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Preface 


The present publication t» intended to jrtTe foreigners an 
authentic picture of Japan past and present. 

An attempt baa been made to render the book encyclopaedic 
in scope, covering all aspects of Japanese life together with its 
geographical, historical, social, economic and cultural back* 
grounds, but concise In the treatment of subject. It will prove, 
we hope, interesting to the general reader, aa as convenient 
and useful for reference to those who are engaged in the study 
of Japan, 

It it five years since the Japanese Kational Coaimission for 
Unesco set out on the preparation of this book. Thanks to the 
arduous laboum on the part of the Editorial Committee and the 
willing cooperation of the contributors nf Individual articlw, 
the work has been at length brought to completion. 

Unesco ia currently launched upon its Major Project on 
Mutual Appreciation of Easteia and Western Cultural Values. 
JAPAN’, ITS Land, People anp Ccltore is offered as a contrlbU' 
tion of ouia to the implementation of this project of worid-wide 
significance. 


J November 1953 


Japanese National Commission 
for Unesco 




General Introduction; Characteristics of 



Culture 


Th« Japanese race has formed a untiiue mode of tivina and shaped an oe- 
trame!y Lndividoa] pattern of culture in the p*&± yeara or so of its recorded 
bietdry. 

When compared with the ways of IWing and cultural patterns of other racial 
communltiee on the earth which have reached a staeje of enlighten me at high 
enough to be called a civilization, those fo the Japanese race ate of estremdy 
mdUidual and unexampled in character* 

The Japanese maintained these characteristics at every succeeding stage of 
their histon'^^^^r since the first ancient state emerged and establlahed its domaiii 
over the central section and western half of the Japanese Archipelago presumably 
betvreeu the third and sixth centuriea^ 

They retained their traditions in the midst of e|iochal. social and political 
reformations patterned after modem states of the West in the Meiji Erap which 
apanned the Last half of the 19th century* 

Despite the series of etormy events during the first half of the present 
century, the Japanese have continued to retain these characteristics Ln their life 
and culture. 

It caniLct be denied^ that every race has its own hallmark Imprinted on them 
in the procefts of cultural evolution in their particular geographical surround I ngiv 
But the Japanese race haOp be^^ides the charncteristics derived from the goo- 
graphical and climatic peculiarities of their Ian dp a very individuaJ mode of living 
and special pattern of culture which almost defies comparison with thoae of 
other peoples. 

Theup apecifically what are these characterUtics in the life and culture of 
the Japanese people which distLOfuish them from others? 

Though this entire volume la devoted to give answers to this question from 
various angles, n general comment will be made on this point at the risk of 
certain inaccuraciiss likely to result from making general atatcmcntii in a limited 
space. 

What is truly remarkable in the cultural attitude of the Japanese race is the 
coexistence of exclusive and receptive tendencies* 

Turning to this excliieive tendency, it la beat exemplified by the fact that the 
Japanese people have chosen to retain a mode of living and u putlem of culture 
which arc purely and peculiarly Japanese in characler. 

The peculiar mode and pattern of their way of living have neither possibility 
nor energy to adapt themselveie to th&se of other cammuniUes, 

For instance^ mc^st of the fundamental hablta people in this country reLBirt 
in their ciothiitg. food and housing—though, no doubt, subject to influences from 
the West and the world at large—may hardly be adopted as they are by the 
peopleti of Western countries and even other Asian countries. 

But parallel with this exclusivencsa there is witnessed in the life and culture 
of the Japanese race an open-mindedness or receptive attitude toward foreign 
cultures,—a quality rare to other peoplejt. Thii Is evidenced by the fact that 
manifold foreign cultures have been imported and abosorbed# and exist Mide by 


side with one another and with the native culture in this country. This is true 
not only at present, but in all the stages of Jniwnese history. 

In this sense, it may be said that Japanese cultural attitude has been toleriinl 
toward foreign influences and sometimes, even remarkably positive lu accepting 
them, and once having imported and ahaorbed them, the Japanese have provided 
a cordial environment for tbeir sunrivaL 

This cordiality to foreign influences often inveites the disparaging criticism 
that the Japanese arc the race of imitators and that their culture is a patch¬ 
work of multifarious foreign elements. 

A review of the statuses of various religions in this country will serve as 
an illustretiiH] of this point. Almost all major religions, with the exception of 
the Moslem religion, of the world have made their way to this country and have 
each secured considerable body of supporters tmd udherents, and today exist in 
peace side by aide. 

Sspeeially Buddhism and Shintoism went further than that and mingled 
with each other and was homogenized in part over a considerable period of time. 

There have not been lacking inatance.s of religious tragedies and of martyr¬ 
dom in this country in the paaL For example, political authority suppressed 
emergent new Buddhist sects when they attempted a reform of Buddhism in 
the period between the iSth and 13th centuries. 

There was also that notorious persecution of Christians in Kyushu by the 
Shogunate in the 17th century. 

But when we view Japanese history as a whole, there has been a remarkable 
religious pence among various faiths even though some of them had been subject 
to euppresalon by political authority at oue point or another. 

Thus, there are often Japanese families which are religiously divided. The 
case Ifl not rare in .fapan where a member of a family is a devout Catholic, 
while another is a Protestant A Buddhist father can get along with hia 
Christian wife and they do not mind a bit if their daughter prefers Shinto 
rites for her wedding ceremouy. The religious divenaity seems to cause among 
the Japanese no conflidt of faith. They just take it for granted. In this sense, 
there ia no country where "freedom of faith” is observed so literally as in 
iTapan. 

As is borne out by the religious aspect of the life of the Japanese people, 
one of the charactcriatics of Japanese life and culture is Its receptiveneaa, open- 
mindedness or tta cwmopolltadiHiiL 

There be witnessed distinct traces of major world civilisations in almost 
every phase of the Japanese life even though they were considerably modified 
by the endogenous factors of Japanese culture. 

Broadly classified, these world clvlllisaticffla which influenced native culture 
in this country are, first, Chinese civilization, eecatid Indian or Buddhist civili- 
iation and the lateet. Wretem eivlllzation. These three major world civiltza- 
tiooa exerted profound influences on Japan at every historical stage, though 
undoubtedly such importation of foreign cultural Influences took place on different 
scales and with different rapidity in each period. And the importaat thing is 
that these foreign cultural influences of different origins have coexisted up to 
this day in Japan. 

Thus, we have seen that the life and cuiture of the Japanese people is 
extremely self -centered and exclusive in one aspect, but at the same time have 
an equally receptive and universal characteristic in another. 

I believe the realisation of the coexistence of these two opposite tendencies 
is the key to a comprehensive and true understanding of the life and culture of 
the Japanese people. 
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without realiJting any attempt to obtain on adequate cone^ption of the 
charactoriatica of the Japanese racQ ob exhihitnd In the past higtqry ia well~aigh 
impo^ible. 

The coaxiateuce of the rei!«ptive and exclusive tendeneies i« all too con¬ 
spicuous today, but I 3ay> at the riak of too much repetition, that thU has been 
the sole distinefuiahiiijr mark cf the Japanese race at every succeed ior atage of 
their hiatory ever abtee they attained a certain height of civllkatioii. 

While believLug ia Buddhist vnsion of life, the Japanese enjoyed and aome 
of them still enjoy writing Chinese pi:>ema in the Chinese Language. They live 
in dwellings built of thatched roofs and wwden or hamboo piliara Just aa the 
people in Southeast Asia. They w'ear cotton and silk dyed in beauttfy] 

colors to match their iaataa and eat comnUess varieties of tood3 including many 
vegeUhIcA grown on land and In mountains and sea weeds, river and sea tshes 
and sheil-ftsh, rice and w^heaL 

Even today, such a Japanese scholar la not a rarity who aits like an Indian 
Buddhist, clad in Japanese kimono in his study which is built in pure Jap&nege 
fashion and reads high academic literature imported from Britain^ France or 
Germany. 

Foreign obaervera of Japanese culture often make the mistake of seeing 
but one aspect and try to explain the ivhoje picture on only his partial findings. 

Some pay attention only to the exclusive and isolating tendency In the 
cultural attitude of the Japaneie race. They adnoJre the dellraciea and bnene^se 
anch as exhibited in the traditloRAI handicraft producta of Japan. They also 
point out and Lake delight in the mood created by the self-negatory attitudes or 
in the clean and neat surroundings of the daily life of the Japanese. But at 
the same time, they criticize many inefficient complicacies of Japanese manner 
of life and many customs and hnbita which are devoid of consideration of 
efficiency and convenfeoee. 

Others tend to turn their attention chiefly on the other aspect of the 
Japanese attitude, namely, that of the receptive and embracing tendency^ The 
remarkable transfonnation of Japan into a modem industrial power from the 
end of the Ifltii century through early 20th is often the object of praise and 
admiration. Springing from the #^ame line of thinking La the oft-made cHtleism 
that Japan has degenerated through the worship cf foreign cultures and lost 
its real self in the process of imitating the West, 

Undoubtedly* these remarks tell part of the truth, but not the whole. These 
remarks* as long as they are based upon partial observation of Japanese culture 
to the neglect of either one of the two important tendencies, will not appeiU 
to sensible Japanese people. As a matter of fact* there are many among the 
Japanese themselves who fall to view the characterl&tics of their life and culture 
from a cempreheusive atondpomt and divert their attention only to one out- 
fitandlug feature^ 

However, in reality, the excluaJve and receptive tendeuciea^ though opposed 
to each other in the logical sense^ art at work side-by-dide in Japanese tife. 

And whether good or bad, the reciprocal actions between the two opposite 
tendencies are generating motive energy for future advance cf Japanese culture. 

The key to the secreU of the Japaneiie way of life and the charma of 
Japanese culture lies, I repeat, in the very fact of the cchexistefice and coworkinff 
of these two opposite tendencies. 
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Explanatory Notes 


1. There are three of writinif Japanese l» Roman characUr^, namely the 
Hephnm system* Japan syatem and Konrei system CS«« IV Lanfuaae). In 
consideration of its common use and pronounciatioo in the West as well aa 
in Japan the Hephnrn system is uaed herCi 

2. The folio win? rules have been adopted in this b<iolc 

a) Peraon''s Kmnei In Japan the family name comes before the giv^ 
name. It la a common prnotice that when writing Japanese names in 
English this practice Is followed in the ease of the names of those who 
lived before the Meiji Restoration (1868) while the Weatem custom is 
adopted in the case of ail the later names, tn thl$ book, however^ all names 
are written according to the Japanese stylOi 

b) Year and Months I Ail dates before ISTS are according to the lunar 
calendar which was In use until that year. The later events are dated 
according to the solar calendar. 

c) Ager According to Japanese way of counting ages, aa soon aa a baby 
is born he is one year oldi and on his first New Y*ear day he becomea two. 
The Western way of counting has been adopted since 1945. For the sake 
of convenience* the ages of those who lived before the Melji Era are recorded 
according to the Japanese way of counting, while the ages of the later 
people are given according to the Western system. 

3. Photographs were selected with cooperation of the Society for Inteenationai 
Cultural Relations and the Iwonami Film Produetion Company, 

4. The photographs* not credltedp are mc^dy copyrighted by the iwsnami Film 
Production Company. 

5. Ench article waa first written in Japanese and later translated into English. 
The names of the cimtrlbutoHi of the original maniiMripts are mentioned 
below. An article without the name of writer Is a joint work by more than 
one person. 

6. Confenta of this book (including photographs, charts^ maps and all other 
materials] do not necessarily^ refiect the oBklal viewpoints of the Japanese 
Government. 
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I HISTORY 


Outline 


Dawn of histoiy—^founding 
of the country 

The esfict date wheii the ancestors of the 
Japauese people settled in the Japanese la* 
lands and developed their own coltare, 
in other wordsi the origin of the Japanese 
nation remains shrouded in ohacurity* In¬ 
asmuch as no mass migmtioji or military 
conquest is recorded in history, it is assinn- 
ed the farmation of the Japanese na* 
tion was carried out gradually over a long 
period of time. 

The same holds true ia regard to the 
founding of the state, meaning the organi- 
tation of a single nation composed of a 
single rec*. A glimpse of the early stages 
of Japanese history may be gained from the 
myriad of myths told and retold in the re¬ 
spective communities throughout the coun- 
tn-. Some of these dates as far back as 
l,i92,4T0 yeart ago but they, of course, re¬ 
present only nebulous concepts of antiquity 
and do not by any means pinpoint the date 
of national founding. Pew reliable data are 
available to correlate the date of Japan's 
founding to any era preceding the Christian 
Era. 

Kofiki and A’lfronsAofci*. which are antho¬ 
logies incorporating a large number of the 
legends, date the rule by the Yamato Court 
at the 7th century B.C. and this theory 
has enjoyed the credence of a fairly large 
number of people. Although there is no 
authority to refute this contention entirely, 
it should be elasatfied as being nothing more 
than a legend for It was prcaumably later 
than the 6th century that the contents of 
these two books were syaternatiaed and 


since it was not before the Sth century that 
were cpmpilfiHd En book JomxIt, thtre is 
HD denying thmt as historkal materiftl thcM 
book^ are ipcompkte 

The early pirts of the history of any 
country art atrongly tinged with legendary 
hues and the^e are usually eherLshed by 
caeb nation with much national pride- 
Perhaps due to the iuquiaitivt nature of the 
Japanese people* mtenaive ncademle re¬ 
search into the date of Japan'» birth bs a 
state has beeu carried out by interested 
Boholata since as far back aa the Edo Era. 

In this research* advantage baa been 
taken of authentic Chmese dynastic bia- 
lories which are dated older than compar* 
able Japanese history books and which 
carry references to Japan. Hiindreds of 
Japanese historians have atiidied the early 
parts of Japane^ history with these 
materials for more Lhaii a hundred yearSi 
In the past. As explained elsewhere m 
this volume^ these Chinese historieii provide 
valuable hints on ancient Japan but they 
fall short of supplying the data with which 
to build up a confident assumption* For 
the narratives contained id these Chinese 
history hooka cannot be cofnsidered as being 
baaed on pernotial observationa by those who 
aciuaJly visited Japan aud^ therefore, the 
degree of their accuracy is just about as 
high as that of the sneient Japanese history 
books. 

As dlstiDfuisbed from this type of re¬ 
search by ancient documentST there is arch- 
aeologicaJ research based on relics and 
monuments* This research* first inspired 
by the scientiftc method of inquiry intro¬ 
duced from the West during the early years 
of the Mejji Era developed by leap* and 
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boLindiiL diijrjng the Showa Era and wiiff fur¬ 
ther accelerated sifter World War II when 
the intei^st of the Japanese peopte shifted 
from legenda to materini data« By the very 
nature of archaeolosy, howeverp it ii? well- 
nigh impo^aihle to pinpoint the exact date 
of early hiatory by such meana aa rdics and 
inonuinente, 

Thuft, although extenaive rcscarthes are 
being carried out on the baais of ancient 
Japanese dDoumcnta, Chinese and Korean 
history hooka and archaeologica] data, only 
fl general statement such as the following 
can be made at the present stage regarding 
the early parts of Japanese history. 

The Japanese people inhabited the Japa¬ 
nese Uliinds since very olden times, with 
individual communities settled in different 
parts of the country. Over a long period 
extending thoasands of srearB^ these com¬ 
munities Tvere unlAed graduaily until a 
single state was organized during a period 
of several centuries astride the beginning 
of the Chriatian Era* 

This aitaatjon la characteristic of Japan^ 
whose history lacks any evidence of mass 
migration or conquest events which mark 
the founding of a number of other world 
states, 

Archaeologicallyp we have relics which 
represent two fairly distinct cultural etaa. 
One—the Jornon culture—represented by 
earthenware with rope patterns iJ&mm} 
and the other by thinner earlhon veaselR 
with simpler pnttema (Fajfot). No racial 
change or difference however, conceiv¬ 
able tn the transition from the former to 
the latter culture. It is quite conceivable, 
however, that stimulus from the Ghineae 
Continent had its effect on this ctiltura] 
transition* 

In many Instances, cultural stimulj were 
brought from the Continent by Chinese who 
migrated and settled m Japan. There is 
no denying the fact that these Chinese set¬ 
tle ra exerted powerful influence not only on 
Jspan'e anoifxit culture but alno on its 
government, A careful ohservation wiD 
show that many of Japan's historical devel¬ 
opments were affected by these stimuli 
from abroad. 

Between the 5th and Bth century* the 


Yamsto Court, emboldened by the succesa 
of its campaign for unifying the country 
under a single administratioa undertook a 
conquest of the Korean Feniuiula but this 
venture proved a faiture in later yearn. The 
cstabiiehment of the powerfuJ Hsui and 
Tang Dynasties in China betvt'een the latter 
part of the 6th century and the early part 
of the 7th century accentuated the need for 
the establishment of a similarly effective 
centralized government Lq Japan. Prince 
Shotoku'S regency during the latter part 
of the 6tU century represented a prepara-^ 
torj* stage for such an era of powerful gm*- 
emment and it was during this period that 
Japoo devoted itself to intense cultiiml and 
ideulogieal progress. Relics representing 
the cultural prosperity of this era which 
are preserved in mbundanoe today at tbe 
Hor 3 fii|i Monastery in Kara sfieak eloquent¬ 
ly of the artistic buoyancy and creative 
urge characteristic of this era. They are 
valuable monuments not only for Japan btit 
in the context of the cultural hiatory of 
the world. 

The Talka Reform of 646 A*D, was 
carried out in accordance with a blueprint 
worked out by Japanese students dispatched 
to China by Prince Sbetoku. It represent¬ 
ed the inangu ration of a law-governed’ 
country with a centralized government 
under the Emperor. 

In the process of thb administrative cen¬ 
tralization* administrators of tbe central 
goyernmcnt realized the need for ideological 
unity and complete elimiAatloD of intertiol 
coadicts and coafusioH^ This was carried 
out first by systematising the various mytbfr 
and legenda preserved by the respective 
local chieftains. And this process !ed to 
the theory* recorded both in K&itkt and 
that Amuftrasu 0>nikami (the- 
Sun Goddess) had 9rdajnod that Japan 
should be governed and ruled by a success 
Slop of Emperore. 

Later* the Confudan concept of kingly 
rule WM incorpamted into the Tenno 
[TeTahi) or Emperor cult, thus defining 
the Emperors as direct descendimta of the 
Sun Goddess ordained by an oracle to aa- 
ccud the Imperial Throne and. at the same 
time* as nileis of the Conluciaii image^ 
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whose function it is to briny buppiness to 
the populace by their wise and benevolent 
rule- Thus the Emperor'a status was estab¬ 
lished as an institution. The Emperors, 
entrusted as they vrere with the task of 
officiatiny at Court rituals as dcaeendants 
irf the Sun Goddess—Klelty of deities—^were 
considered not only as adniinistrative heatls 
of the nalion but also aa moral and spiritaal 
leaders and a source of cultural inspiration. 

The idea that the Emperor combines in 
himself the functions of a living in 

charge of state rituals and the adTninistra* 
tive head of the nation has formed the nu¬ 
cleus of Japan’s ideological and administra¬ 
tive history down through the ages. Even 
when this institution degenerated into a 
mere formality and the real administrative 
authority shifted to the hands of other in¬ 
fluences such as the Shoyunate, the Em¬ 
perors status as the spiritual head of the 
nation continued with little change. ^ 
Movements to restore the Emperor's 
temporal powers were launched time and 
again and some of them proved sueceaafuL 
The fact that political reformR recorded in 
Japanese hiatoty were always inspired by 
this concept^restoration of temporal and 
spiritual powers of the Emperor—Is an out¬ 
standing feature and proper appreciation 
of this unique factor provides an important 
Itcy to the understanding of Japanese 
history. 

Nara and Heian 

Following the Taika Reform, Jspan 
adopted many legal aystems and institutions 
from China (T'ang Dynasty), a country 
which along with the ancient Roman Em¬ 
pire, had the most advanced legal system 
in the world. Thus, a centralised govern¬ 
ment complete with a legal system was 
established during the closing years of the 
8th century. 

The establishment of a centralised gov¬ 
ernment naturally called for the creation of 
the capital city. Up to that time, the site 
nf the Emperor's residence had been regard¬ 
ed as the national capital bnt it was moved 
every time a new Emperor ascended the 
Throne—this was due io the prevailing su¬ 
perstition of linking death to uncleanness. 


In 710, however, the brat permanent 
capital was established in Norn, patterned 
after the T’ang Dynasty's metropolitan 
system. In accordance with the ppevaiHng 
concept of the Emperor referred to else¬ 
where, the capital city was defined not only 
as the seat of the central govemment but 
as the cullural and spiritual center of the 
ccsintri'. 

Both Kara and Kyoto were free from 
moats and stone walls which constituted 
main features of the Shogunate capitals of 
later eras- The lack of castle like struc¬ 
tures with their domineering atmosphere— 
a feature further accentuated during the 
Heian Era when Kyoto was Japan's capital 
—^waa sjTnbolic of the close and intimate 
rdationship between the ruler and the 
populace. Incidimtally, the present Impe^ 
rial Palace in Tokyo is a relic of the 
Shogunate castle converted into the resi¬ 
dence of the Imperial Family after the 
Meiji Restoration. 

The capital city of Kara, with its stately 
buildings patterned precisely after their 
T'ang Dynasty counterparts, was mi object 
of awe and admiration to the Japanese 
people of the day. This fact is borne out 
in the many poems praising the grandeur 
of the city and pointing to the sharp coit- 
trast between Uie roetropditan roagnillcence 
and the wretched state of rural cornmnni- 
ties. 

The Kara Era was dominated by Buod- 
hlRl civilisation. A large number of Budd¬ 
hist temples were built with State funds 
and Buddhist priests enjoyed privileges 
equal to those of high-ranking admiiUstra- 
tive officials. And these activities culmi¬ 
nated in the historic inauguration of the 
Great Statue of Buddha at the Todai-ji 
Temple in Kara. Relics of the flourishing 
Buddhist art of those days are found today 
in the temples and monasteries id and 
around the city of Kara. 

As time passed, evils nttending the ovei'- 
emphasia placed on Buddhism began to ap¬ 
pear and it was partly for the purpose of 
separating the seat of the govertiment from 
the center of Buddhism and Buddhist cul¬ 
ture that the capital wa.s moved from Kara 
to Kyoto In TSi. From then on. Kyoto re- 
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raaiDedt except fot Limjted pericnl^ the site 
of the linperlRl residence more ihm 
1*000 jreara tmtll the c^pitn] waa moved to 
Tokyo in 1 S 60 . 

The lonar yeara durtnsf which Kyoto wiu 
the CApitait of Japan naturally fostered the 
growth of A reflned^ sophlatieated urban 
culture^ proofs of which can atfU be seen 
today in this quiet ancient city. Cultural 
traditions were mairLtained by high-ranking 
odicmls ctf the c^tral government with 
their positions protected by the eatabliabeEi 
civil service syatem and their revenue in¬ 
sured by the inheritance of rural; eatates. 

Members of the titled nobility enjoying 
blood relations with the Imperial Fainily 
devoted their time and energy to refined 
pastimes of music and literary efforts. 

The 3 centuries f rom the 8th to the 11th 
■century when the motropolitan culture of 
Nara and Kyoto tlouriahed coincidea with 
the earlier part of the West^8 medieval 
period. However* historical develDpnieriit 
of the earlier part of the medieval period 
which began with the mass migration of the 
Teutook race is more similar to the period 
f rom the closing years of the Heian (Kyoto) 
Era to the Kamakura Period which saw the 
rise of the samurai class. And yet it Is 
not proper to lump the SbO-year period of 
Centralized governinent with the ancient 
era that preceded it While it may be treat¬ 
ed an a transitory period from the ancient 
to the modlev^al period from the Htandpoint 
of poUtlcaL aodul and economic history, It 
seems appropriate when viewed cultu rally 
to treat it as an Independent era with & 
distinct character of its own. 

Some 150 years after the capiud was 
moved from Naro to Kyoto^ however, 
defects of the system of centralized govern¬ 
ment began to assert themselves and con- 
iradictloiia wuth rural adininlstrHtian came 
to the fore. With political influences con¬ 
centrated in bhe capital, the large rural 
estates of the Imperial Family* titled nobi- 
11 ty^ Buddhist temples and Shinty shrines 
were left without adeguate administrative 
and police supervision with the result that 
landowners in rural communities w^ere 
forced to maintain armed force to Insure 
the safety of their possess i one. 


Here^ the samurai class entered the pic* 
ture. The so mural—persons skilled io 
martlql arts—^bailed either from the faml^ 
lies of influential local chieftains or the 
Hort^anta of government oPhclalEi or nobles 
dSdpstched from the capital to rural com- 
munitiDS. (The word originally 

meant people who sor^'e—ser%'aots of the 
nobler.) In due course of time, the samu¬ 
rai began to exert strong influence In the 
rural estates of noblemen but this dovetop* 
ment was ignored by the artistocrata enjoy¬ 
ing the peace ajid ease of metropolitan life 
Id Kyoto. 

As time paa3ed* two influenttal samurai 
clans—denji and Helke—became so power¬ 
ful that both the Imperial Court and the 
titled nobility began to realize that It was 
becoming difhcult to maintain their power 
without depending on the ]nilitar>- influence 
of the Boraurai class. This period coin¬ 
cided with the first Crusade (1086-1098)— 
the period wrhen local autonomy' waa gain¬ 
ing influence la Europe. 

Several years after the second Crusade. 
Japan witnessed a major civil w'ar -—Hofftn 
no Ran r U56)—in which the political strife 
in the admini?lratlve hierarchy of the day 
was settled by iotervention of samurars 
armed might. 

A long period of peace was nearing its 
end and political stability was giving way 
to an era of armed might. Soon a new era 
began—on era similar to the su-caUed Dark 
Age of pre-medieval Europe. The ruling 
class that dominated the succeeding period 
did not hail, however* from an alien race or 
a newly risen claRs. It developed from 
an m ami—people who served the aristocra¬ 
cy during the peaceful Xara and Heiao 
eras. This fact represents a conspicuous 
feature seen In every period of transition 
in Japanese history. 

Development of medieval feudal 
society (Fi-om mid-12th to— 
the 16th centm-y) 

During the 400 years from the mid-12th 
century to the 16th centuty', here tentatively 
described aa Japan^s medieval period. 
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jAp&iiejie «oci{j:l;>' presented outward ap^ 
pHsarniiccs closely similar to thoae of 
Europe's medieval era. The Euroiiean 
medieval era, extcndijilt from the latter part 
of the 5th century ifall of the 'VVeat Roman 
Kmpirej to the end of the 15th coiitury 
I discovery of the American ConUnciit> was 
feultireil by a condlct between the manor 
sji'stcm anil the urban oeonomie community, 
which oHgUiflted and developed during this 
perltKl. The dapmuase medieval era, which 
coincides with the tatter iuUf of it* Eu* 
ropenn counterpart, saw the same process 
of transition, so far as outward appearances 
were coneemed. as that of the European 
medievaJ era. Needless to say. Japan a 
medieval era had its own peculiar charac¬ 
teristics. which merit concentrated study 
by hiaiori*in&- 

Tlic "'feudal'' Age Japanese hiatoiy is 

applicable to dilTerent periods according to 
different interpretations of what the word 
"feudal"' means. Here, let us consider the 
400 years from the mid-12tb to 16th 
century as the ttrat half of the feudal era- 
The ceiitmli 2 cd administrative system 
which flouriahed during the preceding era 
—the Nara and Heian periods—had crum¬ 
bled gradually owning to weaknesses inher¬ 
ent in Mie legal-administrative ayatem 
which formed the core of that setup and the 
newly risen samurai class came to assume 
actual coatrol of society by setriug up a 
political organisation of its own separate 
from the Ryoto^'entered administrative 

setup. 

During the former half of the feudal age, 
the center of that political organistation of 
the samurai class was located in Kainalrura, 
the birth-place of somariit. During the 
latter half. Kamakura iivaa downgraded into 
a branch center as the base of nuiMiirdi ad¬ 
ministration moved to Kyoto, for long the 
center of national adminiatration by the 
aristocracy. In other worda, the two politi¬ 
cal ayetema-one by the arlatocracy and the 
other by the somiirtti—etfected a union dui^ 
log the latter period. The former era ia 
called the Kainalcum Period and the latter 
the Muromachi Period- 

AHhoiigh the come to assume a 

dominant ptajltion during this feudal period. 


iiiflueacea left over from the preceding era 
remaiaed for a long time a» the dedme and 
downfall of the previous centraliied admin- 
iatrallve system took a long tltne. At 
times, attempts ivere made to revive the 
Emiierijr system which still remained in 
form. Though for a short period, this 
movement proved successful and Imperial 
rule was restored in much the same shape 
as previmmly. This is c.-ined the Kemmu 
RestDratiOTte (1334j 

The military miKht that it possible 
was supplied by and even after 

this coup failed, a part of the aaiuann 
entrenched tliemselves in the mountain fast¬ 
nesses of Yoshino. Kara Prefecture, for as 
tong as GO years, rallying under the Im¬ 
perial Family which they supported. 

Other sttwittrai, who had also fought in 
support of the movement for the Kemmu 
Restoration, later turned against this drive 
and succeeded in capturing Kyoto and mak- 
iCamakura ita bfaneb Admiaist ratine 
hcadtluaxieTa under the nominal Icaderehip 
of an Imperial Family of a different lineage. 
Far 60 years, ttie Imperial Family thus re¬ 
mained divided by two warring samu^ 
factions, each claiming authority. This 
period is called the South and Jforth 
Dynasty Era after a similar age in China. 
The present Imperial Family is the descend¬ 
ant of the latter (Korthcni) dynaaty. 
After the two dynasties were reunited in 
Id&S, the contlict ceased except for a few 
cases. 

The samurai govemment at Kamakura 
left the Imperial Family in Kyoto unmolest¬ 
ed and with polite disregard whereas the 
Vuromaclii government of the latter hai 
period rallied under one of the divided Im- 
jiorial dynasties and inherited, at le^t 
nomiDally, the centralized Imperial admm- 
ietratlon of the preceding bra. Thus, the 
Imperial Family survived the samui^- 
iiominated period and continued to enjo> 
popular deference. 

Not only in this respect but in others 
the newly risen samurai class demonstrated 
its capacity for harmwivlou# diviaira of 
functinns with the powers that preced^ iL 
This Is only natural because, as mentionea 
in the preceding chapter, the samnrof was 
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not an invading alien race. It had its 
origin in the fanning ciasa and nscetided 
the social ladder by serving either as sub¬ 
ordinate bumucrata for the aristocracy, 
police oRkers for the ImperiaJ Court or 
iocal adminiatrstivti omdais serving In the 
system of cenintlizctl administration. 

The same trend is discemibJe in the cul¬ 
ture of the medieval era. In literature, for 
example, j^aniami strove to learn literary 
refinement and techniques from the ari¬ 
stocracy and although no important literary 
works emerged from this class, its achiev^ 
men to in this field provided the basis for 
the development of the popular literary and 
nrtistic activities of the aucceedtng period. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
Medieval Elra culture played nothing more 
than n Iransitionai role from one period to 
another. The literary endeavor to seek 
"mystic beauty" in verac produced a unique 
literary thought peculiar to thus period. 
Another product of this era—the affirma¬ 
tion of humanism seen in the rdigious 
writings of the Jodo Shioshu sect of Bud¬ 
dhism—^may be conaideretl a bud of the 
modem spirit akin to the hluropcan Ren- 
naisance. 

By far the most important development 
during this era was the epoch-making pro¬ 
gress in the economic life at the nation. 
And Lhia process produced many phenomena 
closely akin to those seen in the evuJutian 
of civic C4)mmuDities In Europe. In fact, 
the economic progress achieved during the 
latter half of Japan's medieval era was 
much faster than its European counterpart, 
although during the next stage, Japan again 
slipped into a feudolistic stmitjocket of 
another form. 

It was in 154$ (1542 in another version) 
that Japan, with such similarities with 
Western Europe, eante into contact with 
the WesL This was occasioned by the ar¬ 
rival of Pcirtugue.‘sc ships to Japanese 
shores. 

Culttiraily speaking, in medieval era Ja¬ 
pan wna ahead of the Weat because it had 
inherited the cultural legacy of the preced¬ 
ing eras wherww the West had cut itself olf 
from ancient traditions. Be that as it may, 
the impact of the Weat on medieval Japan 


wua great, TIia ttaptarai was awed by the 
guns brought by Portugneso .ships, Buddhist 
priests were at a loss liow to cope with the 
new influence of Chriatianity. The eontact 
with the west causc<i a decisive change in 
medieval Japan, which led Japanese history 
to the recent (as distlnguiBhed from mo¬ 
dern i age. 

Literaiy prossperitiy of Edo Era 
{the end of the Ifith centui'y 
—the middle pan of the 
19 th centuiy) 

The economic development achieved dur» 
ing the medievai ear which brought about a 
wider ficfw of gooda and munqy cKerted a 
strong impact on the closed, feudal economic 
Helup of the preceding cm and tranefoimed 
tlic junail economic spheres each centering 
around the respective manor (feudal estate> 
into much wider economic unita. This 
trimd waa so strong that at one time tL ap¬ 
peared that the entire nation might be em¬ 
braced in a single economic unit If this 
had been rcaliated, national unity would have 
come about politically as well and a nation¬ 
al setup such as the fine achieved during 
the Meiji Bra would have been accomplish¬ 
ed much earlier. Jf medieval society bad 
been succeeded directly by modem society 
of the Moijl pattern, Japan woaid have 
become one gf the most advanced countries 
of the world'—^at least economically. 

AcluaJiy, however, a period of 300 years 
Intervened betw^een the Aziichi-Momoyama 
Era and the Meiji Era, Because of this 
intervening period which constituted the 
latter feuiiai age, Japan found itself an eco¬ 
nomically under developed country at the 
m^iddie part of the 10th century and was 
obliged to absorb, in a great hurry, the 
fruits of civilijatioa from the West 
During this latter-day feudal period, the 
eoimtiy was divided into hundreds qf feudal 
llefa, each governed by a lord idaiiHyo), 
with the Tckugaw'u Bhogunate situated at 
Edo (present Tokyo; reigning over them. 

A number of factors are conceivable os 
c LaiiRus of this historical development. 
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Ore is the fact that ge<i(fraphi«illy. Japan 
hn;! ilablfi to division, politically and 
othenvlso, tlua to the complicated coaatlinc 
and rugged mountain ranges that erisw- 
cross the four islands, Aaotlier is the 
Japanese people's tiJiiioiial character which 
is at once progressivo and conservative— 
progressive in that they tend to jump at 
ony new innovation and roofiervatlve in that 
they often cling to old traditions. The 
abuodaiit variety of flora and fauna and 
tninera) deposit# found in thwc islands 
might also have affected the course of the 
nation's history, 

The answer to the question may also be 
sought in a study of the productive techno¬ 
logy, volume of production and the flow of 
merchandise up to the end of the medieval 
period. Some historians may place em- 
phasic on the influence ejwrted by dominant 
historical figures such as Oda Nobunaga, 
Toyotomi liidcyoshl and Tokugawa leyaau 
on Jupujicse society during their respective 
lifetime. Conclusive answer to the ques* 
tion should not be sought hustiiy for all of 
these multiple factors must have combined 
to bring about the historical course that 
Jupan trod. At any rate, tbU is one of the 
moat fntcpfflrting subjects lo study for hia* 
turlfuis. 

The years after the fad of danha 
Castle in ifllS which signified the end of 
the Toyotomi Clan saw neither external 
wars nor internul strife. This period coin¬ 
cides with the period in Western history 
fnim 1 he flU Years' War to the Criniean War 
and the American Civil War. It puraliels 
the period in Chinese hifltory from the fall 
of the Ming Dyaas^ to the Opium War. 
Thus, while the rc-st of the world was tom 
by civil, external and colonial wnra, Japan 
alone enjoyed n long period of peace extend' 
ing nlmoal 300 years. 

During this porlwi, the Tokagawa Sbogu- 
nata adopted the iaolation policy, barring 
contact with the outside world except with 
Chinn, Korea and the Netherlands. Travel 
to and from Japan wna strictly prohibited 
except for a limited number of persons, both 
Jspiineae and foreigners, who wore granted 
special pormisaton. Export and import 
were both SO negligible as to hardly ailcct 


the dameetic economy. EeonomicaUy, the 
nation remained almoat completely Self- 
austaining and cultumlly, foreign inllucnce 
played a smaller pual than iu any other 
period in its history. 

It Ui dlfllcult, however, to dulermin® whe¬ 
ther this isolation policy wjlr benefldal or 
harmful to later generations of the Japa¬ 
nese people. It can be said that at least, it 
served the purpose of prolonging the life of 
the Tokugawa Shoguoate, 

The Tokugawa Shogunnte and feudal 
lords made it their policy to utilise the 
wealth of rich merchants and furmera for 
bolstering their finance# iind yet to deny 
the latter all political and udministrattve 
authority. They main tamed a strict sys¬ 
tem of social stTatjfieatioft by the four 
classes of ttaiituriii, furmera. artisans and 
merchants, resen'ing a position of political 
and social superiority fur the samarai class, 
The feudal rulers gave second position to 
tillers of the soil but denied them .the 
freedom to change their places of residence 
or social status, aierchants wore placed at 
the bottom stratum and held in contempt 

This was uimatural because the wealthy 
merchants of such commercial centers a# 
Edo and Osaka had the power to influence 
the finances of the ShogUnate and feudal 
lords, in social life, too. the tnerchanta of 
those day* were strengthening their con¬ 
trolling power. Therefore, it was a wise 
policy, from the Shogunate’s stnndpobit, to 
prohibit the merchants from engaging in 
foreign trnde so as to prerenl them fr<jm 
amassing greater fortunes. 

Tho Lsolattqn policy also served greatly 
to cultivate a brand of culture peculiar to 
IhiB qounliy. .although politicalJy oppress¬ 
ed. the merchants and artisans made great 
Strides in the cultural sphere which reached 
the peak in the middle part of the Edo 
Em — the fjpuroku PeriiHl (ICSS-ITOJ). 
This period produced some immortal 
figure# in Japan's cultural history'—fbara 
Saikaku, novellsl; Matsuo Bashu. haiku 
poet; ChikamaUm Monxaemou, knbuki play¬ 
wright; and ichikawa Danjdro and Sakata 
Tfijiiri}. kabuki actme. 

This cultural peak achieved during the 
Genroku reriod w'as foilowed by gradual 
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dcLerjori^iion and dwllne. Up that time, 
the mmurai bud nuunUiinecI fsihly high 
cultural and mc^ral standards commensurate 
with theip social status^ whereas after the 
Genroku Periods they sufTered a gradual 
decline in their eemDmiu position with the 
resiili that some of tlie uns^rupuioua namu- 
ra* retied to oppresalve measures ugainst 
the tivUlana. As the Edo Era ■drew to its 
closOi the Shpgunnte was plagued by serioua 
diplomatic problem^- In dospemtioi], the 
Shognnate resorted to oppre=;sion and in¬ 
trigue. 

Same of the more intellectua] aotnura! 
and priests quit their social statua while 
artisana and merchants dbaipated their 
energies in wild escapades In the ga>^ 
quarters of Edo and Kyoto. Culture of the 
closing years of the Edo Era thus flourish- 
fid in the gay quarteni, becoming technical¬ 
ly more refined but decadent In subatance. 
Literurj' and artistic products of thie period 
cannot^ therefore, be regar-ded us legitimate 
represid tat Ives of thlB coiintry^s arts and 
literature. The decline of the oation^s 
cidiurai traditions as represeoted by the 
Inapirldg Man^mku anthology' of the Kura 
Period, the moral integrity of the Kama¬ 
kura Era Mamumi and the progreaulve 
spirit of the Civil War Era is attributable 
to the fact that the cultura] heritage was 
left in the hands of the oppressed mer¬ 
chants and artkans of the letter Edo 
Pfiriod+ 

During the eirly part of the Edo Em, 
an admirable effort was made by Japanese 
scholars to Introduce Wesiem acifinces and 
to graft them to native iwlentldc traditiema 
handed down from previous generations. 
An Uie Edo Era approached its end„ how¬ 
ever, thfi Shogunate deprived the scholars 
of the facilities for conducting basic 
sctentihc researches, allowing them the fre¬ 
edom of only technical and practical sludie.^. 
Afi a result, the Japanese hud to start anew 
on imported Wcstemi natural sciences after 
the beginning of the Meiji Era. 

The Mcjji Restoration of struck the 
death knell of the Tokugnwa Sbogunate. 
It b amazing that this govern men t vanish¬ 
ed without much bloodshed despite its long 
history and the presence of a bodyguard 


more than 100,000 strong. One e:t- 
plan tit Ion given to th ia development is that 
the mrmberii of the i^amunai b^Klygnurd of 
Ihc Shogunate. rtiUurcd in the refined 
iitmcMpheie of n peaceful Edo were wbe 
enough to realize the futility of a civil WTir. 

In i8GD, the fcitdol lorrin surrendered 
iheir fiefs to the Imperial Government and 
111 I8?l, these Oefa wure replaced by new 
administrative unit^ called prefect tire$_ 
Thk pi-oetiis was aided by the fact that the 
feudal governments, pl.igue<l as they were 
by hnancia] difficulties^ failed to put up 
much resistance to the nu^vement for re¬ 
formation. 

The Aystein (if social stratification was 
ab(iliahi<d mo far as legal privileges were 
cojii'emiKi el though the fornier samurai 
were accorded a status of ehizttkn sitamLi- 
rai class 1 as distinguiahed from the three 
other classes which were nutv to be known 
Rn heimn Uommoa people 

There were some die-bard (fawiirni who 
still ^attempted to assert their superior 
position, A number o£ minor civil dis 
torbances ensued until the Scinati Civil 
War of 1!17T in whicli the Governrnant. 
fon-eii composed of common people defeated 
the samurai bimda of the Satsuma and 
Higo clans of Kyushii, Thia marked the 
actual end of the era of samurai that bad 
Isated for more than 700 yeara since the 
Tlogeii Bevolt of I156, 

Thereafter, political parties muahmonied 
and a maveiDent culling for the eitabliah- 
ment of a parilamcnt gained moraenlnnL 
Uberty and civil rights irere on everybody's 
lips. Democracy found its way into Japan 
for the first time, 

Ei^n the dan govern men t dominated by 
aaniumi deacendants of Kagoshima and 
Vamagiichi prefectures found U impofiaJble 
to disregard the surging public opinion. 
The foresighted Emperor Meiji took the 
mitiatlvo in calling for the formulation of 
H Constitution, in Igsg, the Constitution 
was promulgnted and the Imperial Diet 
i. pari lament j was convened for the first 
tliiitf tha foilowirt^ yeaf. 

The ffiudal politicaJ and admiul^trativt 
t»y.=*teiii came to na find and a new era 
dawned 
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From Meiji Era to the present 

A iJurvey uf the clftsingr yesra of the Efio 
Effl and the early part of the Meiji Em 
DiinciTig QtherSp a remarkable upsurge 
df public discuss ions on political subjects. 
This outburst of popular political conscicuia- 
nes:s was all the more intenfle beeauHe It 
followed a long period of auppression by 
im authoritarian govemmeut 

This upiiurge of political consciousneas 
wafl Inspired more than anything ei&e by 
the coU of Emperor worship cultivated 
and systematized by n group of acholam 
specializing in Conftician theories and 
Japanese claaaical literature. Thia cult» 
simplified into a slogan found a responaive 
cord in the minds of a large majority of 
the Japanei^e people cutting aoross class 
distinctions^ 

Another idea that inspired the national 
movement was anti-fordgnisro, Thi^ cem- 
cepu also originating from the academic 
tradition espoused by Gonfucian ami Japa¬ 
nese clajiaical acbolarfl was given fresh 
Impetus by the appiiarafico of foreign w^ar- 
shipa o^ Jnpanc^ shores^ 

The cult of Emperor worship miiturlalizr 
ed in the eyfitem of Imperial rule of the 
Meiji Government. The origin of anti- 
foreign iani waii more complex. Esepunent^ 
of anti-foreigiiism had two objectives In 
mind in puahing their movement. On the 
ulher hand* thry tried to u^M? the advocacy 
to emthiarra.‘?s the murlbund Shogunate by 
accusing the Shogunate authorities of 
violating the traditional iaoktiou policy 
ordained by Lheir forefiithers. On the 
other, Lhey tried to call the nntlon^s atten- 
Uon to the dangers of Western colonialism 
afi reprefientfld by the Opium War and to 
stress the need for stronger natiotud de¬ 
fense, It may be pointed out here that 
by nature the Japanese are nul anti- 
foreign; funatical haters of foreigners were 
a small minority even in those days. 

After the new Meljl Government was 
eslabll«bed, the cult of antl^foreignism de¬ 
veloped into the policy of ""enriching the 
nation and strengthening the armed fm-ecs'* 
—fsne of the major politic*! goals of the 
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Meiji Coverameat. The whole range of 
national administration—government, edu- 
ciitiupr indu3^lry, sciencia and public finance 
—wa« geared to this pollc). 

The syst^em of Imjjcriai rule fortified by 
the cult of Emperor worship perfectly suit¬ 
ed the purpose of strength on Ing the system, 
of centrulizod government. Thus, the Em¬ 
peror was elevated to the position of not 
only the apex of national admiaistratioa but 
a center of qnasi-religious worship. ThU 
proceae was carried out smoothly because 
the Imperial Family boasted a liaeage ex¬ 
tending over thousands of yciars and reach¬ 
ing into the mystic past. The Emperor— 
descendaDt of the Sun Goddess eiuihrlned 
at the Grand Shrine at lae—bMme the 
apex of both nfitional administration and 
spiritual life of the nation. 

The armed forces under the command of 
the Emperor proved to be exceedingly brave 
and loyal fighting units* Government- 
operated universities turned out members 
of the elite class charged with the mUslms 
of executing the policy for a mjlltariiy and 
inanclally strong nationu The Government 
also took the inltiativB in mechanlaing the 
budding idduatricfl. The parliament, 
thotigh usually an aremi of uncftdtng strug¬ 
gles arrHjng political parties, demoiistrated 
a mugnificefit unnnlmity at times of nation¬ 
al crises. Even progressive citizens fight¬ 
ing for liberty and civil righta became 
model patriots during major foreign wars. 

Japan developed by leap^ and bounds up 
io the time of World War 1 
Alliod victory in World War I raised 
Japan’s position to one of the five major 
powers of the world. In a Short space of 
5U years* Japan had caught tip w ith the rest 
of the advanced world in one of the most 
spectacular examples of progrei^ rworded 
m history- 

As one of the loading capitalist countries, 
Japan needed large amonuts nf raw ma- 
teriah and & viial market where she could 
sell the manufivclured products. In due 
course of time* Japan realised that the 
spoils of the Sino-iapanese and Rufis^ 
Jananc^e wars-—Fcirmosa* horea and ^outh- 
cm Siskhaliii—were not Qqlte enough to 
meet these purposes. She tamed tq iian- 
churia and Southeai?t Asia. 
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At the fljirtie ilm^ various d«f#etA 
mp from the single-minded coatentraiitui 
on econoitije and military devejepmetit 
begun to aasert themselves. One ageh 
defect Liiy in the atunted gro^tlh of p^ibUc 
ccnaciDusnej^s in regard to civil rights. 
Another was the conflict between the gov- 
crament and the military, A third lay In 
the nnbalatiee between rnral and urban in¬ 
dustrial economies. Still another waa 
found in the hurried attempt to tarry out 
a patllameiitar>* govemmimt despite the 


immature political consetousness of the 
public. 

These defects were aggravated by the 
cfTectA of the world panic of 192£>, Shut 
ofT from the world market, Japan, along 
with Germany and Tinly^ plunged into 
World War IL 

The end of the costly war found all major 
Japsincse cities in waste and Its Industries 
crippled. The catas trophic defeat has 
given the Japanese people plenty of food 
for thought—food for self-intrrapection on 
their history as nation. 


Dawn of Japan 


It is probable that, from time to time^ 
various tribes or races migrated nr intrud¬ 
ed Into this is Jim d country «3f Japan from 
the Aslan Contingut and selfJed here to 
form a pari of the Japanese ancestry. 
ThuBr the history of Jnpnn can be traced as 
far back into antiquity as the origrn of the 
islands themselves. At present, stone 
implements believed to hove been uaed by 
people whti lived toward the end of the 
Pleistocene Age have been unearthed from 
what are thought to be Pleistocene rocks. 
These implemenlff l>el[mg to a non-ceramic 
culture, since no pottery of any kind has 
been found with these itone took. Jn the 
Kanto and ChOhu districts, Ptutih stone re¬ 
lics have been found In more than thirty 
places. Qn o.'cami nation, they have been 
classified, from atratographical and typolo¬ 
gical points of view, into five or six periods. 
Moreover, the transition of periods shows 
phfu^Esf parallel to that of the Upper 
Palaeolithic Age in the European continent. 
It might Iw difficult to assert positively that 
these stone Implements briong to the 
Pleistocene Age as no fossil pLanta nor in¬ 
sects have heen fcnind together with tliem. 
However^ It cannot tje dti^mitely denied. 

The prime question is thnt during this 
periodp Ihe islimds of Japan may not yet 
have come into existence. According to 
geologists, in the later period of the Pleis¬ 
tocene Age, the present East China Sea and 
the Sea of Okhots^k were land: and Japan 
Vfm a part of the continent with the Japan 


Sea as an Inland sea. If rhia ia true, the 
bnd on which the people with this aon- 
teramic vulture lived wras Japan, but it waa 
not the Islands of Japan. Accordingly, 
whether or not they can be called ancestora 
of the present Japanese h open to quesUoiL 

Jbmon Period i Straw Pattern Age> fnl- 
b^ved this non-ceromic culture. It was the 
age in which people using straw rope pat¬ 
tern pottery lived on those ialandB. The 
pottery aod atone implements used by the 
people m the beginning of this ago have 
been unearthed from the Moloeejae stratuffip 
It was this time that a huge terreatviol up¬ 
heaval occurred; about the land sank and 
the islands of Japan gradually look their 
pire,^enl shape. There is no question that 
the onceBtors of the Japanese lived in this 
period, 

Jomon Period (sti^aw rope 
pattern pottery peHod) 

Jornon culture which lasted thuui^aiidA of 
years can be termed the longest period ia 
the hiatoty of Japann Contemimrary 
scholars daaaify this period into five: the 
period of dawn, the pre-middle periods the 
middle period, the post middle period and 
the last period. 

The iweriod of dawn ia atao caUed Fori-/fo 
Bnn^-Q (Potter^' wuth the cord design:r« To 
date, relic* of this period have been un¬ 
earthed only in ihe southern part of the 
Kant-o dktrict and their ahapes show no 
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conii€?ctlcm with of the mon-ceramic 

culture. It seem:^ that the people of this 
period came from overseas. Amon^ the 
relies which are thought to belong to the 
latter part of the HDn^ceraniic culture are 
atone implements such as points and micro- 
lithfl which more or less resemble the stope 
relics of Europe betweeu the latter part of 
the Palaeolithic Age and the MesaJithic 
Age. It that the Oj»hfffaf ri-Afon<fcjfci' 

Bunka (Pottery with Printed Design) 
found widely scattered over the northern 
part of the Kan to and Chubu districts and 
the western piarts of Japan, was the aue- 
cessor to the non-coranilc culture. It is 
presumed therofore, that the descend aots 
of the people with the non-ceramic culture 
learned to make the pottery with printed 
design from those blesBed with Fort-/to 
Mtfndoki Bunko, when the tw-o cultures came 
into contact wdth euch other^ leading to 
the Jornon Period. 

Relics tailed Ttidoslnki-daki Bunka 
belonging to the latter part of the dawn 
pi-riod have been found wrattcred over a 
wide area of the KantO district^ tho Cku 
district and Hokkaldd, This form of pot- 
ter3‘ has a design r^emhling the Kam 
Kemmik of Siberia. Some scholars say 
that there was some connection between the 
tw'o, but as there are points which do not 
ailovv us to accept the above opinion un- 
conditioniiJly, it is diificult to give definite 
agreement, 

Inculenlally, relics w'hich seem to be of 
the same kind as the Kam Kemmik of 
Korea and Manchuria have bean unearthed 
in K.vushO. 

Thusp it can he said that there was an 
influx o^ people fixun the continent in the 
beginning of the Jomon Period> but after 
Qie pre-middle period, there was a time 
wVien no poopJe came over from the con¬ 
tinent It rnay have been because there 
was little mtivement of people there, but 
the chief reafton seems to be the geogmpki- 
cal disturbances taking place in the Japa¬ 
nese ielanda at thiu time and there was 
no meapa of croaslng the sica. 

In the fifth and the fourth centuries B, 
C. the Jbmun culture gave place to Yayoi 
cuUure. The names are taken from the 
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pottery used In ettch period* as standards 
of the cultures. So, it means that the peri- 
od in which people used the iwttory with 
straw rope pattern changed into the period 
in which people lined Yayoi potter^'. But in 
reality, there muat have been a great 
revolution in this tranaitioiii which will be 
given in deloll afterward.'?* At any rate, 
thiH revolution was brought about by an 
overKtaH invasion. The fact that Jdmou 
culture lasted so long without any noticeable 
foreign Lrtliuence, was due to the geogra¬ 
phical poeitinn of the ,Tapane5e Islands- 
As mentioned previously^ in the begin¬ 
ning of the Jomon PericxJt the Yon~Jtn Ban- 
ka appeared^ examples of which have been 
found in the auiithem part of the Kanto 
district. Because this kind of pottery is 
found ifi the stratmn right above the Kanto 
Loam stratum which according to 

geologists, formed at the end of the 
Pleicitocene Age^ some asaert that this 
belongs to the period 50 or 40 centuries 
before €HriaL Professor Libby of the 
United States has expressed his view 
from his atndy of radio carbon that the 
pottery of kst part of tho Jomon Period 
was made about 12 centuries B,C+ If so, 
the theory that the pottery at the begin¬ 
ning nf the Jomon Period is 4(1 to 50 
thousand years oldi cannot be m exag¬ 
geration. The JoEnnn Period lasted for 4 
or 5 thousand years. 

During this long period, no influx of 
people from the enntinent occurred, and so, 
though the people did net BotUc down at 
one place but roamed ahout seeking for 
food, an autlden change occurred in tbeir 
culture. 

In the matter of houalng, they mnde 
steady progress* In the beginning, they 
must have taken shelter from the diirkneHs 
and the elemenls under big trees, in caves 
or under projecting rocks, for no trace of 
their dwelling places have fieen found. 
About the end of the dawn period, however^ 
their cavc-llviag started and toward the 
middle period they begun to live in house* 
bnilt on level land During the post-middle 
and the last periods, both life in caves and 
Ln houi^es existed side by side. 

From the cultural point of view, however* 
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there w^ere maoy ups and down^. The 
pnttemp m\ the pottery of the middle 
period sho^" strairth and eiierjr>% IShe a 
miin in the blooni of yoiith, while the 
pottery of the post middle period shows 
rennement and niostery iu akilL like an 
old niaro who has attained coitsuTnnmt^ 
skill. Thus, the culture eoiopletely znaln- 
iDinod its ideotltip because it suffered no 
outside Intmsion nor Inftiwaicc of any kind 
duriHfC this period. 

PerhapH the facts that the Japanese 
klaiids stretch from south to north and 
that the people did not move from place to 
place, account for the difference In the 
Jdmon culture of the north and that of the 
south. It may be partly bccaiiBc the people 
In the southern part of Japan started the 
0shigata^hiki~d6ki (pottery with printed 
declj?!!) while the people in the north began 
the Bmil'a. 

The people of the Jonion Period Jived on 
wild food. Lo Egypt and in and around 
Mesopotamia, Fnlaeolitmc culture thrived 
io the Pleistocene Period, and at the end of 
thia period or at the beginning Of the 
Hdoceiie Age, they began farming and 
raising animahi for food, making earthen¬ 
ware or polished Ktone itnpltnpeatft, and 
learning how to weave fabrics. That is 
to say, they enlered on the Neolithic Period, 
They spread their culture to the neighbor¬ 
ing nreas. The ancestorQ ol present Euro¬ 
peans were indueiiced by the Mesopotamian 
culture* This eacansple shows that PaUeo- 
lithic people lived on wild food while 
Neolithic people produced food. This 
change in etronornie life U the greatest 
traucitiou In the human world. It can be 
railed a revolutloo. 

Some scholars say that the people in the 
Jdmon Period advajiced into the Neolithic 
Ago on the ground that they made pottery 
wid polished stone uten«ilat but they are 
mist^en. for the Neolithic Age initiated 
an economy of food productloOp while the 
people in the Jomon FerEocl did not grow 
food* There are some among tJiese 
scholars, however, who assert that people 
oF the Jonton Period actually did begin to 
produce food. 

This cpiniDn cannot be proved by any 


historical GVidcitceA. It lb true that among 
the stone axes unearthed, are some which 
might have been uftcd aa hoes nr mattocks 
but It cannot be proved that the people 
had begun to till the groimd for no grain 
has yet been discovered if they had 
tilled the land, there must have been a 
great chiinge in the shape of the utensils 
used to serv'e food, as evidence that they 
had begun to eat grain as food* This 
kind ol change is seen io the beginning of 
the Vayni Period but there is no evidence 
of fanning life in the course of the severnl 
thouKund ycar$ of the Jomon Period. That 
the people cuntiiiued to live on wild fond 
for Aeveral thousand years is quite an 
exceptional case In the history of world 
civiimtion and there mast have been some 
reasons for it 

Among them can be mentioticd Japan^s 
geographical position. Japan w^as at that 
time far renioved from the center of world 
civlii^tion* It is assumed that at the 
beginning of the Holocene Age, when the 
land gradually dried up, a group of people 
w'ho nuide prdtery but did not till land 
came over lo Japan. The ancestors of the 
Oshig&ta culture people, that is* people of 
ihe non-ceramic periodt did not know how 
to LlU the land. We cannot imagine that 
thfese people started to produce food after 
they Cniine to these islands. 

Japan^ with plenty of rain and mild 
ciimate, must have been a place covered 
with thick woods and abounding in many 
gmss-eating animals* Besides, as the 
warm and the cold currents meet near 
these LsbiJid};, the sea must have abounded 
with food* It wa^ a pamdlse on earth* 
So, m long ax no sudden [nerense In 
population occurred, the people op the 
Ifllands obtained enough food from nature, 
w^hich was another reasron why they did 
not turn to the bsrd toll of tilling the 
land- 

Thus, the people of the Jomon Feriodl 
□id not begin to till the land but in the 
course of several thou&and years they made 
every effort to get food from nature. They 
gradually began to settle down at the same 
place for more than ten years. They 
impn^ved In their eating habits and doth- 
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injr. As is snid of ihe Europeiui people in 
the upper Paleiiolithlc Aite. tlmt they rtncli* 
cd n limit in food resources, so must the 
people of the Jornmi Period have experienc¬ 
ed dimcultlest in KOttiiig food front 
nature. 

Rise of Yayoi Bunka 

Yayni culture which wan nained after 
pottery unearthed at Yayoi-eho. in Tokyo, 
first rose in the western part of Japan and 
spread to the east. Development of the 
iMittery. standard of Y^oi eultnre pnosed 
through throe pertoda; the ftrst period, the 
middle period, the last period- Pottery 
belonging to the first period has been 
unearthed only In the west of Xa^ya, 
while pottery belonging to the middle 
period has been found in east Japan. This 
shows that culture rose in weetem Japan 
and .<^pread to the east. 

When we examine the Yayoi pottery 
found in Ewt Japan, wo see that though 
there are traces of pattern more or leas 
infiuenceii by that of Wtal Japan, it wiw 
originally and basically developed from 
iomon culture. Accordingly, judging 
from the culture of the time in terms of 
pottery, people belonging to the Jomon 
Period in East Japan were Influenced by 
the culture of West Japan and took to 
tilling the land. They were not driven 
northward by the people of West Japan, 
This can be said not only of people in the 
Kanto and the Chuhu diatrlcts. but also 
of people who lived in present Aomori and 
IwatC prefectures, although the latter 
required a longer period of Uviag on wild 
food, due to the climate which was too cold 
to cultivate riee. As the life of these 
people appeared strange and foreign to the 
more advanced iwople in West Japan, they 
were coded "Eso”, barbarians, after the 
manner of the Chinese. For nothing has 
been unearthed from the places where the 
people called “Eao" lived except relics of 
hunting und fishing by which the people 
of the J6mon culture got their food. Nor 
were they the ancestors of the present Ainu. 

Mewt people by this time, bad taken to 
the life of Yayoi culture, except the so- 
calted Bzo in the far north. Regarduig 


iVest Japan, there is evidonee that Jflmon 
pottery developed into Yayoi pottery- Yet, 
nothing hM been nnearthed to ahoiv that 
people of Jomon culture were driven off 
from their land by some other people. As 
in East Japan, the people shifted from 
Jomon culture to Yayoi culture^ but at an 
earlier dntfc Besides, Y'ayoi cuUnte orig¬ 
in atctl vrllh these people, 

in the Taishd Era when 

the study of Y*ayol culture in W’est Ju^n 
was very active, some scholars connecting 
the rise of Yayoi culture with the Sun- 
Goddess Myth insisted that a new race 
blessed with Yayoi culture had arrived at 
H place in Kydahu from ovemeas. At 
present, however, as the study of the last 
period of the Jfimon culture has been 
completed, many schotara are of the opinion 
that jomon culture gradually developed 
into Yayoi culture. 

That wc can distinguish Yayoi culture 
from Jomon culture is evidence that there 
must have been a great change in their 
way of life. U is Mflumed that in the 6th 
Di‘ 401 century B.C., about the time of the 
rise of Yayoi culture, Japan came into con¬ 
tact with the continent, which brought 
about a new life among the Japanese, This 
contact with the continent must have been 
made through Korea, for at that time, the 
islands of Japan had already come into 
existence. There was a great movement of 
races on the continent, at this time, and 
West Japan, lying nearer to the continent, 
must have been strongly Influenced by the 
movement of the Asian peoples. 

Whether this ambiguous phnwe—-influ¬ 
ence from the continent—^meaut the influx 
of people into Japan or simply cultural 
influence is not dear. If the change In 
pottery design has an important hearing 
on the study of early culture of Japan, if 
the development from the Jomon pottery 
to Yovoi pottery con generally be accepted, 
H can be said that the people who made 
Jomon pottery simply came to make Yayoi 
pottery just as the people with Edo culture 
adopted western civilitation and produced 
the more advanced culture of Iho Meiji and 
Talsho Etas, As a mutter of fact, there 
may have recurred some influx of people 
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inta thi?« CDuntry in the Bth nnd the 4th 
eenturles iudg^ing {ram the fact that 
there was a ^reat movement of races on 
the continent at thia time. Thus idflux, 
htiWEvet* c-ounot have been made on sunk a 
larite i^cnle as to Huppoee that the race with 
Yayoi culture eatne over to Jaiuaa. Nar ia 
there any cviclcnco to prove that a new race 
etuch aa if* mentlcEiied in the Myth of the 
Sun G^>ddcflA came to rule Japan. It may 
rifirhtly be .supposed, however, that the art 
of farminfT. espcciaJly of cuttivatinir rice, 
and that of weav^ing, (chiefly hemp cloth) 
viTre int rod need into this country about 
this time. This completely changed the 
life of the people, first in we^t Japan and 
then ill the cast. This Is ahown in the 
change of pottery* It was the change from 
a diet of wild food to a diet of nuJtivated 
food. 

it wiiifl common in other parts of the 
world that agrarian and pastoral life ca~ 
c)cifitedi but In this country, partly because 
of the climate and partly beemtse the 
Japanese were hj nature, not inclined to 
eat the meat of animals, they engaged ex¬ 
clusively in growing grain. Besides rice, 
they may have cultivated, wheat and miUet^ 
since Yayoi pottery haa been tmearLhed 
even at Buck places as the ChObu District 
and the northern part of the Kautd District, 
where rice farming was Impossible. 
Nothing ebse huti lieea found together with 
the pottery. bowc\''er, to show that they 
enguged in growing dry-land craps. Since 
the remains of the people with Yayol 
culture in Wewt Japan ua weU aa in the 
soiilhem part of the Kunto Dtstrkt have 
been found In marahy places where rice 
farming was possible, we can safely uasume 
that they lived chiefly on rice, 

A remarkable thing about the Yayoi 
people is that they knew, from the firsts 
huiv to line metal, particularly iron. In the 
flrfit stage, they made swords and other 
shurp-odged tcrnlH but did nut make farming 
irnplementa such as hoes of apndea of iron* 
From the fact that the shaped of their 
w'ciipoiis and tools were the same those 
uf Jomon Period looJs^ the secret of refin¬ 
ing iron sand muKl have been discovered 


by the jApane^p rather than tearned from 
the people of the continent. In ancient 
literature, Fonrnfo k<ntuchi (iapanese 
smith) is dustingui.shed from 
riti ^'T’a^g smiths* Even after the timct 
In the midiile agea, when Chinese smiths 
no longer lived In Japan, the reflniDg of 
iron w'aj carried on by the Japanej^e. 

The brom;e sw'ords and biYmse halberds 
which are piaid to have been products of the 
Bronze ciiUure w'cre introduced into Japan 
through Korea Jn the middle of the Yayoi 
Period. Bui at that time, there already 
exJiited iron w^enpons and tools, Eeaidcs, 
bronze was of little practical use to the 
people* Because bronze weapons looked 
superb and dignified in appearance^ the 
people used them as offerings to their gods. 
Moreover^ the bre^nze period lasted only for 
a short dmc. as veiy soon iron and wood 
completely took its place. Thus^ the oncimt 
Japanese never iiFed bronze for practical 
puriKisea, but iiassed from the Stone Age 
right into the Trou Age- From the tiew^ 
point of development of world civilization, 
fiuch a cA.^e Is quite exceptional; but this 
could happen, because Japan waa far 
removed from the so-called center of world 
civil iz&tion. 

Because the ancient Japanese refined iron 
from 3 ferrous iron, they developed, from 
an early period^ the art of mal^g ateeh 
and Utor, showed great skill in making 
j^nperior swords^ which have come to be 
vi'ell-kn<iwn to the world. Thus the Iron 
sand rich San in Dblrict came to be of 
great .^igaiflcancc to the Japanese. This 
explaina why Eaumo (in Sanin > is so oflea 
referred to In Japanese mj^ths. There was 
u time in the history or ancient Japan when 
a trll^e called Izumo plaj'cd an Important 
part. 

IroTi smlth.>i, the cdsential driving force 
uf the new developments carried cn a pro- 
gficronn and Influcntio] business from the 
iron sand In these diatricts. 

Thus, with Yayoi cnlture, people started 
tilling the land and making Iron to bring 
about a great revolution in tho life of the 
Japanese. The history' of Japan took on 
a new aspect 
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Age of village-states 

The new life of rice farming itiwat Kaw 
proved ft Bvcat itispitwliiJft to people 
who had spent Ihoftsands of yeers. com- 
psirntively in peHtu wlthoul safferinE any 
ETeftt outaide invasion. 

Mumhy plncen were naturally chosen for 
rice fanninjr. Since production of Iron 
iDilileinentft had not yet made much pr<^ 
jjrefts they had to use wooden hoes and 
spades. Thus, dry land was not easy for 
ihem to cultivate. 

Aroand marshy spots, therefore, rose 
vlllatres of rice-Erowinff farmers. Moat 
villnpcra in the Ynjoi Period lived at lower 
altitude, with the result that they often 
suffered from disasterous floods. For the 
past aeverul years, escavations for reli<» of 
Yayoi culture have been carried out at a 
place called Toro in Shicuoha Prefecture. 
This piftce hna yielded relic* of a villnge 
and rice fields of the third or second centu¬ 
ry R.C., the last period of the Yayoi Age. 
This Tom viltuEe is located b low swampy 
land with the v.'flter table about 3& centi¬ 
meters below the surface. If one were to 
build a houae here now, one must construct 
a foundation at least one meter hipher than 
the surroundinE land. It has been fmind 
that 10 drain the land, three time# in the 
course of one hundred years, tlie tlUftBem 
tried to raise the land level, but the fruit 
of their labtr was completely washed away 
in one night by a great flood. The people 
who had lived on plateaus tor thoosamds of 
years during the Jdmon Era, lived crowded 
in low swampy place* in the Yayoi Period, 
and nfter bitter experiences of frequent 
lluuds. they came to live at altitudfia be¬ 
tween the plateau# and tlie Rwampa and 
stayed there for another two thousand year# 
till the present <lny' This is the history 
of Japanese villages. 

The Kuina of Toro. Trace# of more 
than ten house# have been found there. 
The entire picture of the Toro village 
cannot be gained from these dwellioga, but 
these houses arc almost of the same size, 
and face the same direction, a tendency 
acen In the Jomon Period, 


Thin show’s that the villagers of Toro had 
not emerged from their primeval life. Such 
atandrtJ^diKatjoii Yjiypi cuUuri? 
in Japanese fanning vUlagcs until rec^tiy. 

It has also been discovered that six or 
seven houses are grouped together, sur¬ 
rounded by a wide space with a moat or 
a forest as It# outerinoat border. Thi# type 
of dwolllnp-plati ia also seen lu villages of 
later periods— of Ihe Ancient Mound 
Period and of the ^rara Era. These several 
buildings constituted one family dwelling 
where the family’s relatives and serv^ts 
as well aa the direct line members lived 
under the head of the family. The lar^ 
famiiv system which is seen in the family 
register book of the Earn Era, was started 
at this time. 

ft Is natqrfll that this UiSfRfl family" sys" 
tem should have developed In the Yayoi 
Era. when they paased fr*)™ tJ'*; f 
hunting tP that of tilling land for f^. 
This large family gradually developed into 
a village of from Id to 5ft famUies from 
the necessity of intensive cultivation of 
rice. In the wild-foqd days, they would 
have objccled to such community life. 

One peciiliality in the farming life of the 
Yayoi Era should be noted here. In the 
Toro ruins, has been found, on a pl®** 
hilometer square, ridges running at right 
angles. The ridge on the llood-eide (fac¬ 
ing the big Klver Abe- wa.<s Hanked with 
boards 30 to 40 centimeters Ihick and 1.5 
meters long, while on the inside of this 
ridge, stakes were put close together. 
rlce-fiulds were irregular In size, from 21» 
to fiUO iMtlm. This Irregularity strikes the 
visitor# to the ruins as peculiar. But the 
same kind of ridge arrangeraimt ha# l)reo 
discovered at lb# Yamnki ruins, another 
spot in Shizuoka Prefecture, which leads 
to the assumption that such irregularity 
wati common among the Yayoi peop^ 
After a life of hunting r«*>d for thousand 
of years, the iincc*tor# 
people established a kind of right to the 
possession of land for the first tl™® > 
cultivating paddy-fields in the primitive 
form of common property. 

It i* imaginable that the paddy fieW 
was allocated to the villagers by the chief 
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of the vLlLui^ That the chiel 

muat have hud ^raiit power over the vil- 
laicem ts nhown from the irrcgolaritj' of 
the lots which seem to have been planned 
by fine man. How such a chief tame to 
power ha^* not hecD fificertaine4 in the histo¬ 
ry of Ju\mn yet btit it can be imagfined 
that if a chief started farming* pEircdUn^ 
out his paddy held to his men, the allocation 
must hove bomi made in the form of ieaseSp 
as waa the ciuie in the Taikn RefornL It 
may be, howeverp that property risht was 
In the handx of the chief unlike property 
rijrht of the present duy and that it con- 
iiiAted U» the chief 'r rccept of some amount 
of the yield from the tiilers iciUtivatora;^. 
However that may have been, the chief 
lorded It over the villagera^ and wheoGyer 
they met him on the rcad+ they must have 
prostrated themselves on the roadslde^^as 
to show respect to hliru 

The early part of Yoyoi culture h charsc- 
terii^ed by the origin of farming and the 
rise of farming vilfages, with all-FK>iverfuI 
chiefs reijciiinu over the villagers. Their 
living cunditlunu showed remarkable prci!- 
gre?«i in every way* after they discovered 
the use of Iron. PoliticaUyR there appeared 
greater chiefs reigning over several 
viHages. This unit of villages was, it 
aoieins, called kuni in those days. The word 
kuni firfiL meant a fence or a bounduryp 
A Chinese character ^hhj meaning a atatOp 
was later applied to It. Theie greater 
chiefs came to be called 

The relation between these greater 
chiefs and village chiefs ia not known for 
rerl4un but presumably, one among the 
village cbiefa rose u> powetp sometimes by 
ioiice atifi sometimes by some kind of incan¬ 
tation. Such a chief was satisfied with a 
tribute from the village chief a, who paid 
him with a part cf what they got from 
the farmers- They did not fed any op- 
pres^iou under him, of he did not dony 
the right of knd-possesaioii which the 
village chiefs enjoyed. Such a form of 
reign waa enlledi in ancient Japanesa, 

Umlur this ku^i ftyatetdp aomc kind of 
force must have bean needed to control the 
people. Especially, if it wim a large kuni 


with more than ten villages nnd^ it> tax- 
colJoclor^ vested with some power or right 
must have been needeth In other WDrdl^ 
there existed sjome kind of people who did 
not engage in farmingt although there 
ware no merchants who ministered to people 
with goesds from distance plucea In SleiWK 
pcptamio, such chiefs tame to live in palaces^ 
around w'bicli great city-states devdopedj 
but in Japanp the communities, composed 
of several villages^ did not develop to such 
an extent because they were able to lead 
a life of snif-^uffltleticy with plenty of food. 
There was no need for them to get things 
from other places. Cbineae ancient history 
lellti. that there were more than one 
hundred A'^m* (commujiitlcs^ in the Yayol 
Era. The number seema too amolh There 
mast have been a great number than one 
hundred vUlago-states all over Japan. 

The next stage of development wae nato* 
rally the appearance of a Japanese nation 
by iini duration of all thcae village under 
one ruler, ^^'eedlees to aaj% this ruler was 
the Tenvo (clanj, forefathers of the 
pre^^nt Japanese Emperon 

Founding of Japan 

The founding of Japan by the Tcund dan 
occurred m the 3rd centuryAncient htiri- 
al-mcunds of the time discovered in the 
Kinki District and others belonging to the 
fourth and dftb centuries found in Ky^ii- 
shu and Kitntd districts have^ it ^eems^ a 
dose rolution with the founding of Japan. 
The ddesst mounds nre of a large acale 
and inside these tombs have been found 
what aeein to have been the treasures of 
those day^i as grave olfeTiog^ Such things 
could have been possessed liy no other than 
the ruler ef a state. Since the oldest of 
such grand mounds have been found in the 
Kinki District, the Tenno dan must have 
come to power hret in the area. In other 
wurd.% Jnpiui was founded by the Tentio 
clan in the Kinki District, who left their 
greatest achievemont in the form of grand 
mounds to posterity* Later, the local chiefs 
who came under the central rule, built their 
lomba after the nmnner of the Temw. The 
old mounds discovered in the Kanto and 
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KyuehO district# imist those of local 
chiefa. 

Sihonnhoki (Chronicle of Japan) and 
the Jfoyifci (Records of Ancient Matters) 
reveal that Japan was founded by the Tcrro 
in the 7lh centarj* B.C. Another theory 
the date of the founding of Japan 
660 years later< How(SVcrt both theories 
arc onaeceptable when viewed from cuHwal 
evidences. One gimeration of the Emperor 
mentioned in the 1# too long to be 


IT 

trusted. There also are some reasons to 
suspect the number of genemtiona of Em* 
pernrs mentioned in it. U Japan was 
founded in the Srd cettury A.D. it falls on 
the reign (rf JJ(y'in*TeatMi. This theory is 
dcriv«l from a mention in the Kojift* that 
the I'clgn of SK/rH-T’enw? was 120 years 
earlier than stated in the SihtrHfilioki. We 
can reas(inably accept, as airtu^ hlstoryT the 
records after the reign of In 

the Siiionthoki. 


Founding of Ancient Japan 


Ancient Japanesse writings 
and Chinese literature 

It is didkuU to give an entire picture of 
the ujisfikv teliui'trLbes) which constitut¬ 
ed units of the ancient society of Japan for 
the records that remain today are of much 
later periods, when these tribes had under¬ 
gone changes. It can only be conjectured 
by the etone implements and the ancient 
t^ba as well as by ancient writings auch 
ad KoJiJW and A'llioiiflAofri. and the ancient 
Chinese and Korean lltcratuires on Japan 
for they are invalunble materials to sup- 
plement hut inference from these tangible 
remaiDS, From those it tan be asaumed 
that th(j ajiioJim naturally came into exis¬ 
tence and RS naturally developed into grea¬ 
ter units, which, after a long period, were 
united into one nation. 

There is no evidence to prove that any 
foreign people invaded Japan nor are there 
stories or legends that tell of any jarge- 
scale fighting smung such village-communi¬ 
ties. It cun be aafdy asaumed, therefore, 
that while the people wore leading a peace¬ 
ful agrariuo life, the whole tribes or village- 
communities gradually became incorporated 
ioto a uatioo. 

As the u/i£ofc« were united into larger 
units, and their social system became ikjih- 
plicated, the chiefs «f the tribes who were 
called uji-no-kaMl became very powerful 
and their ptwitions hereditarj". The chief 
had pt*«er because he was the dinKt-line 
head of the blood-relat ion community, and 


later, from the notion that the whole com¬ 
munity descended from a common ancestor. 
The chief* important duty was, therefore 
to serve the Clan Dinty as the direct des¬ 
cendant of the common Diety of the com¬ 
munity. Each clan-tribe handed down the 
legend* and traditions of its ancestors from 
generntiou to generation. These legends 
and traditions, later collected and coordinat¬ 
ed, with the Imperial Family s* the center 
of these tribe-communities were compiled 
into the Kofiki and the Sihomthoki. These 
books appeared in the 8th century, but the 
uiAtcrial had been collected at the begiiming 
of the 7th century when S^ofoAw Tufafci 
(Prince) planned the compilatioD of the 
nation'a historj*. 

The storieo of ancient Japan told in these 
books are a mixture of history and mythol¬ 
ogy fio that it is difficult to pinpoint the 
actual date of the founding of Japan. The 
other dates are also ambiguous and out of 
sequence- It is quite certain, however, that 
the greatest clan that united the tribe-wm- 
munities into a nation wu.s the 7 '(p«ho in 
Yamato ipresent Nora). But how many 
thousand years ago JiiBwa-Tcfiitd, the first 
Emperor, ascended the throne is not dear. 
Many scholurs for hundreds of yeara have 
tried to give an answer to this question. 
Instead of mentioning the theorire of those 
scholars, her* are some outlines from 
Chinese Jiteretere as auitplementeiTi' nm- 
terial which may help to form aome idea. 

Chinese historical books that make any 
mention of Japan written after 

tlie era of the Han Dynasty. KunsAi* 
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(Book on Han Dyn^jity) aftys that when 
Ifiiii founili^cl Raktiro-jrua (Jca ami ils 
surroundinif in Korea towaril the end 

of the 2ad century B.C, Japan which con- 
siiiUid nf more thsm a hundred A^tiiii ttribe 
communiHe^i sent ml envoy to it with a 
present every year. 

^ff>'KansAo (Book on Late Han Dynasty) 
mentions that durinE' the reign ol Emperor 
Kwiihf VVuh < A.D,), one 

of the tribal states of Japan, sent a mission 
lo Lo-yang the capital^ in 57 A.D> and 
received inju (a sciilptured sesU worn by 
Chinese Dihcinlsii from Empoi^r Wu. The 
gold seal diacovered on Shiga Island m 
Kyuhihu seenw to be the identknt one. Xu^ 
niL^kiini wnSj it jsecfnaj a atmUJ located 
near Hakatn in Fukuoka Prefecture* 
Two hundred yeant later, in the days of the 
Wei D^Tiaaty, this aame Nu^nf^-kuni ia men¬ 
tioned as belonging to Yahadai-kiikti. 

The GtftJn iiiiistor)' of Wei Dynaatyl Ib 
a vulLiable litei-ature, as it teila of the 
various interna] conditionK in Japan- Ac¬ 
cording to this writing, around the end of 
the second century, the country' of Yamato 
was in a chaotic state, with many small 
A:aiii fighting with one another. For a long 
time, there was no one to unite these but¬ 
tling into a nation, but at laal^ a wn- 
roan called /ftnii^e was chosen to rule over 
twenty-nine knni, induding iVK-no-A.'imi. 
Whether %'j^badoz-^o^-a over which Htmiko 
reigned was some district in Kyushu or 
Yamato is a point of controventlefi amnng 
scholars. This queAtloti admits of no hoMy 
decision. But Vi’e cun safely assume that 
independent clan-atates were oa 

their wuy to unification. 

The Yamato regime eventually to 

tiin control over the whole countrj^ This 
powerful Twin 6 dan 6ubju:pited the great 
Izumo tribe tin present Shimane Prefee- 
ture] and many clan-stnlea in the simth- 
vvealem and northeastem parts of the 
country* even conquering such powerful 
tribes with difforenl way? of life an 
ill KyOshu and in the northeastern part 
of Japrvn. Xih<mshoki gives kn account 
of these conquests in Shid4^Sh»gun. wo 
Hcdcen (Generals on Expedition to Four 
Divisions) and YamaMAkerti-T^^Mikoia wo 


Kumn-ifo Eztf Seibatsu (.Ceiujue&t of Ku- 
maao tribes and Eao tdbes). This great 
lichievement of uniting the countryj except¬ 
ing a small pan in the north* it is assumed, 
wa^ completed In the middle of fche 4th 
ccntniy^ Gathering niomentum, Japan sent 
Its forces to coTiquer Korea^ which was also 
emerging from a chaotic condltton* 
NihmiJsHki givea a dramatic story of 
the conquest of Shlmgi i^^llla) by 
Kojd, consort of GA^j-rcninj, The in¬ 
scription on tlae atone monument to Kotal, 
king of Kokuryo* says that toward the end 
of the 4tb century^ Japan subjugated SiUa 
Kara and Pakche. {Prior to It, in the Srd 
centnrj', the Yamato regime conquered 
the Koreitn peninsula} ^ In iho middle of 
the 4th century, Japan sent its expedition- 
nry army to Korea at the request of Fakche. 
plared Mfmiina under Japan's direct control 
and obtained trufEic rights Ln the seas 
around South Korea. 

With & view to having Japan's sovereign¬ 
ty in Korea rccognked by the Chinese ruler, 
Japan sent envoys many timein to China 
through Fakche. This is mentioned Iti the 
Chinese writings. Siifo CBook on Sung 
Dynasty) gives, in the chapter on I Vo 
'ancient name of Japan), a letter from a 
Japanese ruler Wu (presumably Yi^ryakti-^ 
Tvnniit the Idth Sovereign), from which 
a picture can be obtained of the unification 
rrf Japan. It tfays^ for example, ^"our on- 
ciistut-a, clad in armor, went cti military ex¬ 
pedition a over the wridemcsn, aubjiigatfng 
hb states in cast Japan Including Eso and 
states in the went among them. 

They, further, crowed the sea and brought 
ilVt states In Korea under control”. The 
letter was dated 178 A.D. 

The establishment of Japan under the 
Ynmuto regime was compietely over by 
that time, judging by the above letter* 

The first Japajicsc rowwo (Emperor) 
meiitii>ned in Sojn wjys named San, who 
had intercourse in 421 A*D, with Emperor 
KstvTau of Snog Dynasty. If this Son Is 
taken m tneoning Xint^kn-Tenni} (Ifith 
Sovereign, 'ill—the chronology given 
in Xihftmhoki must be corrected by 50 
years. If, on the other hand, San la taken 
fls meaning d/m-Ten?io (IBth Sovereign), 
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tiH [| new theor>‘ clwmis. the iicrlod of his 
rt‘{gii mtwl he corrected by over one 
bundrott )•?»«. At any rate, the fact that 
A JnpAne^a ruler waa called by the Chinese 
name Sen at the bejtlniitnf; of the 5th cen* 
ttiiy ih the hiatury of Sung Dynasty ib sig* 
nldeant and important to the stwiy of 
Jap:meae history. 

The linpcrial Mausleutn of ,ViHfofc«' 
Tr«Jt6 At MoKirao-machi near Saluii in Osaka 
is surprisingly large in scale. It ifi a 
mound, airaost a hill, with a squAre-froot 
and round-l»ack, higher at the hack, rising 
to a height of 22 kim «about 141)0 feet*. 
The site has 102,030 fjwbo <onc fanbo— 
about six feet square) with a double moat 
around it There is another moat on the 
(lutermost border, so that the whole area 
amounts to 140,000 one of the largest 

muusuleums in the world. Ai/tonsJioln 
atstea that this tomb was built while the 
rennd wail still alive. This and that of 
$A/itt-Te)rji«, his father, almc^t as large as 
this, bear silent witness to the power and 
wealth of the Tenno Family of thin peri^. 

The control of the whole country and in¬ 
crease of the Imperial power went hand in 
hand. The political system was gmdimlly 
estAbllshcd under the Vairuito regime, 
with clans related to the Tennb Family 
holding hereditary offices in the govern¬ 
ment. Such clans were called ujf, while 
clans clodely related to the Tennd Family 
were called The clans alau Imd 

Habaar (hereditary family title), showing 
the status of their fanulies. JCobotie were 
divided into oiMt, inufoji, afof, obito, 
mijfatitiiJto and fubito. ThiHO wore ori¬ 
ginally common immes denoting the offices, 
but after a while, they came to be titles of 
honor for the families which held those of¬ 
fices, a kind of hereditary peerage. 

Thus, (he families with high aji-kiibane 
were privileged with political power, land 
and followers as well as hereditary praltions 
in the govemmeat, with T^rifid aa the puMtl- 
caJ and spiritual center. Most of the my¬ 
thological stories, it aeema come to be estab¬ 
lished in such a society. 

The prosperity of the Tonno Family and 
families with aii-taSono has much to do 
with the absorption of foreign civilUation, 


Farming ImplementB, variooa works of art, 
and teebniqueu of manufacture were 
brought into the country by foreigners, who 
later were natumllzed as Jupanesa Tli# 
Imperial Family and uji-kabane-families 
adopted advanced foreign culture as a 
means of increasing their vseallh. For 
mental advancement Chinese books were 
brought into the country in the course of 
diplfimatic inlercouise with Han. Books of 
Confucius, almanacs, the Yi*king and books 
on medicine were mtroduced, through 
Korea in the middle of the fith centu^. 
Buddhism which exerted a significant in- 
flueuco on the minds of the Japanese and 
became the fountain-head of Japanese cul¬ 
ture was also introdmied. 

In short, ancient Japan proapered, form¬ 
ing a politicBt and social hierarchy, the 
Tdmii at the top and uji-kabane-daua under 
him, wliile these clans controlled follower^ 
peupla and lower class people. The Tenno 
Family also had their own direct subjeete 
called s/iiHfllic and AflAnbc. The rapid 
growth of their power together with the 
adoption of foreign civillcation, however, 
brought a reverse aide to the picture, for 
internal conflict and disorder followed. In 
.lapanese literature WTitten after the middle 
»f the 6th century, a mention Is made, of the 
intense struggles for power among the rul¬ 
ing nobles. These confilcls for po^r 
nmoog themselves resulted In weakening 
Japan’s prestige abroad, Japan had to. 
give up, for instance, the ItfiAonh/ii (Japa¬ 
nese government headquartem) at Mimaija 
in Korea In 562. Japan stood in urgent 
need of straightening out her domestic and 
IntornaaoEud diaorder, because the powerful 
nnd united nation of Sul was about to rise 
in China. SA«5toit« Totsfti w«s destined to. 
accompli.th this great task. 

Kansho; Chirishi (hook on Hun U)- 
nasty: geography). This is a historical 
bjHtk tin the Early Hon Dyimaty compiled 
by Fan-ku who lived around 92 AD, of the 
I,atc Hail Dynnsty. Cbapler 2S, under 
the headline of geography, gives a mention 
of ll’ff. We can get. from Uiis account, 
the Chinese people’s knowledge about Japan, 
in the beginning of the Christrian era, 
when this book was written. From this 
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time DTip fill the nytheJitk hl5toric;-Hi3][ bookd 
of Chinn made a mention of Jipim, 
Incidentally, all OhJae^e hutoHca] book^ 
tell of fftrei^ countries which hud diploma- 
tk relaUon» with China, ^ tributaries 
hriDgm^ pi^sents as signs of subjngat-lon, 
while China gave th<;iii gifbt of appreela- 
tioti. whlcli vvaSp virtually, trade. 

Wa-Jin Den In Gohansho and Gii^hi {Slii- 
ry of the Japanese in the Elooh of Late 
Han Dynasty and History of Wei Dynas¬ 
ty L Fan-hua of Southern Sung Dy¬ 
nasty who compiled the Go-J^awjtJio died 
In 445 A.Dp, while Chen-shou i of Tsin Era) 
who compiled the SanQfikushi i history of 
Three Kingdoms^ Wiu amuag them p died in 
29Tp the fact^t showing that Smifjokmhi 
is older thnn Gokawho. There is also 
evidence that Gt^knm^ho depended on Gixhi 
for its account on Japan^ although Q&kan^ha 
has an account which is not mentioned in 
Ciwhf —aceoant of diplomatic rektioas In 
the reign of Emperor Kuapg-Wq. The 
interesting point k that It gives a detailed 
table of distances of varioua states fAiint) 
of Japan and an accoimt of the manneTra 
and customs of the .Tapaneae. But as these 
^ftatemeata were not the results of actual 
experience and Journey in Jnpan^ they 
cannot be trusted* though Interesting^ 
They aeem to ha™ been written from 
hearsay. 

Y amatfit akeru-no-M ih ot o. NihonA h oki 

tells that when a prince, son of Keik&- 
Tp:b«o (12th Soveriegn > conquered Kumm^ 
f tribes in Kyushts, he approached^ dkguised 
HE a wonmn, Kuwnkatni Takeru^ ehJef of 
Kama^o and killed him. Before he died, 
he gave the prince the name of Yamato 
Take™, meaning *'bnivcmcn of Yamato'". 
Tima the great barbariai] tribe of Kutneuto 
cafiic under the control of the Y^amato. 

The prince then went to coniiuer Kzo in 
the Tohoku DistricL On his way, when 
he met with ja atorm «n Tokyo Bay. 
Tachihena-himet his wife, threw heraelf 
into the rtca as a HacrifleOp la order to aji- 
pease the Am god. After subjugating E^o. 
he Ijccanie 111, on hi^ way home, and died at 
Nobono in lac (pr^erit Mie Prefecture). 
Tt sold that us a white pigeon dew out 


frt»m where he was burled. People thciught 
It the Houl of the prince* and bulU a tomb 
at the place where the pigeon aHghletL It 
k called Skii-nkn:** m Saifryn (White- 
Pigeon Mausoleum I. As the result of 
Yamato Taker u's conquesti peace wtw 
established throughout the whulc cauntr>% 
tlSth Sovereign I appointed 
the conquered IdleU chiefs as A-namemiya-* 
tAuk^ and to rule their former 

liuid- According to Fufi(^ki (local his tori- 
cal reeoriki^ the politka] system of the 
liH^al districts was thus estabUshed. 

Jingil-Kogb. According to Xihm^hQku 
(ViWfti-Tciiiid, accompanied by Jfn&U-K6g6, 
fftarled on an expedition to Subjugate 
Kui*ia9»* but before accomplishing hia 
object, he died lo the field. 
seeing that Kuma^f^ was backed by Silk 
In Korea decided to conquer that country. 
She started in nude attlra on her expedi¬ 
tion, accompanied by Tokenouchl-uo-Suku- 
oe. At the aight of her forces, Silk 
surrendered without hghting. Later, Koku- 
ryo and Fakche also became Japans tributa¬ 
ry- states. Thia account may be regarded ba 
a legend of ancient heroea, but we can 
accept as a fact Japan's invoBton of the 
Korean Peninsula^ for it is mentioned both 
in Korean and Chinese writings. 

S6>Sho; E^o-Den; Wakoku-je (Chapter 
an the country of Wa. In the Story of 
BarbariuELS lit Simg-Shu)* Sm§ Shu is 
the history of th& Sung Dynasty, (one of 
the six Dynasties of China) compiled by 
Chen-yo (died 51Uj of Liang Dynisly. A 
mention la mede of Japan in Vulame 97, 
under the title of ‘"Story of the Barlmrians'^ 
The most important thing In this story is 
that it mentions five Emperona of Japan, 
Son, Chen, liift sons, Chi, Hsing. and Wu. 
When wfi pul these names in their geneti- 
logical order and try to fit them into proper 
order* we have three dilferent opiplonsi 
the firsit opinki]i asserting that San vi-oa 
I nth Sovereign J the second 
□pinion saying that San was Nwiokn*T™’n& 
I i^th Sovereign) and the third* 6nn-Tenn6 
1 15th Sovereign j. We liavc nko 2 opinions 
about Chen or l"a( according to the book 
of Liang), one artsuming him iw .Vmfofcu- 
anil anolhrr, os Han^ri-Trnntt nBth 
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SovCT^lgti t Cbi ift R-'ssiiBicd to be /tiflifs* 
T<'n?io 119 th), Hainges 4iite5-Tcn»io C20tb) 
Hiid Wu H# FiliT^oAjii-rewtto C21tb Sover¬ 
eign J. By these records, we can more or 
lees t'orrecl the smbiguotis dates in tViAon- 
eftojfei and sol them closer to the nctnxil 
dates. They are, in this way. important 
materials for the study of ancient Japaneae 
history. The book also states that the Sung 
rulers airreed to regard these Japanese 
Emperors as the generata ruling the Korean 
states. 

KuKalarhi. This was the means, bj 
what was believed to be supernatural power, 
of discovering whether a man was telling 
the truth or not. It was used to restore 
the clans and family names to the true 
holders, for by this time, majiy people were 
faisdy claiming family names. First, the 
person to be tried, swore before gods that 
he wjis innocent and then he was told to 
put his hand into boiling water. If he was 
innocent, he would be unhurt, but if guilty, 
his hand would he scalded. This form of 
divination was practiced in many countries 
in olden times. \*ikvn*baki tells that 
Japanese ofllcials invited the resentment 
of the Koreans by practising it, 

Shotoku Taishi’s mitiation of 
new culture 

in the last stage of ancient Japan, about 
the end of the 6th century, there were many 
conlnidlctions and conflicts in Japanese 
social life, which led to political refnrma- 
tioo- Here is a brief outlme of the social 
conditions before the reformation. 

In ancient Japan, gutsaAro (common 
people) and j/otrawe tlow class people} 
were largely equivalent to slaves In westem 
countries. Tbey were sometimes regarded 
as Identical but, after all, n typical slave 
system such as was seen in westero coun¬ 
tries did not dm'elop in Japan, 

This was perhaps beenuse in those days, 
the art of making things was not known 
and the exchange of products was limited 
la a narrow area. Further, because of 
geographical features, social conditions in 
different places remained isolnt^. In soim 
regiona primitive communal life was still 


very strong, so that even when such a com¬ 
munity was subjugated by a stronger chief, 
the conqueror could not dissolve the com¬ 
munity at his vdJlp nor could he make the 
people serve him. Thus, the common people 
Ifotsuko enjoyed greater freedom than 
slaves, leading independent lives- This was 
typical of the ancient society of Japan, 
Besides, there were differences among yu- 
tKHko themselves, such as tillers of the land 
owned by nobles, others who engaged in 
special kinds of manual labor. 

After Chinese civilisation was intro¬ 
duced, Japanese society made rapid pro¬ 
gress by adopting the art of manufacturing 
goods, which led to keen competition among 
the nobles to secure workers. In the 
beginning, when » noble with high position 
in the central government subjugated a 
ffozokii (local trib^hief), he simply 
imposed Uutes on him. But now, many 
nobles tried to transfer the people belong¬ 
ing to the local chiefs to their own Irod. 
However, they met with strong opposition, 
for local chiefs ruled over their commm 
nities with a strong spiritual bond. This 
discrepancy between the central and locd 
conditions resulted in sluggish economic 
progress. These social and economic con¬ 
tradictions caused political unrest and 
social instability. The relations between 
nobles and their irofsnlw and yofewnte, 
betw'een clans and their followers and 
between nobles in the central government 
and local chiefs were disinteRrating. In 
the central government, this unrest appear- 
cd in the form of struggle for power 
between and onfure/t. Even Impe¬ 

rial Family mcmberB were involved in 
ceuflicU. bringing about a national crisis 
as well as the loss of national prestige 
abroad. The Imperial Edict issued by 
KCttaku-TennS dfith Sovereign, reign, 6H- 
runs; 

OmL muraji. toHio«o*-»itwats«ko and A 
iio.ntiyata»A'o all employ people at thoir 
will. Further, they vie with one another 
in plundering plains, the Sea. hills, forests, 
fields and paddy-fields, in order to add to 
their wealth. Sometime*, tens of thou¬ 
sands of units of paddy-field have been 
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dune^ed by one person so that thet* is no 
lAnd left to jitkk a ne«dle« 

If such ™ iibsipe of Arbitrary occupation 
of land «^pread rLatlonwidOr U would Jead to 
^eat socia] dti^turbance^^ Time vrm ripe 
to carry out a ^rcat social reform, by 
reor^dniiinE the cxiistingr system and 
patting nJ] people mid land unter the state 
adthorlty. 

!n order to consolidate the nation under 
the sovereignty of the the propagA’ 

tion of palriotli: sentiment genentted from 
the myth of the Sun^Hoddess on the fcamd- 
ing of the country" was resorted to: 

'There are no two s^uiis in heaven nor shalJ 
there be tAvo rulers an earth" or *VAa the 
ancestor of the Ttmif} In Amairrma Ofhi- 
kami (Sun-Godde-^.'^ j p the Tenna should be 
regarded aa dtaadiug :»bove other n(}bL^-\ 
The recurring deilicaticiii of the Imperial 
Family members in the biafor>- of Japan 
can be traced buck to thia Talks Iteforma* 
tion movement, although no concrete record 
of the propagation of thia movement re- 
maini^ now. 

The Chinese national sysbexm of the Sui 
and T'aiig dynnsties. sened as gO[>d modela 
when they »et about the great task of re- 
fnniiatJon, Preparatiom for a centnUi 7 >ed 
government under the Tmno is-m progres¬ 
sing from the time of SWfoJcit TaUhi 
(regent. o03-(522) who obleincd his 
fuDdamental idea^ from the Chinese 
ays terns. 

First of &lb Sholaku Tttishf abolished the 
evil s^y^tem of hereditary offlcea and creat¬ 
ed i:i Glacial ranka^ giving the posts to 
really able peraonsH Me also enacted^ as 
the basis of national policies*, the 11-articled 
ccnsLitgtionf mninly for government ofBciali 
to follow.. Aft regards bk foreign policyi 
taking advantage of the delicate aituatioD 
in Korea^ he succeeded In nondudmg a 
treaty (directlyJ with CMaap when the Sui 
Dynuaty united the fighting states in the 
north and ftouth Kmpirc into u powerful 
nntion. The first envoy to the Sui, sent 
in 607p wvs Ono-no Imoko, who was chosen 
in accordance with bis policy of opening 
odices to the Uleoted. At the same time, 
he sent many mouks nnd students to China 
to gain knowledge of general social condi¬ 


tions there so that it could be psed for the 
accomplishment of the rcforttintion. These 
people Rtayed in China, luime for aeveraJ 
years, and others, for men! than ten years. 
They iwsslniilaicd the Cbincfte civil Lzatioti, 
and when they rotorned to Jap^. their 
knowiedge proved of iovalimble service to 
the attainmeint of the reformatlofL 

The greatest achiovenietit of Shoti/ku Tai- 
Bki was his encDuragcifient of Buddhism. 
When be uudertook to build a new Japan, 
feeling the presaure of the newly' rising 
power i of Sul Empire of Chinn and Silla 
of Korea* he thought it urgent to enlighten 
the people and strengthen their spiritual 
power, by enLoiiroglng Buddhiam, OnJy a 
man of great Insight and vjaion couJd have 
done iriiuch a thing, Saukifd-Gmha icon^ 
slating of three volumes commentary 
expiiislUoR ut the three sutma, the H^kke- 
kyo, the and the S^Mnun-kif&i 

wea bis work. The matntscript of his 
Ht3kkr-kyo expe^itinn, in his mvn band- 
wriyng, remaina to this d 4 i>% This is the 
oldeat Avork written by n lapon^e, SAii- 
Ta/sht regarded BuddbiBni aa an 
ethical rdigion, teaching love of mankind, 
jajvation of the world and defense of the 
country. 

The f/uryH-ji (temple j with its wonder^ 
ful treasures is olao bU legacy to postarlty^ 
This temple contoJiLS vnrioua works of 
Buiidhiat art, which ahow the infiuence of 
Chinciie civUiEatJon, the induence which eon 
be farther traced back to the Greeks Byzan¬ 
tine und Persian civliioatinn^. 

The number of teinpljis bulU by him 
throughout the country, ytm, it Is said, 416 
with 1384 monks living in ihent The 
Shiimuoji (temple) tn Osaka which w’ns 
conceraed with the Avelfaic of common peo¬ 
ple^ upernted the tcharity house), 

the \ dispensary) and the Ryd- 

byfp-in i^cliniOp Thb wofi the forerunner 
uf Japanese social wdfnrt work, 

Shotoku Tuishi also compiled eld legends 
iind traditions Into n book by which he 
clarified the Jinpcrial Family line and the 
lineages of the nobles, with n view to 
awakening them to national censciousnefts. 
Id G04, he enforced the Calendar Act, with 
the result that frem that time an, the dates 
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of «vents Aud their chronological order 
were correctly regintered- 

In the field of productive induatrjiV he 
made effort» to promote the jocreiwe of 
mcricultural production by conBulting 
aKtronumy, alm&unce and geology, nil im¬ 
ported Imm China. He abw opened up sea 
and land traffic. At the height of his 
versatile aclivitLes, however, he suddenly 
died. The sorrow of the whole nation was 
great. The brocade picture, Tcn;u*ofe« 
Jfondoro ShUchi, that reinains La the 
ChuitShii ttcmpk) is the imagtoativc pic¬ 
ture of Shvtokv TfiisbV9 after-Ufei the 
work of his grief-strickeo wives. 

The If-articlcd ccnstitulion. This Con¬ 
stitution stressed llie importance of pea^ 
ful cooporation and friendship, the merits 
of Buddhism, the absolute sovereignty of 
the Tntnd, caution againat political activi- 
licd for tuie*8 own aelf-intercst and necessity 
uf deci.tinn on importaiit natiotial affairs 
through discussion with all concerned- It 
ia clear that he wnnted to realize the apiri- 
iual reform with the help Of Confucianism 
and Buddhism. 

Taika Reformation 

Though Skotoku TawhCs achievementa 
were epoch-mahing, they did not hear Im* 
mediate fruit, because the Soga, a noble 
clan, was allowed to remain powerful- 
After the death of SkCtoku Tttt^hi. Soga-no 
Irukn idled 645J became flo powerful and 
despotic that be killed the successor to 
SAdlofta TaiihL 

Abuut this time, the Sul Dynasty was 
defeated by the T'aug Dynasty and Silla 
in Korea became powerful with the aid of 
Chios, buLh a menace to Japan. Thus, the 
internntiraiai as well as the domestic con- 
ditluDS lafcorue extremely grave. It w*® 
nt Ibia criticftl time that the atudeots seat 
to China by Sfcdtofcu ToisAi returned home 
one after another, Takainukchno-Kuromaro 
aud MJnohochi-no Shuaii among them. 
They told the patriotic men of vision of 
the lime abuut what they saw and learned 
in Chino. This paved the way for the Re- 
furmnlion. With .VokoBo-dcBO-dyi tbter. 
Teiwfti-TntJtd. 071-672) and Sakatomi Ka- 


Ruitarl (later. Fujiwora Kamatari, 617- 
009) as the central figures, preporatlon for 
ihc great Reformation was steadily being 
made in secret. 

The reformation wns started with the 
overthrow of the despotic Soga. father and 
son, in 646, Until that time, there had 
been many struggles for power among the 
nobles. This conflict between the Nnkato- 
rai and the Soga, however, was thnractoris- 
ed by the fact that its main aim was to 
establlab the centroliaed government sys¬ 
tem, by reorganiting the land and the 
people, and nationalizing them under a 
central government. 

For this purpose, the idea of the whole 
oatloD under one Emperor was strongly ad¬ 
vocated. The great insight and vision of 
iVofeaHo-tJcKO-dii and Nakatomi Kamatari, 
combined with their unsurpassed political 
ability, achieved it. The overthrow of the 
Soga was earned out In complete secrecy, 
and immediately after that, a new govern¬ 
ment wa.-* set up with Priest Min and Taka- 
muko-no-Kuromaro as government advisors, 
and Kamatari as wkino-omi (Home 
Minister), 

When JfntofcU'TcMJii; f&Sth Sovereign, 
reign 645-654) ascended the throne, he 
summoned the retired Emperor, the crotra 
prince and all the important subjects in 
the court and made them take an oath uf 
loyalty. He, then, said to them: 

The rclfttion between the ruler and the 
ruled should be like heaven and eur^. but 
this has been obstTucted by the traituraua 
subjects. Now that they are rcmoveil by 
our efforts, there shall be no two ruler* to 
the land nor any rtbellioufl flubjecta here¬ 
after. 

Starting with this day. Toika was UBert 
aa the name of the era. According to 
Sihonuftttki. from this lime to the nr«U- 
matioR of the Tuika Reformation in the 
foUawing year, cautious and deliberate 
prepuratious were going on, Ai hla 
foreign policy, the Emperaf expruMed 
strong wishes of frirnidship and pe^ 
to foreign envoys in Japan. With a view 
to giiidtog public fluntimeat. he emph^ized 
the importance o.f observance of religfoui 
festivitiefi. The Emperor himself made 
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D^erlngiA the ifoda. At the 4 iame Hme, 
he issued an Impoiial Edict for EneQurage- 
ment of Buddhism. then appomted ten 
religious instructors lo teach the monhs and 
nuns, pnttinjr. In a. way, religian under his 
control. As regards the defense poHcj*, 
he had an araiorjr built in ihe eastern part 
of the cnutitry to stem the uprising of Em 
tribes. He catfed on his inaporUmt sub- 
jecta, one after another, and asked their 
opinion a on how to make the people serve 
Ibeir nation with joy. He also had a bell 
JiHd a box placed at the court to facilitate 
the receiving of complnints of the people^ 
Seeing the great gulf between the rich and 
the poor. In the local dbatrictii, as a result 
ut the ]£)ca] chiefs" arbitrary possessLon of 
Innd and people^ he issued an Imperial 
ordinance ou August 15, that *Troin this 
time on^ Land shall not be sold nor shall 
the stronger domineer over the weak and 
the poor."" 

The farmers were overjoyeil ;ViAon- 
^hoki mentions in various passages that 
there was general unrest in society, 
although there w^re hd indications of 
positive revolt on the part of local chiefs 
or of any group 6t the lower people* That 
was why a measure to stabilise the people 
was taken, along with policies on foreign 
relatkoa^ rdigious matters and defenscH 
The Imperial Proclamation of the Taika 
Reformation web announced in December 
G46, it was the proclaTmtioo of new 
govemment policies, according to wblch 
the nation was to be ruled. The gist of 
the proclamation wils as follows: 

Article 1. The people posse^ised by roy¬ 
al-family members nnd other nobles ore to 
be liberated and be nationalized. At the 
same time, all land possessed by them is 
to be restored to the nation. The ex- 
nobles are to be appointed state-oibciuls and 
to be paid according to their ranks. 

Article 2. Regulations for the central 
government ayslem and local government 
agencies and their juris diction are to be 
drawn up. At the game time, means for 
the comiDunication of government orders 
shall be provided ah aver the land- The 
regulations for appointment of government 
oHIcials i^bnll be stipulated. 


Arttde 3. A register of househulds 
ikosttki^ is to be made^ and register of ac- 
ronnts he dmwn up, ^wcording to 

which the allotment of rice fields ( Atindm i 
and coilKtbn nf taxes tthuju^ shnil be 
made. The taxes shall comprise two large 
bundles and two small bundles of rice crop 
on one /flii i,abuut 0,245 ocrer and twenty 
large bundles on one fAw *2*45 acr^> of 
rice field. 

Article -J. A new tux in silk, 

brocade, hemp cloth end polished rice shall 
be made, besides household Burtax and re¬ 
quisition of hordes and wcapona. Each 
county-chief m to be responsible for choos¬ 
ing fair girls to serve as court ladies. 

in shorty the people and land owned by 
old noblcii oiid local chiefs were itationajised* 
and the land allotted, os lease, among the 
people. Another thing web that the central 
government was set up and rim by officials 
with taxes collected by the central govern¬ 
ment to be used as the source of national 
re venue. These two policies were the key 
ideals of the new guvenmeat. The dis¬ 
crepancy of ideal and reality* how'over, made 
the enforcement of these policies lake a 
zig^g course, sometimes of compuL^iofi, 
s-ometimes of leniency or at other times 
of mutilation. Fundamentally, they were 
not againat the natural pregreeis of the 
world. Kntionalization of the land and 
people had long been under way before the 
Reformation The political feuding and 
uniM^t in the capital in the sixth and 
iicventh centuries were^ after all, simply the 
conflicia for power among the most 
infEucmtlal noblm Another factor that 
stood in the way of the nationalisation was 
the remnant of the old tribal systciiL 
Violent opposition was naturally expect«- 
ei\ from the old nobles who did not parti¬ 
cipate in the new government. FirBt, the 
malcoDtent^ among the Sc^gu und Mononobe^ 
in comipirucy with Furuhito-6Ji, a relative 
of the Sega^ rose agalnat the government. 
Then, Sega Ishikawamaro, who had co- 
ti|M‘nitcd ii) the reform movement from the 
LHitriiuiLnK and Arima-tti>-Mika I princej 
rose in revolL These revolts may have 
been the resuJts of false charges but all 
the same the eituatien was cdtlcaL, 
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died after ten years* 
rej Kit- A'efcifo^ai-TeaHO came to the thrcme 
jtsr^in Hjs Safffiri'-rerttiti, Sakaittt^ifno^ji 
still helping the Bmiwrer as Crown Prince* 
Ezo tribes in the northeastern part of 
the land bad been pushed its far bock as 
Hitachi < present Ibaraki Prefeeturaj and 
Echigci tprei+enl HUgala Prefecture) be- 
fart- the Reformation. During the Taikn 
Era iwo fortresses were set up at Nutari 
■ part »f Kiignta city * and Iwafune (the 
name remains as Iwafune ctninty. 

Xow and thnii, Eao tribes 1 * 0*6 againat the 
government whenever an opportunity oc¬ 
curred during strifes in the capital. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of tSaimet-renno. Al>e HirahU 
ivas seat on on expedition to sabjugatc the 
Ew> tribes. He led hia naT>’ along the 
Jaiwn Sea coast and defeated tbe Ezo in the 
Akitn and Tsugam districta and even those 
in Watajimii (present Hokkaido), It is 
said that he even coOtiiiered Misbihnae 
across the Japan Sea ivhicli had backed Eiw, 

About this lime, the situation on the 
Korean Peninsula became tense* The 
T'ang Empire plotting with SiUa, began 
to nltiiok J'akche. with which Japan had 
long been on friendly lerniB. When Pakche 
turned to Japan for aid, the government 
decided to help, in consideration of their 
long mutual friendship. The Emperor ac- 
compuiiued by the crnwji prince, advanced 
as far as Kydahti where he died. The 
crown prince ascended the throne as Ttiwki- 
Tfnno i:6Gl-ti71>. He tried to help 
Pakche. but the Japanese navy was defeat¬ 
ed at Haknsuklnuc by the T'ang navy nnd 
had lo withdraw fnun the Korean Peuin- 
auLi. 

Pakche wns destroyed :ipd five years 
Inter, Kokurv'o was also swept away by 
T*ang and S i Ik. T ong se t up An-tois t u-hu- 
fu tGovemment headtiaorters.) at P’lng 
jang to rule the former territories of 
Pakche and Kokuryo. Many refugees from 
these liestroyed states came to Japan and 
liecume natunditied ita Japanese. 

.Vow. Japan had to rnnke preparation for 
defense against the invasion of T'ang and 
Sillh. Though il had always been JapaiTs 
policy to restore Mi mans as it was 
the dying wish of A’iniwiei-TcjiRo, Tnw-tii^ 


w*aa forced to withdraw completely 
from the Kurcan Penmsuhi and devote al! 
hia efTorta to domestic affairs and reinforce¬ 
ment of defense, Fortressea were built at 
Iki, Tsushinm, Nngato, Snauki and Yamato. 
The capital wita shifted to 6nu in Otau. 

to the meantime, Nakatorai Kamnlari and 
others drafted the Owi-ryd (lawl. In the 
ninth year of reKcfti-rvnod's reign, the 
honaehold regkter system (koeckii was set 
up. This census register nits called Kogo- 
nen-^yaku, which became a good model in 
later years. Kamatari, who rendered great 
sen* ice for the Re format ioti and was givcm 
the family name of Fujiwafa. died in the 
8th year of the Emperor’s reign and two 
years later, the Emperor himself died, with¬ 
out seeing social atahiUty nt home or peace 
ill ifitematiojinl relations reaiixed. 

After the refomntlon. every effort was 
made by the new* government to avoid con¬ 
flict with those who hod been In power be¬ 
fore them, but the social unrest following 
the reformation was manifest. Complainia 
against the influx of T*ang civiliistion and 
unpopularity of the shift of the eapitnl to 
Omi fanned popular discontent with the new 
government. When reaefti-rmniJ died, 
and was succeeded by his sou. fjtomo-no-ojt 
as KUbtat-Ttnito (reign. 6T1-G72). ^nina- 
no-oji, his uncle, rose in iirms at Voshino, 
which developed into a ci%'il ivtir, (Jinsfcitt' 
na-i-oit). Oojnn-BO-d/i w'on the battle, and 
rose to the throne as TfHiwiH-TtfRHO (reign* 
et2-6S6) at Aatfka-wo-ffip“i»iknr«-Ba-WJiya, 
As a result, society was atahilizeti and peace 
agnin reigned over the land, so that many 
pnltclea of the reformation were succes¬ 
sfully enforced. 

It waft in 677 that Rllln at last drove 
the T’ang forces out of the Korean Pciiin- 
suIh and peace also came to Korea. T ang 
was forced to transfer the government 
htark{uarterB from Heiju tO Liao-luag* 
Diplomatic relations between Japan and 
T'oog and SiUa were restored- The Em¬ 
peror was now able to devote himself to 
tbe full realiiation of the policies of the 
reformat ion, paying clue regard to the 
traditions nnti basiiiK them on aetunl condi¬ 
tions. He atwlLafaet) the system of fcohane 
and Instituled ttakmta instead- The system 
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of pkufv rhoo&£ho|i| d&o 

revoked. Now that oJl the loe&iaures neces- 
Rary to aceompiinh the reformutim were 
fully carried out, the Emperor entered upon 
three A'reat taaks; the e^tabliidimmit of 
Ritsur!^6 ilawi, the eompJtation of the hiB- 
tijry and the buildiog of the capital. Tbeae 
workd were to be completed by his aucces* 
aor at the biginning of the Nm^a Era, 

Handen Shuju 

In view of the fact that primitive tribal 
commimitie? did not bknd with the ruling 
claas, some ^cholara have set the date of 
founding of Japan at the Talka Ileforma- 
licBi. But thlii opiftiou la made on a strictly 
modem defUiition of a nation for even such 
scholatii ambiguously state that there was a 
nation in fta primitive form before the Re- 
formation. 

The Reforrnatiod. of Taika may, in a 
sense, be reirarded as the period in which 
Japan waa for the fim time compictely unit¬ 
ed fls a nation, but sines Japan existed he- 
fore that time^ the date of ita founding may 
ruaaotiably be set at the period when the 
local tribes began to be gradually united 
Into a nation with the Taika Refonnatian 
aa the cJlma^ of the long course of gradual 
development. 

The Taika Reforoiation in regarded as an 
epock-making revolution, boeauae a eentral 
government under the Emperor was afttab- 
lished. The hatjclrn shufu ayatem set up 
by the reformstion ww directly relevant to 
the life of the people. 

One objective of the reformation was tie 
ibolittou of the old practice of possessing 
people and land by the noblf^ and local 
chiefs. Now the people w-ho belonged to 
the local chiefs^ amounting to one half of 
the whole populatiani were given the 
legal rights as their former maKtem. They 
were liberated a^i free citise^ns of the nation 
under the rule of the Emperor. At the 
same time, the paddy Adda conRsested from 
the nobles and local chiefs wore parcelled 
out to the people. In other words, they 
were uniformly given the means of produc¬ 
tion and liveLLhood as n huAic imit constitut¬ 
ing the notion, the proper objects of admin¬ 


istration, and the source of nationai 
revenue- 

According to ^hi» handerr tthiuju system, 
every one ttbove six yeartt old, male or 
female^ was given n cerloiD amount of paddy 
^eld with a legal right to hold and till ti. 
Thij^ wm called kubundm i sustenance rice 
field s the men getting two tun (about .5 
acre> while the women received two-thirds 
of the men's ihare. The lower-class people 
each got one-third of the share of common 
people. In principle, the allottment was to 
be renewed every six years.. 

The amount of tax levied for the use of 
the fields changed with the tlmes^ but it in 
presumed that three or four percent of the 
yield from the field was collected as tax. 
There were other forms of taxes calletl ch6 
I in k1rtd» and t commuted which 

were a kind of income tax and household tax 
combined; tn the local districts, zat^uz^i 
and < forced laborli was also requir¬ 

ed. 

Although in later yeara, this tax system 
came to be used by local ofllcialii as a means 
of exploiting the people, iL vras, originally, 
enacts to guarantee the meanf^ of livelihood 
to the people^ according to the spirit of Con¬ 
fucianism. 

Vegetable gardens and housing lots which 
were equally distributed among the people 
according to the site of the village, were 
recognised ae private possessions, while 
wcsrihuid and unciiltivated land could be 
utilized by the whole viHagers as a com¬ 
mon prujjerty. This ideal land system was 
the economic tiask of the Taikn Refonnn- 
tioii, hut in spite of thifl IdeaHarRn it gradual¬ 
ly ceased to be effective after one hundred 
years, and was fbnilly given up. 

The answer may be found in the following 
reasons. 

1. When this syatom is compar¬ 

ed with the Chinese kHnden-Bt4 tequal dis¬ 
tribution of land system it is seen Lhni as 
a sorial policy full consEderation wm takon^ 
but itH economic side was overlookeil As 
U ia common In actual life that mere uni¬ 
form diatrihutlon uf land dwa not work, it 
may have happened that at some places 
labor power to till the aUocated field wa» 
lacking while at other places the fields were 
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too -small for all t he people to cultivate. So, 
when the total incrcanc of farRi-production 
becnme urgent, dloordor atn!»e aa as mcflaure 
was* taken to remedy this defeet, 

2. Beeauae of the political atnicturo of 
thoM! days, particularly the poor condition 
of traffic and communication, it was impoS' 
sible to collect taxes once in six years. In 
fact, outside the Kinki district, tax-codeia 
lion was mado once in ten to twenty years. 
The result was that the local chiefs re¬ 
mained ae powerful as before the reformo- 

tion- . 

3, Due to the fact that too great weight 
was placed on the official ranka with various 
privileges attached to them, there were, 
from the beginning, constant struggles for 
high offices in the capituL Thu*, the system 
was left to take its course without any 
amendment made or any step taken for its 
positive enforcement. 

Under such circumstances, the effect of 
the /(ondfea system was a fraction of what 
had heen expected. It is true that^ it suc¬ 
ceeded in the esneouragemeot of rice cul¬ 
tivation over a wide area, hut very soon, 
farming villages fell into dieorder. Aa 
destitute tillers ran away learing their al¬ 
lotted fields lying in waste, private posspi- 
sion of land was permitted a.^ an incentive 
to reclamation of the land. This gave rise 
to the possession df large tracts of land by 
wealthy and powerful pcrfloim. Official re¬ 
cords of the lime rewal that the Imperial 
Edict issued in »15 A D. deplored the con¬ 
fused condition of the allotted fields in 
various parts of the land. The otficial bul¬ 
letin iissued in &08 declared that the frflwden 
system existed in name only. In the end, 
it gave place to the sApen system. 

Takamugn-horn. Japanese mythology 
tells that Tolfftwiapo-iiorB (the Plain of 
High Heaven' was the original pliwe from 
which the Japanese people came to this land. 
It is Imjiossible to deicnnine where it was, 
but the ancient people thought Talfoni(j^a- 
hara was equivalent to heaven, 

AmalerB.HU Omikoml, According to the 
myth, two gods, liaimai and /coKB)j!f, gave 
birth to A(«»tfrds« fJiiiiAam/ f Great Sun 
Gflddess), She wna worshipped as the 
ancestor of the Imperial Family and of the 


Japanese people. It Is said that she gave 
the people the seeds of five cereals and the 
cow and the horse; she olso taught them 
the arts of sericulture, spinning and weav¬ 
ing. She was compared to the sun. She 
tolerated the riotous conducts of her young¬ 
er brother, but when he disgraced her and 
threatened her weavers, she hid herself in 
ATiifiao litvto 'the celestial cavel. 

Okuninufthl-nO'Mlholo. He ruled the 
[sumo dietrlet after Susfl«e-o-HO-ilfilfo*o. 
He brought prosperity by teaching the 
people Ibe arts of foresting, sea-trufllc. 
medicine and incantation, tarter, at the 
order of /liiiafcrourt Oipjifcomi, he presented 
his land to her and retired to the palace of 
Riziiki fwhere Izumo Shrine now stands). 

Sanshu-no JinkI (Three Imperial Kega- 
liaV. Three sacred treasures the posses¬ 
sion of which d^ignates the legitimate 
Tetind of Japan. According to the myth, 
AmateragH ordered her grand¬ 

son, ,V£fit! 7 (nO-JftAfofo. to decend on roAra- 
cAiAo-bo .Utin! in Hyuga (present Miyazaki 
Prefecture) to rule Japan. She handed him 
a sacred mirror as the symbol of ''eternal 
reign". The mirror was later enshrined 
at Ise i.in the present Iso Kdtai-JingG). 
It ia thought lo be the divine spirit of 
AiNafrrssu ftiwiAainf by the Japanese. 
This mirror along with the sacred sword 
enshrined at Atewfa-Zingif and the wwred 
treasure kept in the imperial Court com¬ 
prise the SanwAn-B'* Jinki. 

Jiromu-Tennd. Legend has it that the 
first Emperor descended from the gods, 
Kamv Vdinaf') /Tfi«rrhit*o-i»o-J/i!fot«i started 
from Takachiho in Hyuga for Yamato on 
his expeditino to cast Japan, subjugated 
the people in the Aamato district and 
ascended the brone at Kashiwara at the 
fool of lit. Unehl- Ho was ^wen the 
posthumciis iltio of JiMBMi-Tewnd, the first 
Emperor (ft Japan. The date of his acces¬ 
sion to the throne is said to have been GflO 
years before the Christiun Bra. but as this 
text has repeatedly mentioned, it is ques- 
tioaabie. It ia guneraliy thought that this 
date came from the raenlioli in an ancient 
writing that hie aeccaaioa to the throne 
occurred January 1. in the year of 
tori. In the Meiji Bra, the people decided 
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that thff day Wl on February Z1 by the 
Gri'sajrlan Cidendar. und was celebrated as 
Empire Day. 

Siijin-Teimb. He mah the lOth Sover^ 
eign. He ia said to liave united (i wide area 
imder sorcreign i-ule. by sending 
thfigun I four generals sent on escpeditiona 
to four parts of the landi. He alao 
trunsferrcd the sacred treasures fixiin the 
court to A'luianai-TUKra in Yarnato (no trace 
of [he place has been found!* There is a 
theory that this tmnfcr was the date of 
the founding of Japan. Another theory is 
that JinJOKJ^TenBd and &v}iii-TennS are the 
jLQiTEie 

Haniu'a^ In anckut timest whm a per- 
son of hijjh iwRition died, his foilowers 
hilled themselves to follow their lord. Ac¬ 
cording to an ancient writing, Sm'atn-TeMan 
'the nth Sovereign'! prohibited this prac¬ 
tice and, at the suggestion of Noml-no 
Sukune, ordered, instead, to make day 
images of man and horse to put around 
the buriaJ moimiL The images are nailed 
haniwv. Many such images have been un¬ 
earthed from ancient mounds, which are 
important for us to know the custonis of 
the ancient people. 

At.skita Tliu nacred MWord, one 

of the three treMiarcs, \s etusbrined here. 
The sword tma another name, A'««oa9ffi-Bo 
nuritffK According to rtiidh, i’lfsono-o-BO- 
-Wifrolo found this sword in the inaldc of a 
monster serpent with eight heads. \Vhpn 
YitniatffTakcrti-HihMikofit. A'mfcn-Tai m^b 
son, was about to start on hia expedition to 
conquer the £io tribes, ramalo./ijmc-no 
hia aunt, gave him this Bword. 
Un hi-i the tiAtive^ of Suruifa province 
(present Ehixuuhn PrefectureJ tried to 
bum him to death in a field but he escaped 
alive by cutting away the dry grass aroud 
him with this sword, the source of the 
name, A'tucandplNO Tsuriipi (Grasa cut 
sword I. He returned as far as Owarl 
< present Aichi Prefecture) from his 
triumphant expedition, where he fell m 
aad died. A shrine wna built at the pjnee 
where he died to his momoTy. Thia is the 
present Afsiffd Jingu, 

Achflci; Wnni, Both are said to have 
come from Pakche .Korea, and taught 


the Japanese the Chinese literature and 
Chinese chaructens. Later, they were 
■mtu ridized in Japan und engaged in the 
Mlerury profession. 

^uxutii-o. He waa a Chinese who ennte 
over to Jupati accompanied by 170 other 
Chinese from ITO provinces, by W'aj* of 
Pakche, They taught the Jiipaneae the 
arts of Bcriculttire and weaving during the 
reign of i5;in-rcnue. They were all natu- 
rallKftd in Japan und colled by the fnmijy 
name of Hutu. They prospered as wealthy 
local clanj!. 

Kuratsukuri-nndorl. He was a sculptor 
of Ruddhist images. He is said to have 
carved the images of 5 lt{ika-^in; 0 n kept 
at 


built by Shot Oku Tami the bcffbinm^ 
of the 7th ccpturj'. Moat of the buildings 
and its treasures aro preserved intncL 
t There la a theory that it was rebuilt some 
flcorefl of years after it was built. Refer 
t(t Fine Art.j. It jg the oldest wooden 
building in the world. The KottdS. Chi’ 
wiow. the Go}ii’n(t-l5 (five-atoried pagoda 1 
have each Its own uiehitecturai beauty. 
The fresco and the three Images of 
(Buddha; and Buddhist saints 
liSAcit^Sajitewi contained in the 
and Vumcdoifo A'lrumitm in the TOhtdo 
are rnre mnatcrplecea of art. The Tamo- 
mmhi-rio Xttshi isanctuary decorated with 
wings of bupj^tid (heeUe) ) in the A'ondd 
was, It IS ^d. the possession of SmlcQ^ 
J rntu/. It 18 seven jifcafeH und acven shu 
(atout _.aa meters) high, omaiaented with 
gilt fixture of transparent arabesque design 
under which wings of buprestid are placed' 
Ob the Inside and alj over the pedesbiJ 
there ia an ojj painting called mitsiidn^J 
Oil jolrixluMd into Japan from abroad. 

N^atoml Kamniarl. He waa said to 
^ the descendant of 

Jfitflio. He was an intimate friend of .Va- 
with whom hr maneuvered 

out the Talks Reformation. An Minister 

reah^tion of the reformatjon. During 

the <5wi(-ryo y,* basis of which 
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the Ta(h&Rit^uri^6 later Ani up. In. 
669. at the tiews of h\B ^rltiea] the 

Etuporar. vi:3ltinff htm, awarded him the 
family name of Fujswara and the order 
of the TaiV/i0^.rf^rjfi. He vnvi baried at 
Tono-mine in Yamnto, A shrine named 
J^nja Was dedicated to him. The 
Fujiwora later beenme influenttaj nod 
pro^l>eroiiHj entered into tnatrittronial rela^ 
tiema with the Imperial Fami1>^ In the 
H&ian Era* they rim the nation as regeata 
and chief advisors to the Emperora. The 
Fujiw^ara have descended to the present 
day to uii unbroken line. 

Introduelioji of Buddhism. It is said 
that in the 12th year of Ki u?i5*^?r-Trwwo 
i2hlh Sovereign 3 the Emperor of Pakche 
presented A'iWitttet-rrnRff with an imaEe 
cf Buddha and Buddhist scriptures. ThiB 
the first time Buddhism was broii^Tht 
into Japam According to Xihonshoki^ at 
that timep there arose a dispute between 
the Soga. pro-Buddhists and the Mononohe, 
lUiti-EuddhisIs. Through Sh0ti>ku Fojs/iFs 
encouragerneniK however* Buddhism came 
to \}^ a great religion of the people. It 
was assimilated by the Japanese, enrkfaiog 
their spiritual Ufei But with the apread 
of Buddhism^ the Buddhist priests came 
to have a great power* and Interfered with 
the nation's politics throughout the middle 

Nara and 


Institution of Kitsu-Ryo 

In the reign of the Kiy^ 

mihttronRitmryfu based on political exped- 
env&A gained after the Tuilm Reformation, 
nns enacted. This law was further revised 
and enlarged by 0^oJbubr<^hjt]ao and Fujl- 
w^ara Fuhlto. In 701 the Taiho-Ritsury^- 
Ritsu ^penal code i Li:i six volumes and ryS 
(eiWi code^ in J1 volumi^a^^—was completetL 
This continued to be the legal basis of the 
natioa^s administration for about 1200 
yeara until the Meiji Heaiomtion. 

The civil code contained the government 
regulations. According to this code» the 
centra] government had two departments, 


ages. Before Oda Nobunagiij Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi and Tokuguwa leyasu put the 
priests under eontrof, they enjoyed extra¬ 
territorial rights* 

Sakiaiori. Sakimtm were soldiers sta¬ 
tioned at outlying pHasts to guard the 
country in the days of the Taika Reforma¬ 
tion* l4itert the Tmktj-RitKur^Q flrrnly 
established this system. Soldiers from all 
over the land were placed at importaJit 
postil in the euAtera part of Kyushu in 
three-year shifts for the defence of the 
country- 

Huyuma; Teinma. Both nre post horsea 
kept ftt every stage for the government 
oQlcinls to use, H S 3 'alem of comtnunicatiou 
set up by the Taika Refornintion^ 

< horses) were fa?t runperB;, Avhich the 
ofllcials used on their urgent trips^ When 
they rode h^^uuma^ they rang bells given by 
the govemTnent. 

Jikifu. By the Taika Reformation, ex- 
tribal chiefs whose land was aationalked 
were givciip in returan orders* ranks and 
offices. As their income, they received 
jfkifu (sustenance households) according 
to their position* U consisted of a fixed 
number of farming households with allotted 
fields. They received half of the tas on 
these delds, (the other half being paid to 
the goverfimont^) ami taxes ealleii cho and 
j/O. 

Heian Eras 

the /mpi^aa and the l>aydA:aru The iiiiitfi- 
kttRf an office unique to JapMi, administered 
the affairs of religious rituals and supervis¬ 
ed local abrlnes. The Dajak^n which took 
cure of genera? admipistrative affoJi^ had 
eight departments: Sakat^ukai^ii-^h^^ Shi-- 

Gynbu^ho^ Okunt-^^hui and A'uiiai-a?np* hiiad- 
ed by Daf^-dnijm iprime ministers with 
5odtfi7m (minister of the Liafti upd Udai/iH 
I minister of the Eight) under him. Daina- 
OUii i chief councillors of the fltatcl aUo 
belonged to this o^ce. These deportments 
hod bourds caUei! Shikin Ryo and Sku 
Besides* in the cspital, there were such gov^ 
emmenl Institutions os Prinjodai and Efu. 
The fiun/ddai a kind of reformatorj" 
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wbiie the Efu was the beadquarters of the 
gu&rdft that fyoliced the capital and the Im¬ 
perial ceurt* 

The local districts were divided into 
Kmai and seven others. These districts 
were further eubdivided into smciiter sec¬ 
tions^ kmi (province), gun (county) and 
jrafo uilbgeK governed by (pro- 

vinciaJ chief) (eou(tt7<]iJef) and 

s^MNsa rvlUagf]- chief) respectively. In 
Kyusyu» the Dixzaifu was set up lor defence 
against foreign Invaalonn In Kyoto, the 
goveminent placed such local ofikes as 
Sakjfit^hiki aiid Uky&~^!tiki^ while Naniwa 
(Osaka) had Sflttjtu-Mhiki,. 

Each department had k^mi (minkter) 
mk€ ivicfrminister) id i third clas^) and 
iro^n (fourth class) o^cials of four grades. 

The syateTTis of paddy-Helda and taxea 
were taken from the Taika systems, the res¬ 
ist rati on list of paddy-field holders wna 
re\-iBed once in six years, as in the mnnner 
of ftnmhn-ithuik. Taxes were collected in 
three forms, jo* yit and cAd. So was a tax 
levied on kuhuHd^n (systeniince Held) at 
tlie rate of two large bundles and two 
ahieves of rice plants (20S shievoa) from 
one tan (0.^5 acfe). Inciden tally , the 
yield from one tun wna e.^timuled at about 
5U bundles. Td whb originally a jabor-serv- 
ice imposed on male adults of ages from 
22 to 60p W’ho had to go up to the capital 
for ten-day lobar every year but usually it 
w as a commuted tax in the form of a cer¬ 
tain £Lnioijnt of cloth. Ck6 wh. 4 a kind of 
rei^uiHltJun in the form of special product^!^ 
such as cloth, siik or Hah. 

As regards military servicCp the universal 
conicriptlon systenn wua enforced, and ono- 
third of the youths of age were drafted and 
assigned to military service in various parts 
of the land. These soldiers w^ero made to 
serve by lurna as sfi iimperial guards and 
^{tkimori (defence corps] in. the coastal 
districts of W'est Japan. 

The RitMH was the penal code. In those 
days, there wiK no division of power be¬ 
tween the executive and the judiciary for 
the executive combined the work of the 
latter. The penal code provided 5 grades 
of penajties; cM t W'hipp|jig)i Jd i beat¬ 
ing with stkkiS u ;rif Chard labor 3, ru (exile 


to distant land), and sM (death). Graver 
punishment w^as attached to disobedience to 
parents or superiors. 

The Tathf} Ritmirif$ followed the model 
of the T'ang Law of China, but becaoae 
careful consideratlnns were given to actual 
conditions of the countty and the customs 
iLtid habits of the people, it remamed effec* 
tive for a tong time. 

The point which was different from the 
T'ang system of law was that the civil code 
provided that Jingikan be indci^endeitt of 
the Dajukan, making the organlzEtioii of 
the Daj^kan much simple. The character¬ 
istic point of the penal code was that gra¬ 
ver punishment was given to crimes of fail¬ 
ing in duties of loyalty ami Hlial petty, 
whiic other Crimea were dealt with rather 
leniently^ 

The Taiho ctvti and penal codes w^ere 
revised and enlarged into ton volumes each, 
in TIB, the second year of Yoro, but os no 
great changes were made, people generally 
call it the Taihu-RiUuryOt, instead of the 

N«^4 

TTtm i'Vril fir-Ei*l, mile iujUiQtia In 
tlw tfl of TbOiA Knu 'l-b iJl* rEtb Itf Jllnirtiillea^r'aiiK^ 

\i riTntl^nf I vuFuntu oi [KflitAJ It V%i3ujn^ or 

*li*rlL Tb* bftAV thM± turtr Uii4*:r lh» tvUffia 

qt tSw H vlriniHy tht llifrtrvtf. 

rrf fl#Ui til ainry on* 

wbm I yf *IB, .kqiiftr^lnir to iIm nEfitntltm ]i»i 

4tk ^TiMlieUE. 

Culture of Tempyo Era 

Up to that ilTne, the chanicterktlc Japa¬ 
nese disilko of impurity made every emper¬ 
or set up a new capital when be ascended 
the throne* A-^ a result, there was no 
rleHnite plan or pattern for building a capi¬ 
tal, Huwever, as national pawner ihcreiised 
and exchange of diplomatic envoy a with 
foreign countries became freQuenip the capi¬ 
tal had to bo built on u larger scale than 
l>efore. For this reason, Gemmg»-Tcnn6 
I reign 7Q7-TI51 chose in 701 Nnre in 
Yamato province as the permanent site for 
the capital and decided to build a magniH- 
cent palace there. Friim that time the 
habit of tmjisferring the capital with each 
now niler ceased. 
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The palace buJJt at Nara was caUed the 
and the capita] was caUed 
It W119 modded after 
Chatiff-im, capilal of Tniig Kmpire* Oo ei¬ 
ther side of S^ij^ku^ii {maio street) 
were streeEa dt right angles^ the section on 
the right side of the main street waa called 
and the left, Sak]/ff- There were eight 
a%'oiiie^ tunning acrosa the tnain atreetp 
while hiocka \Tere called io. At the north¬ 
ern end of the prindpaJ street stijod the 
palace calkd the Daifi aurroimded by 
variotia govemment buildings. It 

was bniU on an Incongruoualy Lajcge scale for 
that time. The main building where the 
executive naeetiogia wore hold was called the 
Ddiffokit-d, i\ and the building used as w^ait- 
ing rooma for the high offlciala was called 
the ChMhn-dm. The present Nnra city ie 
located beyond the old Sakyo^ which means 
that only the eastern part of the old capital 
remains now'. The f7/idsi(i w-den remains as 
the Kodfi (hallf of the Tdahodai-ji Temple. 
From, this we cjui Imagine how grand the 
plan of the capital wm. N’am remained 
the capital for seventy years. 

In thin ero^ natjonal development bsjted 
on the syatem esFlablhihcd In the previous 
perlodst was accumptished^ Administra¬ 
tion was conducted perfectly according to 
the iaw'. In those days, ardor* from the 
central Goverrunent were conveyed oven to 
the remotest parts of tlie land, and law and 
order reigned throughout the country* 
With the capital os the starting point, seven 
highways covered the land; the Tokaidd, 
the Toaatirla, the HokiirlkudOp the Sanind^t 
the Sonyddo^ the J^ankaldo and the Saikfii- 
do. Po«t etationa were «et up along these 
highways, which the governors of the local 
district $ And the taMollectora chiedy used. 
Laud and natural ivnourceit were ns ore and 
moi'c developed^ A» the Eeo LrlheA in the 
Tohoku District gradually came under the 
central Govemment, a new province of Dewa 
Including Akita and Mutsu» was added to 
the territory. The Tagaja (.fortress) was 
huJU in present Miyagi Prefecture, Where 
peace was established!, settlers were brought 
frum other provinces tn redaim the laud. 
In the so nth western part of the country. 
Osumi Province was set up* since tmflk 


with T‘aiig Empire came to be active acmes 
the East China Sea, Socm after, the Haya- 
to tribe in the southern part of Kyushu 
was complEl^ly subdued. Thus, the whole 
land, from the tiorthcosteni end to the 
aouthem extremity came under the rule of 
the centra! Government. 

Remarkable progreas was made in the 
fields of industry, which added to the na¬ 
tion's prosperity. The ret'larriatiou of land 
Tivaa pushed but mining made the moat eig- 
niftcimt progress. Gold, silver and copper 
were mined In many parts qf the land. 
When copper from Miisashi Frovince was 
presented to she changed 

the name of the cm to Wadfi (Japanese cop¬ 
per) in eoTninemomtion of it and a coin 
named W'radd-lfai^di the first coin in Japaiii 
waa minted. 

About thiii time, Shirajd (SilU' in 
Korea became very powerful and wanted to 
trade on equal terms with Japan, which 
often gave rise to confllctfl between the two 
countries. Another conntr>' tailed Pohai 
which me in Manchuria, pitting herself 
against T^ang and SJlla asked Japan to 
trade with her. Japan entered on diploma¬ 
tic re]atlcm>^i wdth Pobal in the reign of 
SkS^nv-Tennfi^ The moat noteworthy thing 
In Japan^s intercourse with foreign coun- 
trloa at that time was. however, her trade 
wdth Tang Empire- 

At that time, T^ang was a proaperoua and 
powerful country, which annexed almost 
the whole area of East Asia through her 
great foreign iavoalans. Since the Sara¬ 
cens, whn roiie in the near East and ctmquesr- 
ed wide areas In Europe and AfHcSj carried 
on trade with Ihe T'ang Empire western 
civilization stTeamed into Cbang-firiH the 
grf^te^d: cuttund center of the East. In 
order to Import T'ang culture, Japan 
entered into diplomatic relations with her, 
and sent ambassadots. The ambossadora 
were called K^ntMkL Krnto^hi had been 
sent several times since the days of Kim- 
hot in the I^ara Era, the envoys 
were sent tn a more pompous manner, al- 
i; ho ugh the voyage wils very diflficultt due 
to the fact that the people had no knowledge 
of the art of navigation. The route to 
T'ang was across the East China Sen, 
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becaufw SU9a barred the Wruy crossini^ the 
narrawcwt part of the Japan Sea. The 
ambaafiadora tcwk with them attKlenta and 
scholnr-^inimka and brought the teamed and 
accomplished baeft home. Although it was 
only four times that envoys were sent to 
T'ang during LhU era, the Chinese eullure 
they brought bark greatly helped the ad- 
vaneement of learning, religion and fine 
nrts 0 / Japan. Kibi-no-^akibi f6d0-775 i 
who came bark from T’ang, was given an 
important post in the Court, while famous 
Abe-nn-Niikamuro '701—77ft ► remained ail 
his life in China. Priest Genbo (died 716) 
brought hack many Buddhiat ncriptures and 
Chinese BuiMhist prinats. Can jin < 67,7- 
768) among them. He btilU the famous T6- 
shodai-ji and initialed the Riashii sect of 
Buddhism. Thmugh these foreign priesta. 
the T’ang eiviliration ejcertcd a remarkable 
influence rm the ruhure of Japan in the 
Nftra Kru not only in learning but even in 
the ways of life. The civilizaticins of Tiidia 
and of the West were aJso introduced into 
Japan in this era. Through the inBuence of 
western civilizalionr especially Greek, the 
origin of Western civilisation, the people 
created great masterpieces of fine art, 
which could mafeh those of the T'ang 
Empire; because, white eagerly absorbing 
these foreign civiJisationa, they made 
efforts to develop their own unique culture. 
The people thus enlightened by introduc'- 
tiun i>f T’ang civiliaation, awakened to 
greater coaseioushesa of their nation, lead¬ 
ing them to writing the countn'’a history, 
first planned by Shotofcw Tauki, This is 
how it happened, G-tio-Yusumaro idled 
728 1 look down what f/ufurfhr 1 narrator < 
llieda-at)-Are, related. This was Ko^iki in 
8 vdltimes. The stories of ancient Japan 
are all based on this hook. This book 
written in Chinese cdniainB the history of 
Japan from the m^-thologicnl ages to the 
reign nf 5a(A'4-r<iiad (reign 693^626^ and 
was presented to the Emperor in 702. 
Subsequently a targe scale task of compiling 
the histoty waa undertaken by T’mien 
ad ami O-nit-Yasumaru. .ViVioMshoA'i' in 
3(J vulumes wrUlca in Chinese was the re¬ 
sult of their effort.-., It in the history of 
Japan from mythological ages to the reign 


of (6S6-GftTi. They wrote U 

in the stylo of authentic Chinese history and 
finished it in 720, Crwrniyo-TeHflKJ ordered 
each province to record the names of the 
plania, animal and miniiSi the name'? and 
hifllory- of RMjuntalHS, rivers and fields and 
the traditions and tcgends nf the place as 
told by the old people. Such records were 
compiled into a book and presented to the 
Emperor. This was t-aJjtHii tin; Fuaohi 
l ineal geography), the first of its kind in 
Japan. The Fudoi'i «f Hitachi, Karima, 
Bungo and Hiren provinces remain today, 
by which we can gain au insight as to con¬ 
ditions in these regions in olden tinues. 

Another oharactertstic of the yarn Em 
is that it was the golden nge of Buddhism, 
Buddhism and national polities were mixed 
up. Sli&mii-Tfmnii 1 reign 724-749'i hod 


deep faith in Buddhism and ordered in 741 
that each province build a seven-storied 
pagoda with the iSafif^d-&*Jifyd (scripture! in 
it. He also made each province build two 
temples, one for mmUss named SMtenn^ 
Gokoliii-tto-Ten and ihe other for nuns 
named f7okke-N^:titaai^no-Trfa, These 
temples called KokubuH-jit or guardian 
temple of the province, Tvore huiit near the 
seat of each provincio) government The 
Toefai-yi in Sam was the Aofe«Aim./j of 
Vanmtn Province, in which a gold and cop¬ 
per image of Bushena Buddha were placed 
by order of the Emperor, The building of 
this temple was a great national iinder- 
takiiig. Not only the Imperial Family but 
all the nohles who participated in the ad- 
mioislrfition of the country ecMSpcrated In 
this work. Thus, Buddhism come to exert 
great influence on the people. The Koku- 
ftifw-ji became the cultural centers of the 
local districts and did a great sm-ice to 
the enlightenment of the people. 

In those daye, there were six aecta of 
Buddhism in .Vare. They were called 
Some of the pri^ta of 
these sects participated in the admin, 
istraliou, whiJo others engaged in social 
work. la many ptovinces, they set up 
/wseya ulms house, and by digging wells, 
buddmg bridges, and offering ferry serv¬ 
ice, greatly contributed to travel and the 
development of local in diw tries. Above all. 
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Gyoki <670^746i left many ^orks 

tM^hlnd biHL TIie aI^o were l&terc^i- 

Cfl In phllantlirfipy, bufIdXnir orphanag^t 
i^lmrity cjbpciuinHe.^ and hid^n-m i iM>or 
hciui^e). Because cif the people's 
faith id Baddhtstiip Lhe templcis eame to 
own huge eatatos and priests enjoyed the 
respect of the people. AJtet a while, how¬ 
ever, there appeared some pn'eats who, 
overconfident of ttieSr power, tried to gain 
temporal power* They meddled Ln pailtica 
imd did u Brent desJ of harm to society. 
Thus, the confusion of religion and politics 
disrupted the social order of the latter 
half of the Xara Era, the whole nation 
suffering from the priests* outrageouB inter¬ 
ference In the nation's administratioir, 

The comnion people lived in their own 
houses and earned their living by farming. 
The farming technique did not make any 
progress, but farming implements were re- 
RiarkaVdy imp revved. Beaidee growing rice 
they were encouraged to produce ether 
cereals. Sericulture also thrived. Manu- 
facLuring wan not known among the people, 
for it WHS exclusively carried on by the 
GovemLinent, noblei^ and temples. Markets 
were opened where people could buy and 
sell goods. Riee^ cloth and thread were 
used for money. There w^ere peddlery too* 
It is true that coin was minted by the 
Government, but in spite of the Govern- 
ment's effort^ it did not become currency 
among common people^ Ait regards 
clothing and dwelling, the high ranking 
nobles in the capital were attired gxjrgeoaaly 
after the T’ang fashion, and lived in high- 
iloored houses, of friwioga-riifeuri^ ihMi/u~ 
4ikiku and fcirizHmn-ntfcari* But the com¬ 
mon people were clad aimoat m the some 
way as the ancient Japanese and Jived m 
thatched huts mostly without Doors. 

Life in the Xara Era was sumptuoun 
after the manner of the T'ang society, but 
such a life was enjoyed exdustvdy by the 
high dasa nobles in the capital, whUo the 
common people remained jls primitive aa 
ever. 

In this era, both national power and cul¬ 
ture made remarkable strides forward 
because the authority of the central Govern¬ 
ment reached the rofootest part of the 
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country, enriching the goverument treasu¬ 
ry. This enabled the high class people to 
devote thcniiidvcs to a^^similutian of foreign 
culture. Thus, national prosperity and 
culture reached the peak in the Tempyo 
Era, in the reign of Many 

Lb Lugs made m those days pemalii today- 
It is caUed Tempyo culture. As a matter 
of fact, T'ajig civilization had strong in¬ 
fluence on this Tempyo culture ns T"ang 
Empire was at the height of pro3perit>’ 
then. The characteristic features of Tem- 
pyd culture are that it was strongly colored 
with Buddhism* and that it wae exclusively 
the culture of the nobility In the capital. 

As traffic with the T"ang Empire became 
lively, Chinese lUemlure came to he much 
studied among the people, Umg before 
this time, tcchooJs had founded under 
the law* where the ^itc of the society learn¬ 
ed Chinese classics, arithmetic, handwriting 
and music* all based on Confucianiam- 
Aboui this time. Jaw and literature were 
added to the above subjects, to meet the 
needs of the times. Great scht^ars of 
Chinese literature of this time were Abe- 
n ty-K likamara Ki bt-no-Maki bi, 0 mi-ncj-Mi- 
fune, and JsonokamMio-Yokatsugu. Omi- 
nu-Mifune is known to have chosen the 
posthumous titles of all the Tew no* while 
Isonokami-no-Vatsugu built a librar^^ with 
a collection of many books* 

Thifl period produced many w^rLter* of 
Chinese poetrj' and prose. KQifmd is the 
oldest anthology written, in Chinese, by 64 
poets of the Nara Era. Many poems In the 
book tan be regarded as exteEent compara¬ 
ble even with those by Chinestj poetSH The 
potion for Chinee clasaicg stirred up a 
faahtdp for Japanese Jiterature^ too. As, 
in lliose days, there was no kam, Chinese 
characters were used, in a inijEed monnerj 
either reading them phonetically or putting 
Japanese tneanidg to them. This in called 
iimafife-Aiiiici. By this menns, the 
jicsa came to he able to put down on 
pa|>er what was In their miniL Historical 
hooks and poetical work.^ thus bam. 
The representative of the former la Ktyjiki 
and that of Uie latter is the Mauiiwthit, 
The .V/oijyoirAn is a large antbolng>' of 
-Ii5i)d ijocms wTilten mostly in the Tempyo 
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Era. The poema are of three kin (is: fanl'a 
^ehon pwm of 3l-ayHnbl«s) (long 

|W€mi ftndaedoA'n i ^^syiliLbLo short poem). 
Mogt contributors to the anthoJoer 

wort Kakiticimuto-tia-Hitomurcj^ Tomano- 
ne-no-Okurap Ynmabo-no-Akahito, Otomo- 
no-Tubito T31.I and Otomo-na-Yaka- 

mochi (716-785) who aii lived in the middle 
of the Sth centuryi while famous poetesses 
are Nuksik-no^kiizii and fitoToo-no-Sakii- 
nom^no-lrat^^ume (died 728U The chnrae- 
terlalk of ihe 1 h that it can- 

tains not only pneiiis of the nciblea in the 
eapitaJ but also‘fexcehent poems uf any per¬ 
son regardless of his social position. It 
has, for e^tamplei poems by farmers Iji the 
northern jMirt of the land aide by side with 
those by nobtes in the enpitaJ. These show 
the life gf the various elasaes of thotte days. 
In alyk the^^ are simple and emphatlcp that 
is, the pnetg expressed directly and plainly 
what they felt, 

Resides llteralyre^ law became a popu¬ 
lar subject of study for the purpofite of the 
administration of the ceotraJ Government, 
which was by that time firmly cgtahlkhciL 
Even books on interprelation of the law 
wore written. Through Lbe exchange of 
scholars with the Tkng Empire^ medicine, 
astronomy, the art of divination (Yin-yang- 
ulmanscs and military' science n\m 
made great pnjgress in this ers. The 
temples were orwet as ck-^^-rooms for the 
priMl.H, The ^dcfi^ (audltoriiiiiit of the To- 
ffhAjdai’^p if how how the prl&^ts were tiiught 
in thijpve 

Euddhiist: culture, characterisGc of the 
Timipyo Ent, left many £na works of art 
and cruftsimLnehlp to poatirit)^ In architec¬ 
ture, temjdes such a.-i Tmm^-dcm (pagoda) 
Hnr}fu-ji iyit}mdmfi\ y^kifshi-jt iHot%dO\ 
and Tfjj^A«>dnf-/i (Eoado and bear 

witness to the dourlshing Buddhisni and 
architecturai iscak of the day. These 
temples have neven regtdnrJy located build- 
Ingn on the site as in proper to a Baddhiat 
cathedral, their roofs and gates decorated 
with elaborate designs. They are ver- 
miUnn^iicquefcd on tlio outside and their 
pillars and wullii inside arc also pniiitcd 
Even to the inlniiteHt details, the fitructnre 
and the loE^tion of the cathedral buildings 


were imKleled on the T'aug cnthedraL In 
the field of fine art. nuiny exedJeut works 
of sculpture remain today. aiastcrfLiI skill 
is Ahtnvn in the carving of BuddMat sutiies. 
The features and the pcMse of the Buddhist 
staiuisf of that time are serene and true 
to life and yet one ettn nlao see the ideak 
of the sculptors in them. The Yaii^sAi- 
itfiQrai and ShoktcQnnmt of the Yakmht-jl 
and a purl of the cologsal Buddha of Tddaf- 
;* are of gold and copper* The 5Ai£:itoa- 
gofin^ Fuku-kmj}iQktt-Kv:^nn<m^ l^ikko- 
E<mntnn and GakkU-Bo^e^Uiu in the Todoi- 
ShH^ftno In the Knidun-in and 
in jbe Shin-Ytjkujifhi-ji arc 
phLster or dry-lacquered Images, It is 
ptesumed that Uiesa statues were carved 
by Buddhist sculptors employed by the 
Imperial Court hut their namc^ are un^ 
known. The craftsmanship of the day In 
in lbe iJi/pfiiitew C Imperial bclonffiaguj 
in the Stt a soarte of admiratian to 

people at home an d abroad. In the Sfeoffo-i'n, 
ffoAea-rmno t reign 74&-7Baj consigned 
the bclonifingB of Shoma-TennS after his 
death. Succeaaive Ttnito. tegm'ding it a 
rare treasui'e huuse. made it a rule to 
fasten the rtoors themfielvep, so that it lias 
been kept intact for about 1200 years till 
the present time. The architecturaJ style 
of the S/!Mao-i'n Is knonTj as azt'ktiraahiki, 
triangular logs asaembled into a buildinig. 
with its rtoor elevated nine feet above the 
uround as to keep off moiatare. The three 
huildlngs of the ShuaS-in contain about 
three thonsami art works eonsistlng of 
furniture, omiiinicnt, mirrora nnd muaicid 
ioatruments. Some are ftold or a liver 
ntomited, E<cime, of mother-of'peari and 
others are lacquer works. There ure aiao 
skiilfu! work# of ei^atjil, and embroider)' 
and other vkholate fabrics. Some at these 
Uiiaflurea were made at home by urtiaans 
in the employ of the Imperial Household 
and the Finunce Ministry, while others were 
brought from the T’ang Empire Besides 
these, there arc documentary writinga. 
The art works showing the influeBcp of 
Wcatero civilization are vharectcristia of 
Tcmpj'd cidturc. In the fieJd of paintiug 
iind drawing^ the fresco aud the portruit 
of Sh6tuku Taithi in {Kondo} and 
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Ibe picture of Tmuyf* in YakuAhi~jl 

iibow the drqss-fityte of the dny and tracts 
of foreiKn mliucnce. Kak4^-€€mai /Jljja- 
ky6 is thought to he the first picture scruLls 
of Japao. 

donnted LOmOOO miniAture 
pu^uda^ to T4dai-ji, Horyn-ii and eight 
other great temples eaeb^ to oppejiae the 
Botils of the war-dead. They were called 
the miUJoii [iagodiei >. The 

Dnrmt'kyS {auLra; put inside these 
goduR is known m a sample of the oldest 
prihtiDg to Japan. 

There was nothing noteworthy to be caJJ- 
ed local culture in those daysi for the 
people in the local districts had no way ot 
gutting in eontact with urban life except 
seeing the comuig mid going of the priefita 
of the Kakubunjif soldiers and central 
Government o^ials. 

Heizin-uo-^litiyako. The capital built at 
Nara in 710^ planned on a grann acate and 
copied after Chang-ajij cap! Lai of the T'ang 
Empire, It remained the capital for about 
70 years, 

Rit^ury^eiji. Administration of T&£- 
h3~Hitauryo, This form uf admintglnition 
was at Ita height iii the Kara Era, 

Rzd. Feopte who lived ift the north- 
eastern part of Japan at the time when the 
central Gov^rttmenl was e^labllshed. They 
long refused to come under the rule of the 
centrai GovemaieiiL 

Tagn-jo^ A fortress huiJt to the north 
of pre.^€iit Sendai in defense against Eso 
tribes. 

W'ndd-Kaihd. The oJdast coin minted in 
Japan. It was made in cuimtiemoratloTi of 
cupper presented in a great amoniit from 
Musashi Province, when mining becamo an 
active and prosperous industry. 

fvsJfimdp Aji anthology of 120 Chinese 
poems {ft the Kara Era* 

Marl} ft gana. Chinese charnctera used 
aa Japanese ayUabie alphabota^ in their 
embryonic atate^ before A^nu^was devdoped. 

jj^lnnyoahu* An onthologt’ eomprJaitig 
4^500 JapanoRe pocma by peraona uf oE 
walks of life in the Tempyo Era. 

Sho&o-in. A treasure hou«e containmg 
the helopginga of Sk6mv^Te7in6. The trejL- 
surea remfuns intact today. 


Aseekurn^cukuru A form of architecture 
built with three-cornered logs. Great con¬ 
sideration was taken for yentilation and 
keeping uff of moisture, The Skf^^in ia 
representative of this form of axchitcctiire. 

Hynkumaitcd, One miUion minijiturc 
pagodas with (sutraj tuaide 

theni. donated to ten tcmplt^ by /fotoitn- 
rrwno to app^e 'thc souls of tlie ft-nr-^lead. 

Tontiudal-jll A temple built by the 
Chinese prieati Ganjim vrho came to Japan 
after great hardahlpa on hift way. It stands 
to the weal of present Nam city* 

Eojfki. The oldest hiatory of Japan 
written lu Chinese charactera^ a mixture of 
Chinese and .Taponcse. 

NlhonshokL A hiatory comprising 3t> 
volumes written in Chinese^ after the man¬ 
ner of authentic Chinese history. 

Furfoki. The oldest books on the gCo- 
gmphy of Japan, with records of products, 
topography, tradidotis and legends of each 
province. 

Koktihunji. Temple for monks and 
nuns bulk in each prav^ince ns guardian 
temploi^ 

Nanto-Hokn^hii* Six Buddhist aecta in 
the Kara Era: 5anrmi, Jd/jf^n, J/ojisOt Git- 
ttha. AV-nmt iiiid 

Transfer of capital fi'om Heijo 
to Heian 

The more Buddhism took hold on the^ 
minds of the people* the richer tjocamc the 
temples and greater the popular confidence 
gained by the priests. The result was that 
the priests came to have temporal power 
and began to meddle in affairs of the sUite- 
The worst example iviw shown in Dokyd 
idled 772j who virtuaWy usurped ^oveJrTeigP 
power for a time, and condurted many out¬ 
rageous deeds. Seeing this, Kmin-Tmna 
look the measure of aeparatliig religion and 
politics, ordering the pnesls to devote them- 
selves strictly to rellgioue matters. At the 
same time^ the building of temples and the 
carving of Buddhist imagefi were restricted. 
Further, with a view' to reuUziug complete 
^eparation of religion and state afralru. 
A'anrmu-reHiiiJ i reign 73I-S06) deci<ied to 
transfer the capital. He chose Yamashiro 
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Province an idenl place for the aite of 
^overTuiteJii, for it afforded a ifOcKl water 
comintinicatioD with Naniwa. After stay¬ 
ing at Nagaqkn for a short time, he set up 
a new capital at present Kycto in 7^4, on 
the pf Wakeno Kiyamaro, This 

was called Heim\-kif6. Heitin-kyo remained 
the capital for ana thousand and one 
hundred years till Tokyo became the capital 
in the Jifeijl Era. The plan of the citj' was 
the aame as for and Ghang'-aij 

in the T'ang Empire, 

la the beginpm^ of the Heian Era, the 
Emperor focussed bis efforts on restoring 
social stability which had been disturbed at 
the end of the Jfara Era^ and repressing the 
power of priests who came to aspire after 
political power. For these purposeSp the 
Gtiverrirnent cautioned the ufhelals against 
wrmit conduct and at the same time, 
reduced the txciea which had become too 
heavy for the people. The Government alao 
prohibited the temples in the former capital 
from moving to the new capital and kept 
a strict control over the conducts of priests. 
It appeared that the Government had com¬ 
pletely dropped its policy of promoting 
Buddhism, which had been in effect since 
the time of Shoffiku-TamkL But as the 
iiece;3sHy of Btiiidkisrp for the mental and 
spiritual ivell-being of the Japanese remain- 
ini the same, the Government urged the 
jrreiit priest#, Saicho and Kukai to initiate 
Tttiifai-sthu Shinn<m-^hu and decided to 
protect these new sects of Buddblain, The 
difference of these new sects from the 
ta-rakmhu lay in the fact that they built 
their cathedrals high on mountain aldea^ 
away from human habItatioiLp so that the 
priests might devote theniaelves solely to 
the study of religtoua teachings. 

About this lime, os the Ezo tidhee in 
the €Ju District became strong again and at¬ 
tacked the Taflia-/u s fortress i ,the Emperor 
4ianl Sakanoue^no-Tamursniaro i 
as commander-in-chief of the Ernst J^ub- 
jugating EspcditioiL He drove the E 20 
tribes farther back and moved hla headquar¬ 
ters to the ifortreflfl). A little 

later, all the Eao tribes were conquered and 
^levelrjpment of the Ou District progressed 
sitioothly. 


About tlus time. In order to cut down the 
enormous expenses of the imperial House¬ 
hold. a policy was taken to allow princes to 
descend to the status of subjects, with 
family iitlta given by the Emperor, x^any 
of tbem settled in the local districts and 
laid the foundation for their Later pro¬ 
sperity and powder, fur there wius no place 
in the ouptUl for their activity. No one 
except the Fujlwani could obtain any high 
po3t to the government By thjs time the 
nature of Irohanr 1 family title) bad under¬ 
gone a change, for the people came to adopt 
the place of their dwellinga aj their family 
names. Dunng the Kdnin Era (310-823). 
in order to solve tbia eonfusjon. Ma^ta-shiii- 
itd and Fujiwara Fuyutaugu worked out the 
ShiHfn Shojirokn f Newly Compiled List of 
Family-Names K This list distinguished the 
lineages of famUies, dividiug them into the 
categories of Kahetsn (Imperial FamiJyj 
Shimhdsu (HescendanUi of Deities) and 
Shi^han 1 various local tribal chiefs). This 
accounts for the Japanese love of lineages 
and genealt^'. By this means, all the 
powerful lords in the diatricta came to have 
one of the four famUy name#, MinamotOp 
Taira* Fuji or Tachibaiia, ao that one could 
^ily see by the fajnily name to which 
family tree a person belonged^ 

In order to nisintain administration by 
the Jaw, Inatituled in the Nnra Era, K^aka- 
Shikt was worked out during the reign of 
three Emperors, Saffu-T^nno, Seitm^Tenno 
nn<l i)ftigo~T*^iino. ITynilcM was an act ac¬ 
cording to which the provisions of the law 
could be amended or aboJlahed. Shiki wo# 
regulations for the application of the law. 
The function of the Dujakcn also underwent 
a chwige, for such practical omcea as JLitro- 
do and Kcbi-iAM were created. They were 
called the kan (ofhees outside the 

law I* These 2 offices gradually mime to 
have great power, overahadowing all the 
others^ 

KarSda was tbe Emperor's private office 
where state document# w^re handled while 
Kvhi-iMhi rentrolUd the police who guarded 
ihu city of Kyoto. 

In thft mBantim,., T’aij^ civili«itiTO had 
l^oinfl ovarwlmjmlngly popular throughout 
tho country and Chinti^e Itternture nttamed 
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lU climax- The aristocrats^ af ]^ra- 
'\T\g, combined with encouraE-eirteiit by the 
Court, led the nebles In the capital to found 
schools to educate their oivn children. ThuB« 
the Fujiwara foimded the Kan^aku^m, the 
Ariwara, the and theTachlbaua, 

the GnkkuLn-in. Priest Kiiltsi estabiiahed 
the Shuftfishn^hi-in, quite a different school 
from the restp for It was for the education 
of cbUdrcQ of common peoi^le^ 

Since they encouraged the study of 
Chinese titeratnre. classics and pootry, many 
masters of Chinese cinssica and Chinese 
poems were turned out from these schoola. 
Most famous of them were Si^i^Tenn^, 
(reign aOD-B23Sp Kukah Odoao-Takamura 
{ 302^52 ■, Suguwiira-no-Michiwine <8-15- 
and Miyako-ncj-Yoabika <334-8791- 
By ini]>eria1 cnmiiumdi the poems composed 
by these people were coinpilcd Into antho¬ 
logies such as the the Bnnka^ 

and the A'eifcofcM-aAti- These 
scholars of Chin eat elasatca also compiled 
five books on Japanese history. They lyere 
Mltfjn Kokh Mmtfiku-JUm- 

Tokn, Shoht^Xihon-KoM and SandaiVitau- 
rskitn Xihimshoki and these five historical 
works ate catted the JJi/tfcokiiiH six works 
of Japanese history. 

Coln was also cojitinuously minted since 
the first minting of Wiidgkaiha, but Vf^ 
nuApenderi in the dwa Era I931-933U The 
12 kiuda of coin iHSued before the suspen¬ 
sion were cal fed ff opicfto-Zutmen o r KdcAo- 
Junisen (Japanese twelve coins k 

After a Linie;^ sa the T*aog Empire gradu¬ 
ally declined, the number ef scholars sent 
in the face of dungerotia sea voyages, de¬ 
creased nod at last* at the suggestion of 
Sugaivara-no-Michliimer the practice of 
sen ding students to China w-hs dropped in 
the era of Kampyd [89=1 k The popularity 
of Chinese litemturc aubsequently wanecl. 

Izawa-Jo. A fortress built by Sakuno- 
ue-no-Tamuraninro In the Euryaku Era m 
headquarters of the East Subjugating 
General. 

Kyatcu-ShikL Supplements made to Tai- 
ho-RitaiiryS, i& meet the needs of the times. 

Ryoge^no-haiL Olilces created in the 
Heian Era, tvhich were outside the pre¬ 
scriptions of the law. 


Shugei-Bhuerhi-in. A Bchoot founded by 
Priest KDkai^ the first educational institu¬ 
tion fur chiWreo of common owple, 

Ryoun^^hik. An anthology of ChineflO 
poems compiled by order of the Emperor. 
Famous poets were and KOhaL 

Rikko4u-abL Six w^orks of Japanese 
history compiled in the eme of Nara aud 
Reian: Niho^^hokL Xihon-Knki^ Skt^ku- 
Xikt/Hffir Shoku-Nihffn-Kifki, Mi>ntokU-Ji^ 
tsnrok^, and Sandai-JUunroku. 

Rise of sboeti (manor) 

After Fujiwara Fiiyutsugu became Aiiro* 
(chief of the Imperial Private 
Office) the Fujiwata dan began to establish 
their power firmly. YoshJfusa, hU son^ 
I,§04-872:' rose from d&jokan to the post 
of smftd uegent i. Yoshifusa's son also 
became sessftd and later kamj^ku (regent 
to grown-up Emperorj* This w'Jis the first 
time in the history of Japan that a subject 
rose to the position of regent. The office of 
WHS also set up for the first time. 
A scAsfio ruled the state during the mino¬ 
rity of the Emperor while a A-ampafcu ad¬ 
ministered state affair!i parallel to a grown¬ 
up Emperor. After Sagawarji-no-Micbiiniie 
was relegated to an iguoniiiious post in an 
out-of-the-way places there was no one in 
the w hole co tin try who dared to stand in the 
way of the Fuji war as. From this lime on^ 
they assumed the highest offices of the 
state, generation after generation. The 
administration by sifssAd imd kamp^ikti as a 
permanent iiistitution was called sekkan- 
As the person who held the office of 
^gssk^kunipGJni W'sa also the head of the 
Fuji warn dan^ combining the highest office 
of the land with bead of the private Und* 
there naturally anwe struggles for this post 
iiimong members of the clan* When Fuji- 
wara MldiLnaga assumed office, however, he 
became so powerful that none of the 
members could match hiuL Ha was father- 
in-law to five Emperors no cl adminlatered 
slate affoira for 20 yeans. Yorimichi, hia 
son. reigned as Jong as 60 years. During 
this period^ the Fwjiwunis enjoyed the 
height of prosperity* 
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Sjnc€ «es»k&4cantpokiL adminiatered state 
affairs in the £tnme oflke whifre his house¬ 
hold JitTairs were mimsEred,, he could ejtcrcise 
Ills polHical power to the interest of his owti 
family or divert the antioDai money for use 
by his family. Thus, his private and state 
affairs became confused. Michinaffa even 
employed the pi^ople In many provinces for 
his ami purposes and put governnieiit busi^ 
new aside Jn order to iiUend to his private 
alTalrs. Under the cireumstancefi^ the Im- 
pofjal Court turned into a place where rites 
and ceremcinics were performed^ The 
courtiers occupied themoelves at teielire 
with the study of yftisoky (court rituals and 
precedents), to which they came to attach 
much importance. 

The gcvertiment posts came to be here¬ 
ditary. The birth certificate was the only 
standard of pro motion, instead of opening 
the gflite to the talented. This led to the 
people's of interest in polities. Forma* 
llty atid passivity becaine the foBhion. The 
aristocrats^ in the meantime^ indijla:ed in 
Itiicury and pleasure. They spent day and 
nij^hl in poetry and musicp singing and 
dancing. Not only the Fujiwaras, but all 
the aristocrats mixed up their private and 
public life. They spent their days at court 
and carried on intimate relsitioos with the 
eoorE*liidiea. There developed, aa a result, 
a taste for elegant speech and behavior and 
beautiful costume. They dressed in sokutai 
<Dialed and jmi-kitoe ^female) apparel 
made of rich fabnea such as damask and 
brcjcade. Their piastime waa conhned to 
indoor games such as t!poein con^ 

testj, r-uitose t pletura contm>. ipo Ukind 
of checkers) and sugoroku ^ backgumcnoti.i. 
As conscience and reason left the minds of 
the people, superstition took their place. 
Belief in tuonoitni (unluckj' days) and jto- 
fatopor Hmluchj' direction) greatly restrict¬ 
ed the movement of their daily life. Every 
thing wft* done according to diviDAtton, in¬ 
cantation and prayers. Believing the 
Buddhist docterine of the ccsinie operation 
of retributive justice, they were resigned 
to their fate and Umged for paradise after 
death. 

twmanJO"TfKHOt intending to imprwe 
such corruption, a.4sumcd the state affairs 


himadf, but could not attain hia object as 
the Fujiwama stood in hU way« Emperor 
Shirakswa, pursued the will of hU father 
and after abdicating his throne, took Up 
state affairs, cutting off rBlntjons with the 
scssho-l;oHJjKii.vi. As tiiis govemtnent was 
carried on by a Retired Sovereign, it was 
called /jifici (.Retired Emperor's Adminis¬ 
tration) and it lasted for along time. The 
litsfi was carried on in the mansioa of the 
Retired Emperor, and ItMca (Edict) cor¬ 
responded to the Imperial Edict, Natural¬ 
ly there etiaued a strife between the cour¬ 
tiers at the Emperor’s Court and the trusted 
followers of the Retired Sovereign, and sub¬ 
sequently, between the Tfnm and the 
Retired rcniid, A1>out this time Fuji warn 
power began to wane 8.s they hud no way 
of purtki]iatlog in the Retired Tr«nd’s 
reign. 

In the naeantime, the procesa of private 
possession of estates atcadily progressed 
and the system of kithm-den < allotted field 
System i CDliapsed. Even under ordinary 
drcumstancpa, it would have l«en difficult 
to get good results from distrtbutiug the 
fldds equally, but since the time when pri¬ 
vate poiscssion of reclaimed land was per¬ 
mitted, many esutes of such privately pos- 
sce,sed land came into the hands of some 
imperial Family members, high ranking 
court officials, temples and shrines. Thus 
private^ estates pojteessed by various people 
came into eaclstence. These were called 
sAdfn. Untike public land under the con- 
ItoI of provincial offictaLs, the shden iras 
independent of any outside control, neither 
were taxes imposed on it. 

With the increase of ahum public land 
decreased and with it, the tiational income. 
Thii.s, the land system under Aifaurpd 
began to fall into decay. As the income of 
the iiffieiols in the central Government de¬ 
creased. Seme of them also assumed the 
pofftA of provincial chiefs, without going to 
their place of appointment This was 
called yufiiw (distant office). The provin¬ 
cial chiefs, on the other hand, bought rank 
or poaitJous, by paying the expenses for 
buiIdioK or other purposes to the court 
Tnta practice of Emying positions wa« called 
/opo. They bad, by this m&sns, their term 
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of office prolonged- In this way, local 
politico also became corrupted. Afl sh6en 
WRF^ the Source of income to the noblea^ they 
made evory efTort to get poi^Kisioti of 
The fjcopJe in the local districts who 
held jcftdfm, or» the other hand, suffered from 
the corrupt provincial ofBcials. They 
donated their to the noblefi or temples 
or ahrines in the capital, and colled the re¬ 
ceivers of hx^ijo or ri^oke. Biich 

^hofft werOp in realityi in the bands of the 
native people who took care of them. Thtis 
ns the number of *1^6cw increased^ the public 
land m vrell aa common people not tiekng- 
ing to decreased* 

Seeing tbia» fiosanjo-Tetiito i reign 
tried to reform local politics by 
setting up a regiatratitm ofhee to regulate 
the possession of and stopping the 

buying of oRicinl posts but he failed in hw 
efforts. The eommini people at last could 
not stand the misrule of the local olHctalsp 
and running away from their land, became 
outlftwa to escape the heavy taxes. Many 
of them became prieats under false natnea. 
Many also tunied into bandits and attacked 
the govemment Btorehousisfl, meoaced Oither 
farmers, or plundered public possessions* 
Although there were military corps station¬ 
ed in each province, uet up under the TaihS- 
for the mHintenanM of public 
order, they bad no power and fell into de¬ 
pravity p because they were under the control 
of proviticial chiefs. At last, they dnisbed 
themselves off. In such conditioEis, the 
people in the local districts lived In danger 
of ]i:K^iug their own live* as Tvell m their 
posscii^lons. As social unrest and political 
ipstnbllHy Increased, they sought Hhelter 
with some powerful perfloas* They found 
life peaceful In the Ah&tn. 

Jn kical diatricls, the decendants of the 
Fujitvara, the Minamoto and the Taira, as 
well Hi descendants of the Imperijil Family 
members now became powerful and respect¬ 
ed central figures. These jpeople and the 
keepers of jfkvm now found it necessary to 
mamtain soldiers of their own to protect 
themselves. So, they came to have a great 
number of retamera— ien&ko~r^to* They 
encouraged them to master the arts of 
archery and borscinanahip. They defended 


their owm estates and sometimes made in- 
roada upon public land or fought with one 
another. The uprlrtinga of Taim-ur^-Masa- 
kitdo niid Fujiwara-nn-Sumitomo were typi¬ 
cal of these uprislngAn Masakado rose in 
arms in Shlmoosa in a fight with his kina'- 
men and extended hts power all over the 
Kanto JDlstrict but waj destroyed in the 
folldwuiig yean About the same time, 
Sumitomo rdied 941 > heading a band of 
pirates, infested the waterii of the Seto In¬ 
land Sea but was destroyed by Onono^Yoshi- 
furn and Minarnoto-no-Tsanomoto- Both 
w'ero overthrown by piowerfiil local nlaiis> 
for the court win? too weak to subdue these 
uprisings. The private soldiers kept by 
these strong local clam* were employed by 
provincial chiefs, under the name of 
Mi, dri/es/n' or fstdbmhi, in order to main¬ 
tain peace. Common people also obeyed 
these aoldiera for their own protection. 
These soldlera were the fofemDnera of the 
warriors w^ho w^erc to pUy an active part in 
later years. 

Seisshd^kampaku. Both were regent- 
ehipa: ^^sbHG ruled the country in the miao- 
rSly of aa emperor and k^mptdeu reigned is 
parallel with a grown up emperor. 

Sessho-aeijl. Administration by 
or kanipakti, as a pennaacal Institution. 

Vtisotfu^ Traditional rites and ceremo^ 
nies in the Court. 

In-sei* Reign by a Retired Tenno In 
his Tnansloii. Retired SftiffutniVii-s/dfcd 
initiated it. 

Shoen. Private eslatee, the right to 
their pceacfision was otitained by reclama¬ 
tions. These estates wore not controled by 
Government oflkials nor were any taxes 
levied. 

II on jo: Hyuke. Nobles or templea that 
posisessed the shorn donated by the redaim- 
era. The receiver was called wh^ 

he was an Imperial Family Tnembt^r while if 
he was a noble above the rank of samrfti 
(third gitido ronkj* he wiui called 

Rlrokujo. An office set up by Emperor 
Gc^anjB, to reform local politics which had 
fallen Enlo disorder. He tried to put the 
ptkiijiesaion of estates In order* 

lenoko-rutu. Retainers of powerful 
local lords, composed of their rclativos and 
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f«lli>wers. They were aklU«d In archeo' 
and horsemanship. 

Mnjsnkndo and Stimitoino no ran. Upria^ 
inga of these two clans as a rasnit of the 
corruption of local polittca. Maaakado rose 
In arms in the Kanto District while Sumi* 
tome infested the waters of the Inland Sea. 

Cultural features of Heian Era 

The T'ang Empire collapsed 10 years 
after JapCbn pea^ced sending ^haLsrs to study 
there. The Sung Empire ^iieeeeded T'an^p 
but a¥ Japan had nut yet entered into 
diplomntlp relations with her, trade was 
carried oti by the Sunff merohanta. Only 
a few prip£iia went over to Sunir for study, 
Nur did Japan have any dipkmatk relatiniia 
with Khiten, which nwe in ManehuriftH or 
with Kukuryo in the Korpa. Thua, after 
the era of Eng], no foreign culture waa 
positively adopted by the Japanefle, result- 
in fir in a Hsfe of new native culture which 
was caJled Heion euJture. It was a culture 
of the ^Jitev but it was apeeifieaiJy Japanese, 
which developed on the nourishment of the 
T'ang civilization, Thia culture permeatEd 
deep Into national life. 

While ou the one hnnd* Chinese liternture 
and Chinese characlers w^erp a fashion a- 
moog the people, Japancive literature alS 4 > 
inade great etridesi after kaiakuna and 
hitapond were developed from the Chinese 
charflcters. These kana, by which one's 
ideas nnd feeJings roidd fi*oely be expressed, 
accelerated the popularity of Japatie$o short 
poETTis, In the era of Jdkan, pcjcms by 
Ariwnra-no-NaHlura ia2&-“S80) and Odo- 
nu-KoEuaehi w^ho iJViHi around S55 and 
olhei^ were compiled into the Rokkwn 
(Six Master Poeta), After the era of Engii 
Chinese literature entirely gave pLaco to 
Japanese short pcouis In popularity. In 
the fifth year of Engi, Ki-no-Tsqra^niki 
(died in ^40) and Oshikpchi-no-Milauno 
idled in 9d7) trielected and compiled the 
Kokin-^W^kodihii a1 the order of the 
Emperor. This cDllection contains old 
poeoia written after the as w^l 

ae those written by the compllera. This 
served as an example for other anthologies, 
and from this time till ibe Muromochi Era* 


£1 atLlhelogles were Compiled one after the 
other. These 21 anthologi^ w^ere combin¬ 
ed into one large book named Ni^iAicM-Dai- 
(Gr^t collect ion of twenty one aii-^ 
tholofie:S |» The of thc^se days were 

chiefly short. Though elegnntf they were 
not so forcible as those of the ManyS; for 
the p«U mnde greater etforts in polish- 
icg their style and nKale of oxprefision+ 
Bui after the poem contests esme into 
fashion, they came to be used as an in¬ 
strument of social intercounfe and enter¬ 
tainment of the fashionable world. Kow 
po«tr>' became meaningless and formal. 


--- T trj upvu 

Tikleft were written. The Tfikttori-Motfv- 
gatari f writer uQhntiwti i in regf^rded {is the 
oldest of such stories, There were others, 
BUgh AS t]|B lut-ldftnogatan, which dealt 
with the jxwniB of Ariwara-oo-XAi-ihii-a, 
L'fAOfosopatort, and yamafo-.Wflwojjafan, 
both, similar to the first. Tona-Nihki, an 
ai^oont of a travel from Tosa to Kjoto by 
Ki*ii(HTaurayuki was the oldest jounial in 
Japan. VUitbo^Mnmgaidri and Oehtkubi>~ 
Miijwaatari were stories written after the 
era of Eni^l. The Epolden age of Ispanafle 
litemture came in the reign of Icftii^-Truno. 
Many prominent authoresses were among 
the cotirtladjes to Kmoress Jotomouln. 
Amung them. Murasakishikihu. who gave 
a vivid picture of the life In the court in 

her Gew^i-lfimojjafari, with Kikaru-Oenji 

as its hero. J/o^pirano-^dsh], essays by 
Seishdnngou, is also a great ntusterpiece, 
famous for the keenness of her aeiufe, sbariJ 
isilticism, end refuied taste, expressed in a 
graceful style. Diaries w'ere also written, 
Such ^ Os tCagtrS-Xikki, MKrtusisltiihikibu^ 
.Vit'i'i, and SaroeAtiio- 

.Vifkfti. The moat remarkable point about 
them is the fact that ladiea played a load¬ 
ing in Uterary activities, most famous 
of them being MurAsakishiklbu iiived 
around 1008 , Iiumishikibu i lived around 
1003) and Akasome-emon (the aame j AJJ 
these women left ihelr Jiterair work's, re¬ 
presentative of the time to tjoaterlty. One 
reason for this was that katm was ehiellv 
tued only by women, Aa for historical 
works, prior to this time, only authentie 
lilJstof>' in Chinese written after the iniraacr 
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of diinesc hifllorr had esist^Ml, Now. 
many fainil};' hJatorl^ written, such 

AS ImaMiiami and 

Eitja~Mmirf(f 0 riari and K<mjaku*Monoff a ta¬ 
rt were also wTittea in those days. The 
Ktories and journalfi written in the days of 
retired sorereifn'a rule did not have the 
brilliance end livoilncss of their predeces¬ 
sors. but At any rate the iieian Em was 
the AuKuatan asce of Japanese literature. 

In the sphere of fine arts and cnuftsmap- 
8hip» the Hcian Era developed ^fenui^e 
Japanese works independent of T'ang in- 
Ihience. In architecture* the Honda and the 
GoJ^noto of the Mnroo^t (tern|de) that 
remain now* were the buildings of the 
early part of this cr*. As the koke < high 
ranking noble families qualided to serve in 
the courts and the huk€ (newly rising 
warrior families) living in the capital 
were prosperoqs and rich, they built stalely 
mansloiL^, tn the middle of this era, the 
reiiidenL'es of these people came to be model¬ 
ed after Buddhist cathedrals. BuUdinfs 
of j^kltidonzHkuti came to be built. The 
//dod^ of ^y^Wdin ni Uji is one unch ex¬ 
ample. It was first built as FujLwarft-no* 
Yoritnichrs residence, and was Liter 
remodeled into a templo^ Another example 
is the Konjikido of ChUson-ii in North 
Japan* which abows the prosperity and 
opulimcc of a local lord. Sculpture of 
thcfle days was mo.^tly of tvoodp 
tfccnaojuro of the and 

the Yftkmhi^Nyorai of the Yatno^hiro-Jm- 
being reprejientative of the time. 
When Michinaga was in jiewer. Jwbd* a 
master-scalp tOPp cn tv ed Afnida-Xi^orai-s^r 
now* kept at the f/oodo, and many plbcr Bud¬ 
dhist images. Id plctorifd artp the works of 
the earlier period of this era depicted tierce 
and gruesome scenes, influenced by the 
Augudi doctrine^ of eanteric Buddhism such 
AS rendai and Shint^on. l.aterp hmvever, the 
Jodosha sect's mJld teaching Influenced 
Buddhist piclures. Such Buddhist painters 
as Kudara-no-Kawanari i:'?S2-853) and Ko- 
se-no^Kanaokn i lived around SSO) with 
their Buiidhlat pictures of Amidn-Ntforui 
■ Buddha) bcioog to the earlier period. In 
the Insei Era and after* the Yamutoi! school 
wdlh human figures and landBcape ra aub- 
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jecU^, rose. Fujiwara-EO-Takayoshi was the 
leading figure. Picture scrolls also came 
into fashion. The Oenji-Monogatari^Emaki, 
To7no-no-Daim.gon-Ekotota, 
and Shigisftn-Enffi-Emaki remain to this 
day. The calligraphy of the Konin Era was 
of the T'aag style. Kukiil, Emperor Saga 
apd Tachibana-pi>-RAyaiiari were called 
^ampttMH £S master culligruphcns) of the 
time. In the Tenryaku Era* Ono-no-Ddfu 
iS&l»-970* initiated ancient atyle of Japa¬ 
nese calUgraphy. He. with Fujiwara-no- 
Sari it44-9J)8l and Fwjiwarano-Koaet 
(ST2-I029k were called MqnseJti ^ three 
master call igrnpheii&J+ Ku2£L^s descendants 
served as court calligrapherg* Their hand¬ 
writings were called the Sezon-ji schooL 

Craftsinaiiship alsjo became indepetideni 
of Tang infiuence. Gold and silver lacquer 
characteristic of Japan was developed £n 
this era. 

The two Budiibist sects, Tendatiih^ and 
ShinifOnshu started by Siiichd and Eftkal 
respectively* thrived under the patixsfiage 
of the Imperial Family and the nobles. 
TcfidatsAn developed into two jub- 5 «ts* 
£nrifiiku*ji and while Shin^tomhi^ 

split into four of To-jT* 

ji and Many members of the 

Imperial Family and famillea of nobles en¬ 
tered the priesrthond* Consequently, many 
temples w'ere built In wide temple eatntes. 
As 5 the priests led a life of seclasion. and 
were devoted to the study of Buddhist 
doctrines^ temples came to be built on hill- 
si de:^. They came to hare ^aii^o ^ tltte of 
mounUin^ attached to their temple names. 
Both Aucts performed incantation and 
practised failh-cure. The people relied on 
the puwer of religion in all matters* from 
Eiatioiial disaAtei^ to indlviduaJ illnesA. A# 
a result, BuddbiAin became quite world¬ 
ly* and the idea of reward in accordance 
with good deeds was thought to be realf:ced 
by building temples and donating Buddhist 
iniagea Lo them. Thus, worldly paradise 
was nought afterp by means of riehos and 
pow'cr. As the ruling class believed in the 
pow'er of incantation performed by prietiU. 
the priests came to have great infiuenco. 
They at last began to maintain soldiers of 
their own. in their JsAdm and forcibly ap- 
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pealed their to the Court or fousM 
betu-een temple:^^ The feud between Fit- 
an<i K4fnkTi-^ji was moat violent. 
In the meant iitie^ the J^o £ievt trmdunlly 
gained ground. Gen.^hini in hh 6ji^\fO€hu, 
edvDCAted that one could attain paradise 
after dcath,r by repeating the name of Bud¬ 
dha. In the era of Hogen^ Genku i Honen i 
piiVOEl the way for Buddhist belief among 
the common people* From this time on 
Euddhi.sm became imtionallzed tmtiJ at lost 
the merger of Shintoijam Aiid Boddhi^m was 
advocated. They said that the source of 
Shinto gcxia were Buddha, and that Bud¬ 
dhism and Shintobm were fdentieaL They 
came to occupy Shinto and put 


Buddhint images thereip, as objects of 
worship. 

Kokin-Wakanhij^ An anthohigy by poetn 
after the .l/ungojiAdp selected under the fm- 
perial order, hy Ki-po-Tnurayaiki 

t'ta-awiiAe^ A poem contest, in which 
eontestantfi taking sideB, made poems on 
tbo spot It wo.^ a popular game among 
the dUte. 

Shinden-^ukurL Grand btiildiogs built 
by noblee in the Heian Era for their resi^ 
dEneeSt modeled after the Epddhiet ca¬ 
thedral. 

Satnpitf^u^ SanR^hi. Master caUigraphers 
of the !!eian Era. The former, of Chinese 
ivriting and the latter, of Japanese writing. 


Growth of the Medieval Feudal Society 


Hogen-no*Ran 

When the weak points of the fjondoti 
aytern became dear, powerful faniiliee tried 
to put kaikitn-dm <newiy cultivated landi 
under their private control. These private 
kaikon-deii wore beyond the reach of na¬ 
tional law' and came to have the appearance 
of aelf-goveming dominlonn. In order to 
escape from the bad ndminiatration of the 
hx-al author Hi 0 . 1 , many farmers cultivating 
Lhe Imadrii left their homes and w^andered 
into other estates. They bought refuge 
in the ^hom which wyi not under control 
of govemmeiit odllkials. 

Ernmng to the end of the Heiap Era the 
nAocn wag enlarged rapidlyi. Templea and 
shrines with Large holdings and many farm- 
era gathered under the nobles. The feudal 
lords who lived in the capital bad to entrust 
the management of their and collee- 

tion of land-tax to the leaders among tbe 
farmer^;. Thus, induential local families 
or local ofbeers of loivcr rank were uaked to 
carry out such busmesa. ^Taile tbeae 
nuinagers of in various local ties were 
iiccutnolatidg power during the l&th and 
11th centuries, court nobles in the capjtoJ 
were leading a gay life* 

As the local infliiential families gmdtiaily 
gained powder and rome to possess ftnner 


control over the land, they did not always 
obey the orders of the lords living in the 
capital. As a result their ownership of the 
shown became notzdnal and fcheir position 
tended to become unstable. The fact that 
the Culture of the FujlivarG Em gives an 
impression of too delicate and aensuoua a 
quality in its literature, arts and way of 
life can be explained as the reflection of the 
rootless and unsteady life of those days. 

Such tendency reauEted in the decline of 
political authority that had hitherto been 
exercised by sfsshd and under 

the Fuji warn cion. 

Thus from the era of Gi>snnJ&Tenno a 
new type of gfjverninent called iiwfi was 
devised to take the place of the waning arb 
atocmey* On the other hand lotal Iphuen- 
tiitl families were building up military 
power for self-defence and to further their 
politleal ambitions* Such military force 
wan called hnshi t warriors t and it waa they 
who disturbed the peaceful atmt^phere of 
Kyoto, ill the eastern district there were 
many rebellions ngabiat the authorities, 
among which revolts In Ou District called 
ZonkunPh-fio^Etci and GQStiTintn''nQ-Ek( 
were the largest in scale* Not only Jocai 
bmM but also sohei or laonk-soldiers of 
large temples near the capital and pirates 
along the coasts of the Inland Sea became 
mmpAnh It was bi/ski and not the legitim 
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THHle niiticjiiAl army nor police ^hat liad 
«0OLiffh power to suppress these uprisiiiKs. 

Seen from the social viewiMiDt* such mili¬ 
tary riots throughout the L'ountry were 
results c>f the confusion in the ^hocn 
ayfitem. tn some casea inHuential local 
families who began to possess actual con¬ 
trol over the feudal estatt*a resisted control 
by the ccfitmJ Govern men t and there wore 
also quarrels jinumg the fnmiliea themaelves* 
While the /n, office of an abdicAted emperoff 
and the families of and Aanipolfu 

were having trouble in the ca]ntab the pow¬ 
erful famUies^ in local districts organized 
fcheir avfji mlJibii*)' gruups. Some of them 
even became military coimnnpdera and esta¬ 
blished feudalistie relations with iheir 
vassals In the alienee of the dieclJnkig ari- 
abicrats. 

Some of the groups were organised under 
nobles who were sent to local districts by 
the Fujiwara family or the fn* Betshf or 
the Taira family, descendants of Kammu- 
Tcufto^ and Genji or the Miimmoio familyi 
descendant'i of Sciara-Tenne^ were this type 
of leaders of the httsAf* Members of both 
the Geifji and the Heishi aen'cd aa warriors 
in the capital for they had coiinectionfi with 
the upper class and nt the s^me time tried 
to {tequire close cannectlDii with the local 
families by eatnhlisbing the relation of lord 
and vassals. Above all, they performed 
meritoridua deeds in defence of Ihe capital 
or in the repression of local riots and their 
oETlcjul position was raised, their inRuence 
became stroiigcrp and their relations with 
the pow^erful local families became doeer. 

In fact, the function of Lhe police was 
discharged mainly by the K’efrifsJ^i, pro- 
secutor''3 oltice, which was not the pdlice 
ageucy under the law as such organi^iitiofus 
AS Emonfii and Dan/odai that had been set 
up by law became powerless. iCehuAlii 
acted practically; It could perforin import- 
lint joba for the time being. Gradually^ how- 
eve ri like other admtni^?tnitive offices, the 
appointment and dismia^al of its ofikera 
cmnc to lie controlled by inhuential persons, 
and m a result its business became formal 
and loose. Moreover, oflicera in the capital^ 
induenced by the teachings of Buddha, came 
to believe that benevoleaoe and tolerance 
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were the best virtue and that acquisition of 
eternal happiness in their future Ufa would 
bo hinder^ by copdemning others. Such 
thoughts made them feel many contradic¬ 
tions in the exerebe of Uieir fndiciaj fimc- 
tions. Thus decrees of anmesty were often 
issued^ for instancep when there were cala- 
mitieiii^ difieoi^, illness of Tenwo or /dM 
I abdicated i?mpercir>p corotiatloo^ change of 
the name of an eta, aicknii^^ of ministers, 
completion of temples or variouft festivals of 
Buddhism or even at the winter solatfee. 
Mitigation of puojsbmeot was praised as a 
good deed and capital punbihiOent was abo¬ 
lished from the 1st year oE K^nin <S10 A, 
D/). From the Ut year oE Chtiho (&9D A. 

Buddhist ceremonies were held at the 
iLebiisAL In some caaes the judges tried 
even to commotate the penalty of a thief by 
deliberately reducing the quantity of the 
stolen goods* 

Yet no major confusion occurred as long 
as bala 7 :ice was nmintaiiied between fear of 
sin and religious mercy in tlie mind of the 
authorities. But tifter the Zenfi^nen and 
GejsaanCfi-MO-Ekt the robbers, offenders and 
burglars became iue regain gly rampant 
throughout the country* Such famous 
rogues a4 Ki to-MarUp Bakemadare-no- 
Yasui^uke and Ibaragi Doji wTre teKtnred 
In stories of those days. 

Above allj shrines and temples which, like 
the powerful local Eairtilies, came to poss^ 
sol fnJe fence forces came to threaten the 
Irnpcrial Court by bringing out the taber¬ 
nacle or sacred wood In an attempt to carry 
their point. In addition to incendiaiisnu 
burglary and murderj these group com- 
plaints by shrines and temples made the 
Emonfit^ Danjodati and Kcbiishi entirob^ 
pow^crlisss, aci that the people had to rely 
u[Nm the powerful police force organised by 
the kical haithL These bmhi were now em¬ 
ployed by the nobl<ss and the In^ Thus the 
local husthi, too, entered the Hmelight- 

AcrordiiigIy» the general circumsl-ances 
of the time made it neceasarj" for the nohlea 
and the lu to appoint bimAi to higher and 
tnore important positions* The AiisAt them¬ 
selves, having a footing in the Icnrai difi* 
trictSt tried to obtain higher ranking in the 
capital in eschange for their military ser-^ 
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vices lo tVie cenlriil Govemment, Theme 
had been various troubles within the fami¬ 
lies of Sekkan^lcf or eompctitioD among the 
courtiers trj'ine' to spread their influence 
with the T^no and the In, No longer was 
there a way to settle such political confusion 
(Kcopt by military action. The result was 
the Hogen^nii-ltan <1156 A.D.,> or the 
incident in the year of Hogan. By this 
battle the private armed forces of local 
parties became so influential as to aettle the 
political diflcord of the upper rlaaa iij the 
capital. So fur the hwshi had worked only 
as the tools of the nobles but now' they ap¬ 
peared on the political stage and began to 
play an important part Minamoto-nu- 
Yoahitomo, a leader of the Seiwa-Genji, 
mobilisted the lntuhi or Tbgoku iRastem 
arca> while Taira-no-Kiyomori, head of the 
Kammu Heiahi recruited miiitar}' forces 
around Uie coast of the Inland Sea. Helped 
by both parties GaslD'f'ofriaicn-TeBnd gained 
a glorlotis victory in the battle and rcpre- 
aentalives of both the Gcttjj' and the Hfishi 
entered the capital. Whether the Geitji Or 
the Heiiiki would acquire poilticul power 
first was to be decided by their ability, their 
bnckgrcuml and by the influence of tbe 
members of the Imperial Family or the 
nobles who w'ere supporting either one of 
the two. Three years later, the battle of 
Il^^ift I j took place and trouble 

between the two military factfotis was set¬ 
tled. f/ciif A i was the victor and their leader 
Kiyoniorl launched himself info the pafiticiif 
world. The age of So-called military ajs- 
centlancy was thua opened by the Hew/u'. 

What should be noticed here especially 
ts the fact that the ruiem of feudal aociety 
did not emerge from invaders from foreign 
countries nor from an entirely now caste 
but from groups having certain connections 
with the ruling cla.4s of the past. This ia 
one of the chDineterifltics of Japunese his¬ 
tory. 

Irtsci. .SillmfrrtICQ-7’c/ffltd, after hi.'S abdi¬ 
cation, conducted the affairs of the atato 
for more than 40 years while ftorik/iiPa, 
Tot/a and £u/oka>TciiRu were successively 
on the throne. This typ® of ndmijiiitrative 
systein ia called Insei or politics by the In 
(olfice of the ex-tenno; and it replaced tbe 


administration by the Timnd as the orders 
and decrees of the ex-tennb were more ro- 
apected than those issued by the TfUnfi now 
on the throne. Such a tendency lasted, with 
occMional e.vceptions, until the demise of 
Kflkuicu-rcrifid in the Ist vear of Tempo 
(1840). 

Sdhe i t Mon k-sol d i era 1. Tern pies, w h ic h 
came to own large aftocn through com¬ 
mendations cff the Zmperiai Family and the 
niihles who believed in Buddhism, organiz¬ 
ed the svUei for their self defense. These 
monk-snldiers were recruited from among 
farmers who Hocked to the temples in order 
to escape heavy taxalkti. Although they 
wore Buddhist robe-s, they clad themaelves 
in armor and Jed a life like hnshi. People 
of that age grieved over the corruption of 
Biiddbism. Later, in the Age of Civil 
Wars, iS^nffoku Jidai i In the 15th and 16th 
centuries, the ^ohei fought on the battle¬ 
field together with the byshi, but their 
power gradually deolinetJ. 
liki and GDsann™-a<>.£7hi, (First Nine 
Yearn’ War and Second Three Years' War> 

l!fukii7tf»-nit-Eki ytas n rebellion of .4 5e- 
the rich and powerful family fji Ou 
District, against the Gfuji, Hovvever, Abe 
who ruled a vaat territory spreading from 
present Fukushimu Prefecture to Aomori 
Prefeeiure was too powerful for Grvfi alone 
to subdue. Sd they had to ask the help of 
hiyohamsfti, inflnential family of Down 
District, .^fter this iMtiile (lOol-lfieSi, 
Kiyohani grew powerful throughout the Ou 
District From lORS, howev'er, h dUcord 
occurred within the family and Minamoto- 
no-Voahlic, governcir of Mutsu District, 
hclpe<] Kiyohnra-no-Kiyohira to defeat 
Kiyobara-ne-if unuie UOSTt Thereafter 

the descendants of Kiyohim took poBfl«.sIon 
this territory iu the name of the FujJwara 
® capital at Hiraizumr. 
For KH) years tfU they were conquered by 
Mmarnot^no-Toritonni in Ufl-l, Himizumi 
flourished as the center of a brge domain 
and was known as little Kyota In t)ic 
grotuidH of Ckifflos;i built by Kiyohlm 

li^'wh^ch' Konjikids] 
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HevWal of cftpUal punisKfnent. In the 
tflt year of Konln {SIO under the 

reign ol Sapn~Tenn&^ there wit« a rebeUlon 
of FujIwarA-fLo-Nakfuiarl and Ku^uko, and 
Nakanarl and the others were executed. 
Thereafter for neatly S50 years no death 
warrant was i^ued, at least openlyp In 
a book on criTne and pun¬ 
ishment written toward the end of the 
Heian Era, it is staled that although rebel* 
lioOf high treiiHon and eight other major 
crimes were punishable by hanging and de¬ 
capitation, in those days it was so arranged 
that the penalty' might be commuted by one 
degree and the criminals were not hanged 
but w'ere exilcil Capital punishTneni wb& 
revived only after the Battle of HogeO when 
many were decapitated as traitors. 

It is said that in this case* too, aeversi 
nobles asked for abolition of tlie death 
penalty but Fnjjrara Bhm^ei ('died in 
1159> ignored their opinion and enforced 
capital punishment ThlSp together with 
the adminlst ration of police show the 
change in the trend of the age. Even after 
the enactment of Inwa and rcgulationB, the 
character and system of the central Govem- 
ment were primitive and their application 
was limited to a narrow scope. Although 
the Government had been founded as Recht- 
staatp thenceforth the age that required fl 
strong military" and judicial policy came 
into existence. It is as it were the birth of 
a police state. 

Ky6 (capital) anU Kamakuva 

A number of tlic had been given a 
chance by the Battle of Hogen to partictpnte 
in centnd poUticiU and by the Battle 

of Heiji they demonstrated their aptitude 
as political admlaiAtratorSp Although Mi- 
namoto-no-Yo^hitoinu wils prominent as a 
warrior, he no match for Taira-no-Kiyo- 
morl in political strategy. As a results the 
Genjl family was annihilated except for his 
1*1 year-old son Yoritomo who had been 
banished to Izu (near MSshima City, Shlsu- 
ukn Prefecture), 

The victorp the Heiahi family, represent¬ 
ing the interests of the local htuM of 
Western Japan* established under 


the leadership of Taira-no-Kiyciinoii. The 
palitlcal advancement of the Heishi was so 
rapid as to aurprlae the people of that age 
and Its holdings were so rant as to cover 
more than half of the entire 60 counties in 
Japan. 

An importunt economic policy of Klyo- 
mori Was foreign trade. The Heiship which 
had a footing in the wv-atem part of Japan 
around the coast of the Inland Sea* had to 
depend upon maritime tran^iportation for 
their fortune. Consequentty they secured 
Dazaifu, a political centre in KyuHhu,. re¬ 
sumed the Intiind Sea Ijner constructed a 
harbour in Hyogo i present Kobe) and built 
Kyo-no-Shin>a Inland. With Fukuhnro 
resort of the Eeiahi) as its centre, the 
trade with China and Korea flourii^heiL 
Itaiikushima Shiiae which was worshipped 
by the HelshI ia thought to be the guardian 
diety of the Inland Sea line and roles of 
Buddhist scripture dedicated by the HeishI 
to the shrine show ue the splendor of the 
time- 

fn the beginning, Hoiahi showed possibil¬ 
ities nf becoming leaders of iieiv age as they 
were doing weU in maintain Lug peace in the 
capitab helped by their comtwratively good 
geographical situation. Although they had 
sprung out of the bus hi class* they fallowed 
the policies of the Fujiwarsi nobles. In 
those daySj temples and shrines, and 
kank€ had been standing in tripartite rela* 
tion for long years. Heiship newly coming 
into eucb a triangle^ could not hold being 
the cause of friction. Thus ffeishi being 
tog eager to gain success, made errors of 
violating the Buddhiai faith and rcspeci for 
the Imperial Family that had penetrated 
deeply into the miruLi of the people. They 
made trouble with large lemples^ such ns 
TMsz-yf of Kara and Efij6~ji on Mt, Hie^ 
and also oppreased G^hirakawa-Hvii who 
was respected as the great ruler of the 
country- Eeishi w'bs branded "the enemy 
of Buddhism and royal and poiver- 

f(i] families of eastern Japan who had iiot 
been satisfied with the pdteiei^ of /JoSfuham 
now saw reason to rise agaiiiRt Heishl. 
The campaign ended in victory for the Ho jo 
Family of It was bccaEiae tliey had 
blood relalionithip with Mhuunoto-na-Yocl- 
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toiao, the most powerful Ic^dur of Gonji and 
also because they v^ere wise enough to stay 
in their home-ground and did not gO 
out Into the capital to seek reckless &dv^n- 
tm-e. 

Afler the series of battles bet^veen Geoji 
and Hei^hi* the bu^hi of the eastern dif^trkt 
succeeded in gaining military hegemony. 
Genii showed superiority of their armed 
forces in the auocesalve battles of Ichino- 
tanip Yaahima and Datinourn all of which 
have b^ome themea for many romantic 
Lttiey in Japanese literature. Thus, Genji, 
favnureil by it& geographical bactiground^ 
eatabli^hed Jn Ramakuni its own military 
govemmenl called Etikufn, 

It was the beginning of the mUitBry age 
in JapaOp Being a small Island countryp 
Japan ran be eEsUy an Med politically^ At 
the same time numerous mountains and cro* 
oked roasiline divide the country' into vari¬ 
ous independent districtsi^ In short it 
possesses two contradictcuy elementi^ unity 
aud diver^ity^ at the same time. ThereforOp 
if aomeone wants to unite the whole coun¬ 
try ^ it in absolutely necessary to establish 
n base of operation in the cctitre of Japan. 
Geographically **the centre'^ ia near the Fuji 
voJranJc group but historically it im found 
either in the Kinki District or In Xobi Plain 
for the I'enson thnt the Tohoku District has 
been regarded loss important Dian other 
parts of Japan. From olden daya thean 
who unified the tountty^ and carried out the 
cention of admlnirstrative powder set 
Up their headquarters in “the centre^' of 
Japan and extended their aw-ay throughout 
the whole country* However^ in the feudal 
fige when the country* w'aa divided into a 
number <if distriutp another charflcteristic 
of Japan^ nsmdy geographical complescityp 
woa emphasii^d It Ss natural that those 
who secure the most favourable dUirlct^ at 
the same time can gain Btrong ruling poiver. 
It ii nlsQ clear that the Kanto Plain is pro¬ 
vided with bmt condltluns fur it includes a 
vast territory which is abundant in agricuh 
tuml producta and is known as a breeding 
centre of horses which in those days ivas 
neccHBUty for Aun^i society* Be^idcB, bemg 
dlstanl from Kyoto^ the people of Kantb hud 
little possibility of learning luxnmus ways 


of Living. Above all* the inhabitantSp hav* 
Ing been mobili;£ed from old dayu for buttles 
against Ezo, vrom generally brave. 

The succe.^s of Yorltomo and Hojd waa 
due to the fact that iheyp bav'mg a footing 
in the eastern dietrict* cf^tnblishiid their 
quarter at iuimskura and gninsd control of 
the powerful families of that district 
Theriiafter Xanto District becsnio ihe 
centre of feudal society. 

Spiritual factors shauk] also bo taken into 
consideration. The unity of bushi society 
with its centre at ECiiTnskura was not huBed 
on a legal aystom or a contract but on bonds 
of a^ection between the lord and hin vas- 
sals^ Ab a matter of course agricultural 
products froin the afirJcit were the source of 
living for the huB/ii. Under the protection 
of the BakHfu they led a flelf-euflcient life 
as a general rule. In compensnLion for the 
economic protcetixin assured by the Bnkufji, 
they were asked to obey the ordeR* cf the 
vho(itin and other persons of sen lor rank 
unconditionally. Gradually such a relation¬ 
ship fostered ip the mbd of the people the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to their 
masters. Thus chivalry which has been 
long praised ns by people of the 

later generation was estuhUshed. Practice 
f chi I airy vnuf backed by *Vo or Muo. .Va 
h the name of a family and of ihe jintzve 
land where the Umhi lived. Bmhi-do, 
different from the forced morals of later 
doys^ WU9 put into pratice aa an inside 
desire based on their life fot they hud to 
choose by themselves w'hether to make their 
family name and native land famous or to 
spoil ihejr reputation* 

It 13 a Bpecial character of early feudal 
society that the malntciiaiice of bushi 
society depended solely upon the practice of 
chivalry. From another vievr-poiut this 
phenomcnork can be explained as the re-ap- 
pearance of codecdve life before lawa and 
regulatious were introduced into this 
county'. 

The next remarkable charActerJsde is the 
fact that most of the jrj'ioca were etjU la 
the hands of the nubias, temples and Bhrlne^g 
and that these places were aUll coatroMed as 
of old by the laws issued by the Imperial 
Court in KyutoH Even the Btikufu did not 
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to int^^rfcr*? with th^e lands^ and 
UmltiH} th« object of Its admiaistrative 
jjower only to the control of the people on 
the There existed &o to speak a 

dual control hy the nobler arid the bt^hv 
throulfhout the Kamakura Kra. It is one 
of the characteristics of this era that this 
dafll tendency was found in thought* re¬ 
ligion* literaturOj art and ways of iiving. 

It is imtiirAl* however, that the Bakafu, 
haring cojitrof over n substantial force of 
hifnhi, liivndctl the range of the Kn^t 
I court itoiilrft i by degrci^s* This tendency 
was speclaHy purred by the estHhliahmeiit 
of the Fystem of Sbu§o^ and Jitd, the chief 
objet’l of which wm to search for Yoshi- 
tMune, younger brothor of Minanftoto-no-Yo- 
rltoino, 

and jitv were ofRces set up to 
November in the lat year of Bunji (11S&) 
■on the advice of Oe-no-Hiroaioto. The for¬ 
mer wfls a local poU-ce of[lc1al* etationed in 
each district of the countr?^ This post wa^ 
friven to persons as reward for services 
rendered by them and in most cases It also 
included the function of triterally* 

j\i{i meant a powerful person who managed 
the ^kftpn and collecled its land-tax. but 
thereafter they were appointed by the 5a- 
knfH, Being: in charge of tas business, 
they enjoyed economic privileges. The 
Bakiifif controlled Jito by enforcing Go^ei- 
and other regulations. Yet 
the Bu^'w/h was unabk to control the bttjAf 
who were growiog powerful and took ad¬ 
vantage of the post of jrto in challenging 
the feudal lords and in organizing farmers 
under their Icadorship. XJoder fiuch 
circumslancesi it w'as nniiiral that when re¬ 
solute persons occupied imiKirtant poata in 
the Imperial Courts they would try to tch- 
locre Irnpefial ruk by counter-attacking the 
Ht^kufn* Thus* begiuniog with the Ri_-volt 
of Shokyu, many disputes occurred one 
after another. It Is one of the character^ 
istlc,< i^f Japanese history’ that such battles 
ivere not only mere clashes of two opposing 
gruLips but also Mcrved aa opporttinitLea by 
which the people recalled and cmphaissiaed 
the ancient ideas of the [mperlol state. 

At the time of the ItevoU of Shokyd, a 
majority of the hn^hf, being unable to write 


nor read, could scarcely understand the 
theory of loyalty or treason. But to’^vard 
the end of the Kamakura Era wherj the 
battles of Shochu fl324) and Genko i 
took pSjice^ the Imshf of the Kinki and w«h»t- 
erfi districts fought for the sftko of loyaJlyp 
for they bad been Influenced hy the national 
mobilization againal the Sfongalian in¬ 
vaders and enlightened by the Chuhsi 
School of Confucianism. 

The attitude which the had taken 

on the occasion of the balilea of Bunel aHid 
Kban IT274-12S1) against the llongoUatis 
has been praised by later generations. Pe- 
serving apeclal notice are the courage of 
Hdjb Tokimune 11251-12841 who, at an 
early age, took the post of regeney in a 
dllflCuU time and the abiiit^" of Hojo Masa- 
mura U2fl5-12TS) who niediated to bring 
cooperatian between the Court at Kyoto- and 
the Bnkitfii at Kamakura. The Bakiifu 
mobilized a wtH trained military force 
which still had the charactieristicfi of pri* 
vate snldiers. In order to defeat the un¬ 
expectedly strong Mongolians, the Bakufa 
had Ui call for the help of boahi in the 
western district who had no feudal relations 
with the Bukufu, Although the invaders 
were expelled* the Bukiifu could not gain 
enough out of the war to m;ike contribu¬ 
tions to the temples and shrines which had 
prayed for Japanese victory and to reward 
to those 6ii^.?iii of the western district who 
had fought bravely in the war. Having 
been insufflciently rewarded, there were 
many p€?op]e who were discontented with 
the Baku^fti- The result of the was 
that the bmhi became poor and the Bnkw/u 
itself had to face flnanclal difficulties. 

Another result of the iw-ar was that it 
foritereid in the mind of the Japanese people 
a racial spirit ar eonsciousnesa of 5Ain- 
k&ku, or divine country. They thought 
that they won the ww because the niitiopsl 
deities fuid supported the Japanese forces 
by making A'uwiJfcfWf or the divine wind 
wreck the Mongolian ships. Such con- 
sciotisness permeated not only into the 
jnteUiKontfiin but also into the who 

had been compel led to obey the idea of 
loyalty that was limited within jiarrow 
feudal relations. As a result they began to 
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realize the existeDce of the a wider 

world than that which they had known be^ 
fore tinder their feii<laL lord. 

SLability of hushi aocioty In Kamakura 
Era wait amiotnincd by a siystem in which 
many btt^hi who were amall landowners 
were united as ffokmin of the Hqjo Family. 
With the dei?elo|>meiit of the lito syateiOiK 
powerful biishi became large landlorda by 
meaiiR of breaking Into the territories of 
the kitgt and by subjugating a number of 
Diiaor baahi. Morijover this tendency was 
accelerated by the fact that moat of the 
bmhi were impov'eri^he^l after the Mon- 
gelion invasion. It la nataraj that large 
and powerful landlorda tried to get out of 
the control of Mojo. 

The various conditions mentioned above 
accumulated until thoflc who sided with the 
ImpeHai Court againut the Bakufu suc¬ 
ceeded In achie\1ng the restoration of the 
Teimd rule in the Kemmu Era, It ht called 
It was, ao to speak, 
political activity accompanied by ideological 
activity. Thus the Eakttfn collapsed and 
Imperial role was restored, although fempo- 
tarlly. (ISaS). 

.Miitaitifito-no^Yo^hitsune. Son of Mina- 
moto-nu*Yoshilomo and younger brother of 
l orJtomo who founded the Kamakura Bak\i- 
/li, He was callad U^hhvaka-mani In his 
childhood. As he w'as only two years old* 
he was not killed vchatk Genji was defeated 
in Ihe When he grew up he 

fought many vIctoriaiiB ivars for bia brctliier 
Yoritomo. He was callori a strstegiflL Al¬ 
though it was by Yoshltsuno^s service that 
Genji auccooded In destroying Hoishi la 
the bnUle of Yanhima and Dfinnoura, he* 
being on bad terms wdth his brother, died 
in dietxese at the owtlc of KoromiC^wa fn 
On DlfftHct. His life has become the theme 
for mEiny novels and dnimas, for be won 
the Sympathy of the people. 

IVHftmnul o-Tio-^SaUietoino. Sanetomo* se* 

ciMsd son of Minamoto-no-YoritoTno^ was a 
wirtc man but as the polhfeal gad adminis¬ 
trative power of the Bahttfu wn^ in the 
hands of he could not achieve bni 

political ambEtlon and instead apenc! hia life 
(luiotly indulging in poetic puT«utt«. Km- 
kei-sAu, nntholoify of his poems Jp 


style* is stiJl valued highly. He was killeil 
nt Tsurugiiokadlacbimajigu Shrine at 
Kamakura on the day when he was to be 
raised to the rank of UdaijitL 

Goselbnl Shikimoku, Also called Jutt 
Shikhnakn for it was enacted in the 1st 
year of J6ni (12S2 AhD.), is the law of 
the bitsAi made under the leadership of 
Hdjd Yasutokli and possesses a fairly 
reasonable view-point on trials and lawsuits. 
Since it la not an imported law like the ones 
ill the J^ara Period* it offers material usefii) 
for knowing the situalicm and spirit of the 
hmhl society of the tinte. 

Culture and life of the bushi 

Aa the bueiir always had to be ready for 
fighting, it WHS their leader and his group 
who became the kernel of their unity. The 
leaders and their families strengthened this 
unity among themselves by establlshlog 
relations through marriage or adoption of 
heire, A family was strongly united under 
a head Md the family property, as a ruki 
was divided nmoug the children when their 
father died. Therefore even women were 
allotted shares. Even after a woman was 
married* ahe could dispose her land freely 
without the constot of her husband. After 
the death of the hujsband she cuuld inherit 
his land and also w'us ptarmltteii to exercise 
porentaj authority. Its s w'ny, it seems 
strange that the rights of w^omeu were ack¬ 
nowledged in bushi society whkh was baaed 
on military dictatorship, hut viewed from 
the stnndpoint that bunhi society was a re- 
appcarjirLCe of rural living conditions of 
olden it can be under^taod as a matter 
of fact. However^ a new form of marriage 
Jlfe by which husbuod aod wife lived toge* 
Ihet- was gradually taking Hie place of an 
old form called doi In which hus¬ 

band ami wife led separate lives. 

Although many of the leading o^kefitn 
stayed at Kamakura^ others lived in their 
mitive place ivhcre ihey bee^sme leaders of 
local power. They built and Jived in a 
house called or biuihl stvir 

archilecttire which fwssesaed both praitU 
™ and defensive characteristics. 
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Sons of frwsAi leanufid archery and horser 
riditiff at the ages of five or six and when 
they reached the age of teni each of them 
becftme iin inde|>enclent bnabl following a 
ceremoijy of Games of the 

buiAi were limited to those of uoch martial 
nature m tau-oivp^ono^ Awal^o- 

»Hmi> or hunting. 

Their Hfe was far mure simple than that 
of the nobks. They wore only plain Afta- 
/are or and AnArania with eho- 

on their heads, and they were used 
to living on poor footL Ey saving on cloth¬ 
ing and foodfc they pursued cuJtivatJon of 
the mzlftiiT^' arts and fostered courage. 
They ivtre respected by their folio wens and 
serii'ants reliable masters- Under such 
atmosphere the spirit of attaching great im¬ 
portance to the proprieties and honour and 
of placing little value on their own lives 
was cultivated^ iajynUy and filial piety 
were esteemed as the highest moraL 

[u course of time^ however^ the military 
leaders felt the necessity of acquiring mure 
reilncTnent and culture^ And the civilisuitioa 
of Kyoto was gradually adopted at Kama- 
kiiiu. Daring the age of th^ hmhi neither 
great schoisEtlc works nor lltcrarj' master¬ 
pieces were produced* yet it was in those 
days that learning began to be dlfl^used 
among common ptopie who had not been 
favoured with civiliz^tioa before. It was 
the bushes craving for learning that 
prompted Hdio SanetokJ* U224-l276)p 
nephew' of Yasutoki* to establish a library 
al Kana^w'a in the Musashl District ipre^ 
sent Kanagaw^i Prefecture). 

In the field of literature^ poenufi of 
stylo were composed by SunetomOp the third 
ShfiQun of the and Kink&i-AhU^ an 

antholog;^ of thc^io poems, has been handed 
down to this day« It is a matter of course 
that the itugi? (nohtas) bad produced more 
lltcrarj^ works than the t military 

clan}, Wakaskfi was compiled by 

Fujiwnra^iiChSaditie and Fuji- 

W'ara-nq-letnke (Li5S—L2S7>. The maiTi 
feature of this anthology is religicus senti¬ 
ment. Thereafter* however* poetry did u:>i 

Rooks of fables such as Kofid&n, A'o- 
and Ivkkin~sk6 were 
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wTitteiii. bnl they were mostly concerned 
with the huge society of the previous era. 
Bojo-ki was a book of assays based on the 
philosophy that human Ufa is uncertain. 
Such thought was formed in the mind of 
the author who had experienced and ob¬ 
served the vielsaitudas of life In the fighting 
age. Hecaune of this ebarartedsUe the 
book is called the first work of philosophy 
oil *'history*', GakanshS was a berak 
written by Jiea, head priest of Tendai sect 
of Euddhtsm* in which he* perceiving the 
arrival of the age of surv^eyed the 

changeable social conditions and explained 
h\^ ideas that the world was degenerate and 
mutable. 

Representative literary works which show 
the spirit of the age were such war stories 
as ^/ojje/i-JfoJfopa/drip Heifi*Mmffgatari 
and Crmpn-seisui-ki. These stories dwelt 
on the rise and fail of bush! sucietyn the 
underlying thought being the view that the 
world is trartsiept. 

Such a view w^as cammon to all clas.ses of 
piKfple during the time from the end of 
Hclan Rra to Kamakura Era, and it was 
based on the idea of "'arrival of Afappo'^ 
lend of lawM which was believed by the 
BuddhLsts in those da^'s. It was the idea 
that after the death of Sakyamuni a period 
of Shako and Zd6d w'ouLd come, then the 
period of Afappd In -which Buddhism would 
decline^ idl kinds of cvl! would spread and 
men would do nothing but fight. Although 
thei-e were various opinions about the 
number of yenr^r it had been believed at 
that time that the world would enter ibe age 
of MuppC from abuut Zmkmu’m-no-Eki, 
namely the middle of the 11th century. 
Perhaps, the degen era lion of the Buddhists* 
the nunpancy of the monk-SDldierg and 
t^ppr^sion by the local huaki made the 
people take up such an idea. Due to the 
prevalence of this idea of Mctpp6^ a new 
type of Buddhism came into existence- In 
the latter part of the 12th century,, Hdncn 
Shonin. a Jfrd<Hihu prieat^ preached that any 
person regnrdlesa of his rank or professiiin 
could die an cosy and peaceful death by Only 
repeating tlie name of Buddha and this 
doctrine spread rapidly into both the upper 
and lower clftssca. After the death of 
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Honen in 1212, it was ^ritidaed bitterly hy 
the Ten dal m hereby, but bis disciple 

Shin ran ill73—I2d2i cortipjeled the doc¬ 
trine that smce the mercy Buddha (ami- 
tabhu > wa^ s{» mOiilte the wicked would be 
saved all the mere and that If the peqp!e 
believed and chanted the name of Bnddhat 
all the wicked deeds lu thefr past life vrould 
be forgiven and they woiiLd be able to die 
in peace. This was called Jodo^hin'Shu 
i: Neo Jbdo sect) or Ikk^sk^. lU doctrine 
that people could be saved and die peacefuJ- 
ly^ not by themselves but by the mercy of 
Buddha, appealed to those who were Krop- 
inj^ for salvation- 

There is o sprout of human Lstic modeni 
ihutifi^ht in the doctrine that tho hu^hi, 
nobles, furmers, merchants, flsbermeti and 
all the others wore recosfiilzed as injuals be- 
fore Euddh& 

Moreover other secU, «uch 

Jishu f Ji sect) by Ippen. Hf/kke-thu r Hokke 
by Xkhiren were founded at that 
time. Thenceforth p Huddhlsni saturated 
deeply into the spiritual life of the Ju|m- 
nese- 

Tt was also in the Eamaktira Era that the 
Zen doctrine^ imported from China, was 
diffused into bushi society^ The Zen sect 
lauftbt that a man was able to return to the 
original spirit of Sakyamuni and attain en* 
lightcnment by sitting in meditation. Such 
disciplinary apirilualism w^as welcomed and 
protecled by the upper cliisa of buehi^ and 
has strongly influenced the mind of the 
Japaoe:^ This idea of Zen, to solve the 
probleiTi:^ of life and death by cone to Sta¬ 
tion of the mind still survives to the present 
day and occupies a great part in Oriental 
phlloHuphy. 

Such new treadH in Biiddhiirm were siho 
reflected In the constmetJon of temples, la 
reconitrueting the Todai-Ji Temple which 
was burnt down during the battle betwocn 
Genjl and Beishi^ the Tenjiku Mndia) style 
fluituble for large huildiugs was used and 
for the temples of Zen sect^ such as the 
KafroAT*-ji at Keimakuran the simple Kam-yb 
1 Kara or Chinese stylo w’-as adopted. Both 
of these styles were brought over from 
Sung China. 


As to ficuipture, sturdy and xividly reali¬ 
stic methods came to be used anch m ate to 
be seen in the statuea of Kong&^rikUhf^ 
jointly produced by Unkei and Kaikei at tho 
South Gate of Tbd&i-Ji. It -soems that 
such realistic art displayed the spirit of the 
time more deary than literature or rcligiori^ 
There iil&o appeared war Btories, picture- 
scrolls which depicted the history of the 
temples and shrines or the lived of high 
priests and portraits^ Hcre^ a new' trend of 
trying to dear away the idea of M^ppb can 
be found. 

Buke^j^ukuri (bu;Bhi atyte fiouse), li 
was developed from the house style of rich 
local farmers of piden times. The bouse^ 
surrounded by a mud wall or moat, had a 
tuwer and muiiy huts and teneruent huuses^ 
wdthin the compound and the roofs were- 
thatched wdth hoard or grass. The main 
house ip the centre was large and hand a 
number of rrwms with little decomtiou. 
This style rellected the practieul life of th& 

Genku (lloncn Shonip)^ Pounder uT 
.lodo sect. Fie had studied the Tetidai and 
then the and Sbingon doctrines hut> 

afterwards^ he gave up the teachiiig^ of the 
past and preached that if people called the 
name of Buddha they would be able to at¬ 
tain paradise by the Inflnite power qf Bud¬ 
dha after their death. Once he w'as accused 
by the priests of K&fttlcu-fi and banished tfr 
Sanukl> but hia doctrine gradually came to 
be accepted by both the upper and lower 
classes. 

^Shlnran Shonin^ Founder of Judo- 
vhinshii sect. At first he followed the- 
doctrines of Tendai and Hds&o, but W'as con¬ 
verted to Jf*do-)^hn under Honen- When 
Geiiku was exiled^ he wua also baolshed to 
Echlgo but after his release he tried to 
evangelize the Northern and EMlem dis¬ 
tricts, lUa teachingSp simpler than that of 
lloiien^s, did not require peuimce and per¬ 
mitted meal-entiDg and marriage. Yet he- 
himself, having no friend or home and be¬ 
ing contented with poverty^ spent hw life la 
preuching. 

Nichirem Founder of NichlrtH-^hu 
sect. Nichiren was not satkfted witJi 
the doctrinea of the various Beets which he- 
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bttJ maatraed. Chanting the prayer Sum 
Mtf<*iwr 0 nifek^ 6 , be preached at Awa in 
1253 the principle that the Hokke scrip¬ 
ture was the only and supreme authority of 
faith- As he critklzed the other sects 
iaeverelyp he was auppresseii many times 
butf without yielding, he cantintied to 
preach, mainly on the street. Me died at 
Ikegami Kin Tokyo) in 12S2, 

Khial Founder of Binaai-zen sect tn 
Japan. He established Jujfiikur^ji at Kama¬ 
kura and built Ktnnin-ji m Kyoto. The five 
temples In Kyoto and i^makara are revered 
as the center of the Zen sect up to the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Dogrn. Founder of Soto-zcn sect in 
Japan^ lie studied the Zen doctrines under 
Eisaip then went to Sung China where be 
eamo under lufliieiice of the Sotd sect and 
after his return constructed Elh^i-ji In 
Echlsen. He espoused religious austerity' 
by which a man should devote himself to 
dlsciplmc in the solitude of a deep tnountaln 
or forest, instead of aiisoclating himself 
with the Bakttfu or the nob1e^+ 

Kanazawa Bunko (Kanastaw^a Library'). 
Hojo Sttnetoki and his grandson Akitoki 
loved leaming and established a library at 
Kannxawa near Yokosuka to atore their 
colleclmn of Japanese and Chinese hooks. 
Thk vaJuable coHecHop of books is sHB in 
existence. 

Yabusaaie, A game played by the fjusAi 
in the Kamakura Era. Later it became the 
part of a shrine ceremony. It is a game in 
which a player tries to hit the mark with an 
arrow from horse-back. 

Onin-no-Ran (Revolt of 6nin) 

The Imperial rule was restored by AVwr- 
tirK^m-€hi7k6 (lle^toratiop in the year of 
Kemmui but it lasted for lea^ than three 
years- This period was specially elmrsicteris- 
tic In the political history of Japan because 
pf the fact that neither the ffukafu 

nor k^mpuku was in existence during these 
three years. In a word^ Feiti iPtti-na^Vttlfcd 
was the realization of a dream of loyaUsta 
who sought to restore Imperial authority 
that had been exercised at the time of the 
T^ika^no-Kaivhin. Activities of the patri¬ 


ots of the Yoshino Dynasty who sacri¬ 
ficed themselves for this aim were highly 
appreciated by inter generatfons. 

Actuallyp how^vcri the back-to-the-an.- 
cient-day policy of the central government 
ignored r^ity and could not meet the ear- 
neat needs of the btvshi of that time# The 
majority of the bushi, driven by impendifig 
jjecesflity, either tc?ok the side of the Y^'iwhi- 
no Dynasty or that of Kyoto. Thua^ the 
period of confusion In the Yoshino Era 
lasted for more than oO years- 

The powerful hu^hi who won in the 
struggle for existence during this periods 
gained several posU of sAnpo and ;ifd and 
turned their ruling land into estates. They 
Tatar became dcimyd on these lands^ In a 
word the bits At who had freed themfialves 
from the control of the Buknfu and acat- 
tered throughout the country^ were again 
brought together under powerful authori¬ 
ties. 

Ordinary hmhi deserted their land: and 
gathered in castle towns cf the 
Thus they became cojisumers and lived on 
the allowuince^ given by the dat'ii'iltfd. In 
shortp such feudal groups of vassaia 
gathered under the rfoliai^o. were to exercise 
real authority over the common people- 
A»hikaffa Patnil^ was one of the largest 
groups of this kind. 

To express the general circumstances of 
the Miiromaehi Age. the word pekoAifjo 
has often been used. It means that the 
established social order was ignored and 
those who had power dominated the terri¬ 
tories. These Gekckujd struggtei^, dis¬ 
putes over inherltnnce or quarrels over the 
bdundary line of territories were connected 
by chance with disputes over the inheritance 
of the family and htcame the 

main reason for the War* of Onin and 
Hummei <14^7-1477). So to speak, these 
were the lost big wars in the conrae of the 
transition from the shuen syscom to estab¬ 
lishment <it Che daimyo realms. Although 
ihe battles in Kyoto came to an end, destroy¬ 
ing most part of the Capital by fire by the 
ninth year of Bummei, the struggle con¬ 
tinued on the estates of local dairnya until 
the entire nation wm IjjvoTved In the civil 
war called Srngukt* or the Age of 
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Warring Countiy^ During these iutig bat' 
ties the dahnu^ tried expand their hold^ 
by amalgamating the smaller ones. 

Aa the i/Aaifij^o had to depend meetly en 
agrlcalturaJ revenue for their fortune^ 
they forced the eommoti to leaire the 

land and gathered them in castle-towns and 
maintained direct control over the land 
doserted by the bu$hL They gave the bush I 
ranks or posts and paid them a certain al¬ 
lowance- In order to increase the number 
of vassals and to Improve their quality the 
daimyo tried to expand their territories, 
scught Increase in agricultural production 
and itnposed heavy taxes on the farmers, 
Upcui »uch an evonomie foundation the deti- 
myo uf the Edo Period were formed. 

Kusunukl xMasai^htge Go- 

dai{fo-T^m throne ISIS to l3S0 t ordered 
Ma^ashlge in the 1st year of Gertlco to work 
for restoration of Jinperlol rule which had 
been usurped by the Kamakura Bakufu. 
Masashlge did his best to accomplish his 
task and fought the forces of Rokuhara and 
Kamakura, Later he cofuitnicted Chihaya 
Castle where he harassed the soldiers of 
the Eakufu^ Following his example a 
number of ba^hi decided to ^ght for the 
Trnno and fiiialiy was 

realised. Later when AMka§a~Jiihi rebelled 
nfalnat the new Imperial government, Ma- 
Hoahige took the side of the Trnnb but was 
killed in the l)attle of Minalogawa^ His son 
Masatsura, Ihking up tho loyal cause pro- 
tf?cled the Yoshino Dynasty, At Minatogzi- 
wtt Shrine in Kobe^ Mososhige is deiiled^ 

Klnkaku (Golden PavilioQ)^ Ashikaga 
Yoshimitsu, after resigning from the post 
of Shmjun qf the .IfHpimachi Bakufut, built 
n villa at KItayamn in K;>^oto 'which consist¬ 
ed qf Kinkakuji and other buildings aur- 
rounded by a pen dp Kijikaktiji burned 
down in 1^51 but has been r^tored^ 

Kennyo, A great prieivt who re-estab¬ 
lished the IkkoAhfl sect By simple words 
aud sermons he increased the number ol 
believers and organised s religious group to 
obtain the spirit of co-operation and soli* 
darity. The spot where the present Osaka 
Cn^tte stands was once his retreat. 

Sesshu. He learned painting from 
Jqsetsu and Sbubun and went to Ming 


China where he drew famous sceneries of 
hiliia and streams for three years. After 
his return to Japsu he produced black and 
white landscapes of n unique style which 
are called siirboJtu-pa. or Water-ink Pamt- 
ing« 

Uenga. it is a compound poem each 
stanza of which Is wuka of Si syllables and 
the beginahig word luid ending word of the 
hrst stanza are iised ip the following 
stanias. Each stanza is compM^ed by n 
different person and thus the is a 

game of composition. Its style and method 
were established by Kijo YoshiirLOto about 
the time of Onin, and completed by Sbgi. 

Soh^ It Is a form qf play handed down 
from ancient times that began to Hqiirish 
about the time of Ashikaga YeshiiEditsu, 
Having its origin in and 

It waa completed by such ntagters a? Kan- 
ami and Ze-aml. 

Cha^no-yu (Tea ceretnanyL Tea was 
imported to Japan about the l>egiiining ol 
the lleian Era and used far inedlcai pur¬ 
poses. Its use becaicie widespread from 
about the Muromachj Age as a ceremony of 
taste and people enjoyed ita profound at¬ 
mosphere. Shuko, ShifiJiOp Shoo and It iky u 
are known as masters of the tea cult* 

Ikebana fArl of flower arrangement a)* 
From about the Muromachl Era, it became 
the fashion to put flu’wers on the ToltoaonuK 
ialuovc? and other places in a house. Ar¬ 
ranging the branches to match the shapes 
and colora of the dowetT^^ people enjoyed its 
beauty of simplicity. Ikcnobd, founder of 
Kokkakud^ in Kyolo^ was colled a luoater 
and his Ruccessors have become heada of a 
school of hower arrangement for gcaem- 
tions. There are several major suchools of 
this art in present-day Japan. 

Development of economic life 

The Middle Age in Jnpnn, simiUr to that 
of Europe, was a blwdj' i%"ar-Ilke periotL 
Rut a new cletneiit win lu the fitate of fot-- 
matioa. which brouEht a tuminji point into 
the lives of the people. It was the devel- 
opment of economic life und iu first smp- 
Tom wflii the Btrenethenint of the poeition 
of handicraft Dp to the previous age, 
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tht fame Hi who occupied a luajorlty of the 
.lapi^e^e population had ^nenisfcd, during^ 
th^ic iciaure, in Himple handicraft to make 
howfi^ for eatinj^ and drirtklfig, fanning 
toob Had dothlng mntorlal, DuHnif the 
middle u^es^ howeverK with the progrci^it of 
technique talented craftsmen b^d been given 
an indiqwndent aotlai Hiandlng. At first, 
they were employed by the feudal brd^+ 
temples, shrines and the Bakufu, but 
gradually they began to serve the general 
public based on a wage system. In the 
latler part of the Middle Age they m a nu* 
factured, not to meet private orders, but to 
pul their products on the mnrket. 

Accordlngly, the makers and consumers 
lost direct contact^ and thus the phenomena 
on of dilTerentiatiQii in commerce and in-^ 
dustry was accelerated 

It is noticed that when the nurnber of 
such talented craftsmen liicrei^ed at the 
end of the Kamakura KrSt they organi^d a 
2U or a kind of guild Being guaranteed 
by temples^ shrines and datmi^d of their 
monopnjy in aupplying manufactured goodSp 
though they had to pay a certain amount of 
money in exchange for such a gnaranteet 
more than BO kinds of set were formed m 
connection with K^fuku-ji alone during the 
Muromachi Era. Moreover^ some wine 
merchants, storehouses and Shinto priests 
orgoniiced a kind of zu though they did not 
use such a name* 

The fact that the consciousness gf the 
peqpEe engaging in commerce and industry 
was SCI improved as to form such a system, 
stbnulnted development of both the mer¬ 
chants and the industrialists. 

Ais for commerce. ai Brsh government* 
sponnored markets were set np in citii^ of 
polltica] Importance and also in front of 
templet and shrines. In the course of time 
these markets came to he opened on fixed 
dates At fixed places. In the Middle Ages, 
three^day markets were common hut later 
six-day nuirkeU^ were often opened and 
moreover daily markets came into existence. 

With the progress of tho Tnnrkotfl, the 
kind;^ and quantity of merchandise handled 
by the markets increasect CommuPkation 
woe established among merchants of various 
iorts and the range of basines? was enlarg- 


edr Thereforcp it Is nnturid that the limited 
ccrjnomy of loel out and the wider 

territory of the dafirtgd became the econo^ 
jnie range. Money economy developodp 
commission agenbi and tmamm i whole sale 
dealer I came into exiatcnco, the system of 
motieiury clrcnUtion such as storehouse, 
exchange^ money order and others develop¬ 
ed rapidly and thus the ba^sir form of 
modem eammerce was established. As a 
matter of course, commerce developed hand- 
in-hand with transportation and a number 
of neuf cities were horrid 

The financial ability of the big merchants 
in these cities began to exert great influence 
over the pcditical powder of the daimy^i and 
consequently trom the end of the Middle 
Ages the doi^riyo fiu longer were able to 
carry out their feudallstic admlnifitratlon 
without paying attentlQii to them. The 
cue ties w^ere transferred to the 
plains from mountainous regions and castle 
towns were opened up as centres of economy 
and transportation as well as centres of 
paliticjil and militaiy- affairs. 

The increase in agricultural productiv¬ 
ity, the general Independence of handicraft 
and enlargement of the bufiineas world—all 
these factors made Shoen economy unstab[e. 
Thus the econojnic life of the and the 
farmers saw gradual change. It became 
a big problem for the powerful huski and 
to cope with these eommercial and 
Industrial changes j 50 that they might con¬ 
trol a large number of their ra^sali^. How- 
ever, the change in feudal society was not 
nationwide and there atlLI remained room 
for further political control by tho pow'erful 
daioi^i. In dhortp the feudal eocietj^ of the 
Middle Ages had to be succeeded by another 
feudal society of the Edo Period under the 
powerful control of the Hukufu 

before the former could develop into a 
modem capitalist society. 

Jiikomachl (castle townh The powfer- 
fa! datm^a held out in their own castles, 
where artis^ins and merchants thru aged and 
products were distributed- Thus the towns 
became centres pf politics, millitary uiTaire, 
commerce and industriee. Outstanding 
castle towns m the Age of Civil Wani were 
m foliowsL 
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Vamfi^uchi. tdvm of 6iJshi~»ki in 

Sa6 District. Artisans and merchants af 
such manviactured articles m engravingis 
and dy«d ^ood? itathered here. The tdwn 
flourished! especiull 3 ” after of the nohlea 
of Kyoto e^eaped from the capital devastat¬ 
ed by the War cf Onin, Also it was a 
centre of trade with China and Korea and 
became the largest city in wastem Japan. 
Jt wm called little Kyoto, 

OdawarO- Caatlo town of in 

Sagami District, where product! of land 
and Sea aa well as objects of art were hand¬ 
led. Once it the largest city in the 
Kan to District. Eesides these t^vo, Axiichi, 
Kofu, FtichCi, Okazaki and fianiDmatau wer« 
caetle towns. Bat tho two biggest eastle 
towns were Edo and Osaka. 

Sakai. This port-city flourished wuth 
domestic and overseas tradCi It also waii 
ft centre of Industry. The dtkeits at one 
time set up n kind of ftdf-govcTnment. The 
city was w^oalthy and wait able to withstand 
control by the dainj^d. 

Toimaru. A house used as a hotel for 
merchiiJits am weU os atorehoojie for mer- 
chandise- 

Tokusei-reL The Murom^ebi Rnkufn^ 
when it faced financial difhcolty* issued 
ToA'ram-rrJ for the purpose of escaping 
from itfi debt, tt woa an order of l^ne- 
volent polttica by which commercial con¬ 
tract! ftod those of loon and pawn In general 
were cancelled ao that the debtors might 
become free. Toward the ejid of the Muro- 
mochi Era the Btzktifn Wiia compelled by 
frequent nota of the pwr to iasiae Tnknaei 
orders. It is ^^aid that Shogun YQshlma.sa 
alone issued Tokusel ordcra 13 times during 
hift administration, 

l)o-ikkt. At the end of the Muromachj 
Ethh. the farmers organized a aelf-gmcrjiing 
body under the head man of their village 
so that they might protect their interesta 
agninat landlords and the datniyo, Such 
movemenla, called Dtp-ikki or TQkusri-ikki^ 
took place in various dfstriets and they 
tended to break up th^ feudal bond. For 
example a move which took place at Yumn- 
ahiriij in 14B5 expelled the ^kagro uf thal 
district and put the jurisdiction in the 
hands of the people. The case in Kaga in 


J4SB involved priesta, powerful local fami¬ 
lies and farmers who Lmltcd wuth the re^ 
Uglous group of Shinshu sect. As a results 
the Rngn Dialrict was put under the control 
of the farmers and the SAwpo of that dis¬ 
trict was compelled to commit suicide- 
This kind of lArJEfi e rioti wsa collcil 
for It WB3 carried out by the union of be¬ 
lievers of Shintthti ^ Ikko secti . With the 
expansion of the power of Lbe daiwifit, how^ 
ever, d^-ikki wna gradunlly oppre^rted* and 
from about the middle of the 16th century 
it beffan to die out. 

Kan go trade. In the commerce carried 
on with Ming China during the Mutomachi 
Era, kari^ttfu, a kind of certifies I e, wam used 
to distinguish trade ships from pirate ships. 
Goods exported were sulphur, copper* 
swords* ruificd lacquer and ^Titlugs. The 
Bttkufn^ templcfS and others who were en¬ 
gaged In the trade become wtch. 

Contact with Europe 

About the end of the 13th ccmtiir>'p Marco 
Polo, a merchant of Venice, cnissed (he 
Eurasian Continent and visited the capital 
of Yuan Chino. On his return he reported 
hia obscrvfttidnii and experiences in the 
Orient to the people of Europe* For th& 
Europeans of the Middle Ages the Orient 
seemed to be a land of mystery. Silk and 
spices brouEht by the Arabiims were pre¬ 
cious to the Europeans, Jipaug (Japan) 
which was described by Marco Polo as an 
Islaisd of gold and as being located ISOO 
mile* east of China* atrongly stimulated the 
imagination of Eun>i>enn adventurers. Ex¬ 
istence of a gold island wm Impre^cd on 
the minds of ndventuriera in Spain and 
Portugal and it is said that although 
Columbiis aimed at iipang* contact between 
Europe and Japan waa not realized until the 
middle of the l6th century. 

In 1513, a junk sailing from Siam to 
-Vingpo in Centmf China drifted to Tanega- 
shima Island off thcsoutheni tip of Kj-fiahCi* 
A Portuguese on board wa.^ the Brat Euro¬ 
pean to tome to Japan* The matchlockguiL 
brought to Japan by the Furtugucae jit that 
time w’fls called and wmg; a. 

surprising new weniion for the Japanese. 
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10 years Icvtert menufactwre of the gun was 
started in varlcvus parts of KyQshO., Dm- 
my6 were eager to have the new weapon 
which brought a driLstjc change to the old 
fashloniKi strategieit. It is sail] that the 
main riy^soa for Oda Nobunaga'a hold over 
the f^her daiffr^fl was his use of the gun. 

Thenceforth relations were opened 
tw^eeti Japan atid Europe, especially with 
Spain and Portugal, The PortugucBO and 
Spaniards brought raw silk and other ma¬ 
terials from China to chtain silver* which 
they used for buying spices from India and 
Malacca and t04>k back to Europe* 
in Kj ftshti enthusiastically welcomed the 
trade and received spices^ gun powder^ 
sugar and woolen fabrics* At that time 
Ming China forbade Japanese iships from 
entering Chinese porta for she was afraid 
of 1 Tail'd or liapapese piratei^i who raided the 
Chinese coast frequently. Therefore, tran¬ 
sit trade by Portuguese ships developed re* 
markably. Portuguese ^hips also brought 
Christianity into Japan. It U said that 
Francis Xavier, a J^ult father who had 
been intending to preach the gospel m the 
Orient, learned from a Japanese whom he 
met at Malacca about Japan and came to 
this CDontry. Xavier landed at Kagoshima 
and was welcomed by the including 

Skhftazit-shi of Satsuma nnd engaged in inis~ 
plenary activities. His teachings spread to 
the territory of Otomo in uorthem Kyashu, 
to Duchi in Yamaguchi and even to Kyoto. 

To the Jaiianese people who had spent 
fearful days during the long period of civil 
wnriftji this new^ rclJgiop taught love of peace 
and gave spiritual happiness. Missionaries 
extended help eapecially to the poor, and 
engaged in charitable work by building 
hospitals and orphanages. The number of 
eunverts increased rapidly including such 


datniyd Ra Ototno Sbrin, Arimn Harunobu 
and Omam Suniitada io Western Japan. 

However* many of the dahfipo aimed at 
profit to be gained by trade rather than 
trying to introdueo the Christlnn faith into 
Japan. Thus there were occasions where 
Christianits' waa suppressed by^ political 
authority as well as by the Euddhist priesta. 
Since Omum Sumltada had ceded the port 
of Nagasaki to the Church in 1570, Naga¬ 
saki became n centre of both trade and 
Christian faith. It was Nagasaki that was 
tinged with the blood of martyra and it was 
also Nagasaki that rentained the only win¬ 
dow of Japan to the outer world as the 
ShfiffHn closed her doors to the world after 
the ITth century. 

MiHsion lo Europe* Otonio, Arlma and 
f^nuiroi^ three daimptl of Kyushu, sent a 
migBion of boys of their relativeg, who 
were less than 16 years old, to Pope Gre- 
goris XIU In Rome in l5Sa with ltd and 
Chijliwa as forma] delegates and Nakaura 
and Hsra as a^sistantnlelegates. The party 
TA^nrit w round the Cape of Good Hope and 
met Fhilip the Second, King of Spain. 
They then entered Rome and were received 
in audience by the Pope. Having aecom- 
phahed their purpose* they come back to 
Jap;in eight years Inter, They were the 
first Japane^ to go to Europe- 

Namban^j] Temple. Oda KohunagB, 
who showed good wiE toward Christianityf 
protected ita mis^touary activities. He re¬ 
ceived in audience a miasionai^^ called Fritz 
and had him hold a discussion with Bud¬ 
dhist priest^- Nobunnga gave him a land 
of 4 square chd in Kyoto to construct a 
temple In the middle of the I6tli centttry. 
It was called {Na/ntiew means 

southern barbarians or European? who 
visiUed Japan in those days*)* 


Modern Age 


Toward the end of the 16lh century the 
civil Avar that had been raging for about 
100 ycara came to an end and the nation 
waa, as a whule* united again* Thu? for 
u\mii 2fi(l yeara after the begiauing of the 
ITlh century there Avere fevr major wara 


in Japan. During the^e day a the tendency 
for cenlraJfiallou of political power gradu¬ 
ally iacreiujccl and the authority of Uie 
Rak^fu spriiuid over the entire 
nation* On the inlemnlional frcene th« 
seeluaiOil policy was adopted- Therefore 
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'diplomaik relfitioD with foreijm 
wflB not ft major prEiblcm in those daya« 
Nfttioaat economy was on a setf-sufficient 
bfLBis and neither the importation of foreijrti 
^ood^ nor the ciipaTtation of native prod¬ 
ucts gave vtalble LnBuEnce to the generaJ 
picture, to the cultuml deidp toop it was 
the age when least itiduenco wasi exercised 
by foreign eleitientB and this fact contribut¬ 
ed much to the development of Indigetioua 
CLilture* However, it ali^o acted as an 
sdvei^ factor in the develapment of cer¬ 
tain Helds of learnings chiefly natural 
science and ita applied Indaetries. Also, it 
became the chief reason for the continua¬ 
tion of feudal aeciety. 

Unification of the nation 

Buring the one hundred years after the 
middle of the 15th century there had been 
no unified government in Japan. The 
Muf'ofttachi Rftktifii in Kyoto was only 
nominal and the country was ruled by many 
warriora called daim^o, each of whom 
domicuted a territory of a size more or 
Icfis e<iiiivaJent to that of a present-day pre¬ 
fecture of this countr>% Ashikaga Shagttn, 
head of the .l/nTOJuacAf Baku/ti waa unable 
to control these 

Coasetiuently the were busy in 

expanding their territories hy waging con- 
atant warfare umong thefuselves. There 
were not a few among them who sought to 
gain a powerful grip over the others In the 
abi^ence of control by Aahikaga and e\'cn 
tried to go up to Kyoto to replace the Sh^ 
gnu. Blit as they were afraid of having 
their territories occupied by other 
during their absence from home, they could 
not easily attsin their ambillnn. 

At that time there was a man named 
Oda Nobunugft who lived comparatively 
umv to Kyoto. Hie caaUo was located in 
the \icinJty of present Nagoya. Hie ter¬ 
ritory produced great quantities of rice and 
traffic was convenient. He went to Kyoto 
in 15€8 and made Ashlkaga Tushlaki, the 
Shd^tin* Originally the Shogun wus to 
govern the country' for the Emperor, but 
now^ Xobuiiuga held actual power. In 1573 
he expelled Yo&hiaki fi^m Kyoto and be¬ 


came thr ruler of this cap!tut city. The 
authority of Xohunaga permeated from 
Kyoto to us far aa Xagoya covering the 
width of about one-fifth or one-Blxth of the 
entire countTj-. But there were at III many 
daitn^o opposed to Xobuniiga Lu various 
parts of Japan and vi'hile fighting against 
them, he w^bs killed by his vassal Akechi 
Mitauhlde In ^592. Mitsuhide was in turn 
killed several days Inter by Hashlba Hide- 
yoshi who was ilIso one of the vassaJa of 
Nobtinaga^ 

Hideyoshi came from a poor farm family 
and became a low^-ckoH retainer of Nobu- 
uugu. But as he was blessed with tuient 
he was already a efunui^d by this time with 
a territory of c&nsiderabk width. 

In the next eight years he became ruler 
of the entire country. He was appoiuted 
by the Tcnnt? to Daio^aijin and was made 
Dajo-datjin was the highest 
position that could be given to common 
people and katnpaku whs an office which 
was responsible to the Emperor for the 
execution of national administrationm 

By this time, the Emperor hsd already 
lo»l both military and cccnomic powers* but 
the popular filing toward the throne* 
based on religioEip was of couaiderable 
strength and nobody would venture to pat 
awjiy the Emperor. Therefore even the 
most powerful daimgn felt honored when 
he waa giveu a poslticin by the Emperor. 
Thus, as these doimi^d preocntetl offerings 
to the Emperor, he was never in ecunumte 
distress, 


the nation in 1590 and placed under hia 
fulc nil the daini^ and bue^f. There were 
at that titne not more than SOO datmyri. 
Their holdings >i'erc not measured geo- 
ftraphicidly hut bj" the amount of ajfri* 
enltuni! yield. That is, if the entire 
amount of agricultural products of Japan 
in those day# w&a roughly converted into 
aboui^ 22 milJjtjn iota of rice, Jlidefoahi 
took 2 million koku or about une tenth. 
His vassal, Tokuirawa leyaau. retained ^ 
trillion .md a half and there were several 
other damyn who took 1 million koku. Of 
course there were small rfoiHi^d who receiv- 
ed only 30 thuusand 
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Hidfyoshi begm? to fight in 1532 ingAimt 
Mipg Chino md Koreii. Opinion Ih divided 
na to the reason for the war. One contends 
that nlthongh Rideyoehi defcircd to trade 
with Ming Chiniu the latter did not meet 
hifi desire* and he -Ment an expeditionary 
army. Another opinion states that the 
merchants of Sahsil or iloknta were be¬ 
hind the in™ion, SLUl nnoLher omphasit- 
eii that it was mere aggression that 
prompted by peniOnal ambition. It in true 
that indeyoshi had a dream of conquering 
Ming China and of shifting Japaa^a onpital 
to Peiping. Bat his concept of war againat 
D foreign country was too simple and he 
used an nr my of only 150,000 fden^ much 
smaller than the one mobillxed In domealie 
war* 

11 is army occupied Seoul 20 day? after Its 
landing al Pusan and a part of the troojj^ 
invadc<L further into Manchuria and eap- 
lured two Korean prince* But the 
peditiou, \yithiHit sufftcient preparatioa and 
preiiminary study, proved a failure in the 
long run and with the death of Hideyoshi 
in 1538 the Japanese army was withdraivn 
fj’om Korea. 

With the aid which came from Ming 
China and resistance by the people^ Korea 
narrowly escaped Japanese conquest. 

By this time Ming China Imd begun to 
decline and Nurhachu who later established 
Ching Chinn wan gaining power in Man¬ 
churia. Half a century later Ming was 
conquered by Ching. 

After Hideyoahrs death in 1598 his son, 
Hideyori. occupied Osaka Castle. As he 
was stUJ a ehJld, disputes arose os to who 
should Lake over politlca] hegemony. At 
kst. In 1600, ah the daimy^ of the countrj^ 
were divided into two iiiilitar;^^ camps un¬ 
til Tokugawa leyasu gained victory. le- 
yasu w^ho lived In Edo i present Tokyoj was 
the most powerful rfoiaipd. As a result he 
became the de facto successor to llideyoshi 
and Hideyori became no more than an or¬ 
dinary dainiyd. In 1508 leynssu waa ap¬ 
pointed by the Emperor Ld the oifi.ee of 
A'cjt-TaisAdpifH, or Grand Expedition 
General, which was a title given to an out¬ 
standing military leader. The machinery 
by urhicli Stn-Taishoyioi governed was dalli¬ 


ed bakiffit and an it wftH then liwatcd in Edo, 
It was called the Edn E^tkufu. Since in 
Japan the name of the poUticsl center was 
usually used to name a period, the years 
from 1600 to 1867 are culled the Edo 
Period. 

Seii-Taishogun 

Tha post of Sfii-TaifiMfftitt to which 
leyasu wps appointed was handed dowui to 
hifl d^cendants for 15 genentlions* S^ii- 
Taiithuiftin was also cnllsfl the and 

foreign miasonaries residing in Japan in 
the nth century used to call him the em¬ 
peror. As the ^lrrlpii» used a title of 
Daiktijt nr great prince in his diplomatjc 
paper^t the LOth century Europeans sonie- 
tinii^ nailed him the Daihin instead of the 
ShfMgtin. 

Although the Shbgun was appointed by 
the Emperor, all of the de facto pnlitkal 
ctllcea were in the hands of the It 

is bdievod that tbe Tenno has been the 
ruler of Japan for more than 2,000 years 
and oven if it was only nominab the most 
powerful military' leader did not dare to 
abolish the Throne. He resided in Kyoto 
and hia palace w^as called the fJoiri, There¬ 
fore foreign missionaries iu the 17th centu¬ 
ry called him Dairt^trffL. Bouietlmes the 
mL^sioimries compared the Ttnnd with the 
Pope in Rome* but the former did not have 
»uch authority a.** that enjoyed by the Latter. 
Even the function of the TrtiMa to give 
honorary titles to the Japanese subject WTis 
R n4£>mjn£d one. 

The same situation was seen In giving a 
name to an era. .A^ian coiintrit-H give 
special uomea to each political perlodK In 
Home cases a name may be given to the 
whole period of one ruler and m another 
case the name may by changed by some 
reason pr other during the period of the 
same ruler* For example, during the Ming 
and ChLug dynasties of China only one 
namo was given to one rulcr*x era and in 
Japan, too, the same regulation was mnde 
after the Metji Era. But before the Meijl 
Era the names of periods could be changed 
whea. for eXAmple, thore were iuch an un¬ 
happy events BA bAd crops and plague or 
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Cither pjirtit-'cil&r EVcMiti. Thn?re waa m ex¬ 
ample of thJMkgmg the name when a 
cloud wai Seen In the ThLa be- 

caii!^e the people considered that the name 
of the period wmid influence the destiny 
of man. The sitrailicance of naming an 
era wait great. ThereforOp to natne an era 
the privilege of the sovereign in some 
A^Lati countries and felicitous names ^ere 
selected, if a country l>ecanie a tributary 
to another coiintryi the former would 
train from using names peculiar to itedf 
hut would apply the name used In lu 
rninn In Japan the naming was the func- 
tiua of the Trunu, but actually he had to 
show ihe seiected name to the Shogim for 
hia approval. 

The holdings o£ the Ten no Wias lO^OOO 
kokii In the beginning of the ITth century, 
but it increased gradually to ^0,{KI1> koku 
around ITCK), The Shofiufi also gave land 
to vnjssab of the All Ihe^- terrlto- 

rieSp Inc!uding that of the Tenno, aniDunted 
to no mure than tOO^DOO koku. Extra¬ 
ordinary' dishunfeTfients for such matters as 
rebuilding of the palace was also bnme by 
the Siiugun. 

The holdings of the Skopun was 2>500k000 
koku in the beginning but inc reused 
gradually and became as much as T.J^OO.OOO 
koku in 1700. This was a little more than 
one fourth of Ihe entire land of this eouri' 
try. Of this, about d.OOOjOQO fojfca was 
under the direct control of the Shuffun and 
the remainder was divided among hatam^lQ 
and pokmiTif both vassals in a direct line 
to the Sfioffm. 5!c3t of the Shdguo^a ter¬ 
ritories were located around Edo and the 
others were sCBttered over the Country. 

The ShoifUK allocated a little less than 
three-fourths of the entire area of .fapan 
to tile iiaiinifo. Among these some had 
been holding their lauii even before control 
by the 5i^opun. But now all the fimmifti 
could have their holdings guaranteed by 
being given ti ShognWs unit which pre- 
scrlNd the name of the Land and the 
amount of koku. Among the big 
were the Maedn Family of Kansxsw^n who 
owned a tnilliun kaku. Next was the Sht- 
main nf Kag^^shlma with 770.000 koku and 
Date Family of Sendai holding 020,001) 


koku. SmaJJer dahn^ usually owned 10^-* 
000 The koku %vaSp as explained 

before, the umpunt of agrkultarul crops in¬ 
dicated In ijusfitiLy of rice and was used 
as the basis for taxation. Each dnisiyo 
further divided bis lands among his vassals. 
Otherw'iHc he granted them rice which was 
levied as Ui- The latter form of grant 
Was customary and the vassai$ were given 
about 40 percent of the entire revenue of 
a daioi^o^ 

The foreign m^Bioimrics in Japan used 
to call thcBe duiVtri/o king. Wlien the three 
sons of Japanese dniin^d were aent to Eome 
in 1583 to see Pope Gregorio XIII and were 
linnoreri as Enlght^ of the GoJdeq Spur by 
pouring the water on the hand of the new 
Pope SiBto V at his coronationp these ^ona 
were treated aa princes. In fact the re¬ 
lation, of SftopMn and rfainiyo in J^pan 
somewhat resembled that of the kaiser and 
king iu the German Empire before it was 
nnifled by Prussia. The Shrlgun was the 
most powerful of the doimyo. Each dai- 
myd WAB free to exercise political power 
within his territory and side by side with 
the lawx and reguJatloni profTiulgated by 
the the could enact his own 

Uw. 

But the Shuyun had greater power than 
the German kaiatr for he could shift the 
territories of dmmyS at will and he could 
also eonhscate all or part of the territory 
of a duimuo who failed to abide by his 
order. Sotnetimea he even ordered the 
death penalty to a dctmyd jilthough the 
Sh6yttn pve conaent to seppuku, a kind of 
suicide, in order to uave the honor of the 
doomed doiTn^d. 

It wjis^ the duimuo^$. duty to spend one 
year in own knil and another in Edo 
where the Shopnn resided. wherea.H hla wife 
and children hud to live in Edo all the time. 
They aervi^d as a kind of hostage becauae 
if the dawnjti revolted agoinsi the Shopm, 
his fnmily hi Edo could enaily captured. 

At times the Shu^fun levied n part of 
the revenue of the daimyo ehieHy by ask¬ 
ing them to undertake at their own expense 
a pni^ of the construction work of the 
Bhogun'a castles or emhankmenla. Such 
a burden frequently depleted the coflfera of 
the 
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The H«vernmenl of theS/rwiJUrt '^vas caliuti 
the Baktifu aijd its rule won two fold: one 
covered entire Japnin and the other was 
limited to territory under direct contt^L 
There were acveral hitih ofHciole cnlled riJjii 
at the Bukafu who were appointed from 
stmonff the (foioind. The daimijH were 
divided into three catesoriea; fviiai-doimjf» 
who had been the SlidguH’^ vassal ftoio the 
beffinninjt. who was a kin 

of the Sftoifori and third, foiflfflB-datmpo 
who hod once been a vassal of Oda N'uba- 
aaen or Toyoiomi Hideyoshi like the Toku- 
gnwa Family itself. The word foraaia, 
outsider, meant that its relations with 
TokuBO'va were not close. Therefore, tom- 
mn-dafnipu eqiild nnt be appointed to the 
rdjii and uther important pciaitions of the 
Bakufu. 

There was at one time an official called 
taii-d above the rojH hut it was rather rare. 
Neat to the rdjit wore several 
fjofi also appointed from amoOE the do; hi yd. 
Under these two positions were the shaji- 
.bui/^a, kanjiy~b»ffV9 and Edo-mathi-bugi/S. 
The ihaji-bHOtfo was appointed from amon? 
the daiBiilb and took charge of temples, 
shrines, monks and priesta as well as a 
part of the lawsuits. The kanjS-baffifS 
administered the territory under the Sho~ 
.pun's direct control and a part of the law^ 
suits. The Edo-maehi-bttff'oC had control 
of administration, police and jurisdiction in 
.and around the city of Edo, Tho latter two 
(HiHitiona were appointed from araon^ the 
who received less than lO.MO 

ifojfa. 

There was no clear distinction between 
administration, le^lation and jurisdiction 
jind all the officials of the Bakvfu handled 
the three functions. Merc or less impor¬ 
tant political decisions of the BakHfu were 
made by the rd/w, icakadoskiyori and the 
•buppd. These officials were also in eharge 
of law-courts including not only those with¬ 
in the estates but aUo thu.4e con¬ 

cerned with dispute* between the dmiayfi. 
There were occnaiona when the S/ictpuH 
himself discharged ndminiatrative func- 
tion* or acted as a judge, but in most of 
the case the government fimctioned by a 
council system. 


The territories under direct control of 
the Bakitfit included agricultural regions, 
such major cities aa Fdu. Kyoto, Osaka, 
Nagasaki and Sumpu < present Shi*uoka( 
and impfirtont mines at Sado and Izu. 
BtipyC were sent to thfc'ie placea, 

Kyoto especially, was regarded as im¬ 
portant because it was the capital and »n 
oflke called t/ioifftidal was stationed there. 
The tihoakidai was an important position 
nest to the roja and was in charge of law- 
auita in the Kyoto District and of keeping 
watch over the reatid. 

The officials who governed the agricultur¬ 
al districts were colled daikan and totalled 
about 50. In their functioning they divid¬ 
ed the territories omoag theiUMlvea. Some 
of the dal ton continued to live in the same 
pluce inheriting their ancestors’ positions, 
but most of them were shifted from one 
place to ancither. Many of them bad mon- 
sienw ill Edo and dispatched tbeir vaasala 
to the place of thdr administration. Their 
chief duty was to levy taxes and to judge 
lawsuits arising within their territory. 

The rule of a datmya was more or less 
aimilar to that of the SAdpWB. Jt was 
cuatomary for all the officials of the local 
daiiitjfd to live in and around the daiwpd’s 
castle which was built in the centre of the 
territory. 

Rarilts of bushi class 

The ShotfHti and the datmyd mentioned 
above were all hns/if or warriors. In the 
lioginiiing the (nuAi lived in the country 
and engaged in agriculture with many 
pcBsanti and serfs. This wn.s true, at least 
until the IGth century. However, in the 
16th century in the course of frequent war¬ 
fares the stronger buMi became itaitnyo or 
the 5AdiJUH and the weaker ones became 
Vnusata or fnrraers. Toward the end of the 
16th century many large cnatles were bailt 
and Ihs tfaimyd and their vasoais lived in 
and around it. Thu* the buahi claas wan 
separated from agricultural life and ceased 
to be the prodbicing class. In peace the 
bushi were engaged in poll tics and in war 
they went to battle. There also were those 
who had no poaition, whose number, includ- 
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ii3g their fiimily, occupied nbcul G to 7 pej- 
et'fit of the entire populatloai 

Amonf!' the hituhi thoiie who were i^iven 
ho|rlitig!< of more than 10,000 koku hy the 
SAopirn were cEtlted daimyo And those with 
RTnaller grantji were called Aatawioto, 
Ixiwer than the hataiiioto was the 
who w'as paid rice or money fustead of lard. 
In the miiirile of the 18th century the num¬ 
ber of the dahnyo was about 200, katatiwto 
about o,20<) and aokenin about 17.000. 

The daiutyd, besides their residence or 
castle, had manamns in Sdo, which num- 
beiTd between 3-1 and 78. The IfUtnrKoto 
and the j/otenin aU lived in Ed a. Also in 
Edo were about 500,000 bmki, their families 
and servants. Besides, there were about 
the Batne number of merchants and manu¬ 
facturers. It is estimated that in 1700 the 
population exceeded one million. In those 
days there was no population certaus but 
compared with ftlO.OOO inhabitants of Lon¬ 
don which was the largest city in Europe in 
1800. Edo should be regarded as an extra¬ 
ordinarily big city. 

In many of the cities which were built 
around local castles of the dahuyo, the num¬ 
ber of hiotfii and other totvnsmen wua alTno.st 
etjuaJ, Such big cities as Nagoya and Ka¬ 
nazawa bad as many ns 100,000 inhabitants. 
The powerful daimyo owned land larger 
than the present prefectures, but the smal¬ 
ler ones had only several thcrusands farmers 
on their land. 

The estate of the hatnmoto was smalJer, 
including several villages and several hun¬ 
dred farmers. Some bolanifilif oivnefl even 
le«.s. Further below were many vassals of 
daimi/fi and ffokfuitt. These vasaahs were 
nailed hiteftl and were paid In hind and in 
cash. Thus for example a bushi might be 
panted each year 50 jtoiu of rice or a ryS 
in money and 20 tofru of rice. Since ene 
■Injiajiese consumes about 1 a year nnd 
one family may, frjr example, consist of 10 
peraonx inciuding servanta, about 10 JtojtK is 
consumed by a family each year. The re¬ 
maining rice was sold to buy vegetable, fish 
and dothea, A bushi with grant of less 
than BO koku was not considered well off. 
Moreover, the Biishi was prohibited from 
engaging in commerce and other occupa¬ 


tions, Therefore he engaged in some kind 
of handicraft flecrctly at home and sold the 
products to augment hi* living expenses. 


Ta.xation system 


Even after the 17th centur}', taxes were. 
M a rule, levied in hind. The chief Item 
liable for taxatioii w'as farm products, e.n- 
pecially rice. The basis of a.tsessment was, 
ns mentioned before, the amount of agri¬ 
cultural produce converted into that of rice. 
The method of fixing the eon vers ion. roie 
was estabiiahed during the time of Hide- 
yoshi and was practiced throughout the 
cDuntrj'. It was called krnchi by which the 
area of the arable land wjui measuied and 
each land graded ai'cordlng to nature of the 
soij, irrigation facilities, sunshine and other 
conditions. In this wny the amount of 
crops from the land w-aa e.stimflted and 
finally converted into that of rice. 

One fan of land, on the average, produced 
a littie less than one k^ku of rice in n 
year. 


-Hii.'i sei anu 

about 40 percent of the amount was levied 
as tax. This standard waa not fixed each 
year hut every lO years or every 100 years. 
Therefore, fn the course of years the actual 
amount of produce u.sed to exceed the stand¬ 
ard and aecordiiigly the tax ratio was less 
than 40 percent. Yet this ratio was very 
hwvy for the peasants. It is generally 
admitted that taxation in feudal society wa.s 
impoBeil on Uie entire profit and It was 
true in the ease of Japan. 

Jinny of the Japanese farmers eultivat- 
^ land of from 5 fan to 1 dtShu with each 
fawlly (.‘ojisisting of 2 working persons. 
Those who owned more thnn several e/joBw. 
hired flemants. Among the servant* some 
were sot, permanently to their master since 
their (.lb.n.- limr lik, .Lvea »h!lr othim 
were sold for cmani period, Still others 
were hired only during (he harvest seaann. 
But m the I8th century agrimltunit man- 
a^menl by means of hiring servants began 
JO deerease and those who had big hold- 
mgs started to rent It cut to teni^t far- 
j PT'ofitable farm-rent. Thus they 
cultuatod ii small pan of iheir land and the 
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remainder wus renl«i to tenants. Id .Island 
where arable land In acarce the burden of 
the tenant-farmers w'a^ naturally heavy- 
They had to pay the o^vner as much aa two- 
thirds of Ihoir enllre hnne^t- The land- 
ownera paid m turn to the maater of the 
estate a ha^f of the farai-rent Thti$ the 
majiter* land-owner and tenabi each cbtain- 
ed one third of The entire han'eat The 
tenantn ais e rulcp paid in kind. 

Unlike European development in whieh 
the people were divided i^mdually into 
land-owneITS, uf^riciiltunil managers or agfri- 
cultuml laborerB, most of the Japanese 
fnrmera contintied to be both managers and 
laborers concurrently. Therefore they had 
to be con Lent with a scale of Tnana^Einent 
which could be pursued at the hand of 
each f ami]^. Speaking^ of the area ot land# 
the limit was about one but actualJy 

mast of the farmers owned lesa than that. 
Thus they had to toil day and night In 
order to pay the and i^u a living. 
The monsocui in Asia brings a rapid 

growth of weed# and the fields are covered 
with weeds if left unattended lor 20 daya^ 
Thus the farmers had to eontmnally pull 
out the weeds by hand* 

yioAi of the fnrmci^ owned neither horses 
nor cows because they had no pasture for 
these animals. The amble land in Japan 
about 20 percent and they were scatter^ 
near the seashore or along rivers. Except 
these amble lands, the topography was too 
sleep even for meadows. Also the farmera 
xvare too poor to engage in animal husband¬ 
ry* Even if there were horses or cows 
th^^ were used for only 10 days or bo 
throughout the yenr. Another rea.-ion that 
acted against the development of stock- 
farming vms that the Japanese w^ere not 
In the habit of drinking milk. Thus the 
farmer engaged in hand labor with only 
the hoe and plough. 

The tax imposed by the master of the 
estate^ that is by the Shofrun or daimi^G was 
levied chiefly in rice. Sometimes wheat or 
beans or even cash wm accepted. The far- 
mei-s brought them to the warehouse deaig- 
naiad by the master* Some of the S^dpim's 
estates were scattered far aw'ay from Edo 
and the farmers had to use horse or boat 
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for transportation of the taxp In this 
caBe, for the flrat 5 ri, transportation fee 
was borne by the farmer. As the ric* 
levied from the farmer was to be Bold by 
the maBtetp he required s high qimlity of 
rice and the inspection severe. Those 
farmers who paid Jn rice of low^ quality 
m^cd io be punlshecL The moater nlsu Im- 
^>used tax on merchsnta and mimufacturers, 
the amount of which was comparatively 
BmalL Thus the farmer was regarded a* 
the chief source of the master'a mvenuo and 
was obliged to obey varioua regiiiations in 
order to fulfll his duty of paying the tax. 
The farmer engaged in cuttlvating land 
wiis not idlowod to give up hie land. Even 
when he wanted to quit the land liecause 
of tfjo heav>' taxation, he could not freely 
leave unless flomeaiie else twk hlB place.. 
If fl farmer escaped^ It became the res- 
ponsihillty id the village to which he 
belonged and the villagers had to bring him 
back or to look for other man who would 
cuiHviite the abandoned land* 

The Shdff^tn also prohibited the celling 
of land because he feared that the Land 
would be concentrated in the hands of a 
few wealthy fanrterfl and the farmer who 
sold hia land would bo impoverished. 
Likewise, in order to prevent the increase 
of small farmers, it was prohibited for a 
farmer who owned less than one rlldbw of 
arable land to divide it among hls sons* A& 
a rub the eldest son was the only one who 
waa given the right to inherit whether he 
was a larmeri^ or merchant. Only 

wealthy people could divide their fortune 
among their second and third aons. Yet 
In this case, too^ the uKoc^tion ivos far loss 
than that which was given to the eldest. 
Also, it ^vas customary that daughters 
were not given the right to inherit if there 
wore any sons in the family* The daugh* 
tens were given clothes and household 
utensns when the>' married. A wealthy 
family could give the daughters a pari of 
the land or monoy. But in any case they 
did not inherit the property when liieir 
father died. This method of Inheritancv 
was in practice until the end of World 
Wat 11. 
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Foreign relations 

T’dreiini cnviDtrici-s thfit fiad b«iin in con- 
tact with Japan (mm jAAclent day^ 

China and Korea- But in 154a n Portu- 
jCtie^D came to a ^tnall iflbmd 

off the southern tip of Japan. This was 
the first visit to JapAii of an European. 
Tlic Portusnieae came around Africa and 
reached Goa of India in l-jj'SS from where 
they came eastward and in 1515 they arriv¬ 
ed in Canton. The Portagnese who landed 
on Taneffffalitwo broujrht a g^n. At that 
time the Japnaese were ensfaged in civil 
wars and very soon Che ffijo he£,^LLn to be 
used in thifi country as a new weapon and 
thus replaced the bow and arrow'. 

In 1549 Praiicis Xavier visited Japan. 
Hr wcmt to Kyoto from Kyuahij and preach¬ 
ed the gospel. Later many Jesuits and 
other Catholic mlKsionariea came to thia 
country. Puiiugaese merchants, too, en- 
£tL|red in trade with thi^ country^ Thus 
Sakai, llimdo, Xaga^ki, Kngotf^hlma and 
other porbi w'ere opened. Tn 1534 the hrat 
Spanish sdiip visited Japan. Thus toward 
the end of the Hitti ceot4jr>' Portuguese and 
Spanish ships visited Japan fretiuently and 
brought new goods. Gnus were the most 
coveted by the Japstiese ddiaiyJ. They 
therefore permitted merchants to engage in 
foreign trade and foreign missionaries to 
apread the gospel. The dnitnuv in Kyu- 
flhil tried to give better eonditinns for the 
Europeans ^jo that European ships might 
enter the ports in their territories. A 
doiJtijifu- called OmLirn who waa governing 
Kagasidcl went so far as to commend this 
port city to the Society of Jesus. At that 
time Father Vshgnjini came to Japau^ and 
stayed here from 1579 to 15B2. \Mieii he 
left Jap^n he advised f>tomo Sonn, a ditti- 
of Bungci in Kyiishh, to send a mission 
to Home. He thought that it would be eon- 
veiiJeut for later mispionsry netivittea to 
Jet the Japanese people observe how the 
Pope was respected. Thus OtomO* ArLma 
and Omura despatched boys from their ovm 
families. Tw'd were 13 years old and one 
w-as 14, They w^ent through many hard¬ 
ships to reach Kome and saw Gregorius 


XilL They came back to Japan in 1590, 
But by this time the new ruler of Japan, 
Hideyo^hL had already prohibited Christi- 
anitj'. 

It ivaa in that Hideyosh! banned 

Christian teachings. The reason was that 
those who were converted into Christianity 
had destroyed temples and shrines which 
had hem the centre of traditional reUgiomi 
life In Japan. Buddhiat Images were alao 
destroyed. Abo, it was rumored that ihe 
Pojftugiicse and Spanish merchanta, with 
the help of the missicnaries, bought wives 
and children of poor Japanese fanners and 
sold them as slaves in the sou them colonies. 
Although HIdeyoshI expelled foreign mU- 
^iouaries from Japan^ he allowed Tuerebant 
marines to enter Japanese ports. Christia¬ 
nity p therefore, continued to spread, bi 
1500 it is said that there were A 9 many as 
aeOpOOO converts mid that by 1610 the 
n iimbe r ha d lacrensed to 700,000. The mis¬ 
sionaries built Rchoob, publiflbed books or 
opened hospltala, all of which must nn doubt 
have helped their work. 

In IGDO a ship came from the Netherlandii 
which had become independent from Spain. 
The pitot of this ship was an Englis hma n 
called William Adams. Tokugawa ieynisn 
who Ijecame the rubr of Japan after the 
death of HIdeyoshI obtained the consent of 
Adams and a Dutchman culled Jan Joaaten 
to stay ID Japan, The two foreigners re¬ 
ceived good treatment and advised 
in his policy toward foreigners. Adams 
was given a land of 200 kckti in Miura 
Peninsula and lead u life like that of an 
English ncible. FSia Japanese name waa 
aiiura Aijjtn. Anjln meant pilot, Rts 
estate was situated Lu preaent Yokosuka 
and a toivn where hia maa^ioii In Edii was 
located was called until the 20th 

century. Jan Joosten'a mansLon was kjcat- 
ed near the proBent Tokyo Station and the 
name Yaei«vi istill remains. 

Out of the competition there occurred 
secure conllicls between the Cathobc Portu¬ 
guese and Spanish on the one hand and 
the non-Catholic Dutch and EngUshmeii on 
the other. The Dutch contended that the 
Portuguwe and Spajalsh Uq^c was to 
preach the gospel first and then lo colon im 
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J^pan in iht ertdr Even some of th« Spani- 
ardii supported f och a slander. One of them 
who met leyaso in 1605 told him that in 
-order to cDiiq.uer Molucca n biff ship from 
Nueva Eapiina {Mexico! hud arrived in the 
Philippines with many soldiers and am¬ 
munitions. leyasu w-aa afraid of Spanish 
a^ffression. He also feared that the Chris¬ 
tian converts in Japan would not obey the 
seenlar ruter and that the rfdimyo might use 
the foreign powers or Christianity in thcJr 
revolt against himself* 

In 1612 an order wjis li^^ued to ban Chris¬ 
tianity, The fo reign missionaries were or¬ 
dered to leave Japan and 400 Japanese 
Christians were expelled to the Philippines. 
From this time the prohlhitiotx became 
strict and the Christians were driven to 
give up the faith nr to die. During the 
next 25 years the Christians in Japan suf¬ 
fered severe peraectition and u'ere almost 
eradicated. 

In I023t England stopped trade with 
Japan and in 1624 Spain also withdrew 
from this country. Before the prohibition 
the Sho^itvi had given European ships many 
privileges including free entry to Japanese 
pons* unlimited coramerco and extra-terri¬ 
torial rights. But these privileges were 
now gradually restricted. 

Since the end of the 16th century some 
Japunese had gone to southern Asia and 
built their own towns in Annan. Tongking, 
Cambudiap Siam and the Philippines* These 
were catted the Japanese tovms^ some of 
which had a lystem of seif-govemraent. 
The merchant ships of those days were sent 
not only by the daiman but also by mnr- 
chadls and even the who bought the 

imported goods. But as Japan did not have 
enough products to export, she had to pay 
out much in gold and silver* It Is said that 
between 1601 and 1647 about 4kS06*(]DO ryo 
fone ryd codiained 4 ner of pure gold ! of 
gnld and 750*006 kan of silver were paid to 
foreign countries* But it was not possible 
to let such amaunh^ of gold and silver ll&nr 
out of the country contlnuoiisly. Abo free 
tmde would develop dOTnestic commorce and 
eventually destroy the self-sutEclent econo¬ 
my which was the basis of feudal society. 
Thus the Bakiifu gave up its laisscE faire 


policy and in 1633 prohibited the JapaneHC 
to repatriate from overseas imd placed all 
the oceangoing ships under its strict super^ 
vision* In 1636 the overall prohibition w'aa 
onfoired and neither Japam^e mdlviduab 
por ships were allowed to visit a foreign 
country. 

From October 1637 to Februaiy 1633 
there occurred the farmers' rioU against 
the dnimyo in Sbimabsra Peninsula and 
Amagusa Island of Kyushu. More than 
36,000 farmers fought bravely against an 
army of as many aa 120^000 basAi. But 
liniLlly the riots failed and mo^t of the rebels 
were killedp Including many farmers who 
had been converted to Chriatianity. Thus 
the Bakitfu regarded Christisnity as aU the 
more dangerous and in 1639 prohibited 
Portuguese ships to eater Japanese ports. 
Now the only Europeans in Japan were the 
Dutch who were shifted from Himdo to 
Nagasaki and were allowed to live on a 
small island called Desbinm. Deshima w-os 
a reclaimed island of about 4*00Q t^ubo and 
was connected by only one bridge with the 
city of Kagasakin The branch odee of the 
Dutch East India Company was built on 
this island and the director and other of¬ 
ficers of the Company lived there. The 
Japanese called the director of the foreign 
&rm '"Kapitan.” The Kapitan went to 
Tokyo once a year to present himself at 
the Baktif n and report to the SAopun briefly 
about the European sitoatiem* This was 
the only chance given to the Japanese to 
gaining knowleiige of the outside world. 
But the contents of the report were not 
made known to ordinary people who remain¬ 
ed ignorant of what was going on in Europe. 
This situation wm called ^aAJoA'Up the closing 
of the cciwntrj', and it lasled for about 200 
years* Besidw the Dutchmen Chinese 
merchants were allowed to come to Naga¬ 
saki. The Koreans sent tn Japan a miesion 
to celebrate the accession of the new- Sho¬ 
gun. 

The 2C>0 yesrb* segregation contained the 
people wdthin the small islands of Japan. 
All social organixations and economic activi¬ 
ties were made indep^fndently of foreign 
conlactH, No riaible foreign influence was 
seen In the fields of art and learning. As 
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a re^uK in J5t}me fiM}^ inpan was W Uig far 
bchinil and in nthens ici achieve unique 
devdiipmeut 

Transition of the Bakufu’s politics 

The first Shiipun Tokugawa leyasu mse 
to the piiwer In 1603 and two years later 
gave hia position to hia non Hidetadiu But 
leyaau retained actual politicaJ power until 
hia death in J6l6, lie shoived brllliani 
talent in governing the daimyQ and was aiao 
good at ecodoinic policies. He put the gold 
and silver mines at Siidn and Izu under hia 
direct control. He bought necessary goods 
from foreign coantrles. At his death he 
left gold and silver of 2 million rya and the 
equ$valent value of clothes and other goods- 
About 10 years after his death hia grand¬ 
son lemlt-^u dedicated a shrme at Nikko in 
bis honor. This la called iho TdahogCt and 
is still attracting many tourists with its 
gorgeous buildings. 

During the second Shugun Hldetadn's 
rule the cofTem of the Bakufii were full and 
he left miilion rgd for his successor. 

In the reign of the third Shogun lemjtsu 
the seclusion jwllcy caeiitioned above was 
enforced. The administrative E^'Stem of 
the Biikitfu had begun to Utke concrete form 
by this time. The coattoi over the damyd 
wfts tightened. Sometimes the daimiffp or 
the hafaumfo faced financial hardships and 
bcjiTowed muiaey from the Buknftu Some* 
timoji there were riots of farmers who could 
not bear the burden of heavy taxation^ 
The farmers petitioncd their maators for 
mitigation of their tax burden and if they 
failed they roBorted to riot with their hoe» 
and ploughs, since they were not allowed 
to have Buch wcupanH an guns and swords. 
Sometitties the farmers came to Edo to file a 
direct petition with the or with the 

ofScials of the iiakufu. Such peUtionB wore 
disregarded and the petitioners were put 
to death in tnoat tmm* But when ntlstoon- 
ducl by a dnim^o was dlscoveredp their 
estates were eonSscaled by the Shoguji, 

lomitBu died in leaving four million 
rgd behind him, but this wuai loat during the 
reign of the fourth Shogun letsuna. One 
of the reasons was that the amount of gold 


and silver produced f rxim the miueB at Sado 
and Izu decreased. Also, the prohibition of 
foreign trndfi proved adverse to saticmtl 
finance. Moreover in 165T a great fire oc¬ 
curred in Edo deatro^ung almost half of 
Edo Castle^ about 506 mansions of the dfli- 
myS, 3CK5 shrineB and temple?. 9,000 ware¬ 
houses and many heuaes of ordinary citi- 
Miirt. It was esllmaled that no leaa than 
100,000 people were burnt to death. The 
Bakufii had to spend much money for re¬ 
construction of Edo Castle as well m for 
loans to the daiwyo aotl hatanwio in dis- 
trass. BesldoB theae reason fl, there w^aa 
another fact that the living standard uf the 
buAhi^ vrho belonged to the ennamning class, 
had risen aince the middle of the 17th 
century. 

As mentioned before xt da fin go had sever¬ 
al mansions in Edo and many servnnla were 
hired to v^-erk there, [n the mansion of 
the Ainedn Fairijiy who we? ihe greate&t 
daimyo there w ere about T.OOO vassals and 
servant.^ when the master was in Edo and 
when he wont hack to his home estBte, some 
4.060 remained In the mansion in Edo. 
It is not clear how many people lived in 
Edo Castle but it ia said that 3^700 female 
servants were din missed followdng the death 
of Icmitsu. 


Tsunayoshi became the fifth Sh^gttn in 
16B0. He was Iho younger brother nf the 
fourth Shfjgtin letsuna^ Tsunayoshl was 
a monomnniBc. He encouraged learning 
and bniit Bakufu schools where he himself 
lectured on various schools of Confuclanista 
including Ihe Analects of Confucius, the 
Discourses of ifenciuBj the Doctrine of the 
Mean, the Bcaik of Changes, the Book of 
Songs and the Si^ripDite of Dneuments. 
Ah an ejcamplo, he lectured 240 times bet¬ 
ween 163^3 and 1700 op the Book of Change. 
But os he very fickle, his va^sabi be^ 
came restless. One of bis mlarules was 
that he enforced an order to love living 
things, especially dogs because he was bom 
in the year of the dag. In Japmu Ghina 
and same other countries of Asia, twelve 
BnlinEdH are In turn d&^ignatei| to each vmr 
and the year 1690, for instance, was the 

born 

in this year w^ere to have the ago of rat 
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The year of mt cornea every twelve veAra, 
Thsa habit atiil remainB in jApao. 

With Tsunayoshi'a order to love 
peopte could not beat or chn^ dog^. Thus 
ilcgi? were not afraid of tnan and slept on 
the road and wiki doga increased. He w^ha 
hurt a dog was exiled to a far-off ialand 
or put to death* Later the BiakMfu bultt 
large keimel* for wild dog,^. Not only dogs 
but aido birds and fiahw were protected and 
even moaquitoes were safe froto human 
attGick. The period in w^hich animals were 
loved by the miserable human beings con¬ 
tinued for 22 years until Tsimayoshi's 
death. The period around 1700 when 
Tsunayoflhi w™ in power was called Con- 
roku Era in which a characteristic Japanese 
culture dourished. 

The fortunes uf the Bakufu l>egnn to 
decline during Tjtunayoahl's reign* The 
Btfkiifu huUt Tcany kennels as well nrnny 
temples and shrines. Thus the 
tried lo profit by giving consent to the 
opinion of the official to 

diuTge of finanres, who recommended the 
lowering of the qunllty of gold and silver 
coins. Coinage was controlled by the Ea- 
kiifii apii the minting wm done by a apijcial 
guild desfgnuted by the Eakufi/L The coins 
minted in the begimiing of the l7th centur>^ 
ivere of high quality. The gdd coins con¬ 
tained B4 percent gold and percent sil¬ 
ver. The silver coins contained 80 percent 
silvoT and 20 percent copper. Tstmayoshi 
increased the ratio of silver in the gold 
coins und that of capper In the silver roiti^ 
Thus the profit gained by the re-coinage 
between 1695 and 170S amounted to 2,520,- 
000 rydi. Slnine then the chief .■murce of the 
Eakufu*s revenue was gained in this man¬ 
ner. The chief problem uf the Bekufu was 
how to remforce ita finances. The eighth 
ShOiiun Yoshimune carried out great re¬ 
forms. He came from a daiiiigo in Wa- 
kayLLma which w»as a branch family of the 
Tokitgaira Shogun, &s the sIjleK Sh^ffum 
had no heir to succeed him* 

Yaobimiine issued strict orders for ausf^ 
lerity Xo cut expenditures of the EoJ^fu 
and raised the taxation ratio of his direct 
estates. He encouraged cultivation of sie^v 
land to increase the land tax. He alau 


cut the period of a stay in l]do 

by half nod decreased their fmancia] bur¬ 
den. However the daintgit w^ere ordered to 
deliver to the Bok^ifu one percent of the 
rice produced in their estates. The salaries 
of the Eakuf u officials were lowered. Thus 
the finances of the Bakafu was improved 
at the oxpenfie of the ordinary people. 
Accordingly* some of his policies were given 
up Mvend yaara later* in those days 
people often aaidt '"The high likes hunting 
and hardship of the low^*. or 'Those who 
lament are millions of conimou people"* 

Voshimune ordered compilatioa of n code 
of Jaw-aulU- Up to his time civil ns weU 
as criminal coses w^ere judged by customary 
laws and no written code WTiS UBcd, Ai 
first the newly cum piled code vras not made 
public but b^me known gradually to the 
ordinary people- The diarocterlBtic of 
criminal Law^ was that disobedience to the 
elder w^a?*. regarded most important and 
hence the death sentence wus to l>e given 
to the servant who hurt his master, in¬ 
cluding his former master. The offender 
againet the family uf the maaler was put 
to similar puniahment. As to crimes 
againat a km, the one against lineal ascen¬ 
dants was punished more severely than the 
one agaiuHl lineal descendants. An idea 
of retribution wns seen in the punishment 
of buriLing at the stake for the crime of 
arson. The main aim of the law wsis to 
emphasise punishment rather than respect 
for human life and therefore enpilid punish- 
ment was given widelyr even for the theft 
of only 10 fpq. 

Punishment included death, exile to a 
island, purge and tattooing. The 
death sentence was practised by sawing, 
c-TUcifying, exposing of bead on a gibbet 
and other methcnis. There waa a complicity 
syatem in which mnocent children were in¬ 
volved in their father's punishment. Yo- 
flbimune tried to mitigate the punishment 
by complicity but did not abolish it- Vp 
to around ITOO the puniahment by cum- 
pHcity was strictly practised* For example, 
w hen a ser^'ant killed hfs master and wok 
put to death by saiviog, hiji two brothers 
iind chi]drea were nbo given death sen- 
tences. In order to a^Tjid sucli complicity 
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peoi?!^ clmsteci a called kand& or 

c!isii]heriUioc!i?. For exomple^ If u waa 
apt to offend, hUi family would purge the 
fton from the family rejrister. Though the 
purge needed ponniaslon of the eatate- 
luaster, in any cage the crime commited 
by the purged son would not involve the 
family ta hig puoiBhinent. 

In ihoiie daya there were freejuent 
ju or double-suicide of a man and a woman. 
They might coniruit when they loved 

each other but were not all Dived by their 
parents to marry. Such trhin/w became the 
main theme of many novels and plays, Yo* 
Rhimune made effort# to provent anch a 
tendency and a coupie who failed to die in 
Khinj^ was e^cposfsd on the highway and 
then demcned to a class called hinia which 
meant non-human. The hmln was not al¬ 
lowed to ivear the same clothes as ordinary 
people and had to Jive iis beggars. 

After YoshimuiieV period then? had been 
frequent attempta to improve the finances of 
the Bnkufu hut they were not successful. 
The Eakufn had to rely an re-coinage or 
loans from the cominon ijeople. The 
fu still retained the right of coinage as 
well aft large territories. But most of the 
were in economic distress and tried 
to lower the stalary of their vassals. The 
walary was decreased to half m the ISth 
century. The t&x was increEtsed and upeci- 
al goods produced in one ealale was mono- 
polis&ed by the master. They, tno, borrowed 
money from merchiLdts. Some of thnae 
merchanis w-ent bankrupt as they w^ere not 
paid hack. Further the cut ex¬ 

penditures for construetiork works inchidlug 
Irrigation faclUtios and embatikmcnts and 
the result was biggor damago to their 
estiitos by floods and other disasters. 

Toward the end of the Idth centur>* and 
aLso in the mitldlo of the lOth century many 
famines occurred in Japan- Especiaily In 
the Tohoku District the aitunttpu was the 
worst and aevei-aJ hundred thousands died 
of hunger. Even the city-dwellers could not 
buy rice whieh was now very high in price 
iuid many starved. Thus lo ITSI poor 
merthanta and fiiJCtary-wurkers of Edo at* 
tacked and looted the wealthy peopliv 
rice-dealers and moneydenders. In 1837 


a husM oallBrl Oshio Hcihachiro criticbed 
the ITttA'w/it^a policy and set fire to a wealthy 
town in Osaka. He looted goods and money 
and gave them to the poor people, 6shto 
was a former offtciai of the BaktifH and 
ft famous Bcholar, The incident sounded 
the knell for the authority. 

Opening of the country and 
its result 

Since the beginning of the seclusion 
policy in Japan remained Ignorant of 
situations abroad except some knowledge 
brought by the Chin&ie and the Dutch. 
During the aeclusjon great changes were 
taking place outside Japan. It was In 
the 15lh century that the Russians got rid 
of the t0<} years" domination by the Mun* 
gelians. Ermak-TimofeeArich who wa# 
chieftain uf the Co^i^acks went eastward and 
reached Alaska in 1742. He discovered 
fur-#eals, pea-ottora and whales near the 
Aleutian Islmds, In their ^stward drive 
for the fur an land tlie Ruaaiioiis now di^ 
coveted fur on the sea. Since that year 
the Russ Ians began to move Into the North 
Pacific, A school for Japanese language 
was opened at Irkutsk and preparation was 
madn for tiegotiatlous with Japan. Some- 
times the Etisaiana approached Hokkaido, 
Kuriles and Bakhaliu and conflicts between 
them and Japanese nativea occurred, in 
171^2 Catherine 11 despatched A. Loksman to 
NemurtP of Hokkaidb to negotiate fur trade. 
In the nest year the Baktifu told him that 
diploniatic negotiatioiis would be held at 
Nagasaki. Then in lfi04 Alexander 1 sent 
Rc^nov to Nagasaki for negotmtiana but 
wuA dodiTied by the Baktifu. The Russkana 
wanted to make clear the borders of the 
Kuriles and S^ikhalin but the Bakufu did 
not agree to begin the talks. In 1821 the 
Russian Emperor declared that Russia 
would claim dominatiou over the Pacific 
const and territorial waters north of lati¬ 
tude 51 degrees uorth. 

During the interruption of her negotia¬ 
tions with Russia Japan begun to have con¬ 
tacts with Britain which had been engaged 
in trade at Canton. Her relations with 
Japan had been cut oinoe the beginning of 
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th^ l?th century. In the 19th eentuTy 
Nupokon conquerKl Hall arid and thus the 
latter became an enemy uf Britain. In 1S08 
a British man-of-war named Phaeton invad¬ 
ed the port of Nagasaki atid tried to taptnre 
the Dutch merchant ahipa* The of 

Nftfrasaki took respotialbility and eomitted 
BUicide. l^ter British ahipsi came to the 
Kyokyusp Ogaiiawai'a and even to 

the eaet const of jai>an in 1S24. They 
sometitnes eommitted lootinffd jwihore. The 
Raku/a la 1825 ordered that all foreign 
ships that approached the Japanese shore 
should be expelled rcKardless of reason. 

Ill Britain wns engaged in n war 

against China and by the Nanking Treaty 
of 18J2 she aeised Hongkong and made 
Chins open up five ports. Upon receiving 
this Jrtformation the Bakiffu withdrew the 
order of 1825 and so arranged that fuel 
food and water would be supplied to foreign 
ahipa. 

In IM4 the Dutch King WiUheUn 11 dis¬ 
patched a man-of-w'ar to Japan and sent a 
letter to the Shogun. The letter explained 
the Chinese misfortune caused by the Opinm 
War against Britain and warned that the 
^ame would happen ta Japan. He advised 
Japan to five up its seclusion policy now 
that the world had became narrower by the 
development of ^team-ship. But the Baku- 
fu did not answer as there had bean no ex¬ 
change of official diplomatic letters between 
the Netherlands and Japan. The Dutch 
King sent a second advice and warned that 
as the ATnericane were pJanning to send a 
rteet it wna wise for Japan to conclude a 
treaty first with the Netherlands and have 
other countrie.s follow ita pattern. Yet the 
Bnktifu did nat take action. Soon the 
Amcricnii, fleet vjsitcfl this cuunfr3'. 

Shortly after its Independence in ITSS 
the Cnltcd Stalea took part hi the Chinese 
trades and coocluded a commercial ti-eaty 
with China in 1844. She was also engaged 
in whale hghiag In the North Pacific and 
began to approach the Japanese shore. The 
reason for American desire to establish 
relations with Japan wna to seek good 
refuge harbors for the whaling-boat«* Ed¬ 
mond Roberts, American Mmister to Slam, 
was ordered in bring a messiige to the 


but died in Macao in 183T. At that 
tiine seven Japanese who were wrecked off 
the Americnii coast and drifted to the Phi¬ 
lippi ne 3 were sent to Macao. The York 
Orient Company which was engaged at 
Macao in Chinese trades sent hack these 
Japanese on board the Morri&on and planned 
to open relations with Japan. But because 
of the eipulsion order of 182& the ship was 
bombarded at Uraga and Kagoshima and 
went back in vain. In 1848 James BiddlCk 
commander of the Bast Indian Fleeti 
visited UragEi by order of President John 
Taylor and sought to condude n ctJirunerclal 
treaty* The Bakufu answered that national 
law prohibited diplomatic or commercial in¬ 
tercourse with foreign countries. Later an 
American whaiing-boat was wrecked and 
its crew drifted to Japan. Misundmtaod- 
ing occurred out of language difficulty and 
difference in law^ and cusloms. The crews 
reported to their homeland that they had 
been ill-trentecL This made the Americans 
desire more strongly to estsblish a treaty 
with Japan. 

In 184S the United States gained victory 
in the wkr ogainat Mexico and expanded its, 
territory to the Pacific coast. The naviga¬ 
tion route bet ween San Francisco and Can¬ 
ton or Shanghai was opened and H became 
indispensable to have a port of call in Japan. 
In 1851 President Milliard Fillmore au¬ 
thorized the conunander of the East Indian 
Fleet to condude a treaty with Japan. But 
on hia way to Ea,it Asia he wan relieved of 
the post and wa?^ succeeded by CommodoTe 
Perr5^ Pcrr>' intended to ask Japan * 1' 
for protection of American crews who might 
take refuge {n Japanese ports or drift to 
Japanese shi^ras, 12) opening of one or 
more ports In Japan so that ATnerlcnw ehipa 
might enter them fur fuel food and water 
and to eslablish a coal yard in Japan and 
<3> to allow Amon'cao ahipa to enter Japa- 
noHe ports for trade. In July 1853, 4 nien- 
of-war under Fenyas command entered 
Umga with their guns charged and the 
crew? in fighting trim. Thei^e battle-shipi 
surprised the Japaineae who hud seldom 
seen sleaittahipi* before. Perrys wa^ rCBolv* 
ed to take n firm fftand ivith the Japanese^ 
and when axked to go to NJigasakip he ro- 
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fused ttiid Bvm began to talte meiuiur&mciit? 
of Edo Bay. Thia proved sticeessfut atid 
the Bukafu wan obliged to receive the letter 
of the American Prt^idEnt which Terry 
bruught and promised that their answer 
would be given the followJug So 

Perry came again in hnd fiucceedad in 
concluding a treaty of amity at Kanagawa 
K.present Yokohama). Japan promised to 
o|K!n two pq-rta nt Hakodate and Shimoda. 
Shc also admitted the onesided most favor- 
ed-naljon treaLment for the United Shatea. 

The news reached quickly to Britain 
which Sent ConunMider SterlJtij; of the 
British East India Fleet, to Xagaflakl w'here 
he concluded a treaty similar to the one 
between Japan and the United States. 
Ruiisia was then engaged in the Crimean 
War against Britain and France hut she 
sent E. V. Putiachin from Kamchatka to 
Osaka Bay by way of Hakodate in Novem¬ 
ber of i85l. He then went arotiiid to Shi- 
m[ida and asked for a treaty. Thus In 1855 
the ShimiKlB Treaty was concluded in which 
it was ngrecd that the Kuriles north of 
Uruppn Island hetooged to Hua.iia and south 
pf Etorow t Staten Island > belonged to 
Japan. Sakbaliu was not divided anil 
pwpple of the two countries wore to live 
there together. The other articles contain* 
ed condRioits similar to the AmerlcO-Japa¬ 
nese treaty. 

A treaty with the Xetherlanda woa con* 
eluded in 185G and the right of Dutch resi¬ 
dence at the Deshima was recognlaedK 

In the United StHten went T. Harrim 
an counsellor to Shim-rMla. Ki.^s minaJon was to 
conclude a commercial treaty and ho auc- 
ceeded in opening Nagasaki to American 
ships and In gaining Japanese eonsent 
to establish extraterritorial rights by the 
Shimoda Treaty of 1857. These extnitei^ 
ritorial righia enjoyed by countries in Eu¬ 
rope and Amej'ica became the object of long 
resentment by the humiliated Aaiana* 

By the coinmercijii treity of IS58 Jai>mi 
opened ports at Kansgawap Nagasaki^ Nil* 
gata and Hydgo (pre3?cnt Kob^i. allowed 
free trade and admitted freedom of rcligior 
AS far A.^ fnreigticRi were concerned Later, 
commercial tTcaties were concluded in tuni 
with Russia, the Xcihcrlanda^ Britain and 


France- in each of which cxtrntezritorlal 
rights were estahtiabed and euatom dniiea 
were to he decided not by Japan but by the 
nmtupl stgreement of Japtn and the foreign 
coiiniiy eoncenied. This brought big eco- 
Tioniic loss to Japan- 

Vt'ith the beginnidg of foreign trade in 
Japan the Chinese and the Dutch lead &t 
NagasakL In Yokohama^ Brftnin ranked 
firat and in I8i»4 they held eleven-thiy^ 
tfantha of the entire amount of foreign 
trade at Yokohama. Next to the Britain 
were the AmerlqanB and the Dutch. France 
was in the lower rank and Russia, Frusata 
luid Switzerland were at the bottom. The 
chief exported goods from Yokohama wore 
silk, tea, oik copper^ medicine, beans and 
seaweeds. Especially^ ailk was of high quali¬ 
ty and the dealers gained aa much as 4l> per¬ 
cent profit. The silk industry in Japsa 
developed rapidly in the 17tb and ISth ceu^ 
turie5 and it become the most important 
eicport-good from Japan. Imported from 
abroad were drapery, calico, printed cloth 
and hemp. 

The foreign trade greaUy influenced 
Japanese economy. For example, the rise 
in silk price proved fatal to many silk- 
weavers in the Xlshijin of Kyoto or Klryfl 
and Ashiksga of east Japan. They 
went bankrupt and many of the workers 
\vm out of job. With the rise of prices of 
export*gQads, prices on the domestic market 
also began to mount and city-dwellers met 
hardships. This led to anti-foedgn move¬ 
ments. At tim^ foreigners w^re injured 
or even killedp Of ooiirse, these inei dents 
arose not only from economic hardships but 
from intemal political disputes. 

Meiji Restoration 

It has }>eeii explained that early in the 
first half of the I9tk eenturj' the fortune of 
the Sakiifu was declining. In thtise davs 
the Bahifii made up the deficit in it* tax 
revenue by re-eoinage. Though revenue 
gained by thU mofins was very great, it was 
mi indication of the break dawn of the 
finances of the Bakufu. 

Each rfonngd tried to refomi the tax 
system in order to cope with the dtuatigo. 
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Miuiy were Ijorrowing money from money¬ 
leaders in Osaka, Kj'oio or Edo, The debt 
of Shimazu of Kaaoshima amounted to S 
million rtto. liis kari/, or manaser of the 
oDIcei arranged that the debt would 
be cleared by paying 20,000 ri/o yearly in 
25 inHUlments. In such a ease, aa the 
money-lender!* could not sue the datwiyd, 
many of them went bankrupt, Sbiiaaiu 
held a monopoly on sugar which was pro- 
dueed in his territory and made consider able 
profit lie was also engaged in trade with 
Chi nit by w ay of the R yiikyus. By the 
seclttsion policy of the Btiktifu a dsifmyo 
could not engage in foreign trade. But 
after Shimaau owned the Kyukyua since 
1G09 the Family made it a noinirial 
independent country so that it might carry 
Dll commerce with China. Thun the people 
of the flyukySs brought Chinese goods to 
Kag!>ahinuL By thin methtid Shimasu pro¬ 
fited and toward the middle of the 19th. 
century the family was somewhat well-off. 

About the same time Mdrl of Hagi carri¬ 
ed out a tax reform and ftnnaciai re-arrange^ 
ment was auccessfuiiy conducted. There 
were acme other dutmyd in southwestern 
Japan who \s’eTe successful in their financial 
reforms,, many of whom adopted the method 
of monopolisation, that is, to monopolize the 
purchasing and seLlLng of special goods pro¬ 
duced in their territories. It was a kind 
of feudalistic control by the daimyd of the 
gradually developing production. The katt, 
clan of the detiHj^d, which succeeded in eco¬ 
nomic reform adopted European methoda of 
producing weapons or of military training. 
These imowlcdgea were gained through 
Dutch books. After the opening of the 
country tiome httn sent atudeucs to Britain 
or bought spinning machines from that 
country. 

The authority of the Baltufii began to 
wane not only in economic sphere but also in 
its political hegemony. That the control of 
the Bttkrifu had been very strong can be 
understood from the fact that there had 
been no rfoimuffi revolt during the 240 years 
wince 1615. But this power began to fall 
when Perry came to Urnga In 1B53. At 
that time, the chief-rd/u. Abe Mosahlro, 
showed the letter from the United States 


Government to offlclals of the Bakafu to 
seek their advlM and further coiiflultcd 
who were not ofEclals of the Bokn/o, 
This was an unprecedented case. The 
Bakvfit E\'en reported to the Imiierial Court 
and showed the letter to the Tenwo. It was 
the first time in the history of the BsftufM 
that they reported to the Tejind about 
political affairs. 

Since the 17th centu)*}' it was Confucia- 
nism that had been the centre of learning. 
Confucianism was a Chinese school of philo¬ 
sophy which waa oystematiaed by Confueiiie 
almut 2,066 years ago. Its thought 
Lained several elements that were eonvenient 
for maintaining the feudalistic social order. 
But it also taught that govemroent by 
power was not the best and that the best 
way W 03 to make people obey spontaneously 
through virtue. There was a thought which 
contended that once the rule by the Teniw 
waa good but now politics had been entrust¬ 
ed to tlie Shuam who was the military 
leader. That is, it w-as now thought by 
some people that the rnSe of the Sokttfti 
was the result of reitno s mandate* 

There waa a group of scholars studying 
the ancient history of Japan. They thought 
that in older days the people had been 
honest and innocent. They also thought 
that with the introduction of Confucianism 
and Buddhism the good had become distort¬ 
ed and thought had becenne biased. Thus 
they advocated a return to ancient vmys. 
It resembled more or less to the European 
thought of a return to the ways of ancient 
Greece but the social influence of the former 
was far weaker than that in Europe. In the 
ancient history of Japan there was no clear 
idea of democrncy or respect for humanity 
as w'as found in Greece ■—though the latter 
was based on the slave system and hence 
differs from the present one. Since the 
anciant history of Japan was described 
more abstractly, there waa no clear criteria 
os to which the Japanese were to return, 
The advocates of such an idea, however, 
contended that the best period of Japanese 
politiH^ was the one which was governed by 
the ancestors of the TenJto—the eldest one 
waif a sun-goddess, This doctrine gained 
many supporters, at least in regard to the 
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nwessity of mare respect for the Tenno. 
The Tpimif who had heea hejnsr in Kyoto 
□rid outside the pallticnl arena since the be- 
punin^ of the ITth century be^nn to draw 
LncreasirtE popular concern from the iniddlo 
of the ISth centurj'- This concern became 
stronger in proportion to tbe increasing 
crtticlsin against the ffakuftt^s. politics. 

Also, among officials at the Imperial 
Court the number of those who stood for the 
atrooger position of the TcMnd began to 
incneAsc. Aod the dat'mifo who were not 
pleased by the Bakvfu^s policy u-ere now 
in I crested in utiJijing such concern of the 
people over the Tenao. 

Abe Masaliiro, by seeking advice of the 
daiHijpJ and reporting to the Tennd in re- 
pird to the American reytiest for rc-open- 
iog of the country, tried to escape hie 
i^pouaihility and further to mitigate pub¬ 
lic criticism that ivaa expected to arise when 
the decision was made. The dainjyd were 
divided to tlioae for re-npening the court try 
and thobe against Likewise, the rank 
and file of the bimhi was divided. Masa- 
hiro lead the anti-foreign ffronp and tried 
to tide over the situation by appointing 
Tokugawa Narkkira of Mito, a branch of 
the Family, to the position of 

high eat adviaer of the Masahiro 

seemed to have a desire to change the 
Bokufu dictatorship into a coalition of in¬ 
fluential daiinya. He even asked a Dutch 
scheJar Eo teach him the political oystem of 
Gernifliiy. But lloaohiro died *ia 1857 
during negotiatiuns with Harris on the 
Americo-Japanese commercial treaty. He 
ivft* succeeded by Ho Eta .^fa.‘^a^lutsu who 
anticipated severe criticism ogninst the 
BaJmfu'a conclusion of a commercial treaty 
cm its own authority and tried to gain im¬ 
perial^ approval on the laaltcr. Thus the 
TcnnS was put above the S/tOffurt in the 
matter of politics. In this way the r^imd 
and his court began to have a vole* in 
politics, which vvaa to CKerciae greul in¬ 
fluence over the history of later Japan, 

Aa the Tfntid now played an impartont 
role in the decision of concluding treaties, 
the two groups began to approach the Im¬ 
perial Court. The political pmsition of the 
Temid vfOi regarded au incroaaingly im¬ 


portant, But the Imperial Court was domi¬ 
nantly conservative and did not know the 
strength of the nteii-of-war which Perry 
brought to the Jiipauese ahore. Nor did 
they have more knowledge on European or 
Amtufican sitnations than oflSeiais of the 
Bakufn. Furlbermore, the SiiAgun had no 
son and opinion was divided in this case, 
too, M to the Selection of u suoce^eor. One 
opinion recommended & son from Tokusawa 
of Wiikaysma while the other sided with a 
son from Tokugawa of Mitow both being 
branches of the Sk6ffu%*n Family. Hither¬ 
to. the selcctjon of a suctressor had been 
™de by the wiU of the himself 

cff that of the man most-trusted by the 
present SkQgm. Bat now every daimyn 
recommended openly a person of his choice. 
They approached the Imperial Court and aii 
arranged that the will of the Tewnti should 
be the key In deciding the now iikdj^un. 
That is, there were movemonla for making 
the Tmnd decide on the coneiusiwi of 
treaties as well as on the selection of a 
Shi^gun. 


uiu jiut E^ive consent to the 
conrinsion of treaties. Accordingly, the 
Bakfifu asked Harris to postpone negoti¬ 
ations hut was refused. In the incident of 
the S.S. Arrow the Anglo-French alliance 
had ^ defeated Ching Chinn, Harrin was 
afraid that the allied fleet of the two 
countries would come to Japan to coiicJade 
a treaty before him. Therefore. Harris 
warned the Bakufu about a possible milita¬ 
ry ^tion by the Anglo-French allied fleet 
agalost Japaa and piirsnaded that it was 
wise to conclude a treaty with the United 
States immediateJy. Many of the Bakufu 
officials wrere moved by hk warning and 
Ij Naosuke, who was then the highest of¬ 
ficial. Jl^lly agreed. The commercial trea¬ 
ty with the United States was thus 
cim^luded in 18oS without Imperial aanc- 

ToltugawH of 

If Mir Tokugawa Nariakira 

candidate for SUffuu. u igsg ordered 
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puniE^hmenti inchiding i'apitA] puniAhment, 
to miiny of ibnKf? avIiq had tieen critj[?i£itig 
tht RuhiffH <)r adrcwaUjiif respiBct for the 
T^nmX AJlhTiugh NaDfluki-: agreed to sign 
th<! coinrriercial lre4jty, he did wot hav* a 
pn)ff native tnind. He was rather (Hstiser- 
vatjve and tried to reinforce the Shoffun^^ 
dictittoT&hip^ He was even opposed to en- 
couraffin^ EurDj;>ean loamin^ in Jajjan. 
Thud he was assassinated io IflOO otitaide 
Edo Ciistle by the vassals of Toku^wa 
\aruikira. 

After his death tlie political ficene was 
dominated by ihcwa who sought a atronger 
dlctatorahip by the Shdu^nn, who tried to 
gra^p political hesemody by utilising the 
SPewjio, or who wanted to arrange n political 
compromise between the Shogun and the 
Tenno^ only the daiffjyd but also their 
vaaaala and even rdnin biecame active. The 
roRin wm a b%isM who had no master and 
hnjiee received aalary from no one. The 
rimin were united with wealthy merthanla 
or farmeira in their demand for political 
reform of the Eukitfu or of the rffttmyo^a 
offices. But It wa^ not easy for the boar- 
geotsie to ostabliah a capitalistic society at 
the expense of the feudal one in such a 
coiictr>' aa Japan where development of 
commodity ecanoiny was not fuU-ftedged and 
the dawn of industrial revoktlon had not 
yet begum As the social pmsitJan of many 
of the merchants were protected by the 
Shognn or the they did not want 

to see the decline of feudal authority. 
They even tried to nsoociate theittsoZves 
with such an authority. The farmers wore, 
as mentioned heforo, not able to iiecomo 
independent. They did not develop into 
tw^o groups, of agricultural manager and 
agricultural laborer. In Lndujttry even the 
manufacture was not fuii-flcdged and it was 
not that the manufacturers developed into 
capiUiIluts but that the merchants were in 
control of manufacturing. The feudollstlc 
pattern of prcdnctloti was so Btrong that 
it wa« hard to give birth to a bourgeois 
revidutloa. Although there were frequent 


uprisings of poor farmers or city people^ 
many of them ended in mere confusion emd 
only succeeded in mitigating the tftx tem¬ 
porarily- They did not become a perma¬ 
nent powder which might defy feudal 
society. 

But with the beginning of foreign trade 
it was now ncceasarj' for domestic indiifftry 
to adopt capitalJatic production methods so 
that it might compete with foreign go<Hlft 
which were produced at lower cost in mod^ 
era factories. 

The fendalistlc power strengthened itself 
by voJuiliarily Etdopting new inethods of 
production. On the one hand there was the 
struggle between 2 groiipi4; one for mainte¬ 
nance of the political machinery of the 
Eakiifit and the other for creation of the 
ImperiaJ Government under the Tennd. 
The struggle ended In victory for the latter 
in 18G? and the 5ir%«n returned his politi¬ 
cal power to the Tennu, Thus the Trnad 
become the ruler of ihe entire country. 
This was coiled or the restora- 

Lion cjf ImperioJ rule as it was In aticieiit 
times. In the cciurj^e of this event minor 
hghtiRgs occurred against those who as¬ 
serted the mmnteiiance of the Baknfu'^ 
authority. Abo, France supported the 
Bdhifu while Britain sided with the anti- 
Bakufu group, but such movementa remain¬ 
ed behind the screen. Opinion Is divided 
as to the Interpretation of the transition 
of power from the Shogun to the Tmno — 
the 6&ei-fnkko or the MeJji Restore lion. 
One opinion regards it as a bourgeois revo- 
lotion and the other contendB that It was 
the eBtabllshment of a government based 
fjn absolutism. At present, the latter theo¬ 
ry is more favored. One reason that ac¬ 
counts for such a tendency is that the 
rca.Hdii for Japanese defeat in World War 
11 was sought in the undergrowth of 
democratic politico imd further back in the 
giiuation created in the Meiji Restoratioiii 
However, U is not always suitable to com¬ 
pare the period after the Restoration with 
that of the absolute monarchy in Europe. 
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Pi’esent Age (Middle of 19th centTiry—Present day) 


Refoi’m of the Meiji Government 
and promulgation of the 
Imperial Constitution 

remained an the thrPEie far 
4h years froitu 1B67 to ID12, This period 
was csllpd the Mtiji-jidai or Melji Era. 

The Meijl CcivernmeEit Started when the 
Sko^int returned in 1867 the political au¬ 
thority to the In the next year Edo 

w*as renamed Tokyo and was made the eapi- 
tol of Japan. In those linys the were 

still in control of their estat<^ and the land 
under Tmnd control was not wry large^ It 
was then so arranged in li?69 that the 
myo flhonld return their holdings to the Tm- 
no and that they become the governoi? of 
their former land as His Majesty's officials. 
In this system w^as abolLsIied and new 
prefectures w^ere created^ and new^ govern^ 
on* were appointed. In the beginning the 
country consisted of 305 administrative 
zones but were gradually reduced to 46. 
The damjyd were granted peerages together 
with many privileges which bated until the 
enactment of the new Constitution of Japan 
in 1946. 

The baiiAi in those days numbered about 
dOSpOOO aud they were given public bonds 
and the title of shizokn or warrior-class. 
Other privileges wore cancelled. They be¬ 
came goveminent of!lciala« merchanta or 
farraersv The Government adopted in 1872 
the conscription system in the absence of 
the bush! class. 

The taxation system w^as reformed in 
1373. The traditioaal levy in kind was abo- 
Uahed and the payment in cash was now' 
adopted. The taxation ratio did not 
change. But with the increase In the price 
of rice^ the ratio became proportionatdy 
lower and the land-ownem prefitted because 
payment in kind w'as maintained between 
the land-owner jind hla tenant-farmer until 
the land reform after the World War II. 
Until 187T| there had been frequent upris¬ 


ings in this country. Some were started 
by discontented former others by 

those who were opposed ta the new systems 
or orgauij^tlons nnd still others by farmers 
who were against the newly introduced con- 
.'icription Hyatem. Some people stood up in 
protest against the dictatorship of the gov¬ 
ernment. There were also disputes In the 
Government itself. Bui re.^is lanes by 
force had ended by 1877. 

By this time European systems and hnbits 
were being introduced otic after another. 
The school system foUowed the French pat¬ 
tern but later changed gradually. The per¬ 
centage of school attendance became higher 
and almost aU the Japanese children went 
to ^^boot by the end of the Meiji Era. 

No more did a inan bundle hja hair in a 
topknot nor did a woman blacken her teeth 
after her marriage. The Oriental lunar 
calendar was abolished and the solar calen¬ 
dar was introduced. In some parts of Japan, 
how^ever, the old lunar catendar is still in 
actual use and there arc districts where 
people celebrate the new year by the lunar 
calendar. Also, the JApaneac now began to 
eat meat ansi a peculiar dish called 
was developed^ They also began to drink 
milk. 

But above all it was the development of 
transportation and communication that 
greatly influenced Japanese life, Trans- 
portatloD. began to develop when a raBroad 
was opened first in 1872 between Tokyo and 
Yokohama, la the same year a telegraph 
service was esiablishfd between Tokyo and 
Kyoto. Jrnfi^iaA'o or rickshaw was devised 
by takiiig a hint from the European car¬ 
riage;, In Japan the Kyoto nobles had used 
cow'-carriRgetj between the 9th and ihe 12th 
centuries but horaccarriagea had not been 
used for tnvnapartation of man, Tt wau 
tssed only for moving goods and that, too, 
wa.'t limited to the city of Kyoto and its 
vicinity, Such being the case the first 
.Tapanese who went to the United StabM 
were surpriaed by the hDr&e^mrriage used 
for human tranaportatiinL fn Japan hu- 
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man labor waa cheap. Thua nmDpowor was 
preferred la horae-power The rickahaw 
ij^csime popular m this country Tory quickly. 
It was Later exported to Chijia and other 
Asian countries for the popularity of the 
rickshaw' coincided wdth the cheap labor of 
man. 

But it caj] not safeLy be said that the 
de^^elopment of tranaportatioii and com- 
Tnunkatlon brougfht an essential change to 
Japanese society* it meant merely that life 
had become more convenient The indue- 
ttiaJ structure of thia country had to be so 
adapted ns to be able to compete with the 
advanced capitaJist coimtriea which had 
undergone industrial revolution The fa- 
till ties for transportation and communica- 
lion meruit a step toward the revolution- 
But private capital was not yet fully ae- 
cunmiated for the commencement of mining 
and industry on h modern scale. Thus the 
government established with its capital 
iadustria] fnciUties under government cou' 
trol. Iron mills^ ship-yards, spinniag milLs^ 
Bllk-yardaj cement laclorles and glass 
factories were built and agricnltund sta- 
tion^^ paaturea, factories for farm tools 
were eatabliahedh Among them were those 
for manufacturing goods for the of the 
government aa well as to provide models to 
private industries. This was the same 
policy as that adopted in European coun¬ 
tries in the age of mercantlilsm. And in 
the same way its purpose was to strengthen 
national wealth and military power. 

When private capital had accumulated to 
some extent alter the governmental 

factories were sold to the civUiima* In the 
nccumulutioi] of private capital the govern^ 
meat played a major role with itu economic 
policy, It ia especially signihcaat that large 
amounts of unconvertible bank notes and 
public btiiidsi were is^ueA The govern¬ 
mental pi^icy waa made possible by levying 
taxes, the core of which was the land tax— 
that the capital wita iiccumuliuted ba^ed 
on the land lax paid by fermens. The agri¬ 
cultural dislricts were the suppliers of the 
labor indispensable to modem industiy^. 

The products of modeni industry were 
supplied to the domestic market But the 
fjirmeri? who CN!CUpied as much as 80 per¬ 


cent of the entire population were suffering 
from heavy taxation and had no surplus 
purchasing pow^er^ On the other hand 
Japan faced many obstacles in her competi¬ 
tion with advanced cauntriea as she lacked 
independent cuatoms controL After 1890 
when Japan developed to the stage where 
she sought overacas iimrketSt the first coun- 
tiy which Japan approached was Korea. 

As the Meiji Government strengthened 
its tendency^ toward absolutism, opposition 
arose and demands for establishment of a 
parliament were heard. Active movcLments 
were Been in various localities^ But those 
who became the centre of this movement 
differed among themselves. Some were 
wealthy farmers, others were pcxir; many 
were concerned wdth politics for selfish 
reasons. Among governnieiit people, such 
a man hs Okuma Shigenobu advocated the 
establishment of a parliament by dectSon^ 
The government, however, was opposed to 
parliament by election or at least thought 
it too early. When the advocates of /igfi- 
minken-roH or theory of free end popular 
sovereignty blamed the govetument in 1881 
in connection with a scandah the govern¬ 
ment declared that parliament would be 
opened teai yea re later and expoHed the 
okuma faction from the governtoent. This 
was a eoneeoalon made by the govem- 
ment but was aJso a move to cool off the 
movement for popular sovereigiity^ 

The drafting of the Imperial Constitution 
was carried out by the Meiji Government in 
the name of the Tennd, Leading figure in 
the drafting won ltd Hirohuml who hud 
gone to Europe in 1883 to study conatitution 
laws and other governmental systems^ He 
studied chiefly the Gertnan Constitution and 
wns engaged secretly in the drafting after 
hia return to Japan in the following yciat- 
The draft was prexcnteii to the Sumiisu^n 
or Privy Councii which was established as 
an advLflor>' organ to the Ten no. The Con¬ 
stitution WHS promiilgstefi in February* 
1&S9 under the name of Dami^ofi Tctkokit 
Kemjm or Great Japanese Imperial Con- 
slitution. 

According to the Conatitutlon* the so¬ 
vereignty of Japan rested with Gie Tfimd 
w^ho was to be sacred and inviobble- The 
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parliament wsu^ td be compa'^ed of two 
hciufSGi fliad the ipcmbets of the Ki^oku-in 
or Hou^ of Peer^ were to be either thoae 
elected by the nobles or tboso appointed by 
the Tmn6. The members of the 5Aiii^Wit 
or Houae of Commons were to be imm of the 
SLge of ttiDte than 30 and were to be elected 
by men who were above the one of imd 
who paid h direct tax of more than 15 ^en. 
The votcm in the besimiinir numbered about 
450,00(1 which was only 1.1 pereent of tbe 
entire popuLatiDiiH. 

The wikak\t or the cabinet was ^tabliab- 
ed early in 18^16. The daijin Or mmwtera 
of the eabi net were reapcmsible to th e 
Tcftiia and nut to the parlimnent. The min- 
iater^ of the army and the navy w'ere select¬ 
ed from amooiff profeasional soldiers and 
thja ayatein took on an importance when 
soldiers Later becfune united in their poiJtl- 
caJ aclivitlee. The power of the parlia¬ 
ment that could be o^cerclsed ae^ainat the 
government was Limited to the right of bud¬ 
get deliberatLons^ 

Before promulgation of the Constitution 
local administration had been eBlabllahed by 
enforcing the system of municipality and 
of towns and vfiLsges to ckar the way for 
local autemomy. This system was based on 
the Prussian pattern and was authored by a 
Prussian called Masse. Civil right was 
given to only those men who paid a direct 
tax to more than two ^an. But oven among 
holders of civil right there was. a difference 
in franchise according to the amount of the 
tax. Such difreretice was intended to pre¬ 
vent a majority dociaioii by the lower class 
people. Even after parliamont was openedp 
several Imperiul ordinances which were as 
powerful as the laws enacted by parliament 
were issued. The cht^karei or Jitiperial Or¬ 
dinance was promulgated by the Tmifd with 
the approval of the Priv>^ CuuncIL 

The first Imperial Partiament was con¬ 
vened In 18D1. But long after this, as the 
Cabinet of Japan was not formed on the 
l>asjs of a political psrt>% the parliamenta 
pecially the House of Commons* had the ap¬ 
pearance of an Opposition pa^t>^ Thus if 
the House moved to cut the budget^ the gov- 
crnmorLt would diaaolve the House In 
mitpoaset The dissolution of the House of 


Commons w&s carried out Lzi the name of 
the Trjino but the actual decision was made 
by the Cabinet. 

For<iign i-elations and reviii.ion 
gf treaties 

Ah has already ls»eii meDtioned^ the trea¬ 
ties which Japan concluded with the eoun- 
tries m Europe and America after 18^4 
coaid not be unilaterally ended after pre¬ 
liminary notificAtlQn. Therefore tbe only 
way left open to Japan was to revise thenn 

In order to prepare for revision of the 
tr^ties the government sent Iwakura To* 
monii in 11^71 to Europe and Amerlc^i as 
ambassador pleujputentlary. But be realis¬ 
ed that in order to abolish consular Juris- 
diction it was necessary' for Japan to estab¬ 
lish a modem criminal code and that the 
clause on most-favored-nation treatment 
prevented Japan from entering negotiatlona 
with more than one country at one time. 
He further saw that domestic reform was 
a a&Lesna'ry prerequisite. 

In 1877, Foreign Minister Terajima 
Miinenori, in a move to recover in depen dent 
customs right started talks with the United 
States, The American attitude w'as favor- 
able to the revisiDn and a new treaty was 
signed In 187^1 in which Jaimn^a wish was 
noiv recognised. But the treaty contained 
a reservation to the effect that the new 
treaty would enter into force only when 
other countries concluded the same kind of 
treaty as iho one between America and 
Japan. In the following negotlationa with 
other countries Britain, Prance and Ger¬ 
many took the oppOHito atand and Tera- 
jima's attempt at restoi-ation of the customs 
right failed. In 1S7S a Briton smuggling 
Gpium^ was discovered by the Yokohama 
Pastoma and tried under consular jurisdic¬ 
tion bat was declared itmocent Next year, 
with cholera spreading over western Japan 
the government Issued a regulation that the 
ships coming from the vreat should be 
placed under quarimtine. A German coni;u] 
in Yokohama placed Germaa shiiB under 
the protection of a German wanihip and 
allowed them to enter Yokohoma without 
pMj^ing through Quarimtine. American 
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Prftaid€ftt Grant who was then in Japjiti 
aald that if a G^rinaiL ship behaired in auch 
way Id the United StafcaSp the ahip would 
be bombarded. 

Thua, there developed in Japan an 
opinion that not only customi right but also 
jurisdittlon should he restored to the Japa- 
fieee. But* actoallyp the new erintinal code 
was enacted onJy aa tate as in lSi2 and 
foreign criticlfliji on the poor state of Japa¬ 
nese iorisdiction waa iinavoidable- 

In 1887, Foreign Minister Inoue Kaom 
drafted a reform plan by which foreigBera 
were permitted to live among nativea and 
would be subject to Japanese jurUdictJon 
but that the goverotneiit might hire foreign 
judges to try the foreignera. He secretly 
contacted foreign authorities and obtained 
their consent. But the secret leaked to the 
public who opposed the plan bitterly and 
Inoue met failure. Innue contended that 
in order to revise the ireatiea the Japaneie 
must behave like foreignera and advocated 
the soH^abed Europeanization^ He there¬ 
fore frequently held dance parties sponsored 
by the Eovernment and tried to imitate 
Europe auperficialiy- His policy was blast¬ 
ed by the public. 

Restoration of juriadiction was first 
achieved by Foreign Mini a ter Mutsu in 
negotiations with Britain in 1894, it was 
followed by other countries and new treaties 
came into force after 1899. At the aamc 
time the Tnost-favored-nation da use was 
changed to work both ways. Customs right 
wnA re^tnred in 1911. But leii^eholdB given 
to foreignera at open-porta weft? converted 
to ownerahipp which was enjoyed by for- 
eignera Jn Japan until 1942. 

Foreign relations in Meiji Era 

The Shimoda Treaty of 185S betwreen 
Japan and Russia stipulated thut no na- 
ttoiiai boundary should l>e fixed in Kardfuto 
(Sakhalin ) where the nationals of the two 
countries were to live together. Because 
of thisp frequent disputes occurred. Espe- 
cinJly, a small unit of Russian troops was 
stationed there and the Jnpnnesc were at 
tlmc« mistreated by the soldiers. The 
Japanese goremment began to take action 
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on Sakhalin and conduded a treaty with 
Rm^sia in 1875. By thU treaty Sakhalin 
waa given to Russia and in exchange Japan 
becaine the owner of the Murlle Island?. 
Runala paid conrpensation for Japanese 
buildings in Sakhalin. Before this treaty 
opinion existed in the govorriTnent in favor 
of Japan^s taking over all of Sakhalin by 
purchase from Euseia. Tbl? opioioo was 
informally recognized by the Russian act¬ 
ing-minister but later the negative opinion 
became dominant in the Japanese govern* 
ment 

It ia said that Ogaaowara or Bonin 
Lslands were ao named after Ogasawara 
Sadayofi who discovered the Islands In 15913. 
But the islands had not developed rapidly 
and were inhabited by sea-wrecked Japa¬ 
nese. The SttkHfu, howe^^crp made an of¬ 
ficial survey of the islanda In 1675, 

Captain Beechy of the Briilsb man-of- 
vmt Blossom re-discovered the ialands and 
claimed them for Britain- In 1830 an 
American, Nathaniel Savory, and his group 
came there to live. Before Perry's visit to 
Japan in 1853 he had gone to the Islands 
to build a conl-yard. Thus he rebuffed 
British protests by quoting many docu¬ 
ments on the chronology of the disfcoverj' 
of the Ogasawara Islands and stated that 
they had been explored by the Japanese be¬ 
fore the Britons came. Thus, the Japanese 
Government tliought it unprofitable to 
neglect the Islands and sent there in 1801 
a aaikokti-biifiifo or official m charge of 
foreign off sirs to claim ownerabip and then 
sent Inhabitants from Hachijd-jima Island. 

In 1875 the Japanefie Government con- 
firmed the df?claration of ownerahip of 1861 
and the islands formally became Japanese 
terrltoi^'. 

Judging from ethnological and linguistic 
fact.H, it is believed that the Inhabitants of 
Ryukyu or Loochoo Islands are of th« same 
origin as the people to Japan. RyfikyO ap¬ 
peared about the 8th century In the histoo" 
of Japan as having relations with this coun¬ 
try and after the Shlmasu expedition of 
Kagoshima hi 1609 the Islands became his 
po.s»ession. Hla ownership was recognrzed 
by the Sbimozu enacted laws in 

the RyukyO. set up a taxation system and 
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:^eeit to ^ui^rv'Ls^ administration. 

Btit the profit made bjr swlliog to Osaka 
mertkatiLs the gooiis which came to Kago¬ 
shima from China by way of Ryukyu was 
regarded by Shlma^u ai5 far more important 
than the tax revenue collected from the 
Islanders. 

When the feudal clans were aboUahed and 
new prefectures were created in 1871 the 
Meiji Gavemment put the Ryukyu Islauds 
under the jurisdiction of Kagoshima Pre¬ 
fecture- In the tiame year 6fi RyOkyilaiia 
drifted to Taiwan or Formosa and 5^ of 
them were klUed by the natives. WTieu the 
government protested to Ching Chtna> the 
latter turned it down by .raying that Formo¬ 
sa wm out of Ghinese jurisdiction. Accord¬ 
ingly Japan sent an expedltioTi to Formosa 
in 1868 which ended In the amdusion of the 
Tienehin Treaty between Japan and China. 
By this treaty China recogniKed that the 
Japanese expedition to Formosa wa& legiti¬ 
mate and that China would pay conpensa- 
tion for the murdered Ryukyuana. Thua 
Ching China recognised Japanese domlnji- 
tlon of the Ryukyus, Later China stated 
that it was not proper for the RyQkyus to 
belong exclusively to Japan- But this oon- 
tention came to an end when the war broke 
out between the two countries in 1894. 

Korea was a country which bad been ex¬ 
changing state-letters with Japan through¬ 
out the Eda Periods She sent missions to 
Japan to celebrate the succession of the 
Shogun. Eitl dipLomatic relatious between 
the two countries were .mispumdcd after 
ISIL The Meiji Government sought to 
resume diplomatic intercourse witli Korea. 
In those days the Korean king was yet too 
young and his father held actual power. 
The father ivas a canscrvative dictator 
and adopted a policy of antiforelgnistu. 
Korea was in dispute with France and the 
United Statens in 1866 and in 1871 respec¬ 
tively. And when Ja];»nn proposed resump- 
ikn of diplomatic relations^ Koren declin- 
edL Anti-Japanese feeJing became strong 
in Korea iind in 1878 she refused to aupply 
food to a Japaneife diplomatic misaion in 
Pusan, Thus the Japanese Government 
had to dGcldo whether to withdraw all Japa¬ 
nese residents from Korea or to open 


diplomatic reiatians tty force^ The govern- 
maut chose the latter. 

But at that time the mij^sion headed by 
Iwnkura Tomomi and 6kubo Toshimichi 
returned from the United States and Eu¬ 
rope. As they w^ere opposed to a Korean 
expedition, the faction headed by Satgo 
TakamoH, who favored the tnnve, retired 
from the government. This event was 
railed the Incident dispute over 

the Korean expedition, and was regarded 
In Japan ad a very imp4)rtant evenL Among 
the group which retired from the govern¬ 
ment were Saiga Takamori and Etd Sb In- 
pci both of whom died in the rebedion later 
and Goto Sbojiro and Itagaki Tala tike who 
had worked for the establishinent of parUa^ 
ment by election so thnt the government 
might not be dominated by a few inlluentuil 
persons. 

In 1875 a Japanese man-of-war which 
was engaged in measurement off Kanghwa 
Island was bombarded by tbe Korean for¬ 
tress and entered into fighting. Japanese 
sailors landed on the Korean talamk As a 
reaulL a treaty of amity and commerce wajs 
concluded betw^een Japan and Korea In 
1876. Article I of the treaty provided that 
Korea waK Indopendeut and had equal rights 
as Japan. But Ching China continued to 
regard Korea as her dependency, and this 
became the reason for disputes between 
Chln-ki and other countries including Japan^ 

Ey the treaty of 1871 Japan and China 
recognised each other^s consular jurisdic¬ 
tion- It Was the first fair treaty concluded 
between the two countries, (n order to 
celebrate the Imiierial rule and marriage 
of Emperor Tongchih, Foreign Minister 
FukiJflhima Taneomi went to China in LB78 
as ambassador plenipotentiary and exchang¬ 
ed the ratification text of the treaty. 

As the result of Sino-Japanesc conflicts 
which occurred in Seoul, Korea in 1884, 
another Teaahin iTienchln) Treaty^ waft 
conduded between the i\VQ oOnntrica in 
1886, The Treaty proTlded that the two 
particH should withdraw their armies from 
Korea and should report to each other when 
the necessity of sending an army to Korea 
occarred In the future. Japan signed the 
.Tinsen (Inchon/ Treaty with Korea by 
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whith retained the right to «end m 
army to Korea when Acuording- 

ly the Japanese army was wiLhdrawn, 
Since Japan had made certain concefisiDn to 
Chinn by the TLeachin Treaty. Chian begnji 
to take the Initintive in Koren and sent 
Yaan Shih-kai to train the Korenn aiTny- 
Ktiasia too, began to approach Korea. U 
wii>i in those days that Hritaiii occupi^ 
the Konmn (Kyobaa) Island and RoBsLa 
tried to construcl a naval baa# at the Say of 
Yongtanf i:Eikd>* 

Aa has been slntedn Japanese etonomy 
had so developed as to necessitate overaen^’ 
miirkets by 1890 when parliament was 
opened. Ghing Chinn, too, involved in 
the ecunomic eompeti tion of Europenn coun¬ 
tries nnci tried b* seek n market in Korea.. 
Thus Japsin, China and Ru^is began to 
eompete in Knrexi. At this time n riot took 
place In South Korea. Tt was canned by 
a religious group called Tougbidto againat 
th# misrnie of local Korean officials- The 
rebels were ALrouif and the Korean govern¬ 
ment had to ask China to aend troop.^. 
China reported to Japan in accordance with 
the Tiencbin Treaty while Japan sent an 
army by ejcercising the right provided in 
the Jinsen iInchon) Treaty. The two 
coutitries entered into fighting en land and 
sea. China neemed to think that .Tnpan 
had no strength to fight oa the government 
and parliament w^ere in dispute ever since 
tb# promulgatlun of the Constitution. 
^^elther Russia nor Britain ejtpecled Japan 
to win. But Foreign Minister Mutsu Mu- 
nemitsu wrote in his memoir that the 
policy of the Japanese Government was to 
tnk# the mltiatlve in military acticni if 
dlplamalle negotiations failed. The war 
begtiTi In July 1894 and ended Izi March 
1895 with victory for Japan which occupied 
ns far north as the Peniruiula of Liaotung. 

On April 17,1S95 the Shimonoseki Treaty 
was concluded. It contained the following 
Items: China ahould recognize the in¬ 

dependence of Korea, (2> China should give 
Liaotung Peninsula, Pomiofla and Pcs- 
cador# Islands or HOko-to Uf Japam (3) 
China should pay 24)0 million taels 4300 
mllUon Japanese to Japan os eompen- 
Bution, and <4) a Slno^Japanese treaty 


should be concluded folio wing the examples 
of the treaties between China and European 
countries. 

.SovernJ days after the signing of th# 
treaty, Russim France and Germany pre- 
A^ted to the Japanese Government a aule 
which read that Japantv^e domination of the 
Liaotung Peninsulia would endanger Peip¬ 
ing, the Chinese capital, and be a incnace 
to peace in the Far The rleets of 

th# three countries demonstrated near the 
Japanese shore. Russia had long been 
seeking an ke-free port She opened a 
port at Madivostok and further wished to 
reUin Lushuo, Port Arthur* which would 
be made impossible by Japanese ownerabip 
of the Liaotung Pen in aula. France woa 
then in aJlmnce with Russia And Germa^ 
ny regarded it profitable to leave Russia 
busy with her eastern policy. Due to Ae 
pressure brought by th# three countriest 
Japan was obliged to return the Peninsula 
to China and in exchange received 30 mil¬ 
lion taebi 445 tnihifiii Cblna suffered 

hardship in payment of the compensation* 
and Was assisted by Russia and France. 

Although Japan lost the Liaotung Fe- 
ninsulQi the entire amount of the compen¬ 
sation paid to her was more than that of 
the private capita) In Japan and was far 
greater than the money that Japan bad 
^pent in the w'ar. By virtue of such a 
hug# Income Japan was able to establish the 
gold standard and most of the compenaa- 
tlon was used for strengthening her milita¬ 
ry power* especially the building of th# 
nav^*. New men-of-war were mostly order¬ 
ed from Britain. The Smo-Japanese War 
resulted in development of Japanese econo¬ 
my and increase In military power. The 
heavy industry won enlarged and Japanese 
commodities Hooded the Korean markets 
as well os that of GhSJio- eavlng and 
other indurttrie* were expanded. It la 
generally regarded that the ladustrial r^ 
volution in Japan was achieved during this 
period, 

Russia which hud put China under its 
ubllgatloa by the three-power iiiterventiou 
in Liaotung Peninsula coi^cluded a secret 
treaty with a Chinese statesman, Li Hung- 
Chang, who was sent to Moscow in 1S96 to 
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iittend the coFDnatloD of the RiiEtslan em- 
pemr. Hy thb treaty Ruaaia irained the 
riirht to build a railway from Chita to Via- 
-diovostok by way of Manchuria. This 
charter was given to Rusaia in return for 
promise of Eusalan military aid to China in 
case the ktteif was atUoked by Japan. This 
Russo-Chinese alHance was kept secret until 
the Washington Conference 2S yeara Jatar. 

The secret treaty marked an epoch in the 
Far Eastern policy of Russia as she began 
to push eastward actively thereafter* In 
November^ » German missionarj' wus 
killed by natives in Bhantung Province of 
China. Germany and Enas la took advan¬ 
tage of tbi.s incident and the former oi> 
^iipiecl Chiacchou Bay while the latter sent 
a fleet to occupy the mouth of Port Authurp 
The Gorman Kai^r sent a tongratnlutor^' 
cable to the Russian emperor and promised 
to aid Russia In her great itndertaking. 
Russia^ too^ promised to help German moves 
in China. By the treaty concluded in 
Martha 1398, with Chlna^ Russia leased 
Fort Authur and Talien and gained a rail* 
way charter between the East China Line 
and Talien together with other rights along 
the milway, Thu a* the area which was 
regarded dangerous to peace In the Far 
East If It waa domiuateci by Japan now 
came under Russian control. Russia also 
was busy In expanding ita mfluence into 
Korea. 

The nnti-forelgii Boxer Uprising took 
place in China In 1909. In those days 
Russia, Germanyp BriLaln, France were ex¬ 
panding their ocorioiriic jvawor and Interests 
in China by leasing land and gaming rail¬ 
way rights In Chinese territory. The 
Boxer Uprising took place in Enich back- 
groanii and hence its purpose was to protect 
China against foreign prejtsiire. The Euro¬ 
pean powers ciuiekJy sent troops to the 
nuUkirts of Peiping nod demanded com- 
pensation from ChinEu Russia took ad¬ 
vantage of this incident and sent rni army 
to Manchuria. They even crtissed the Yalu 
River into Korean territory. Japan, in the 
mean w^hile, dlscuitaed measurea to curb the 
Russian advance. One major opinion, 
which was hacked by influential politicians 
favored conclusion of fi treaty with Russia 


to avoid conflict while another advocated 
by diplomats favored mi ArEglu-lapanese 
alliance to stand against Russia, The lat¬ 
ter opinion won find the Anglo-lapanese 
Ailfanco bom in 1992, Thus the altua- 
tion coenc to the point where wnr was 
inevluble unlcM ellher llu.^^ia or Japnn 
gave way. 

In Russia, Finance Minister Wjtte^ who 
favored peace, was dittcharged and Army 
Minister Kuropatkin came to have a big 
voice in the government. By 1902, most 
of the Siberian Railway had been completed 
except for a i>art around Luke Baikal. 
Russian withdrawal from Manchuria was 
to be made in 1903 but was not carried out 
In Japan, too, some socialists and pacifists 
voiced c^ppoHitlon to a war but they were 
gradually drummed out. In IWd the Japa¬ 
nese government repealed to Russia its 
terms for a stains ijun. They included 
protection and inde|ieodence of China and 
Korea, equal opportunity in commerce and 
indiistry. JapEacse predominance in Korea 
and Rudsiun predominance In the man age- 
men t of railways in Manchuria. In re¬ 
sponse. Ru^ia rejected the protection of 
Chinese territory and Ebe equal opportuni¬ 
ty clause and proposed that Japmt should 
sever relations with Manchuria and that the 
territory north of latitude 39 north ahouLd 
be made a oeutrai xone. 

In January* 1904i the Jaiuineae govern* 
ment decided to oppose the Russian propose 
oonceming the creation of a neutral ione 
in Korea and notifled the Russian minister 
to llml effecL In February* the jrovern- 
ment decider] to cut diploRmtic ties -with 
RuaeJa and the two caun tries entered a 
state of war. The war wan fon^ht by Japan 
and Rusaia not for tJie defence of their own 
soil but in an attempt to expand their own 
Colonies or spheres of influence in Korea 
end China. 

The fighting pro^rnsssed to the advantaje 
of Japan. The Japanese itaiiT destroyed 
the Russian Paeific fleet aimi encircled Port 
Arthur which was occupied by the Japa¬ 
nese army in Janunrj’, 1905, after a fierce 
Btrusitle, The fall of Port Arthur was fol¬ 
lowed by the battle at Mukden and the naval 
clash on the Japan £3ea. The battle on land 
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nol fatal to the Russian amy but on 
th» s<*fl the Russian Far Eastern fleet was 
almost destroyed. Hot at the sairiL' time, 
the militmy itrenffth of Japan had reached 
Ita limit. Accordingly, .JaiMtn afllted Ameri- 
can President Roosevelt to intervene. 

The Portsmouth Treaty was cimeludeil 
between Japan and Russia and the latter 
recognized Japanese hegemony in Korw. 
PoliticBily. eennoniically and militarily 
Japan was new in a position to control, 
protect and lead Korea. Russia gave Japan 
the railway rights in MauchurLs, leasehold 
of Port Arthur and also Sakhalin south of 
latitude r*0 north. Russia aUo promised to 
give Japan the right to fish off Prlmorskaya 
Province (Pai'disira). Russia s material 
loss was not so great hut the defeat in 
the war was fatal to her politka and .wiety. 
which opened the way to the revolution of 
1917, The Japanese had expected to re^ 
ceive on indemnity from Russia but the 
treaty did not specify it and when the rc 
gulls of the Portsmouth Conference were 
reported the discontended people rioted in 
Tokyo. 

Eurly in February, 1904. immediately 
after the outbreak of the RussoJapan^e 
War. Japan signed an alliance treaty with 
Korea and gained a voice In Korean politics. 
In 1DI)5, after the conclusion of the Ports* 
mouth Treaty. Japan took over diplomatic 
rights in Korea. But Korean foreign af* 
fairs had not functioned through normal 
diplomatii: cbanuel hut had been conducted 
by the Kmpertir himself w’ho negotiated with 
foreign residents in Korea who, in turn 
conUicted their home countries. Therefore 
Japanese domination of Korean diplomatic 
right was not complele. The Korean Em¬ 
peror sent a secret ntisaion to the Second 
Peace Conference held at the Hague in 
191)7 and tried to pursuade world opinion 
to otindcmn Japanese pressure upon Korea. 
As this w^as a breach uf the Japan-Korea 
Treaty, the Korean Emperor was forced to 
abdicate. The treaty was revised in favor 
of Japan which now gained actual control 
of Korean politics, in 191)9, Itb Hirobumi 
who held the highest position in the Japa¬ 
nese Government was assassinated nt 
Harbin by « Korean. Later, the Korean 


Prime Minister Lee Wan-yong, also, was 
wounded by a country-roan. JapM took 
advantage of these incidents and in 1910, 
Korea which had been no mtire than a de¬ 
pendency of China, was annexed by Japan. 

Japanese iijdu8ti7 in the beginning 
of the 20th eentuiy 

By the end of the I9th century Japanese 
industry had achiev«l the establishment 
of industrial capital in the field of eonaiimer 
goods. Later, it took advantage of the ex¬ 
pansion of armarocats and the Russo-Japa¬ 
nese War and also became a full-fledged 
producer of producer's goods. The chief 
characteriatk that appeared in the course 
(rf fiuch a development was the overwhelm¬ 
ing ratio of aramunition industry and the 
industry became unbalanced as arms pro¬ 
duction outgrew other fields. This phe¬ 
nomenon was just the reverse of the 
industrial revolution in Europe. For in¬ 
stance. transpluntatioo or manufacturing of 
engineering machines was realized earlier 
than weaving machines and the develop¬ 
ment of engines for uaval craft was 
favored at the expense of that for ordinary- 
use. .Also, more emphasis waa given to the 
arms manufacture than to ordinary in¬ 
dustries, to miliUry than to civil, and to 
urban rather than to rural undertakings. 
Such being the situation, even the arms 
industry could not but be weak in structure. 
Another chnractoristic of Japanese in¬ 
dustry at the i;eginning of the 20th century 
wae the existence of medium and small 
industries with poor technology- and out¬ 
dated facilities. Many of them were still 
in the stage of vottage industry-, which ^n- 
tinued to exist widely and for a tong time- 
Some of them were independent, such as 
the productLon of roaicbes, dry goods, 
spinning, weaving, dyeing porcelain and 
brevL'ing while others belonged to the larger 
industries as for example in the casB of 
manufacturing machines. These m^iurn 
or small scale industries had insufltaient 
facilities. InefRrieiit production and feudm- 
iatic labor relatione. The larger industne* 
were managed on the foundation of such 
medium and small indxiatries so that Japa* 
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nese as a whole wa^ not stabilbed. 

Labor cDoditiorts were bad as was the case 
in Biirope in the days of the mdiistriA) 
re!\'olutian with low WAjfea, Jong working 
hoursj extensive use of women and chiMren 
and semi-feudaliatic labor majiagemcnt. 
As WAS Kenerally known, the worst was the 
position of woiAEfi workei^ in cotton-wear- 
in jpr which oceapied the chief position in 
Japanese indu.^tJiv In esse of raascuiine 
labor the tnin^r? received the vrarst treat¬ 
ment. The first factory law to protect 
worker? was enforced as late as 11110. 

The chief source of labor power was the 
sgricultura] districts. Japanese agricnJ- 
tore in the 20th century' was still small scale 
family labor and there wee no targe scale 
cApi tabetic mansgemenL The narrow 
arable land made It difficult for the Japanese 
farmer to change his ways and at the same 
time brought up the problem of surplus 
labors which cniild not fully Ije used by 
sgricuUure nnJy. Thujs thin rural ©verflnw 
was converted to !ow^ wage labor in in- 
dufftrjv When the factories faced depres¬ 
sion* the workers returned to the 
agricultural districts fo exiBt on r mmimura 
standard of Ufe* In other word, sgrieul- 
tural districts had always been the source 
of potential unemploymenL 

This fact was closely conaeefed with the 
old inheritance law of Japan, "which reirulat- 
ed that the eldest son should be the heir 
and if there was no son in a family, the 
eldest daughter whs to take over- General¬ 
ly speaking, daughters were usually given 
only clothes and eerUln properties when 
they became mcmliorB of other families by 
marriage. The second or third sona^ If 
they w-cre fortunate, would be given a part 
of land or foreatt but if the family wm poor 
or if Uie eldest son's Jlvelihood was likely to 
l>e endAngercd by dividing the family pro¬ 
perty among the the eldest took all 

and the eecond or third eons became factory 
or mining workers or apprentices of a 
merchant so that they might become in- 
depkcndcnt. When the second or third sons 
were thrown out of jobs, it was the duty 
of their fathers or eklcr brothers to feed 
them* In this way the agricultural dis¬ 


tricts were qonstnnlly fostering UtK?r 
reserves. 

Thus, the low wages in Japan wen? the 
result of the existence Ln agricultural dis¬ 
tricts of this labor reserve nr poteniini un¬ 
employed. The fficL in turn, became the 
reason for the impoverishment of the Japa¬ 
nese fnrmere. Since the farmera did not 
have a hu^e consuming powcFi Japanese 
Industry had to aeek overseas markets from 
an early stage in its development, ft was 
especialiy notable in the cotton industry. 
The expanaion of Japanese market to Korea 
ia competition with China is regarded as one 
of the factors that led to the Sino-Jupa- 
nose War in 1894^95 and victory in that 
war made it possible for Japan to extend 
her market farther to China- The industri¬ 
al capital in Japan was thiLS establiBhed. 
The steel works, for instance, dev^ped 
only after Japaut by her victory in the 
Kns.^D~Japanese War of 1&04-^05, gained 
access to Chinese iron ore and coal as w^elL 
as control over the ateel works and related 
facilities in Manchuria and Korea. As 
has been explained beforeT Jupan gained 
these overacHS markets and natural re- 
Bourcea by her military operations. Thus 
was Japanese coIoiuaI policy, upon which 
Japanese induatrj' relied in its accumtila- 
tion of industrial capj tab developed. 

ThcBe factors mentioned above were the 
decisively weak points in Japanese industry 
and have been in exlslsnce from the begin¬ 
ning of the 20th century up to the present 
day. 

Establishment of monopolistic 
capital 

II C8n A&id thitt industTiAl rGVulutian 
in Ja]Mti had been achjpved b>' the begin, 
ning of the 80th Dentuiy when Japan de. 
veloped froia the ata^e of induatTial cupital 
to that of Dionopojistic cepltid. Pollowlna 
the Kij9so.JapaDeso War, sccumulatton of 
capital by meana of ooacentmtjng indue- 
triea wiuj initiated. However, ip Japan 
induatriea were mostly mediuin or small 
scale. In 1914, factories with less than 99 
workera occapied as much as 96 perceat of 
the entire picture. Factories with mure 
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ttijin ^0 workers accounted for only 0.7 
perceiit but the total uumbor of large 

factories reached 25 porcent since such 
large aeale factories had UDder them many 
srrittll factoriea of low productivity. 

In regard to the establishment of finan¬ 
cial capitali nationalization of the railwayis 
in 1906 should be mentioned^ Up to that 
time 31 irtTcent of the entire mileage of 
Japanese tallwayd was under government 
canlrol and 69 percent under private own¬ 
ership. But noWp with most of the railways 
in Japan iiatjoniiJizedj. the value of the rail¬ 
ways roae considerably and the banka which 
were the largest alock holders of private 
rallw'ays gained huge profit There is no 
saying that the natioualiafltlon was favor¬ 
able for military purpoaea. It was an 
epochmaking event and the amalgAmation 
of banka also was aocclorutcd In those d&ya 
for the consolidation of the contTolUng 
power of large banks < 

In due course, the powerful financial 
cliques gradually strengthened their ma¬ 
chinery to establish themacives as sof- 
botsu, the most ccuispkutius in Japan being 
MltduJ and Mitsubishi. The Mitsui family 
consolidated its foundation In the ITth 
century. The family once operated a pawn¬ 
shop find a brewery In tee and also owned 
land. It opened a clothing shop In Edo and 
then in O^aka and began to accumulate ca¬ 
pital by operating money exchanges in 
Edo, Osaka and Kyoto. Then the family 
cultivated new' hind and became the owner 
of large estates. In the Meiji Restoration 
Che Miteui family gave financial aid to the 
government and wela later rewarded by the 
latter which sold to Mitsui the Milke cdoI 
mine iu Kyuahu. Mitsui ran many aide 
busineasest including warehouses* spiimingT 
paper and sugar mills based on the large 
profits which came from banking, mining 
and foreign trade. 

31jteubiAhl had Ite foiuidaticm In the 
shipping bu^ineaa which wba begun by 
hvasaki Yataro after the Melji Refiteratlon 
under government protection. Mitsubishi 
monopolized military transportation in the 
S&iaan-n^^Eki or the rebeliion of Saigo 
Tukamori and hie group. It also received, 
free of charge, 31 vessels from the govern¬ 


ment. Thus the family became the center 
of Japanese marine transport%'ition by 
establishing the Nippon Ym^n Kuiifha Ltd. 
It gained huge proQta from the w^ars with 
China and with Russia^ 

Sumitomo estAbIfshod Itself 

enrly in the I7th century by copper-mining. 
After the Meijl ReateratLon it carried out 
modernization of the Beoahi Copper Mine 
and began to extend its management te 
coal-Diiningi cepper-refioetyp iron-works, 
bankings foreign trade, warehousing* silk- 
industry, camphor production and electric 
lines- Sijmitomo thus became the largest 
concern in Japan next to Mitsui and Mltsu- 

Yasuda ^aibateu waa also established 
after the Meiji Restoration^ It expanded 
through banking, eapecielly by controlling 
many local banks through the Y'asuda Bank 
which was established after the Russi!]^ 
Japanese War* ll also operated actively in 
the fielda^ of insuratirc, railway and electric 
apparatus. 

Hand in hand with the development of 
thiise mihoteiii Japanese capital expanded 
lo Korea, Manchuria, China Proper and 
Fontiosa. E-specimlly, the South Manchuri¬ 
an Railway C&inpany which was established 
ia 1965 by taking over the right from 
Russia was a combination of MiUui and 
Mitsubishi interests. The company which 
became the center of Japanese domination 
in Manchuria also coiitriilied the Anshan 
Iron \Vorks and the Fushun Coal Mines. 
Okura j?ai6afaii operated the Penchifu Coal 
and Iron Company. All these were india- 
pensable to the eatahli±a1iment of the ateel 
induatr)’ for Japan^s military- purposes. 

The Korean resources ware exploited by 
Toy6 Tokushoku Company, Ltd. w^hich was 
eKtabli:shCd in 1908 with the joint capital 
of the government and private concents. 
The Chosen Bank was established by the 
government in 1911. The Japanese control 
of Formosa was chierty pushed forward by 
the estahlishmedt of large sugar companies 
in the 20tli century after the opening of the 
Taiwan Bank ip 1899. 

Thiis^ the Japanese imperialiam became 
full-fledged during the period between the 
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Rtmo-Ja|>aneAe War 4 13051 ttnd thf! out¬ 
break of World War I < 1S14 1 , 

World War 1 

Wf5rld War I brs>k€ out on Au^n I. 
Ifil4. Under th^ Anglo-JapMiefie ALIiancs^ 
Japan wa^ dut^-^bound to fighi for Britain 
only wbed the ff£fhtlii|r sproad to Asia. But 
on Auau^t It Britiiin asked Japan to attack 
the German fleet In the China Sen. The 
Japaneae Government was domloated at 
that time by the Kai^hin-t6 or the Pro^rea- 
aive Party headed by &kuTmi Shi^renobu. 
That night, an emergency Cabinet meeting 
WHS held In which the Foreign Minister 
Katd Takaaki said, -^At present the situa¬ 
tion has not yet sn developed aa to neces¬ 
sitate Japan'a antin' Into the war under the 
obligation of the AngLo-Japanese AUiance. 
Bill partly for friendship with an allied 
country which has requested Japan's part- 
idpalion in the war and partly for 
strengthening of Japan's pesitioo in inter- 
natJDnal potltlcs by wiping out German in¬ 
fluences from the Bast, I thiok it a better 
policy to enter the wnr. On the other handn 
howEverj there la another way by which 
Japan may mcreafle her national strength 
by remaming neutral. It may be a safer 
policy. Although 1 nm Inclined to favor 
our participation in the wart we cun net 
be ton careful in considering the matter aa 
It ia dJrEctly related to the destiny of our 
country. The dlscuaaini] cooflnued and 
the CaTjinet meeting came to the conclnaion 
that Jopim should enter the war in necord- 
nnee with the alBance with Britain and aa 
relfi lint ion to Germany which had taken 
part in the throe-pewer interveotion over 
the Liaotung Pcniimula. Thia wns al two 
ft.m. on August 8. The same night a con¬ 
ference Win# held by the genro or the state- 
elders^ and the Bnal decision of Japan'aa 
entr^* into the war was uuida SG hours after 
the British request. Under the Constitu¬ 
tion, the right of dedsmtion of wai^ or 
peace rested In the hand of the Teitno* 
Each State-Minister of the Cabinet was to 
take responsibility in his advice to the 
Tenno. The Tenno also had cui advisory 
organ caMEd the or Trivy Coun¬ 


cil which was cslablyihod by the Canstitu- 
tion. Moreover, there were jtfnro w^ho 
were given this position on account of Ihoir 
achievements in national aifnlr^ and who 
were In a most Important position after the 
Meiji Riistorution- The genro w-bh some¬ 
what simliar to life-membership of the 
Upper House under the Third Republic of 
France. The pmrOp in those days, were 
Yamagnta AritcmOi Inoue Kaoru, Oyamn 
Iw^ao and Mataukata Masayoshi. 

When parliament was established toward 
the end of the lt>th century, the CabinEi 
waa formed on the basis of the politlcnl 
party then in power. Lpater, however, in 
the cour^ of the development of the party 
cabuiEt there occurred^ as a tranuitoty 
phenomenon, a habit in which the genrv 
recommended to the Tennd a person who 
shnuld form the new Cabinet. Becniise of 
such a hahiU the g€nr5 wieldEd a powerful 
voice in the admlniBtration by a Cnbinet. 
The genrQ system remained in Existence 
until the Orst atagE of Shown Era and 
especially strong ixi the daj^ of the World 
War L Their opinion was respected in the 
decision of Japan*a entry into the War- 

When Japan notified Britain of her de- 
tiaioii to partiripate In the war, Britain 
cancelled her request for Japanese aid since 
it WTifl feared that if Japan entered the war, 
she would control the Far East and the 
Pacific and that British holdings in China 
would be Endangered. Also, that If Japan 
was allowed to carry out free military ope- 
ratiDOB it would perhaps be opposed by 
Australia and New ^ealaifd and even by the 
United Statea. But Japan contended that 
the deciaion which was made to meet the 
British request could not be changed and 
gained EritJah consent. Accordingly^ Japan 
declared war againat GErmoiiy on August, 
28 . 

By speedy military operationa the Japa- 
neae army occupied the Germnn kaoehold 
at Tingtao by November of the Hame year. 
The navy aeuEed the German lalandH near 
the equator. The aUied powem repeatedly 
asked Japan to send reinforcementa to 
Europe, but she declined the requests stat- 
mg that Japan's object waa to wipe out 
German inanencea from the Far Eaat The 
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Qtdy excifptiori ihe dispatth of a special 
fleet to the Mediterrani^an when Gemany 
began unlimited subinarini? warfare In 
1017 , Britatiip in return p gave tonaent to 
Japancf^e dominntimi of Shantung PrcLTince 
and of the Nimyo Islands (Sou Lb Sea Is¬ 
lands k north of the equator, Japan* in 
tunip reeogni2ed Britiah control of the Ger¬ 
man island? south of the equator. 

Prablem of the Twenty-one 
Articles 

The Ghiug Dynaalj' fell due to the 1S12 
revolutloD and a republic was eetablisbed 
in Cbipa. The leading Egute of the revo- 
lutioR wan Sun Wen. He had once been 
exiled in Japan and Britain and had many 
Bupportera in thexe countries. After the 
revolution, howeveri Sun Wen recommend¬ 
ed Yuan Shi-kfiai who had mnde the revo¬ 
lution a success, as the first prwiident 

In November, 1915, the Japanese Gov* 
eminent presented him with request? and 
desires consisting of 21 articles under five 
major Uems. The Twenty-One Artkkg 
included the administration of Shantiing 
Province which Japjin had taken from Ger¬ 
many. Rut the fifth [tern was not a request 
but a mere "desire" of Japan. The item 
included ^everaJ article^; concerned with 
invitation of promlneiit Japanese to advise 
In the political, financial and tnilitar^^ mat* 
tens of the Chinese Coverpnient* recogni¬ 
tion of land-ownemhip hy Japanese ho^plt- 
als* temples and schools, establishment of 
Sino^Japanese joint police in the major 
ChlncHc districts and Invitation of many 
Jap&n^^e natiooala for these purposes. 

The original purpose of Foreign Miniater 
Kato had been incorporated into the second 
item which aimed at the solution of the 
Mancburjnn problems* espeeiallyt the ex- 
tens ion of the lease of Port Author and 
Talien and that of the rights of the South 
Manchurian Railway and the railway be- 
tw^een Anlung and Mukden. He also had 
Intended to solve aU problemB that might 
become the source of later disputes In re¬ 
lation to Japanese concessions on railway 
and mining. But many other requests had 
beeo raised by various circles including the 


ffmtQ, army and capitalists nnd so the 
''desire’" had been tacked up to the Japa¬ 
nese proposal. Japan had kept the fifth 
item a secret hut China made it public 
and appealed for third party aid to thwart 
Japanese amhitloiL Eebulfed by the Chi- 
neae Government, Japan wlUidrew the ^'de¬ 
sire" nnd modified other articles. She fur¬ 
ther sent an ultimatum to China and oblig¬ 
ed her to accept the Japanese demand. 
Thus in May 1916 the Slpo-Jsruinese Treaty 
cn South Manchuria and East Inner Mon¬ 
golia woa signed. The treaty included nine 
articTes. In China* the treaty was regard¬ 
ed as a step in Japanese encroachment upon 
China and anti*Japanese feeling began to 
develop. May 9 the day on which the 
treaty was ratified by the Chmeoc Govern¬ 
ment designated a '"national disgrace 
day”. 

Foreign Minister Kb to became a target 
for verbal attflcka m fnany regarded that 
his policy was a failure. Even the penrd 
bitterly criticised his secret diplDmocy. 
Thus Kato was obliged to resign and Prime 
Minister Okuma also look responsibility for 
H scandal in the Home Ministry and stepped 
out of ofilce- He was succeeded by General 
Terauchi who had been recommended by 
the peflrd. In those days the gmrti were 
led by Field Marshal Yamagata AritomoL 

Siberian Expedition 

The Major foreign relation land mark 
during the Terauchf Cabinet the Sibe- 
riaa Expedition. By the revolution of 1917 
the 300 year-reign of the Romanov Dynasty 
had come to an end. The newly-bom U,S.- 
S.H. denounced all treaties vrith the idlied 
powers and concluded a peaco treaty with 
Ck-rmany* The allies were afraid ihat 
Russia might come under the German in- 
fiuence, and ii group In tlie Jaiumese army 
tried to take advantage of this opportunlly 
to send an army to Siberia so that a new 
ootl-^Dviet regime might be established 
under Japanese leadership. at that 

time there was a huge stCK^of weapons and 
ammunition sent from the United States 
for the lias of the aUied pow'ers at Vlad¬ 
ivostok. and It was necessary to keep them 
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from faUing Into the hands of ths German 
army. Also in Siberln WM a Czech army 
of 50,000 men, which the allied powers tried 
to save and move to the western front. 
For this purpose they asked Japan to take 
part in a Siberian operation. Followintt 
negotiations, Japan seat an army together 
with the United States and Britain in 
August. 1918. Nest year, in May, Britain 
withdrew ita army and in Jantiary'. 1920 , 
the United Slates followed the British 
example. In March of the eome year, 
700 Japanese men and woBien Jnelud' 
iuir the consul were all murdered by the 
Bu^tAjid at NikolBevsk. Because of this 
ineidenl, Japanese withdrawal was post¬ 
poned until September, 1922. The Siberian 
Eapeditlon wa-s not supported by public 
rfplnton. Moreover, military operatimra 
were cOsUy and many lives (tacrifired. 

War and national life 

In the (Irst year of the Siberian Expedi¬ 
tion u hie riot had taken place in Japan. 
With the development of the Expedition, 
commodity prices began to rise, reaching 
230 percent in 1918 as tompared with that 
in 1914. 

Rice which had been lo yen a htku in 
August 1914 roue to 41 yen in the same 
month of 1918. The reasons were found 
not only In the bad crop and in the decrease 
■of imports but siso in the cornering opera¬ 
tions by rice-dealers and wealthy people. 
"The poor coold not. buy rice and began to 
riot It had been initiated by wives of 
Ushermen on the Japan Sea coast in To¬ 
yama Prefecture and spread nationwide 
with as many 04 : 700,000 men and women, 
including fartners, Sshermen, merchanta. 
^soldiers and students, asking for lower 
price of rice. It involved S*! prefectures 
and 103 cities, towns and villttges, out of 
which the army was called out at 42 places. 
The riot, which took place without any 
organ tiiation or leaders, was the flmt oc¬ 
casion in uTiich the common people stood 
up against the govemmeflt 

Riots, heretofore, had been caused by 
politkal disputae but this time the reason 
was unpoverlshment of the common people. 


Up to that time neither the goveminent nor 
the poirtfcal parties hod no eflfeetive policy 
for such economic problems of the ordinary 
people but henceforth they began to pay 
more attention to the people's life, It also 
stimulated the workers to feel the neces¬ 
sity of tabor organisations. 

The rice-riot made the people realise the 
maiudiustment of society, dHTerence be¬ 
tween rich and poor and that of clas.sas as 
wvdJ as the fact that the politics of the day 
had least relations with these people. The 
Terauchi Government prohibited any 
port on the riot, but it wa^ bitterly opposed 
b> the newspapers. Thua the govonmiGnt 
foil in September, 1918, and was succeeded 
by a ntw Cabin^jt ujider tht? of 

Ham Takaahi, then pmaideut of the Selyu- 
N^ovembei- f>f th*! 

arid War I to an end and Iho Treaty 
of woA concluded in 1^]!^, 

Enactment of Universal Manhood 
Suffrage Law 


wiHi compesea or m^m- 
bere of the Sejyu-kai Party excepting the 
ministers of the army and navy, it was, 
TO to speak, the first party cabinet after 
the eafablishniKit of parliament in Japan 
30 years before. AW. flara was the first 
commoner to become a prime minratcr since 
former prime minister hod all b»n selected 
from among the nobility. 

But the right to vote for members of the 
House of Commons was limited by the 
^ount of iH.'tatioa au Individual paid. The 
Election Law of 18S9 limited suffrage to 
thoae who paid a direct tax of more than 
16 annually. Under this law the num- 
^ of the voters was limited to o„iy 
m,m ^rsonu out of a total popolatioa 

itm-t course of time the 

limit was lowered gradually anj Jt became 
10 yen in J900 and three ffen in I 919 Yet 
suffrage was stiU limited to some extent and 
tte Ja^-mero women had no right to vote. 
Dref laws m favor of pnivereal suffrage 
Jf P«*eT.ted to Blmost all sea.sioas 

tn Kra. But 

tn each they had been voted down bv 
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durtiiK World War li, the |>o«itlQii 
of the workcRi became higher and their 
]H)lltical conJelousnesa wraa gradualiy raised. 
ThuA, the movement for universal fiuffrage 
became more active and Kent^^i-kai and 
both oppoaitioii parUea^ begitii 
to advocate the immediate pT^tctice of uni-^ 
versiat suffrage. In February, 1920^ a 
demonstration joined by more than SOpO-^H) 
people was held in Tokyo. The oppoaition 
parties presented to the Hoase a uuJvefsai 
suffrage law but it was defeated by the gov- 
ertimeni party which held a majority. 

About this time an economic crisis was 
taking place as a re^^ult of the World War 
BTid one bank or ftrm after another went 
bankrupts Sociftlisni and ansrehiam were 
advocated and the iveak points of capitalism 
tame to be openly criticised. The Hara 
Cabinet, backed by the majority pai^p 
took a Ann stand against the eppoflition 
parties in order to maintain the status quo 
of cliioB dlstfnctiocu But the Prime Min¬ 
ister was asHnssiaated In 1921 and confu- 
aion followed. 

On September 1922 a great earthquake 
occurred in the Tokyo and Yokohama area. 
About 694,000 households were involved in 
the disaster and 95 percent of Yokohama 
and T3 percent of Tokyo wa.^ destroyed. 
The greatest loss was caused by fire, which 
occupied 64 percent of the total damage. 
Thofio who -uiffered from the disaster 
numbered 3,40S>,000 indudmg 91,000 dead> 
13,000 missing and 52,000 injurecL 

Large amounts of relief goods were sent 
from overneas and reconstruction work 
started immediately, but because nl the 
great earthquake and fire about half of 
Tokyo was replaced by new* buildings, 
most of which wrere aimple and crude* 

The Universal Manhood Suffrage T^w 
Anally piS.^ed the pariiament in 1925 and 
all Jftpanaae men over 25 were given the 
right to vote for members of the House 
uf Commons regardless of the amount of 
tax. 

The Suffrage Law came into force In 
192S and eight members were elected from 
the SfcoA-aiJiititjAw-fo £ Social Democrats i 
and other proletariat groups but these 
parties could nut achieve .^uch development 


aa was made by the Labor Tarty of Britain* 
The parliament of 1925 passed the Law 
for Mflifitenaiice of the Public Peace, This 
law was enacted against tho^ who conspire 
to change the national polity, especially 
Commaniata. However, this law wa® later 
misused by the government anti social late 
or even those who opposed the govern meat 
were condemned to severe puniahment. 

Economie panic 

Japan had taken part in World War 1 and 
sene a part of her army to Chingtao in 
China* the South Sea Islands and the 
Mediterranean Sea, But no war had been 
fought on Japanese territory and together 
with the United Stated which entred the 
w'^ar at a later stage, Japan had profited 
greatly by the war. She had received 
orders for ammutiitimi from European 
countri^ and exported goods to former 
German markets in Asia and Africa^ Her 
export trade had flourished as never before. 
The total amount of trade in 1918 had 
tripled the 1914 mark with an over-export 
of 1*400 million yeti* Besides, Japan had 
income of 1,400 miUion ym outside of 
trade. Thua a total of 2,800 million yen 
had flowed into thia country during the 
war and Japan had now become a creditor 
country (In 1914 Japandebt had been 
1400 million ym but in 1920 her credit 
2*800 million \^enh The flourishing 
trade tind shipping huainess atimulated 
various fields of export and ahip-buliding 
industries and further made possible the 
devclupment of dye and pharmaceutical 
industries which bad hitherto been relying 
m linporta from Germany and other coun* 
tries. The situation can be seen from the 
following figures before and after the war. 
The 100 in 1914 rose in 1919 to 845 in trans- 
l^ortation, US*! in miningp 1,487 in elec¬ 
tric industry* 9,675 in epLniiing, 1,711 In 
chemicsl industry and 1,143 in machinea 
and apparatus iiidustry.r The development 
of enpitalism was not confined to Japan 
blit expanded to the Asian Continent^ 
especially to Manchuria. 

It was from this time that industry 
predominated agriculture m Japan. Fae- 
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tories equipped witli motora increased 
Tapidily and modernization was mtich ac* 
ceiemted. At the same time capital was 
more and more stabilized the develop- 
mcnt af Ti anki n,^ 

With the end of the war in It)IS, how¬ 
ever. a reactionary phenomena took pJoce. 
Beginning with the slump in the stock 
market in March 1920, the panic spread 
to the commodity market and many buai- 
ness firms tind banka went bankrupt. The 
fi'overiiineiit tried to tide over the crbaiB 
by nuUting the Bank of Japan loan out 
great amnuntB of cnpital and wsia auccesa- 
fiii for a timt 

However, Japanese capitalism had not 
yet been firmly estubliahed. Moreover, as 
it had gone too far in eitpanflion and 
investment during the period of the war 
boom, it created a grave inconeiatency in 
post-war management. Similar sittiations 
were seen even in Europe and America, 
Another henv^ burden had been brought 
on Japanese economy by the great earth¬ 
quake of 19li3y which had caused a total 
loss of SjppO miliion yen, For the recon¬ 
struction work in Tokyo and Yokohamn 
Japan had to import a great quantity of 
coarttruction material and the balance 
became unfavorable. Thus, in I92d, she 
borrowed from Britain 6&0 million ym at 
a usurious rate of 6 percent. 

In l£)27, an unprecedented financial panic 
occurred, involving many banks and 
medium and small industries. Stteaking 
from the rejmit, however, this panic proved 
favorable for the concentration of deposits 
in the large bimks which survived the crisis. 
The Banking Law was enacted in 1928. 
hy which small banks were prohibited and 
coaditiona were now arranged for domina¬ 
tion by flnanciflJ capital based on large 
banks. 

The world-wide panic Of 1929 which 
began In the United States spread to Japan. 
The commodity and sttick markets slumped, 
medium and small industries received 
fstol blow^ and many Urms were disor¬ 
ganized, The workers suffered from un¬ 
employment and low wages. In 1030 
there were as many as 360,990 unemployed, 
mimy of whom went back to their native 


places with their wives nnd diiidren. 
But the agricultumi districts, too, were 
involved in the ixonomic slump. The most 
profitable bueiness for farmers to gala 
cosh in those days had been Ui raise silk 
worms, but cwwn pricea fell to one 
tenth Ilf the post-wiir period aa the Amer¬ 
ican market could not buy the siik. 

Agnin.m such an adverse economic biick- 
gruund the movqmetita of the workers and 
tenant-farmers against the capjLaUst:s and 
landlords became active and coaimunism 
spread among the utiidenta, workers and 
fanners. In the United Btates, Franklin 
1). Roosevelt who had become president in 
19S3 worked out the New Heal Policy and 
saved the situation. But In Japan a 
rauntermeasurc was sought not frum within 
the country but from overseas. 

Manchurian Incident 

ta North China, Cbiang Xai-shek was 
engaged in a military campaign with his 
Nationalist Revolution Army and when 
he entered Peiping in June, 1938. Field 
MarahaJ Chang Tsuodiu was deminating 
Manchuria and North China. At that 
time a Japanese army was stationed In 
Shantung Province to protect the Japanese 
resident^ there. Colonel Kawumota of the 
Kwangtung Army, Japoneae forces in 
Manchuria, blasted the train on which 
Marshal Chang was riding and killed him. 
This fact W'aa not made known to the 
Japanese people hut was known in other 
euun tries and regarded os another step to 
r^izc Japanese ambitions in Manchuria. 
Chong Ksueh-liang, son of Marshal Chang, 
pledged allegiance to Chiong Kai-shek thus 
impeding Japunese advance In Manchuria, 
in Japan, too, the Tanoku Cabinet was 
blameil, though not openly, and it resigned 
to be succeeded by the Haimiiguchi Gnbinet 
The new Foreign Minister Shidehnra took 
the policy of international amity, 

Japan participated in the disarmament 
tenference which was held in London in 
1920-30 and .signed an agreement concerned 
chiefly with auxilinry bnttJe-ships. But 
Opinion which won oppo!;qd to this tkgree- 
ment was strongly expressed in the army 
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and navy and the Natal General Staff 
blasted it as an uffence againat the 
Imperial prcixigattve qf the Supreme Cora- 
mand. Article 11 of the Constitution 
piw’iiied that the Traao should comiMnd 
the army and navy and Article 12 provided 
that the TrnnS should decide the orpanira- 
tion of the army and navy and the reipilar 
number thereof. It was contended that as 
the chief of the Army General Staff and that 
of the Naval General Staff were responsible 
for the advice to the Imperial Command, 
neither parliameut nor the Cabinet could 
be permitted to meddle. Thus the military 
tried to hinder the ratification of the 
agTeemcnt by the Tcpiflo. From those dal's 
the army began to force ita opinion through 
the .Army Jtinister and if it failed the 
army tried to carrj' its point by referring 
to the Imperial Command, Differences of 
opinion occurred also between the minis¬ 
tries of the Army and the Navy on the 
one hand and the General Staff Of the Army 
and the Navy on the other. The Imperial 
Command became a major problem in the 
later history of Japanese politics. Prime 
Minister Hamaguchi was shot by a young' 
man who was discontented ■with the result 
of the disarmament conference. 

On September 18, 1931 the South Mwi- 
churian Railway was bbmted near Muhden 
in Manchuria. The Kwanglung Army in 
Mimehuria regarded the incideni as a con¬ 
spiracy by the Chinese army and quickly 
took action. The Japanese army in Korea, 
too, crossed the Yalu River into Manchuria. 
Such action by the Kw'angtung Army and 
the Japanese army in Korea, was not taken 
in accordance with the order of the Japa¬ 
nese Govomraent. Also, the blasting of the 
railway was not clear as an express train 
piissed the place one hour after the alleged 
deed. Although the government Imd a dif¬ 
ferent opinion from the Army in regard 
to the action of the Kwantung Army, It 
did nut try to atop the movemeut- 

Thus io March, 1922 a new stale was 
born in Manchuria and Henry Pu Yi, the 
last emperor of the Ching Dynasty in China. 
Was made emperor of the new state, Man- 
choukuo was a state newly become inde¬ 
pendent fivim China and its natioiial pur- 
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poae was said to give happy life to the 
people of 30 millions. The new state was 
to become a paradise and the Kwangtung 
Army was to merely help the Manchurians 
who were to play a leading role in this task. 
As soon as the rnilwTiy incident occurred, 
Cbiang Kai-shek appealed to the Lcagae of 
Nations and a-sked the United States to 
make efforts for the maintepance of peace 
in the Far East, The League of Nations 
and the American Goveminent urged Japan 
to stop military action but the latter an¬ 
swered that it was exercising its right of 
self-defence. The Japanese Government 
wjip unable to check the military action 
and merely made vain excuses. The 
League of Notions set up a committee 
for settlement of the Slno-Jnpanese dispute 
and sent its chairman, Lytton. to Manchuria 
to make a sur^'ey- The Lytton Report 
which was made public in October, 1922, 
concluded that Japanese action in Manchu¬ 
ria exceeded the right of iwlf-defencfl and 
that the establishment of Manchoukuo was 
not a result of the voluntary Independence 
movement by the Manchurian people. As the 
Japanese government foresaw the adverse 
effects that might be caused by the Lytton 
Report, it took the initiative and recognised 
the inriepeudence of Manchoukuo in Septem¬ 
ber of the same year and thus tried to build 
up a fait accompli in Manchuri^ In Feb- 
niury, 1922, the League of Nations passed 
by the vote of 42 to 1 a warning against 
Japan and Japan declared her withdrawal 
from the League. The League could not 
exert further pressure on Japan but she 
wns now an international orphan. 

Japanese domination of Munchiiria woa 
strengthened in the course of time. Japan 
sent to Manchuria her surplus population, 
ns immigrants and tried to seek solution of” 
her economic diiilcullies in Manchoukuo 
which was no more than a Japanese colony. 
She was auecessful at least in a part of her 
Manchurian policy. The government aa 
wel! ns the ordinary people were at first, 
opposed to the behavior of the piilitarj" hut 
when they real iced the econoinic profit 
gstinetl from Manchuria, they gradually be¬ 
came inclined tu overlook the an I Inna taken 
by the military. 
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End of party politics 

It waa in 191S that party poll tied had 
eonje to exist for the first time {n Japao, 
Laior not nil the enbinetx were based on 
pollLieal parties but since 1924 the custom 
had been for the majority party Jn the par¬ 
liament to form a cabinet and it was regard¬ 
ed as proper under constitutional politics. 
Therefore the recommendation by the genro 
to the Tetino of a candidate for the prime- 
ministership had become a mere formality. 
But party politics did not last for long- and 
came to an end by 1932, Since then thoae 
who had no relation with political parties 
'were appointed to the prime mmlatera. 

Since the beginning of Shown Era, which 
had begun with the coronation of the pre¬ 
sent Tctimo In 1926, the instability of daily 
life had stimulated the growth of popular 
opinion which distrusted capitalistic social 
organization and favored socialist society. 
This thought had been gaining euppDrter!i 
among young people, especially atudents. 
The government took a firm stand against 
this thought and even thoso who studied 
Marxism were regarded as revolutionaty 
and were strictly punished, Among them, 
of ceursc, were CommunisU who under the 
directives of the Inttfmational put the 
thought into practice for establishment of 
a society based on aoeiallsm. But their 
rnoremetits were more or less driven under¬ 
ground and became weaker as government 
coercion became stronger. 

The faacista, on the other hand, gained 
strength as parJiamentary politics began to 
he rejected as not rejecting the true wishes 
of the people, It was alleged that political 
parties were coaneeted with zaibutsu and 
that they worked out poltcien favorable to 
the in exchange for donation of 

election expenses and that the medium and 
smalt Industries, farmers and soldiers were 
being disregarded. Such blame did not 
foster socialtsm but was directed toward 
destruction of parliamentary politics. 
With growth of fascism in Japan there 
occurred i^averal cases of assjuisinatton 
or of attempts at social revulutton by 
violence. In 1932 the former Finance 


Minister Inoue Junnosuke and Baron Dan 
Takuma, leading figures, of Mitsui Zaibatfu, 
were nssaasinated. [n ,May of the same 
year Prime Minister Jnukai Tsuyeshi was 
killed by a group of young oHicerfi of the 
army and navy. The military justified the 
assassination and opposed the formation of 
a new cabinet on a political party basis. 
Thus Saitd Mokoto, former govemor in 
Korea and retired admiral, formed a nation¬ 
al coalition cabinet including .several leaders 
from the political parties. This was the 
beginning of the downfal! of party politics. 
Even the court justified the motive* of the 
assassins though it hUmed their behaviors. 

In February, 1936, a group of army of¬ 
ficers and the rightists can spired to asaan- 
slnate the government Jeaders by using 
troops. They murdered Finance Minister 
Takahaahi, Kreper of the Privy Seal Saito^ 
Inspector-General of Army Education Wa- 
tauabe and other men aud attacked news¬ 
paper companies. The rebelljoLiB troops 
controlled the center of Tokyo. But 
aa they had made no preparations for estab- 
li.shmeiit of a new fostist regime by their 
coup d’etat, the rebellion was soon defeated. 
However, from this time the cabinet of 
Japan became no more than a puppet of the 
nulitaiy. Thus, those who bad failed to 
gain Buppori of the military could not form 
a cabbiet even if they were ordered by the 
Tenjid, Ip the oame year it was decided 
ihjit the of the army or navy 

should be either n general or admiral or 
lieutenant-general or vice-admiral on the 
active list Therefore, if the military did 
not offer minlatere, the cabinet could not 
be formed, [p this way the military wield¬ 
ed a veto m the formation of cabineta. 
General UgAkj who was ordered by the 
Trnn& to form a cabinet failed in his task 
as he was opposed by the nailltary on ac¬ 
count of his cooperation with political 
parties in the past. 

On the strength of the Im{ieriaJ Command 
the military now had the right, independent 
from parliament and cabinet, to .let fteclv 
as the "army id the Trnm". They went 
80 far oa to offend the TeRjid, Thus a 
state operated by the milhary was bom. 
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NewstpAper (iflil public oplniorfl which al 
first opposed the erowinp power of the mili- 
tory was gradually Dverwhelmed and finally 
became Indiffercnl to the lattert rampant 
behaviors. 

China Incident 

The growth of Manchouhuo was ateady. 
Japanese modern uidustrlea there developed 
rapidly. The Japanese dominated the power 
in every sphere of the central as well aa 
local administriitio!!. Outwardly the faa- 
cists and the military were successful in 
their Manchurian policy. But they were 
not contented w^ith Manchuria only. 

Following the clash between Japanese and 
Chinese armies in a suburb of Peiping m 
1937, the two countries entered into hostili¬ 
ties. In December of the preceding year 
Chinng Kai^hek had been confined at Hsi- 
han by Chang Haueh-liong. Chiang was 
soon released by promising, it was reported, 
that be would sdopl a pro-corainuiiism and 
anti-Japanese policy. In China there had 
been anti-Japan esc movements which had 
Hared up since problems arose in regard to 
the Twenty-One Articles and the mliiro of 
Shantung Province at the conference of 
Versailles. Especially after the Manchuri¬ 
an Incident. anti-Japanese roovements had 
become more active and were incorporated 
oven Into school education. The Ufaineae 
pupils were taught about Japanese aggres¬ 
sion and anti-Japanese songs. This time 
Chiang waa resolved to fight. In January, 
the Konoe Cabinet declared in a state¬ 
ment that Japan would not deal with the 
Chinng Regime. This statement made it 
impossible for the two countries to reach a 
compromise. 

The Japanese army ocenpiod almost 
all the important cities of China but 
it wns said that the Japanese occupation 
waa only on the dots and lines and had no 
width since it waa difficult to achieve com¬ 
plete control of a wide land such as the 
China Continent. Moreover, Japanc.-se in¬ 
terest* gradually come to run counter to 
the rights enjoyed by third parties, espe¬ 
cially those of Britain and France in South 
China. 


Against Russia in the north. Japan had 
concluded the Gennan-Japanefle Anti-Com¬ 
munism Pact in 1336, to which Italy join¬ 
ed in the following year. By the Pact 
the part1t!:i thereto undertook joint action 
against Russia. The«c three countries 
were so called “have not" countries in 
Asia and Europe and had achieved 
natloital unification about the same time. 
They had more or leas similar points in eco¬ 
nomy and in politics. Moreover, all of 
them were fascist countries. In 1939, on 
the border of Manchuria and Russia, fight¬ 
ing broke out and the Japanese army wan 
badly beaten by RuBsian mechanised troopa. 
It was called the Nomenghan Incident. 
In the same year Germany invaded Poland 
and Britain and France declared war 
against Germany. Thua World War 11 
began. 

World War II 

Uneqxiality in the distribution of econo- 
mlz profits tends to atimiilAte clas-^ g.tru^gte 
or to lead to war. Since the panic of 
eacJi state had tried to protect ita domestic 
industry by tariffs and other policies. 
Countries which were bSesaed with rich 
natural resources and wide maTkeU were 
able to adopt such policLeSp but those which 
had to import raw Tnateriii.ls and export 
manufactured goods were obliged to IcKik to 
^’yrerseaSii The ^'have countries have 

not usually resorted to ifttematlomil diplo¬ 
macy but to military force. Moreover* the 
sticcesacs in the early atag'e of tbelr ambl- 
tioiis operationSp that is* Japanese domino¬ 
tion of Manchurlap German occuimtion of 
Poland and Italian conquest of Ethiopia 
have driven these countries to further ad¬ 
ventures of military agfgresalon. With re- 
^rd to Japan the turning point came in 
1939. In this year the United States noti¬ 
fied Japan of the abolition of the eoTUtner- 
cLal treaty between the two countries ariri 
Britain notified that the AnRio-Japanefle 
negotiations io Tok>'o would be dropped. 
Germany, on the other hand, made a sur¬ 
prise move nndsfiHL'^d a non-aggresaion pact 
with Russia. Thus, the triimrtite antU 
eommimlem pact against Russia was anntdj- 
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ed. The Jap&Eieae were iiboeked. Tg atgp 
miJitary operationa In Chliiap however, 
jxieant the breakdown of tnUitary fatseiein. 
Therefore the war was eontLiUJod BHtaiii 
and the tTnitcd States supplied the Chiang 
Regime with war materials and tried to 
aaspend their e]«cporta to Japan. la July, 
I9i<lp commerdal treaties with Britain^ 
!ndia< and Burma were ixi turn aboLi^hed. 
Japan tried to get oil and other materiaJa 
from the Dutrb East Indjes [noih' lado- 
aeaia^ and opened negotiations with the 
DuU'h aiithorltie* there. But itp too, proT- 
ad a failure. The Japanese now believed 
that they were heuiTned In by the A.B.C.D. 
line. On Detrember Btb a war was declared 
against the United States itnd Britain. 

Post-wai‘ period 

In the beginning stage the Pacific War 
progressed favorably for Japan. But soon 
she became short of war materiabi. The poor 
natural renounces of .lapan aod the w'eak 
Foundation of Japanese industry became 
gradually obvinuH and the tide nf war 
turned. The Japanese ariny aod navy 
which had advanced ns far south a^i the 
South Bacifle island.^ were repulaed by the 
allied powersp which at last approached the 
mainland of Japan. The U.S* Air Fotco, in 
order to minimize Insaefi in the allied opera^ 
tian on the Japan Tnuinland^ dropped two 
atomic bomb^ at FZiroshiina and Nagasaki. 
Several hundred thDiiEands were killed in 
the two blasts and still more people were 
injured or crippled for the rest of their 
lives. This bombing has become deeply 
footed in the minds of the Japaiiese people 
and has become the main reason for their 
strong hatred against war. rminediately 
after the atomk attacksp Russia denounced 
the qon-aggression pact with Japan and join¬ 
ed the nUled powers, Rusi^lan troop}i cross¬ 
ed the border and Invaded ManchiirliL 
These two events were fatal to Japan nud 
she surrendered unconditionally Hcvera] 
days hUer. 

In the nest moiith the allied forces Landed 
on Japan and military occupation wits be¬ 
gun based on the Potsdam DeeJarntion^ 
Among othent, the basic policies included 


the espulslon of irresponsible milltadsm 
from Japan^ limit ation of Japun^s euvoreign- 
ty to Honahu. Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku 
and se%Tral nearby small islands, complete 
disarmament^ punishment of war criminah 
and encouragement uf deniocratic tenden¬ 
cies in Japan. The directives by General 
MscArthur, Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Powers, were iasued in accordance 
with those items of the Potadam Declara¬ 
tion. The occupatieji forces in Japan tried 
to avoid antipathy of the Japanese, which 
might anse from direct military govern¬ 
ment. Instead they issued dirtictivefi to the 
Japanese government and watched if the 
directives were carried out faithfuhy. 

The trial and execution of the war erim- 
inals were carried oat* It was generally 
felt by the Japanese that ^me of the crim- 
inaJe deserved their sentences, bat they 
were not sjatisfied with the results of the 
war tribunal. 

The greatest uadertakiag in the de¬ 
mocratization of Japan under the direction 
of the occupation forcea was the mdsion 
of the Constitution. It came into force in 
XH7. The new const]tutlc^ provided that 
the severeignt>’ rested with the people, that 
the T^nno was the symbol of the unifica¬ 
tion of the nation and the people and that 
men and women had equal righU. It aUo 
declared that Japan would forever renounco 
war. 

In the ecotiomlc sphere, the most im' 
portant wae the laud reform and the dl&- 

■>fKsniziitioii of As n rssull: of 

th^ <±xton9lve ];ind refwni, all tandlorda 
(Riost of them farmera’i were prohibited 
from^ owDLa^, arable and of more than 
it chobu (12 ehobii In Hokkaido i and the 
excess other farmers. This 

proved II big blow to the landlords who had 
been livintr on high tenant-pate and also 
brouttht a irreat change in the atrucCvro 
of n^rieultural society io .fapan. By this 
reform the tendency for contraction of 
affricultural mana^ment in Japan was 
occelerated, 

la accordance with advice of the edu¬ 
cational mission iwnt by the United States 
to Japan, an American pattern of (Klucatlon 
1*^ introduced* But the edncational sya- 
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tern of a rlctl country does not nlwaya fit 
the ]>WT condititiim of post-war Japan- It 
is thouirht that considerable time will be 
required before the news eysrtem will bear 
fruit. 

In September, 1951, Japan aijened a 
peace treatj- with the United States and 
other countries. But India and Burma did 
not take part, China was not invited and 
Russia, Poland and CMchoslovakia refus¬ 
ed to sign. Together with the peace treaty 
the America-Japanese Security Fact waa 
signed. Furthermore, an Administrative 
Agreement was sigoed in accordance with 
Article 3 of the Pact By thin Agreement 
iTapan recogniEed the stationing of Ame-rican 
troops in Japan indettnitJy and jurisdiction 
over the troops had the character more or 
less similar to extraterritoriality. After 


the aigning of this AdiainUtmtive Agree¬ 
ment. the United States ratified the Peace 
Treaty nnd the Security Pact. Japan be¬ 
came independent in 1952. But many of 
the Japaneue doubted whether the inde¬ 
pendence was worthy of its name. Later 
Japan concluded treaties with Chinn and 
other countriea which did not sign the 
Peace Treaty of 1951. 

hi 1956 Japan reaumed diplomatic reia- 
tions with Russia and in the next year the 
resumption was extended to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Thus the onesided peace¬ 
ful relations since 1951 became overall. It 
was also achieved by joining the United 
Nations towards the end of 1956. Thus, 
23 years after retirement from the league 
of Nations, Japan returned to intematloflal 
society. 
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Topography 


Position of the Japan Islands 

The islands of Japan lie off the east coast 
of the Asian Continent across the Japan 
Sea and the YeBovr Sea. Japan consists of 
four major islands, Hokkaido, Honshii, Shi¬ 
koku, and Kyiishu, with about one thousand 
smaller island.s scattered around them. If 
a general survey of the eastern part of the 
Asian Contlneut is made. It Is seen that 
the Kurile Tslands lie in a line from Kam¬ 
chatka Peninsula to the east coast of Hok- 
kaiilo: the JatMin Islands extend from 
Sakhalin through Hokkaido, Honshu, Shi¬ 


koku to Kyushu; and the Ryilkyil Islands 
in a iine from Kyuahu to Formosa, each 
group forming Sts own arc. Another arc 
extends between the Izu Islands which lie 
olT the coast of Central Honshu and the 
Guam Islands, containing Izu, the Oga- 
sftu'ara and the Mariana lalaads. 

This unique arrangement of islands w'as 
created by crustal Tnovements in the cir- 
cuRi-Paelfic organic zones. From the point 
of tectonic strweture, they belong to the 
family of grand mouutaiu ranges on the 
east side of the Pacific Ocean, such as the 
Andes and the Cordilleras. If the Japaneae 
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Ifilajide lire me^ured from the bottom of 
the deep sea which lies alonif the east coast 
of Japao, they form a ^reat mountain 
raoge which is from 6,000 to 9,000 mEtem 
hi^h. This can favorably compare with the 
Andea and the Cordiilons. Only their 
aummits are above the sea, formitig the 
Japanese Islands, 

Because of this tectonic structure, the 
whole land Ja mountainous with many val- 
teyn and few wide plains. This fact has 
exercised varioue influences on the human 
aide of affairs—oji culture, social life and 
economy. 


Nature of soil 
and geographical features 

People who visit Japan for the first time 
miy perhapfl be interested in the time* 
honored manners and cuBtoms of the land, 
but what strikes them more muat be the 
scenic beauty which is of aueh a knieido' 
flcopic varied. For instance, if one makes 
a short trip by train, a panorama of low¬ 
lands, mostly of intensely cultivated paddy 
fields, diluvial plateaus where dry fields 
nnd wooded areas form checkered or striped 
patterns, steep hills covered with thick 
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wnoii^ and Unvm p^dced with small 
sprvnd nut before his eye^ one After 
smother. To coHipare the Japanese scenes 
with thosie of Siberia, Moni^qUa* North 
Africa or Centra] America is out of the 
question, hut even in West European cetm- 
tries which are hJeesed with varied scenic 
beauty, well-known to the w^orld, such an 
unlimited variety of landacape and seascapo 
is rare. These varied liuid-forma are main- 
iy the result of compieTc crustal movements 
which y^avc birth to the Japanefie Islands. 

As has already been mentioned^ the Japa¬ 
nese If^landa are a part of the ciretim- 
Pacific organic taties, which were the moat 
active ernwt^ that is* the moat unstable 
part, of the earth. 

Because of this instability^ there re¬ 
peatedly occurred differentia! movements, 
folding, faulting^ warping anti tiltingp giv¬ 
ing the earth such complex land-forms. 

In the Palaeozoic Period of the earth 
histor>% nothing of the Japanese Islands 
seep above the sea, for they were sunk 
in the shallow' waters fringing the contin¬ 
ent. But during the time between the latter 
part of the Palaeozoic Period and early 
Mesozoic Period, a violent crustal move¬ 
ment occurred and the bottom rose above 
the sea, forming the archetype of the Japa¬ 
nese Islands, After this, at every crustal 
move men I, they underw'ent changes. Some¬ 
times, an upheaval enlarged the land area 
end someLlme.^ the land sank tinder the 
sea, but not completely dJaappearing under 
water* So it continued Its existence iji. one 
form ur another* In the meantime, there 
wore repented volcanic erruptions, and 
grCHt masses of Java buried a wide area. 
During the latter half of the Tertiary 
Periutl, the greater part of the land re¬ 
mained under watei> when thick aediment- 
ary rocks were formed* 

But this sea boitum gradually rose abrwc 
the surfnee until the area composed of 
Tertiary formations exj^unded more and 
more and at the end of the Tertiary Period* 
through another violent crustal movementT 
the ivhuk land underwent another change 
in form. Thus, the original fornis of the 


present island^ came into existance* In 
the next period, thnt is the <Iuantariar>' 
Period* the land forma of the Japanese Is¬ 
lands ivere completed* The framework 
formed at the end of the Tertiary Period 
by n violent movement, after being sub¬ 
jected to cotroaion* sedimentation and 
slight criutal movements, gradually aitnlu- 
ed the present forms* The greater part of 
the plain.^ where the concentrations of popu¬ 
lation are now found* were formed in the 
Quattianary PerlotL 

Inquiring into the geographical features 
a little more in detail, the chief feature of 
Japan is that the greatest area is moun¬ 
tainous. Japanese farming js the most 
Intensive In the world, because the area of 
arable land ig only IG percent of the whole 
tinea. Further, the features of those 
mountain areas are quite diversified as a 
result of differeiitiflj cmata] movementa. 

The Hida Mountains and the AkaishI 
MountsLna that run the central part 

of Honshu from south to north, form the 
highest pari of the land. The land-fomis 
there are very steep with a height of 2,500 
to 3,000 meters. On the mountainsides 
near the peaks are seen ice corrosion fea¬ 
tures, traces of glaciers, whercits* the 
Kltakami Mountidna in the northeastern 
part of Japan, the Abukiima Mountains and 
the Chugoku Mountains arc plateaus. The 
latter form comparatively level tabklands* 
00 that parts of these areas are cultivated 
fields and parts are pastures. The Kii 
Mountsins which occupy the aoulhem part 
of the Kinkl Dtstrkt, the Shikoku Mmin- 
taiiiKi w‘hich run from northeast to south¬ 
west across Shikoku and the Kyushu 
Mountains that ^dretch from northeast to 
southw'cHt aercK^ the southern part of 
Kyiiabu are nol vety high with an avci'Sge 
height pf lejAft than 2,000 incters; but be¬ 
cause of the fact that they are comparative¬ 
ly newly formed elevattons 

Rccompanied by 
tictive corrosion, they have d(i«p rapines 
and »?eep cliff a. Thia make a traffic in th«e 
nreaa very difRculb In the depllis of those 
mountains, there are valleys whli-k are al¬ 
most IrtaecessJbla. 
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Legend has it thuL in tho middle ages 
grcups of defeated warrior families penet¬ 
rated into these places so that they could 
live fiedaded from the outside world. Even 
now, people in theae valleys have various 
ancient eustoma, which are aoi. observed 
elsewhere. This shows how they have been 
cut off from the rest of the worlA 

Another thing that givei the Japanese 
land-forms a apecinl variety U the exiatence 
of volcanoes. Japan is often called the land 
of earthquakes. This Ifl beenuse the Islands 
of Japan are a part of the clrcuin-Pacific 
organic zoijea. The crust in these organic 
zones w very lUistable and volcanic zones 
and enrthquake zones run along the length 
Of the land. There are about one hundred 
large scale volcanoes which differ from one 
another in their manner of err option and 
the rocks that compose them. If these 
volcanoes are classified accoTd.ing to their 
outward looks. Mt. Votei, Mt. Asama and 
Mt. Fuji are Konlde with their beautiful 
conical fonna. ML Gaasaii and Mt. Kiri- 
abima belong to Aapitc and Mt. Yakedake, 
Wt, Sambeyama and Mt. Taurumidake are 
Tholoidp, while such volcanic mountain 
ranges as Kutchnro, Mashii and Aso are 
Caldera, which have sunken cratera in the 
center. Mt. Fuji is known for ito beautiful 
uppenmnee whQe Kutcharo with its wide 
area of caldera and Aao are world known 
objects of volcanic researchej, the former 
for its wide eoldern and the Latter for itn 
wide diatrlbiition of volcanic matter shot 
up from it, Lake MashS which lies in the 
caldera of Mt. Mashii is the most transpar¬ 
ent lake in the w'orld with a tranapareney 
of 4 LG meters. 

At present. Japan hns twenty national 
parks scattered all over the land. Twelve 
of them have vokanoos. It must also be 
remembered that tbeae volcanic jooes have 
widely scattered hot springs. These facts 
arc important elements that characterize 
the Japsitiese natural scenery and have 
great value as tourist atlrnction."*. But vol¬ 
canoes have harmful aides, too, Great 
dnmitge is often done to the crop.-* a» well 
as to men and nnimab. Sometimw atrongly 
acid hot water gujifaing forth after the 
eruptinn flows into a river and enusea dum- 
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age to the fanning and fiflhlng Industries, 
Further, the soil composed of volcanic mat¬ 
ter is generally infertile, and It will not 
nbsorb water. 

In short, the characteristic point of the 
Japanese land feature ia that mountains 
occupy most of the land with amnll plains 
along I he seashore. Moreover, ."luch plains^ 
are not like those on the Continent which 
are fioL for they are mixed compoaitions of 
alluvial lowland, diliovial upland und low 
hills. The alluvial lowUnd is the main 
stage for rice cultivation, the key crop of 
Japanese farming. JIo»t cities and town*. 
aUw, arc lotated here. For this reason, 
this type of soil is most valuable to the 
Japanese, hut because thi* was originally 
made op of the soil and sand depo-sit car¬ 
ried down by rapid streaniB in a abort 
period of the Alluvial Age, the rivers that 
How through such lands often leave their 
coursea. Tn a rainy season or typhoon sea¬ 
son, the water rises high and overflows the 
banks. A huge damage done by floo^ 
atone is a tremendous burden, economic 
and aoeiai, under which Japan groans even' 
year. Formerly, it was thought that such 
floods were simply ft fate Japan was destin¬ 
ed to suffer. Recently, however, many big 
rivers have been strongly embanked and 
nt the same time, dams have been built at 
their upper reaches, in order to regulate 
the flfpw of the water. 

The diluvial plateaus are the second 
greatest element that composes the Japa¬ 
nese plnins. Such plains as Konsen and 
Knnldv and the Bouthern part of the Tokfii 
district hnve diluvial plsteaua scattered 
over wide areas. The top layer of these 
diluvial plateaus is generally made up of 
volcanic osh and the water table is very 
deep so that aueh plateaus a» charmsterizoEl 
by the difficulty in getting water. This has 
delayed the development of these areas. 
Only recently fafter the end of the Toku- 
gaw^a Eml a* the science of welt-driliing 
and water Bonservniioti progressed, the 
plateaus have been put under cultivation. 
Even now, wooded areas and v,'flsto land 
niny be seen here and there. 

The Japanese coastlines akm show sig¬ 
nificant features which contribute to the 
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bi-Kuty of tht scenery. Thu seashores which 
are of scenic interest are called the Rish 
coast* which was formed as the land sank 
and the sea water covered the lew valleys 
to form inlets while the spurs which re¬ 
mained above water, became promoBtoriefi^ 
This process Ka^e a ^jeat variety to the 
scenety, Such eimatlines are found in the 
western parts of Kyuahu, Shikoku, Kinki 
District unr! Saariku District. Of these, 
the coasts alon^ the nor! hwestern part of 
N^a^aki Prcfectuns and the Sanrikn Dis¬ 
trict are famous for their sceok beauty and 
have been deai;rnated aa national parks. 

As a rule, auch coasts afford (rood harbors 
for they have many Inlota and the offshore 
sea \\^ deep^ GeneraUy, however* cormtitml- 
ties do not thrive^ because steep hills ri&e 
from the coa^tt permittinir only otiaII till¬ 
able area close by and diBkult travel by 
lancL Only small flsbiofr baaea or local 
harbors are found aipnf; such coasts. 

As for the shores which have plains 
adjacent to them, the coastlineai are 
straight and monutonoua> for they were 
formed by sediTnentation. On open shcres, 
there are often seen nand-hilia stretching 
pfkrnJJel to the coastline. Huire sand-hUlSp 
some of them several kilometers wide, run 
aton? the coasts of the Japan Sen, present- 
injr a apectnculir sight. These sand-hill 
regrjotij are infertile and irrigation is dlf- 
hcult. Besides* in winter when the cteasonal 
winds blow, the aand-hills shift from place 
to place. Since the end of the Takugawa 
Era, however, efferta have been made at 
various places to recJalm the aand-hill 
regions by holding the sand in place and 
irnprovlng the soil in everj' w^uy possible. 
Many .■sandhills have succesofully been turn¬ 
ed into ariible land* moa^tly Into orchards* 

Lastly there are marine terraoes, which 
are the most marked evideiidca of the cruat- 
a| movefnentii of the earth. The marine 
terrace corists have compnrativ'ely reg\ilar 
coar:t lines with narrow terraces just be¬ 
hind them. The marine terraces are found 
mostly In the eastern par la of Japan, 
esijeciolly ail akng the coast of irokkaido, 
but not in the western part of Honshu* 
Shikoku or Kyushu. 


Climate 

Jflpanese rlimnte is clisractcrized by four 
Bsnaons, This fact htw exerted a great 
initucnce oa the life of the people in many 
^vHya—in customs and manners u well as 
productive activities. 

Winter begins with the advert of the 
cold seasonal northwest wind. In this sea* 
son, the interior of the Asian Continent 
becomes extremely cold anti strong ntraos- 
phorie pressure develop there. A strong 
wind starts blowing toward the low pres¬ 
sure area over the Pacific. When this 
seasonal wind crosses the Japan Sea, it is 
warmed and abnorbs moisture. After reach¬ 
ing Japan, It picks up great cltHJtte as it 
crosses the mountain areas of On, Elchigo 
and Hidn, bringing snow all along the 
Japan Sea ecasL Losing moisture, this cold 
wind cofitinnea southeast to the Pneifle coast 
where the weather is generally line. Thi.s 
seasonal wind is much stronimr than the 
summer seftsonaJ wind, for it is not seldom 
that the velocity attains more than ten 
meters per second. The sea becotces very 
rough. Small fishing txiats cannot operate 
on the sea when the wind is iitrong. On 
the Pacific side, the air becomes very dry 
nad there are many fire.s, 

^Vith the advent of March, this wiliter 
wind grafiualiy dies down and spring is in 
the air. But about this time, the weather 
changes easily. Often a serene blue sky 
abruptly give# place to a strong wind and 
even rain. 

About the middle of June, the rainy sen- 
son ftetg in over the whole land except 
iinkhajdd; In this season, a strong high 
Btmoapheric preasure develops over the Sea 
of Okhotsk, froni which a cold air current, 
a northeast wind hlow's toward Japnn. At 
the same time, a high pressure {iren over 
the sea near the Ogasawara Islands in the 
Pacific sends forth a warm southeast wind 
over Japan, A line of discontinuity develops 
where these two air currents meet. At 
first, this line of discontinuity dcvclups in 
the Pacific Ocean far to the south of Japan, 
and gradually moves northward. When it 
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reaches the laknds of iapaUp it often lloj?* 
Then* It mlmi dajr in and dny out 
Abcrnt tkifl a low pre^^ure which do- 
veloiK^ every tw'f or three days about the 
VuLnjgrtKE River joinA this line of discontinu¬ 
ity and tnovos aioniE with it Thia often 
bring# heavy rain. In the weisterti part of 
Japan* this kind of hean- rain often causes 
floods and landslides. 

When July comes, a high atmospheric 
pressure develops near the Ogasawara la- 
lands. This drives the line of discontinu¬ 
ity gradually totvard the north. The rainy 
season b over. But once in several years, 
thia. diftcontlnkilty lingers on longer than 
usual. In such a year^ the temperature 
stays low cveu in summer and fine days are 
rare. With moat of Ihe days cloudy or 
rainy^ crop failure may result. Such wea¬ 
ther U apeeificiiliy harmful to rice crops, 
because rice is originally native to tropical 
■zones. 

After the middle of July* when the rainy 
season ia ever* the Ogasawnra high pres¬ 
sure overlies the whole land and warm, 
humid but fine days continue. The ground 
is heated due to atTong solar radiatiem and 
sends up a great &scendmg current. This 
often causes thunder storm. 

Toward the end of summer* typhoons 
threats the land. The storms blew in the 
South Pacific accompanied by violent wind 
and rain over an area several hundred kiio^ 
metars wide ns they move northward. 
Typhoonis hit Japan between the end of 
August and the end of September, Tre^ 
mendous damage is done to crops and 
□leiins of eommunication and traiuiporta- 
tion as well as to men and animals. 

About the end of Septernhetp the Ogasa- 
wara high pressure gradually passes off. 
Conversely, the continental pressure covers 
the land, bringing refreshing cool air with 
it. About this time, n line of discontinuity 
often develops around Japan and it rains. 

When November comes, the continental 
high pressure predominates. The cold 
sertsional wind blows and winter sets in 
again. Such is the change of climate with 
the seasons, 

Beeause Japan stretches from north to 
south nnd the laqd-forms have a great 


variety I the climate is not uniform. Dif¬ 
ferent part* have each its own character¬ 
istic cilmata 

In Hokkaido* which lies at the northern 
extremity* there is a long winter and a 
comparatively cool snitmier. Short spring 
and autumn are characteristic of this 
region. With the coming of October* a cold 
seasonal wind begins to blow from Siberia. 
This wind continues to blow tiU April 
During this time* heavy snow" falk in the 
Japan Sea coast areas. In January and 
F*^ruaiTi there arc often many days when 
temperature dropa to 10* <Fl below rero. 
In Inland areas, the temperature often 
amnds at SO* (F) below rero. When April 
comes, however, the rigors of winter begin 
to leave. About this time the rivers swell 
ivlth the melting snow and ilocida hit the 
land. Spring euddenly cornea with the 
thawing of snow, Flowere of all sorts 
burst forth all at once. 

The Tdhoku mountain areas, the Echigo 
region and the Japan Sea coast on the weal 
ajid north aide of the Hida Mountainfi* 
have the so-called ura-NihCfn-kikn icliiriata 
characteristic of the areas facing the Japan 
Sea 1 ^ Here, imich anow falls and the houre 
of sun.'ihtiie la very short in winter^ Often 
such gloomy w^enther continuea for a long 
time. The amount of snowfall in some 
parts, in terms of rainfall, is over 4TO mm. 
Places famoiis for deep snow are Minami- 
Uonuma in Nugata Prefecture and 
bonchl and Oguni-bonchi in Yamagata 
Prefecture, where the snow often reaches 
three to four ineters. In summer, howwerp 
these regiimis enjoy worm and fine weather 
with high humidily* just as In other parts 
of the land. 

Over the Pacific side of the Tdheku 
District, the Okhotsk high preasnre sends a 
cold north wnd in early summer* The 
temperature is low and fine days are few. 
In a year when this kind of wind blows for 
a long time, failure of crops reoult#. Un¬ 
like the Japan Sea side, however^ tliere are 
many flue days In winter, though the cold 
la severe. 

The Kanto District is noted for its dry 
northwest wind called A'nreA-Jturr (dry 
wlndj* While thia wind blows^ fine weather 
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pontinueji. Though th« tempemturv doe# 
not full very low, thle wind make# one 
few! very eoJd. Tlio famdu# flres of the Edo 
Era occurred mostly la this season. The 
rainy season visit# the Kantu District more 
regularly than in some other parts, such 
j|3 Hokkaido and the Tdhoku DiBtrict, hut 
here the amount of rain i# not so great 
a# in the western part of Japan, Snminer 
day# are wnrm and humid with oecasionat 
thunder storm#. Typhoons do not hit the 
Tokyo area so often as they strike the 
southvrestern parts of the land. But when 
une hita, the big river# in Kanto pJain over- 
II(nv their banks. 

The Tokai District Uhe Pacilio side of 
the central part of Japan ' have almoj^t the 
semi-climate as the Kanto District, A north- 
wfiftt WLdd bioiv'A and fine cont^nu^ in 
winter^ In these aroitH, the rainy !ieai>SDn 
comes earlier than In other rejrione^ for it 
iieta in at the be^inninff of June. There la 
a long spell of humid and warm weather. 

The interior of the Cbubu DIstrictf be- 
eaoBe nf its niDiuitjLlnoiJS character^ has 
B very cold winter* In valleys auiooK 
mounloins, the thertnometer often stands at 
10* to 20° >(Fi below Tj^rti, Summer in 
thffiie regions la verj^ cumfor table. The air 
is dr>' and cnoL This accounts for the 
popatarjty of Rarui^wn and Tateshina an 
summer resorts. 

The f^anlu District {the Japan Sea Aide 
of the Chugokii District j hfts the same 
climate as the Japan Sea aide of the north- 
cafiAem part of the landt with very few fine 
days in winter, although the siiowfaJI is 
not so heavjr as in the north. The tempera¬ 
ture is fliao higher. The rainy season and 
typhrrtiua visit this region regularly. The 
amount of rainfall iu Lheae reasons ia 
greater than the precipitation In winter. 

The Seto Inbiid Sea coasts, that is^ the 
Bfiuth side of the Chugoku District, ami 
Shikoku have compai^ftlively dry weather in 
wdntcr an well as in summer. These areas 
have more fine days throughout the year 
than any uther part of the land. This 
comes from the fact that in the north, the 
Chugoku .^lountains intercept the winter 
wind while in the south* the surnmer sea- 
sonal wind is obstructed by the Shikoku 


Mountainif. Both these seasonal winds ex¬ 
haust their rain on the outside of this In¬ 
land Sea area. The dry weather is favor¬ 
able to the salt induulry* which ia operatod 
«a the largest scale in Japan along the 
coasts of this Inland jkkl 

The hea^ilandi^ into the Pacific Ocean— 
the southeastern part of Kyushu, the south¬ 
ern pari of Sbikokti and the Aouthem tip 
of Kii Penin-sula-—are washed by the warm 
Japan Current and so^ are the wurmeat 
parts of the land. In wliiterr while the 
rcflt of Japan b exposed to the cold Aeasonai 
win dp these regions are ble^ed with warm 
climate so that by intensive cultivation 
vegetables can be produced in advance of 
the soasoti. The amount of minfall is 
over 2«00<1 mm, and tjTihouns frequently bit 
these areas. 

The w'esther in the west and north of 
KyushO is rather cold, because the season¬ 
al winter wind blows directly over this 
area. Even when snow fiiUa, It does not 
lie on the ground because of the compara¬ 
tively high temperature. In the rainy 
seasou„ the amount of rainfall often reaches 
over itcveral hundred iDiUimetei^. The 
damage by typhoons at the end of summer 
is very great. They cause dood-s and land¬ 
slides almost every year# 

Wild life of Japan 

Japan Ia a small country, but because it 
CDHsist^ of bbuidd stretching in a long line 
from north to Aouth* it tovErs a wide area 
in point of latitude. BosideA, its topo¬ 
graphy la diversified by mountains, pla¬ 
teaus, plains find valley a intermingling with 
one another* For instance, while Hokkai¬ 
do hagi Bubaretie climate, the Amamj Oahi- 
ma Islands at the soiilbom eoctremity have 
subiroplca! climate. Even in JTonshu 
which hftB genei-olly n temperate climatEp 
the tnountain areas have a subarctic 
climate. Mountains* over 25,000 meters 
have t\-en arctic climate. Becauae of 
the variety and complexity in climate and 
land fe-aturea* there are great varieties in 
wild life, which are directly influenced by 
their natural environment This f«ct 
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mELkes Japan a place cj£ Interest ia auholare 
of wild life. 

The geographical di^ftributiop of animaU 
in Jaiiim ib roughij' divided into two regi¬ 
on j;, the Palaearctk region and the Oriental 
region. The former is further subdivided 
into Manchurian and Siberian subdivittions. 
The border Jine between the Pnlaearctic 
region and the Oriental region is called 
Watase's line which wm named after its 
discoverer. This line is said to exist bet¬ 
ween Yaku and Tanegashima islands and 
Amaml Cshima islands to the south of Kyu¬ 
shu. The animals found in KyfiiJhti, HoO' 
shu, and Shikokup suEih as Macaca fiiseata 
fuscata s monkey )p Vupes vulpKS japemica 
ifox^ Nyctereutes procyonoidea viverrmus 
(badger I Ursus thibetanus japonkns 
(bearlp Maries melampus mecMimDys t sa¬ 
ble i Phasianus versicolor versicolor t phe¬ 
asant i Syrmntlcufl soemmerringl acintih- 
ans {copper pheasant) Elaphe ellmaeophora 
I snake ) AgkistrodoD hlomhofFii u iper ) Ra- 
na nigromacuiata nigromaculata (bull frog^ 
Rana rugosa ftoad) Triturua pyrrhogaster 
inewt} are not found tn the areas south 
of this line, ^^liereas, such an!mats as 
Pentajagus fumessi (black haret Diplo* 
Chrlx legaia ilong haired rat ) Haematornls 
cheela perplex us (crown eagle i LaLooitta 
Lidthi (emerfild jny ) iaparula pulygunata 
polygoitHtn (cJItnbLng lizard i Typhlop^ 
braminya (blind snaked Trimerestirua 
davoviridls t poisonous snake i and Tyloto- 
riton imdei^oni (pustule newt> are not 
found ia the areas north of this line. 
Fui'therp the border line Mubdivlding the 
Palaearctic region into the Manchurian sub¬ 
region and the Siberian sub-region Uhi& 
line was first iiitrodueed by Blackiston 
and is called Blackiston line) Is said 
to exist at the Tsugaru Strait between 
Honshu nnd Hokkaido. Such animals 
as are found in Honshu, Shikoku and 
Kyiishi])—Maraca fiiscata fus^ta (mon¬ 
keys Cmns Titppran nippon (JapaneBo stag) 
CapricomlM trispus < antelope i Sus leucom- 
ystax ku cornyBtajc (bonri Vulpcs vulpe^ 
japonlca (foxli Maries mdaxiapus melampus 
t marten^ Ur^us thibetanus japonic us 
lb(?arl Phasiandft versicolor versicolor 
^pheasantj Syticua soemerringi scinlillnns 
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(copper pheasant i Agkistrodon bloinhofbi 
(vipers Bufo vulgaris formcKSUS (Japanese 
toad ) an d Ran a nigromaculata nigroma- 
cnlatn ibull frog) are not distribute in 
the armia north of thia line w^hile smlmalfii 
found tn Hokkaido such as Uraua arctos 
yesoensis (brown bear> Maries zibeilino 
brachyura (black marten) MusteJa erminea 
kanei {Em skunk ^ Eutamias osiaticua 
lineatus Tetrnstea bona.'^ia vicinltos rEzi> 
pheasant) Bubo blakiatonl blakistoni 
(striped owL and Rana temorarja tempora* 
ria (Eio frog) are not found in HonabiL 
Thus, from the point of geographical dis¬ 
tribution of animals in Japan, the Amami 
Oshima Islands belong to the Oriental 
rcgiozi i; to be axact, this region is the Indo- 
Chinese Bub-region of the Oriental region) 
and ticinKbu» Shikoku and Kyushu belong to 
the Manchurian sub-region while Hokkai¬ 
do belongs to the Pakearctip region^ 
There aro, however, many animals cofumon 
to both regioiiB. Specifically, In Honshu, 
Shikoku and Kyushu, many animabi native 
to the PaJoearctic region as well as those 
native to the Oriental region are found. 
Representative anlmaJa of the former are 
Nyctereifea proeyonold^ vivetriou? ^niara- 
miih Megalobatrachus Japonica « amphibia > 
and Ualo marKaritiferus (invertebrate) 
and famaraider japonlcus (invertebrate) 
while representative animala of the latter 

are Rona limnocbaris^ Rhacophorus 

schlegellivar urborea and potnnion dehannh 
Representative animals of each region 
arc: 

Hokkaido 

Vt^ub arctos yesoensis (LYDEK- 

KEH) 

Nycterertes procyotioides albua 

i BEARD) 

]!klnr(es zibelliaa brachyurn i:TEM- 

MiNCK & schlec;el» 

Cauls lupus hattai iKlSHlDAJ 

(dtjw estlnct) 

Apodemuf^ ainu ainu (THOMAS) 

Cletbrlonouiys rutilus mikado (THO¬ 
MAS I 

Clethrionomys rufoeanus bedforkiae 
(THOMAS) 

Pterpmys russicua orii (KUROO-A i 

Ochptona h57>erborea yesoensis (Kt- 
SJilDAj 
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IW 

Sciurus unlearb arieniis {THO- 
AS) 

Lepus timid[13 ainu (BARRETT- 
IIAMILTONJ 

Sort^K daphaenodon >‘e3aeaais I'KI- 
SHIDA) 

HfinahOt KyushQ and Shikoku 
llac&da fuscata (BLYTH) 

Umua thibetanus japoDicua 
(SCHLEGEL) 

Can is lupus hodopyiait tTEMMIXCK 
& SCHLEGEL) now tJttinct. 
Nyctereutes procyonoidcs vivurinus 
<TEMMIXCK & SCHLEGEL) 
MeJea anakuma (TEMMlN’CK & 
SCHLEGEL) 

Vulpes japonlca (GRAY) 

Maries melampus {TEMMINCK A 
SCHLEGELj 

Musteta crminea nippon (CABRE¬ 
RA) 

Mustela itatsi CTEMMIXCK St 
SCHLEGEL) 

Su8 leucomystax CTEMJlIXGK Si 
SCHLEGEL) 

Capricomis crispus (TEMMINCK) 
Cervua aippon ( TEMMINCKj 
Mo^era wogura woyura (TEMMlN- 
CK & SCHLEGEL) 

Mogera wijgara koW (THOMAS.) 
Urotrichus talpoides (TEMMINCK 
& SCHLEGEL) 

Dymecodon pilinjatris (TROE) 
Crociduni dsomeaumi (TEfiUUINCK 
4 SCHLEGEL) 

Chimarrogate platyeephala (TEM- 
MINCK 4 SCHLEGEL) 

Sort* hawkerl ['THOMAS I 
Sort* Shinto shlnto (THOMAS ,i 
Lepus hrachyurus brachynis i THO¬ 
MAS) 

Lepus bi-nchyurus anguetiiJens fHO^ 
LLISTER r 

Glitulua japonieu* (SCHINZ) 
Scitmia lis (TEMMINCK A 
SCHLEGEL,! 

PelBuriata leuvogcoys (TEMMIN- 
CK) 

SlrtoptcTua morauga (TEMMlNCK 
& SCHLEGEL) 

Clethrionomys amithii (THOMAS) 


Microtua montebeli] (MILN E-ED- 
WARDS? 

Apodemus apecioaua tTEMiIIJfCK& 
SCHLEGEL) 

MknitnyB japonicua (TEMMlNCK & 
SCHLEGEL.) 

Fhaaianus ‘^lereitobr versicolor 
(VIEILLOT) 

Syrmaticaji aontimerdagl acinti liana 
(GOULD) 

Hynobliu nebuloaus 

Hynobius stejnegeri 

Achaliuim apinalia (PETERS; 

Dinodoii orientale (HILGENDORF) 

Ainyda japonica (TEMMlNCK A 
SCHLEGEL; 

As regarda plant*, Japan belongs, geo- 
grqphic^ly, to the Asiatic flora of the 
Hola retie flora Kone, and because of its 
diverse topography, baa a great variety. 
The geographical diatribution is further 
subdivided into four zqnca: the southern 
zone, the central-south zone, the central- 
nor^ rone and the northern zone. The fol¬ 
lowing are the plants found in each zone, 
chiefly forest trees, which are the baaia of 
the flora class ifieation. 

In the southern zone, which consists of 
the southern parts of Kyughd and Sbikoku 
and the southern tip of Kii Peninsula, there 
are such broad leaved evergreen# as ktun- 
noti (Cinnamomum Camphora) tachibana 
(Citrus Tachibana), etc. There are also 
some tropical trees such as totetsu (Cycas 
revoluta) and birS (Livi stona sobglobosa;; 
for the needs of these trees were washed 
ashore on these Pacific Ocean promontories 
by the warm Japan CurrenL 

The centroi-south zone consist# of the 
northern part of Kyushii, the northern part 
of Shikoku, the nuathcni part of Honsbfl 
(south of the mountainous Siitli paraJiel 
and the 38th parallel at the coast) and 
mountain areas below 650 meter# in Kyu¬ 
shu, 750 meters in Shikoku, 450 meter# In 
the Xanl^ District and 100 meters in the 
Knnto District- This zone is a typically 
temperate forest zone with such broad- 
Jeai'ed evergreens as itoehiioa (Gaercus 
dentatat, shfi (Shii Sieboldi), saJtaltt (Cle- 
yera Japoiiica) and ttubaki (Camellia japo- 
nica). By the sea kurttmaisu f Pinus thuu- 
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bertfii) ts typical of this zone. Because 
theflc regions ware developed in old times 
and are now densely populated, native 
forests were destroyed at many locations 
and in their places, sitgi ^Crytomerio japo- 
nlcai and /rinsiW (Chomaecyparis obtusal 
for lumber, and kumtgi (Quereus actiasmat 
and feowore iQuercus seirata) for firewood 
have been planted. Where the soil is poor, 
such as gninite land where moet trees do not 
thrive, (Pinus densiflara) are 

planted- 

The eeniral-north lone consists of the cen¬ 
tral part of the ChOhu District, the north- 
ejistem part of HonishOn. and the northern 
pan of Honshu and the southern part of 
Hokkaido. In these regionB are found such 
deciduous broad-leaved trees as onara 
(Querciis criapuia) and buna i. Fagus cre- 
Mta) etc. There are also conifera such 
as hinoki (Chamaecyparis obtusa) and hiba 
fAesculus turbinata), etc. The maximum 
height of mountains belonging to this zone 
is 1800 to 2000 meters in the ChQbu Dift- 
trict, lOOO metcra in the Tohoku Diatrict, 
and SOO meter a in Hokkaido. Because these 
regions arc Iftsa developed than the south¬ 
western part of Japan, they are less denseiy 
populated and so natural forests remain in 
a fair state of preservation. Particularly 
in the Tohoku District and Hokkaido, wide 


areas of virgin forest may be seen. Akita 
Prefecture and its environs Is famous for 
its special product of snpi iCryptomerla 
japonlca). This area Is one of the largest 
and heat plnGea for the forest industry and 
produces a large amount of superior lumber 
every year. Beautiful virgin forest of hiba 
trees remain in Aomori and Iwate prefec¬ 
tures. The deciduous broad-leaved trees of 
this rone are chelfly buna (Fagus crenata) 
and ona™ (Quercus criapulaj, which form 
n forest of raised species with haranire 
( UIiTiua Davidianavar japonics) and sama- 
kummi (Pterocarya rhoifolia). 

The northern zone consists of the north¬ 
eastern part of Hokkaido, which has sub¬ 
arctic climate and mountain areas in the 
central part of Henfihu, above 1800 meters 
and the mountainous regions in the south 
of Hokkaido, aboi'c 500 meterp. These re¬ 
gions have such coniferouB trees as sftfrohe 
iAbiea Veltchiij and todwmtfsw (Abies 
Mariesii) while broad-leaved trees typic^ 
of theae regions are framba iBetulal, mi- 
yarna^anakamado (Sorbus pSEudoBradilis), 
etc. Of these trees, fodomotait is distribut¬ 
ed over a wider area than the other trees, 
fer it is found hU over Hokkaido, Todb- 
tnatau is most earentiai a.*! material for 
pulp. 


Japanese Cities and Farming: Villages 


Population 

So far, the natural condition* of Japan 
have been stated. Here is a rough outline 
of the living conditions. 

According to the nation-wide censua of 
October to, 1950, Japan had a population 
of 83,200,000. After China, India, Soviet 
Russia and the United States, Japan ranka 
fifth. The density of populatinn is esti¬ 
mated to be, on an average, 236 to one 
tKtuare kilometer, or third in the world, 
after Holland and Belgium. The actual 
fact is, however, that the density of Japan’s 
population may be said to be the greatest 
in the world, because the greater part of 


the country Is occupied by high mountains, 
leaving otdy a small area of arable land- 
The population per square kilometer or 
arable land is estimated to be 14.000, the 
greatest in the world. Japanese population 
was not always so great, for in the 8th 
and 9lh centuries, the Nara Ere, the pbpu- 
laticFn was one-tBnth the present figure. 
Thia gradually increased, till in the latter 
half of the 16tli Century, it was estimated 
at between 1,300,000 and 1,800,000; and in 
the period from the latter part of the 13th 
Century to the beginning of the 19tb Cen¬ 
tury', between 3,000,000 and 3,200,000. 

In *pite of the high birth rate, becaufte 
of had Bflnitary conditions, frw)ueiit famines 
and epidemics as well as birth ctnitrol, the 
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in the long feudal ajji! waa rather 
amall compared with the rapid iucrea<!¥e ia 
the Mejjj Enu 

Id the MeJjl Era^ capitaJUtic eeoaomy 
wae newlj' Jntroduced to Japan, which 
brought ahout a groat chaiige in the aocioJ 
and roonomie life. With the rapid incroaiie 
in productivity, the pnptilation junified from 
34,bl0,000 in 18:72 to 55,l>dO.OOO in 1^2% 
an increase of && percent In half a rontury. 
Ais the living standard rose, the population 
imderweiit a choDge in composition. For, 
the birth rate stopped rising and from 
ip20 on, it began to fall. At the same 
timeT the death rate feU in a greater degree 
than the birth rate, with the result that 
there was still a ateady natural increase In 
poptdatlon. 

Aft has bean meutionedp with the Meiji 
Era, a sudden Increase of produetivlty 
resulting from the Improvement In social 
and economic conditions^ brought about a 
remarkable increase in pnpulatitn and also 
caused a change in the diatribution. Be¬ 
fore the Meiji Era, there was not such a 
marked difference in the difttributlon be¬ 
tween cities and farming villageB as at 
preaenL The rate of increase w^os rather 
greater in farming villages thim in cities. 
But in the latter hidf of the Meiji Era, the 
rise of modern techmologtcal industry, fol¬ 
lowing the induatrlal revolution, drew a 
great number of people into Large cities 
from farming villages, 

^ Thus, the populatiou of great industrial 
cities showed a rapid Increase while that of 
other parts o-f the countty reinained the 
same» or even showed n decrease. Parti¬ 
cularly, in Osakap Tokyo, Nagoya. Kobe, 
Vokohama and Fukuoka and thdr surronnd- 
ing areas a remarkably rapid lise in popuk- 
lion was registered. The rate of increase^ 
In the above areas wan 40 percent at the 
end of the Meiji Era 11910), BS peraenl 
around 1920, and 00 percent during the 6ve 
years from 1920 to 1935. 

In the meant i me, Hokkaido, the f rontier 
of Japan, wbb rapidly and Intensively being 
developed with active encouragement of the 
Meiji Government. At the beginning of 
the Meiji Era C1870) its population wm 
oniy 200,090, which increased to l>500,00ff 


Bt the end of the era, and to 2,430,000 at the 
end of the Taishb Era (19S6| , Now it hoJi 
aijout 4,60O,OOQ people. 

As IS dear from the movement of the 
population^ Japan has undorgoiae a great 
change In its aocEal life, a change from an 
agricultural into an industrial country. As 
a r^uit, new cities roee and favorably 
situated old cities grew larger. A new 
mode of life had developed there. 

Cities 

Roughly speaking, the rise of Japanese 
cities datei bark to the 7th reiitury^ About 
then^ Japan became united aa a nation for 
the first time and the seat of government 
was set up to the west of the present dty of 
Nara, It was called /fei/^Jfcpp, Soon after, 
however, the capital was transferred to 
Kyoto. The old Kyoto, then called Meian- 
kjfo^ was the ftame an the present one, both 
In location and plan. It is aaid that they 
Were mndded after ChLnese cities. 

The Imperial palace was placed at the 
northerti end, from which a broad main 
road eitended southward. With this main 
street as on aib, many streets were laid out 
nt ngh t angles. Only the mans ions of the 
nobles, shrines and temples occupied the 
city—that is, the inhabitants of the city 
were camposed only of the nobles, EuddMst 
and Shinto priests and their servants. 

At many places in the ccumtry, estates 
owned by the uoblea, temples or ehrmes 
were Uken care of by warriors^ who lived 
at little eminences on the states. Around 
such a warrior's residence rose a town, a 
kind of castle town. Later, w^hen the self- 
Sustaining economy of such amall communi¬ 
ties broke down, and Belling and buying of 
cotnmudities came to be carried on between 
places^ fiiirg opened at spots con¬ 

venient to land or sea traflllCp or In front of 
templcft or shrmen where pirgrims gather¬ 
ed. Thus^ towns chiefly composed of mer¬ 
chants arose. 

From the 17th century on, iho caatle 
towns ^rew larger, with morehanta and 
people engaged !n home Industry, They 
bocame the centers of local districts,, both 
In name and reality. Aa the nation-wide 
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txcbangfe of goods came to be active, ncces- 
aitating gfoater traffic^ poat towns along the 
highways be^n to Uirlve, 

In the Meijl Era, a grt^l ref ora, social, 
economic and poUticali was made nad the 
cities also underwent a great change^ For 
under the alrong central government the 
feudal fEovernmenta became united* The 
caistle towns lost their prestige- With the 
mode ni iration of the rneans of tmosporta- 
tion, the poat towns which had thrived 
along the highways, tooj gradually declined. 
Instead, great dties sprang op at importanl 
points of transportation and large port 
cities came into existence. As the de^'elop- 
ment of modem industry prOgresfled, new 
industrial cities arose at places convenient 
to transportation of natural resotirees and 
to market. Further* through eentridiza- 
tion and absorption of IndastrieSt they were 
centered at special arena, formiag group- 
cities or industrial zonea. 

Tokyo was called Edo before the Meiji 
Era and as the seal of government waa the 
political center of Japan. In the MeIJi Era, 
when it became the capital,, it made rapid 
development as the political, economic, cul¬ 
tural and educational center. The area to 
the south and east of Tokyo developed as a 
manufacturing industrial zone* This area 
now extends from Kawasaki through Tstini- 
ml to Yokohama, forming the Keihin In¬ 
dustrial Zone^ one of the major manufactur¬ 
ing centers. Large plants producing elec¬ 
tric machines, pr&iisioji apparatufl;, fertilizer 
and steel and iron goods* and oil refineries 
are centered here* 

Osaka waa n thriving commercial town 
from the aiiddle Ages on because of its 
favorable position to sea traffic. In older 
daysp the rice market in 0.^ka held away 
over the nation's economy for a time. In 
the Meiji Enip the eity held its own as a 
commemial city, and later, developed into 
an even greater city than before by adapt¬ 
ing capitalistic economy* Now, it is the 
nn^t iroportaut commercial center In. the 
land. Along the coast adjoining the city, 
such industrial cities os Amagasald, Xishi- 
wada, Xaizuka and Sano have sprung up, 
fonuiuf a vast industrial zone, a counter¬ 
part of the Kelhln Industrial Zone qf the 


east. This zone is noted for ship-building, 
textile Industry and meUl works. 

Nagoya was a large casUe town before 
the Meiji Era. Since then, with its pros¬ 
perous industrial aeiivities and favorable 
position to Land and sea traffic, it has 
developed into the third largest city in 
Japan. Chief manufactures in Nagoya are 
wntche^, ceramics and textiles* Cities m 
the tseighbarhood are e^h thriving with 
it 3 owti special Indufstry. Ichinomiya which 
adjoins Nagoya produces woolen textiles. 
Cgaki turns out fertilizer and textile^ 
w'hile Okazaki and Toyobashi are noted 
for their produotion of textiles and musical 
instruments. 

In the northern part of KyushuH each 
citieH as Kokura, Tobato, Yahata and 
Wakamutsu lie bordering on gue another 
and form on important induatnEl zone 
called the ATAltai ^ North¬ 
ern Kyuaha bidustiiflJ Zones* This zone 
has also acbie^i'ed rapid development* 
depending on abundant coal from the 
Chikuho coal mines near by, which was 
further fatzlitated by ita favorable posi* 
tion to oea traffic. The chief products 
here are iron, glaaa, fertilizer, machinery 
and textiles. 

Cities in other parts of the country are: 
carrying on light industries such os silk 
textile, Japanese paper, brewing and 
ceramic. Cities producing silt textiles are 
Fukui* Daiahdji* Komatau and Konazawa 
iu the Hokuritn District: Haohioj!, Fuji- 
yoshida, Chlchibu* laeanki and KlryO in the 
northern part of the Kantd Difltricl. These 
cities each has a long history predating 
the 5Ieiji Era^ m centers of the silk 
iudustry, 

Japanese paper is made from jntfsumata 
rEdgeworthia chryaanthia) and Aozo 
(paper mulberry), which grow on moun¬ 
tainsides. The manufucturing cti^ters of 
Japanese paper are Ino-machi in Kochi 
Pi-gfecture and Mino-mmclu in Gifu PrO' 
feeturc* 

The brewing industry is dctemiLiied by 
the quality of w-aler and supply of mate- 
rials» rice for iraJfcej. beana for soy and tnho 
(bean paslei and barley for beer* Nada 
and Fuflhimi in the Kinki Dietrict, between 
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OB«ka and KpI)«, are fameua for their 
quality gaku, althou^b lit a|ao 

produced in many other parts of the coun¬ 
try* The chief any producing cities are 
Nodn and Choshi in Chiba Prefecture. 
Beer was first brewed in Japan in the 
Meiji Era and its production is timlted to 
larire breweries in Tokyo and Sapporo. 

Ceramics are produced at places which 
have a good suppU' of potter's clay near at 
hand. Seto. Tajimi. and Yokkaicbi in 
the neighborhood of Nagoya and Imari 
and Arita in Kyiishu are most famous* 

There are port cities vvhlch have come 
to occupy an important (Msiticin* with the 
devdopment of modem industry. Chief 
among them arc Yokohama in the east and 
Kobe in the west. Both these cities were 
formerly obscure viUagee, but at the 
beginning of the Meiji Era. Yokohama and 
Kobe w'ere opened as the gateways to 
Tokyo and Osaka. 

Aa Japanese industry's- dependence on 
foreign trade increased, these ports were 
rapidly enlarged and groat cities developed* 
But recently these ports are on the decline 
as large ports directly adlolning the 
industrial sones have bwn built in Tokyo. 
Osaka and Nagoya. 

Faiming villages 

The Meiji Restoration was s great turn- 
ing point for Japan. By importing capi¬ 
talistic economy, Japanese industry was 
rapidly modemired. and the nation changed 
from an sgricottural into an industrial 
cfluntry. As a result, large cities have in¬ 
creased in value whereas farming villages 
have been reduced In importance. But 
Japan's industrialinatiop is still far behind 
that of tree tern nations, such aa the United 
States, England, France and Germany, 
Even at present, therefore^ the position 
agriculture holds in Japanese Industry is 
still V'cry high. For instance, as of 1950, 
45 percent of the entire popuJatioo, or 
39,810,000 people, were engaged in agricul¬ 
ture. 

The characteristic point about Japanese 
farming is that it is done on an extremely 
small scale and cultivation is remarkably 


intensive. This is a natural sequence due 
to the density of poputation and the limited 
area of arable land. A farming family, 
for example, tills only 0.88 hectare on mi 
average. To give further details, 36 
percent of all the farmera till less than 
O.B hectare, 32 percent till from 0.5 to 1 
hectare and 82 percent till over one hectare 
of laud. It is to be noted that about 70 
percent are petty famers tilling less than 
one hectare of land. 

From the geographical point of view, 
farmers in the southwestern part of the 
country which became civilized earlier than 
other sections, farm ou a smaller scale 
than those in the Kapto iJlatriet and to 
the north* 

To make a living an such a small piece 
of land, a Japanese fanner ia forced to 
focus hJs elforta op the production of 
staple food* He does not spare either 
pains or man-power to harvest the great¬ 
est yield possible. Thus, rice is the key crop 
all over the country. This is shown in 
the wide use of land for rice. About 73 
percent of the arable land is in paddy 
fields* which spread out not only on the 
plains, but far up the hillsidea. About ten 
to ZO fana-houses huddle together eur- 
rounded by a wide apace of paddy fields, 
ihrough which run woll-ltept irrigation 
ditches. This is the usual sight of a 
farming village in Japan. 

Beaidcs trying to expand the space for 
cultivation of rice to the utmost limit, the 
farmers make every effort to increase the 
yield. They have successfully licveloped 
seeds, by crass-breeding, more adaptable 
to the climate and nature of the aotl of 
each region* Thus, wide areas of land, 
hitherto unsuitable for rice culLivatimt 
hnve^ been turned into paddy fields. 
Pflrbcu.Iairly in HufckuJiJn when? it h too 
cold for existing species of rice to ripon, 
^ny cold-resistant kinds have been 
iutr^uced one after another. The area 
of rice fields has gradually been increased. 
Now, even in the northern part of Hokkaj. 
do, wide expanses of rice fields can be 
seen. 

Among Japanese faimera. however, 
there ore many who own no rlc* field. 
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They are villaHvinfif in high mouD- 
taina. those in the northeastern part of 
Hokkaido and people Ln vDlagea on 
lieluvial terraces or at the foot of vokajaic 
mountain^ in the Kanto suid KyushO 
districts. 

The villagers in high mountanifi in the 
northeaistern part of HoklcaidO generally 
make their Living by forestry or stoeh- 
farming. Those tm fleluvial terrace or 
volcanic ash-land, because of the difficulty 
of irngatioHr grow mostly wheat, barley* 
oats, rye, dry-land rice, potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes or tobacco. 

In Kagano, Gifu, Yamanashl, Saitama 
and Fukushlma prefectures, where seri¬ 
culture has developed from olden times, 
mulberry trees are planted while in warm 
KauagawB, Shizuoka^ Wakayama. Hiroshi* 
ma and Ehime prefectures^ mandariii 
oranges are produced in groat quantities!* 
Apples aro grown in cold places such as. 
in Hokkalddi Aomori and Nagaiio prefec¬ 
tures. 

In Shizuoka and Kyoto prefectures, 
wide areas of Land arc devoted to cultlva- 
tion of the tea plant> 


Villagers in the outskirts of such Large 
cities as Tokyo* Osaka and Nagoya carry 
on many-sided fanning v for besides grow¬ 
ing their staple food* they Huppiy those 
big cities with flowers and all sorts of 
vegetables. 

Aa for Ashing tillages which are found 
ai! along the coast of Japan, there are two 
kinds—vilJages where the people engage 
In ffshing when the fishing season cornea 
round and working In their field for the 
rest of the time and villages where men 
go (ishlng ail the year round with their 
wivea and children working in the fields. 

Most fishing villages in Japan belong 
either to this part-time fishing type or 
the diviflion-of-lflbor type. The usual pic¬ 
ture of a Japanese fishing village is of 
small houses densely packed along the 
seashore with a background of a hill which 
is partly cultivated with vegetables sand 
other cropft. Japanese fiahing i» mostly 
coasta] carried on with small craft of 
aeveral tons. But the fishermen boast of 
their big haul which amounts to 3C1 percent 
of the entire ivorld catch, Recectlyj how¬ 
ever* fiah in the near seas have greatly 
deemasod so that they are resorting more 
and more to deep-sea fishing. 
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Craniometrical Study of the Japanese People 


The foiloAving table shows the character* 
Istica in HI measurements of Jftpanijse 
male ifkulls from six loeitlitics^ Okinnwa, 
KyuKhu* Southw^tem Japan, Chngoku 
DiBirkt, Kitmi District and Hokuiiku Dis¬ 
trict 


The data are derived from the following 
sources: 

(1^ Imamiira. Y- and Shima^ G. ; On 
the Mutual Eolation of the Eaat-A&la- 
tlc Rocea. Jtnru^igaku Zas^§hf\ VoL 50, 
No. 3, 1D35. 
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f2) Harada^ T.1 Cranionietrical Stud¬ 
ies on the Southwesterti Japanese. 
Jinruiffaht Kcnkyu, Vol. 1* l~2, 

1954. 

(S) Hsu, E.; Anthropological Studies 
on the Cranium of RytLkj'^O; isiandera, 
Ballctiofi of the Anatomica] Dept, of 
the Nat. Taiwan Univ.^ Fasc. 2, 1948. 

(4) Baa-Op T^: On the CrAniam of 
CriminalSp Kenyokai-Zasshf^ No^ 149, 
151. 152, 1920-192L 

(5) Adachlp B.: Chugoku (Okayama)- 


Skuilat Tokya Jinniigaku No. 

162, 1899. 

(6) Miynrnoto+ H.i Anthropolospcal 
Studies on Modem Japanese Skele¬ 
tons, Part L On the Skulls, Jinriii- 
gaku-Ftmsi Vof. S9+ 1924* 

(7) Ataakh Y*i AnthropoWgicat Stud- 

lee on the Skulls of Mokurlku Japan¬ 
ese, Vol* 36i 1930, 

Bulletins of the Anatomical Dept, of 
the Kanagawa Medical School, No. 2, 
IS* 14, 1931-19S3. 



Locality 

Items _ _ 

Okinawa 

KynahA 

Senth- 

westem 

Japan 

ChQgoku 

Kinai 

Hokurlkii 

u 

Cranial Capacity (te) 

1.4?2:2 


1.501*9 

1.4821 

L409.5 


o 

Maximum Cmninl 

Length (mm) 

1791 

182J5 

1814 

1798 

178,3 

I^jO 

3. 

Maximum Cranial 

Breadth (mml 

I4tt3 

ms 

139J 

140.7 

14 L2 

130J 

4- 

(Baaion-Brogma Height) 
CmnUI Height (mm) 

137,9 

14L1 

139,3 

1398 

138,7 

134,5 

Eu 

Cranial Basis Length (nmi) 


ims 

102J3 


102.1 

100.9 


Cranial Clreumference (mm) 

612.7 

510*9 

£14.8 


513LS 

6183 

7. 

Bregmatic TninaTerse 

Arc (mm) 

S1S.2 

3174) 

3iat£ 


321*2 

318*2 

8. 

Median Sagittal Arc (mm) 

375,2 

378,4 

3784) 


372J5 

S70il 

9* 

Foramen Magnum Length 
(mm) 

3Sj9 

35.3 

35,2 


37,2 

37.0 

lOL 

Foramen Magnum Breadth 
(min') 

£9,0 

29S 

30.2 


29*3 

302 

U, 

Birygamntic Breadth (mm) 

134.3 

1344 

134*5 

135*3 

ms 

mo 

12, 

Facial Length frnm) 

96LI 

90J8 

ms 

_ 

98.8 

97J 

IS, 

Upper Facial Height (mm) 

05J 

742 

72.4 


72J 

TOO 

14. 

Orbital Breadth (Laft> (nun) 

4U 


43*0 

* _ 

43j0 

43^2 

15. 

Orbital Height {left) (unm) 

34.4 

3a 

34.4 

34,7 

244 

35.2 

ID. 

Kaaal Height fmin) 

4SLT 

52.4 

524 

su 

52.4 

6L5 

17* 

Naaal Breadth (mini 


25.5 

25J 

25*6 

26.4 

249 

18L 

Facial Angle D 

8Bj 

— 

m 

84*7 

83*3 

ais 

19, 

Angle NL of the Funda- 


545 

65*2 


ms 



mental Facial Triangle 


— 

— 

sa 

.Angle AL of the Funda¬ 


TSjo 



73L0 



mental Facial Triangle 


71.7 


— 

2t 

Length-Breadth Index 

78*2 

70*9 

7645 

78.4 

79,7 

70,5 

w 

Length-Height Index 

7743 

77,3 

7(U) 

?74i 

78*6 

73j6 

a 

Breadth-Height Index 

99*8 

100,9 

1001 

ms 

911,3 

ms 

24* 

Foraminal Index 

— 

8U 

^5 


840 

840 

25, 

Sagittal Occipital Index 

sa2 


828 


8a 

8L7 

2^ 

Upper Facial Index 

(m 

70*9 

718 

72.T 

72,9 

TOjO 

27. 

Orbital Index (faft) 

834 

— 

80*2 


79,0 

8L4 

28* 

Naaal Index 

6L8 


498 

49.8 

ms 

4S4 

m 

IjongltudEnal Cmnlofaeial 
Index 

541 

83.0 

54,7 

— 

SSlI 

514 

so. 

Vertical Cmiiiofarta] 


494 

5L7 

5U 

ms 


Index 


&L4 

31- 

TmnBTeruil Craniofacial 
Index 

0S.7 

9S,l 

968 

ms 

946 

85 J9 
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i6i Nakimo, T. : Graniumetry of Japa¬ 
nese Skulls, Jiisenkai-Zasahi, Vol. IS, 
1913. 

litwiiiui‘& and Shima cumpfU'flii tht above 
measurementd of the Japanese with those 
of other East-A-staii races by Poniatowsky's 
“Type DeJferencc Method*'. 

The races compared are as follows: 
Dravida ( Morant, 192-1 >, Nepoles Mo- 
rant 192-1 j, Hindu ( Woo & Morant, 
mat Vedda (Woo & Moront 1932;, 
Ajidamanesc (Bonin, 1331;, Tamil i Har- 
TOwer. 1928). Natfu (KiKlon, 19331 
Burmese A ^Tildedey. 19211 Burmeae, 
Insane Prisoners (Turner, 1933), Tibet¬ 
ans A i Morant, 192^23). Kham-Tibet- 


Iffl 

ans (Morant 1922-23;, Dayak t Bonin, 
1931*. Dayak (Yahoo, 1931), Javanese, 
Bantaw-Biit (Bonin, 1931;. Javanese^ 
Middle & Bast (Bonin. mU, Tanalogs 
(Bonin. 1931 i, Aetaa (Bonin, 1931), 
Itylam Chinese (Bar rower, 1928), 
Fukien Chinese ! narrower, 1928), Kil- 
unu Chinese tUeda. 1931). Peking 
Chinese (Black, 1928>, Puschun Chinese 
I Shima, 1933). Koreans (Ueibi, 1931). 
Koreans f Shima. 1934 j. Ainu. Hokkaido 
(Koganei, 1893), Ainu. Ssghalin (Hirai. 
1927), Tndiuktch (Frtciin), Aleula 
(Hriilicka), Soyots (DcbetEi. Mongols 
(H r dlieka , 1 , Altal-Telengets (, Reie her), 
Buriats (Reichers. Kalmucks (.Reicher). 


Physical Characteristics of the Present Japanese 


The Japanese belong to the group of 
people called Mongoloids or Mongolians in 
their physl(M,l charnctoristica, that is, 
straight and dark brown hair, scanty body 
hair, light-brown or yellowish-hrown skm, 
brown or dark-brown iris, shoRow facial 
relief and protruding ij-gomatic bones. 

Tiic hair of the Japanese people is soft 
and brown or dark-brown in color, grows 
firmer and darker with age. and hecomea 
dark-brown and firm at the ages of 14-lS 
in males and 18-19 in females. The beard 
nnd body hair, when compared with the 
Europeans are very scanty, but arc one of 
the moat abundant among ethnic groups in 
the Far East. The density of the hair 
of the Japanese people, on the other hand, 
is higher thim that of the Europeana, 
aud the hair grows much longer than that 
of the latter. The iria tudor ia pure black 
in the first year of infancy, grows lighter 
later, and again l«comea darker with age. 
In the adults, the iris color is dark-brown. 
Blue eyes* never occur in the Japanese, but, 
in Bome rare inatancea, the periphery of 
the irie showa a green color. The appear¬ 
ance of oblique eyes is higher In the Japa¬ 
nese than among Europeans. The inner 
edge of the upper eyelids often shows the 
Mongolian fold. 

The nose is low and the ridge atrasght. 
Convex nose ridges occur very seldom and 


in females the nuae ridge ia often concave. 
The baae of the nose ia much lower than 
that of the Europeans, and the distance 
between the inner edges of the eyes is 
considerably longer. Those features make 
the face of the Japanese Iwk very flat. 

The ahape of the face of Japanese people 
is broader than that of the Chinese mid 
Europeans and narrower than the Koreans. 
Id most of the Japanese, the lygomatic arch 
protrudes. The head is medium both hi 
absolute and relative measurementai. The 
average head length is 189 mm., head 
breadth 152 mm. and cephalic index 80.2 
nun. i Mistocephal}. in Japanese males. 
The head height is a little higher than 
medium. The .skull capacity is ISGO cc, in 
males and 1330 cc. in females. 

There is a small local dilTerence in akin 
color. The Southern Japanese have darker 
skins than the northerners, inhabitants of 
the Ryukyu Arcbipolago have the darkest 
skin. 

The Mongolian spot appears In 99 percent 
of Japanese infants. The spot la largest 
and darkest in the second year after birth 
and becomes smaller and lighter with age 
until it fllmosl dlsappean! at the ages of 

9 ^ 19 . , 

The average height of the Japanese is 
about 160,9 om- In males and nbout 149 cm. 
in females. Compured with the estimate 
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of the Iiveraire heig^ht m jil1 human ^ops 
in the worli) ) the Japanese people 

are lower than average height. As in all 
other imtionn, the Japanese in different so¬ 
cial groups have different average heights. 
College students and afhee workers are 
known to be toller than farmers and la¬ 
borers, The average height of 20 - 7 ear-old 
college students in 1JIS3 was 165.0 cm, in 
males luid 153.8 cm. In fomale.i. 

It in also known that there is a steadily 
increading tondency in the average adnlt 
height of the Japanese people. Table 1 
shows the average height of 20-year-«ld 
Japanese since 1895. 


Table t. The Ctriage la Average Hefglit at 
^o-Tcar-tld Japaane iince fflSS 



Moles 

Cd]!c£^ 

StudcJlia 

Miller 

Students 

PciiLiiea 


lfiS.53rm 



vm 

16701 

ISaOcm 

lilJOvm 

1905 

mesa 

1^5 

l48o2 

IBIQ 

163,05 

106.9 

14S.2 

iQm 

1S8.32 

16L3 

m4 

1620 

153,08 

IfiLS 

150.9 

1925 

159.56 

iea.1 

1509 

1930 

150.83 

mzji 

151j0 

ms 


1^4 


19SD 


lRt4 

1^.0 


The table shows that Japanese male 
adults gained 3,35 cm. in 35 years since 
1895 fan increase of .90cm. per year). 
Male college students gained 4.4 cm. in SO 
years (,8Bcm per year), and female col¬ 
lege students gained 7 cm. in 50 yeara (1,4 
cm. a .rear>. In 1900. the height of the 
female adult was 92 percent of that of 
male adults, whereas, it was 93.7 percent 
of the latter in 1960. 

There is a Icical difference in the height 
of the Japanese people. Inhabitants of 
HokkaidS, Efinki, ChOgoku And Northwest¬ 
ern Kyushu are taller than those of Xorth- 
ern Kant5, Northeastern Shikoku and 
Southern K>ushu, The inhabitnnta in 
mountain villages and in iaolaled islanda 
such ns Sado, Iki and Tsushima are 
gfuierally very short, 


The Japanese immigrants to Hawaii and 
American continent are known to become 
tailor [ft their new enviromneiiL The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the comparison between 
the height of the second generation of the 
JapancBC immigrants to Hawaii and that 
of the inhahitabts of their native villages: 

Mole Fenuie 

Sewnii j^cneratioa 

of Iminigrant* to J^233cn] l&aL23cm 

Hawaii 

Inbohitants of ..r.™ 

oativi! vittagva 103,30 14G,(H1 

The fact that the average height of the 
Japimese people increases every year and 
that the offspring of Japanese immigrants 
are taller than native inhabitants auggeata 
that the Japanese people may become still 
taller in future. 

The Japanese are known to have a long 
trunk and short legs. The trunk of the 
Japanese Ja by no means Jong compared 
with other races, whereas, the legs are 
short The increase in height in recent 
yeara is mainly the result of the elongaliop 
of the leg. The story is the same among 
immigrants. 

The body weight of the Japanese people 
is light when compared with the height 
The following table shows the comparison 
m height-weight relationship between the 
Japanese and the Germans: 



Weight (kitcj^rani) 


(cmj 

Cigfaiama 

Dilforvti-ce 

154 


47JP 

T4 

tao 

B5.7 

4S^ 

M 

isd 

6^ 

fioa 



57^ 


tM 

ICS 

5#.| 


7jCI 

m 

60.S 


O 

166 

01-4 

fSA 

74> 

163 

6^ 


7^ 


The Japanese are weaker in hand grip 
strength, verj' deficient in vitnl capacity, 
and have lower body temperature and 
Blower pulse. Asillery odor is rare In Japa¬ 
nese. Only 8.47 percent of the Japanese 
have it, which is quite different from Euro- 
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find Nei?™??!. Wet ear® are idea rare 
r3.6 %\. 

The distribution qI blood types bt also 
different from Etmipean® and Negroes, 
The frettueuey of O type blood amirnsr the 
Japanese is S0.5T percent, that of A tjiie 
hltK>d i® ^.27 percent, that of B type blood 
is 2L77 perrentp sud Uiat of AB type blood 
9.27 percent Compared with EuropeaM* 
the Japanese are low Jn A type blood fre- 
guency and high in fr&iiuency of B type 
blood. Compared with Negroes, the Japa- 
aese are high in frecfuency of A type blood 
and low m O type and B type blood fre¬ 
quencies. The frequency diistribullon of 
the Japanese in ABO-Blood types is a wry 


peculiar onn. Only inhabitants In South¬ 
ern China ahow about the aame distribution, 
as tho Japanese among all the mces in the 
world. 

In Bh-Blond types, 99 percent of the 
Japanese belong to Rb positive. The 
frequency of Rh-negallve In the Japanese 
being much lower than that of Europeans, 
io which belongs to Hh-negntive, 

As was stated previously* there are local 
variaHooa in most of the phyaicaj character-^ 
iatics of the Japanese people. Dr. Matau- 
nitira A., considering ?tatore and headform 
togethePi cia.^lfled the Japanese people 
into nine type^^ m Hhuwu In the following 
table: 


Head form 

Stature 

JjOcality 

Brachyeepha! 

tall 

Yamashico, Iga, TsuBhlntR. 

Brachycephai 

medium 

Tnmba* Settu» Kawachi, Yamnto, KlU Dmlt IjcumL 
Mlno, OwarL 

BTHchycophal 

StuSTl 

Qsuniij, Mimasaka, Suwo, Harima^ Hida^ 
Isc. 

Meaoccphal 

tall 

Birvii, Rlkorhil. 

Meitocpphal 

medium 

U^cfi. IXgo, Mutsu, Awaji. Shlnm, HLrcn, ITyiig** 
Buixgo, Tosa. Izuina% BUchtL Echizen* Sagami^ 
Echigo. 

Mcsoccpliat 

sihort 

Nagato, Iwmmi, Bingo, Shinano. Awa, Iwaalilro^ 
Sudop 

Dollchocephal 

medium 

HigOf Chlkugo, Chikuzen. Tyoi Aki, Inabji, 

Tajtma* Tango. Knga. Etchu* MusashL Kazum, 
Kitachu Iwaki, Rikuicn. 

DoBchocephal 

short 

Sanuki, Wahass, Sflkawa, TdbhnI, Suruga, Kui, 
Zzu* Nctdt KAztike, Shimotsukc, ShlTnofuBa. 

Hyperdo! ichoceph hI 

medium 

short 

Ikh HokL 


The table shows that people from the 
central region of the Kttiki District are 
round-headed and taJJ^ those from the 
peripheral region of the district are round- 
headed but shorter in stature; those from 
the southern tip of Kyiishu and from the 
Ryukyu Archipelago are roimd-^headed and 
flhort; Ihoae from the western part of O- 
kayamn Prefecture and from Iwate Frefec- 
turn are medium-headed and tall^ showHng 
a peculiar ItfccaJ type: narrow-headed people 
live in Okl Island and In the weE^tem part 
of Tottori Frefectore. 

The foliowdog table has been prepared to 
show the local differences in alenderpess or 


stoutness of elementary and junior liigli 
school children. 

The table shows that: 

1) Tall stature appears east of KlnkiT 
the tallest appears north of Kanto. 

2> Short stature appears eaat of Kinkif 
the shortest in Kydahu. 

3) Generally speaking^ children from the 
northeastern tip of Japan are the tal- 
lESl, thuae from Southern Kyushu are 
the aborteat and those from the region 
in between are medium in atature. 

4^ Stout children are from Hokkaido 
and Tlokuriku who are tall and also 
from the peripheral parts of Kyushu 
who are short. 
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(Compued with the £tattir^> 



Heavy 

Medium 

Light 

Tall 

Hokkaido 

Aomori, 

Miyagj^ Chiboi. 

Tokyop 

Akhh 

KiuiBgawa^ 

Above average 

Averogf} 

AkitOfe 

ToyamiL, 

Ishikawa^ 

TharnkiH TetCorif Saitama, 
Shiga. 

Iwate^ Fuktli^ Shiroanc^ 

Tamagatai ^ifu, OkgyamA, 

Fyku^ima, Mic, Hiro^hiimi* 

Nlinbi, Oaaka« KagHwa, 

Kiami, Nora. 

Tofhigii 
Kyoto, 
Gum mo. 

Nagano, 

Shiiuoka, 

Under average 
Short 

Very short 

NsgasakL 

6ita. 

Miyaraki, 

Kogoshims* 

Wahayaoiai KiiTnamuto, 
Yamaiiji>shi, Ehiisc,p Hyflgo, 
Yamaguchi^ Soga. 




5i Tho rntio between weight and atat- 
lire of children from the Facilic coaet 
q( Japan about the mme aa that 
of average Japanese children^ 

6^ Chlldrett from the inland area l>e- 
tween Kan to and KEnki and from the 
Pacific coast between Tokyo and Aichi 
are slender in bii!ld« 

The frequency distribution of ABO-Blood 
groups also showa remarkable Eocal varia¬ 


tions. As a matter of fact, almost all the 
physical characteristics of the Japanese 
people are found to differ more or leas in 
different localities. These facta tell us that 
there art local differences in the distribu¬ 
tion of ethnic elemeata which constitute 
the present Japanese, and also that people 
in different localities developed their own 
peculiar features by isolation during the 
long feud all Stic period. 


Ethno-historical Formation of the Japanese People 


Problem of the ethno-historical 
origin of the Japanese 

People is a very complicated onCp. vdth 
no consensus having been reached among 
the exports. A number of factors contri¬ 
bute to the coznpLexiLy of the problem. 

The ethnic diHlrlbution on the Eurasian 
Continent shows that a number of ethnic 
groupe are concentrated along the coastal 
regions in n veni" complEcated pattern. This 
j^ituation suggests that since ancient times, 
the pressure of migration kas been from 
the contioenUt hlnterliiiid to the coastal 
reg'jons^ These waves of migration and 
cultural durrenta presumably reached the 
Japanese archfpeUigo during the closing 
period of the Palaeolithic or in the Me.soJ- 
ithic. The ethnic groups and various cul¬ 
tures which came to the Japanese islands 
naturally found it diihcult to move further 
ematward because of Japan's geographic 


position. As n result, these groups and 
cultures piled up and became blended In 
JapuD^ culminating in the very complicated 
and diversified ethnic^ linguistic and cultur¬ 
al pH item of this country. 

The ethnic hiatcry of the Japanese people 
given below contains some hypotheses, and 
does not nccetsarily represent the censonauu 
of Academic opinion. 

Gatherers and hunters 
of the early period 

A number of atone implementa repreaent- 
itig featiirea qf the ao^nUed non-cor&niic 
culture of probably the late Palaeolithic or 
the Mofolithie have been diacovered in 
many parts of Japnn since World War 11, 
There had been a number of types of these 
stone Implements and they show that even 
in the early period of Japanese culture, a 
number of cultural currents had already 
reached the archipelago. Some of them 
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show u resentblaoce to the ancient stone 
biHtlas and otter stone implemcnta found 
In Siberia and Alaaka. Others bear a dtrong 
aemtlaiice to the hand axes of Southeast 
Asia. These facts suggest that lioth aub- 
arctic hunters and gatherera and hunt^ 
from the tropical region had migrated to 
the Japanese islands by this time. 

Hunters and gatherers of the 
Neolithic Period 

The ^riiltural pattern qf the Neol- 

jthlc la represented by the seHcalledi Joirion 
(cord pattern r pottery culture^ Archaeol- 
oiriiitfl point cut that during the early staKo* 
cerarnks of two different types existed— 
one beinf those of the twisted cord pat¬ 
tern found mostly in eastern Japan, and the 
other being tho^ of the pr(?4saed patterns 
found in the weittern pikrt of the country, 
A somewhat later ty^ is pottery with de^ 
com I ions resembUng pectinate patterns 
found in eastern Jsjwi, These artifacts 
ahow that people responsible for the devel¬ 
opment of the ceramic culture of this type 
were gatherers and hunters of a fairly high 
cultural leveln Not enouj^h light haa been 
shed on the lineage of these ceramic cul¬ 
tures and their relationship with the ce^ 
ramies of the fringe areas. Howeverp thofle 
found in the eastern part of the country 
resemble finds in northern Eurasia and 
Alaska while those found in woatem Japan 
bear patterns jmggESting kinship with 
Ihoae of Snnth China and the Indo-ChinGse 
Feninsula. Furthermore, the exiateuce of 
bone harpoons and hooks shows that the 
clrcum-North Pacific fiahery culture which 
flourished in northeastern Siberia and 
Alaska had reached nortbeas^tern Japan 
during the Jumon Erou 

Tai-o euItivatOTS 

During the middle Jornoni spirals appear¬ 
ed suddenly In ceramic pottems and as a 
reeull the shapes and pattems of ceramics 
became more complicated and plastic^ Other 
artifacts of the period Jndude earthen im¬ 
ages and masks* stone axes of the pestle 
shape, and starshaped and cirentar stone 


implements attached to cluba or sticks. 
These elements may be viewed as repre¬ 
senting a new culture complex, and ita ap¬ 
pearance can be explained only by the 
fnigmtlon of some new ethnic group* These 
stone artEfacta reseinble the Melanesian 
finds. 

Data from Japanese literary claries nnd 
socio-reJigioua rites still practiced in 
Japan's rural communities toilay point to 
the existence of a cult of ancestor worshipi 
This cull is bused on the belief that an- 
cestrai spirits reiurn to vkit the commun¬ 
ity from some far-off region. In ancient 
tiiuea, there was a religious cult in which 
luiccstra] apirita were repre^seated by mask¬ 
ed and EiisgTiised people. Even todayn there 
ii^ in iiome rural areas a custom in which 
masked and disguised youths make the 
rounds of rural householiis in mid-January 
to frighteti the women and children and to 
receive preaeuta of rice cakes and w^iue. 
This same cult ia still alive, tn a variety 
of modified fonm> in certain festivals and 
rituals in Japan. These practices speak of 
the pa 3 t existence of what is known in 
flthiiDlogic4J terms a a the primitive secret 
.societyH In the Byukyu Islands, w’here 
until World War Ii these customs remained 
in mure vivid form, these peripatetic groups 
bear a striking resemblance to the secret 
$ociety complex characteristic of Melanesia. 

The Japanese cla^ic-s contain much evid¬ 
ence pointing to the existence of a nutlri- 
lineal society, and this fact may be tied In 
with the existence of a siinilar society in 
Melaneaiiu Ln those days, agriculture of 
a low order was practiced, involviJig the 
cultivation of taro, yama and slmilnr plants. 
Taro was used in Japan's archaic feativaU. 
and even today the cultivation of taro is 
accompanied by religious ritual in some 
districts, [t Is, ef cmrscn well-known that 
taro is raised widely in Mehineisia, 

In the Japanese lauguage, every syllable 
ends with a vowel, and thiH characteristic 
preiJiumably was found in the language of 
the group which introduced taro culture 
into Jftpan. Worthy of note in tbla con¬ 
nect too ia the rescmbiftiice between the 
jHpanesie languasre and thoee spoken in tbe 
northern part of Haltnnhem Island in Irdo- 
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n^iEi And \h& Pjipunn lang:uAge df New 
Cuintia. SuppQ#1ii^ thfti thi^e two ^liniW 
cultures orijfinm&rt frcim the same scjurte* 
the drl^insl etillural aLream presumably 
flowed frum somewhere out at South China 
into both the South Pacific and the Japa¬ 
nese islands. 

Austi-oasian land l ice 
cultivators 

At the enfi of the Jonion Era oi^ in the 
early part of Yayoi^ an ethmc group famil¬ 
iar with rice culture seem? to hace migrat¬ 
ed to ilapan fram the region south of the 
YangtEe River, They had a inatrLUaeRl 
Kywtenip under which huaband and 
wife lived separately and the children co- 
hahlted with the mother, ft this group 
which brought to Japan the myth and re¬ 
ligions cult centering around Amatciwu^, 
the Sun Goddess. Accurding to the myth^ 
the brother of the Sun Ooddcaift^ 
was II rufihui and In order to escape his 
Violent aclSi the Sun Goddess hid herself 
in A cave. As a result, the world turned 
dark and various omiiiDua phenotneqA were 
otaerved. The deities* much concerned, 
then coaxed the Sun Goddeaa from the cave 
with dances and soiinde of merrlmeni This 
solar eclipse myth is common to the Miao 
of China and other SoutheaEt Asian ethnic 
groups speaking AnstroBainn language^ 

Again,, thia aecient Japanese myth fea¬ 
turing brother-sister deities who marry 
and beget other deities is akin In part to 
the flood myth often found among South 
Chinese and Southeafit Asian peoples, 3n 
the myth:^ common to these groups* man¬ 
kind j? exterminated by a deluge^ leaving 
only a brother and sister. Since iJiey can¬ 
not marryp they go through mugicul rites 
de.signed to nullify the ban on conaanguine- 
oufl marriage. They theo marry and beget 
ofT-sprlng. In the Japanese version, the par- 
lion relating to the flood ia ontltted^ but the 
rest of the legend is the same, even lu 
detail. 

Japane^ mythology stUo contains stories 
of a goddess in charge of farming and food 
stuffs- She is skilled and the seeds of vari¬ 
ous pljmt^ germinate from the ports of her 


corpse- Myths idenlical with this tegend 
are prevalent in Southern Chiua and South¬ 
east Asia* with slight varistiono. 

That some Austroasian speaking peoples 
migrated to Japan about this time can be 
deduced from I he followiag facte i 

i. The fern of corresponds 

to tida i shine > in the Austroaston and 
Austronesian languages. 2. Many Japa¬ 
nese words denoting parte of the body cor¬ 
respond to those in the Auotroasian and 
Austronesian languages^ a, Featur-cs of 
some Japanese myths are prevalent among 
the various groups belDaging to the AastrcK 
nesian language family. 4. Groups be¬ 
longing to the Austronesian language 
family practice rice cnitnre. 

Austronesian paddy field 
caltivatora 

The aoHialied Yayoi culture orlginateti in 
E.C. JOO. This culture was fundamentally 
differenL from Jomoii culture and was borue 
by a newly arrived ethnic group. Yayoi 
culture w(t#^ howrever. a mixed culture com¬ 
prising a uumbeF of ethnic and cultural 
Streams, 

Yayoi ceramic,^ are diderent from those 
of the Jdmon in their shapes* patterns and 
technique of manufacture. Stone imple¬ 
ments belonging to this culture are of the 
rectangular family and are characterized 
by a predominance of cresiceat-sbaped stone 
knives for cutting eropa^ Yayoi culture 
is based on the late Neolithic culture of 
East Asia, mixed with the early iouth-to- 
norlh drift of the copper, broniK and iron 
implenieni cultutea, and s^ome megolithic 
influences. The culture of this period is 
also characterized by paddy field rice cul¬ 
tivation with the uio of advanced hydraulic 
facilities. The techniques and implements 
employed fur paddy field cultivation during 
ihh era are almost identical with tho«e of 
the Southeast Aslan continent and Indo¬ 
nesia, RoItgiouE concepts and rituals re¬ 
lated tc rice cultivation are aliio funds- 
meiitaljy identical with their fioLitheast 
Asian prototypes. 

Advanced techniques for navigation and 
fishing also reached Japan during thia 
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period. A nirmber of mythB recorded in 
the cla^icA ore aLsg identic^i with those 
prevailiDiT in areas which retain Anfliro- 
neainn mythn. 

The villas orsr^txation of oqc of the 
principal ethnic w^hich miirrated to 

Japan during' this perioil was what ia 
knuwa as aue-class or age-grade orgariiia^ 
tion, whereby iwnple are allowed to 

Join the youth cla^a at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen after undergoing an inttiatioii 
ceremony* After this ritunJ^ the young 
people leave their ijorenta' homes and live 
in the “young naen^a eleeplng house’^ 
Under this eyBtem* several ago clsaaea are 
organised above the youth class and ah 
males ascend the ladder of age clasaes as 
they grow older. In other words* it is a 
social ayjitem in which order is maintained 
by age grades. This vUlage organiaation 
still exiatfi in modified form io flonae rural 
communities in middle and sDuthweatern 
Japon^ It is aijflo prevalent among the 
Oceanians, who are of the Auattonesian 
group, as well us among a number of other 
peoples in parts of Formosa, Southeast 
Asia and India. This fact cannot he Ignor¬ 
ed in tracing the ortglna of this system in 
Japan. 

As stated above, Yayni enlture was a 
mixture comprising a number nf ethnic and 
cifltura! streams. However, it is difficult 
at the present stage of research to deter- 
mme the origins and afifijatidns of the re- 
spective cultural elements involved. 

Besides the cultural components mentloii- 
ed abcvCr there are some traces of the high- 
]y developed culture of China, which must 
have found its way into ancient Japanese 
culture indirectly and in a degenerate form. 
The influences exerted by the ilong-son 
bronze culture of South China and North¬ 
ern VLet-Nam eunn<d be ignored either. 
The nou-Chinesc cuiturea of the Chuia Sea 
coastal regions {Wu and Yfieh Kingdoms ) 
that flourished several hundred years be¬ 
fore Chrlat are believed to have played an 
Important role in the deviilopmeni of Yayol 
culture, contributing the so-called southarn 
factoid to iL Again, cultural and ethnic 
migrations from Indonesia are also con¬ 
ceivable, All in all, it may be said that 


among others Aufttro-nesian culture exerted 
L\ definite influence on early Japanese 
culture^ 

Tungus agiiculturalists 

Along with the southern nnd southv^t- 

em elements men Honed above^i northern 
elementii are very important in the com¬ 
position of Yayol eulture.^ It is presumed 
that slightly earlier than these southern 
influences, an ethnic group bearing a dif¬ 
ferent culture migrated to Japan from the 
north* 1. Cp from southern Manchuria and 
the Korean Peninaiila. These peoples ori^ 
ginully raised milletii but later kaamed rice 
cultivation in flouthern Korea and western 
Japan and apparently shifted to that crop. 

Socially^ this group was composed of ea- 
ogamous patrilineal clans called 
The old Japanese ivord hara denotes ex¬ 
actly the same concept meant by “xala’\ 
a patriarchal clan socn widely among the 
Tungus tribea presently inhabiting Man¬ 
churia and northeastern Siberia^ and 
Among some of the Mongolian tribes. In 
ancient Korea, the word "kala"' was used 
to denote u djiii or a natlofi- 

These northern people who migrated to 
Japan also carried northeast Siberiaji 
shaman and religious concepts. They 
also brought to Kyuahu other articieft such 
m the crescent-shaped knife found today 
in southern Manchuria^ the combed pattern 
found in YayoL pottery. The Indirect intro* 
duction of a cultural heritage tiriginatiiig 
lu Siberian bronze culture must aluo be 
attributed to the migration nf these peoples 
to Japan* 

They presumably spoke a language closer 
ly akin to Tuogun* one of the Altaic langn- 
ages, and were closely related to the in- 
habitanUi of the Korean Foniruuila of those 
days. They learned rice growing In Korea 
and Japan,, as atatod nbuve^ and mingled 
mptdly with the sonralled southern culture* 
and ethnic groups. LLiigulstically,. how* 
ever* this group presumably spread its 
Altaic Imiguage among the other peoples in 
the i.Hlaiiils, and finally established ita 
lingniatir domination* It Is opposed that 
the foundation of the Altaic character of 
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the JapMcse lungn&ge wag eaUbls&hed dur¬ 
ing' this period. 

At the end of the Yuyoi Era* rice culti- 
vat[un spread through ant Japan ^ popnlation 
increased, wealth was accimmlatedt techii- 
olog^' advimted riipiill 3 .% and the society 
liecamB stratified to a Umited extenU In 
%'arlatifi parts of the country^ influential 
cIeOjs made their appearance- This doea not 
mean that the elongated archipelago of 
Japjui came lo be fnhabjtcd by a single 
ethnic group posseted of a single culture. 
ActuaUyp the various groups which migrat¬ 
ed to the Japanese islands at different 
periodic are presumed to have maintained 
soiTie lndependence> retaining many aspects 
of their distinctive cultures even while 
mingling with one another* 

Altaic rulers 

Perha]i)5 during the third or fourth cent¬ 
ury A.D.^ a militarily organized and ag- 
gresHivp people migrated to Japan and com 
^uered the agricultural population Iheu in¬ 
habiting the islands. These new-comers 
founded a country and eetabUshed a 
dynasty^ centering around the Teund Clan* 

The aoclol unit of this group waa a 
patriarchal clan called ti;i. It catisisted of 
a large family under powerful patriarchal 
dominatioTi. The Tenno Clan at that time 
merely enjoyed a relative superiorityj but 
K djTaaflty was already in the process of 
being established. 

In this sociel>% there was marked npeci*^ 
alizatinn of labor, with occupational groups 
and a slave eysrtcim Iron making and rid¬ 
ing horses were introducedp and society 
became mobile and military. 

The ^Sononobe CIbu, which was in charge 
of military ntfoirs^ was divided into hve 
groupsp each of which was further sub¬ 
divided into fi%'o smaller nnita^ making a 
total of twenty-five groups* Religioa was 
charactcrisecd by the worship of celestial 
deities, the deification of heroeSp the belief 
that deities could descend from heaven to 
niOLintain p>oakB and the to]KS of treeSp patri^ 
orcbal auteslor worship, and the cstinteace 
nf shaman apecialists. 


The supreme god of the religion and 
myths was Tapani imnsiibj, or “High 
Tree Deity**. Among the myths which 
have obviously political chamctcrislicst the 
nioftt Important is the f^tory of a doJty 
conciucring a ‘"middle Jand^*. This legcmd 
forms the bonis for the aasertion of the 
sovereign rights of the Tenno Clan. Brief¬ 
ly, Ehe myth run s on fcllown: 

The heavenly deity Takamlmusubi orders 
his grandson Xbiigi to pacify the **nifddlc 
land” and grants him the three sacred 
treasures. Ninigi, accompanied by five 
clan groups^ descends from heaven to the 
Kushi-furu peak of Takuchiho (Sahorl peak 
according to another legend)* Ninigi pad- 
fl<^ the area and his descendants rule the 
country. 

A dose parflUeJ to this iitory Is found in 
the Tankun myth, concerning the foumling 
of andent Korea. According to this 
the heavenly deity grants three treasures 
to bis HK^n whq^ accompanied by the ddties 
of windp rain and cloud, descends near a 
tree called fan atop the peak and founds 
Korea. The deity's son is called Tankun 
because he la supposed to have descended 
to the tree called tan. 

The similarity between these myths is 
striking. First, the other name of Taka- 
mimusubl is Takagi, meaning a tall tree. 
The Ku^^hi-furu peak w^bich appears in the 
Japanese myth corresponds to the Kushi 
peak of another Korean story. Sahorip the 
allemate name for the peak^ Is sjmonymoua 
with the Korean word Scoiili meaning 
^‘capital city'** There is m doubt that these 
two myths have the same origin. That the 
fi^'c-group system existed in the ancient 
Korean slates, at least among the ruling 
clossesp IS historical]}' known, and in some 
of the Korean states^ the five groups were 
each subdivided into five emallcr uni to. 

In ancleiit Japan, the occupatioiiai groups 
tclans) were called kabane or kapone, 
meaning ‘‘bone**. In the ancienl Korean 
states I too, elans and VDeationa] class Ifica- 
tifjn were expressed with a Chinese ideo¬ 
graph meaning “bone"* There appears to 
be Monic relationship between this and the 
foci that among Mongolian trlbeSp a word 
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rrti^aninjpf "bone'** was usijd tt> d^ote \h^ 
pBtrkrchal dun. 

The word li^ii of wdi meaning a patri- 
archal clan con^pooiLi to ^einn^ in 
tho Korean langtiugCi since "d" in Japanese 
cnrraaportdii to **V* in Korean. It also cor^ 
responds to '^uni-g" (relatlvea) in Mon- 
golian^ "un” CdeseeniiaotsI in Buryat a 
Monf^DliatL diaJect, iira (relatives? in a 
Turkish dialect, **ar"* (aons) in Tungua. 
The fact that Japan's uji system corre^ 
ponds lingUiiBtically, as wdl as in what it 
denoted, to similar inatitntiema of other 
peoples bdonging to the nAitaic language 
family seems to point dearly to n past in- 
terreiatiopship. 

Another myth found among the early 
Japanese referred to above cuhb as foUowa: 

iVTien the first Emperor Jimmu twhoae 
actual existence is probletnaiicaU, led Mb 
troops from KJi to Yamato Province^ the 
advancing army was a^phjTciated by some 
kind of gaa. Thereupon* a crow (or phoa- 
aant I appeared and the troops were revived 
as if by magiC:, continuing on their expedi¬ 
tion into Yamato by following the path of 
the crow. The army succeeded in conquer¬ 
ing the natiVi^, and founded a realm, of 
which Jimmu became the flrBt Emperor. 

What 1 !^ interesting here is the fact that 
this my til closely resembles one loutid 
among the Magyars, another ethnic group 
belonging to the Ural-Altaic language 
family. Although the two may not be 
directly linked, the afUnity of the two myths 
seema to indicate cultural connections be¬ 
tween (he two at the wesitern and eastern 
extremes of this language family. This is 
even more strongly suggested by the fact 
that among Mongolian and Turkish tribes^ 
IhiIH of which belong to the Altaic group, 
there are many legends dOfiely Unking 
dyansticd and kings with Predatory birds. 

Opiiii<^ns differ greatly on the affinities of 
the Japanese Language, but most authorities 
are agreed that it correapends to other 
Allalc languageft in grammatical structure 
and vowel harmony. In vocabulary, how¬ 
ever, relatively little affinity ia found be¬ 
tween Japanese and the other Altaic 
Ittnguages, except for Korean. As mention¬ 
ed above, however^ a striking gimilarlty is 


found with respect to sociological terms—a 
fact which rcMecta the pullticnj and Boeiat 
ehnmcter of the ruUog tribe. 

Although they conquered the aborigines 
politically and socially, culturally the early 
Japanese ivere dominated by the natives, 
w^ho were skilled m rice cultivation and 
were thus more productive. The people led 
by the Tcnnd were Tnimerically inferior and, 
itB IS usyolly the case with migratory groiipe* 
w^ere culturally d^titnte and unprnduclive. 
They excelled^ how^cver* m political and 
social i>rgani£ation, and other cultural ele¬ 
ments related to these ayatems. Be that 
as it mayp the Tennd-led group must have 
spoken one of the Altaic Languages, and w^as 
strongly influenced by Altaic equestrian 
tribes. 

Where was their homeland? ft is almoat 
impossible to answer this qnery^ but a 
hsT^othesis may be advanced. The area 
embracing northeastern Siberia, southern 
Mancfaurlfi and the Korean Peninaulft was 
formerly inhabited by the Tungos tribes- 
Shortly before the beginning of the first 
Lentur)% a Trnigas tribe lu southern Man¬ 
churia which lived partly by farming and 
partly by hunting, and which had the 
clan organixatiou. was conquered by an 
Altaic nomadic group which invaded the 
area from the weaL The conquering tribe 
had the up clan organiaation, and as & 
result, Timgus sociely in Ibia area was 
turned into a stratified society comprising 
a ruling dflss and the ruled. Thm society 
was later presumably divided into five sub- 
units, and became nomadic. It is likely 
that the clan term uji applied to the 
rulers and the term /mfa was used to 
denote the ruled. There waft> however, no 
marked difference In tlie character of these 
two claasGs. 

The social structujiic was hkin to that of 
the Kokuryn and the FQ, ivho were also 
similar ethnically. It appears that this 
trilje began its southward ro ignition 
through the Korean Peninsulii just before 
the similar movemunt of the Kokuryo. The 
founding of the anuient Korean kingdoms 
may be attributable to these or similar 
groups. This presumption is based on the 
following facta: 
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1. of ih^ 

OTfpinizatlcm of ithea« kingdoms are funda- 
mentullsr similar to thojie qf T^nnd 

group. 2^ Both the Korean and Japaneae 
kingdqmi i^'ofo founded at about the sarru^ 
time. H. After the Hiiiia were defeuted 
by the Han Dynaaty and their politkal and 
aodal qrganirationit eollapaed^ a atate of 
anareJiy prevailed among the various ethnic 
gmupa inhabiting the arena Burrminding 
Ham There waa mueh migratory activity 
on the part of the nomadle tribeBi and 
kirigdoms of skailar types were founded in 
targe numbers. 

It seemB certain that the leause of the 
emergence of a number of minor longdoms 
along the eastern fringe of the Asian Can- 
tinent lay in the tnigratory mavemejit 
mcfitioned above. 

Development of the Japanese 

While It IH not clear when the Tenno 
people lauded on the Japanose archipelago^ 
it U evident from historical data that a 
monarchy had been established in the pro¬ 
vince of Yamato (present Nara Prefecture) 
by the fourth century A.D. In those daya+ 
the Japanese islaiida were inhabited by a 
number of farmiiig and fishing peoples, 
either of the luatriliueal or patrilineal 


sysreju. The Tenno group gradually con¬ 
quered the others and expanded Ltti dumainp 
iucorporatiug the minor ethnic groups one 
by one. In this process, the ruling group 
Joflt its tribnl independency and became 
B imply the ruling class or the aristocracy^ 
•jf a oatinnul state The subject groups 
also became ethnlcaily mixed and became 
the funning and fishing classes Tvhieh con- 
Htituled the lower strata of the society^ 
The cultures uf the various groups fused* 
and the different ethnic grou|)s fonulng the 
society graduaEy lost their group con* 
sebusnoss. With the passage of timcj a 
common body of pei-iple wdth the same 
culture emerged. 

The Japanese thus developed from a 
number uf ethnic strains during their long 
history in the Japanese Islands, The rlc^^- 
farming groups with their origin in the 
Southern regions^ and the Tenno group ap¬ 
parently played leading rqte^ Ln the process 
of ethnk development—the former with 
theif cuUural and economic superiority pro* 
viding the basia of the social organiaatjoui 
njid Che latter with its political genius con* 
IrolLLog that crganizatioiL The origin and 
lineage of the Jupimese nation are plural¬ 
istic and its evolution took long years of 
hiiitoricnl development. 


Ethnological Study of the Japanese People 


The earliest inhabitants in the 
Japanese archipelago 

It was generally cot^ldered that the ear¬ 
liest Japanese iDhahitants had appeared in 
the earliest period of Jomon-Culture Age, 
that means, Japan had been inhabited not 
more than 16*000 yearn* This general be- 
Uefi, htiweverr has been found not true since 
1640* whan obsidian atone iiuplemcnta were 
unearthed from a layer of loam at Iwajuku, 
Kasakake village. Gumma Prefecture. Qe- 
nlogiifLs maintain that the lioam Ijiycr U a 
volcanic deposit in PleiBbxcne epoch* Then 
the atone implements found at Iwajuku 
must be of Pldstoceno epoch. Since then 


similar findings have been made in Kauto 
District. Chubu District; Hokkaido and on 
the coast of the Seta inland Sea, From 
these findings, we now consider that Japan 
has been InhahUed since Pleiatocene epochn 
Four types liave been recognised in the 
atone implements from the Loam Layer* 
each more or leas related- All of these four 
types arc chipped atone implements. They 
are called the remBiiiEf of Pre-Jomon Culture 
or Non-ceramic Culture, because; so far, 
they have never been found to be acconi- 
pauled by ceramic urtlfacta. Therefore, 
these are provisionally considered as relics 
qf Pre-Jomon Culture or Non-earthenware 
culture. Our knowledge concerning Pre- 
iqmon CuUure Li Umited. Especially, as 
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the skelton of thoMi vbt> had sutli culture 
ii not found. It csnnot be uiiiunieil that 
ns those who had Jumon Culture arc the an¬ 
cestor of the former. 

Bcoiusc the culture is accompanied by 
the alone joipltuneiits nmde by chippinj but 
not by polishiiifr and also it does not Include 
carl hen-wares, it can correspond to the Inter 
PalcoLithic age or MesuMthic age culture. 
Yet, as there has been no find* of vegetable 
or animai fossils, "we cannot judge csactly 
about the climatk conditions In those days. 
Therefore there is no assurance that it 
might have belonged to the glacial climate 
of the 4th glacial period or post glacial 
period in the nurthem part of the Eurasian 
Continent. On the other hand, according 
to the scholastic knowledge on paleontology, 
U ia clear that at the end of the Diluvial 
Epoch the Etephas nomadic us were living 
in all part of Japan proper and south¬ 
western port of Hokkaido. This is proved 
by the discovery of the foaails of these ele- 
phunts. At any rate there atili nre many 
unaotved problems as to the archaeological 
study of human race in tlie Diluvial Epoch. 

Japanese culture 
in pre-histoiTC times 

As far as we know now, there w’os a gap 
between Pre-Joinoo Culture and Jomfln Cul¬ 
ture. The presence of ceramics, partly 
polished stone implemeDts and arrow-heads 
even in the earliest Jomon Culture means 
that the latter is far more advanced than the 
former even in the beginning. The gap 
may be explained by assuming the immi¬ 
gration of people who had a more advanced 
than the former even in the beginning. If 
Japan wu^ aurruunded by the sea as !L is 
now they must have crossed the sea to reitjch 
here. There is. however, another possibi¬ 
lity. There arc geological uvideaces that 
the present Japuticse archipelago b 

Pleistocene Epoch connected to the Astatic 
Continent At the present Tsushima ikrait, 
Tsugaru Strait and Soya StraiL If Japan 
had still been connected to the Astatic 
mainland at the beginning of the Alluvial 
Epoch, the new comets with Jdmon Cut* 
turc could easily have cumt! to Japan on 


foot. But this point needs the approval of 
geologists. 

Here we have to refer to an important ar¬ 
chaeological fact. There were few shell 
mounds in the earliest period of .fiimon 
Culture in Japan. But in its earlier period 
the number of the shell mounda intreased 
suddenly and there were many which were 
situated far inside of the present goast-line. 
This tendency i» strengthened towards the 
end of the earlier period and the beginning 
of the middle period. It means that the 
land sunk or the sea-level raised. There¬ 
fore. if we trace back to the earlieat period, 
it may become clear that before the siaking 
of the land. he. in the Diluvial Epoch Japan 
was connected with the Continent by land. 

Close analysis of the earliest Jonion Cul¬ 
ture reveals that there were conaiderable 
differences between the cultural rcoialns 
from norOiea-stem Japan and those from 
southwestern Japan. Potl4M'ie.*! from north¬ 
eastern Japan were predominantly shell 
piittemed. whereas those from southweatem 
Japan were roller patlcrned. The former 
spread over the southwestern part of Hok¬ 
kaido and the entire part of Ou District and 
the latter over Kyushu, Shikoku, Chugoku, 
Kinki anil Chubu districts nnd Kantd is a 
mingling place of these two. This fact 
may suggest that they were of different 
traditions, that is, the former had close 
relations to those at the northern part of 
Asiatic Continent, while the latter was 
brought into Japan probably from Korea, 
This theory must yet be eonfirined by the 
more detailed archaeological study of the 
Asiatic mainland. .As the Japanese archi¬ 
pelago beoiima separated from the Con¬ 
ti aent, su Jumon Culture became gradually 
isolated and developed by itself for several 
thousands years, la the course of its devel¬ 
opment there had been new injections by 
the people and culture from outside Japan. 
But in the present situation that the ex¬ 
tensive archaeologiCBl study of Japan has 
been unable, such .syalematic analysis of 
cultural clementa have not yet fully be con¬ 
ducted. In the course of its duvelopmcnt 
during aevenil thousand years, Jonioij Cul¬ 
ture penetrated almcjsl all parts of Japonl 
even in the islands of Kurile in the north 
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mid in Okinawa labud in thu south rcinjaios 
of Jomun Culture have been uuearthei!. Its 
lon(r hintoiy and the wide span It covered 
produced ^uch a wide variation In Jomon 
Culture that ft ia very difficult to state In 
a word its ckaracteriBtlea. The only re¬ 
mark Tve can safety make fa that the culture 
was developed by the people who remained 
throughout its long history as hunters and 
fishermen. Such basic character of Jdrmm 
Culture is common to that of forest area of 
north Asia and evea to the Mesolithic Cul¬ 
ture in Europe and It is quite eontrary to 
the Neolithic culture induding ugriculturet 
I'alsing of domestic animjils and weaving in 
southern Asia, including the loesa area of 
Chinup Middle East^ Near East and Europe. 

Pre-historic Japanese people 

Fnirly hirge n umber of skeletons of the 
peciiple in JSmon Culture Period have been 
excavated from shelf mounds and aometime^ 
from caves all over Japan. Anthropological 
observationa and meftau rements are made 
on these skeletons. 

Since about 1680 there have been many 
theorien as to the racial interpretation of 
the Jomon Culture peoplen Fre-Aino theo¬ 
ry. originated by Edward S. Morse (.Araeri- 
can biologist) and succeeded by Tsuboi 
Shogoi^ and the Aino-theory* originated 
by John Miin (English geologist; and 
developed by Koganei Yoi^hlkiyo were the 
mmi famous ones. Fur more than thirteen 
years, there have been fierce debates be¬ 
tween thcfiL II r, Tsuboi, in comparison of 
the Aino Culture and the pro-historic one, 
was based on ethnological view-point while 
Dr. Kogunei took anthropological stand¬ 
point by comparing the Aino skeletons with 
those found in shell uioundB. As far as 
the anthropological problems arc concerned, 
the stand-point of Dr. Knganei was advaii- 
tageous and suitable and his theory' had 
been supported by many BCholarB until 
about litSO. These two arc now considered 
too naive and dlacardetL 

Dr. Kiyone? a palhologiat and anthro- 
potogiat, produced another theory, after 
studying more than IdOO skeletons ex¬ 
cavated from shcLl-znoiuida ah over Japan. 


He found that the Jdmou Culture people 
■were different both from the Ainos and the 
contemporary Japanese in about the same 
extent And the relation of the three is 
just like a trianghir shape. Therefore, 
it is not correct that those who are aided 
with the Ainu theor>" contend that the pre- 
histork peopie are near to the Ainos. As 
the pre-historic people have peculjar racial 
character of their own, they should properly 
be named Japanese stone-age men. He 
Suggested that the Jdmon Culture people; 
who had inhabited throughout Japan, were 
mixed in the north with another race and 
formed the Ainos in Hokkaido^ Kurile 
and Saghalinp at the same time, they are 
mixed with a different race migrated to the 
southwestern part of Japan and ftinned the 
present Jspiinese people. Hence, he states 
that Jdmon Culture people are the ancestors 
of the contemporary .lapanese. Dr, Hasebe 
Kolnndo, an authority in anatomy and 
anthropology', has a similar theorj^ nearly. 

There ia one weakness in Dr* Kiyono^s 
theorj^ A greater part of the skeletons be 
studied were from shell mounds of Ister 
and latesit Jomon Culture Period in south- 
weHtern Japan. More skeletons of earlier 
periods and thtKw from norlheastem part 
of Japan should also be studied to be quite 
sure about hia theory. Here is a weakness 
in hiB theory* Because Dr. Ktigimcl states 
that the skeletons found in shell mounds of 
northeastern Japan belong to the middle 
and later perlodji, which were used by him, 
are very' similar to the nature of the Aino 
skelctouat he used and far less thnn that of 
Dr, Kiyono. 

The fact that Jomon Culture sboweEi 
great variety may suggest the camplkated 
ethnic constitution of the J^mon people. 

Development 
of Japanese culture 

Around the 2nd the 8rd century 
thore oceured a great cultural change in 
Japan. At that time the great Han Dynas¬ 
ty w’sis established in Cbimu Its indirect 
inltucnce gradually penetrated Japan. The 
peaceful land of Japan, because of its 
geographical situatjem, was not directly 
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nHected by the Han Dynasty, but the In- 
tluence of tlio tribal unrisst caused by the 
Han prc^apfe reached Kyttshu or Cbuifokii 
District from Korean i'tnisula, Centrai and 
South China and Southeast Asia. Those 
who came over to Japan in such ™y knew 
technique of rice-planting and of metaL 
The new comers settled in Japan which is 
a fertile land with much rain-fall and 
abundant vegetation, cultivated landp plant¬ 
ed rice and built a country of rice. The 
tmttvcs who were living by hunting and 
Aching were much surprised and afraid of 
the new-comers. But us the two rac€^ were 
different from each other in life mnde, 
place and production methodi their interest 
did not exclude each other and there was 
no fietne fighting. Although the natives 
were many in population^ they were much 
interested m the new comers who had PeW' 
and higher produetLim method and material 
culture and were obliged graduately to 
change their traditional life and culture. 
Towards the end of Jdmori Culture the 
hunting society developed highly and the 
people were ready to accept the new culture 
quite naturally- The change w'aa amcnthly 
done. Thus Jdmozi Culture disappeared 
rapidly and Yayoi Culture was formed. 
Thcreforct it is not that Jomon Culture 
automat lea lly developed Into Yayoi Culture 
but that the latter took the place of the 
former by a revolution caused from outside. 
The fact can be undenstood by the observa¬ 
tions of the development of stone or ^vooden 
tools for agricult tiral w^ork and products as 
well as of utensils for kitchen. The village 
In Jomnn Culture was made on high and 
dry hills near to hmiting or fishing irrounds 
while that in Yayoi Culture was made 
oil the dry place near the paddy field. The 
difference of the two cultures is clear also 
from the technics] development, nature of 
material culture and from such spiritual 
aspects SA faith and arts, 

Yayoi Culture which was born In such 
way is a kind of agricultural culture com- 
mun lo rice-plan ting races of east Asia. 
The culture In its early stage produced the 
polished stone imploments chlcfiy and chip¬ 
ped stone tools as well as a few bronze and 
iron tools. The stone implements were 


thtM^e usually UEW;d In tho^sv days and the 
metols were still precious. Therefore* 
though Ynyol Culture had hitherto been cal- 
led caicholltbic cakure. essentially it should 
130 culled Keolithic culture* Agricultural 
proilucU were mainly rice and beans, 
melons, wheat and other plants were raised. 
There is nu evidence of raising auch do¬ 
mestic animals aa cow, home and hen. It 
ts also know'll that weaving was made of 
mulberry and hemp- These facts testify 
that Yayoi Culture can be regarded a^ be¬ 
longing to Neolithic one- Furthermore^ at 
the northern part ef Kyushii which was the 
main base of the now* eomeni Dolmen type 
huge Slone graves, stone cists, funeral urna 
were popular and even examples of remain- 
Ing mounds are known to ue* aJl of which 
tell that It bdunged to the Neolithic: stage. 
After the middle stage of Yayoi Culture 
the metal tools Rradufilly replaced the stone 
implements H which dlsappesred completely 
towards the end of the Culture* Thereforcp 
It may be cotivenlent to divide it into the 
early stage and later one* but essentially 
It needs no division at ali. The Culture 
came to its end in the Srd or 4th centuries. 

People who brought 
and developed Yayoi Culture 

It has been a very difficult problem to 
deteituine the racial background of the 
people who brought Yayoi Culture in Japan* 
And it Ls almost impossible how many peo¬ 
ple did migrate to Japan with the new' cul¬ 
ture. We cannot uuderestimate thtir 
number as they could march etLStward* cul¬ 
tivating rapidly every district they reached. 
Of course it must bo admitted that the 
number of the notiveji who* though pasaive- 
ly* helped the new-comera in fostering new 
culture was overwhelmingly greater There 
may not be a way to clarify aach population 
difitributlon* but at least wc have to examine 
the racial structure of those days. 

As lo this problem there has been a big 
ohstaeJe that Yayoi Culture left behind very- 
few ahell liiounds. Thus we cannot collect 
skeletons from them. But recently Pro¬ 
fessor Kanaxeki of KyOshti University has 
been collecting moisy skeleloiw from stone 
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cl^U and funeraJ urm In north Kyuishfi and 
wr^tem HonMhO, are tht very re- 

mam^ of the YayoK Peoplb^ and when they 
will have beep jftudied anthropolQfrically^ 
their rharacleritdk.^ will bf^nme dear apd 
their line of rhcial origin and their native 
plaee wilJ become dear. Then the compari¬ 
son with the body of the native people will 
be made and the proce^ia of the mixture of 
the two race,'* will be studied. Without such 
scientific atudien* wc cannot make dear the 
racial position of those w'ho lay the foimda^ 
lion of Japanese cuJture. 

Whiic collecting the skeletons of Tayoi 
Clilturep Dr, Kanazeki found Variouif ac* 
companying facts. They are: popularity 
of the custom of pulling out teethe putting 
bands on forehead for bearing baggages as 
the forehead of AkuJJ had a depression, 
custom of putting minhim ]>owder on dead 
bod.y and a wcnoan head with a bronze 
arrow-head stni^k Into the top^ 

Apart from the above-mentioned anthro¬ 
pological pnobiems^ we may be able to guess 
their origin from cultural view-point. The 
rice-planting had been made from several 
thousand years ago In southeast Asia^ Indo¬ 
nesia. south Chinfl and central China. It 
can be supposed that they have relations 
with these areais. By the recent discover^' 
of wooden Apade^ In various parts of Japan 
it can be proved that they depended on the 
cultivation by spade whldi preceded the cue 
by pluuph. Their chief product urns rice 
and its kind is short and rounds i.e, the so- 
called Japanese species. Their stone im- 
plements are similar to those in Korean 
Peninsula, South l^fnnchuria and North 
China^ EBpecially, slout^shaped ax of 
diorlte and knife of slate are sometimes so 
much like those In these areas that they can~ 
not be told which la which. In this sense we 
connot Igtiore the relation with the NeoU- 
thlc culture in China. But id China it was 
already the age of iron and hence the simi¬ 
larity should be interpreted from different 
angle. There aUo are those clemeats 
which can be related to the southern region 
because of the cxiatence of grooved ndze^ 
Dolmen^ stone cisLa and funeral ums, I 
believe that the people who brought the 
Yayoi Culture ore those who lived in the 


outer edge of Han Culture^ Le. In south 
China ur Indo-ChinB PeniiisuUi and came up 
northward with the sea current or seasonal 
wind or along the coast-lino into the East 
China Sea and finally reacbed South Kozm 
and Weatem Japan. The testimotiy must 
besought ifi archaeological studiea^ 

Tradition of culture in Japan 

Yayoi Culture was the agricultural one 
centering around rico^ultrvatlon. From 
the view-point that the fundamentoj factor 
of Japanese culture w'SLia supplied by the 
agricultural one hosed on rice fields I" ay a I 
Culture la the very foundation of Japanese 
culture. As to the agTkultural technique 
there was a change towards the later period 
of the age of Tumulus. By the technique 
brought by the people from the Continetit. 
embafikmcntA w^ero constructed, ponds were 
dug and the nrtillcial IrrigAtian w^aa made 
possible. Thus the land suitable for rice- 
ptaating was expanded. Around the same 
timot those w*ho tnigrated from North Korea 
cultivated dry field by mean? of burning 
wood and plants other than rice were nrjw 
raised. Japanese agriculture made a step 
forwnret and became comprehensive. As the 
result;, rapid development of ngrlcuituraJ vil¬ 
lage was realized toward?: the Inter period 
of Tumulus ago and Iron spade or plough 
necessary for dry held wei^e developed and 
these stories were pul on the Chronicle of 
Japan ^Ktfimxhokij nod cm the KojikL 
After such change the age entered the hia- 
toricnJ stage and the agricultural technique 
coutinued to developp yet the main point of 
being hosed ua the paddy field has not 
changed up to now. Agricultural ealendur 
and ucCH^mpanying rites and customs until 
the medies'ol times had been centered around 
the plantation of rice- 

These facts can be clarified by archaeol- 
ogy« Let us cite a few examples. 

The chief tool for the Agriculture In 
Yayoi Culture wiws a wooden spade suitable 
lor puddly field. The spade was used until 
later days and for Ihe deeper cultivation on 
dry field the wooden spade with metal tip 
la still used and the wooden spade itself has 
been changed to n'ooden tool for removing 
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ehot^ cr for makLnir The wooden 

eJofT^ And boat for pAddy Held still used 
on the Held with mlnoi* modification in their 
shapes And fonctioneu It iij certain that 
the wooden mortor or pounder or winnow 
basket which are found from ainonff the 
Yayoi relics were tistd for the threshinir 
and retaining of rice. By the later Intro¬ 
duction of Chinese mortor, threahlni: 
mortar and water roiU^ these archaic motors 
and iKjunders had lost their utility and were 
changed and still ramafn Ln Kyushd and 
Tdhoku. Only the Ainos in Hokkaido and 
people of the Sataunan Telanda are still 


using them for their original purpose. 
There are too many such camples to be 
cited here, Theae ntay be found also in 
customsH rites and systems. They belong 
to the study on folk4ore or ethnology. 

Thus for the study of Japanese native 
culture considerable time \s stlU required 
and archaeological study, too^ need more 
time and emphasis. The foregoing state¬ 
ments* therefore^ are not the commentar)^ 
on the Jnrianase archaeology but the point¬ 
ing out of the prableiiis that the archaeoK 
ogy has done or will be able to do for the 
olari Heat Lon of native culture of Japan, 
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Position of the Japanese Language 


Uany theories have been advanced since 
the middle of the Meiji Bra {about 1B90» 
iis ixt which language system the Japanese 
language belongs* Some IlnguisLs have 
classiHed the Japanese language with that 
of neighb<iring nrea^^ such aji Ryukyhan, 
Ainu and KoreaOp while alhers have group¬ 
ed it with the CitlneBe* Tibetan* Burmese, 
Ural-Altaic^ Mon-Khmor* Malay and Polyne¬ 
sian, SHll others maintain that lapaneAe 
irt related to the Innguage^ of the Greek mid 
the Leptimii^, native to the Himalayan area, 
but this theory widely accepted. 

The fact that the JapaAcse is Associated 
with such a large variety ahown on the 
other hand, that it haa Uttle relation with 
any of the languages of the worliL tn 
other wordar the Japanese tongue being 
isolated from all others, occupies a unique 


poaitJon among the modem languages of 
the woriii 

Its structure, which was formed centuries 
ago, haft rcmaiDeti unchanged since the 
language was unaiTcrted by any foreign 
influence due to the fact that the Japafieac 
people were c^mfined to their native islands 
for Ages and were free from Lnvaaion of 
foreign races* Therefore, the confusLop of 
the Japanese language, deplored by ^tome 
people, is fundamentally different from that 
of foreign languages In that it i» not the 
result nf interminglmg. 

Howevafp it cannot be said that it has 
been inUtlly free from foreign iniluencc. 
With Chinese ElvilUcatiop tnlmdueed into 
this country around the Bth century, began 
to exert some influence on the Japaiicse 
language until neveral hundred years ago. 
This is only natural when we coMlder that 
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Chinese culture in th&t period ’was dis- 
sseminated ‘tvJdeSy oud deeply among the 
Jupfinc^e pcdide. Besides the Chinefse, 
other fnrelgTt langtmged abm everted ti 
flight induenccH but the noteworthy thing 
is ia tiny cas^p the foreigri Imiguageii 
Indueuccd the vocabyLfiry ef the Japanese 
Lttngunge but aever Jta coaa1:ructJou+ This 
ej^plaina the richness of words of foreign 
origin in Japanose. According to Biatiati- 
cal figures, more than 40 per cent of rdl the 
words used In Japanese dcwi$paper^ are 
either those adopted directly or indirectJy 
from the Chinese fanguage or those derived 
from them. These words are usually WTit- 
ten in Chinese charaetera^ 

As for the inHuence of the Japanese on 
other kngu&geSp it can only be seen in the 
Ainu and Korean tongue?^ especialiy in the 
formeTt ft race which formerly occupied 
most of the Japanese srchipelagOh but now 
is confined to a part of the northernmost 
Island of Hokkaidd. The Japanese Impsict 
on the Ainu language sstarted when the so- 
called Jftpanese i who were new-comer^fl from 


the continent I spoke ungrammatical Ainu, 
gradunUy corrupting it and eventually com¬ 
pletely Japat|j£ing itn It m said that the 
Ainu language Is near extinction. 

MeanwhUCp the Koreans are believed to 
have adopted Japanese words denoting 
human emotion to enrich their vocahulary, 
which was beking in auch worda. The 
same thing can be said of the Japanese who 
were unable to express such abstract idea-^ 
as thu Royalty 1 and ko {filial piety > until 
they adopted the Chinese characters symbo- 
Mzms the meaning. 

There are a few Japanese w'ords incorpo¬ 
rated into the Chinese hmgunge. most of 
which arc economic and legal terminolcgyi 
but in this cftse> only the symbols have been 
adopted and the>' are pronounced in the 
Chinese way* 

Even less in number are Japanese words 
which have l>een Europeanised. Such 
words are lltriited to those represimting so¬ 
cial aystemJi* customs and arts peculiar to 
Japan. 


Pronunciation of Japanese Words 


The Jaimnese language consists of letters 
called ^ono. each of ’^vhich represent an in- 
dependet^t syllablCp sad each syllable Is 
pronounced rapidly* yet distinctly with 
pauseis between cuch syllable. The Japa¬ 
nese. however^ are unconscious of the siyb 
khles in apeaking and pronounce them m 
Europeans would pronounce conBonanbi, 
The average number of syllables pronounced 
per minute In spoken Japaneae in i^lO, as 
ugainst 350 in French aud 220 Jn English. 
Even when certain nasaJ and assimilated 
sounds are included in the preceding ayh 
fable, the number of j^ylLablcs 18 much larger 
than in English* 

Although the syllable is commonly con- 
sidered to bo the smallest unit of pronunoia- 
tioji^ llnguiatkally it la divided: Into smaller 
units—the Vowel and the corumpantH For 
instance^ the Japanese word nak-ura moan¬ 
ing cherry blassomii) consists of the three 
syllables of xa. ku and ra, but they can be 
divided further into the consonants and 


vowels s, A'. r and a^ which are general¬ 
ly known as sound elements. The sound 
elements of the Japanese language i-Ap be 
classified into the following three kinds: 

^ I ^ Those which form » syllable by them- 
jidvea and also in combination with other 
sound elements. 

i2- Those which form a syllable only in 
catnhinatiim with other aouud eknteuis. 

Those which form a syllable only by 
themselves. 

(1j The fimt kind of sound element Is 
knnwn oa the vow^eL fn aoclent Japanese 
language there used to be eight voweia, but 
at the beginning of the Helan Era (about 
800 A.Dh ) they were reduced to five, vix** 
n, I, a, f and o. Of the five vowels, h is 
enunciated in a different way from that of 
Eumpean languages and Chinese, The lips 
are not pursed and the position of the 
tongue la different and ll^ pronunciatiDii 
is expressed by the phonetic sign (w)* 
There ia a tendency In thv Japanese bngu- 
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agfe tq sliVoid thq use of lip^- The Japqjtofre 
do aut uhauEe the »h^pe of their lips 'when 
pranounciniE the vowels a and Also^ they 
seldom oae the coafionants p luid and 
never v ami /, all of whieh are pronounoed 
hy the help of lips. The most freqaently 
used vowel U 0 aad the leivsl used Ia e. 
This IS especially true when the voweb are 
used as indepondeDl syllables. 

i2> The second kind of sound dement 
19 knowTi &3 the consoDant. In the stand¬ 
ard Japanese langunife ufied in the Tokyo 
area there aire t4 con^ouantSH namely, 

Ci t, k, mt r, p. p. 2, d< h and p. Besides 
these, there are the conaonants composed of 
two vowels, such aa iu, lUi. fo, and mo, which, 
w^hen put in Komsh letters, are expressed 
by the if and iv in ya, yif, yo, and wa, respec¬ 
tively. The noteworthy point in Japanese 
consonants is that the Ups are seldom used 
in pronouncing theirix In ancient Japanese 
p and ti ivere used more freQuently than 
today t hut in the Edo Period, iLT^tS cen¬ 
tury J the Up sounds were considered vulgar 
and shunned by the people of the time. 
The idea of avoiding the use of Ups is be¬ 
lieved to be ba^ed of the Oriental modesty 
of conceallniT one*i feelings of joy and anger- 
This theory ia supported by the fact that 
there are many Bounds pronounced deep in 
the monthp such &a k, p and A, The 
frequent occurance of the nasal sound p is 
a phenomenon common to all Southeast 
Asian languages. Another characteristic 
of the Japanese consonants is the aenrtity 
of fricative consonnnts (produced by fric¬ 
tional rustling of the breath as it is emit¬ 
ted K 

Ancient Japanese is said to have com¬ 
pletely lacked in pure fricatives, the only 
ones used today being h and s. As for 
liquids^ the only ones are found in the r 
series of the Japanese alphabet* namely, ru. 
nf, rji, rr and ro, the eojisonants of which* 
however, arc pronounced diTorently from 
the English r or f. 

Between the Japanese d&ku^^n and B^ion 
e;]tUts a parallel relation identical to that 
between sen ante (voiced sounds) and surds 
Cvoicele^ sounds). For example, the voi¬ 
celess consonant f in Ic. which is a 
becomei voiced by adding two dots to the 


upper right of the symbol for (ck In other 
words* fa plus two dots is pronounced da 
without changing the shape and position of 
the lips or tongue but merely by vocaliring 
the consonant- Likew'iser fa» and to 
become do* and do, etc- However* this 
relationship betw'een and datum hav^e 
become coufused recently. 

In observing the ratio betiveen vowels 
and Eon.^onants In the Japanese language, 
we almil find readily that vowels occur in 
an extremely largo frequency In this 
language- 

Japanese is totally dovoid of double or 
triple Eonsemants, which are even seen in the 
Itiilian liinguageir which is said to be moot 
abounding in vowels among European 
Languages- There are even many Japanese 
words composed entirely of voweb^ 

<3J The third kind of the sound ele¬ 
ments it peculiar to the Japanese language^ 
They are the na^tal sound represented by the 
H in honio; the pause represented by the 
of the double consonant in nwtt0\ and 
the long vowel repreaeuted by the second 
I in kii(e\ all of which form a comcnplete 
syllable. 

Next* let US observe the pronunciation 
syatem of the Japanese language. The com¬ 
position of Japanese syllahlos is extremely' 
simple find can be classified into the follow¬ 
ing five types j 

Cl I Those compose of single vowels, 
such as a, i and u. 

(2? Those conpisting of tw'o vowels, in 
which case the first vowel must be either 
I or u: itf, ill, which are proneunced ya 
and ||M, respectively. 

(Si Those containing a single consonant 
roUowed by a single vowel: ko, ki, ka. 

1 4 I Those formed by a single consojiant 
followed by two vowels^ the first of which 
must be i; feift* ktUf kiu. pronounced re- 
specth’ely as him and kyo, 

1 5) Those represented by one of the spe¬ 
cial sound dements referred to in the 
preceding paragraph. 

Of the above five kinds of syllables^ (4) 
and have been adapted from the Chinese 
language, which means that the tmditiojia! 
Japanese language^ with only three kinds of 
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sylkbleis, wiifi very simple in ita cnt^positiQn 
of syllables. The Japanese sylUble is wbat 
)B knuuii aa open ayllebles In phonetiea^ 
aince it never contain? more than one con- 
son ant. and the vowel in it la never followed 
by a consiotiant or a subordinate vowel. 

Since there are only n Uttle more than 20 
con^onatitH and voweSj^, which tnake up syl- 
kb1e.4 in the Japani^ langtiag^e, the number 
of syllables ia as small aa U2, The fewnea? 
of syllable? in Japanes^e accounU^ on one 
handn for the abundance of homonyms 
[words with tbe same prontinclatian but 
dilferont meaimigrSt andi as "write*^ and 
"riuhr' in English) and, on the other, for 
the scarcity of total illiterate? in this coun¬ 
try for the reason that it makes the writing 
of the language quite simple. By learning 
only 112 syllables one tan sufficiently ex¬ 
press his thoughts In writing. 

Another noteworthy point is that a Japa- 
rieise word containing more than two syl¬ 
lable seldom starts with a doJtaon or and 
oever did in ancient times. Ti>day, the 
traditional Japanese words starting with 
dnJcmm are mostly words with derogatory 
connotation, such as dodu, (gutter], ^^rrm 
f tickLc^oro tmudi and goiMf (trash i. The 
daJeuon at the beginning of a word tends to 
give an un refined feeling to the Japanese 
ear. 

In modem Japanese, little euphonic 
changes take place when syllables are con¬ 
nected, inLtbough there some cbnngcs in 
vow'el 0 .J. However* such changes existed in 
ancient Japanese in whieh syllBbles com* 
poHed of a single vowel were dispensed with 
and absorbed into the preceding syllable. 
Thus, a-ra-H-ini was pronounced ^rumi and 
o-ho-i^hi sa ^htxhii 

In medieval times, tocii, a syllable fottowlng 
the nasal aound it and fsti was merged into 
the preceding syllable. For example, 
butsu-a Itccame and ryo/rm-w be¬ 

came T}f6kenno. 

As for accents in a Japanese word, they 
differ largely according to locnUty, € 00 - 
aider* for Inatajice, the two-syliable word 
Aa-fA'i* In Tokyo it means chopsticks when 
the accent is placed on the Urst sylhible and 


bridge w^hea the second syllable is accen¬ 
tuated^ but In the Kyoto area the relation 
between the meaning and accent is revers¬ 
ed. The Japnnej^e occent, however, is quite 
different from the stress accent la Rngllah* 
German. Unljan, Russian and other Euro¬ 
pean languages in that it la u pitch accent 
In other words, the accentuated syllable of 
a Japanese word is pronounced in a higher 
pitch or tone than other syllables. 

This does not apply to phrases or sen^ 
tencES which are intonated with stresses at 
certain parts. There are some other for¬ 
eign languages with pitch accents, but the 
pitches in Japanese come in two grades of 
high and low, while in the foreign languages 
they have three or four grades, 

As a result, Japanese worda with three 
syllables^ for instance, can he clasnifled into 
the high-low-low type, bw-high-bw typci 
low-high-high, etc. Another peculiarity of 
the Japanese pitch accent is that the pitch 
is not raised or lowered within one sylbiblc 
but between ayJlablcs, while In the Chinese 
language the change of pitch oeeum within 
the syllable. Furthermore, unlike some 
foreign langnnge:ii in which all combinations 
qf high-pitched and low-pitched syJIabics 
are possible in one word* the combination 
la strictly Jimlted la Japanese. 

In the standard Japanese language^ for 
instance* a high-pkclied first syllable Is In¬ 
variably followed by a low-pitched sty liable, 
nnd a low-pitched first ayllsbla by a high- 
pitched syllable; and high-pitcihed accents 
never occur twice in one word unless they 
are adjacent to each othen The accent may 
seem to he a useful tneana in differentiating 
between the mimy homonynrts of this langu¬ 
age, but in actiiHl c&sea the number of ho- 
monjTns which con be discerned by the 
fiosition of accents la not v&ry large. 

Japanese accents being pitch accents, and 
each syllable being pronounced in the same 
length and strength* the spoken language 
tendii tn sound monotonous in rhythm. For 
this reason the Japanese are particular 
about the number of ayiliiblcs in composing 
poeniH and other forms of verse, lienee* 
IT-ayliable verse?, dissyllable odes^ etc. 
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Vocabulary 


The vdeabiilary of traditional Ja|>a- 
Eieae langiin^e knt^wn as the 
ia quite limited, but when phonetic words 
of foreign origin written m Japanese let¬ 
ters and pronoun ecd In the Japanese fashion 
are tncliided the vocabulary* of modem Japa¬ 
nese becomes conaiderablv' large. The com- 
liionlj' used dlctlonaryp l>afjifeft, ecntaina a 
vorabalary' of 700,000 words, while one of 
the most repreaentative Japanese langiiage 
dictionaries* Dai~Kipp(m Kokugo Jtt0n, 
lists 200*000 words. 

Whether the words can he nlasaified 9y^- 
tematically i$ an important factor in deter- 
milling the value of the vwabulary in any 
language. In this sanfie, ihe value of the 
Japanese vncabulary is heJLeved to be quite 
low since the formation of w'ords is ex¬ 
tremely unsyeleirtfttic end unscientific wheu 
compared with some EuropeBn languages. 
In Germ an, for example, which is known as 
one of the most systematic languages of the 
world* parts of speech can be changed freely 
and antonyTTis formed regularly, whereas 
in Japanese, words are formed and combin¬ 
ed Irregularly and llliDglcnUy^ 

However^ U cannot be said that the Japa¬ 
nese hnguage is altogether iliogicaj and un¬ 
systematic when compared with foreign 
languages, amce It contains such words as 
kott 3 and oiotio* the former meaning any 
kind of abstract thing and the latter con¬ 
crete thing, and the particle n^a which shows 
the Hubject of discussion In a sentence^ It 
may also be said that Japanese is rich m 
words denoting abstract relations. 

The distinction of parts of speech is rek^ 
tively clear in Japanese. A Japanese word 
is seldom used as different parts of spreeb 
without changing its form, c For example^ 
the English word "^nnte"' h uaed as a noun 
or verb without changing its form,) Then* 
are many difilcult problems concerning the 
Japanese pari? of Bpeech.. including that of 
the w'ord ending. 

It may be added here that both in speech 
and writing it takes much more Jiipaneae 
words than foreign words to express the 


same thought, so that when trim&latiTig a 
foreign language into Japanese the sentence 
is stretched out considerably* and when 
putting Japanese into foreign kngiiage it 
Is greatly shortened. 

As for Japanese writing* it is character¬ 
ized by tlie fact that Japanese words can be 
written In several w'ays. For in^tancPi 
the word for person, hit^ can be written 
in the Chinese charHeter. or hira gana, or 
kata kam. Jr litorary works* the author 
often requires the readerB to read some 
Chinese charncteITS in his own way to ex¬ 
press the nuance of the word. 

^lost Japanese wtirds when written In 
Chinose characters can be pronounced in 

least two different ways—the JapacieBo 
w'ay and the Chinese way. This also ap¬ 
plies to Japanese proper name^. 

The life and culture of a nation is re“ 
fleeted vhidly iu ita vocabuJai^^ There¬ 
fore, by Htudying the vocabulary one can 
form a general conception as to the way 
of life and cultural standards of the nation. 

Let us mnhe an observation of the Japa¬ 
nese vocabulary from this viewpoint. 
First, it will be noted that the Japanese 
vocabulary contains a wide assortment of 
words pertaining to natural phcnonieoa- 
The change of seoBun ia described ininutely 
and natural objects and phenomena are 
culled in different way^ in accordance with 
the Beason In which they are found or 
occur* For example, the rain ia given 
several names according to the time of the 
year at which it falls—Ani-ojiiMjf for spring 
rain. aitOM'dafr for summer rain* and shigu- 
re for fliitumn rain. This is due to the 
everchanging nattirol sarroundingis in 
which the Japanese live. 

Of the natural objects found In their en¬ 
vironment. the Japanej^e have made many 
words concerning plnnta. water* sea and 
river, but have only n few words expres¬ 
sing celestial bodies and mineralnt most of 
thoae in use today being written In CThinrse 
charactetB, This is indicative of the fact 
that the Japanese had little interest in 
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a^trolfttr?^ pMid until tfiey ivere 

brought in from China, and that they 
learniKl thi? use of minemlK from the 
Chinese. 

In Japan, where no ^tuck farmmg was 
jeen in olden days, there are very fewr words 
concerning nnimala. For example, the 
English words cnIL cow, bull and cattle are 
all expressed by Or adding to it the 

words for youngt female, and male. The 
same can he »aid of the verb expressing 
the cries of rariaua animals^ The Japanese 
Verb can mean cr>', neigh p mew, moo, 
squeak, cluck* etc. However, there are a 
large cLumber of ivords representing the 
names of fishes, birds and inaects, with 
irhich the life of the Japanese w'as closely 
related, Some fiKheii change their names 
as they grow up. The verb chirp ia es- 
pressed by several words including 
Isu^eru, imnoru and 

Wlili regard to words pertaining to man, 
the Japanese language ia lacJdng in w-ords 
for the parts of body* internal organs* 
diseases and Injuries. Also, there is a 
meager supply of words expressing human 
senses and actions. For Instance^ the ad¬ 
jective temi means either salty or hot, and 
the verb tobu either fiy or jump^ On the 
other hand, the Japanese have a rich 
vocabulary of words indicating human emo¬ 
tion h sentiment, ethics and ei^thotica. 

For examplep “to be angry" can be expres¬ 
sed in many way including eA'orw, mmho^ 
ku^ka SEfrEt, ^haku m micaru^ ftom ffa ta- 
tsii and sarw. 

The Japanes^o tendency to live and be¬ 
have in a nuinner suitable to one"a social 
standing and age has given birth to such 
wt»rds ns Aade and jlnir < meaning loud and 
quiet in appearancje. respectively)* which 
are considered difficult wordu to translate 
into foreign languages. Other examples 
showing the peculiar way of thinking of 
the JaiKineae are the verb mean¬ 

ing to be prepared secretly In one'a ac- 
cutnpllshments and taste regardless of its 
effect* the adjective itukiiAhiL suggesting 
respectability of one*s hidden merits and 
the adverb ni, used in praising one's 

fl^t as may be expected from the per^on^ aJI 


of which bhow the Japanese appreciation 
for inconspicuous virtues. 

Words deunting special esthetic values In¬ 
clude lekganL simplicity), (quiet 
taate) eifi <elegance), iM CtaatefulK and 
isoben quiet). As for words 
Ijortalning to living necesaariert, there are 
naturally matiy names for foodstuffs, but 
the remarkable thing is that the Engfii^h 
word wear h expressed in several ways 
depending on the mannor in which the thing 
ia worn. For mslancCp Aira means to wear 
on the body i:on the upper half when the 
clothes are separate; as of a coat^ shirty 
AriipiOfto etc.I* haku to wear on the lower 
half of the body (trousers, skirt, stockings, 
aodesp shoes, ffcfa, etc-) feabara on the head 
(hat, cap* etc.) 

Words denoting family and social reta- 
tioas are comparativoly few since the 
famUy system In Japan baa not been on 
Such a large scale as in Chlnii- Words such 
as (daughter-in-Liiw)» muko (son-'in- 

law> and s/iOfo i father-iii-law) with their 
somewhat derogatory connotations are pro* 
ducts of the JApanese family system. 

The Japanese Inngnagie is not particular 
about the difference in sex, but strict dia- 
criminatJoii is made in words denoting 
persons of varied standings. Even 

among family membersp anperiorx and in- 
fedorn are differentiated by such words as 
ant raider brothen, ant i elder sister j, 
iitMo {younger brother) and imMo (young¬ 
er sisters There are also special words Lo 
be used for the members of the Impcrinl 
Famiiy and betw^een land owners and tenant 
farmers, landlords and tenantSp employek^ 
and employees, reftecting submififiion, loyal¬ 
ty, respect* toward ihe superior and authori¬ 
ty and benevolence toward the inferior* 

For instance, the word wife can be ex¬ 
pressed in many mcluding tsnma, 

kunai, sat, fujin, 

oA'uj^umBp oitagafa* ki^akit hi^ okamiaan and 
kakn, depending on her social sUtuA and 
the person who is addressing her. The 
strict discrimmatloo of social standing by 
the Japanese has^ on the other handp helped 
develop among them modest and humble 
expressions for one's seniors known as 
ktii }0 (honorlfica>« A'cipo are not a special* 
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tv of the Japanese liLtifrunge but tan be 
found in Korenut Chinese, ta well aa some 
Southeast Asian langunffes. Japanese 
honorifics can be Been most distinctly in 
personal pronouns. While in Elaeliata the 
first person singular is expressed only by 
"I*', the Japanese have leofotus/tv bokti, ore 
and for the second person singular they 
have (iHfflto, fri'wii and onm^. There are also 
verbs and adjectives expressing respect to 
oLbers directly or indirectly by deprecia¬ 


ting oneself, or disdain to other® by using 
haughty expressions. This ia often done 
by using certain prefixes, suflises and 
auxiliary verbs, and by using entirely dJf- 
ferenl words such lus wJoafti'opcrM infltead of 
yii (to say) when speaking to one's auperi- 
oT, Another example is tlie word aisuru 
(to like or lovei which ia uaed delusively 
in denoting love toward or liking for 
one's equals or inferiors. For one's superi¬ 
ors the word shilflw U used instead. 


Sentence Construction 


Th& fir-Hit nnd most peetdiar ckaracter- 
ieticH of the iJuparteae setiteoce coRatroction 
is that the type of sentence (such aa inter- 
Togative scRteaice) detemined by pnrti- 
clcs or phra^esf which conclude the seRtence. 
For esample: 

Arne fi^ru. ill taiua.)-declara¬ 

tive seuteRce, 

Arne GO furu tit doea ratn.)^- 

sentence o£ aflajnriHtion or notification^ 

A me furtt tforo. fit will probabljr 
ra i t\A -conj ectu ral ^cn tmee. 

Am€ flint A-awa, rl wonder if it will 

rain)--interrogative seutcncev 

furu na. {it natnsT)- m- 

clainative ^^entCRce. 

There Is a grammatical rule that the 
chief components of a Japanese sentence 
or phrase follows the subordinate element. 
For example, ir fiA'oi /iRaa (red flower) the 
1 flower I is the main subject of the 
phm.se and uAui ^ is merely the ad¬ 
jective modifying it. Also bi the phrase 
akufni Jtfofrw (bloom rod) the verb »<tku 
(bloom k ia the principal word and the ad¬ 
verb Qkaku modifios it* When a word ia 
modified by more than one word or phrasCp 
the modifiers precede the Word modified. 
For example: 

Akaku okii Aam (lilt red, 

prettyp big flower i meaning higp red, 
pretty flower* 

4V0 m akuku mku Imna ►liLp in the field, 
red blooming tloower.i' mean in g the 

flower blooming red in the field* 

ydf no Tii dfruArw tlkiksi mku uiaiiki^hii 
hana <litt in far away fields red, bigj 


blaoming pretty floiverj meaning the 
pretty Rower blooming big and red in 
the far-away field 

In English it is possible to say either 
/ fWl leme fimt if Jon'f come hy six, 
or // yoM don't come by six. I shall 
first, but in Jnpaneee the conditional clause 
precedes the main clause and if 
the order is changed (which is not alto¬ 
gether impoasible) it w^ould be a definite 
inversion and gives a different connotation^ 
The verb,^ which is the most important 
part of the sentence, also comes at the end 
of the sentence in accordance with the rule 
mentioned above Whereas, ha an EugUsh 
sentence, the predicative verb, in most 
cases, directly follow's the subject, in a 
Japanese sentence it Is not only placed ai 
the end but la frequently preceded by long 
modifying phrases and objects of a transi¬ 
tive verb. However, one advantage of 
placing the predicative verb at the end of 
the sentence is that It clearly indicates the 
conclueion of the sentence. In comparison 
with European Ungutiges. the end of a 
Japanese sentence can be told easily even 
without a period. It is for this reason that 
letters are sometimes written without 
punctuation. Furthermore, the end of the 
sentence can be told eai^ily by the fact that 
the verb takes a special form when it comes 
at the end of the sentence. However, the 
Jupsnese have a habit of ending the sen¬ 
tence with the participial adj^tive, es¬ 
pecially in compofling poetry. This form of 
the verb is used before a noun or pronoun 
to modify the nuun or Eor ex- 
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h for ordinary writing. 
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utnple, ixk hn^hirH inu i th^ doj^ whkh 
Imsihint in the participial adjectival form 
lit the verb meaciipi^ rutiF 

A^ for the subject of the Japan^e aen'^ 
tence* it is oftetiH partIcuJarLy Ip cetivcTsa- 
tion, omitted when it is self evident, aiich 
as in the sentence I &katl 

In Jfipanese Eraminar, there are ten parts 
of sj^eech, namely^ the nonn, verb, adjective, 
adjectival verb> adverb^ auKilllary verb* 
particle, copula, conjunction and interjec¬ 
tion- Of theae* the auxillinry verb and 
particle nlwiiys accompaiiy other Vk'orda^ but 
the rest can be used independently in a 
sentence, and those which have inilecticin 
are the verb, adjective, adjectival verb and 
nuxiUUry verb. 

Different endings are uaed in accordance 
with the type of word that follows the in* 
dectional words. For exampie, the verb 
has four kinds of coDjus^atlonSt and in each 
kinil, the verb changes its ending according 
to the word which folloiv.i It, The stem of 
the verb t which never changes its form) 
plus the infection id ending is sometimes 
called the base, of w^hfeh there are the 
following uix hinds: 

The negative baa^ which ia followed by 
such auxllljary verbs as naix k^kn (na^ 

The continuative base, followed by such 
particles as tc: k^ute 

The conclusive basCd which concludes the 
sentence: kaku 

The participial advectival ba:^o^ connected 
to n noun or pronoun: k<iku itQkiy 

Ideographic System of 

The ideogritphic .system and usage of 
the Japanese language arU unique and sur¬ 
prisingly intricate. 

The Japane^se use in their daily life four 
kinds of characters, namely, the Chinese 
character, two phonetic alphabets (At'rn 
ffana and kata Arana i and the Roiiisn alph¬ 
abet, UsualJy^ the Japanese wiite their 
characters vertically from right to teft+ and 
Chinean characters nud him ffana are in 
mixed use in writing most of the words 
except speciftt w'ords such as foreign placo- 
names and foreigners' names^ which am 
written in ita/a ilcawa. 


The conditional base, followed by such 
partides as ba: kake i.ba i 

The Impcrflitivo hase+ used in an impera¬ 
tive sentence: kake 

The adjective has four or five kinds of 
iiillectious In the spoken language and six 
in the written language. The auxilllary 
verb, too, con]agates In ^several ways, but 
the number differs with eacli verk It goes 
without saying that there are Irregular 
verbs, auxilliat^' verbs and adjectives as in 
any other language. 

The Japanese noun does not change its 
ending with the aex or number. In other 
words, it has no singular or plural forms^. 
or masculine and feminine forms. There^ 
forcT the Japanese verb does not change its 
faiTn in accordance vfith the ses or number 
of the subjecL The preaent, past and 
perfect tenses are not expressed by the verb 
itself but by the auxililary verb used in 
conjunction with the verb. Japanese nouns 
and pronouns arc also characterized by th& 
lock of cases. The notninative case i$ in¬ 
dicated by adding the particle h?o or 
the pc^sessive case by attaching the partLde 
no and the objective case by aiding the 
particle o. 

The Japanese auxilliar>^ verb dl^era 
strikingly from its English e^iuivalent in 
that it follows the verb and is completely 
subordinate to it* whereas the English 
ausillinry verb precedes the verb and, on 
occasionp acta in place of the verb. 

the Japanese Language 

From the viewpolnL of eflicieticy, the 
style of writing the Japanese horizontally 
from left to right is widely adopted. Fur- 
thennoref there is the practice of iismg tbe 
Homan alphabet in writing worda or sent¬ 
ences to be read by foreigners, but Homan 
letters are frequently used among the Japa¬ 
nese themselves along with Japanese char¬ 
acters. For example, where scienllfle ex¬ 
pressions are needed, say, in mathemiiticsj, 
It is Inescapable to write laterally frem left 
to right by liso of the Reman alphabet tu- 
gether with Chinese and Japanese char¬ 
acters. 
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In Tniuiy case*, the claik^iflciitiori of school 
cloj^sest^ for example, arc denoted in Kotiian 
Ictteri^ such as C, H. 

Although three kinds of character* were 
uf=eii orijirinnlly ami it is proper tq write 
them vertically from right to left, there is 
a practice amonsr a large portion of the 
Japanese to write laterally from lett to 
right using Roman letters in combination 
imih the three kinds of characters* 

There are some Japanese who use only 
Roman lette^^§ Ln writing their own langu¬ 
age out of the enthusiaam to aimpUfj it 
and to reform the Japanese characters. The 
group of people advocating the use of the 
Roman alphabet U striving to disseminate 
the new syatem and usage in Japanese so¬ 
ciety in conjunct inn with other groups in¬ 
sisting Upon the UHc of 4'atn ke.na* Their 
Influence can hardly be disregarded. 

The Ideographic syatem and usage them¬ 
selves in Japan are peculiar and complieat- 
edp having no parallel in other countries. 
An observ^ation of the characters in use und 
the way they are used, will shaw their 
astonishing complexity. 

The Japanese usually use the Chinese 
character along with Airo and they 

express only special worda in Arof® 

Of the three kinda of alphahetip the Chinese 
character is hieroglyphic^ while hira gann 
and Ifufa Arqfla are phonetic alphabets ex¬ 
pressing Japanese syllables which have 
be^n invented by the Japanese who got 
their hint from the Chinese character. 

The number of hira gana and kata kata 
are roughly 50 eachp whereas Chinese char- 
acters are numerous, Howevert the number 
of Chinese characters used in Japanese 
writings Is approximately 10*000 against a 
total of some 50,000 Chinese characters. 
The number of Chinese characters in com¬ 
mon use among the Japanese ia between 
4,000 to 5,000, which is much less than the 
number used by I be Cbi ue^e. 

However, the minitnum number neces¬ 
sary Jn the daily life of the Japanese has 
decreased to 2.000-3,000 since the Govem- 
menl limited, in 104S> the Chinese charac¬ 
ters to be used In Goveramcnt officefi, pub¬ 
lishing a list of 1,350 eharactera for basic 
uee. The newspapers have restricted their 


use of Chinese characters to those in the 
list Bfid the general public has cooperated. 

NeverthdesiiT the number of characters 
in use la still considerable. Furthermore* 
each character is read in more than one 
way. In other words^ one Chinese char¬ 
acter does not repre^sent a single word but 
can denote two or more readings. Gcner- 
aily. each Chlneae character has an ithe 
phonetic rend Log) and I the Jiipanese 
rendering! readings. In the former case* 
a character Is read In the Chinese way, in 
which it was pronpunced when introduced 
to thifl country* but in the latter case a 
character represents a eertnln Japanese 
word siinilar to the original meaping of 
the character. To change the express ion, 
the JfcwH reading denotes the Japanese pri>- 
nupclation of a character* Let m take, 
for example, the Chinese chnracier stand¬ 
ing for "‘mountotn”. It la read (aa in 
Fuji^a 7 i!> phonetically^ but its .Tapanese 
tendering Is gama* Thus the character may 
be read in two ways. (San originated from 
the Chinese pronunciation, while ^fama la 
a Japanese word sEmUar lo the meaning 
of the character in the Chinese language. 

Some characters have as many as a dozen 
or more readiugSi both on and kan* Ac¬ 
cordingly * the complexity of Chinese char¬ 
acters is cauKcd pot only by the large num¬ 
ber In UBS blit also by the varied w'ays of 
reading and writing them. 

The varied ways of reading Chinese char¬ 
acters are ui 3 avoidable for these reasons ^ 
tl 1- Chinese characters which were used to 
denote words ip the Chinese language, that 
Is. entirely different fi^m the Japanese 
languagD, have been Introduced and applied 
to the Japanese lungunge, 12 J since the 
introduction of Chinese chafaciers Into this 
country in the Gth, Tth and Sth eentufies* 
when Japan was not yet eslablished aa a 
unified state, Chinese culture was import¬ 
ed for a long time through Chinese char¬ 
acters and literature^ and ^3! various waya 
of prnnunriation nnd reading at different 
times were brought Into Jap^m. f The pro¬ 
nunciation of the same character altered 
according to changes in the Chinese langu¬ 
age itself.) 
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0iffere«t itflm of writings developed 
through the use of brusheis for writings 
The styles cun be divided r<3tighly into three 
ba^k ones, immely. the standufd, eetid- 
eunaive fknd cursive. 

For the above reasonsp there la no doubt 
nbic}|ir the fact ibat the compleisity of 
Chinese characters cause# diJlculty in the 
writing add reading of the Japanese 
language. 

The two kinds of Japtiiiese alphabets^ 
kit'Q pnna and kann, were invented in 
the 8th or Dth centaries and Improved fur¬ 
ther by the Japan&sC;, m has been explain¬ 
ed airciidy^ to denote each ^yllnbk of a 
Japanese word through adoption of the 
complete or part of the Chinese ehameter 
form. These alphabets were devised ac¬ 
cording to the eotinds of sylkbles of the 
Japanese language^ and since then, the 
Japanese have used them, chiefty /lira pam, 
along with Chinese characters or have often 
employed hira atone for literary ex¬ 

pression. 

As kmm are phonetic symtwls imd their 
shape is simple. It Is easier to write and 
read kana as compared with Ghineae char¬ 
acter. However, the pronunciation In the 
Japanese language has undergone changes 
over a long period of and consequent¬ 
ly, there has risen a question as to which 
letter of iono should represent a certain 
pronunciation. Thus, it has become dif- 
hcult to determine how’ some words should 
be spelled with feawn. Since the 12lh-13tli 
centuriGs the Japanese have been faced 
with the qiieatjqn of kanu spelling and they 
have discussed it for centuries, but no com¬ 
plete solution to the question has yet been 
found. 

Since much time and great efforts are 
required for learning the Japanese langu^ 
age and alphabets, especially for studying 
CKiuese charactenSi there is n ICRdency to 
determine the cultural standard of a person 
Oil the It^ib of the extent of hia knowledge 
of the Chinese charActera, Accordingly, 
an expression denoted by' the combinaUon 
of Chinese charncters Is regarded as high¬ 
ly refined. Under the circumstances^ people 
uziabk to spend much time in learning 


Cbine^e characters are not considered as 
highly cultured. 

On the other hand^ as we have;. In ad¬ 
dition to Chinese chamcterSi knm letters 
which are very limitcEi in number and 
simple In shape, the rate of lUerucy of 
the Japanese is considerably high. How- 
evuTt even among porflona who have com- 
picted pioe years of compulsory educa¬ 
tion, there are many people who cjymot 
read the newspapers with ease lor lack of 
kiiDwledge of Chinese character#. 

In this way, the ideographic system and 
usage of the Japanese language pose an 
Important problem socially and edueation- 
ally with the Chinese character au itM crujt, 
They also coni^tilute a major obstaeb to 
efhciericy in daily life. 

Since Chinese characters are used zilde 
by aide with Afonn in wxJUng the Jupanede 
language, a tyjiewriter fer that purpose 
would be very laeOlcient, It is iticonceiv- 
able that this riiachine will ever he used 
in such a way as Westerners employ it in 
writing lettcia and manuscripts. 

It seems Impossible to produce a portable 
Jnptuiese typewriterj for It must he equip¬ 
ped with not less than 3,50d Chinese char- 
uctera. Accordingly^ Japanese printers are 
greatly handicapped in putting Japanese 
worsis and sentences into print though the 
art of printing in this country is hjgfajy 
developed. 

With regard to use of the Ttonum alph¬ 
abet there la serious cophict among the 
advocates in regard to the cLuestlon of 
spelling. 

There la a group who favor a system of 
lipeUing Japanese consonant# in the Eng¬ 
lish WBy which Is knowu as the Hopbum 
i^ysterUf while another group supports a 
system of spelling faithful to the denota¬ 
tion of Japuncfic in Amia which la called 
the JafuineAB symt&m of Koinanlzation. 
There is still another group favoring a 
compromise between the above livo. As 
each group atrungly advocatcfi its own 
system, no agreement has yet bean reached 
in regard to the adoption of a uniform 
asystern. 
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Problems of the Japanese Language and 
Characters and Art of Writing Chinese 
and Japanese Characters 


Th^re hsu^ been a rnox^ement since the 
said of the 19 th ceiitory to relieve thU situ* 
atkn eaufwd by the coTnplesity of the idoo- 
graphic system and uaage and also by the 
dj^culty of beeominsr conversant with the 
langfonf^ep It ia cnIJed a moveiiient for re* 
form of the Japanese ianjfunge and char¬ 
acters and has remnined an important cul¬ 
tural question before the Japanese nation 
since Hhc made a start ns a modem countiy 
after the Meiji Refttoration (1&64>. 

The mov^ement is foensed on how to re¬ 
move those difficulties, and Ijs not Umited 
to the question of Chinese characterSi but 
nlao embraces that of the Japanese lajigru- 
ajfc itaetf, which dependj& jjreatly on them. 
But after all the most important point in 
the niovement ia how to deal with the Use 
of Chinese characters. 

The views advocated in the langnag^e re¬ 
form movement may be divided into the 
ftillowinii four kimh*: 

The representative view urged b^^ one 
l^roup Is to limit to a cert Ian extent the 
use of Chinese char actors. This view is 
praetieaJ and Japan's ideographic usage 
and long tradition have been taken into 
consider atloji. Gene rally p this view^ has 
been put in practice gm dually since the 
Meiji Rcstonition, and has been adopted by 
the Government after World War If. 

As has biKn atated elaewhcrCp the Gmv 
emment published In 1946 a list whereby 
the numlier of characteri u&able in admin* 
istratiun offices was limited to 1.850, and 
that of chnraclers which must be learned 
within the period of compulsory education 
wiis reduced to 881. Furthermore, the plan 
of limiting to a certain extent the phoRetic 
reading and Japanese rendering and that 
of fixing the standard form of Chinese 
characters way decided upon. These have 
been carried ont by the GoVEmtnent w4th 
the cooperation of all vemaculnr news- 
papera and some magasiinea and thus the 


limitatlou of Chinese characters has be¬ 
come a matter of fact throughout the 
country. 

Against the alMJve* there arc three other 
liewa in which the abolition of Chinese 
characters is urged and one of them favors 
the exclusiv^c irae of ftotri* to be w^ritten 
hori^onlnlly from left to right. This view 
le widely supported out of practical neces¬ 
sity, for the adoption of this system may 
enable the use of kofnt typewidters. 

The second ^iew favors exclusive use of 
the Roman alphabet, Thia has been advo¬ 
cated strongly since the Meiji Era, Al¬ 
though the advocated could not win I he sup¬ 
port of a large part of the naliou^ they 
energetically carried their movemejit. 

The third group eapotisea the creation 
and uae of a new uiphAbet Buiiable to the 
Jnpapese Imifftiage, instead of the Chinese 
characterft, kenn or Roman letters. Several 
tentative plans were presented for this 
purpose in the Meiji and Taisho EraSi but 
they failed to obtain necessary support and 
no one now attachee much importance to 
this view. 

An epoch-making progress wm made 
after the last war Ih the language reform 
and character atmplificatJon measures, for 
the Government took a decialve aetka in 
this regard- 

This accomplishment included the limita¬ 
li cm of Chinese characters meiitioncd above 
i Including the ilmitation of the number of 
characlerd and ways of ptonuncintlon nnd 
Japniicif^e rendering and the e.^tablLshment 
of standard form of ebaractera» and to the 
change of kana spelling by tidopiicHi of a 
systein of speJiiiig based on the present 
pronu Relation of Japanode. 

The restriction of Chinese character and 
the change of frawo spelling have contei- 
butud to the r,^ise in cfl5ctency in social 
life and greatly roinove hardship in educa¬ 
tion, especially In elementary achoolB, 
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Although stronff opposJtiDn agsiast this 
reform cueists amoiif' certain scholars and 
writerSp the larger part of the nation 
supports iL 

III coDneetion with the tefonn coneeru' 
ing characters^ a brief reference wiU be 
made to the reform of the Japanese langu¬ 
age Itself. After World W^ar 11, it wm de¬ 
cided to use spoken Japanese in writing of¬ 
ficial papers of Govemincnt offices e^ecept 
for Imperial rescripts and laws and ordin¬ 
ances in accordance with the pcsstwar langu¬ 
age reform policy. 

Before and during the war^ the literary 
form, which ts la a classic style and entire¬ 
ly different from the present spoken Japa* 
nese, was employed for official documents, 
ft step that can be considered an epoch- 
making reform. Moreover, a movement is 
ander way for the Bimpliication of techni¬ 
cal tertm m the scientific field, and it baa 
spread conaiderably* winning some success^ 

Having been started in the Meiji Era, 
the drive for the reform of the Japanese 
language has a long hietoryp and a partial 
soiution was found after World War IL 
But studies and language reform moves 
wiU be continus'd for seme time to come 
until a fundamental solution to the tiuestlon 
is founds 

The Japanese are thus confronted with 
a problem which has reauited from their 
social and cultural life of the past one thou¬ 
sand and few hundred years after the 
introduction of Chinese culture md char¬ 
acters. 

Of course^ it canuut be said that Chinese 
characters have brought only difficulty and 
hardship to the Japanese. Ailhough it is 
undeniable that they have expei-ienced dis¬ 
advantage and inconvenience in language, 
its formative beauty refiecting the ripeness 
of Chinese culture has an artisUc appeal 


Calligraphy which was bom in China and 
ifl highly' regarded among the Japanese, li 
still presented as an art. ft is an art to 
write Chinese characters beautifully, and 
lovers of calligraphy appreciate tberem the 
writer's artistic skill and the nobility of 
his character* Beautiful poems or wise 
sayings, modem and ancient* are written 
m fine Chinese characters with technli:^ 
akJll The chiLmcters thus written are set 
in a frame and hung in the living room of 
the Japanese or displayed in the form of 
scroll in a Japanese house. 

Calligraphy is naeful as a form of orna- 
ment like pictures or flower arrangements* 
The Japanese not only appreciate it as an 
art but read the philosophy of life indicated 
in it. 

In respect to the art of writing Chinese 
choTflcteTB* they naturally value highly the 
works of experts* but they also have re¬ 
gard for chnractera written by respected or 
intimate persons. 

There is a cuetom among the Japanese 
to send to each other characters written 
by themaelveSi aud these have much more 
meaning than ordinary correspondences. 
They generally have a strong desire to 
obtain characters written by peraops whom 
Ihey hold in high esteem* 

The Japanese love for the art of writing 
characters esetends to that of writing kana. 
The latier art actually forms a branch of 
caJligraphy. In Japan, exhibitions of works 
of calligraphy are frequently held like 
those of pictures, and kuna artistically 
written is appreciated along with Chinese 
characterfi. 

The habit of appreciating written char¬ 
acters being deeply rooted in the life of 
the Japan^e^ it la tLadenlahle that the 
conception and custom of the Japanese eon- 
ceming characters have added peculiar 
depths and tastes to their life. 
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V GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Political Histoi-y 


Restoration of Meiji 

During tbe years from the early 17th to 
the late IBth century, Japan was divided 
into a number of /mit (feudal dans) respec- 
tively ruled by a daiTnyo (feudal lDrd)i 
under the centrsJixed authoritarian rule uf 
the Tokugawa Shogunat& The 
wns appakLted, though only nominally^ by 
the Emperor and the latter delegated the 
rights of ruling the State to the former. 
With the adoption of the national Lsolatjon 
policy in 1639 Japan drmly closed her door 
to foreigners with the excepLion of limited 
trade relations with the Netherlands and 
China. 

In such an era of established feudalism! 
however, the greater cities began to am a 
gradual but steady development of commer^ 
cial capitalism with the opening of the lat¬ 
ter part of 19th century. The samurai, 
who formed the ruling class of fcudalistic 
Japanp lived, with few exceptions^ in their 
lord's castle town and as their living became 
influenced by commerctal economy the 
pecuniary hardship deepened parlkularly 
among of the lower class whose economic 
life lacked in stability and flegiblUty. These 
dilhculties cventuallj' resulted in the spread 
of antishogunate sentiment, and the time 


gradually ripened for an overturn of the 
social structure. 

In Commodore Perry of the United 

States arrived in Japan with his s<[uadron 
and demanded that the Shogunale open the 
country to foreigners* Japan wna thus 
forced to decide whether to persist in her 
policy of iaolatioji or enter into friendly 
and commercla] relations with foreign conn- 
triesn The following year, Commodore 
Perry again visited Japan and repeated hi# 
demand with m backing of nine warshipii- 
and succeeded in concluding a peace treaty- 
Towmsend Harris, as soon os he arrived In 
Japan as the first American conanl^encfal 
under this treaty^ preaaeti the Shogitnate 
for the conclusion of a commercial treaty,, 
and the Shogunste again reluctantly con¬ 
ceded to this demand in 1356. Similar com¬ 
mercial treaties began to be signed also 
with other countries* and such a new diplo¬ 
matic attitude of the Tokugawa Sbogunate 
could not help stimnlste the wwiiroi"* spirit 
of Insubordination. 

The dissatisfied e&mtfrai soon started 
the so-called ^'uphald-the-imperlflj-njle-and* 
drlve-out'-foreigners” movement. Those 
who participated believed the myth about 
the founding of the Empire^ thnt, because 
Japan had been founded by the God#, she 
wras the sacred nation that stood nachalleng- 
ed in the world; and, believing that the 
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Emperor wa# a perdonAj ^od as he was a 
dtrtsct descendiiiit af those who had founded 
this country, they sought to consolidate the 
people's IhoughtB with the Emperor as the 
cenlrul tsgurOr They also supported and 
took advantage of the opinion of the day 
resrtirdjng the Imperial HousehoMi that the 
Shogunate should hold fmi to the Japanoi^e 
tTadltiojiul policy of and-atienism and Lsola- 
tion^ and advocated that the State should 
ensure her lasting independence by carr>^- 
mg out the **drive-out--foreigners" move- 
menl and revert to the national isolation 
fiolicy. The lower class santumi of the 
Sahsuma and Choshu J¥aifp who took the 
lead in this muveinentp. organi^d an alliance 
in 1867 aiming at overthrowing the Toku- 
gawa Shiigunate. Clearly perceiving the 
situatiozip Siio^wn Tokugawa Yoahinobu, in 
the same year, put a period to the adminis¬ 
trative domination tif the Shogunate which 
had ruled for over 270 years, before the 
revoIntjDEnry plan of restoring the reins of 
government to the Emperor was translated 
into action^ 

By that time the Imperial Household had 
become aware of the impossibility of driv¬ 
ing out the foreigners^ and the idea of look¬ 
ing forward to further development of the 
State ujid independence of the nation by 
opening the country' and entering into 
friendly relations with foreign countries 
took the place of the cbertehed policy of 
antl-allenism and isolation. 

New Government 

Immediately after the restoration of 1867, 
A new government was established with the 
lower class ex-samwrai of Satsums and 
ChoshUi who had been the driving force of 
the preceding political reform^ as its nucleus* 
Howrever, to the cooperators in this reform 
movement—the ex-^um-unxi of To«a and 
Hl£en^—only secondary position's were as¬ 
signed. 

In 1 the new government ordered the 
doiiRyo to moke reatitutioii of their tenures 
to the Imjierial Hausehold, andr though 
these dahfisfo were again tentatively ap¬ 
pointed as the new governors of their 
former respective tenure* they were even¬ 


tually replaced In 1S7L by those appointed 
by the new govemmeot and were ordered to 
retire In Tokyon The administrative die- 
Lricti^» up to that time, baaed on the feudal 
tenure.'* tioder the Tokugawa Shogunatc, 
wBro simuUaneonsly partitioned or amalga¬ 
mated, thus accomplishing the aubstautial 
uniheation of the nation. 

In order to attain the object of the politi¬ 
cal reform so that the national independence 
of Japan should be firmly established in the 
upward current of world politics, the new 
goveniraimt launched out on a huge-scale 
program of pollricaL econoinic and military* 
moderal^tlon of the country; 

The first reform initiated in the field of 
was the adoption of a system to 
gather public opinion. This may be i^aid to 
be the genesis of pari [amenta mm in this 
countr>\ The new goveminejit set up In 
I86ii a Public Opinion Council composed of 
council members selected from among the 
staff of each adminjsstrative district, but^ 
inasmuch as these organkiog members were 
appointed by the goverament* this newly 
adopted system waa fat from being an or¬ 
ganisation representing the people. 

in the fieJd of economy, the new govern¬ 
ment exerted all possible efforts to assimi¬ 
late the various modem industries in ad¬ 
vanced Western countries, for the purpose 
of achieving the economic independence of 
Japan. tJnder such a policy of protection 
and guidimce, modem mdustnes in thii 
Country tcKuk a forward step, though the 
progress was alow* Establkhtnent of the 
private ownership eyeteni, freedom of cho¬ 
osing one's occupytioii and of changing one's 
residence, and removaJ of various feudal 
reatrictiems which had been placed upon the 
people's economic life, helped lo accelerate 
the progress of Induatry* Aalde from these 
steps, the government itself began to set 
up munitions factories from a military view¬ 
point, nationalisied telegraphic and postal 
ser^'itjea, put apeclal emphasis upon con- 
atructing a network of railroads^ and gave 
special protection to shipbuilding and ship- 
ping induatrJeap 

In the field of foreign policies utmost ef¬ 
forts were made to revise foreign treaties 
for the purpose of doing away with extra- 
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tftrritorinllty and recover!nif tariff autdao- 
roy. This effort received the enthiiBiaatic 
backiiig^ of the whole aaiion but It wais ciUy 
to 19U that the long-awaited revision of the 
treat was at hist completed 

Adoption of constitutionalism 

[n lWi4. the of Toaa and 

Hlzen, who had been givetip at the utiooot, 
the position of vice-itunisterji in the new 
government, after reaigniog their piisUi, 
submitted to the government n written peti- 
tioii concerning the establishment of a 
syatem of representatives elected by the 
people^ Fallowing that, with the objects 
of establishing a Diet, they started aystema- 
tkalb' a nation-wide democratic movement 
called JrVu-Jfiiifecft UndS 1 Liberal Feople^s 
Righis" Movement). 

The social foundation of thia movemeiit 
waa chiefly composed of ex-samurai who 
had once t>elonged to the old aawwrai cltia^ 
of feudal society^ Deep and widespread 
disdatisfactiQn with the general aocinl con¬ 
ditions of those days WfW created among ex- 
vi^ho had become the sport of ill 
fortune of varloua kinds the diftsolu- 

lion of the feudal r^ystem, and eventually 
resuLted in not a few revolts in many places, 
some large and E^ome snudl in scale. Per¬ 
haps the most pow^erful one and that in 
which many disaatlsfied cx-eonturat had 
placed their hope^ wii^ the one under the 
command of Saigo Takamnri and his fol¬ 
lowers. When this was crushed in 187T by 
the government, they could n<d but feel 
keenly the JiapKiaibil ity of den troy ing the 
socIhI structure by force of arms. It was 
then that they began to be attracted to the 
above-men tioned d emoc ra tic movement 
which was in itself of nati-governmental 
character and aimed at a radical reform of 
government policies. Thus the tnovemnnU 
with those dissatisfied spirits backing it. 
gradually gained w^dghu 

The Jiyu-Mink^n group, subseq^uently. 
decided to organize n political party so as 
to make proviaiuEis for the forlhcoming 
birth of the Diet- Thus the LibernJ Party 
was bom in 1881 with Itagaki Talauke lex- 
of Tuiia I as its leader. Following 


on its heels the Constitutional Progreaaive 
Party was organined in 188S under Okuma 
Shigenobu ^ ex-^^^ar^n^el^ of Hiaeni . 

Mean while, the goveramem, lit last^ made 
a declaration in 1881 that the first Diet 
should be convoked Ifl the year 1800. In 
preparation fur the men tin gr the Cabinet 
i^ysteni, patterned On that of Western coun- 
trlesi,^ was adopted in In 1889* the 

Meiji ConstitutioOp established by the Em- 
pej^r^ was promulgated p and its enforcement 
at the same time as the opening of the first 
session of the Diet in 1890 inaugurated con¬ 
st Ltutlotud government in this country. In 
addition to these political Teforms, the 
municipal Hysiem and town-village ayatetUp 
eatablished in 1888, coupled with the pre¬ 
fecture and county systems of ISSfl, launch¬ 
ed local autonomy, even though it was of a 
centralized atithoritarian chantclcr. 

Two wars 

Since the opening of the Imperial Diet 
in 1390. two political parties, the Liberal 
and the Constitutional Progressive* through 
struggle in the Diet, had taken e step tfr- 
ward enervating and destroying the fton 
clique which had dominated the politiciU 
world as a sort of non-party CftbineL On 
the other handr the support of these political 
jmrLies shifted from the now Eledining ex- 
jiamuvai class to the landowners and capita¬ 
lists. 

It ViRs only the outbreak of the Sino-Japa- 
nese War tif 1894 that brought about a 
dbange in the discord between the han 
clique government anil the politlcAJ parties. 
The War whs fought lo remove the antici¬ 
pated menace to the safety and integrity of 
Japan when China, a large and mighty na- 
Hon under the Ching Dynastyp had subject¬ 
ed the neighboring countrj, Korea* to her 
domination. 

With the victory on Japaa's side the Shi* 
fiiuric^seki: Treaty was signed in 1895. Ac¬ 
cording to thiB, China yieldeil her suzerain¬ 
ty over Korea and ceded the Liaotnag Pen¬ 
insula, Pormoj« and the Pescadores to 
Japan. Soon after, however, Japan was 
forced io retrociKle the Liaotung Peninsula 
to China because of the intervention of 
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Germany and France. Despite thii 
aetbaeki Japan succecdc-d in elearinst Korea 
of Chlne&a eontroli but before ton^ she was 
confronted with a new altuatlom The iii- 
fliiente of Russia io be extended to 

the same ariie To cape with Rusjiia's Aalan 
policy, Japan entered into an alJiimce with 
England Ln 1002, A^i Jt became apparent, 
howev^er, that the Russian mennee could 
not possibly be removed by diplomat Jo ac¬ 
tion aJone, the Ku&^o-Japanese War broke 
out In 1904, 

While the wnr was going^ in Japan's favor, 
fihe concluded the Portsmouth Peace Treaty 
through the intermediation of Theordore 
Roosevelt, then President of the United 
States, 

Party politics 

Since the end of the SidO-Japaneae War 
the government had admintstered the state 
in open cooperation wdth the Liberal Party 
on the plausible reaaou that the postbeLlum 
ndminiatratioii w^as of utmost importance. 
This measure gnve precedent for rhe custom 
of aucce.^slve clan governments to cooperate 
with either the Liberals or CcmsUtutlonnl 
Progreagives. 

WheUp ill 1B93^ the Liber^kl Party and the 
Progressive Party^rganfzetl in 13S§ by 
coalition of the then Conatitullonal Pro^ 
gressivea and other minor parties—united 
in the Constitutional Party aiming at over¬ 
throwing the deeply-rooted Ann clique in¬ 
fluence, a new Cabinet wa* formed under 
Shigenubu Okuma. The hegemony^ in this 
way, shifted to the hanib of a political 
iiarty% but only four inontba Jaterp this 
Cabinet fell due to the luitagonisni; and 
strife between the ex-Ubera] and ex--Pro- 
gregaive factions in the Cdns^tutioaal 
Party* resulting in the comehsck of the Ann 
clique influenee to power. 

Wi th the Sino-lapane&e War as a morden- 
tum* capitalisni in this country made re¬ 
markable progress, and the voice of the 
capitalist dass in political matters became 
more influent I uL This progress of cap! tab 
ism, on the other liand^ inevitably brought 


about the birth of the laboring class 
throughout the country^ which was thence¬ 
forth gradually recognized as a powerful 
sdcial inf!uetice. 

During World Wrt I Japan 

participated on the side of the Allied Fow- 
ei^. The outbreak of this War coincided 
with the rapid development of the Jspaiiese 
ecoucmic wotldp and brought about a mark¬ 
ed war botim after ISIS. This boom was, 
however* simultaneously accompanied by a 
rccordbreaking rise in prices and extreme 
difficulty in the living conditions of the 
generaJ public. Progress of demneratk 
movement, rapid development of labor 
movenienl, rice rfota^ueh were tho inevi-. 
table products of ihuae daysi of unstable 
socisi conditions. 

The Hare Cabinet, supported »ojdy by 
the influtmee of the politioai parly, was or- 
ganfwd in 1921. The following Kalo 
Cabinet, established the system of imivema! 
suiTrase in I9S6. At tho same time it 
snceeecled in seenrin^: the Diet's spprovai of 
the Law for the Maintenance of Public 
Peace. This Law was aimed at indicting 
severe penalty tin communlam. a system 
that plotted to stir up revolution in the 
country and denied the right of private 
owners hip. 

Since the establishment of the Hara 
Cabinet it had become a eustoia to organiie 
a Cabinet on the basis of a political party, 
and the bond between the political party and 
the capitalist-landowner classes w’fla streng¬ 
then d. This close relationship, howijTer. 
brought about the corruption of the politi- 
eai party hh a matter of course, and party 
politics gradually lost public confidence, 

ToT^-ai-da the World War 11 

In the political movement of the lS20'a 
« new element was discerned, namely, tha 
jwrt plajed by the military peraonneL espe¬ 
cially young oflkere. Their bachgTOund was 

d^adludced foreign nelntlona due to the 
Cemmuniatic Revolution In Russia, the 
Ualted States'active policy in the Far East 
and widespread anti-Japanese sentiment in 
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China, aroiif^ed by the pro^re^ of the tm- 
tiDnal uaihcaiiDH movement In addition, 
at hiimu. Party Government hnti been dis¬ 
credited, und was rcg’arded with dissatisfac¬ 
tion; besides, Uiere were un^Lnbie iociaJ 
cDJiditicina broujfht about by the ecoadmic 
depression. Theac dissatiahed youn^ army 
men hated the political parties. They 
thduirht that the fact should not be over- 
iooked that the Japanese rights and in¬ 
terests in Uanchuriap built up by yearsi of 
BtrenuDu^ bbor^ was bein^ endangered, 
owing to the w'eak-kneed and ihi patriotic 
foreign policy of the successive party 
Cabin eta. They were also greatly indig¬ 
nant over the spread of Marxism in this 
country. A series of coups d'Siat (the 
March incident of 1931, the ^IS Incident 
of 1932 and the 2-26 Incident of 1936) was 
earned out by them with the object of 
cleansing the Augean stabler! by means of 
establishing a military cabinet after remove 
ing the leaders of political and financial 
w'orlds. Though the^ schemes all ended in 
failurer the right to a voice by the military 
in political matters was Increased^ 

Meanw'hilc, the Manchurian Incident took 
place in 193and in 1932+ Manchoukuo was 
established, chiefly by the maneuverings of 
the Japatiesc military-. Foreign rebtipna 
of Japan were thus going from bad to 
worse and such measures were subsequently 
taken as the secession from the League of 
Nations in 1933, from the Lemdon Con¬ 
ference in 1935, the conclusion of the Japa- 
nese^German-Italian Anti-Comintem Pact 
in 1936, and the Japanese^^Gernuin-ltaljaii 
Military' Alliance in 1949. 

fu 1937, the SincKJapanese Incident broke 
out which rapidly devdophPd into large scale 
warfare. In 1938, the National Mohiliza- 
tion Law vm^ enacteil tta character os 
mandutor^' legislation with considerably 
wide power naturally produced a W'oakenlng 
of Diet activities. 

In 1040, the raiffei’-l'oftjisan^Aai (the Ini' 
perial Rule Assistance Assaciatlon J waii 
established. As this bunched a one partj^ 


system in this country, the then ejustlng 
political parties—-the ConstitutionaJ “Politi¬ 
cal Friends'* Party^ the Constitutional Dc- 
mocmtic Party, the Sixial Working Feoplo^a 
Fartyp etc,—w^ere forced to dissolve. World 
W'ttr l] broke out in J939+ followed in 1941 
by the Pacilii: War^ 

New stall 

as a democratic nation 

In August, 1945, Japan announced her 
unconditioiml surrender to the Allied Pow¬ 
ers, accepting the Potsdam Declaration, and 
w'oi^ thenceforth placed under the occupatiou 
of the Allied forces. The ocenpatian policy 
aimed^ in accordance with the Potsdam Dec¬ 
laration, at freeing Japan from militerism 
as w'eil as eHtahliahIng democratic prin- 
ciples. For achieving the former object^ 
such measures were auccesaively under' 
taken as disnrnuinent and diosaluDon of 
Japanese forces, war criminal trials^ purge 
of militaristic leaders, disbandment of ultra- 
nationaliatic organizatlotLS, and abrogation 
of mllltalistic kwT or regulations. For the 
last-named purpose, the establLsblng of 
democratic principles^ the restrictions Im¬ 
posed upon the political, civil and religious 
freedoms were removed, and agrarian re¬ 
form, disBolution of big hnancial combines, 
and the formafion of labor unions were 
carried out along paraJtcl Unea^ 

In January, 1946, the Imperial Edict was 
proclaimed in which the Emperor, hinificlf, 
denied his divinit^^ In November of the 
same yesr^ the new Const itution of Japan 
was pfomulgated founded upon the three 
fundamental principles, that, the sovereign 
power resided with the people^ renunciation 
of war^ and fundamental human rights. 
This new Constitution meant the new start 
of democratic Japan andj at the aame time, 
marked m importaiit tunung-point in the 
po-litical history of this country. With the 
eifeetuatjon of the peace trenty in I0&1+ 
Japan recovered her .sovereignty, and rejoin¬ 
ed the fnmHy of nalions. 
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Laws 


Legal history 

The Aral citant aeripta of this 
couxLtry back to the; J^hichi}d K^mpo 
(tht CoTtatitutiop of IT Articles 1 promu.1- 
gated in. 604^ in the reign of Empress 
Stiiko. However, this tvils, strictly speak¬ 
ing, not so much a law as a written elhlcai 
code for the o^cials and people. What is 
cotuidered as the first lex scripts both in 
name and reality was the vanoos law's and 
regalatioas enacted after the Taik^i-m 
Kiiiithin Cthe Heformatioti of the Talka 
Era I in d4o. These were enacted accord¬ 
ing to the legislation of Chin a, but* as 
such lea ecripta began to recode to a low 
ebb from about the year 9d7 onw-iirdp lex 
nonscrlpta became the nucleiui of the 
legislation of this conntryv 

Tho Shogun ate ayatem dated from 119^, 
in which a leader of the m/fiiirai ruled 
I be State with the delegated authority 
from the linperiEd CourL After several 
rtrpetitiotis of isstabliahmcnt and collapse 
of the Shogutiatesp the reign of the Toku- 
gawa, eetabliahcd in 1603, succeeded in 
enjoying prosperity tUl 186T* Daring the 
days under the Shogunate ride there were^ 
aside from laws prom aJ gated by the 
Slioguiiate^ many lows respectively made 
by aumerDUS han (feudal clansthe 
administrative districts of those days. 

Criminal law at that time adopted a 
cotisangoirteiiLis responsibility system and 
a join: respoDslbility aystetrip both with 
exteiisive interprolatlons* Though^ in 
principlot it only approved of the official 
paaisbment^^^^ exceptional kiUings such as 
for revenge were prescribed aa juetiftable. 

In l&iST, Tokugawa Yoeblnobu 

restored the reins of government to 
Emperor Meiji, and* by roturniiiig the land 
and people lo the Emperor and ostablLsh- 
ing prefeetnros in place of feudal ciansj, 
new centralissed -authoritarian rule w-ss 
bom with the Emperor aa its central figure, 
tn conpefiuence^ leglsbtion was thenceforth 


eimcted only by the central government 
Though the revival of laiva and regulations 
modeled after Cbine^^ Jegislatioii was 
temporarily observed during the opening 
yearR of the Meiji Ern^ there waa simul¬ 
taneously every Indication that the govern¬ 
ment intended to adopt the European way 
of legislation in which personal rights had 
iMsen respected more than any others. 

In ld3Ct* the Criminal Law and the 
Criminal Procedure I^iw were promulgated 
and were enforced two yeam later r'lsgg). 
These two laws were drawn up by the then 
French advisor to the government^ Custave 
Emile Bolssonade de Fontarabie,^ Introduc¬ 
ing syatematically the modem principle of 
legality of puiiiahinent, principle of partieSp 
the appeal system, the principle of making 
the procedure of trials public, etc. 

The Imperial Conatitution of Japan* 
granted by the Emperor, ^vas promulgated 
in and came into force the next year. 
This Constitution was drawn up by 
Inoue Tsuy^hi and others in compliance 
with the idea of Itb Hlrobuml who, 
previously, had visited European countries 
and in vent j gated chiefly the German 
Constitution. Although in this [mperlfd 
Constitution the principles of mudem con- 
stitutlojial government were seemingly 
adopted, the principle of sovereign ptrw-er 
rei-idlng in the Emperor was firmly es¬ 
tablished in such a way that the rigtiU of 
siipofintendance of the Emperor made the 
aepuiratlou of the three pijwera not very 
conspicuous, and, in consequence* the 
competence and righm of the Diet were 
inevitably limited. The Diet consisted of 
the House of Peers and the House of 
liq>reftoii^live8t members of the Impe- 
Hal Family, peers and Imperial nominees 
formed the former, w'hlte elective members 
formed the tatter. Concerning the main- 
tejiance of human rights, rhe freedom to 
^oa-ie and change one s residence, freedom 
from bondage of any kind, freedom of 
religion, freedom of a^embly and associa¬ 
tion as well as apeechp press and all other 
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formK of esprefliskn, inviolabiJIty of rcsi- 
derHze and owners hip* and secrecy of 
eoiTiTnqiiicatifin, cte.p wi^re declared* even 
if most e>f theae human rights were 
gtiamntoed but nomitifllJy- The Conatitu^ 
tion abo prescribed that all of the people 
were equal under the law, but It coald 
hardly escape the charge that the provialon 
iidopted only fur the conacjence'a enke. 

In 1890 the new Criminal Procedure 
Code took the place of the then existing 
Criminal Procedure Law', which also 
followed the French legislation. This Code 
wsi! elfeclive untill the one baaed on the 
German legislation was promulgated bi 
W22^ Oa the other hand-, the new 
Criminal Law was proTnuJgated in If^OT 
modeled also after Germany. These law's, 
logether with such new legislation in the 
field of clvii Affairs aa the Civil Procedure 
Code of 189 It ft part of the Commerciai 
Code of IS9S. the Civil Code of l^S and 
the new Commercial Code of 1399, reversed 
the existing relation belw^een lex seripta 
and lex non i^crlpta according to ivhich 
the former hud only been supplementing 
the latter. 

Of the above-mentioned laws and codee, 
the drawing up of the Civil Code was 
launched in IS70 by Eto i^himpei who, 
with reference to the Civil Code of France 
translated by Mitsukuri Rinsho* oomplated 
his work in 1890, and the Code w^as at 
once prom ul gated in the Rame year. Ite 
enforcement was. however, poatpontMj 
because of the rising objection that the 
inlrtnluction of the nonteabi of the Civil 
Code of France into this eoantry just as 
it stood had brought In many points which 
did not conform with the actual eituatlon 
or national tradition of Japan. Following 
this, a new draft of The civil code was 
drawn up by Lime Kenjirfi. Horumi Nobu- 
stiige, and Tamil Masnaki modeled on the 
firet draft of the civil code of Germany, 
which was promulgated and enforced in 
and 1898 respectively^ Since about 
that time the legialatinn of Japan made 
rapid progress In every field, thus simuF 
tnneously completing the structure as a 
modern law'-gavemed state. 


In August of tDlfi. the World War II 
w'as terminated by Japan^s acceptance of 
the Potsdam Declaration. A new draft of 
the eoRWtitutian waa, in consequence, drawn 
up by the State Minister Slatsumoto Joji 
os chairman of the drafting committee 
for the purpose of fulfilling the promise 
of democratiaing the country and maioi- 
taining everlasting peace. The General 
Headquarters for the Allied Powers* how¬ 
ever* presented a draft of their own, and 
ordered that an entirely new one be 
drawn up In jiuch a way that the fntiila- 
mental principles of their draft would be 
perfectly adopted. The government ac¬ 
cordingly started work anew, and the 
reflult^ after being passed by the Diet, was 
promulgated in 1946 and enforced the 
following year. This la the present 
Constitution of JnparL 

In the nOT*^ Constitution it is proclaimed 
that the eovereign power resides with the 
people, in consequence* the Diet, govern¬ 
ment and Court of jnatioe share this 
power. The Emperor performs only such 
acta in matters of state as are provided 
for in the ConatltuLion as the symbol of 
the State and of the unity of the people, 
and does not have powers related to govern¬ 
ment. The Diet is established 05 the 
highest organ Of slate power oJid only in 
the case of being able to gain its support 
can the Cabinet be established. The Diet 
consists of the House of Hepreaentatlves 
and the House of C^uncillorer of which the 
members are elected by popular vote. 

The fundamental human rights are 
widely guaranteed and conferred upon the 
people of this and future generations as 
eternal and inviolable rightan Further¬ 
more the Conaiitution provides for many 
new human rights which were found in 
the former Imperial ConstItution, that Is, 
freedom of thought and conscience, aca¬ 
demic freedom, right lo main lain the 
minimum standard uf wholeaome and 
cultured living, right to work, right of 
w^qrkera to organ I ze, etc^ Confiequen t on 
the establishment of nominal and virtual 
equality of all of the people under this 
Constilution, the franchise was ako ex- 
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tend&d to womoii. it mmt be added Imily 
that there en artfele pro'^idlD^ for the 
absolute renunciation of war. 

As for the |iarticuiarty irnporlaTit Amend* 
ineota of iefrlslation^ that of the Crltaind 
Procedure Code tn 104 & Enust be meationed 
fir»t. The Code wbjs completely revised^ 
adoptiqjT widely the merita of similBr laws 
of Enirland and the United States as the 
necresaity of warrant iaaued by a judge id 
the ease of legal diapoHitiont the procedure 
of inditatLng the reason in the rase of 
ciialody* strict obaervatiofi of the Ibw 
cernceming evidence, strengthening of the 
party principle during procedure ip a 
public trial, etc. A^ide from these points 
the following amendments were made with 
the object of securing the fundamental 
human rights in iriew; abolition of pr^ 
Uminary exatnination, fundamental im¬ 
provement of the system of appeal, 
restriction on summary processn etc. 

As to the Crimiiml Lavr^ s^'eral articles 
which we-re contradictory to the idealA 
provided for in the new Conatitutiop^ 
including l^e majeste were resemded or 
amended in 1&47, 

The books on relations and inheritance 
of the Civil Code were amended and enforce 
ed in 1947 and 19'1S reapectivdy in order 
to realisEc the dignity of the individunl 
and the equality of sexes In family life 
prescribed in the Constitution. In the 
revised Code, such systems as the headship 
of a house and the succession to the head¬ 
ship of a house were not admltted- 

The legislation of this countr>' has thus 
been consolidated with the promulKatinn 
of the Habeas Corpus Law» the Labor 
Uoiun Law* the Labor Standards Law the 
LAbor HclalJuits AdiuHtment Law and 
other various laws in the field of labor 
and social welfarOt for the purpose of 
realizing the idenlfi of the new Constitution 
of Japan. 

Kinds of present laws, 
regulations, etc. 

ITie Coniiitilulion. For making amend¬ 
ments to the Conatltution it is necessary^ 


In the hr^t place, to pa^ a resolution to 
this effect by a majority of two-thirds or 
more of the respective members of the 
House of Repro^entativea and the House 
of CouncUJore^ and. in the secrond place, to 
refer the approv^:^d resolution to the people 
and lo gain their approval. Cciitipared 
with other laws or regulations the Con¬ 
stitution has the strongeat formal validity, 

Ijiwb. The lawB are promulgated by 
the Diet* the sole lawmaking organ of the 
State. Neither Imperial sanction nor 
Cabinet agreement is neceswaryp whenever 
in the case of prescribing matters concern¬ 
ing the people^a rights, freedom and obliga^ 
tion^ a law must be promulgated. The Jegal 
force and validity of laws are inferior to 
the Conatitutiotij while superior to other 
regulatiDna. 

Parliamentary^ rules. The House of 
Heprwentatives and the Bouse of Council- 
tors tan establish their respective rules 
pertaining to meeting®, proceedings and 
inteirml discipline. 

Siipreme Court rule®^ The Supreme 
Court is vested with the rule^iziakiDg power 
under which it determines the rulea of 
procedure and of practice, and of matters 
relating to attorneys, the internal discipline 
of the courts and the administration of 
judicial affairs, and mat Lera authorised by 
the law. 

Cahinel orders. The Cabinet enacts 
Cabinet ordem in order to execute the 
provisloiui of the Conatitnitjou and of the 
law. There are orders to execute prori- 
aiijiifl of the law and the ones authorized 
by the law^ and, in the latter case^, penal 
proviBiona can be included. 

MiniHlria] iirdi nances. Each l^Linister 
tan enact ministerial ordinances to estab¬ 
lish supplementary matter?i necessary to ex¬ 
ecute provisions of the law and the Cabinet 
order The legal force and validity are 
laferlar to the law and the Cabinet order 

Others. Audit Board Rulea, National 
PersonuEj Authority Raie^, other rules 
established by the head of each external 
bureau. 
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and rulen of local public 
Imlips, Rcfruialiod^ arc yRuslIy esiUb- 
Hehcd by ibe ffaneml flAaembly of local 
public bodicRn while ru\^ are eatablished 
by their head man. Their legfal force and 
■validity are inferior to the law. 

Outline of present legislation 

The number of the laws now in effect is 
approximately IJOO, and if Cabinet orders, 
mlniaterial ordinances* etc, are added^ there 
is a total of more than 7,000 ejeeepting the 
ones eatabllBhrct by local public bodies. 

The lothmiui^ is a list of the more im¬ 
portant laws in effect 

Public Laivs 

Imperial House Liiw^ Icnperlal House 
Economy Law* Nationality Law, Law" 
governing the Application of Laws, State 
Redress Iaw^ Halvas Corpti,^ Law^ Adminis¬ 
trative Appeal Law, Diet Law, Public Of¬ 
fices Eiectiaii Law, Law concern lag the 
Kegulatioa of PoHticnl Funds and Eicpendi^ 
lures. Court Organisation Law, Law of the 
Peopte’'s Examination of the Supreme 
Court Jiideeij+ Law for Impeachment of 
Judged;, Law concerning Status of Judges,, 
Fubiic Proqurator'a Ofhee Law^ law of At¬ 
torney at Law, Cabinet Law« National 
Government Organixatiop Law, National 
Public Service Law, Local Autonomy Law, 
Local Public Ser^^ice Lawt Finance Law, 
Accounts Law, National Property Law, 
Audit Beard Law, National Tax CDllectjon 
Xjiw, Income Tax Law, Corporation Tax 
Law, Cuatnms Law» Local Finance Law^ 
Local Tax Law* Police Law, Self-1}elence 
Forces Liiw^ Subversive Activities Preven¬ 
tion LaW;^ Fire Service Law* Law for Ad¬ 
ministrative Executive by Proxy, Law 
■concertiing Execution of Police Duties, 


Rond Traffic Control Lftw, l^nd Expropria¬ 
tion Law, City-Planning l 4 iw„ Construction 
Standard Law, Infiurtious LHsenacs Preven¬ 
tion Law, Fundamental Law of Education, 
Sehod Education Law. Cidtural Properties 
Protect ion Law* 

Laim concerning Civil Affairs 

Civil Code, Family Regiatraticm Law, the 
Immovables Registration Law^ Leased Land 
Law-, llouiBe Leaae Law", Commercial Code^ 
Law on Bills, Law on Cheques, Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code* Law for Special Regulatkns 
concerning Procedure of Admifilstmtive 
Litigations^ Law of Procedure in Personnel 
Matters* Law" of Procedure in Non-Con ten- 
tioua Matters, law for Adjustment of 
Domestii: Eeiations, Law for Conciliation 
of CivU Affairat Bankruptcy Lnw"* Composi¬ 
tion Law^ 

Latvs concerning Crimiml Adairs 

Criminal Code, Minor Offense Law, 
Criminai Procedure Code, CrJtnitial In¬ 
demnity Law^ Juvenile Law* Prisem Law, 
Offenders^ Prevention and Rehahilitation 
Law. 

Laws cojiceming Social and Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs 

Lak>oT StAndanl Law", l^bor Union Law, 
Labor Edatiotis AdjusttnEUi Law, Health 
Insurance Law, Unemployment Insurance 
Law, Empluynient Security LiWt Daily life 
Security Law^ Child Welfare Law* Law con¬ 
cerning Prohibition of Private Monopoly 
and Methods of Preserving Fair Trade* 
Banking Law, Securities and Exchange 
Law, Postal Service Law^ BroadcastUig 
Law, Aviation Law", Copyright Law, Patent 
Law, Foreign Exchange and Foreign Trade 
Control Iaw. 


Emperor and Imperial Household 


Emperor 

The position of the Emperor radically 
changed with the enforcement of the pro- 


!4ent Constitution of Japan in 11147, Back 
in 1867, w"hen the Tokugawa Shoguoate put 
a period to lU administrative domination 
of over 270 years^ restoring the rein of 
government to the Emperor* the Emperor 
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himself, a^ji assumed persona] command 
of the administration of the affairs of 
state. 

The imperial Constitution of Meiji was 
promulgated in 1883 declarinfr that the 
Japaneiie Empire should be ruled over by 
the unbroken line of Emperors, In this 
Constitution the position of the Emperor 
was provided for as sacred and inviolable 
because it» foundation can be traced back 
lo the giKU who were said to have founded 
the country and were considered to he the 
ancestors of the successive Emperors. The 
Emperor at that time had a]] the rights 
of eovereignty of the state. That te. the 
legislative power was eocercised by him 
after obtaining the sanction of the then 
Imperia] Diet, The administrative power 
was also exercised by him with the advice 
of Ministers of Stale, while the judicial 
power was exercised by the court of justice 
in the name of the Emperor, 

In the present Canstittition, however, it 
is clearly declared tliat sovereign power 
resides with the people based on the princi¬ 
ples of democracy, and. in consequence, the 
posit! on of Eni[ieror as the sovereign b 
denied. Instead, the Constitution provides 
that the Emperor h the aymhtd of the 
State and of the unity of the people, deriv¬ 
ing his ponitlDn from the will of the people 
with whom resides the sovereign power. In 
such prescriptions as those prescribing 
tluit the imperia] succession should go to 
the male off-spring of the male line of Im¬ 
perial lineage, and that the abdication of 
the Emperor ia not recognised, there is no 
difference i;etween the former Constitution 
and the present one. 

The Emperor boa resigned from the po¬ 
sition tf Hovercign power, and has perform¬ 
ed thenceforth only the acta of formality aa 
the symbol of the state nnd of the unity 
of the people. Furthermore, the advice and 
approval of the Cabinet is required for ail 
acts of the Emperor fn matters of atata 

The Emperor performs the folJowing acts 
in matters of state. 


iJ" Appointment of the Prime Minister 
and the Chief Judge of the Supreme Court, 
Promulgation of amendments of the 
constitutiott, laws, cabinet orders and tren- 
tie#- fS) Convocation of the Diet. t4) 
Dissolution of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. (5 i. Proclamation of general pJec- 
tion of members of the Diet. i6> 
Atteatation of the appointment and diamie- 
sal of Ministers of State and other offlciole 
m provided for by law. and of fulJ powers 
and credentials of Ambassadors and Minis¬ 
ters, <7t Attestation of general and 
special amnesty, commutation of punish¬ 
ment, reprieve and restoration of rights. 
(8) Awarding of honors, fft) Attesta¬ 
tion of rnalruments of ratifleatioo and 
other diplomatic documents as provided for 
by law. «1<1> Receiving foreign umbas- 
#adorB and minlsteni. (li t Performance 
of ceremonial functions. 

In case the Emperor has not come of 
age. or cannot perform his acts In matters 
of state because of serious mental or physi¬ 
cal disease or serious hindrance, a Regency 
is instituted, A male or female member of 
the Imperial Family come of age who. 
simultaneoualy, stands first in n certain 
isubimhcd orde.'-, a.sfiumes the Regency. 

Imperial Household 

The general matters relating to the Im¬ 
perial Household, under the former imperi¬ 
al Constitution of Meijt, were provided for 
in the Imperial Moosie Law* which was not 
and did nut need to Itc p.-is.>ied by tlie Im- 
pcrial Diet, but, since the promulgation of 
the new Constitulian, they have been pro¬ 
vided for in the laws passed by the Diet, 
the highest organ of state power. 

Close relatives of the Emperor compose 
the Imperial Family. They are the Em¬ 
press, the Grand Empresa Dowager, the 
Empress Dowager, Stunno (the legitimise 
children of an Em^ror and legitimato 
grand children of an Emperor in the legiti¬ 
mate mnte line in the case of a rnele^. Nut-. 
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Uhc legitimuto ghiidren af nn Em^ 
pgror tind IcirHlniiite gTflnd children of &ij 
Emperor in the legitimate mule Hue in the 
case of ft femaJeK 0 ‘the leifitimnte de- 
seendantj^ of an Emperor in the third and 
later generations in the legitimate male 
line in the rase of ii milled, the mnaorta of 
O, and Jn-o ahe legitimate deacendanU of 
an Emperor m the thh-d and later genera- 
tiorifi in the legitimate male line In the 
caie of a females At preseat the Imperial 
Family consists of the Emperor, the Em¬ 
press, three children of the Emperor in- 
eluding the Croum Prince, and nine 
members belonging to the bouses of three 
namely, Chichibu, Takanmtsu and 

Mikasft, 

Unlike the situation under the fortner Im¬ 
perial Constitution, the Emperor and the 
meinbers of the Imperial Fatculy are, in 
principle, under the lawfi^ concerning taxa¬ 
tion, civil affairs^ etc., but In certain affairs 
exemption Is legnJIy made. When a new 
Empei'or succeeds to the thfooCi the Cere¬ 
mony of Accession Ifl held, and when the 
Emperor dies the Rites of the Imperial 
Funerai are perfoimed. 

In order to exercise^ La the matters re^ 
latiiig to the Imperial Household the powers 
provided for by the Imperial House Law 
and other la^'S, the Imperial Hous« CouneiJ 

Diet and 


Diet 

History 

Prior to the Meiji Era continuous des¬ 
potic govomment bad been carried out In 
Japan in the same manner as In the other 
Eastern countries, and, since there had been 
no sueb syatem as the EtaU-Gen^raux of 
mediaeval Europe nor the tradition of self- 
governing administration, what is to be 
cuiisldered as the mother-body of modern 
parHamentarism hardly cxiFsted* It was a 
year after the Meiji Restoration nf LB6S 
that a public opinion council system was set 
tip, the germ of parliimientariism of this 


with ten members is estuhllahed. These 
members canrtlst of two Imperial Family 
members, the presidents and vice-president 
of the iJouae of Hepresentattves and the 
House of CounclUors^ the Prime Minister, 
the head of the Imperial HouaDhold Office, 
the Chief Judge and one other judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Imperial House Economy Law' has 
l>een established in relation to the economy 
of the Imperial Household. Under the 
former Imperial Constitution the Imperial 
House property was approved ajs the apecial 
property of the imperlfd Houfiehold, and 
all it£ expenses w^ere disburt^ed by the re¬ 
venue from the Imperial House property^ 
placing the Diet In the upper gallery, ex¬ 
cept for ft certain amount of expense 
defrayed annually by the National Treasury 
through the budget With the promulga¬ 
tion of the new Constitution the Imperial 
Hoiifie property reverted to the State and, 
at tbe same timi^ it wras determined that 
the expenses neceissftry for the Imperial 
Household must be appropriated in the 
national budget and be passed by the Diet* 
Furtherniore. the Constitution provided 
that no properly could be given to, or re¬ 
ceived by the Iinperiai HousCi nor cnuld 
any gifts be made therefrom, without the 
authoriiation of the Diet. 

Election 

country. Thougi) thin nyntem wn? a surt 
of coafcrence held by the council membeni 
the procedure of the povemmeBt’s takinir 
the Initiative of selecting eud appointing 
its constituent members clearly showed the 
fact that this system did not represent 
the people. It was only an advisory fom- 
mittec of which the resolution did not 
restrict the government, hut be that as 
it may, that this system afforded to the 
people an ampler opportunity of speaking 
upon the subject of pol l ti cs cnOBO t be 
denied. 

Karly in the 1970’a the public demand of 
escabtisHln« the Diet composed of popularly 
elected representatives became powerful 
and the petitions to this effect were made 
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one after another. With these situatioaa 
for the backjtrotiJidl, Lhe popularly elected 
local futt^eidbUei^ "were awccesaively establish¬ 
ed between the yeara 1S7B and lesOp and. 
tofrether with the prEimulgaUnn of the Im- 
periai Constitution of Japan of 1&S9, the 
(formers Diet Law, the House of Peers' 
Ordinance tuid the Law concerning the 
Election of Members of the House of Rep- 
re^entatives^ the foilttdation of the Imperi¬ 
al Diet of this cnuntn' w'aa grEduaBy 
fcrtmed. The first [mperial Diet was con¬ 
voked on November 29, IBDOp with the rep¬ 
resentatives popularly elected m July of 
the aamc year, and on this day the im¬ 
perial Constitution came into force. 

The Imperial Diet under the Imperial 
Conatitutiun of Meljl cocLSiatod of the 
House of Representatives and the House of 
Peers, aoch W'hilo Lhc former was cotuposed 
of the members popularly elected by the 
people* the members of the latter must be 
either the Imperial princes or peers, or 
those appointed by the Emperor. The 
competence of the Diet was limited In such 
a way ajfi that, though it was necessary for 
the \nwii and the national budget to be pas¬ 
sed by the Diet the final approval was 
made obtaining Imperial jianction. Fur¬ 
thermore, because of the fact that the 
scope of the matters needing taw was 
restricted by the Const! tut Loti, the govem- 
tnenl was able to enact orders in various 
cases. The gavemmenl waa^ also empower¬ 
ed to Issue emergency Imperial ordlnaiices 
and to make umergency property disposi^ 
tiou concerning the me it ere needing, in the 
naLural order of things^ the discussion and 
approval of the Diet. Condusiozi of trea¬ 
ties* prucIamatiDD of war and conclusion of 
peace were. In addition to the matters con¬ 
cerning the Impfc^rlal H^^usehold and the 
supreme command of the military, provid¬ 
ed for as Lhc prerogative of the Emperor, 
outside the DieFa competence. The pre¬ 
rogative of the Emperor also included the 
convocation, opening, closing* suspension, 
prolongaticin of Iho Diet and the dissolu¬ 
tion of the House of EeprcHentatives. 
lilinisters of State were iurlBtic4d!y ajH 
pointed by the Emperor and assumed 
responsibilities for him, not for the Diet. 


Present Setup 

The new Censtitution based open the 
principles of liberalistn and demoerucy waA 
promulgated in ld'47« two yenr^ niter the 
tennination of tbe World War II. The pro- 
ckmallob that sovereign power was to re¬ 
side with the people, that the authoritf 
for govemtncAt was to be derived from the 
people a. well so that Its powers were to 
bo exercised by meaR. of the representa¬ 
tives of the people, eonsequentiy brought 
aboat a remarkable change in the ftyatem 
and competence of the Diet. The CoDSti- 
tution provided that the Diet was the high¬ 
est organ of state power, and the sole 
law-mskibg organ of the State. Executive 
power was vested In the Cabinet, and the 
Emperor’s prerogative wna limited to per¬ 
form, with the adviee and approval of the 
CahiRet. only formal it lea as the symbol of 
the State and of the unity of the people. 

Setup. The Diet conaiats of the House 
of Hepreaeatatives and the House of Coun¬ 
cillors. The members of each House are 
elected by direct voting of the people of 
twenty years of age and over, and the 
number and the term of office of the mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
the House of CoimciRors are respectively 
J67. for a term of four years, and 25<t, for 
a terra of six years. Eteetioa for half the 
iQembere of the House of Councillors takes 
place every three years. Members of both 
Houses receive appropriate annual pay¬ 
ment and allowances, are offered as well 
other conveniences, and are aiso exempt 
from apprehension while the Diet is in 
Session, except in cases provided by law. 
They are not held liable outside the House 
for speeches, debates or voles cast inside 
iJie House, No person is permitted to be 
a member of both Houses aimaltaneouaty, 
and no member of either House holds con¬ 
currently a pooitiou as olSeia] of the Gov¬ 
ernment or of a local public entity, or as 
officer or member of the staff of a Public 
Corporation daring the term of his office, 
except the position of Prime Minister! 
other State Ministers, Director of Cabinet 
Secretariat, Deputy Director of Cabinet 
Secretariat, Parliamentary Vice-Ministem 
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of eoi:h Ministry or eiip^iaJly 

de^irnnted law. 

Opefilnir and rlofilnf? of th*^ Diet. An 
ordinary iiefi.^if>ii of the Diet is convoked 
annually In December aa a rule and \\s 
term i^ one hundred and fifty days. An 
Ectrnordinary flessioa la convoked by the 
Emperor, with the advice and approval of 
the Cabinet, tipon a demand gubinltted to 
the Cabinet, under joint aignature of one- 
fotirth or mote of all the members of either 
House. When the Hoiiae of Representa- 
lives la diaBolved there must be a general 
election, and a special action of the Diet 
by newly elected meinber^t must he convok¬ 
ed. The term and ite eJtteiision of either 
an extraordinary or a special aefision ate 
determined by concurrent decisions of both 
Housest buU if the Houses do not reach 
Agreement in the caae of the determination: 
or extension of the term, the decision of 
the HoitBe of Representativi^ prevnils. The 
Emperor es^ with the advice and approval 
of the Cabinet-p able to diaaolve the House 
of Representatives in case of necessity* 
Under the new Gonstitutiofi the House has 
been dissolved four times up to the present. 
When Boch a measure is taken the Hoiiso 
of Councillors is naturally closed at the 
same time; however. In time of national 
emergency, the Cabinet may convoke the 
House id emergeiiey sesaioiu Though the 
Rouse of CounciUora is able to exercise all 
the competence of the Diet during auch 
emergency sessionp the measures taken be¬ 
come null and void unlesa agreed to by the 
Hou$o of Representatives in the next scs- 
sion of the Diet Such instances have oc- 
cured twice up to the present. 

Competence of the Diet* Amendments to 
the present Constitution are to be initiated 
by the Diet* through a cenenrring vote of 
two-thirds or more of all the members of 
each House* The amendment draft in- 
itiated is thereupon to be anbtnitled to 
the people for ratidcation« which requires 
the uidlrnmtlve vote of a majority of all 
votea at a special referendum or at such 
election os the Diet speclflesr 

Laws are promulgated only by the ap¬ 
proval of the Diet* A bill submitted by 
the Cabinet or by a member or mionbors 


of either House becomes a law on passage 
by both Houses. When the decision ol each 
Hou^e i.s different fn;>m the other, when no 
agreement can be reached through a joint 
committee of both HonseSj or when the 
House of CouncUlors does not take final 
action within sixty days after receipt of a 
bill passed by the Houso of Representa¬ 
tives, a hiii becomee a Jaw when a 

second time by the Houue of Repreecntn- 
tives by a majority of two-thirds or more 
of the members present, A special Jaw 
applicable only to one local public entity 
after passing the Diet, is enacted the 

eoment of the majority of the voter* o-f the 
local public entity coneemed. The Emperor 
promulgate* the laws thus approved, but 
does not have powers of cither sanction or 
veto. 

The budget come* into force also on pas- 
sAge by both Houses- The functitm of pre¬ 
paring the budget is performed by the 
Cabinet, and the budget must first be sub¬ 
mitted to the House of Representative*- 
Upon conaidcratlDii of the budget, when 
the House of Councillors makes a decision 
dllTerent from that of the House of Repre- 
aentativefl, and when no agreement can be 
reached even through a joint committee of 
both Houses, or in the case of failure by 
the House of Councillors to tote iLnal ictiou 
within thirty days after the receipt of the 
budget passed by the House of Representa¬ 
tives, the decisiorE of the House of Repre- 
acfitatives becomes that of the Diet. 

The Cabinet concludes treaties* It mustt 
however, ublaln prior or subsctiuent ap¬ 
proval of the Diet* As to this Diet ap¬ 
proval the superiority of the House of 
Representatives Is provided for by the 
CorLstitutiou as in the case of budget. 

The Prime Minister is designated from 
among the member* of the Diet by a re- 
solutiom and his appointineot is made by 
the Emperor, The superiorLty of the Hcubc 
of Representatives is also provided for as 
in the cose of budget and treaties, with a 
slight diflferenre thfiL when the House of 
Couneillors failB to make designation of the 
Prime Minister v^dthin ten days after the 
Ifouse of Representative* has made de- 
signnHou. the decision of the House of 
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l>ecomeii \ha decUlm cf the 

Diet. 

A.side from these function? the Diet 
determine? when the Stiito ohligAtes itself 
and when the Imperiei House makes any 
gills or is given or receive any property, 
appropriates in the budget ail eacpensea of 
the Imperial Household, approves suhse- 
qkiently fnr alJ payments from the reser\'e 
fund, and audita hmiJ Accounts of the e3c- 
penditurea and revenues of the Stat^. The 
Diet may approve of the Cablnef a appoint¬ 
ment of certain higher oflklab induding 
the auditors, as well as impearh and dis¬ 
miss Judges. 

Competence of Each House. Each Hous« 
may judge disputes related to qualihcatjona 
of ita meinberi and deny a seat to any 
member by passing a resolution by a ma¬ 
jority of two-thirds or more of the mem¬ 
bers present. Each House may select its 
own president and other ol!lcerS| establish 
nilesK give toUHenl to the arrest of 
members while the Diet 1 b in seci£iioti,i de¬ 
mand to frevt during the term of the ses¬ 
sion, members apprehended before Its open¬ 
ing, and punish memhers for disorderly 
conduct in order to exiie] a member a 
majority of two-tbirdi or more of the 
members preBont must pass a resolution 
thereon. Each Hou»e may conduct In vest J- 
gattnnif In reJation to the nations] admin¬ 
istration, luid demand the presence and 
testimony of ivitnesses and the presentation 
of records. Tho?e acting against this: pre- 
Bcrlptiop are punished by the court on com¬ 
plain I of either Houido. 

The Prime Mmister and other MinlaterB 
of State may, al any tlmcp appear in either 
House for the purpose of speaking oo hills, 
rcgardlesis of whether they are meml^ers of 
the JiouBe or not- They must appear when 
their presence is required in order to give 
unswers or explanAtioii^. 

The llouse of Representatives may pnas 
a resolution of non-con ddence in the C»bl- 
net or reject that of confidence in the 
CabLoct In such a case the Cahinot mu.Ht 
resign en maBae uoleas the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives Is dissclved within ten daya. 

Steering of Houne proceecjingsv HusineaK 
-cannot be tratiimeted in either House un- 


iesfi one-third or more of the total mem- 
be^hip L? proaent, and aJl matters are de- 
eiiied in each House by a majority of half 
or more of those present, unless provided 
otherwise in the Constitution, and» in case 
of a tie^ the presiding Bpeaker decides the 
Is8ue. Detiberatioa in each House is prin¬ 
cipally to be pubLlc. and It is necessary to 
pass a rcBoluticn with a majority of tw^o- 
thlrda or more of the Tnembers present In 
order to hold a s^rel meeting. Agenda 
must, in principle, be published and given 
general circulation. Deliberation on the 
bills is made chiefly by the standing com¬ 
mittees of each House. 

The Secretariat and Legislative Bureau 
are instituted in each Eouse, and apecJai¬ 
ls la are appointed to the Standing CommiL 
tees. Nccaasaiy^ personnel of each House 
la appoitiEed by' each House respectively. 
The Xational Diet Library is mstituted in 
the Diet to help members in their Lnveati- 
gatioii and rcBcarch, and its Hesearch and 
Legislation Bureau holp^ the Diet and its 
members in their Icgislatiun activities. 

Election 

History 

The first Law for the Election of Mem- 
l^ers of the Houbc of Eepresentatives pro¬ 
mulgated in the same year os the 

promaigatioa of the Imperial Constitution 
of ileiji, provided that the elec Lora iiiu?t 
be male!! of twenty-five yeairTB of age and 
ov'cr who were paying fifteen gew or more 
a year In direct nAtlonoJ tax, and that the 
qUELllfiejition to stand for the Diet was to 
be a man of thirty years of age. The 
number of the members of the House of 
RcpteAenlativea waa fixed at 300. They 
were to be ck'Cted, la principle, one mem¬ 
ber per electoral district,, by open bahot. 
The Ebetion Law of 1000 adopted the 
system of the secret ballutp and* by re¬ 
pealed amendments aincE, one of the qualL 
fEcatioiis of voters, the netessarjr minJmum 
amount for paying the direct national tax, 
was reduced, while the fixed number of the 
House of RnpresentativeB was increasecL 
Though whenever the Law was amended 
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the eaEtent of nn clecicprai district and the 
ntimber of the Diet !rdembers to be elected 
thereffom chnnj^ed^ it wm by the Election 
Law of 1E)25 that the universal Eiuffrage 
Rystem came into esiBtence for the fli-ftt 
time. 

The Election I^w promulgated !n 1915, 
the year of the terminnlbn of hostilities, 
provided that the voters should be twenty 
years of asre or over and those twenty-five 
years of age or over are eligible fco become 
members csf the Dietp as well as gave w 
women Ehe franchise and eligibility for 
election. The Constitution proimiljjaled the 
following year guaranteed universal adult 
sufTratre and the secret ballot with regard 
to the election of public offlcialfi^ and no 
discrlminJition was allowed hecatiae of race, 
creed, Bes^ social status or family origim 
In the Public Offices Election Law 

wm promulgated absorbing the then exist¬ 
ing I^w for the Election of Memberis of 
the House of Kepre^entailve^, Law for the 
Election of Members of the House of Coun¬ 
cillors, and other kw9 concerning the elec¬ 
tion of piibliti officers, by which the elec¬ 
tions of the members of both Houses, mem¬ 
bers of the assemblies, headmen of loco] 
public bodies^ have been carried out thence¬ 
forth. 

Present Setup 

Any Japanese natlonah regardless of 
who is twenty yeara of age or over has the 
right to vote in the election of the mont- 
bera of the House of Representatives, 
except those deprived of such a right be¬ 
cause of their criminal acts or other rea¬ 
sons. No person who has not been re¬ 
gistered in the electors' list is ahk to cast 
his vote* and it is proWded that to live 
for three consecutive months within the 
area of a city# town or village is the con^ 
dition necessary for regiatration in the 
elec tors' list. Those not registered in spite 
of their right to v^ote tan raise an objection 
under certain established conditlcmis. As 
for the cHgibiiity, tfmt any Japan^w na- 
tionah regardless of sex, who is twenty “five 
years of age or over ia eligible for mem¬ 
bership in the House of Repreaontativeiip 
nnd that there is no condition relating to 


the duration of residence are the chief 
points differejit from the conditionfl kid 
ilowm for voting. The fixed number of 
meiPberti of the House of Representatives 
is JST. to be elected from llT electoral dia- 
tricts, ^ to & member* per diatnet The 
affairs pertaluiiig to elecUons are chielly 
taken charge of by the Prefectural Electiod 
A dm in ist rat ion Commissions, of which the 
members are dected by the local assemblies. 

A person who intends to be a candidate 
for the House of Represen tat I v^es tnudt 
notify the election meeting chairman ^ ap¬ 
pointed by the elECtion administration com- 
mUsion concerned') a stipulated number of 
days before the date of election. This is 
applied as it stonda to the case in wrhich 
a person intends to name a person other 
than himself as a candidate. The peraon 
w^ho wants to be a candidate or who wants 
to recommend a candidate must deposit 
the amount of lb&*D00 ym. A national or 
local public otflcia] in office cannot run. in 
principle, as a EiODdidate for the Hotise of 
Representativea, On the day of election 
electors must come in person to the polling 
place, himself inscribe on his ballot the 
name of one candidate and casit it into the 
ballot box: however# the system of absentee 
voting and of voting by proxy is also ap¬ 
proved ill special cases. Lawsuits concern- 
lug the validity of Election or other election 
mutters can be iustltuted in a Higher 
Cotiri. 

\krious restrictions are eBtabllshed in 
relation to the election campaigiip and the 
maximum amount of the expense necessary 
for campaign la prescribed by Law. To 
candidates many kimk of conveniEnctii are 
offered at public expense. 

In the case of the cloction of members 
of the House of Councilinrs the pre&crip- 
Honfi by law are much the same as thone 
of the House of Representatives^ except 
the eligible agep terra# fixed number and 
electoral district. Any JupanesE national 
of thirty years of nge or over » eligible 
for membership in the House of Coun¬ 
cillors whoae term is aix yean*. The fixed 
number of Counclllora Is 350, of whom 100 
members are elected from the natioual con- 
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stitutacy and liO from tho pi^fectural 
ean^tltuenciei^ and half the membeta ar^ 
to be reelected every three years. The elec- 
tion of members from the nutioTial consti¬ 
tuency is carried out ef^tablishm^ the whole 
State an one electoral district, while in the 


case of those from prefect nral eon gift uenc- 
ie3 each eJectorai dietrict^ at one with 
each prefecture- The affairs pertaininj^r t& 
the election in national const It nency are 
chiefly taken charge of by the Central 
Etertion AdministratJoa Commissioo. 


Political Parties 


11131017 

Up to the Terminatimi of the World 
War II 

What IB conaldened ns the first s^rm of 
the political party in this country h the 
Patriotic Public Party established in Jan¬ 
uary < 1S74^ by Itagakj Taisuke and his 
followers. The KO-called Liberal Pcople^u 
Eight# Movement launched by this Party 
was brought to fruition in the establish- 
inent of parliamentarism in 1B90, Earlier 
in October, IS&l, the driving force of this 
movement organised the Liberal Party, the 
first full-scale politkal party of this coun¬ 
try* under Itagaki Talsukei while the in¬ 
tellectual clasa and fellow thinkers^ who 
found the radical character of this Party 
unsatisfactory* organised the slow and 
steady Constituttonal Progressive Part}- m 
March, IBSSp under Okuma Shigenobu. 

Though there had beeo several changes 
since the establlshitioTit of these parties, 
they were the Bource of two main currenta 
in the political history of Japan up to the 
outbreak of the World War ITi the Coo- 
etitutional ''Political Friends” Party^ estab¬ 
lished In l&DO in the current that appeared 
in the Liberal Party {ltd Hirobumb the 
leader!, had for a long time shared the 
control of the poUtica) world with the 
ConatllutJomU Party under Katd Taka^dcl 
and its rebirth, and with the ConAtitutioiml 
Democratic Party under Hantuguchi Osachi* 
respectively ecitablished In IBIG imd 1027 
in the Constitutional Progressive currenL 

The establishment of the 6kuma Cabinet 
in I09S suppoiied hy the CoastitntionE] 
Party, and of the ltd Cabinet in 1900 w'ith 
the member# of the ConstitutioiiiiJ 'Toli- 


tical FriondB" Parly as its miniatet^ 
launched the party cabinet syatm of this 
country. Since then we have had party 
cithlnotB often. The Ham Cabinet qf 19lS. 
esublished imder Hara Takaahl and of 
organized on the lines of the Constitutional 
"PolStJcai Friends"' Party, especially mark¬ 
ed a turning-point in the devdopment of 
party politics la Japan as a genuine party 
cabinet Afterwards, almost only party 
cabineta bad been organized auccesslvdy 
till, in the year of 1932, the SaSto Cabinet 
aaved the political situation subseiiuent to 
the oEsaasinatiorii of Premier InukoJ adopt¬ 
ing as slogau the *• whole-nation cabinet”. 
After that, in place qf the ebbing Influence 
of political parties, a dictatorial color 
came gradually deeper with the develop¬ 
ment of national and internatioiml situa- 
tiona^ and eventually reeulted in the 
establiehment of the Imperial Rule Aasia- 
lance Association in October 1940. This 
change marked the beginning of the One 
party syetem qf this country diasolvlng the 
then existing political parties. 

As for the Proletarian parties^ signs of 
activities to organize them were ob^sert'ed 
about the year 1901 when the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party was ordered to be dlaaolved im¬ 
mediately after its organization. About 1926^ 
various proletariaa partieB were successive¬ 
ly organizedn Ey the first imlversa! suf- 
fruge carried out in February, 1928, they 
succeeded for the first time in sending 8 
candidates to tho House of Representatives 
<the Social Peoples Party 4 ; the Labor and 
Parmer Party 2; the Japan Labor and 
Farmer Party 1 1 the Local Proletarian 
Party 1), Afterwards with the develop- 
meat of the labor movemenL the prole¬ 
tarian parties gradually began to extend 
their powers, and the Social Working 
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Peop]«8 Party won itS stats in the deneral 
vlection held in April, 19fl7. However, the 
development could not but become dull ow¬ 
ing to such a combination of unfavorable 
sit nations as the receatuess of the organi¬ 
zation of the working classes, indifference 
and lack of luiderstanding of the general 
public, especially of the farmers, and op¬ 
pressive mens urea taken by authority 
through restraining legislation including 
the Law for Maintenance of the Public 
Peace. 

.4/f^r the Termination of the 
World War 11 

The cessation of hoatUitles by the ac- 
c«ptEmc6 of the Pot4idaTn DeclAratiDn 
brriiUErht about a rapid penoaealLon of de¬ 
mocracy in thia country. In Novciinber of 
19^15 the Japan Social Democratic Party 
WAS organized under KaLnyama Tetsu* 
which WAS followed by the Japan liberal 
Party under Hatoyaraa Ichiro and the 
Japan Proffresaive Party under Machida 
€huji, both organized in the siicnc Novem¬ 
ber. The Japan Cemmiiniit Party was 
legalized and lanuched openly with Tokuda 
Kyujchi as its loaderp The new Confititu- 
tian provided that the Diet should be the 
highest organ of state power^ and the re¬ 
markably improved Influence of the politi¬ 
cal parties has made their activities unpre¬ 
cedentedly anlmsled. 

The Cabinet organized under Katayama 
Tct&u in 1947 was the Brat proletarian 
party cabinet in the political history of 
Japan as well as the first one under the 
new Constitution. It goes without saying* 
that the ones organized by the succeeding 
Premiers, Adhlda, Yosbida and Hatoyanm, 
were without e^cception party cabinets. 
Though post-war political parties, either 
conservative or reformative, have not been 
Able to avoid the changing of alignment, 
the reunion of the right and left factionH 
of the Social Democrats in October, ISSS, 
and the formation of the Liberal Democrat k 
Party iu November of the same year by 
fusion of the then existing com^ervativD 
parties, the Japan Democrats and the Lib-^ 
erals, brought about for the first time the 
two-party system much the same as the 


one eslablished In England, and, through 
the opposition of the coneervatives and the 
refonnatives, further developinent of 
cal parties in this couPtiry ia being OKpected. 

Present status 

The Number of the Seats of Each Parties 
in the Diet (as of December 7^ 1955)— 

House of Huuse of 
Party Kepresentativcs CounciJJorfl 


Liberal Democratic 

299 

119 

Japsp SocialigitH 

151 

€3 

Japan Gommimiat 

2 

1 

Labor pad Farmer 

<1 

o 

Ryokufu-kai 


46 

Independent and 
outers 

5 

3 

Vacancy 

3 

5 

Total 

467 

250 


Present Status of Each PaHy; Its 
Organs, Officers and Policies 
The Liberal Demucratic Party. This is 
ctFDservfltive party bom of the treoils in 
the pre-war Constitutional “Follticnl Fri- 
ends” Party and the Conatitutional Demo¬ 
cratic Party, It waa organized in Novem¬ 
ber. 1955, by the fuaiou of the then eiLst- 
ing lapan Democrata and the Liberals. It 
was decided that a vicarious organ was to 
take the place of the president until the 
presidential election scheduled in April, 
195G. In order to improve the instability 
of policy and the weakness of the backing 
organization which had been the uncon- 
querablo weak point of the conservatives, 
the Party has been patting forth effort* 
by strengthening the Political Affairs fe- 
search Committee, and by establiahing’ 
recently the cbtdnoan of the national oir* 
gnnizing committee and the Joeal resident 
organizing members. 

Organs—(a) Executive Organs—^Presid¬ 
ent, V^icB-President, Secretarj-Generol, Na¬ 
tional Organizing Committee (h) Deliber¬ 
ative Organs—^Party Cooventioo, Cenerel 
Meeting of the Members of both Houses, 
General Affaire Board (c) Political Af¬ 
fairs Research Committee (d) Organa 
inside the House—General Meeting of the 
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M^mbet^ of the of Rep^cwntfltivw^ 

CetiiBral Meotinf^ of th^ HoUise of CouficlUorHr 
Diet Affairs Committee^ Eltctlon Affikic^ 
HeudciLiirtera i e> Other Oririiii»—Audit 
Oi^an, Party Discipline CominittGe^ Local 
Resident Orgaoizinfif Member, etc. 

Offlcerfl—ta> Vicarious Officers—Jlato- 
ywim Tchiro, Ogata Taketora, Miki Bu- 
kichi, ftno Bamboko ib) Secretary General 
—KishI Npbusuke. 

Policy—tfli Genera! Fond amenta! Policy 
—1. Establishment of people’^s morals and 
reformation of educAtion 2. Clean-up of 
political and ofBrlal world B. Achievement 
of economic independence 4 h Establishment 
of a welfare state 5, Foeitive propulsion 
of foreigtt peace policy 64 Completion of 
independent structure of the nation, tb> 
Emergency Policy^—1„ Solutloa of pending 
diplomatic problems fa. KeaBOnable adjust- 
ment of HuA5o4apanese diplomAtlc rela¬ 
tions b. Solution of reparation problemsli 
2. EstabliBhment of clean politics Z. Ro- 
formation of education 4. Achievement of 
ecotiotnic independence (a. PropulsiDn of 
the five-year program of econcmic In¬ 
dependence b. Incretuw in employment c. 
Consolidation of social security ayHiemi 
5. Improvemeut of focNi control system 6. 
Retrcnchnient lu admioisttroEiou and fbiance 
7, Util illation of atomic energy in peace and 
promotion of scientific techniques 8. In¬ 
dependent Amendment of the Constitution. 

The Japan E^acJatint Pnriy* The right and 
left factions^ parted from each other since 
January of 1952^ reunited in October, 185&. 
Representing the refonnative voice of the 
nation, it haa been aharing the political 
world with the Liberal DcmocnitdH 

OrgonJt— (a) Central Organs—Party 
Ccmventlon^ Gonlml Committeer Central 
E?teeutivc Committee* RegulAtion Commit¬ 
tee ib i L^x-nl Organ-?—Similar organa are 
established In each prefectural federation 
atid branch.. 

Officers—Chairman of Central Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee-—Susniki Mosaburo (b) 
Sec ret A17 General—Asanuma Inejiro* 

Policy—ta> Extemiil Policy—1. Achieve- 
lueut of perfect independence 2. EnBurIng 
of peace mid security S* Establishmeot of 
iudependent foreign policy 4. Achieve^ 


ment of economic Independence 5- Dissent 
from present rearmament, checklug of tho 
increase of ^iMefence forces and realisa¬ 
tion cf their gradual decrease ii. Support 
to the United Nutiona And the United Na- 
tiona Police Force, 

>b} International Policy—1+ Estabtlsh- 
ment of pneifistie and democratic politics 
and the safeguard of the Constitution. 2. 
Socialization of atate structure^ 3* Draw¬ 
ing up and realization of five-year end ten- 
year programs in order to re-esLabhah 
Japanese economy. 4. Completion of social 
security and promotion of housing pro- 
grjam4 5. Creation of new social culture* 

The Japan CommuniiiiL Party, It was 
established in 1922 as an underground org- 
aulzation. With the leguliration after the 
war the party began to extend its {aducnce 
by leaps and bounda making '^Beloved Com¬ 
munist Party" (advocated by X Osaka 
Sanro^ its motto* and by the general eleC" 
tion of members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives carried out in January-, 1949, the 
party succeeded in winning 35 seats hy the 
votes which reached ns many ns 3,980,000 
tor 9.7^ of the total votes polled) j how¬ 
ever* the awilchot'er to Ihe power revolu-* 
tion formula consequent on the Comin- 
form's criticism In Januarj-, 1950, resulted 
in marked loss of it* influence. The party 
has again reverted to it-? policy so as to 
recover infiuence. 

Organs— i a) Cen tml 0 rgan s—Party 
Convention, Central Committee, Standing 
Caucus of Central Committee^ Secretariat, 
Control Committee (b) Conference and 
Committees are esLabiiabod; in ecab local* 
prefectural and district organlaation. 

OfEcers^ta) Standing Caucus of Cen¬ 
tral Commit tee--Koaaka SanKO, Shiga 
Yaihlo^ and idx other membera. 

Policy—^a^ External Policy—Racial io- 
dependimM and establishment of the *DVer- 
eigiity of Japan, etc* (b) Intcrrml Policy 
^Abotition of the Tcnnd ayotem and estal^ 
lishmeut of a democratic repuhlk etc. 

The Labor and Farmer Party. Estab¬ 
lished In July, 1948* by the members who 
(Receded from the Japan Social Democratic 
Party, its standpoint lies midway between 
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the left fuctiun of the S«iiJl9t0 and the 
CoinmuntBt&. 

Oi-ganji—ta) Central Or^anB—Party 
Convention, Central Coniinittee, Central 
Executive Committee, Central Headquar¬ 
ters Offices (bl Siitiilar organs are estab¬ 
lished in local organizations. 

Officers—(a) President—Euroda Toshio, 
Swretary-General—Nahabara Kenj'i, 

Pol icy_ u) External PoUcy—^Peiice 
through diplomatic conference, etc. tb) 
Internal Policy—Dissent from the retio- 
gresaive amendment of the Constitution, 
checking of fascism, revival of militarism, 
etc. 


The Ryokufu-luil, This organiaation was 
eaLablishcd by independent members of the 
House of Councillora elected by the first 
cloctiou carried out in May, 1947. '^is 
political organ Izatino is, strictly spcsJilng, 
not a political party but a sort of negoti¬ 
ation body, and, following neutral, dear- 
cut principles, it often holds the casting 
vote the second or third leading party of 
the House of Councillors. 

Officers—ta.J Chairman of the general 
Bssembiy of the Councillors—Sato Naotake 
lb) Chairman of the Political Affairs Re- 
search Committee—Hirose Hisatada (e) 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
Gota Fumio. 


Administrative Organization 


History 

Centred Admmistrative (h^ganizO' 
tion 

the pm^Teasive Western caun- 
Japan establisbtui the cablncit syiatam 
in IftSSp faur jears prior to the promutjjra- 
tlon of the Iteiperial Constitution of Meijlp 
taking the piece of the then existing Dajo^ 
kan (b. cabinet of old reirline) sjetem. This 
may bo cnnnidered the beginning of central 
adminlattatlve organization In Japan in Ita 
modern Hen^ep and Lta TsrLoua dcfecta were 
ctsrrttrted its wdl en its setup firmly estab¬ 
lished in a gignntic structure of central nd- 
minintration by the enforcement of the Im¬ 
perial Coils tltufjon of Meliia 

Under this Cotistltution the executive 
power reaided in the EreperDr, mid the com- 
peteace of the Min Inters of State or the 
Cabinet aa a collegiate court was Hmited to 
such an extant that they were only able to 
assist the Emperor in his exercise of execu-^ 
live power. The Constitution niao provided 
that each of the Ministers of State must as¬ 
sist the Emperor and that the Cabinet was 
to be organised by the Tinperlal Ordiiiaace. 
All the Mmisters of State, including the 
PreiuioTg were appointed by the Emperor 
without the Uiet's cancem. To Mm done 


they were to he responsible. With the in- 
creAse la power of the political party the 
system of Diet cabinets, similar to that 
established in England, was suceesafully or¬ 
ganized for some tim«v but the out-break of 
the last war put a period to this hnlf-'ripe 
pohtical custoui. Furthermtiire, tndepen^ 
dently of the Cabinet, the Priv^' Council was 
established as an advisory orgnh ts the Em¬ 
peror ivith the object of discussing Impor¬ 
tant matters of state, and. In Actual politics, 
it restricted the government to third 
House of the Diet, The setup of the execu- 
live was dcteruimecl in printiple in compli¬ 
ance with the Imperial Ordinaares proimil- 
gated by the sovereigT! power of the Em- 
peror^ 

With the promulgation of the new 
Constitution a ni.arked change was 
brought about in the setup of adminis^ 
trative organ iKatkn. The Principal paints 
were; fl) consequent on the fundamental 
change of the Emperor's position to the 
symbol of the State and of the unity of the 
people, liftsed on the principle of the reside 
Jng of flovercign power with the people, the 
Constitution provided that thr executive 
powers be vested la the Cabinet: (2 J con¬ 
sequent on the adoption of the Diet Cabinet 
principle, the Cabinet was placed under the 
control of the Diet: and (3) the position of 
the Prime MJnister as the head of the 
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Cflbinel flrmlv' Thff setup 

of administrative organizatioTj was based 
ou the laiv^ paa.^fhd by the Diet. 

Loca I Ad nmiistrative Organiza¬ 
tion 

The adoption of rnunicipiil and town-iiJ- 
Jnge .systems In 1SS8 and the following pre- 
feet u to and eounty in 1890 estab¬ 

lished the in ud&rn local uu ton omysyatem for 
the firgt time in Japan. Though, after the 
premulgatiQii of the Imperial Constitution 
of Meiji,^ the local right of aelf-government 
had been gradually extended through re¬ 
peated revisionar the local adminislrative 
organization during the yeara of the Im¬ 
perial Constitution was held under the ex¬ 
tensive state control and could be called only 
a nominal and virtuitl local autonotny sys¬ 
tem. Thia W&3 especially so Lq the caae of 
prefectures o£ which govemore and other 
higher staiT-members were national public 
oEbcials. 

The new CoiiGtltution giiamntced the 
principle of local autonomy. Bureaucracy 
has eonaequcntly been done away with in 
all kinds of public organisations, and a 
special emphasis haa been placed simultane¬ 
ously upon the inhahitanCs participation 
in nutonoTTiy as well as on the independent 
character of local public government 

Present setup 

Central Administrative Orffaniza- 

thn 

The Cabjnet is the highest administrative 
organ and conslsta of the Prime Mlnisten 
w\iD ifl its headr and sixteen other Mininters 
of State. The Prime Minister is designated 
froizi among the membem of the Diet and 
the Emperor appoints him aa designated. 
The Ministers of State ore appointed by the 
E^rlme MluisterH and a majority of them 
must be chosen from ainong the members of 
the DieL The Prime Minister may remove 
the Minii^ters of State m he chooses. The 
Prime Minister Ifl the head of the Cabinet 
and iJj presides over Cabinet moetinga, 
(2) Hubmila Cabinet hills, budget and other 
proposals to the Diet representing the 


Cabinet, and (S) exercises control and &u- 
perviaioti over various administrative 
branches in accordance with the policies to 
be decided upon after consultation at 
Cabinet meetings, 

Managemeiit of foreign affairs including 
the conclusion of trentiesi administration of 
the civil service, enactment of cabinet 
order^t decision on amnesty* and other im- 
portadt matters of admiutslratiop ore decid¬ 
ed by the CabineL The Cabinet gives, in 
addition, advice and approval on matters of 
atate of which the Emperor is the executive. 

The Cabinet Ss, in the exercise of execu¬ 
tive power, collectively responsible to the 
Diet. If the House of Eepre^entativ^ 
passes a non-confidence resolution or rejects 
n conlidence reaoiiitiont the Cabinet muat 
resign en masser unless the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives is disaotved within ten days. 
When there Is a vacancy in the post of 
Prime Miniater^ or upon the hrat ccnvoca- 
tion of the Diet after a general election 
of membei^ of the llouse of Representa- 
tjvca, the Cabinet muHt resign en masse. 

A Secretariat and a Legislative Bureau 
arc act up as auxHlai^' organa to the Cabi¬ 
net. The Legislative Bureau is in charge 
of examining of Cabinet Draft bills to be 
submitted to the Diet, and of Cabinet orders 
and fun^rtlons os a sort of legal advisor to 
the Cabinet. Aside from these, the Na¬ 
tional Personnel Authority is esLahllshed 
under the jurisdiction of the Cabinet, tak¬ 
ing charge of personnel administration 
relating to the public cfhcials from an in¬ 
dependent point of view. 

The administrative organization is con¬ 
structed, with the Cabinet, us highest 
executive organ. Under the Cabinet, Fu 
(OlHce on mbisteriaj leveU and Sh& (Min¬ 
istry i are cetabllshi^: the Prime Minister's 
Offke, Ministry of Justice, Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs, Ministry of PjnancCt Ministry 
of Education. Ministry of Health and Wel¬ 
fare, MJnii^try of Agriculture and Forestry'* 
Ministry of [ntcraational Trade and Indu.^- 
try. Ministry of Transportation, Mliilatry of 
Postal Services^ Ministry of Ijibor* and 
Ministry of Conetnietion compose the gov¬ 
ern men t at present. The Prime Miniater's 
ORice takeg charge of matters concerning 
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p&nsions, atatSsticB, the Imperial 
UoiiHcholdt local autonomy, adminiatiative 
managenient. nnd other duties that do not 
come under the jurisdiction of any Miriatrj* 
The Prime Minister himself is to hold con¬ 
currently the post of the Prime Minister's 
Office Chief. Ministers nf other Ministries 
nre appointed by the Prinu! Minister from 
nmong the Mlnifltera of Stale. There are 
also several Mlnietcrs of State without port* 
folio. The Prime Minister and Minister of 
each Ministry are. with authoriznlion by¬ 
law, al>le to enact official ordi nances t in the 
case of the Prime Minister's Office) »nd 
Ministerial ordinances chiefly for the pur¬ 
pose of esecuting laws and Cabinet orders. 
In Offices on ministerial level and Ministries 
K^ommissions iftg. auch so-called adminis¬ 
trative commissions a,a Fair Trade Commis¬ 
sion of the Prime Minister's Office. Ccntrsl 
l^bor Relatione Commission of Ministry of 
Lnbor, ete.i and Agencies (e,g. Adrainiatrs- 
live Slsnagameiit Agency and Autonomy 
Agency of the Prime Minister’s Office. Fish¬ 
eries Agency of Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fore-stry, Patent Agency of Ministry of In- 
tcmationnlTrade and Industry,etc.) are set 
up as eKtemal bureaus. The heads of some 
of these extamal bureaus i Autonomy Agen¬ 
cy, .Administrative Management Agency, 
■etc.) function as Ministers of State. An 
Office on ministerial level. Ministry. Com¬ 
mission and Agency may, in case there is 
special necessity, establish local branch of¬ 
fices <e.g. Taa Administration Agency of 


Ministry of Finance: Regional Forestry Of¬ 
fice, Regional Forestry Station under the 
Foreatiy Agency of Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry: etc.), and councils, commit¬ 
tees, experimental stations, educational 
fAcillties, medical facilities, etc-, ss subordi¬ 
nate organs. In addition, the Science Coun- 
dl of Japan la estnblislied as an organ of 
the Prime Ministers' Office, under which the 
Japan Academy is »ct up. In relation to 
this, the Japan Art Academy is estabHahod 
in ihc Ministry of Education, 

Each Ministry, or each government or¬ 
ganization of which the head is, according 
to law, to he the Prinu* Minister or other 
Minister of State, may have one parliamen¬ 
tary Vice-Minister who a-ssists the Min¬ 
ister, participates in the formation of poli¬ 
cies and program pbrnning. regnilates the 
ministerisl alTaira, and acts in line with the 
Cabinet. Each Hiniatrj' also has one per¬ 
manent Vice-Minisler who aesisU the Min¬ 
ister, regulates the ministerial affairs and 
BuperviseB the aubordinate bureaiia, sections 
and organa. The Board of Audit is estab¬ 
lished in compliance with the prorisioa of 
the Constitution to this effect, of which the 
chief constituents are three Auditors who 
arc appointed, with consent of the Diet, by 
the Prime Minister. The status of Board 
of Audit makes it independent of the Cabi¬ 
net 

The following ia the chart of the main 
organs of State. 

.—Prime MlouteP* Office 


State 

Cltgim 


Lc^blati^e 

Organ 

Diet 

—Sccroteriet 


■th'l 

1 Leirldlmtive 
’ Bureau 

AdminJatrativr 

1 — 

Audit 

Board 

1 Kationa^ 
-Feiwnnel 
Authority 

Judicial 

Orgnii 

'Court 



-Ministry of Jojttice 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Ministry of Finance 
-Slintfitiy of Education 
-Miniatty of Health and Welfare 

-Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry 

-Ministry of InlornatioaaJ Trade 
and Inriuiitry 

!— Ministry of Trtnsportatfon 
-Ministry of Postal Services 
-MinUtry of l^lmr 
•—Ministry of Construction 
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IdOcttl Admhtistvdiive Ovgc^jiiza- 
tion 

The esUbJishment of the LocaJ Autoromy 
Uw in 1947, based on the Ideal of the new 
Ccnietitution brought about a aiihetantial 
change in local admlniatiatioiii 

Local public bodiect consist of ordinary 
and special ones. The prefectures, cities, 
towns and villages come under the ordinari- 
local public bodies, while the special local 
public bodies include the special cities, 
special wards, associations of local public 
ImnUcs, and hnancial wards. The prefec* 
tur^ are called, according to the adminis¬ 
trative setup, in four difTerent ways in 
Japan, namely. To. Do. Fit and Am. There 
arc at present one To (Tokyo), one DO 
(Hokkaido^ two Fa tK>'ota and Osakaj 
and forty-two Kon. Special wards are in 
Tokj'o-To, but no special city is established 
as yet. In Tokyo-To, different from other 
prefectures, twenty-three special wards 
divide the former "City of Tokyo" and sur¬ 
rounding metropolitan area, and the other 
remaining area consiats of cities, towns and 
villages. Each special ward has its own 
bead and aiuembly of which the competence 
is, however, more limited than those of 
cities, towns and villages, and often reserv¬ 
ed by the prefectural organa of Tokyo-To. 

Fundamental organs of ordinary local 
public bodies consist of the chief as an 
executive organ (governor of prefectare, 
mayor of city, headman of town or village) 
and the assembly as a deltbenttivc organ. 
The chief and the assembly-men are to be 
elected by direct popular vote within their 
several communities, and the demand for 
dismiasal of chief and assembly-men can be 
made. 

In relation to certain kinds of matters the 
systems of committee and committeemen 
are established in local public bodies, which 
hold independent position and right from 
the chief. Education Committee, Election 
Adminis tret ion Committee, Personnel Com¬ 


mittee, Public Safety Committee and In¬ 
spection Committee are some of these. 

Ixical public bodies have the right to 
manage their property, affairs and adminis¬ 
tration, as well aa to enact their own regula¬ 
tions within the law. The State’s authori¬ 
tarian meddling in local public bodies is 
re.Htricted as much as practicable; and the 
State is. In most cases, able to give only 
non-authoritative advice. Concerning mat¬ 
ters, however, in which the act ts performed 
by the chief of an ordinary local public body 
as a State organ, the competent authoritiesi 
are authoriaed to supervise on the whole, to 
suspend and withdraw the step taken by 
him. In addition to these rights, such 
rights as to order the chief of an ordinary 
public body to execute its function, to 
dismiss him and to ptaeq a proxy in place of 
him, arc also given to the competent au¬ 
thorities. 

In order to prevent the danger of the 
Diet’s oppressing incai autonomy by means 
of legislation, the Constitution provides that 
a special law, uppllrable to only one local 
public bodj% cannot be enacted without the 
popular vote by the voters of the local public 
body Concerned* 

Juridical Persons in Public Law 

Vt ith specialized national purposes tho 
Juridical persons in public law have been 
established under the supervialou of the 
State. Important among them are the 
public corporations (Japanese Xational 
Railway, Japan Monopoly Corporation, 
Japan Telegraph and Telepboue Corpora- 
tion), w'hich are treated as corresponding 
to State organs. The juridical persons io 
public law include; in addition, public asso¬ 
ciations ' Health Insurance Association and 
others), public corporations (Japan Hous¬ 
ing Corporation and others); these public 
corporations &ro called Kvdan in Japa- 
nesc, W’hiie the above-mentioned oites are 
^lled Kosttm, dnance corporations i. People’s 
Finance Corporation and others!, etc. 
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Public Service Personnel 


Histoiy 

After the Retioraiion of Mcijl the public 
service personnel ^(yste^l had been gradually 
consolidated by efforts of the newiy-borii 
ifovemoient. The enfotcemeat of the 
Public Service Regululions in 1SS7^ pre^ 
scribiOB^ that the public Renrice personnel 
should in the first place pledge thdr al¬ 
legiance to the Emperor and to the Em- 
peror'a govemmenti. abide by la^ or orders 
and discharge their duties^ Rrmly establiEih- 
ed the public service peiwnnel system in 
this coxintr>% together with the adoption of 
examination system in compliance with the 
RegulatLoii concertking Civil Servic?e Person¬ 
nel in A^^lass and B-class. The modern set¬ 
up waif thus gradually nearing completion 
under the Imperial Conatitution of Meiji, 
and the establishment ef the examination 
system and Bubfiftitutional system of ap~ 
pointment by screening on the one hand, 
and the status gnamntee system on the 
other« eventually succeeded in shutting out 
personal eoiisideratlcms. Concerning emol¬ 
uments and pension n comparative reple¬ 
tion Wfis also achieved. However, that the 
power to appoint and to dianiiKsf pahUc ser¬ 
vice pemonnei was included in the Emper- 
or‘B prerogative clearly showed the funda- 
roentnl status of the personnel who belonged 
to the Emperor^ and the setup and system 
relating to public semice personnel were 
provided for in principle not by laws but 
Impkerinl Ordinnnees. Furtbennore there 
was such a classidcation as permanent of^ 
ficials^ Kotn or YdniTi uanlQr employees in 
A or B-class)* and the advantages stipuluted 
by laws concemlng public service personnel 
were applied exclusively to thoge belonging 
to the first category* 

Since the ccaaaLiop of hostilities the 
public sem'Ice personnel system has been 
radically reformed in compliance with the 
new Constitution. The provisions of the 
Constitution that the people have the in-^ 
alienable right to choose their public officials 


and to dismiss them, that all public of^tala 
are servanU of the whole community and 
not of any group thereof, brought about a 
substantial change in the status of the pub¬ 
lic officials from those belonging to the Em¬ 
peror to the public servanta of the people. 
With this demand of the Ckmatitution ta 
change their character^ it was decided that 
the public service personnel system should 
be radically reformed from the standpoint 
of efficiency and technique. The Public 
Service Personnel Law was accordingly pro¬ 
mulgated in 1!>4T establishing the funda¬ 
mental standard of the new system of public 
officials, in order to secure democratic as 
well as efficient adminlatratlop of public 
services. 

Present setup 

Kinds of Natiojud PiibUc Service 

The national public service is divided iota 
the regular governmeol service and the 
special gm'ernmeiit service. The latter 
comprises the government posit ions politi¬ 
cally appointed tthe Prime Miniater, 
the MinlsterR of State^ the Secretary- 
General of the Cabinets the Parlia¬ 
mentary Vice-Miniiiters^ etc. i, those inde¬ 
pendent from the govemmant ^ the Judges, 
the Diet Peracnnel* etc;), those of which the 
appointment requires an election, or consent 
of the Diet (membera of the National Public 
Safety Commission, etc,), and those for 
which special qualification or procedure is 
necessary from their character i the higher 
officers of the Imperial Household Agency* 
Ambossador^p Ministers, etc.). In place of 
the prm'bions of the Natidiial Public Ser¬ 
vice Law wbkh are not applied to the puai- 
tions as mentioned above* a definite law bos 
been catablmhed in order to prescribe 
special matters pficuliar to each position. 
On the other hand* the regular government 
sorvicu comprises all |iositioas in the na* 
tionnl public aerviee other than those ia 
the special government service* to which the 
proviaiona of the National Pubik Service 
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Ijiit are applied. Haweverp for tlsoae re¬ 
gular government tu charge of edu- 

eat Jon. foreign affairs, field aen'iee, etc,, 
special proviniona are eimcted la accordance 
with their specific charactera. 

The following Is the outlLae of the system 
of the regular government aervLee. 

Central Personnel Administration 
Organs 

Though the head of each Ministry or 
Agency must assume the responsibiUty for 
its general per&onJie] adminiati^tioD as a 
matter of coursep the National Peraormel 
Authority Is Met up under the jurisdiction 
of the Cabinet in order to prevent the haria- 
ful Infiuezice of offke hunting by political 
parties on the one hand^ and to realir^e a 
unified personnel adminiatratian through¬ 
out the govemmeuta! organs on the othen 
The National Persoiinel Authority is or¬ 
ganised by three Commisaioners of whom 
one is appointed as the Chairman. Its 
chameter of independence from the Cabinet 
is established to a not inconsiderable e?ctent,i 
and corresponding right of legislation and 
judicature is also vested In it. The Na¬ 
tional Personnel Authority la to be in 
charge of pianningt coordination! instruc¬ 
tion. advice> etc*, of various matters con- 
nee led with the personnel admin Istratiou^ 

Position Classijication Plan 

As a foundation of the personnel adminis- 
Lralion, the National Personnel Authority la 
provided to develop a position claasificatiDn. 
plan, by which ail positions in the seridce 
are classified by claaaea determined accord¬ 
ing to the kinds of dutiesp and by grades ac¬ 
cording to the degrees of complexity of 
duties and resporLsibUities involved; a law 
relating to this paaition oloaslfication plan 
has been promtilgnted in consequence, hut, 
at present, the new position das^sificatioa 
plan does not tahe the place of the old one. 

Etnifloyment 

As for employ ment an ability-centered 
principle Im adopted: the initio] appointment 
and promotion of persnnnel is by competi¬ 
tive examinations or by mean^f of an evnlua- 
tlon of demonstrated abilities. In compli¬ 


ance with this principle various lands of 
natinuaJ public service cxaminjitiona are 
carried out by the KaUDnal Personnel Au¬ 
thority. 

Emohmmts 

The Natlomd Feraonnel Authority must 
at aU times conduct necessary^ investigationa 
and studies concerning the psy plan pre¬ 
scribed by law an dp as f requen tly as it 
deems such action necessary,, prepare and 
aubmit to the Diet and to the Cabinet any 
reilsions, either upward or downward, of 
the enjoiument' ached uIcSk At present the 
systems of managerial and admliiktrative 
allowance, family allowance. aUwances for 
service in npecially designated ureaap oilow- 
onces for extraordinary sendceOp overtime 
payment, etc., are carried out aside fram 
usual emoJuuienta, The system of accident 
compensation is also established. 

Pension is gi%'en to the persona in the 
aervice who have faithfuUy aerved for a 
reasonable period of time and retired. 
Us unity an amaunt of approxlmatety one 
third of the monthly emoluments is given 
for life to the civil service officials who have 
retired after serving seventeen years or 
over* To those retired after serving less 
than seventeen years a lump sum is given. 
As for the expense necessary for such pen¬ 
sion or lump mm it is provided that public 
pervice personnel must pay two percent of 
the cmolumentB to the National Treasury 
which provides the remainder* 

Eqiiity System 

The employee bring subject to disadvan- 
tugeoijs dealing and treatment against hia 
will may appeal to the National Personnel 
Authority for investigation. On receipt of 
such an appeal the Equity Commission must 
investigate the cose in pattern of legal pro¬ 
cedure, and upop the minutes of proceedings 
of which the National FerMonnel Authori¬ 
ty- adiudicatcs. 

Perfomia7ic€ of Duty 

In view of Ihe position of public service 
personne] ns Ihe senffint of the eommgnjtj' 
their rights concerning labor are restricted 
in vnrious ways. Public officials are grant- 
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-€d the right of organ Uation except of those 
in the service of police^ etc^^ but each em¬ 
ployees' organization niiist be registered in 
the Natiojittl Personnel Authority* Though 
public officinls m*e able to appoint repre^ 
•fientatives through unions of erganiaationa 
_so as to make them negotiate with the au¬ 
thority concerned about working conditional 
the right of concluding n coUectlve agree¬ 
ment la not pecognlaeiL tPeraonnel in field 
aervice has this right in accordance with 
the apeeial proviaionfi as mentioned before.) 
The right of strike is also disapproved. 
Every pei^on In the sent ice la reiiuested to 
exert his utmost in the performance of his 
duties taking an sbaolutely fair and neutTuI 
standpoint, an d p in coaacquetice, strict pro¬ 
hibitive clauses ore established concemiag 
his political action- 

Efficiency 

For study and tminingp evaluation of per* 
fonnance of dut>\ health managemeni. 
safety mnnngement and recreation activity 
^concerning pubUo officials, the head of enth 
Ministry or Agency is to assume the re¬ 
sponsibility., nnd^ parallel with it, the Na¬ 
tional Fersonnel Authority takes charge of 
making an over-all plan> coordinating and 


Huperviaing the Miniatrics nr Agencies con¬ 
cerned. 

As for the local public service the Local 
Public Service Law has been promulgated 
based on the same spirit as that of the 
National Public Service Law, mid within 
the fundamental principles provided for by 
this Law, each local public entity is granted 
the right to eatablish regulations in dose 
touch with respective local reality* 

As for the personnel of Public Corpora¬ 
tions and other pabiic entities, a personnel 
administration similar to that of national 
pubUc service is under way. 

The number of national public ofSeials: 
jjpecial government service—100^2^2 ^ re¬ 
gular govemniEiit service—645,68^1; total— 
830 , 965 . 

Tbe number of local public uffieials; 
regular public officials—a>96j2OT; education¬ 
al personnel—628>513; police peraonnel— 
m,623; total—lp354,a4S, 

The number of Public Corporation per¬ 
sonnel: Japan Monopoly Corporation-^?)*- 
BOl: Japan National Railway^—44Tp'f^J 
Japan Telegraph and Tekphone Corpora¬ 
tion—16S.234; total—G53.760- (As of 
June^ 1954) 


Judicial Adrainistration 


Hiatoiy 

The idea that the administratiim and the 
judieiUure should be respectively inde¬ 
pendent did not exist in the years under 
the Tokugawa Sbogunate. By the Ketstora- 
tion of Meiji the feudal system was 

broken dowm* and the ideal of separation of 
the three pow'ers was subsequently declared 
In the Seitai-^ho (lit. Interpretation of Ad¬ 
ministrative Policy) of 1&68. 

In 1871 the Ministry of Justice was es¬ 
tablished, flnd the Temporary Court, the 
Court of the Ministry^ of Justice, thEr Cir¬ 
cuit Court, the Prefectural Court and the 
Local Court were placed under its jurkdic- 
tion* The Tempurary Court was establish¬ 
ed pro tempore In order to deal with a 


problem of ritaJ importance to the State 
and a crime committed by a judge. The 
Court of the Ministry of Justice was the 
highest of the ordinary eoaxts, the chief 
of which was to be concurrently taken 
charge of by the Minister of .Tusticep who 
an adminlslrative officlah The posi¬ 
tion of chief of each Frefectural Court 
was alflO concurrently held by the chief 
local administrative oRkrial. 

DistlTiction between administration and 
judicature became gradually clearer by the 
lime of the establishment of the Supreme 
Court in May, 1S75. hut it was the Regula¬ 
tion governing Court Organisation of 16S6 
that brought about the firmly established 
independence of judicatneei The Regula¬ 
tion prescribed the appobtment qualifica¬ 
tions of judges as well as secured their 


m 
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status stipulating that they shuidd ucl be 
removeci or puDi-^bed against their wiU 
except by criminal or disciplinatT puiiish- 
metib In accordnnee with this Regulation 
n new court system, consisting of the Court 
of Peace, tlie Court of First InstauccK the 
Felony Court, the Court of Appeal, and the 
Supreme Court, was completed in outline^ 

In the Imperial Constitution of Meiji 
proniiil gated in ISSD the Lddependence of 
judicaturef legal <)ualificRtiou of judges, 
security of status of judges and the princi¬ 
ple of opening trials to the public were 
provided for, as well as that the constitu- 
tjou of the courts should be detenniined by 
law. In 1S90 wns promulgated the law' fur 
the Constitution of the Courts in which the 
system of courts was chiinged into the hoca} 
Court, the District Court, the Court of Ap¬ 
peal^ and the Supreme Court Aside from 
these ordinary civil courtSp the Imperial 
Constitution of Meiji provided that special 
courts could be established In case laws to 
thut effect w^ere duly promulgated^ of which 
the Cdtirt-Mnrtiid can be cited oa a typical 
example. Furthermore, the estabiishment 
of the sy&teni of the Court of Administra^ 
tive Litigation fur the purpocae of dealing 
with adtninistTBtiv'o cases inevitably limited 
the fltrapo of judicature to merely civil and 
criminal affairs. 

Thtift the independence of judicature was 
established about the year 1^90 even if only 
In the eye of the law^ but the sprit of 
independence of Judicature failed for the 
time being to permeate not only the gefieraJ 
public but the govemmenl Itself, Such was 
the situation on the whole when the so-call¬ 
ed Konan Incident nfttsu incidents took 
place in 1S9L h was a scaudalous in¬ 
cident in which the Crown Prince Nicholas 
of Huasia was, during his stay in Japan, 
injured at Otsu when attacked by a police 
oa guard. According to the Criminal Code 
of those daya, in such a case ae that In 
which an Jnjui^ was iuHicted npuiL a 
foreign prince there no alternative but 
to punish the assaUaut by applying the 
provision eoncertiing ordinary attempted 
tnurders. Though the Government want¬ 
ed to sentence the offender to death by ap- 
plyingt with an extended Inborprctiition, 


the eriminal clause concerning the inBicting' 
of an injury of the Japanese Cto^vn Prince, 
ao as to express Japan's apology to Russin 
stating that the case was of grenteet im^ 
portance for national destmies^ the then 
President of the Sup rente Courtt Eojima 
lken» firmly opposed sudi an attitude of 
the govemment taking up the position that 
the principle of legality of punishment 
should be hdd on to in order to establish 
the independence of judicature. Eventual¬ 
ly he succeeded in dealing with the case as 
stipulated in the provision of law. Through 
this dispute undfirataiwilng of the import¬ 
ance of judicial independence became 
deepened amorig the government officials 
and the general public^ to say nothing of 
the judges. 

Thought In this way, the independence of 
judicature was, generally speaking, guaran¬ 
teed in the years under the former Im^ 
perial Conn ti tut ion of Meljl fuid was 
scarcely threatened in actual cases^ it 
needless to atiy that the promtjigatiqTi of 
the new Constitution estabUahed such a 
spirit more firmly* 

Present setup 

Courts 

Under the new Constitution, provision 
courts w made to judge every legal dispute' 
the judicature covers not only civil and 
criminal affairs but administrative caseu 
needing trials,, and no special court or court 
of admin [strati VO litigation is approved. 

courts of law* the Supreme Court, the 
High Court, the District Court* the Family 
Court, and the Suinniar 3 ^ Court are set up. 
The Family Court, pJmred on the suime level 
Arith the District Court, handler such family 
cases as parti linn of the estate, annulment 
of marriage, etc.^ aft well as such juA^enlle 
protection ca'-^es as pincemeat of dt- 
liaquents, etc. 

Though trialH must be conducted and 
judgment cfeclared puhlicitj’’, where a court 
unanlmoufily detei mines that publicity is 
dangemaa to puhliv order or niorala s trial 
can be conducted privately. However, tri¬ 
als of political offenses, offenses involving 
the press, or tnaaes wherein the rights of 
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people as guaninteed hy the Ccmfltitutifln 
nr* In must always be conducted 

publicly. 

Judges 

A-i for iadffes qualiflciition is strictly pro¬ 
vided fur by law* 

The Chief Judffc of the Supreme Court 
Is appointed by the Emperor as deftisrnnteii 
by the Cabinet* while ether judges ace ap¬ 
pointed by ibe Cabinet The appomtmeht 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court must 
be reviewed by the people at the first 
geneid election of members of the House 
of Hepresentattves following their appoint¬ 
ment. and must be ns vie wed ngaiu at the 
first general election after a lapae of ten 
yenrs^ and in the aame manner thereafter; 
in case the majority of the voters favors 
tlie dIsmissaJ of a judge, he is diamlssed. 

The judges of the inferior courts arc ap¬ 
pointed by the Cabinet from a list of 
persons nominated by the Supreme Court- 
All aueb judges are to hold office for a term 
of ten years with privilege of reappoint¬ 
ment. 

As for the security of status of Judged? 
It is provided that judges are not be re¬ 
moved except when Judicially declared os 
incompetent* mentally or physically, to 
perform official duties^ or when publicly im¬ 
peached on the ground thnt there bus been 
misdeed or deed degrading themselves 
ron.'^picuocisJy. For the purpCR^e of trying 
ihckae judges against whom removal pro- 
L^eedings have been instituted the Diet must 
set up an inipcachment court from among 
the members of both Houses. No disci- 
plinarj" action against the judges is admin¬ 
istered by any executive organ or agency. 
The administration of aueb action m taken 
only by courts by means of trials. 

Rvle-^making Power' of the Su¬ 
preme Court 

The Supreme Court Is vested with the 
rule-making power under which il deter¬ 
mines the rules of procedure and of 
practice, and of matlera relating to at¬ 
torney a, the intemal disciplLua of the courta 
and the admJnjjtration of judkiid affairs- 
A part cf this rule-muking power of the 


Supreme Court, mmely* the power to make 
roles for inferior courts may be delegated 
to such inferior courts. 

Power fo DeterTnine the Consti- 
Uitwnality of Iaiics^ etc. 

The Constitution provides that the 
Supreme Court ia the court of last resort 
with power to determine the cocatitutiem- 
ality of any law* order, regulation or of¬ 
ficial act. By this pro vision the judging 
power of unconstitutional legialation, etc.^ 
has been vealed in the court, which was 
not approved under the former Imperial 
CoiisUtutiuri of Meiji. However* the Su¬ 
preme Court Is able to exerciae such power 
only in the cases in which a question has 
arisen whether or not the law or order 
concerned should be applied to actual law¬ 
suits relating to rights and ohligatlons* and 
it ia not provided to Institute a lawsuit 
stating abstractly the invalidity of a law on 
the ground that there Is a doubt about the 
constitutionality of it. This is a point 
dilTerent from the systein of Constitutiounl 
Trial estabih^hed m West Germany and 
other countries. 

Jury Syetem 

Under the Jury Law promulgated In lf>2S 
the jury system was once established in this 
coLlntrJ^ lloweverp this Law has been sus¬ 
pended up to the present since 134^ owing 
to the fact that the system failed to pos¬ 
sess the corkhdence of the people* that it 
needed a considerable amount Of expense^ 
and that it was in consequence not used 
in actual cases. The new Constitution has 
no provision ooneeming the jury system. 

Public FrocuratOTM 

in criminal public procurators arc 

to bring public action^ miuest the proper 
application of law^ by courts}* supervise the 
execution of judgmentfl, and, as representa¬ 
tives of the public interest, perform such 
functions as are authorlied by other laws. 

In criminal casns a court is held upon the 
indictment by the public prpcurator, and 
fair Justice is given by judges after ad- 
eerlions of both the accused and the public 
procurator have been presented. 
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All business matters bandied by piiblie 
procurfttoi^ eouducted the publle pro- 
curator^e offices, which eonslsit of the Su- 
preme Public Procurator's Office, the MIffh 
Public Procurator's Office, the District 
Public Procurator's Office and the Local 
Public Procurator's Office, 

Public Procurat&rs are separately engag¬ 
ed in exercising various functions^ but, at 
the same time, they are lined up under the 


control and supervision of the Procurator^ 
General and other higher public procura¬ 
tors^ As the Minister of Justice assume? 
the highest respopsibriity of buslnesa mut¬ 
ters handled by public procurators he in 
provided to control and supervise the public 
procuratora on the whole in regard to their 
functions; htjwever, In regard to the ex- 
umination and disposition of a special 
he may control only the Proeurator-GeiieraL 


Police 


History 

it waa in 1671 that a modem police 
system was for the first time established 
in Japan. Consequent on Ihe fact that 
this system followed the Continental School 
of laws modelled on those of the police 
forces of Germany and of FrancOp Its 
character was one of centrnll^ed authori¬ 
tarianism, with pow'era exceedingly com¬ 
prehensive and extentive. The syatem was 
constructed In RUtb a way that the power 
of exercising police functionn was vested 
in the Superintcndent-Geanral of Metro¬ 
politan Police and in the Prefectural 
Governors^ both State officials, who com- 
manded subordinate Chiefs of PolJce of 
prefectures, cities, towns and villages, 
aubject to the direction and control of the 
Minister of Home Adairs. Aside from auch 
proper chargea as protecting live.s perKOns 
and property of the people^ detecting 
Crimea, maintaining public safety^ etc., the 
fiinctione of police extended to the fields 
of sanitation^ labor, fire defense $enricei 
construction^ bnsinea? and trade, etc.^ and 
Chiefs of Police of citiesj towns and 
villages were authorized in acts such aa 
permiRaion and Ucensep restraint without 
warrant, and euinmary diBfKiaition or 
contravention of police regulations. 

As a link in the chain of the policies of 
the Allied Occupation Forces for democra¬ 
tizing Japan carried out since the terinitia- 
tion of the World War 11, a radical reform 
of the police system was put into practice In 


1^43 based upon a note of the Supreme^ 
Cemmander for Allied Powers addressed 
to the then Prime Minister of Japan. Thfr 
reform aimed at establishing a system of 
democratic authority vested In the people 
to safeguard the rights and liberties nf the^ 
mdi^iduaJj dissolving the then existing 
centralized police organization. The new 
system thus (1) limited the functinna of 
police to ita proper and origiiial ooes^ (2) 
placed police under the supervision of 
Public Safety Commlsaions, consisting of 
representatives of the inhabitaata con¬ 
cerned, for the purpose of demdcratizing 
police administration^ and (3) established 
a dual system of the Police o^f Autonomous 
Authorities for cities and for urban com- 
tnanltiea of a fixed population or over* and 
the National Local Police for other areoa^ 
eo as to dccentraUze police administratloiL 
Though this new police aystem was of 
epoch-making slguificance in regard to the- 
decentrabzatioa of the police eystem and' 
establishment of democratic police, vartous 
defects were observed so far m the problem 
of efficiency and economy of administration 
of police functiona is concerned, The- 
aystem was* in conscqneoco^ partially 
revised several times afterwards, and the- 
eompleto amendment of the Police Ijaw in 
1954 evenlualiy succeeded In coordinating 
the requirements from the standpoint of 
not only the democratic ideab but that also 
pf efficiency and economy. In ihi^ way 
the present setup of police admiaistiadon 
has been completed, as wifi be seen In ther 
outiine given^ 
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Present setup 

Re»ponsibititieg of Police 
The Police must bav* charge of pratect* 
in^ iives^ person* and property' of the 
people; preventing* suppressing and de¬ 
tecting crimesi apprehending suspects; 
ecmtroling traffic; and maintaining public 
safety and order. 

Central Police Setup 

According to the present system, the 
police power is to be lU principle exercised 
not by the State but the prefecture (local 
public body) excepting the ca^es of "elate- 
of-national-emergency" proclamation; how¬ 
ever^ concerning certain special matters 
closely related to the State securit>*, it is 
provided that the State is able to direct 
and supervise the prefectnral police- For 
the piiri)03e tff taking charge of such 
direcrioD and supervision so aa to assume 
full reaponfilbility of the State in the field 
of public security, the J^ational Public Safe- 
ty Gouimisaion and subordinate National 
Police Agency are established as police 
organs of the StAte. 

National Public Safety ConiiniHslon+ 
EstabliBhed under the juriadiction of the 
Prime Mmister as a central organ In 
charge of the operational control of the 
police- The Commission conaiats of a chief 
and five members: a Minister of State 
is assigned as the chief; other members 
are appointed by the Prime Minister with 
the consent of the Diet. 

The dntiea and competence of the 
National Public Safety Commission are 
(l3 to adminiater police affairs relating 
to State security^ (2) to exercise general 
control over such aifaire as police educa- 
tion, communicatJoiip crimnal identihea- 
tion and criminai atatistlea^ and i^) to 
coordinate police adEninistmtion on the 
whole- 

Nationnl Police Agency. Established 
under the jurisdiction of the Nadonal 
Public Safety Commission in order to 
carry out practical business within the 
authority of the Commission. The Direc* 
tor-General of the National Police Agency, 


appointfNi by the CorDiriissioo with the 
approval of the Frinie Minister, controls 
the Agency affairs as well as superintends 
prefectunal police concerning matters tinder 
the jupiediction of the Agency, subject to 
the operational control of the National 
Public Safety Commiaaion. One Vice- 
Director-Geaeral is placed In the Agency* 
under whom the Director-General Secreta¬ 
riat. the Police Affairs Division^ the Crimi¬ 
nal lovestigation Division* Ibe Police Guard 
Division, and the Communicationa Division 
are set up as the internal organiTration. The 
Scientific Crime Detection Laborstorj\ the 
Headquarters of the Imperial Guard* etc., 
are also attached to the Agency, la 
addition, seven Regional Police Bureaua 
are established as local organs which share 
a part of matters under the jurisdiction 
of the Agency. 

PrefecUiral Police 

The Prefecturfll Police, eatabtished by 
the unification of the former National 
Local Police and the former Autonomous 
Police of cities, towns and villsgcSf carries 
out jmlice functlona within the boundaries 
of the respective prefecture, under the 
superviaioD of the reapective Prefectural 
Public Safety Commission- 

On the one hand the Prefeclural Police 
is clothed with every possible character of 
autonomy In such a w'ay that the espenae 
is home in principle by the respective pre¬ 
fecture. and that the important matters 
coticeming administrative control, iticlud- 
inff the planning of the setup of Internal 
subdivlaioRB. without exception established 
by means of regulations; while, on the 
other, the centralized character is also 
granted to the FrefecturaJ Police In regard 
to the speciality of police functions, that 
is, tl) the Prefectural Police is subject to 
the direction and auperviaion of the Di¬ 
rector-General of the Nationai Police 
Agency in relation to affairs under the 
juriNdictioa of the Agency, [2 t the status 
of the Senior Superintendents and the 
higher police officers is provided for by mak¬ 
ing them National Public OlSeial in regular 
government service, and (3) of the Pre- 
fectural Police expenses, the ones necessary 
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for certain spwial TnnUora are diabursed 
by the XationaL Trea^itry. 

Prefi-clural Public Sufcly Commi^ian^. 
Under the jurlEdirtion of the PrefecturaJ 
Governorift the PrefecturaJ Public Safety 
Comniissions are cstobli^hed with the ob¬ 
ject of providing operational control o%'er 
the Prcfectiiral Police- 

Each Prefectural Public Safety Commia- 
^sion ia composed of three or five members. 
A five member commiJS^ion h established 
in si Jit Tokyo Metropolis r and 

five designated prefect ores* namely, Kann- 
gawa> Aichi. Kyoto, Osiikn and Hyogo. The 
memberfl are appointed by Prefectural Gov¬ 
ern o ha with the approval of the respective 
prefectural assembly, but, in the above- 
mentioned designated prefectures, the 
respective Governor appomta two of five 
memboi's In accordance with the recom- 
nK-ndiition by the mayor of the designated 
city concerned (Yokohama, Nagoya. Kyoto, 
Osuka. and Kibe; each city correeponda to 
each prefecture meutlooed above) with the 
approval of the respective city aasembly* 
As for Hokkaido, the Hdmen ^lit. district 
or precinct) Public Safety Coraitiisajon U 
estabii$liefl as a eontroiing organ of the 
Ifumen Police Ileadiijoartei'a, ajidc from 
ordinary Do Public Safety Cotnmiasion of 
prefecluiftl level 

Prefcctural Police Headquarters. The 
Metropolitan Polity Board is eatahliehed aa 
the headciuorters of Metropolitan Police of 
^o^■yt^-^o and the Prefectura] Police Head^ 
quarter!^ ns those of Prefcetural Police^^ of 
whom the chief ia called the Superintend¬ 
ent-General of Metropolitan Police ip the 
former, while, in the latter, the Chief of 
PrefecturaJ Police Headquartcr.H, These 
rhiefs control reapectiveiy the affairs of the 
Metropolitan Police Board and the PcrfeC’^ 
rural Police llcadqunrtei^, and direct and 
supervise the Police Personnel attached to 
the Prefect tiral Police, subject to the op¬ 
erational control of the Prefectural Public 
Safety Commlsslonfl. Apppiatment and 
dLsmissal of the Superintendentdileneral of 
Metropolilan Police are made by the Na¬ 
tional Public Safety Commission with the 
consent of the Metropolitan Public Safety 
Cnmmissi^in and, in additimip with the Ap- 


pmvnl Ilf the Prime Ministers while, in 
ca^es of the Chiefs of Prefcetural Police 
Headquarters, the National Public Safety 
CommissiDii appoints and disimisaes them 
with the eenseat of the Prefeutural Public 
Safety Cornmiasion ccaoeraed. 

In Hokkaido the area is divided into five 
Hoineti because of its extmit and each 
district has it^ own DiatricL Police Head¬ 
quarters. In the abovemeationed designat¬ 
ed citica Municipal Police Headquarter? are 
catflblished within the area of the«e eiiiea 
so ag to share the ad'aire under the Juris- 
diction of the Prefecturai Police Head- 
quartei^, by re&mn of the multiplicity of 
population and other special conditions 
characteristic of the larger cities. 

In each division of the profecturea a 
puliee sUtion Is established, a hrst-Unc 
police organ directly related to the inhabit¬ 
ants concerned. The poUco station may 
establish police-boxea or police sub-stations 
as a lower organizaiion. 

Police Personnel 

At present the fixed number of the police 
personnel of the NatioiiaJ Police Agency 
and that of the Prefcetural Police are L1T7 
and 132,500^ making a total of 134^277. The 
Police Officers are allowed to have small 
wcapong, of which the use also approved 
in stipulated cai^ee. 

Special Afeasitres vk a State of 
National Emergency 

It defoned especintly necessary for the 
iDsintenatiCf! of peace and order in aneh o 
state of national emergency as dianater 
extending over a wide area, or a serious 
diBinrbance. the Prime Minister may, upon 
the recommendation of the National Public 
Safety Commiaaion, iKSim a proclamation 
of a slate of national emergency In respect 
of the country as a whole or any part of It. 

when such a proclamation has been 
issued, control over the whole police force 
la lemporarily nssumed by the Prime Min¬ 
ister. In this case, the Director-General 
of the National Police Agency directs the 
Superintendcnt-Ceneral of Metropolitan 
Police or the Chiefs of Prefectural Police 
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Huftriqu^rtera within the aroii net forth in 
the proclamatinn, while the Director of the 
Headquarters of the Police Region direct? 
the Chief# of Prefectural Police Headquar¬ 
ter# with in the area of the proclamation. 
The proclamation of a state of national 
emergency by the Prime Minister must he 
ratiiicil by the Diet within twenty days of 
the date of the proclamation. 


Manttme Police 

With the object of maintaining marine 
safety as well as securing the safety of 
navigation the Maritime Safety Agency is 
efltablished ua an external bureau of the 
Ministry of Traneportatiou. The Agency 
performs its duties with a personnel lof 
t0«625) with 4 Id vessels and d aeroplanes. 


Fire Defense Sei'viee 


History 

»Hck io IdSO the Tokugawn Shogunate 
publicly established in Kdo (present Toky*) 
the Johik^^ski system, a system of semi- 
professional Ire brigedeSj which was Later 
followed by the Damiio-Hikeahi system, 
also a fiemi-pirofessioRfll ire brigade select¬ 
ed from among the men. Pamilel 

with these another fire brigade orgaidm- 
tion* composed of civUian youths under 
headmen of villages and officials of tewnst 
was playing an active p&rt as an autono- 
moua system. Such autonomous Are brigade 
were natiunBlly ay^tematisfied in 1B&4 as a 
company of firemen, subject to the control 
of Prefectural GovernO!^ and Chiefs of the 
Frefectural Police; while, oti the other 
handn the six big cities were equipped with 
standing fire services composed of prefect 
total oAiciflls. fiowever^ the roorganL^atipn 
of I9S4 of the company of firemen into the 
K£ibf>*<lan (liL Defense Association) 
changed its character into the nucleus of 
civilian defense in the war-time, as a sort 
of auxiliary air-defense organ to the police 
under the State coutroi. 

The Fire Defence Organization Law and 
the Fire Service Law now in force were 
promulgated m 1948. three year^ after the 
termiiiaLjon of the World War IJ. 

Present setup 

As a State organ in charge of hro de- 

fense service the Kational Fire Defense 
Board is established under the National 
Public Safely Commlaeion. The Board 


takes charge of such affairs aa the grading 
of cities pertalniTig to fire defense, the re* 
search and preparation of model fire codes, 
etc^ P^efecture^^ take charge of such af¬ 
fairs aa education and training of the fire 
department peraonneJ and members of 
(fire ssquads), the fire defence 
statistics and information, the liaison be¬ 
tween the muakipalitieg in relation to fire 
defeuscp etc. CitieSj towns and villages are 
responsible for providing adequate fire de¬ 
fense within the boundarlej* of the respec¬ 
tive municipEditicA, over which the fiujjer- 
vision is exercised by mayors or headmen. 
Any or all of such organs as Fire Defense 
Headquarters, Fire Stations and Fire 
Squads are esteblished in citieSi towns and 
villages. 

There exisis no control by the NationaJ 
Fire Defense Board or by Governors of 
Prefectures over the fire departments of 
cltie4^ towns and viHagCS, However, the 
Director of the Katioiml Fire Defense 
Board may give advice to prefectures and 
muai0tpalitie#i and Governora of Prefec¬ 
tures to municipalities, ia matters pertain¬ 
ing to fire defensep andp at the request of 
the Rtayors of cities, headmen of towns 
and villageSp may instruct them. Aside 
from fire fightingp the functions of the fire 
defense service include the restrietlon of 
construction, investigation of the cause of 
fire, etc., which had been under the police 
jurisdiction 

tn order to protect the lives# persons and 
property of people the fire defense sendee 
mid police must cooperate with eaiih other. 
In addition, the National Fire Defease 
Board, the Nationnl Police Agency, the 
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Governoi-H of PrfifwturL'S, and the loayore 
of cities nnd head men of towns and vil¬ 
lages nre able to make agreomenta b^ore- 
hand aoqrnig themselves cnncornliiK disaster 
defense measures to be taken in the time 


of earthquake* typhooni hre* flood and sim¬ 
ilar emerge Holes. Fire defense fael lilies 
have been markedly improved for these 
years, and especially In the larger cities 
up-to-date equipment is in use. 


Self-Defense 


History 

Up to the cessation of bostHities, Japan 
had maintained enormoufi land and sea 
forces. In those days the cardinal prin¬ 
ciple of the setup and opemtion of the forces 
in the Independence of military author¬ 
ity. Thai is to say, the prerogative Con- 
ceming supreme command and organization 
of the forces vested in the Emperor, 
Thc^iigh the organizalion of forces was in¬ 
cluded Iti the affairs of State of which the 
administration was to bo Cflrrted out with 
the assistance of Ministers of State* the 
supreme cotnmaod of the land and sea 
forces was absolutely out of the control of 
the Ministers of Slate^ and assistance or 
advice to the Kmperor was given chiefly by 
the Chief of the General Staff and the 
Chief of the Naval Staff. The Minister of 
War and the Minister of the Navy, belong¬ 
ing to the Cabin 1^1 a.t Ministers uf State 
alsu gave aflsiatance or advice to the Em¬ 
peror on matters of supreme command, to 
the position of which a general and an ad- 
tnirul were respeclively appolntecL 

The army and navy personnel were re¬ 
cruited chiefly by means of the conscription 
system, nndp up to the enforcement of the 
Ginergency measure taken during the yearn 
of the World War 11, ever>" male from aeven- 
teen to forty years of age waa under the 
ohilgation of undergoing one of the five 
kinds of military aervices, namely active 
service, service in the first reserve, service 
In the second rfcser^^e, eouBcript reserve 
service and militia Her vice. 

Though the peacetlmD numerical strength 
of the Japaneite army was Approximately 
250*000 i>r 17 divisions, nearly 5k<K)0,000 
porsons W'ere said to be called to the colors 
during the last war. While the pre-war 


Japanese navy was in possession of about 
aoo war vessels* or 1,1BO,000 tons* 

Con^uent on Japan's acceptance of the 
Potsdam Declaration Ln 1945* a Ihorougb- 
going disArmameal was carried out side by 
side with Ihe adoption of the demilitariza¬ 
tion policy* Article 9 of the new Constitu¬ 
tion promulgated In 194 & prescribed that 
the Japanese people forever renounce the 
use nf force as means of setting intema- 
tional i!isputea+ and that land, sea and air 
forces as well as other war potentials must 
not \}e maiutmnedH 

With the Korean W^ar which broke out 
ta June, 1950, as u turning pointp the then 
Stspreme Commander for Allied Powers., 
Douglas MacArthur gave aa nrder to the 
Japanese Government that the national 
police force and the coaat guards should be 
reinforced, and, upon thia order, the Police 
Kesen^e Force was established with 75,000 
meinberH. This Police Reserve Force waa 
an ULixiUary organ to the regidnr police 
fofee, to be called out by the Prime Min¬ 
ister only in cases of press itig necessity for 
mamtaining public safety. 

The (a'cupatian sumy pulled nut in ac¬ 
cordance with Japan's recovery of her 
soiereignly in April, 1952, but the Japa- 
neae-American Security Pact signed at the 
same time as the Peace Treaty prescribed 
that the security of Japan wns to be main¬ 
tained temporarily hy relent Lon of U.S. 
forces in Japan. 

On the other hand a gradual Incraaae 
program of the self-defense forces <if Japan 
has been also promotedp The Coast Guards, 
established in the Maritime Safety Agency 
in April 1952, were the first step of this 
program taken up for the purpose of 
strengthening the prcwrvatlqT! of tnaritime 
security. Polbwing thsit, the Police Re¬ 
serve Force was reorganised in Auguat^ 
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1952. as the National Security Force, and 
the Coast Guards ware simultaneoiifily re* 
named the Guard Poreef which started as 
unite under the National Security Agency 
the work of maintAtning the public safety 
within the State. 

la July, 1954, taking the place of this 
National Security Agency and Force of 
■which the chief function had been the 
maintenance of the public safety, the pre¬ 
sent Defense Agency and Self-Defense 
Forces were launched with khe object of 
defeuding the State. Throughout thoee 
years of gradual replenishment of the de¬ 
fense forces, various problems concerning 
the construction of the aliove-nientloned 
Article 9 of the Conatitution have been 
hotly debated. 

Present setup 

The Defense Agency, the Self-Defence 
Forces and the National Defense Council 
form the defense organization, concerning 
the setup and administration of which a 
fundamental principle of “superiority of 
civil authority" has taken the pluce of that 
of “independence of military authority” of 
the former JjiiMinesc army. 

National Defense Council 

Till? Cabinet has* the XHtinnnl Di^fcnae 
Cniificil HJJ ftdviBOry dr^no to deUhemte 

fiiutterfl concern In FT natioTUiJ deferiisep nod 
the Fdine Minifller refer to the Coon* 
cll ^luch iniportnnt tnattcra njs (1^ ftindu- 
mental policy of national defenfia, l2> 
outline of the national defense program* 
fi?a:§ibillLy for defense operation, etc, 
Tliouifh it is preacrlbed that the composition 
of and other necca^ry maUers conceniljig 
the Xational Defense Council are to be pro 
vUk^i for by a separate litWi the law to duch 
effect has not l>een proiiiui gated aa yet. 

Defense At/ency and Self-Defetm 
Forces 

The Defence Agency la established as an 
external bureaa of Ibe Prime Ministor"* 
Vfiih the mission of controUiag and 
operating the Greujid Self-Defense Force, 
the Maritime Self-Defense Force* and Air 


Self-Defenae Force, aa well a^ of perform¬ 
ing related functions- Sometimes the term 
“Self-Bcfenae Forces'" implies the whole 
organization of national defense, namely, 
the Director-fiencrBl of the Defense Agen¬ 
cy, the internal divisions of the Defense 
Agency, the Ground, Maritime and Air 
SeJf-Defense Forces, etc* The tniasion and 
setup of the Defense Agency and the Self- 
Defense Forces are as follow's: 

Mi^alon. Their Chief mb^ion is to tnaki'- 
lain the fiecuritj* of the nation agalitat di¬ 
rect OP indirect aggression by foreign 
countries, and the second tnission i,s to 
preserve public safety and order. 

Setup. A Minister of State who is Ba¬ 
sis ted by the Vice^Director-General eon* 
cernlng the general affairs of the Agency 
as a whole* takes the pcesltion of the Di¬ 
rector-General of the Defense Agency, 
Five internnl bureau b and the Director- 
Generara Secretariat are established In the 
x^gency, and, as staff organs^ the Ground, 
Maritime and Air Staff Offices are aUo act 
np in addition to the Joint Staff Council 
composed of a Chnirman and three Chiefs 
of StJiff Officeflx In addition, each Chief of 
Sinff control unltn nnd organs^r and* M 
^llUtjlLar^' organs, the Defense Staff College, 
the Defenise Academy, the Technical Rc- 
scai-ch Institute, the Constrnetjon Office, 
and the Procui'ement Office arc establishodx 
Benide^p there ia a system of not more than 
eight cuuncillors, Including chiefs of Inter¬ 
nal aub-divisions, who purticipate in the 
forma Lion of basic policy concerning the 
apecihe function a of the Defemae Agency, 
wrhile the Chiefs of SUifT Gtfices put Into 
force the orders of the Director-General In 
accordance with the policy decidetl by hint 
Fixed number. The pemonncl consLat 
of the Self-Defetise Officials who perfoma 
the duties of the Self-Defense Force (tinir- 
formed personne] i and those other than 
Sdf-Defenso Officials i non-uniformed per- 
aonneJ). The listed number of the Self- 
Defenae Officlnis Is 1&0,000 for those of 
the Ground Self-Defense Forces ID.aSl for 
those of the Maritime Self-Defense Force, 
lb,MG for those of the Air Self-Defenae 
Force, S2 for those of the Joint Staff 
Council, making a total of 170,760. 
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Command sy5¥teiiifi. The Prime Minister 
bolds the supreme powers of cDiumand of 
snd supervision over the SoLf-Defeese For¬ 
ces, The Dlreetor-Conenil of the Defense 
Agency dlreets the ftinctions of the Seif- 
Defense Forces, subject to the coTpunnnd 
and supcndslon of the Prime Minister. 
Roweverp over the unite and orgHumtiottB^ 
the commAbd and supervision of the Di¬ 
rector-Gene rnl are executed through the 
appropriate Chief of Staff Of^cea. 

The Activities. Activities of the Self- 
Defense Forces arq divided into five, xEante- 
ly^ defense operation, police operatiou, dia- 
aster dispatch, marhime security operation, 
and action against violation of territorial 
air space. Aa for defense operationp the 
Prime Minister orders the Self-Defense 
Forces into operation when he considers it 
necessary from the stand pcint of defending 
the nation against armed aggression from 
the outeide^ actual or imminenL The order 
needs prior consent of the Diet in prinelplCr 
and posterior consent in the event of ex- 
trome emergency. 

Slatua of SeLf-Defeime OBicInl. Fifteen 
ranks are established concerning Seif-De¬ 
fense Oihclals of Ground. BiaritiTne and Air 
Defence Forces such as Shd, Sa, /, Sd. 
Shicho, etc. The appointment is made, 
upon their own applicationp by examination 
or selection by means of demonstrated abili¬ 
ties. Riku-^hitho (Ijeading Privates), etc., 
are enlisted for a period of two years, while 
the period of Knishwho (Leading Seamimi, 
Ku-^kicM (Airmen lat Class«, etc.^ Is 


three years. For OdlclaLi of olher ranks 
the age limit la established in accordance 
with the rank and character of the duty. 
Besides, the Self-Defense Reserve member# 
are appointed on the basis of volunteer on* 
listment of those individuals who were 
Self-Defence Offleuds, w'ho must sen^e as 
Self-Defense Officials when the defense 
operation order is issued. The period of 
employment of thoae Solf-Defense Reser^-es 
is three years* 

OrgattlzatlDn and equipment. Ground 

Self-Defeqac Force-Organization: Two 

Corps (Division, Combined Brigade, Artil¬ 
lery Group, Infantry Regimentp Engineer 
Group, ete.). six Divisions (Infantry Regi-^ 
niEnt, Artillery Regiment, Tank BaEtalion^ 
Engineer Battalion, Medical Battalion. Avi¬ 
ation Unit, etc.), other Units under the 
direct command of the Director-General, 
etc. Equipment; Tanks, etc. 359 , Liaison 
Planes ^0, etc. Emphasi# is being laid 
upon the replenlebment of firearms. 

Maritime Self-Defense Force-Organ- 

izatlon: One Self-Defense Fleet, five Mari¬ 
time Regional Districts, other Unite under 
the direct comnuind of the Direoter-Cener- 
al. Equipment: Destroyers 4. Guard 
Ships 22, Submarines 1. etc. Total S42, 
or 71,000 tons. Aeroplanes 49 . 

Air Self-Defense Forc e 0 rganIgation: 
One Wing (chiefly jet planes)* one Air 
Training Uni I, one Transportation Wing* 
Equipment: Jet Trainer# 47. other Trai¬ 
ners 171* Transport Planes 16, yulaon 
Plane 1. 


Honors 


Histoiy 

The Honor aystem of Japan comprises 
court rwikap decorations and medals. Un¬ 
der the Imperial Constitution of Meiji 
there were, in addition, the ayalems of 
peers and peerages, but according to the 
new Coiistitutlan^ they are not recognlted 


because of the principle of equality of all 
the people imdcr the law. 

Pi'esent setup 

The Canstitutloii provides that no privi¬ 
lege should aiaoJapanjf any award of honor, 
decoration or any distinction, nor should 
any $uch award be valid beyond the lifetime 
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of the imlJvidual who now holds or here^ 
after may receive it. 

Court RankB 

The system of court rankii is aald to 
have its origin in. the year 603^ At present 
the Court Eank Ordinance in which repeat¬ 
ed amendments have been made since its 
promulgation in 11I2G is in force. Accord¬ 
ing to this Ordinance aisiteen court rtmfcs 
are catabliehed from the senior grade of 
the hrst court rank to the junior grade of 
the eighth court rank. The Ordinance 
provides that the first court rank ia to be 
conferred personally by the Emperor (vfnn- 
ju); from the second to the fourth* peraon- 
ally by the Minister of the Imperial 
Household icftoArifin/; and the fifth and 
lower* by the same Minister but not peraon- 
ally i in the Jaat eaaes by con¬ 

sent of the Emperor. 

Kotwithstanding the legal provisions that 
court ranks be bestowT^d upon those who 
have rendered disthiEiiishod services to the 
State, those who have rendered distinguish¬ 
ed services worthy of commendation and 
government officeholders, the government 
officeholders are m reality eiclurfed at 
present. 

Decorations 

There are two kinds of decorations: 
with muk and without rank. 

The decroations with rank consist of the 
Grand Order of Merit and eight ordera of 
merit from first to eighth. To any of those 
decorated with the Grand Order of Merit 
the Grand Cordon of the Chrysanthemum 
Is awarded* and, in particular casesi the 
Collar cf the Chrysanthemum is also added. 
To any of those decorated with one of the 
Firsit to Eighth Orders of Merit., one of the 
Insignia of the Order of the Rising Suiii 
the insignia of the Order of the Sacred 
Crown* and the Insignia of the Order of the 
Sacred Treasure, avvardedp and the first 
two tuelgaia are superior to the last one. 
The Insignia of the Order of the RiBing 
Sun are awarded in the case of maleSj while 
the Tnaiguia of the Order of the Sacred 
Grown in the case of female. 


Prior to the termination of the last war 
the system of the Order of the Golden Kite 
had been also estahliahedt and the insignia 
of the fLrat to seventh order of it were 
awarded chiefly to those army and navy 
men diatinguished themselves in action. 
However^ this syatem was abolished with 
the promulgation of the new Constlttition* 

As a decoration without rank, there is the 
system of the Order of the Cultural Merits. 
This systoin wa^ eslablisbed In IfiS? for the 
purpose of commendifig those rendering dis¬ 
tinguished sendees to the development of 
culture. Up to the present 84 persons have 
been invested with it in the fields of natural 
science, cultural science, art. etc. 

Medals 

According to the Medals Hegulationa, to 
which repeated amendmeiits have been made 
since its promulgation in ISSl, the following 
six kinds of Medals are eatabUshed at pre¬ 
sent. 

Red Ribbon .Medal. To those saving & 
life without regard to their own danger. 

Green Hthbon Medal. To distinguished 
dutiful children or grandchildren, virtuotis 
women, hysl servants* etc. 

Yellow Elbban MedaL To those assi¬ 
duous in performing duties and held up as 
a paragon to the public. 

Purple Ribbon Medal. To those produc¬ 
ing fiistlngulRhed achievements concerning 
artistic or scjentific invention improve¬ 
ments or creations. 

Blue Ribbon ^leduL To those promot¬ 
ing public interests In such works as educa¬ 
tion* sanitation* charity, prevention of 
epidemics* construction of schools or hoa- 
pltals, repair of roadSj rivets, drainSp 
batiks or bridges, i^eclamation of waste land, 
sfForestatlon, rearing of aiiuattc products, 
improvement of agriculture, conimerce or 
industry, or to thc^e rendering diatinguleb- 
ed services in public works. 

Dark Blue Ribbon Medal. To those hav¬ 
ing rendered distinguished iiervicea by 
donatipf private property for the public 
good. 

The type of the persotus invested these 
medaU Ls by far wider than that of decora- 
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iityjiA, m m the nuniber of the pej^om^ in- 
ireated. 

The systems of these honors have been 
under review during these years, and it h 
expected that n radicnl reform wHL be carri¬ 
ed out before long. 


Independently of the Above-mentioned 
honor the pension aystem for per¬ 

sons of euliupai merits js established In 
conipliance with the law conceralng Pension 
for Peraodfi rendering Distinguished Cul¬ 
tural Services. At present Ci8 persona are 
receiving the pensiun. 


VI INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS AND DIPLOMACY 


Historical Survey of Foreign Relations 


Opening of the countiy 

With the prohibition, early in the 17th 
century^ by the Tokugawa Shogunate^ the 
vJrtuJil ruler of Japan of the time, of Chrw- 
tianity, foreign trade and Japanese peo¬ 
ple's gaing ahroudi Japan was completely 
closed from the rest of the world, except for 
the port of Nagasaki, vi*bcre almost negligi¬ 
bly amali amount of commerce went on with 
Dutch and Chinese tradent^ Any offender 
of the rule wax pimUhed by deathg The 
isolation policy wan strictly nbaerved and 
jealously defended for more than two cen¬ 
turies, until it WAS made utterly impossible 
by the call of Commodore M. C- Perry who* 
in ISSti^ came up to the mouth of Tol^'o B^y 
with a fleet of four battleships of the Unit¬ 
ed Statca Navy^ 

The Shogunate wa!$ forced to sign in 13|i4 
on hoard the UiS. Plagahip off the coast of 
Yokohama, **the Treaty of Peace and Amity 
between the United States and the Empire 
of Japan*', The rnason for the Shogun Ate's 


yielding to Peiiy^s pressure by giving up 
the poUtj? of fivaagon go far used m similar 
ewies wag the dJapurity of mllitBTy streuffth 
which the Sho^runAte had thorousbly rcalis!- 
ed against the Wcirtem countries. The Sho- 
jfuiiate. however^ hnd no interest in trade 
go that il rcfiuircd the patient persuasions, 
backed with threats, of l^ownsend Harris, 
who came ti> Shimoda in l^ej) ns Consul- 
General of the UDlted States. Aa the first 
W'egterner to visit Edo, ‘‘the Capitol of 
Tycoon”, he was received hy the SA^j/hm 
and had the Shogunate conclude “the Treaty 
of Amity and Cotninerce between the United 
State* and the Empin! of Japan." In the 
fuilowing 1S6<1, a mission was sent out by 
the Shojfutiate to Washington for the pur¬ 
pose of exchonffing^ ratifications for the 
treaty concluded the previous year. They 
boarded on the U.S. Battleship Powhatan 
and made a long journey to the capital of 
the United States. The rwords of their 
journey are moat interesting and valuable. 

Within the country, however, the opposi¬ 
tion to the Shogunate’s foreign policy grew 
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in force and active dereionHtnitionfti result* 
ing in the attack on the British Legation 
and frequent cases of violence on foreigners 
fanatic piitriots* The Shogunate was 
tom between the proteata and threats of the 
foreign legation^ and the anti “alien tnovo- 
cn^nt of the elements within the countryT 
hostile to the Shogunate* It seat out an 
envoy to Lundon and propoticd postpone¬ 
ment of the date for opening of trading 
ports and succeeded in 1S62 in having the 
London MemorandiJm singcii 

The anti-alien movement waa motivated 
mainiy by the discontent of such elements 
as the court nobles of Kyoto and the Choshu, 
Satsuma, and some other big clans of the 
southwestern provinces that had bceo long 
excluded from the centrol governmenl but 
now demanded participation or complete 
control of it in their bande. In after 
the Nomamugi i Yokohama V jhcldentp in 
which some Englishmen crossing the proces¬ 
sion of the Lord o£ Satsuma on the high¬ 
way, were attacked by guards in the trains 
the British Mini^ftcr had the homelnad of 
Satsuma bombarded by a Hritl&h naval 
force- The attiick of the Chdihu chm on 
the foreign ships passing through the Strslt 
of Shimonoseki wjis retaliated in 1864 by 
a combined naval force of the United States, 
Britain, the Netherlands and France and 
the fort of Shimonoaeki was brought to 
eurrender. The Shogunate agreed to pay 
na reparation the anm of 300 U,S. dollars, 
but at the J?aiiie time it felt It necessary to 
dose the port of Yokohama boeause of the 
disturbance wdthtn the country. The com¬ 
bined fleet of the four Western powers came 
up to Hyogo in 1SG5 for direct negotktkria 
with the Imperial Court In Kyoto and in the 
following 1866 obtained the Emperor's au- 
thorisuLtlon of the previously drawn treaties 
a* well as the slgniug of the agreement for 
revision of the tarilT system* The Khogun- 
ate w^aa now backed up by the French 
Minister while the British worked behind 
the Satsuma-Choshu force for the restora¬ 
tion of the Emperor. In ISflS the Sftdffwn 
Voabinobu restoring all politicul preroga- 
tlvea to the Emp^rnrK under whom the new 
national government was then oaUibllshed* 


Eevisian of the treaties 

The MeljiJ Government, composed of the 
court nobles and the victorious Satsuma^ 
Cho^hu and some other clana and headed by 
the young Emperoft now published its policy 
of opening the country to foreign commerce 
and, holding up its slogans of "Rich Nation 
and Strong Army" and **More Wealth* More 
lndu 9 tr>'"» launched its modernisation prIn¬ 
gram with steal and energy. It naturally 
resorted to Westernization in aU briinches 
of the national life. In the field of foreign 
relationit began preparations for rcvLjiqn 
of the treaties which had been concluded by 
the Shoguitate In the terme similar to those 
forced on China by lYesiem poworst, includ¬ 
ing such fts ectraterrltonality and foreign 
control of tariff regulation. The removal 
of the.'ie unequal terms from the treaties 
w^aa one of the foremost to^ska of the new 
government. 

The miftsiou, headed by Ambassador Iwa- 
kura and sent abroad in 1871^ comprised 
almost all of the ablest leaders of the new 
government and purposed the prelimilmt^" 
sounding for revision of the treaties. 
Though the mission failed to achieve any^ 
thing material In the purpi,ised fieldi it 
brought home valuable knowledge and sug- 
gestionfi for managemenl of the new govern¬ 
ment. Bent on the growth of nntiotial 
industry, the young Mciji Government was 
la dire need of Lacreasing its revenuea. On 
the other hand St hnd to lighten land taxes 
from agricultural population, so that the 
possibility of increased revenues lay much 
on customs duties. Conaequeat4\ the ac¬ 
quisition of tariff autonomy was held the 
first aim in the revision of the treaties* In 
a revision agreement wiuj reached with 
the United States with the provision that it 
was iQ he effective in case all the reat of the 
treaty states ecuisented to the revised terms- 
The rest of the countrieSp beginning with 
Britain, refuaed to consent and so the at¬ 
tempt failed. In 18S2, the Foreign Ol!icc 
called a conference iu Tokyop by requesting 
attendance i>i foreign ambaasadom aud 
ministers, and negotiated for tariff autono- 
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my and abolition of extratiMritorlality. A 
niiae in Uiilf tBatlsed wbiU th? ques¬ 
tion of extraterritoriality waa laid a^ide 
for the reason of the necesiity^ the treaty 
iitnte<; demanded, of Jainia’s completion of 
modem codification and opening of the 
entire couptrj" to forelCT real den 
Aa^lated by foreign advlaord, the Japa¬ 
nese governnient now began cediftcatlon of 
new laws on modern legal prlrLciples. At 
the same time the government leaders en¬ 
couraged adoption of EuropeaEi style in 
ev^ny phase of life, of which the Victorian 
style bulk at Rokumeikan HaJl, led by ladies 
and gentlemen of new Japan, became a by¬ 
word. The new treaty, concluded with 
Mexico In IBBS put conditions on its mo$t 
favored nation clause as Ihe first attempt 
for individual negotiation for revision. It 
provided that extraterritoriality was to be 
admitted only within the foreign settle¬ 
ments for five years after coming to effect 
of the treaty and that the posts □( some of 
tbe judges of the Supreme Court were to be 
held by foreign specialists. The United 
States, Germanj' and Russia had signed the 
revised treaty^ when the attempted assassi¬ 
nation of Foreign Minister Okuma by aome 
ultranatlonaUsts interrupted the progress 
of negotiation. The succeeding Foreign 
Minister Aokl proposed some modification 
to the draft treaty by roTnoving the tcmis 
that would contradict the Xationnl Constitu- 
tloR^ but had to resign In 1801 by taking op 
himself the responsibility for the Injuii'^ 
inilicted on the Crown Prince of Russia 
during bin visit in Japnn^ Mutsu as For¬ 
eign Minister succeeded In in obtain¬ 
ing Britain's consent to a revised treaty» 
which said that it was to come to force five 
yeans after its signing, so that during that 
Intert'al Japxm was to complete and put bto 
practice the new code* of laws now in 
proeesa of campiJatioii and that the tariff 
question was to be decided on by concerted 
agreement of Britain, the United Statefi> 
Germany and France. Extraterritoriality 
wa5 removed for the first time by this revi¬ 
sion while the issue of tariff autonomy was 
dragged further cm 


Continental I'elations 

The new government showed the greatest 
concern about Japan\'^ territorial boundaries 
in the north and the south. Fimt of all 
It took in the Ryukyu Islands which had 
long held an amhigunus position toward the 
overlordship of Japan and China. In 1S7& 
Japan'Ss territorial rights were established 
over the Kurile lalands In exchange for her 
complete relinquishment of Saghalln to 
Russian possession^ This settled the dia- 
piites among the Japanese and Russian set- 
tlerg in these northern regions. In 1876 
Japan concluded a treaty of amity and com- 
merce with Korea In the same unequal terms^ 
os these forced on herself fay the Western 
powens and this opened op that hermit na¬ 
tion for the Jlrat time to world commerce- 
Japan^ by this act, came face to face with 
China which had long regarded Korea os 
her tributary. Not able yet to counteract 
effectively, Japan in concluded with 
China the Treaty of Tlentsla and agreed 
that in case of dispatching trofips to Korea 
against any disturbance in the penlnsnlBb 
each would do so by notifying the other. 

The war with China that broke out, in 
18D4 was started by Japan ^9 sending an 
army to Korea in competition with China's 
dispatch of troopa at the uprise of tbe 
Tonghoka and cm Chinak refusah after the 
suppression nf the dleturbance, J a punk pro- 
pos^ for joint control with China of Korean 
affairs on nautual recognition of Korea as 
an independent state, Japan's aim in the 
war waa to get Korea away from the control 
of China and Japan'* vlctorj^ in 1895 result¬ 
ed in Chloak cpncessioti of Formosa and 
Liaolung Peninsula and payment of a ne- 
paratioii of 200,090,000 tael to Japan. 
Buweverj Japan had to give up the pDsses- 
aloa of Liaotung upon Interference of 
Russia, Germany and France, In X89S she 
concluded a treaty of commerce and naviga¬ 
tion with China and obtained the same 
rights aa the ivesteni countries in matters 
of Chinese tmde^ The Interference of the 
three Weatem powers in regard to Uaotimg 
Peninaula had taught Japan the neceaalty 
of her coordinstioni in matters of Interna- 
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tiotifll diplomacj.% to the actions of the lead’ 
inff powers of the WDcld. When scrstmihlling 
of the po>ver4 began for concesaiotta in 
Chinn-“Ge™an taking lease of Hongchow 
Bay Bt^a, RuasiB Linotniig, Britain Kiin- 
loon. France Yiuman, etc.—Japan followed 
the lend and obtained pledge from China 
for non-alienability of Fukien on theeonth- 
eastern Chinese eonat opposite FormMiu 
Japan now looked on Korea and this 
ftouthem region in China a? the two bases 
for her ContlnentaJ advance, 

Zn Korea, Rusaian infiuenre had been 
growingp following the retrent of Chinese 
power. The failure of the roup d'etat by 
the Japanese Minister in Seoul in 189S 
marked the total retreat of Japanese in- 
Hu once froin the peninsulBu Patient efforts 
were then made by Japan for recovery of 
her hold in Korea through the winning over 
of the pleaflure of the royal eonrl, acqubl- 
tion of railway conetjsions.^ offering of loans 
and eneotiragement of tradO;. etc. The 
NIshi-R&sen agreement of 18&S recognized 
the iHiQiiomlc advance of Japanese residents 
In Korea and gave pretext for Japan^a claim 
for Koreans inelnaloii in her sphere of 
interest. 

The fact that Japan mabilizcd the higgest- 
sized force in the joint expedition of the 
powers for the suppression of the Boxer 
Rebellion of IDOO. proves Japan^a comple¬ 
tion uf the first stJige of her modem arma¬ 
ment. The aHiance with Britain^ realized 
shortly later against the Russian occupa- 
Lion of Manchuria, showed Japan's leaning 
on Britain and the United States and de¬ 
manding n free Mtmehuria while herself 
holding Korea within her sphere of in¬ 
fluence* Russia* on the other hand, refused 
to recogniKe^ Japan^s monopoly of Korea 
while herself plotting for occupation of 
Manchuria. The clash of the demands of 
the two countriea Jed up to war In 1904- 
When Japan had driven back the Russian 
anny to north Manchuria and defeated the 
Russian navy In the battle of Japan Sea^ 
President Theodore Roosevelt of the United 
States inter^'ened and at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire^ U.S.A. the peace treaty was 
concluded- 


Advance to Manchuria 

By the Treaty of Portamouth Japan ob* 
talned tl!' the protectomte of Korea* (2) 
Concession of theEuBsian lE^aae of Liaotung, 
i3> the sectioii of the Manchurian Hallway 
between Port Arthur and Sbangcheng, toge¬ 
ther with its brajuches and the coal mines at¬ 
tached for its uae, (4 j aouthem half of 
Saghalin. i ^ fishery rights along the Rus¬ 
sian coasts of Japan Sea, Okhotsk Sea and 
Bering Sea. 

Japan'a annexation of Korea in ID 10 
meant kying of good foundation for her 
advance on Manchuria. The renewal of the 
Anglo^apaneee Alliance in 1905 and again 
in lOlij the French-Japan esc Pact of 190t* 
and the Ru?so-Japanese Pact of 1907* all 
defined the maintenance of statm qu^ in 
Asian Continent against any future mis¬ 
understanding. The second Russo-Japa¬ 
nese Fact of 1910 defined the boundary be¬ 
tween the Russian sphere of interest in 
north Manchuria and that of Japan in south 
Munuhuria. On the foundation of these 
agreements with the powers, Jnpun estab¬ 
lished in 1906 the South Manohurmn Rail¬ 
way Company and formulated, around the 
management of the railway* an extensive 
continental program including the manage* 
nricnU of mines and harbors. The South 
Manchurian Hallway Company closely re¬ 
sembled the English East India Company in 
fortn of organization and nature of capacity^ 
It was & senal-govemmental culoninl com¬ 
pany» a half of its cnpitid being govern¬ 
mental, and acted a« sole agent for the Jap a- 
nizatlon of Manchurm. 

Though Japan regarded south Manchuria 
Rs reward for her war with Russia and con¬ 
sequently a land of special interests for her* 
other countrlefl had different views. The 
United Statesp among otherep insisted on the 
principle of “equal opportunity ' and ’"open- 
door policy^^ and claimed an equal American 
opportunity for investment there, as seen 
xn Harriman^s international management 
proposal and Knox’s neiitrfllity plan for the 
ManchurlRn railways. The Japan-United 
Statee com petition in Blanch uri a worked. In 
correspondetice with the anti-Japi^neae im- 
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migration mavement in the United State^p 
in er^atiiig a critical aspect lor the relations 
of the tM’o couatrie^H In the Root' 
Takahlra ugrecinent waa dra^vn for conflr- 
mation of the territorlaj integrity of China 
and the ^uo of the Pacilic area, 

China, on her pajftp aa arena of the inter- 
nation aJ sicraitibHnaap had aaoLher view. 
At the beginning of the Rus^q-Japanese 
war, a he was rather hopeful for lapan's ex¬ 
pulsion of Rua^ian interference from her 
territories^ but the results of the war were 
very diBappointing, the Japanese victorj^ 
having made the matter worse for herp An 
anti-Japanese aentiment spread among the 
Chinese people and grew into n strong feel¬ 
ing of nationaliBim Japan'a program for 
retdlzatlon and eirpansion of her ^ipecial in¬ 
terests ip the Continent began to meet with 
rebuffs. Tn tbe midst of numerous pending 
questions^ the Chinese Revolution com¬ 
menced and the Repiiblic of China came Into 
being. 

Closely following* World War I broke out 
in Etiropei Japan^a eagerness for partici¬ 
pation in It w^L^ such that, despite her 
claiming the motive of her participatiem on 
the terms of the AnglcKlapariese Alliaucet 
Britain hesitated to approve- The Japanese 
force landed In Shantung mid, occupying 
Tsintao. held down the German foire in 
East Asia. China was suspicious of Japnn^a 
ultimata intention and demanded with- 
draw'id of the Japanese force. The ul¬ 
timatum of the "Tiventy-OQe DconansL^'^ 
thrust on China in ItJlo, showed Japan's 
ambition to take thorough advantage of the 
wjir in Europe for solving in n single stroke 
the pending questions with China and there¬ 
by conHol I dating her position in East Asia. 
The Tw^erity-One DcmaacL were all to do 
With China*a ncknfiwledgnierit of special 
rights and conceaaionB for Japan in Shant¬ 
ung. south Manchuria and East Inner Mun- 
gfjlifl with a considerable amount of Japa¬ 
nese sharing in the govemirient of the latter 
twon They met with strong oppciaitjon of 
the Chinese people ond severe criticism^ of 
the powers. The Japanese people were 
divided in opinion^ but many of them loudly 
denounced the Japanese government's high¬ 
handed stupidity. 


The third Russo-Japanese Part of 3916 
was a secret alliance by which Japan tciok 
East Inner Mongolia intD her sphere of 
lluence. This secret was exposed by the 
RiLBsiBn Revolution. When in I91S Russm 
concluded a separate peace^ Japan particl* 
pared In the rescue of the Cxe^^oslovokian 
army in Siberixu After the completjon of 
the task the Japanese force stayed on and 
was even reinforced In face af severe dennu- 
ciation of the powers. It incurred the mas¬ 
sacre of Japanese dents iu Nikulaevek 
and ended In the total Japanese loss of o 
billion yen. It was paired with the nixalled 
Ni$hihara Laojis of 191to Dan Ki-^ul'g 
government as two mistakes of the greatest 
stupidity committed by the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment during World War L 
By the Ishii-LaiiBi ug agreement of 1917. 
Japan came to understanding with the Unit¬ 
ed States with regard to Japan^a special 
Continental intereBU and the territorial in¬ 
tegrity of China. In the Peace Conference 
of Paris in 1919^ Japan came into direct 
conflict with China with regard to the 
method of disposition of Hengchow Bay 
area and Chinn's total denial of the Twenty- 
One Demand Pact. China refused to sign 
the Peace Treaty, while Japan, in rapacity 
and nn duly of a member of the League of 
Nations, obtain ad concessions In Shantung 
and mandate of the former German tcrri- 
Icuies in the south Pacific. The knots of 
■Fapnn-China re! at Iona remained unsolved, 

\\'ashiTigt(>n Conference Sb^ucture 

The WashLugtan Conference, opened 
under the auspkea of the United States in 
3 921, broughl out the Naval Disarmament 
the 5-5-3 ration for Britain^ 
the United Stales and Japan, and the Nine 
Power Treaty regarding th<‘ flovereignty 
and territorial inlegrity of China and the 
equal opportunity principle. Upon theoe 
two treaties was formed the sonziUled 
"Wo-shlngton Conference Structure" that 
came to serve as foundntlon for all inter¬ 
nal! anal relationa in Ea^t Asia for the fol¬ 
lowing decade or mure* Its double aim was 
to guide the powora to coopemte elTecUvely 
in order to check, on one hand, the Japa- 
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nestti influence that bad auddenlj^ expanded 
China dnrinf? World \Var I and on the 
other hand to adequately face the anti- 
imperial movement that had risen 
throughout Ctdiia duriiig the ^ame war. 

Baroa Shidehara^ who held the post of 
Foreign Miniater the longest period of time 
during the interval between the Washing¬ 
ton Conferenee and the Manchurian Inci¬ 
dent* was a well-known siip|iortcr of the 
WashinKtoR Gonference Structure- Even 
the policies of the Tanaka Cab i net * which 
interfered with the revolutionary' war* in 
China by twice diapatcHing armed force to 
Shantung t in lil27 and 1928) and which 
was responsible for the TsI'nan LncLdent 
and the trapping to death of Chlang Tho- 
liu, were no exceptions to the rule. Japan 
participated in the diguing of the Anti-^\ar 
Pact drawn at Parts in 1928. Japan's 
foreign policy at that time based on 
fcbe principle of keeping within the Wash¬ 
ington Conference Structure while driving 
her Continental program for economic and 
political interest:? in China aa actively as 
would be permissible withia that structure. 

The Limited Armumeut Pact, concluded 
in London in 1930, vi'as strongly opposed 
by the right-wing elements with in the 
country. Even when the Privy Council 
wiLs iindeoideilK the Hamaguchi Cabinet of 
the time, to whidi Baron Shidehara was 
Foreign Mmisterj hmily stood for and 
finally effectuated the Naval Fact, This 
Cabinet admitted tJie fact of Japan's in¬ 
ability to keep a rrightful naval race with 
Britain and the Ifuited States and of the 
necessity of close frieRdsblp wdth these two 
big powers for the sake of effectively cop¬ 
ing with China which wita now fast tend¬ 
ing toward natkifial pnification. In 1930 
Japan acknowledged China's tariff auton¬ 
omy though still with various restrictive 
conditiims, Howeverr the ajilagonlsnt of 
Japan and China still aggravated with re¬ 
gard to Manihurian railway problems. 

After the failure of her Siborian expcdl- 
ttonp Japan frcquenLly negotiated with 
RuBsia for restoration of diploinalic rela¬ 
tions, but the attempt did uot suoreed until 
192^ w'han a basic treaty was finally signed 


in Peking, by which Japan officially recogn¬ 
ised the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

MaTichurian Incident 

The worldwide ecanomic iMuiic of 1929 
seriously affected Japan and caused her to 
wish for colonial eKpanflion even by use of 
military force. The Japanese army w^ork- 
ed out the blasting of the South Manchuria 
Railway at a point near Mukden in Sep^ 
tember 1931 and started on Its occupation 
of Manchuria^ In the following WS2, clash 
came In Shanghai between the Chinese and 
the Japanese army. Though the Shanghai 
fighting waa pacified by mten^ention of the 
pow'ers* the Japanese army went on with 
its plans in Manchuria and bulk a new in* 
dependent fitale of Jlanchukno under its 
complete control. By the Japan-Matichu^ 
koo pact IP 19^?2 Japan was eutrusted de¬ 
fense of Manchukuo and acquired monopoU- 
sUo rights and consessioiis rogaeding rail¬ 
ways and major natural reauurses of Man¬ 
churia. The League of Nations* on the 
basis of the reports of the Ltton Commis¬ 
sion whirh it had sent out to investigate the 
circumslances of ihe Manchurian Incident, 
refused to recognize Manchukuo and pro¬ 
posed in 1933 to pin DC Manchuria under In¬ 
ter natioDal supervision. Thereupon Japan 
withdrew from the League of Nations, 
spite JapaiiV cnnfiLaiil profession for her 
adherence to the Nine Power Treaty, the 
Japan-Manehukuo pact was a definite viola¬ 
tion of it. 

Japan new concentrated her efforts on 
the development of Manchukuo and at the 
same time executed her advance program 
over the Great Wall to north China. By 
the Tanku Agreement of 1933, a neutral 
zone waA estflbUalied along the southern 
side of the Great all and in 1938 a new' 
gos'ernmerit was set up over an area in¬ 
cluding Peking and Tientsin. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the neutral zone, Japan resorted 
to smuggliog her goods into China, the 
amount reaching nearly n third of the 
entire imports to China and drastically 
damaging China's custotmi revenue. 

The Soviet Union, which came to con¬ 
front Joputt by the cstabliahmcnt of Mon- 
chukuo* frequently proposed couclusioo of 
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a DDn-airffiie9»ion pact with Japan but was 
refused. In 1935, she ceded the Sorth 
Manchurian Railway to Japan. Toward the 
end of 1935 Japan Rotifled the powers of 
her relinijuiehment of the Washington 
Naval Pact and In 1936 she withdrew from 
the l^ndon NavaJ Conference. On the 
other hand, she entered in 1936 into an 
anti-comumnist pact with Gcrmnny for 
common defense against the Soviet Union. 
The Nazi Germany, a newly risen power in 
Europe, had also quitted the League of 
Nattoii^. 

China Incident 

The tension in north China came to a 
rip by the LukochUo Incident of 1937, dur¬ 
ing the first Konoe Cabinet. Fighting 
quicJdy spread to Shanghai and further on. 
and in flve months the Japanese army w- 
cupied Nanking, the capital of China, 
About this time Japan proposed, through 
mediation of Germany, to negotiate for 
pence with China but waa refused. There¬ 
upon she published, in the midst of the ag¬ 
gravating situntion, her statement for non- 
dealing with Chiang Kai-shok's Goveni- 
Rieiit. China was a good market for Ger¬ 
many as well aa for Japan so that Germany 
was nut particularly anxious about ending 
the China incident at that pidnt. 

With the advance of Japanese occupation, 
beginning with Munchuria and now spread¬ 
ing over key areas in China, protest grew 
in mcrcasing force from the League of 
Nations and the signatories of the Nujc 
Power Pact, headed by Britain and the 
United States, Premier Konoe, in 1938, 
published Japan’s aim for “Establishment 
of a New Order in East Asia". Foreign 
Minister Arita, in reply to the protest of 
the United States, pointed out the "mistake 
of judging by the prewar conception the 
new situation in China that had developed 
aince the war". Japan now openly chal¬ 
lenged the force of the Nine Power Treaty. 

In her struggles for opening up a way 
out of the protracted war agafasl the 
tenacious resistanre of the Chinese people, 
Japan succeeded in winning over Wang 
Chao-ming one of the leaders of the Nation¬ 


alist Party, and after obtaining extensive 
concessions over the entire area of China, 
had him establish his government in Nank¬ 
ing in the spring of 1940. It seemed at this 
moment that Japan had attained her pur¬ 
posed conquest of China. However, what 
Japan could really control over the vast area 
of China was only the principal cities, rail- 
wap and directly adjacent zones. In north 
China, the Japanese army was under con¬ 
stant attacks of the Chinese communist 
army, while Britain and the United States 
further strengthened their assistance for 
China. In the north, the Japanese army 
was defeated by the Soviet foree at Nomen- 
ghen and Changkufeng. Japan stood enm- 
pletely jiolated in that tense international 
situation of the time. However, taking 
advantage of tha in tenia lional crisis in 
Europe, Japan succeeded in pressing Bri¬ 
tain into recognizing, by the Angto-Japa- 
nese Conference of .Tuly 1939, the special 
positiim of Japan in East Asia. Thereupon 
States came Into counteract 
Britain's compromising attitude by notify¬ 
ing Japan of her abrogation of the Japan- 
United States Commercial Treaty. When 
war started in Europe in September 1939, 
Japan declared non-interference and con- 
centrnted herself on the solution of the 
ChiUfi InciUeiiL 

Tnpartite Alliance and negotia¬ 
tions with the United States 

ArouTidl 1038 to 11130 a twe* 

ltd by the military* for atrem^thE^niTtg- 
Jiipiiii'jt liaieoii with Germtiny by u d^fen- 
aivif ajid offengive alliimce. Whether the 
auftiimefl tnwmy for th^? projected allsflnco 
WHS to be the Soviet Onion nJnne or alio 
indLido Britain and tJie United States was 
an issue of loud dispute withip the ^uvcrri- 
tnent aod the (general opinion was against 
the Army^s claim for having the Soviet 
Britain and the United States all on the 
opposite alignment. Many feared that dose 
alliance Germany in dlBregard of tbe 
Htreagth of Britain and the United States 
which both had Fteat amount of interests 
m China, would only deteriorate the deair- 
t*o prompt aoliition of the China Incident, 
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The clijiputc was put aside lempornrlly on 
Germanir"?! mort unexpected conclusion, in 
the summer of IDSD. of a noD-ajr^ression 
pact with the Soviet Union. The overwhelm- 
ihff victory of Gernmny in the war which 
started in September of Ihot year, had ^eri- 
oas effects on Japan and the international 
situation in East Asia. Japan made the 
Dutch East ladies pledije coatinued exports 
to Japan of oil and aome other des-ired gooda 
and forced Britain and France to stop their 
assistance for China via Burma and Indo- 
China. 

The Second Konoe Cabinet, formed in 
the autump of 19-10, got Matatiokii Yosuke 
for its Foreign Minister and concluded 
the long disputed alliance with Germany 
and Italy against Britain and the United 
Statefi ns assumed common enemy. This 
was a turning point for Japanese diplo¬ 
macy, for Foreign Minister Matsuokaj 
alter conclusion of the Tripartite Alliancef 
succeeded in obtaining friendly relatione 
with the Soviet Union and launched bis 
program of linking the Axie Powers with 
the Soviet Uniod and letUng them together 
confront Britain and the United States. 
Britain thereupon reopened the Burma 
route for Chinese assistance and the United 
States strengthened her embagoea on ex^ 
ports to Japan. For preparation for south¬ 
ward udvajicfip Japan now occupied northern 
Inrto-ChiTUL in the spring of the follow¬ 
ing 1941 Matsuoka went to Moscow and 
concluded the Japan-Soviet Neutrality Pact, 
which removed the fear in the north. 

The matter stood as above when the final 
Japan^Unitod States negotUtion cotnmenc- 
cd in April 1D41, It seemed possible at 
first that some compromise would be reach¬ 
ed, but on closer deliberation on each 
other's prupoeitions^ hope of compromise 
receded In June of the year Germany 
turned agairusl the Soviet Union and began 
advance on Eussjan territory- Japan mo- 
bllked her force along the Manchurian- 
Siberian front but held hands off the 
war. On the other band she pushed 
her southward advance into southern 
French Indo-China. Britain and the Unit¬ 
ed States retaliated by freezing Japanese 
assets and the Japan-United States negoti¬ 


ation came to as^snme the most discourag¬ 
ing a^pectif. The Konoe Cabinet, which 
desired compromlae with the United States 
oven by tempurorUy withdrawing the force 
from ChinOt was made to resign and the 
Tdjo Cabinet, that aacceeded «l went 
on with war preparations. The fio-called Hull 
Note, which the United Stales brought out 
m November of the yeaA demanded the 
dissmlutioa nut only of the Wang Chao-ming 
Government but abio of Manchtikuo, which 
meant in sum the bringing back of the 
East Asian situation to the status previous 
to the Manchurian Incident and w^hich Ja¬ 
pan thought she could not possibly accept. 
In December of the year Japan declared war 
on the United States* Britain and the 
Netherlands. 

World War !I and Japanese 
defeat 

The Pacific War commenced by the sur¬ 
prise attack on Pearl Harbor of the Japa¬ 
nese air force, followed by Japanese oc¬ 
cupation of Malay Peninsuta and the Phil¬ 
ippine;; and the surrender of the Dutch 
Eaat Indian forces. The initM Japanese 
superiority met with effective counterat¬ 
tacks of the Allied forces after the Japa¬ 
nese defeat at Midway in June 1942^ 
Gnadai Canal was now given up and the 
subsequent progresa of war on the Jafia- 
nese side wob of successive losBes in the 
naval and air forces- 

In June 1944 Saipan was occupied by the 
United States force and the Tbjo Cabinet 
was, chiefly through the preasure of the 
Elder Statesmen forced to resign 

in favor of the Koiao-Yonai Cabinet. The 
war situation further aggravated when the 
United States force regained the Philip- 
pineSk landed In 16 Island end. based at the 
Marianas, commenced bombing of the home¬ 
land of Japon^ Okinawa was landed in 
April J94a and the KoiBO-Yoiuii Cabinet 
was replaced by the Suzuki Cabinet* The 
Soviet Union notified Japan of non-renewol 
qf the Neutrality Pact* Already at the 
Volta Conference in February 194fi the 
Soviet Union had declared her decision to 
join the w*ar againat Japan, Germany's 
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overall surrender and the annihllatLoii of 
the Japanese foree in Okinawa were ao de¬ 
cisive that japan re?!Qrled to the Soviet 
Lpion to niedinte for peace with the Allied 
countries. The Hirota-Malik talks and the 
propositi on of ^ndinsT Prince Konoe to 
Moscow for peace negotiation were answer¬ 
ed by the Soviet's definite refusal. 

The Allies published their Potsdam Dec* 
laration in July of the year, definlng^ theiv 
attitude toward Japan. On Premier Su- 
Juki's publication of Japan^s intention to 


disresrard Ihe Potsdam Decbratlnn, the 
United States Atoni'triimbed Hiroi^hiinrLa and 
Na?ra?®aki, The Soviet Union declared war 
on Japan and advanced irdo Manchuria and 
Korea. The Suzuki Cabinet held council 
twice in the Imperial preseRce and with the 
Emperor'w decision it resolved to accept the 
Potsdiiin Declaration. On Auirust IJ, 1945, 
the Emperor issued his edict for endings the 
war. In September Japan signed the in¬ 
strument of surrender and went under the 
Allied occupation. 


History of Foreign Intercourse 


Oriental countries 

The earliest mention of the Japimese ifl- 
lands is found in the official history 

of Wei B^masty that reigned in northern 
China through the greater part nf the Srd 
century A.D. The fact that the bronze 
mlrrorA and aome other objeeta e^avated 
from old tomb# iit various parts of the 
Japane.Hc Islands are either Coatinetila] prri- 
duct9 or Japanese imitations intcr^ 

course with the Continent being carried Skt 
leaAt through the peninsula of Korea in the 
Srd century A.B. 

The record Of official Inlercourae with 
the Continent dates bnek to the middle of 
the 4th century, when Japan* under the 
YamntQ Government* established its depot 
ealled Nihonfu in Mimana near the south¬ 
ern end of the peninsula* The Kingdom of 
PakehOp which hold a genuinely tributary 
position toward Japan at Ihia time, was an 
active introducer of the C^ifitinental civilina¬ 
tion. Korean peninsula served an the 
bridge over which the civilLzation of China* 
the moat cultured region in East Asia of 
the time, flowed into the Japanese ialands. 
Keligioup art, learning aa welt as manual 
crafts of China were brought over most¬ 
ly by Korean iniinigr^iita who settled in 
the Japime^e islands and taught the natives. 
Some great clana toi>k in these Korean 
tmmigratita under their prelection and 
grew^ in powder and wealth through ap- 
plicae lop of their advanced knowledge and 


skill. In this way* Milk-weaving, use of 
Chinese writing system and Buddhism with 
its aoeessory arts were gradually taken 
into the life and culture of the Japanese 
people. As a result, a shni'p political con¬ 
flict rose between the progressive# or those 
eJans that had taken advantuKe of the 
imported Continental culture and the cop- 
sen^atlves who had missed the benefit of 
vIctoiT.^ in 55T A+D. of the progres¬ 
sives* led by Prince Shotoku nnd the Soga 
Clan, further accelerated Continentai inter* 
course and resulted in the transplanting of 
the exuberant culture of Ckina in the val¬ 
ley of Yaiimto (Nara Prefj anrf blooming 
forth out of it the fine Buddhist culture 
of ancient Japan. 

Direct intercourse was now opened with 
the Continent China, after the politico! 
confusion accompanying the decline and fall 
of the Later Han Dynastyp was unified by 
the Sui Dynasty In aSU A.D* In 607 and 
Ugaln in the fallowiiig 608, Ono^no-lmoko 
was sent over os envoy from Japan to the 
court of the Emperor Yang of the SuL On 
hi# second miaslou, QutHno-Imuko took 
with him eight Etudentz to he ednrated in 
China. The fact that thf?se students were 
all descondiiiits of Korean immigrants 
show# the Koroan preckuninance in cultural 
leadership of early Japan. The periods of 
their stay in China were Ion?, Jiftwn years 
being the shortest, Tak«miikfKiif>Kiirmna- 
ro and MtiiamifiiGhi'nO'Shoun, who both 
played important roIe« later In the history 
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(if Japan, ffpent tliirty-twd year."? md Bud¬ 
dhist prmt Min twenty-fopr yeara. 

With the death of the Emperer Yang, 
the Sui Dynasty fell and was replaced by 
the T’fliig, which* learning from the 
strengths and weaknesses of its predeseea- 
sar+ organ iKcd its empire on fluch ^oltd 
political foundation that for the following 
three centuries it remained the biggest and 
strongest empire not only In East Asia but 
in the known world of the time. Pro¬ 
portional to its political greatneea was the 
splendor of its civiUzation. 

The abo?fl-mentLoned Japanese students 
were in China during the time of this 
change of dynasties imd witnessed the 
founding and growth of the great T*ang. 
Oa their return home they became leaders 
of the new political thoughtp that soon 
to be put into practice by the Taika Re¬ 
formation (€4^ A.D.). 

They repoirted on the highly civilized con¬ 
ditions of T‘ang Chinn and urged more 
f refluent Continental intercourse. The 
first envoy to T'ang was undertaken in Glib 
and up to the middle of the i>th century 
more than a dozen times were missions 
dlspfitcJicfi to the impcriul court of Chlno^ 
ChlnAp since very early Dmes, had been 
the political juid cultural centre of East 
A&ifu where numerous kingdoms and em^ 
pires succeeded one another. The sur¬ 
rounding nations had long been lu the 
habit of sending tributes to the '‘Middle 
Kingdom" in grateful acknowledgment of 
their cultural debts. Japan was one of 
them. No doubt the imperial court of 
Chinn regarded Japan as one of its many 
tributaries. However, Japan herself claim¬ 
ed nn equal footing and consefiuently sent 
her envoys usually without credentials 
which had to be written out In a most 
humiliating tone and to which she con¬ 
sequently objected. Folio wing the envoy 
of (i30* three more mlssiend had been sent 
out in 654 and 659 respectively, when 
a Lensioji rase in our diplomatic relations 
with China in regard to a Korean Issue. 
The rivalry' between SlUa and Pakche 
in the peniniiiula of Korea came to an open 
rip in 660 when the former, in aUlfuice 
with T'ang, attacked the Utter. Japan* to 


whom Pakebe had held a tributary pi^ition* 
had now to confront T^ang in hostility. 
The Japanese mission* sent out In 659^ waa 
detained In Chinu until 661 when* however* 
they w'erc permitted to return home un¬ 
molested. 

With the growth In power of the King¬ 
dom of Silk Japanese power Iti the 
peninsula had been dwindling. On Pakche’s 
request Japan sent out an expeditionary 
force against the aJlied forces of Silk 
and T‘angp suffered in 663 a decisive de¬ 
feat In the Bftval battle at the mouth of 
FaikehUH-kang and completely lost her 
fool hold in the peninsula. 

The Japan-China relations, however, re¬ 
covered umicafoility wdth compfirative &peed. 
The Tkng government* evidently desirous 
for Japanese friendship ngainst the grow¬ 
ing power of SI Ik which fast 

unifying the Korean peolnaula^ sent att 
envoy to Japan and In return for it the 
fiixtb mkdmn to T^ang was diapatnhed in 
665 from the court of Japan. During the 
century following* nmny aa six missions 
went to Ghiua. Thk periad practically 
coincides with our Nam period* noted for 
hs brill i ant, ariatocratic culture, an out¬ 
growth of the civlliziilioii of the great 
T'ang. 

After the founding of the capital In Kyo¬ 
to ill the 9lb century* two more miaaioos 
were undertaken to the Continent with in¬ 
creasingly longer iuterv^alfl- When toward 
the end of the 9th century the 14 th mk- 
Sion was planned^ a protest riM^e against 
making this long, dangerouit voyage to the 
country of the already decHnlng T ang 
Chlna^i now tom by civil wars. The pro^ 
ject was given up, thk marking the end of 
Japan's^ official relation* with T. ang L.hioa. 

A missjon-to-T'ang, in its lypicaJ form# 
consisted of the Ambassador, Deputy-Am¬ 
bassador, other diptomntic ofllcials* inters 
pretest, doctors, clerks, cs^iks, carpenters 
and the crew and genemtly ttMjk with them 
student* both lay and reUgiotis, The whole 
party often numbeied 500 lo 600 iwople* 
who boarded usually on a fieet of four 
ships. They sailed out from the port of 
Nnniw''a ^ present Osaka i Auroais the latand 
Sea to ffakata iFukuoka), w^hence. wait- 
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Ing: a favorable wind, they went into 

the open sea, lu the early daya the ships 
^Llcd up 4ijoiig the west etjast of Korea and 
crdased to Shuntune peninsula^ Ta-here the 
party landed and travelled acrckss the va^t 
inland to Changan, the capital of the T^ansf 
Empire* Later, very likely due to the 
hostilities that had ifrown with Silla, our 
ships crossed East China Sea directly to 
the tiioulh of the Yung-Ue, from whence 
they sailed up the Great Caniil northward. 
This cour^p however, was extremely 
dangeruua and mameraas cases are re^ 
corded of flhipwreekt drifting souGiward or 
back to the port of departure and of people 
perishing in the sea or on remote Islands of 
hostile natives. Almost none of the tm- 
dertakings w^ent safe both ways. 

Of the countries lying around the Imperi¬ 
al T’itngp SiUa in south Korea find Pohai, 
founded in TlS A.D. in northern Korea 
over to south Manchuriap had the closest re¬ 
lations with Japan. SiJIa one time took a 
tributary position tow^ard Japan but gradu¬ 
ally grew’ in power until it unified Korea 
and turned away from Japan. Pohai, al¬ 
ways in u position rivallinir SilLa, frequently 
sent friendly envoyn to Japan. They landed 
in T^urugn on the northern coast (Fukul 
PrefJ, the oldest port for Korean traffic 
flourishing until replaced by Naniwa. 
After the Jap^mese government*^ dropping 
ofT official intercourse with T*ang, ContJ- 
nentsi traffic was kept up chiefly by trad^ 
ing ships of T'ang and Sllla, for w^hich 
Da^aifu ( whose ruins are seen today some 
distance south of the city of FukuokaL 
a depot in Kyushu of the central govern¬ 
ment in Kyoto far defense and diplomatic 
transact ionsn now became the trading cem- 
ire. Buddhist priests, desiring to study in 
China, now obtained passage on these trad¬ 
ing ships to the ContlnenL 

Under the Sung Dynasty, which succeed¬ 
ed the T'ang in the &th century^ overseas 
trade came to assume greater importance 
and Chinase merchants often came to Ds- 
Kaifu, whereas the Japanese of this period 
were os a Avbole iaoctive in trading field 
and simply awaited the visits of traders 
from other countries. When the court 
nubility of Kyoto began to lose power over 


the provinces, the bmhi or newly risen 
military class of Kyushu carried on trade 
with Chinese laerchaata. Taira-no-Kiyo- 
mtirit who usurped centra] political power 
in the 12lh cejitLiry, tried to enlarge Con- 
tiaqiitol trade aad put it under his direct 
control by moving the trading centre from 
the remote Dazaifu to the port of Hyogo 
near Kyoto. His power, however, w'Os 
shortlived and the Genji, the overlords of 
the btijthi who had riaen in the eastern 
provinces in rivalrj' to the Tieike of western 
Japan, now founded under their rule a 
feudal political order. Foreign trade was 
again left in the hands of private advantur- 
ers. Trade with Sung Chinat however, 
nourished to some extent and the copper 
coins of the Sung Dynastj- brought over 
from the Continent came to be circulated 
in Japan and as a result stimulated to con¬ 
siderable degree the rise of commerce with¬ 
in Japan. The history of mintage in our 
country goes back to the Nara and early 
Heian period but these earliest coins had 
for many centuries ceased to be in use. 
The money of Sung China now l>ecajne ac¬ 
cepted currency of Japan and throughout 
the Kamakura and Muromachi periods 
Chinese coins of the succeeding dynasties 
were taken in and circulated in our country , 
Cultural Intercourse followed trade. 
Various secU of Buddhism at different 
times were brought over from China and 
those that best suited the cultural condi¬ 
tions of the Japanese people stayed and 
Nourished. The sects that in the fith centu¬ 
ry Saicho and KukaL brought over superce¬ 
ded the older sects of the Nara Period and 
won warm support of the court nobles of 
the Heian PeriocL From the 12lh to the 13th 
centiir>' a new sect wan introduced from 
Sung China by Eisal and Dogen and obtain¬ 
ed firm following among bna/ii who were 
the ruling class of the time. These Bud- 
dhiat priesta, returning frorti China, to¬ 
gether with a number of Ghineae priests 
coming over from the ConEment, brought 
over not only religion but also literature 
and art. Literary compositions and cal¬ 
ligraphic works of the Heian nobles who 
iiad w^ell assimilated and refined in their 
own way the cultural importationa from the 
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Cflntinent were sometimea talton to China 
and were well received and appreciated. 

The Sting Dynasty waa under c^natant 
mennee of the Kingdom of Kin that was 
founded in the middle of the 12th century 
by a lllancbu people in the north, and was 
Anally conquered by the Montfol Dynasty' 
of Yuen that had risen further north of 
the Kin and destroyed the Kin Dynasty 
Arst on its way down on the Sung. The 
Sung fell in the middle of the 13th century. 
The Mongols in the steppes to the north¬ 
west of China were united udder Jinghis 
Khan early in the 13th century and with 
their daring nomadic horseback tactics 
built a vast empire covering the greater 
part of Asia and reaching over Europe, 
When Jinghia Khan’s grandson Khublai 
came to the throne of the Great Khan, 
Korea had beer conquered and the Sung 
Dynasty of China hud been brought to bay 
around the lower stream of the Yang-tze. 
The Great Khan now looked on the Japa¬ 
nese islands. 

In 12d8. Koryu or Korea sent an envoy 
with Khublai'a letter ordering Japan to pay 
homage to the Great Khan, The actual 
ruler of Japan at that time was the Hoj6 
Family holding in loyal subjection oil the 
feudid liHflAj of Japan, Being nt Its height 
of power, the Hojo Government did not 
hesitate to refuse the command of the 
mighty Khublai. The same comraund was 
repeated three times more without response 
from the rulers of Japan. In October 
1274, a Mongolian force, vanguarded 
by u Korean army, in vast fleets of &00 
battleships, fell on the northern coast 
of Kyu&liii. The islands of Tsuehinta and 
Iki were instantly ,swept away and the In¬ 
vading array landed on the coast of Matsu- 
ura (Nagafliild Pref. i. Another division 
came to attack Doiaifit. the principal 
fortress for the defense of Kyushu, A 
fierce battle eoramcnced Init the heavy- 
armored knights of Japan, trained in single 
combat to be ceremoniously commenced 
with each fighter proclaiming his name and 
llJustrioua ancestry aloud and long, were 
no RUitch to the Mongolian horsemen who 
in great httrdes swept like n terrific hur¬ 
ricane, Moreover, they brought over a 


terrible weapon the Japanese bi«A* had had 
no knowiedge of, Tulssilca that esplodetl 
overhead with hellieh noise, emitting Are 
and brimstone. But the day was un¬ 
decided. At night, after the enemy had 
withdrawn to their boat*, a terrific storm 
rose and capsized the greater portion of 
their ships. The spared vessels sailed back 
in fright to their Korean base, ilore than 
13,5(10 MotigoUan soldiers, a half of the 
entire mtpeditlonary force, were lost. 

Khublai, not giving up his plan of con¬ 
quest, sent out a second ojspeditionari' array 
seven year-* later. The notbern coast of 
Kyushu had been fortified with stone walls, 
which effectively repelled the landing at¬ 
tempts of the enemy. Molested by daring 
night attacks of Japanese soldiers, the 
Mongolian squadrons withdrew to the Is¬ 
land of Taka off the coast of Hizen and 
were prepiiring a new battle array, when 
a storm rose again one night and worked 
even greater damage than before. Mongo* 
liiin men were dro\vitted by tons nf thou- 
.sands. Those who landed on the Island of 
Taka were killed off or taken prisoners by 
the Japanese army. According to the Mon¬ 
golian record, the men who reached home 
safely amounted only to a tenth or a little 
more of the entire expeditionary force 
which originally numbered around a 
hundred and forty thou surd. It is inter¬ 
esting to notice that the typhoons that 
yearly devastate one part or another of 
the Japanese laland-s have In the past twice 
saved the islands from foreign Invasions. 

The Mongulinn Lnvasions, though succes¬ 
sfully repelled, left long reaching effects on 
the national structure of the Japanese 
people. The fighting with the terrific Mon¬ 
golian hosts Bn[! the long years of defease 
efforts—‘fear of further Mongolian attack 
continuing long afterwards— exhuualed the 
strength of the feudal busiti to such an ex¬ 
tent that the smaller of them became total¬ 
ly helpless in face of the grewing money 
economy. 

The Etomakura Shognnale stood on the 
strength of Uunhi of the eastern provinces 
whose economic foundation was a feudal 
agricultural system and who consciiuently 
did not show much interest in foreign 
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trade. On the other hand, feudal lords of 
western Japan auch as K>niahu and the 
provLpcea around the Inland Sea continued, 
as haa been referred to beforOp trading with 
China and Korea even durinir and after the 
Mongolian invasions. In fact, Japanese 
traders increased la pnnibcr nraund thia 
tJtnc and became active and aggressive. The 
Mongolian Dynasty of Yuen and the Ming 
that suDceBded the Yuen in the 14th eeatu- 
ry, together with the government of Korea^ 
put re&trictiong on the number of Japaneae 
ships to come to the ports of Korea and 
China. Thereupon they reported to emug- 
gling. It seems that Japanese smugglers 
dale far back. They worked all along the 
Contlnenta] conata, turning to pirates when¬ 
ever cKicaaiop calLcdH After the middie of 
the Kamakura Period, there were more 
pirates than traders among the Japauefle 
visiting the coaBts of China and Korea. 
They plundered and ravaged to such extent 
as to bring about the full of the Koryu 
Dynostj' in Korea. The Chinese called 
them wako. 

The third AsbJkaga Shogun Yoahimiteni 
desirona for the profits of official trade with 
Ming Chinap suppressed w^ko on reqn@!t 
of the government of Ming> However, with 
the decline of the Ashikaga Shogunate, 
Japanese pirates w^ere let loose again and 
their terrora continued throughout the 
period of civil wars to the time of Toyo- 
torn! ilLdeyosbj, under whose political un¬ 
ification of the country their activity was 
successfully suppressed. 

The principal constituents of wti^o wore 
hnsA-t of Kyushu and other western prov- 
inceti. How'everp they were not necessarily 
Japanese^ Chinese adventurers being fre¬ 
quently included. Some Chinese records 
any that out of ten men in a band of 
only two or three were Japanese, or no 
Juponese ut all in some coses, Chine.se raid- 
era simply using the fearful name of 
The famous buccaneer Wong Tai, who ap¬ 
peared In the latter days of tretlio's activity^ 
a Chinese as la seen by his name^ But 
hiB fortress was in Goto in K^'ishu. 

\VTaen the eivil wars were ended by the 
conquests of Nobunaga and Hideyo^hit 
Europeans had been on the Japanese shores 


for some time and onr European relations 
Avere becoming intreasvagly important 
However, as tbe lost of major events in our 
Aalan relations of the ante-modem timea^ 
the invasiou of Korea under Hideyoshi 
must be mentioned. Though various sup- 
positioiiB and inferencrea have been made 
aa to the motive of Hid^oshfa Korean ex¬ 
pedition, it is beyond doubt that hfa real 
aim was the conquest, not of Koreftp hut of 
China, Not contented with the unHlration 
of Japan, the elated military adventurer 
now thought of subjugating China and even 
India. However, his knowledge of these 
countries was next to nothing and his tacti- 
enl plans were fabulous and utterly lacked 
adequate preparationa. Without knowing 
Korea's tributary position toward Chino^ he 
demanded Korea to act na vanguard for his 
expeditionary army to China and on l>eing 
refused he j^ent his forces to Korea in 1592 
and for the following aevtn years the Japa¬ 
nese forces aulfordd severe rebuff a in the 
penmsula and on Hideyoshi‘a death they 
were too gratefiiJ to withdraw. 

After thJSp no event of note occurred in 
our relations with Asian countries, CuI- 
turaJIy apeaking Japan had learned al] she 
could from China by this time. For trade 
it was already the age of w'orld comnierce 
led in by the Europeans, 

European countries 

Exactly half a century after Vasco da 
Gama's arrival in India in 1493 wan Japan 
reached by Earopeaii.s. In September 
1&43, a big storm-beaten abip drifted 
OB the shore of Tone Island oft tbe 
southern coast of Sateuma {Kagoshima 
Prefi). The local offleera, upon fnspeetion, 
found Home Chinoiae among the crew and 
through "wTiting taUcs'* with them they 
found the wreckage a Portuguese 

trading ship. One of the crew* by the name 
of Zeimotu, showed the ma^d Japanese 
crowd his skilful handling of a new and 
most powerful shooting machine:, a gun. 
The feudal lord of the island was very tnucli 
pleased to have a piece of it presented to 
him and at once had his retainers learn 
how to make gunpowder. He gocm succeed- 
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ed in manufacturing gun* upon this modfiL 
This was the first can tact af Japan with 
Europe, a gtm being the earliest importa¬ 
li an from the Wcatern culture- The uae 
of gnus quickly spread among the warrior- 
lordfl irf the time who were fighting for 
military and political supremacy over the 
Japanese islands. It revolution lied the war- 
fttre of heavy-armed horaemen that had 
been the solid tradition since the beginning 
of the Cftti'Sei or Middle Ages. 

In a few years after this incident, a con¬ 
siderable number of Portuguese traders 
began to come over and trade witJi war¬ 
lords of Kyushu, Some thirty years later 
Sagasaki was opened for the increasing 
Portuguese trade. The merchandise moat 
widely welcomed in Japan was raw silk 
brought over from China by Portinruese 
vessds, whose European goods were not 
much of importance. 

The greatest event of our Portuguese In¬ 
tercourse was the Lntroduction of Christi¬ 
anity into our country. St, KrancLsco 
Xavier lande<l lit Japan eu the 16th 
August. 154i>. He had been, since IB'12, 
evengeUzing In India and neighboring 
regions and met in Malacca in 1519 a 
Japanese by the name of Tfajird, a native 
of Kagoshima, who after a life of advaotur- 
ons wanderings had come to Malacca to 
hear the holy man preach a new reUgion. 
Xavier look great interest in Yajiro and 
the Japanese people he spoke of and decided 
to cvangeliae in Japan. Re took Yajiro 
to Goa where he educated and baptized him, 
and two years later a party of eight mis¬ 
sionaries. led by Xavier and with li ajiro 
as guide, landed after a long, turbulent 
voyage, in Kagoshima in 1B49, on the 
Assumption Day, 

From Kagoshima Xavier travelled to Ya- 
maguchi, Hiradov Bungo (Oita Pref.), and 
to Kyoto, where he tried to see the SAdpim 
and obtain his assistance for his mission 
work, but was nnsuccesstul in this attempt. 
However, many of the wariords of Kyuahu 
and Yatnaguchi became favorably disposed 
toward him and gave help for bin roiasion 
work, apparently because of the attraction 
gf Portugueae trade to bo brought to their 
own fiefs in return to their friendly support 


for the Christiaa missionaries. Through 
Xavier's two ycata of evangelical activities 
in Japan, Christianity spread over Kyuahii 
and Chugoku District In face of increas¬ 
ing converts and nece&iity of more mis- 
aiotiary workers, Xavier left Japan in 
order to arrange and send reinforcement 
to Japan. He himself now* planned to work 
in China but shortly later, in Dceamber 
1651, he died of illness in Sbangsen Island, 
Portuguese merchoifits and Jesuit mis.- 
sionaries actively cooperated in Japan for 
their several purposes, while many of the 
feudal lords of Kyushu wore drawn by the 
profits of foreign trade anti coneequeutly 
favored missionary activities in their fiefs. 
As seen in the terms of the Concordat of 
Augnsburg of 1653, even iu Europe foudal 
lords controlled the religious beliefs of 
their people, so that it i*>a» quite natuial 
that the Jesuit misaionaries in Japan count’- 
ed the friendship of feudal dniBtyd and 
strove first of all to obtain coiTv^rts among 
them and their retainers. The Arima 
Family of Shimabara (Nagasaki Pref.) 
and the Otomo of Bungo became the fore¬ 
most Christian dafmyJ of the time. 

In 1559 the mission work was brought 
to Kyoto, the central capital of Japan, by 
Father Caspar Vllels and two Japanese 
brothers. One of the brotbem by the name 
of Laureate, was a one-eyed hitta player 
and eloquent speaker who had been baptiz¬ 
ed by Xavier. It wsa the latter part of 
the period of civil wars when the Ashikopn 
^Aoputi In Kyoto had lost all his power 
and even Kyoto and its vicinity had bMir 
swept away iu the midst of contejitioB 
among warlords. Despite the confuaiem of 
the time, however, the missimiarj' work 
aeema to have made considerable adv'ance. 

Around 1570, Oda Nobunaga. with his 
decisive victorj' over his rivals, practically 
unified the country. He wa# favorably dis¬ 
posed toward the Jesuit missionaries and 
permitted them a considersbte degree of 
freedom for their activities. In 1BT9, 
Arcssandro Valignano, Inspector of the 
Jesuit Society, enme to Japan and organiz¬ 
ed the missionary system in the country 
by dividing the entire country into three 
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3iiy&ko (Kyoto imd Cbii^^oku Dis¬ 
trict ^ Beih^, liTtd ShJmo ^entire Kyushu 
except! Eungo^ and establishing achfKib, 
thedlogical ffeoiinarH and Bhiir^nio in ench 
diatricl. According tt> the report of 1582, 
there were approKimately 2^500 converts in 
Miyakg, 10,G(K> in Bungo and llii.OOU in 
Shimo, and some ^0 dburches throughout 
the doufitn^ 

A niemorable event, connected with In¬ 
spector Valignano, was the sen ding of 
young Japanese boys to Home aa envoys 
from three Christian of Kyushu. 

Valignajio's purpose in this project was to 
have Japanese Ohristiatis pay respects to 
the Pope and the royal court of Portugal 
and reiiue^t for their help for more mLs- 
siopary work In Japan and at the same 
time to show^ the Japanese envoys the 
greatness of Chrk^tinn civilization of 
Europe. 

Four boys, Mapeio fto^ Michel ChijJwBT 
Julian Naknura, and Martino Hara, all aged 
around twelve or thirteen, left in Febru¬ 
ary l&fl2 and after two years and a 
half of dlHleult voyaging, reached Lisbon 
and were most warmly riJceived there. 
Pope Gregory XIII formally received in 
audience these young boys from the eastern 
end of the world. leaving Europe in 15SS 
they arrived home in 1590, to dnd their 
country' greatly changed during the eight 
yenra of their absence. Their overlord Xch 
bunaga, a friend to Ehristians* w^as killed 
by a Fcbfdlious vas^ in 1582. After n 
short period of confuaion Hldeycshi got 
power. At first this new master of Japan 
was not purtlculftrly hostile toward the new 
religion, but in 1687 he suddenly ordered 
prohibition of Chriatiunity and expulsion 
of Christian misstonaries. The cause of 
this sudden change of policy is not clearly 
known. However, it la easy to conjecture 
that he began to fear the religious ardor 
of Christian converts and their |!Kj«sible 
polittciil alliance with foreign inlluence. 
He, hovrever^ looked op trade compietcly 
apart from religious questions and permit- 
ted coptinueEi visits of foreign merrhaBt 
ships* while forbidding the coming of mis¬ 
sionaries and ordering Japanese coaverts 
to give up their new religion and their 


churchca to be demolished. Christians 
went underground now and In 1588 eoitie 
iDi:iJanaries were c?£ecuted in Bungo as first 
Christian nmrtyii^ In Japan. 

The Portuguese who had, since their 
liailor^' landing in Tane Island^ long mnno- 
pollzed Jaimnese trade, now faced strong 
rivals. The Spaniards, after establishing 
a footing In the Philippines, came to Ja^^an 
and began trade during Hideyo^shi'a time, 
Francjscani! snd Dominicans followed the 
Spanish traders and even after Ilideyoshra 
prehibitioR orders they smuggled into the 
country, yimt of them were discovered and 
e.xecuted. The most memomble was the 
crucifixion of twenty-sis martyrs^ including 
Pedro Bsptista and some other Franciscan 
fathers and Japanese converts, who had 
been caught in Kyoto and w'ere executed in 
Nagasaki. All of them were Inter canoniz¬ 
ed by the Pope. Even during the time of 
such an event, trade with the Philippines 
seems to have gone on siuite esetensiv^y. 

Shortly after the Spaniards, the Dutch 
begun to appear around the .lapanese shores 
at the time when Hideyoshi had juat gone 
and been superseded by the Tokugaw'u 
Shogunate. In 1598, a Dutch ship, the 
Jjir/dff atranded on the shore of Eungo. 
In 1.607 the Dutch were liceii!$ed by Toku- 
gawa leyaau for Japanese trade. Some 
time later the English came. In connection 
with our tmde with the Dutch and the 
EngUahp the name of the Englishman Wil¬ 
liam Adams muat be mentioned. He was 
the navigating cjShce of the shipwrecked 
Liefdi, who, wutb the captain of the same 
ship Jan Joesten* was warmly received by 
the first Tokugawa Shogun and stayed on 
in Japan. He w^orked for Japan's good 
trade relations with the Dutch and the 
English. He waa given a fief in Miura 
peninj^ub rKanagawa Pref.l, from which 
he took up the Japanese name Miura An jin 
""anjin*' meaning '^piloF"). He married a 
Japaneae woman, had a eon and died at 
Hirado in 16E0. A monument to hU memo* 
ry Ib seen today in Yokosuka in Miura 
peninaula. 

Sharp competition now roue among the 
Portuj^'uesiv, Spanish, Dutch and En^lUli 
Iradeirs. who brought over their political 
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rivflJry At their horn^lAfld. of Europe to 
shofeiJ far as* the ifilaniiSr 

The Enirli^h, after ten years of atteiuptfi. 
ffare up their ambition for Japanese trade 
and withdrew. 

The fliippreaaiou of Christianity contino- 
cd under the Toku^awa Shogunate with 
varied deffreels of severity* Missionary 
fathers froni Portugal and Spain continued 
to steal into the countr>% bravms a1] threats 
of terrible puniahmeats^ and many of them 
wore caught and executed* They were 
denounced as propagators of evil religloii 
and all Portuguese and Spanish shlpa came 
to be accused of carrying these evil believers 
to Japan and now put under strict watch* 
Moroovert the Spaniards caused the Sho- 
gunale to suspect their political scheming 
against Japan and were completely abut out, 
while the Portuguese traders, though still 
allowed to came, had to face the hostilities 
of the Dutch and the English on the sea 
all through their difficult way to the far¬ 
thest Orient and on arriving in Japan 
they had to trade under strict supervision 
of the Shogun ate. Their Japan esc trade 
natnraliy declined. 

Unlike Hideyoshi who waa desirous for 
the profits of Portuguese trade while re¬ 
jecting Christianity*, the Tokugawa Shogun- 
ate held from the beginning a misigiving 
toward ail foreiEn trade. It saw money 
economy rising out of it and sensed its 
fatal effects on the feudal syalem. now re¬ 
organised and strengthened In auch a way 
that the Tokugawa dynastical rule might 
re?t on this order in eternal peace and pros¬ 
perity. In extreme irritati&n against the 
tenacity of Christian resistance, the Sho- 
gunatc now limited foreign traders lo 
Portugueae and Dutch^ the former to trade 
only ttl Nagasaki and the latter at Hirudo 
under further tightened regulatlonj. At 
the same time it prohibitetl all Japanese 
to go QuUide Japan. 

The rebellion of Shimabara broke out in 
1613, led by the agricultural population of 
Shimabara and Amakusa who revolted 
against the heavy taxation and rigorous 
persecution of ChristiaJiit by their feudal 


lord. The rebels including a Eonsldcrable 
number of Christian buahi, fortified the 
ruins of Hnra Gaatlep the old residence Of 
the Arima Family, former lord of Shima- 
barn, and bravely held i^ut the expedition- 
nry forces of the Shogun at Ch When the 
rebellion was finally suppres^sed, the Sho- 
gunaler giving out the cause of the re- 
^ hellion 10 have been the waywardness of 
the Christians^ redoubled the force of its 
rellgiaos persecution, until apparently 
Christians were exterpated throughout the 
country 4 . Roman Catholic Christianity r 

however, lived on in utmost secrecy in the 
traditions of the populace around Naga¬ 
saki until it was rediscovered two and u 
half centuries later. 

Portuguese were now forbidden, st) that 
after the Shimabarn rebellion only the 
Dutch who were found non-Catholic and re¬ 
ligiously JiidilTerent, were allowed to come* 
together with Chinese traders, to Nagasaki 
Thus began Ihe two centuries and more of 
Japnn^a total isolation from the rest of 
the world. Not only were the Jai>aneae 
people prohibited to go abroad but also the 
Japanese emigrnnts, who had lived in con¬ 
siderable numbers along the coaats of 
southenatern Asia, making up Influential 
colo-nies in such na Macao* Jakarta and 
Manila, were forbidden to come back. Out 
away from home* these Japanese overseas 
disappeared corupletely in half a century. 

From now on to the end of the Tokugawa 
^hogunetc, almtiat nothing to note took 
place with regard to Japanese foreign re¬ 
lations, excepting for w^hiit happened in the 
port of Nagasaki which served as a single* 
Liny window' for the Japanese to peep 
thrr.mgh to the outer world, Social growth 
slowed down ami feudailsin wuit effect ively 
defi‘!ide<t 

The Dutch visitors in Japan were permit- 
E<h 1 to live only within the compounds of 
Uesbima, ao urlificiaJ inland In the harbor 
of Nagasiiki, and were atrictly watched 
liver against their mingling with Japanese 
people. What they brought Ui Japan by 
way of trade was iruiigiiificanli and left al¬ 
most ao effect on the life the Japanese 
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people in general. However, it cnnnot be 
overlooked tlmt theee Dutch visitors passed 
the faat'growing aeientiftc knowledge of 
Europe to » vary few napfring Japanese 
and thereby prepared the people for the 
wholesale in flu* of European culture later 

oii. 

Meanwhile great changes were taking 
place fn Europe, due to the advance of in* 
duatrial revolution. The Europeans pursued 
with redoubled energy their ecocoisie ex* 
panaien and conquest of the world. The Rtia- 
aians, after the occupation of Siberia, came 
Out iuti) Okhotak Sea end on to the northern 
bounds of the Japanese isiands. They 
came asking for commerce with Japan in 
J7{!2 and Britain) via India, Burma 

and Malaya, got Hongkong in 1342 from 
China, which had pursued the policy of 
isolation like Japan but which woa now 
made to open Shanghai, Can tan, etc, to 


foreign trade. The Uni ted States, tooy now 
crossing over the Pneifle, began trade with 
China. To these Western rountries, the 
isolation of Japan was quite inconvenient. 
They all came presamg on Japan. The To- 
kugawa Shogunate refused as long as they 
could hold out on the excuse of Isolation 
having been the long observed policy of the 
country. However, the international situa¬ 
tion had oJiMjady developed to such a point 
that it would no longer permit Japan to 
keep herself aloof from the rising curFents 
of Ihe world. Those Japanese who, through 
their contacts with the Dutch, hod some 
idea of the West, were the first to speak 
for the opening of the country. The call 
in 1853 of Commodore Perry, commander 
of the East Indian FJeet of the United 
Btates Navy, nl the mouth of Tokyo Bay, 
signulled the termination of Japan's two 
and a half centuries of peaceful isolation. 


Current Foreign Relations 


Peace treaties and restoration 
of diplomatic reiations 

San Francisco Treaty 

In September 1951^ at the San Francii»;o 
Oiwra Hoqa«, the Peace Treaty was sigr^ed 
between Japan and forty-^ight ef the Allied 
countries. It was duly ratided and took 
effect on April 2S^ 1952, Japan thereby re- 
gaining her sovetelgnty and rc-eaterliig a? 
a full rnember into the etirrent intematdanal 
society. With the Republic of Chma^ India 
and Burmap which did not participate In 
the Ban Francisco Treaty^ Japan concluded 
a separate peace treaty with each. Of the 
signatories of the San Franclaeo Treaty* 
those that have not yet ratified and con¬ 
sequently have not re-entered into normal 
diplomatic relutlonis with Japan are* as of 
February 1956, the FhUipplne!^ and Indt^ 
nesla, with whom^ however, diplomatic rela- 
tions^^ very near ncrmiil, have been estate 
If shed through opening of coitiuiar of!lc« 
fand such other means). 


Cttrnnt Statm of Diplo¬ 

matic Relations 

With all the eignatoriea of the San Fran- 
d«o Treaty, excepting the PhUippinta and 
iRdoneeia, .lapan haa regained normai dipii^ 
matic relations through the ratification or 
exchange of official notea. The separate 
peace treaties with the Republic of China, 
India and Burma ha.ve all become effective 
a.-s the necessary exchange of ratificationa 
hae been completed for each case, 

Japan's current status of diplomatic rela* 
tions, oa of January is as follows' 

1} S4 countries have recovered or newly 
opened diplomatic rdationa with Japan, of 
which 45 countries have duly ratified their 
respective peace treaties; 17 countries have 
exchanged simply official notes with Japan; 
2 enuntrJes have practically recovered diplo¬ 
matic relations with Japan through ex¬ 
change of ambassadors or miniaters. 

2 1 Ig countrieB hove not yet re-entered 
into diplomatic relations with Japan, of 
which Finland, Indonesia, the Republic of 
Korea (South Korean nnd the Philip- 
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pinro have entered into virtual diplomatLc 
relations through openiag of coUBUlar ol&cea. 

With the Soviet Union Japan has been 
negotiating for peace at London since June 

The United States Security Forces 
stationed in Japan and 
their installations 

Streiigih 0/ ike United Sfeitee Se- 
curity Forcee in Japan 
Accordin? to the terms of the Security 
Pact at San Fruuciiico between Japan 

and the United States, foEowinf the con- 
duaion of the Peace Treatyt the United 
States baa continued to atatlon her forces 
in Japan and neifirhborin^ locsiities. The 
strength of the United States forces sta¬ 
tioned in Japan, as of December ist 

a ? Far East Air Force.. .. 

around 2*000 planes 

h) The 7th Naval Fleet . , - .. *.... 

around 180 ship^ based on carrler3 
and mobile force 

c) Land force ^^. — .. — 
1 division and 2 reKitnenta (Ist 
Cavalry Divlaioiip 3rd Marine Refl'i- 
ment and 51}8tb Aircraft Combat 
Regiment, of which the second £$ 
moving to Okinawa and the third 
to home shortly^) 

la Okinawa are atalioned 2 regiiaenta of 
land force (Toth Infantry Combat Regiment 
and tJth Marine Regiment ). 

A small force of the British Commem- 
wealth ns conatitnent of the United Nations 
Expeditiuaary Force to Korea, is stationed 
in Knre area, which, however* is to leave 
shortly. 

Instaltati&ns of the United States 
Security Forces 

The amount of the installations and lands* 
used by the United States forces in Japan 
according to the terms of the Security Pact 
and the Administrative Agreement, is de¬ 
creasing with curtailment of the stutitmed! 
forces. 


The number of cases and the areas of the 
above, as of April 1, l^BSj are ag foUows 
(figures in parentheses are those of the 
practice groiindfl>: 

Total no, of cases --- - (65) 

Lands (unit-1 pOOO tsiibo) 

Total area 

410.562 (316,699) 
State-owned lands . . 

227,267 (163,3S3) 
Private or municipal lands . 

183.2^5 (163.360) 
Buildings (total floor apace) 

Total area . ..S,4S7 (56) 

State-owned .. 2,913 (551 

Private or munieipal .....* .568 (11 

Heparation problems 

India and the Republic of China, each 
with a separate peace treat)- with Japan, 
relinqiiiahed all claima to repara tionSH 
Cambodia has also expressed her intension 
of not elaimiog reparations from Japan, 
The countries with which Japan is currently 
concerned about reparations ^ueationa are 
Burma, the Phllippmes, Indonesia and 
Vietnam. 

Burma 

in November I354t an agreement was 
signed with Burma regarding reparations 
sad economic cooperation. Tbia agree¬ 
ment, togethDr with the peace treaty 
separately cotlcltldcd^| took effect on April 
16* 1956 and it Is now being carried out 
according to the itemized settlement signed 
on October IS of the same year. It atipu- 
laces Japan's payment to Burma of 
^£00^000,000 worth of service and goods 
over a period of ten years and $5^000 worth 
of economic aasiatance* 

The Philippines 

Reparations negotiation with the Philips 
pines were started in January 1952 before 
the saine ijuestioij was taken up with 
Burma and in April 1954 an agreement waa 
provisional}' reached to the effect that 
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Japan should pay ? 4t»,000.0(H> in such a. 
WBJ* thnt the Philippines would thereby 
Fain economic v-alues of not less than a 
billion doll^. At the last moment, how¬ 
ever, it failed to be signed because of the 
change of circumstances in the Philippinea, 

hidotiesia 

Reparations negotiation with Indonesia 
is still unsettled except the signing in 
Tokyo late in 1953 of the intermediary 
reparation agreement regarding Japan's 
salvage service to Indonesia. 

Viet~!^am 

^ V\ ith regard to Vietnani, a salvage ser¬ 
vice agreement was provisional]}' signed in 
September 1953, but it has n<rt been put 
into cfltect yet by formal signing. No 
regular reparations negr.tiatlon has been 
ctiinmeiaced yet. 

Introduction of foreign capital 

Always suffering from lack of capital. 
Japan ha.s, since the dose of the tvur. shown 
particular roneem. just as she did before 
the war, about Inviting foreign capital. 

In 1950 she enacted "the Law In regard to 
Foreign Capital", by whieb the Japanese 
governmept has come to stand surety for 
the principal, interests and dividends of 
all foreign capital invested on its authorisa¬ 
tion in Japanese businesses. Apart from 
the above Foreign Capital Law, an agree¬ 
ment regarding the security of foreign in¬ 
vestments has been signed with the United 
States and been in force since May 1954. 
This agreement stipulates that In case any 
part, principal or profits, of the private in- 
vostments of the United Stated citizens 
under the Japanese government authoriza¬ 
tion becomes iiiconvertrbte into the United 
Staten currency or is confiscated or held up 
in any uay, such a loss is to be covered bj- 
the United States Federal Government on 
behalf of the United States investor who is 
subject to the Joss and the Japanese gov-. 


eminent is to disimburse the coverage to 
the United States government. 

The number of cases and the amount of 
foreign capital invested in Japan, including 
those coming under the Foreign Capital law, 
as of December 31.1955. are: 

a> Technical assistance contracts (au¬ 
thorized oases i ,...501 
bs Shareholding (authorized cases) 

12.196 !¥l5,5(i7,3C7.60(>> 
c> Beneficiar}- bonds ___ __ _ ____ 

642 (¥ 285,042.000) 

d) Debentures., ... 

0 <Y U,421,000) 

e) Loan credits 


46 l¥4l,128,069,000) 
Of the suppliers of capital, the United 
States comes first, boIdJng some 70% of thu 
total amount cquaUy in technical and money 
mveatnient fields. In matters of technical 
cooperation. Switzerland and West Germany 
come next to the United States. As for 
loans, those from the IVorid Bank are pre- 
domiiiant 


Japan's relations with 
the United Nations 

Japan applied for UN memherehip in 
^une 19 d 2, but the application wa.s %’ctoed 
by the Soviet Union in the Security Council 
in September of the same year. Japan has 
since on every possible opportunity striven 
to vindicate her quailflcatiein for UN mem¬ 
bership. in the 7th session of the UN 
General Assembly Iho United States’ pro- 
rwitioR fo ackiiowiedge Japan’* membei^ 
ship qualification was voted for with an 
overwhelming majority. However, until the 
8th and the 9th se.4sien of the General As¬ 
sembly, no definite pronpect wna obtainable 
as to the possibility of Japan's joining the 
Lruited Nationfi. 

lapan has with ^ fwidwiU 
participated in the activities of the subor¬ 
dinate organs of the United Nation#. She 
has become a regular member of the inter¬ 
national Court of Justice and of ECAPfi, 
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jQmed anfi by oriCj nearly nil of the :9ubordi- 
n^te erjirmi^ nnd taken part In their meet¬ 
ings and other activities. 

In Kovember 1955^ Canada propoi^ed the 
lump admission of IS countries to the Unit¬ 
ed Nations and the biiJ was extensively sup- 
portedp even the Soviet Union, who had firm¬ 
ly opposed Japan's admission h expressing 
her support of the bill on condition that 
Outer Mongolia be included in the 18 coun¬ 
tries to be admitted. Japan's admission 
became hopeful 

The happy prckf^pect hrnuhed aside, 
howevetp when at the Security Council meet¬ 
ing of December 18 of the jSfline year^ the 
NationaliT^t China vetoed the admission of 
Outer Mongolia. Thereupon the Soviet 
Union vetoed the admissiDii of all the non- 
commimlst countries in the list and the bill 
wm rejected altogether. Two days latcfp 
on December 15^ the Soviet Union proposed 
the deJiberatioa on the admiSi^ion of the 16 
cmmtrjes on the list, exduding Japan and 
Outer Mongolia^ The voting of the Secu¬ 
rity Council showed 8 pros, 1 eon and 8 
waivers, and in the Geiieral As^mbly meet¬ 
ing of the Btirae day the 18 countries were at 
once admitted^ leaving out Japan and Outer 
Mongolia. 

The United Stales, who had proposed ad- 
ditiDn of Japan to the 16 countries for ad¬ 
mission and had been Lnstantiy vetoed by 
the Soviet Union, now made an adviaory 
proposition for carrying the admission of 
Japtm in the following llth session of the 
United Nations. This was also vetoed by 
the So^det Unions who^ on the other hand, 
pmpctied the admission of Japan and Outer 
Mongolia jointly but failed to obtain sup¬ 
port of nny of the rest of the member cotm- 
trids^ Britain now proposed a fGSoIntion 
for the prospect of the earliis^t possible ad¬ 
mission of Japan, but the voting for thin 
was indefinitely postponed for fear of ibe 
Soviet trnion*H opposition. The question of 
Japan "a admission made only much pro¬ 
gress in the 10Eh seaslon of the United Na¬ 
tions. 


Cultural agreements 

Japan prewarly concluded ctdlura] agree¬ 
ments with Hungary, Germany, Italy, Brujsih 
Thailand, and Bulgaria. With the commen¬ 
cement of WorJd War 11 , these cultural 
agreementfl were declared null or in tem¬ 
porary suspense. 

After the war Japan exchanged notca 
first of all With the United States for plana 
pf educational exchanges and has since 
signed the following five cultural agree¬ 
ments: 

With France; signed on May 
1953: effective on Oct, 10 , 1958. 

bi Brazil; by Bra'rilian government's 
notice of May 28 , 1958, the prewar agree¬ 
ment became affective again. 

e> Italy: signed on July 31, 1951; effec¬ 
tive on Nov. 11 , 1955k 
di Mexico; signed on CkU 25, 1954; 
effective on OtL 5, 1955^ 

0 3 Thailand; signed on April 6 t 1955; 
effective on Sept 6 , 1955. 

These cultural agreemeats are all si mi Nr 
in con ten tj stipulating for the greatest pos¬ 
sible mutual assistance for promotiDn of 
cultural intercourse by means of a) ex¬ 
change of publicatioaf;, lectures, concerts, 
art exhibitionSx mdio programs, films, etc.; 
b> exchange of professors and students 
through scholarship awards; c> mutual 
study for acknowledging in one country cif 
the degrees and other quatifientiopa awarded 
by educational orgnjiixations In the oEher 
country'; encouragement of cooper.ition be¬ 
tween siituNr culturnl urgani^tions In the 
two countries. 

On the hasiB of these cultural agreements, 
the following undertfiJdngs have been ef¬ 
fectuated so far; Exhibition of French 
books lin Tokyop, French film festival 
kTokyo^, French art exhibition iTokyo and 
other cities 1 , exhibition of French medical 
books (Kyoto 3 p participatioti of 4 V 05 drama 
in the Italian intematlonal dramntic festival 
< Venice)* exchange of bookx between Japa¬ 
nese Foreign Oflke and the Middle and Far 
Eaxtem Institute of Italy, Italian film 
festival (Tokyo) and Mexican art exhibition 
(Tokyo, OsJika. Kurashiki. etc,). 
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Japan's Relations with International Organs 


United Nations Subordinate 
Organs 

Though not yet awarded fc^lar mem¬ 
bership of the United Nationsp Japan 
been admitted into aqdi UN subordinate 
organs as the Economic Commiflalon for 
Asia and Far Ea^t (ECAFE) and the Unit¬ 
ed Nationa Intematiunal Children's Emerg¬ 
ency Fund (UNICEF) and at^q in the UK 
Technical AiisUtance Plnns, At the time of 
the formation of ECAFEh Japan wbs not 
included within the area under its compet¬ 
ence. In June 1^52p by approval of the 
14th se-fision of the UN Economic and Soci^ 
al Coancilp the ECAFE area was enlarged 
so as to include Japan aa a provisional 
member. Japan obtained regular member- 
ahip of ECAFE in June 1954. The 11th 
meeting of ECAFE held In Tokyo in 
March-Aprll 1955, at the Srnikei Hall. 

Japan received the first UNICEF aid in 
1940 in the form of powdered milk and cot¬ 
ton materiaL amounting to 1579^099- In 
1953, 010^090 waa given Japan toward weU 
fare work for crippled children and some 
$300,000 for the relief of children sufferlag 
from danmge^ of floods, typhoons, and cold 
weather. From 1955 on for three years, a 
yearly UNICEF assistance of some $525,* 
090 has been pledged for welfare of the 
children of Amami-Oahima. On the other 
hand> Jnp^ contributed in 1959 the coat 
of transportation and processing of UNI¬ 
CEF supplies to Korea, Amounting to some 
$220,000 in money value^ and since 1952 
she has yearly contributed $100,900 worth 
of supplies to UNICEFh 

Japan signed in December 1953 the basic 
agreement with UNICEF and was in 1954 
elected to its executive board. 

For the UN Technical Assistance Pro¬ 
gram, Japan contributed yearly $80^000 
from 1952 to 1954 and $00,900 for 1055. 
The current status of Japan's parttcipntion 
in the Program Is as follows: 


1050 1951 im 19^ 1954 1955 


No. of fellows 
and scholars sent 
^road 

7 

b 

17 

36 

19 

33 

Specialists sent 
to Japan from 

0 

9 

1 

4 

3 

1 

abroad 







Fellows from 
abroad to Japan 

9 

9 

13 

13 

16 

7 

Special lists from 

9 


o 

7 

g 

A 

Japan to abroad 








United Nations Specialiaed 
Agencies 

Joining the World Health Organisation 
on May Ifi, 1951 was Japan^s first step for 
participating in UN activities. She haa 
since joined all the rest of UN Specialized 
Agencies In the following order: 

Agencies Dates of entry 

VVorJd Health Organization 

(WHO) May 16, 1951 

UN EducatioTial, ScientJfle 
and Cultural Organization 

f UNESCO) ... July 2, 1951 

IntematiDnal Labor Organiza¬ 
tion (ILOl OcL 26, 1951 

Food and Agriculture Organi¬ 
zation iFAO^ Nov. 21. 1951 

[ntematlonal Bank for Recon- 
atruction and Development 
f IBRD I Aug. 13, 1952 

Internationa I Monetary Fund 

UMF? __ Aug. 13, 1952 

Universal Postal Union 

i UPU 1 .... H, w * Sept. lOp 105S 

World Meteorological Organiza¬ 
tion i WMO I ........... Sept. 10, 1953 

Interaatlona] Civil Aviation 

Organization i ICAO) ___ OcL 3,1953 

Inlemational Telecommunication 
Union ilTU* Oct. 29, 1953 

Japan^s poflltion In these UN specialized 
ageneJea is growing in importance. In 
ILO, WHO, UPU, UNESCOt IMF, IBRD* 
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and FAO, Japanese representatiws have 
been elected tm the goveroing board. 

The International Court 
of Justice 

J^pun prewariy wjuj a constituent coun¬ 
try fur the StAndinF luteraatioual Court 
of Justice and throe Japanese judses in 
.succession were elaclcdi to Ite bndy of 
judges. She thua sufficiently shared Ln the 
prewar international efForta for peaceful 
solution of disputes atnoog the nations of 
the world When» after the war* the In¬ 
ternational Court of Justice waa organiz¬ 
ed as 11 major conetitueDt of the United 
Nations), by taking over the organization 
And activity of the prewar Standing Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice^ Japan obtained 
regular membership of it in April 1954 and 
participated in the regular election and the 
special election for Lta judges, held in Octo¬ 
ber of the same year and nominated a 
Japanese candidate for the regular election# 

GATT 

Japan^ whose national economy depends 
mticb on foreign trade, naturally has great 
<^nncem in international economic coopera¬ 
tion, so that she early esspr-eesed her desire 
for admission to GATT, She applied in 
July 19&2 for customs negotiatjqp aa the 
prelimLnnr]i' fttep> and in September 1955, 
completion of all necessary procedurep 
was properly admitted into GATT^ 


Golombo Plan 

Japan was properly admitted into the 
Colombo Plan in October 19^ and for 
1955 appropriaied ¥40jOOb,(KM) in the na^ 
tional budget for the Innd for sending out 
30 Japanese specialists and receiving an 
equal number of sludents to Japan. 

Other inter-goveriwnental 
organs 

The inter-govemmental organs Japan is 
participating in are: Intematicpnal Ttaw 
Materials Council (raw cotton, pulp, paper, 
tungsten, molybdenum, manganese, nickel 
and cobalt committeea)^ International 
Grains Committee, International Wheat 
Council, [ntomatiotial Sugar Council* In- 
tematjoual Haw Cotton Trio! Board. Indian 
and Pacific Fishery Council International 
Whaling Committee^ International Union 
of Governmental Travel Organs* Interna- 
tjonaJ Red Cross Committee, World Veteri¬ 
nary' Secretariat* International Freezing 
Aasocistien, Universal Central Bureau for 
Weights and Measures, InternatJonnl Hy¬ 
drographic Bureau, International Irriga¬ 
tion Committee, International Criminal 
Police Board* Universal Union for Protec¬ 
tion of LiteraiT and Artistic Works* 
Universal Industrial Property Rights 
Protection Union, International Association 
for Unifying Private Laws^ Hague In ter¬ 
ns tloual Council for Private Laws, Inter¬ 
national Criminal Law's and Prisons 
Foundation. 


Aliens 


During the Occupation* the General 
Headquarters of the Occupation Forcea 
had control of the entn^ Into and departure 
from Japan of aliens, as a part of their 
occupation administration. With the termi¬ 
nation of the occupation Japan recovered 
her right of the visa system* which is em¬ 
ployed by most other countries of the 
world# Although by the coming to effect 
of the Peai^ TTeat>% Japan became a full 


member of the intematlonai society, there 
arc still a number of countries with which 
Japan has not, because of the complications 
of the reparations questiona or of the pre¬ 
sent diviaiou of the world Into two opposing 
camps, reopened normal diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, She has not yet opened coDSuLar of- 
flees In these countries* where consequent¬ 
ly no procedure Is passible for her issuing 
a visa for entry into Japan. 
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The constilar vi&ik, frnm the current Japa* 
neije poifit of viewp U simply ooe of the 
cdnEiitions for entry ioto the counlryp al- 
thuuifh t^icoretlcaUy speukliisr, the Alieos 
Entry and Dcpurture Control Order is the 
isole lesral founEhitfon for the control of al- 
ienfl' entry. The vim, ^Iven in a country 
where Japanese law no force, is simply 
eiTectJve so far as it gives unofflclfLl inatnic- 
Lion to the homeland officjuis as to the de¬ 
sirability or otherwise of entrj' into Japan 
of an alienr However, the criterion of the 
desirability ia defined in the same Control 
Order, so that people in a foralgn country 
are, in effech placed indirectly under the 
force of this Order. 

The Allens Entry and Departure Con¬ 
trol Order was Issued during the occupation 
as one of the Poatdam Directives, and op 
eoming to force of the Peace Treaty it has 
Ijeen givep the force of a law» The same 
Order deniefl the eonditiona of the aliens 
who are^ a;^ a principle^ to be precluded 
(ArL B\ and also the length of the term 
of atay according to the nature of the visit 
and the activity of the viaitor in Japan 
^A^t. 4i, the nature of the activity of a 
visitor being thus emphoaired ns a weighty 
condition. An in-coming filien, who has 
abtaizied a Visa, is to be examined once 
more fit the time of actual entry when the 
linal odkiial decUiim is to tie given as to 
permiasiDn or refusal of hia entry. 

During the Dccupation the puali flea Lion 
of aliens coming into Japan was greatly 
limited aii it W'aa to accord with the ob¬ 
jective of the occupation, but since Japan's 
recovery of normal diplomatic relations 
with most enuntrleH and free inlercourae 
with them^ aliens ccuning into the country 
have naturally increased in number. The 
foreigners coming in and going out of 
Japan in 1955 counted double the number 
of those who came in or left in 1951, the 
year before the conclusieu of the Peace 
Trenly. 


When classj^ed by nationDility, the Unit¬ 
ed States citizens ODipe nt the top of the 
list in number, os will be eitsriy by 
the nature of Japun^H intcrnetional posi¬ 
tion. come the Chinese and the Bri^ 

tishi The notable difference between the 
Weatern vkitor? and the Orienlala, like the 
Uhlnese and the Koreonsj in Japan m that, 
while the foreigners in most eaaes leave- 
■fapan ivhen they have finished their bu^ii- 
ness here, the Thinese and Koreans stay 
far Icnger than most Westerners or plan 
to stay permanently in Japan, which fa onfr 
of notable post-war phenomena with them. 
Thus Koreans and Chinese (mostly For¬ 
mosan Chin CSV 1 are the alien groups with- 
the longest recordisi of residence in Japan, 
evidently due to the fact that through 
Japan's prewar possession of their coun¬ 
tries many of them have had the founda¬ 
tion of their lives rooted in Japan. 

When clnssifled by occupation, those en¬ 
gaged Lo commerce count the most, and 
these commercial men are naturntly con¬ 
centrated in big cities [ike Tokyo, Osaka, 
Kobe. Nagoya. Fukuoka, and Yokohama^ 

A phase peculiar to the cuirent Japatt 
wilh regard to the issue of resident for¬ 
eigners, is the fact that, a^ording to the- 
Seenrity Pact signed logether with the San 
Francisco Ponce Treaty in 1951, the United: 
States keeps on atationing her Security^ 
Forces in Japan. The constituents of the 
Security Forces, including the civilian^ at- 
rnched to them and nil the families of the 
constituents are, by the Japan-United 
States Administrative Agrecmcntt held out¬ 
side the application of the Alien Control 
Order, ao that their cciming and going and 
their activities m Japan naturidly do not 
come out on Japanese official records. How¬ 
ever* it is a matler of courac that they havfr 
connection with the activities of ordinary' 
foreign rtsidents as well as of Japanese^ 
people in general. 


Present Status of Japan's Cultural Intercourse 


Since the beginning of Melji Period up 
to quite recently, tho Japane^e people have 
been huRHy occupied In taking In Western 


culture no that (Pur Ijiternationnl cultural 
intonrourse ha.^ been chiefly a nac way How. 
It was only during that Japan began 
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to tbe of Introduciiig her Cui- 

ture abroad and atarte^i a both-way eultur* 
4i] diplonmcy. 

In 1BS4 the Kokii:aal Bunka Shinko-kai 
(the Society for the Development of the 
Intematianal Cultural Relations) was 
founded with govemmentfll backing and 
began actively to engage in introduction of 
Japanaae culture abroad, The Culttiral De¬ 
partment of the Foreign Ofiice was enlarg¬ 
ed and, from I9SR on. U conoinded cultural 
agreement^ with tfuugnry, Germany, Italy, 
Bra>^il, Thailand and Bulgaria, though 
noth Log material atlMoed through 

these agreements owing to the outbreak of 
World War 11. Around this time, the 
Society for the Development of the Inter- 
nat icnal C ultural Relations opened the 
Japan [nstitute in New York and until the 
commenErernent of World War II it Avas 
actively engaged in propaganda of Japa¬ 
nese ctiUure in the United States. 

During the war, our intemntlonal cuL 
tural activities were centered chiefly on the 
flouth&aatern Asian count rJes^ fi*om which 
a Indents were invited lo etudy in Jupuu. 
During the occupation after the dose of 
the Warp the United States" cultural activit¬ 
ies and Japan-United States exchange of 
persons, hnanced by the United Stales, did 
much for promoting mutual understanding 
between the two countries. 

After the coming to effecl of the Peace 
Treaty in April 19o2^ Japan» on her re¬ 
covery of her sovereignty and independ¬ 
ence, began her cultural diploinacy on her 
own acenunL In the foil awing I95i1p she 
signed a cultural agreement with Braxil, 
Italy, Mexico^ Thailand^ and currontly ne- 
gotjutlon±£ are going on for cultural coop¬ 
eration with West Germany, India and Iran, 

Our people have, since the dose of the 
War, BhowTi notable growth in their inter¬ 
national outlook and coneequently our cul¬ 
tural exchanges huve become remarkably 
active, chiefly through the following 
channels. 

UNESCO 

The Japanese poople,, willi their biund- 
in World War TJ, have naturally shown 
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great coficerji In the activities of UNESCO* 
whose purpoae if to promote peat:# through 
educational, scientific and cultural ccffipera- 
lion among the countries of the w'orld- 
Admitted into the organization in 
Japan hax proved herself one of the most 
enthusiastic and most faithful metnbera of 
UNESCO and has formed a centre of in¬ 
ternational activities for Asia fay acting as 
hoat for various UNESCO seminars and 
symposia held since 1&52. She has ac¬ 
tively participated in UNESCO confer- 
cncGSp seminars and international plans and 
has supplied an increasing number of 
specialists on the adviiiory committeea. It 
IS to be noted that, through UESCO, in- 
tematloda! cultural cooperation is promoted 
and Btrengthened^ not over given areas and 
countriest hut over the entire world- 

Non-governmental International 
Organs 

Intcmatioaal coo^wration of individual 
specialists In various fields through non- 
governmental intercourse is very signifi- 
cjtnt. Until rc?cently, nou-governmentiil cul^ 
tural prgfluiaations seem to have centered 
their activities on friendly relations with 
the WeBlern countries. With the stimulus 
and encourageuipnt given by UNESCO, 
various new fields have been opened up In 
international cultural cooperation and non- 
goveniznentnl organiiatinns have come to 
be newly estsibllshed with branches in areas 
80 far overlookedp Branches of various in¬ 
ternational organizations have in this way 
been established in Japan. The Pen Club 
has had a Japanese branch for many years 
since the prewar days, but Bach ns the In- 
temationid Theatre Institute (Kokusai 
Engeki KyokaDn Intcrnatiarud Council of 
Muaeuma (KakuziSi Hakubutsukan KydgL 
kail* International Music Council rKokusal 
Ongoku Kyoglkal ^ InlematiimaJ Associ- 
atian of Plastic Arta. (Eokusnl Zokei-Biju- 
tau Rernmei^ and Inlemalioiial Federation 
of Trajislalors i FederatiDn Inlematlonale 
dca Traducteuw) (Kukuaal llonyakuka 
Kyokal Rommeil have each backward in 
Iho held of world cultural ctaiperation, 
Japan's international position therein is 
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hijfbly appreciated* and the activities 
of the iaputiese ziatlonat cammittcc? of 
thcfle IntcmationiU cultural organ i^atioua 
are wmi decisive for furlkering of AAian 
friendithip and cooperatloiiH 

WesteiTi couTitries' ^*ow1ng 

interest in Japanese culture 

It sEcma that during the seven yeara of 
the occtipalloD, people from Europe and 
America came to live in Japan m increas¬ 
ing numbers and their close experience 
with things Japancifc has contributed much 
to the recent growth of Western intereal 
in Japanese culture, tn the United States, 
Japane:se culture has begun to be studied 
an an cjttensive scale. In Europe^ Germany 
leadfl in this field and in many of Gerruad 
iiniveriiJtios courses In the .Tapanm Lan¬ 
guage and .fapanesc culture are coming to 
be permanently established aide by aide 
with the traditional podrscs in Chine.'te 
studies^ 

In 1951* on urgent request of the United 
Stales, a Japanese art exhibition was held 
in San Francisco and again in 1953 an 
itinerary' exhibition of n aimlkr kind was 
given in WashingtoUi New York, Boston, 
Chicago and Seattle, covering the period 
of the whole year and was everywhere most 
keenly approcinted. Bequests for altnilar 
undertakifig have becfi received from 
Frimce, Eritain, Italy* the Netherlands and 
Switzerland. The New York MuseuEd of 
Mwlem Art has had a Jihjftii-.^tyle Japanese 
house built in is garden for exhibition. 
Japanese artiste have participated In vnri- 
OU 0 internnliDnal art exhibitions, including 
the Biennale of %^enice and some others in 
Europe and not a few of them have won 
prizes. 

Another notable phase is the current 
Western enthusiasm for translation of 
JapanciHc literary' works, UNESCO is tak¬ 
ing active part In ihia translation movo- 
men! and has published its plans for trana- 
lation of rcpresentalive literary works of 
the world, including triin.^lat]on and publl- 
cation Lo English and French of represen- 
Lative Japanese works both classical and 
modern. 


International film contests seem to b# 
the most effective means of promoting inters 
nsilunnl understanding, particularly among 
the masses of riifferent peoples. In the 
1951 Veniciaii Film Festival the Japanese 
pieture i?a#AoiAon, and in the one given in 
Canne in 1954 another Japane:^o production 
Jiffokumon won the Grand PriXt and severEtJ 
other Japanese films have been awariled in 
various international contests. In the In¬ 
ternational Dramatic Festival held in 
Venice in lUfrlr the Japanese Noh drama 
participated and in the same year and 
again in 1055 the Azumt^kabuki dancers 
made a tour of Europe and America with 
notable success. It Is to be regretted that 
in face of such a favorable atmosphere pre¬ 
pared for the introduction of Jap^mese cul¬ 
ture abroad, neither the Japanese people 
nor the Japanese government is wet] pre¬ 
pared for effective cultural diplomacy. 

International ^dentific cooperatloTi 

The award of a Nobel Prize in 1961 to 
Dr. Y'ukawa HideM gave Japanese scientieU 
encouTagemenU and oelf-confidencep al¬ 
though the award was not necdsoarily the 
barometer for general levels of Japanese 
sciences. 

[n Japan today the Science Council of 
Japan c Nihon Gakujutsu KalgD regard¬ 
ed as repreeentstive of all scientific societ¬ 
ies m Japan and under Its supervision de- 
legateis are ient to various intematlonaJ 
scientific conferences. The International 
SympOiSium on Theoretical Phyaica of 1953 
and the one on Mathematics of 1955 were 
both held b Tokyo, evidenemg Japan’^a 
active participation Ln international coop¬ 
eration in scientt&c fioJdis. The mcctlngm of 
nqr non-governmental scientific organixa- 
tiona have often been participated by spe- 
ciidlat^ from other countriea and not a few 
of our scholars have been invited to lec¬ 
ture in European and American unIversU 
tiea, an us seen in the instances of Dr, Yu- 
kawji and Dr. Suzuki Dnbetau and some 
others. The Japanese expeditions to Coy- 
Jon and other apob for partiripstion in 
the intcmational obaervations nf the sular 
ectypsc, the one to Afganlstan and ako the 
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rcircnt expedition to the south pole feerion 
as a part of Japan’s participation in the 
cat email anal astrophyaical observations of 
Ihc earth to be carried out from 1U55 to 
I9&il—all these activities are notable iit' 
stances of Japan's active scientiAc eo- 
operation. 

Cultural intercoux’se 
in Asian area 

The A^kn countries, eiespit^ Uicir old 
cultures, ire mostly those that have only 
Since the close of World War 11 jiained in- 
dependence and belong to the group of so- 
called ''economically underdoveloi|icd coun¬ 
tries"'. Beginning with the two China^i 
they present complicate economic and polit¬ 
ical relational. The complejcily of their 
languages and cultural traditions of these 
countries makea it dfSkuLt for them to come 
to such effective cultural IntereourMC as 
Been in some other areas of the world. 
However, the deairc of these countries for 
cultural cooperation ia moat urgent as seen 
in The reaolutlops pui^d at the Bandung 
Conference of WB5 and in the Asian Re¬ 
gional Conference held In l&afi by represen- 
tativea of the UNESCO Asian national 
commissions. 

JapaUt since ha£ annually invited 

some 20 students fronii various aouLheiut^ 
cm asiap countries and received technical 
students entrutited to Japanese institutions 
by the governments of these countriee, She 
has also given, according to the UNESCO 
plans, technical assistance to the countries 
in this region. This, however* is only the 
beginning of Asian cultural cooperation 
requiring far greater efforta. In this scfiBo, 
the annual holding of the southeastern 
Asian ftlm festival* begun in 1954 by the 
lendcTBihip of Japanese filin pioducers, is 
very signllicant, The Aslan Cultural Con¬ 
ference held in New Delhi in 19&5 by non¬ 
governmental international groups did 
much for opening up social jntonzourse 
among intelligenl^ia of different countries. 

CuUtiral exchanges with Contiaental 
China has been, In the past few years, tar¬ 
ried on with incressing activity and suc¬ 
cess. The visit to Continental China of 


Ennosuke and hSs troupe was particularly 
significant as first successful Introduction 
abroad of our draina. Japan, 

which ha* so far emphasized the import¬ 
ance of cultural intercourse with Western 
countries! is now turning to the Asian 
countrinSp which is signlfloant particularly 
for the Iniproveffient of cultural I mag 
standards in these countries. 

Lastly we shall list the principal organa 
which functJoti as agents for Japonk inter-^ 
national cultural activities: 

Governmental organs. The Third Sec¬ 
tion of the Public Infortnatton and CuJtural 
Affairs Bureau of the Foreign Office attends 
to concluBion and cerrying nut of inters 
nationui cultural agreements and also to 
all services for foreign inquiriei^ and re¬ 
quests with regard to Japanese culture. 
The Education Ministry takes responaibLllly 
for domestic management for inlernational 
cooperation in cdueational and scientific 
fields. The International Culture Section 
of the Eesearch Bureau of the Education 
Ministry attendB to the Liaison and adjust- 
ment between international activities of 
different seer ions within the Education 
Miniatry* and particularly to the business 
management for eschange of professors and 
stu cleats. Japanese National Commission 
for UNESCO has been established as an 
organ within the Education Ministry and 
attends to advice, planning* liaison and 
research in matter* of UNESCO activities^ 
The KatiuaaJ Commission for Protection of 
Cultural Properties, which la also an organ 
m the Education Mfnistr)'* has much to 
do with introduction abroad of old Japa¬ 
nese works of art and also holding of art 
exhibitions at home and abroad. The Na¬ 
tional Diet Lihrary is the principal organ 
for exchange of publications with fureign 
Institutions, atteadiag at present to ex¬ 
change with Institutions in 25 different 
couptrles. The representative organ for 
scientific organizations in our country is 
the Science Couticil of Japjm* which is 
LUider direct competence of the Prime 
Minister. 

Nna-goremmental organs. The Society 
for International Cultural Eelations* men¬ 
tioned before* is not so active as to used 
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to be before the warp but stilJ ifiaues pKibli- 
runs a library attd irive^ lectures^ 
for foreiirn atudenta of Japanese cultureK 
The International Student Institute (Koku- 
sai Gakiiytlkai 1 manaj^ea tbe International 
Students' House and a Japanese language 
achooL The International House of Japan 
was completed in 1955 for the cultural 
centre in Jaijun for iutemalional inter- 
counse of InteinKenteia, This orj^iniaation 
haa for the past several years contributed 
much to exchange of persons between Japan 
und the United States. The Japao-FrEuice 
Society Ilutise waa built in 19:24 and has 


a tong history of cultural cocpenition be¬ 
tween the two countries. Numerous other 
organisation A exist for mutual understand- 
lag and friendsbip between foreign real- 
dents in Japan and Japafie,i:e people. 

It is to he added here that many big 
Jap?inese newspapers and major broadcast¬ 
ing eorporationfi play important roles for 
Internationa] cultural exchanges through 
introduction of foreign art^ musicH dancing, 
ctCn, as seen in the Insiancea of the Louvre 
Exhibition and the Mexican Exhibition re¬ 
cently given under the aponeorshlp of one 
or other of otir major newi^ papers. 


study of Japan by Foreigners 


The United States 

After World War 11 enthuaiaem for Japa- 
n^Q atudlea has been greatly ephanced in 
the United States, Of course the study of 
Japan \rae in evidence before the wSkVj but 
articles on Japan in English were mostly 
written by the BntiBh authors such as 
James MurdDch, PrinkJey^ Elay Atherton^ 
Sir George Sansom and A. W^elley* Very 
occasiDually articles on Japan wrltteii by 
Americans were founds but they were main¬ 
ly the result of their accidental interest or 
their long sojourn In Japan and not the 
result of academic research. 

Under such situation the founding of the 
Harvard-Yenching AssociatJon in Harvard 
University stimulated interest in tbL field. 
The work of this aesoclation was centered 
on the study of China at the beginning, but 
it drove in a wedge for the study of the Far 
East. Thia fact means a great deal for the 
future study of Japan. 

Meanwhile, the acdvlties of the Institute 
of Pacific EoJaticois in the 1929^s had mueh 
to do with the promotion of research on 
Japan coupled with the expanaiou of re¬ 
search mAtezials for the Far East at the 
U.S. Congress Library, and Columbia, Caii- 
fomia and Michigan universities. 

As a result of such expansion the U,S^ 
produced prominent authorities on Japan 
such as W\A. .Aker^ Hugh Boiton, Charles 


Fshs^ Boberl K. Reischauer, Edwin 0. Rei- 
schauer, Alexander C. Soper, Joseph Yama- 
giwa^ and Yanaga Chitoshl Herbert Nor¬ 
man* a Canadian, was active in USA round 
this time. However^ it cannot be said their 
works were particularly excellent and fur¬ 
thermore, they were numerJcaJly few. Their 
infiuence, was therefore Umited. Also the 
handicap of language constituted a serious 
obstacle to the further study of Japan. 

After World War 11 the number of Amer- 
[qanji who engage in Japanese studies has 
greatiy increased. Except in a few coses 
those who have no knowledge of Japanese 
language cannot lie qualified os authorities 
<30 Japan. The following ^even organs 
are engaged vigorously in the study of 
Japan. 

Cjilversity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
As part of ike study of East Asia the Japa¬ 
nese language* fine arts* history and poiilf^ 
col Bcienoe are included in Japane.^e studies. 
For those who specialise in the study of 
Japan a group s>'s:teTn is employed. Here, 
Prof. Delmer M. Brown of hist 017 , Prof- 
Robert A. Scalpincv FroL T.A. Blsaon and 
FroL Benald H. Shively of political science 
are in charge of the groupi 

Since the founding of the Institute of 
East Asiatic Studies in 194D for the purpose 
of conducting research 00 East Asia aclivi- 
ties have greatly been enhanced, 

Columbia Lfiilvers!il>v New York. At 
this univerBity the Japanese language and 
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hintory toutsea are included in the dcpart- 
mejit of phUoaophy for the bendil of all 
students. In the graduate flchoul there are 
the Chinese and Japanese departmenta and 
the East Asian Institute for regional 
studies. This institute waa primarily aet 
up for the benefit of graduate atodents who 
wish to study' about China, Japan and also 
any other regions. Uowever, China and 
Japan constitute the main part of studies. 
The seminar staff in connection with Japa¬ 
nese studies is mnde up of Prof. Hugh 
Borton, the former head of the iuatitute; 
Sir George B. Sansom, Prof. Takeuchl 
Tatsujt. Prof. Harold G. Henderson and 
Shirato Ichiro, lecturer. 

The sphere of studies includes language, 
history, law. politics, international relations, 
economics, sociologj', arts and literature. 
This institute has produced many authori¬ 
ties on Japan. 

Harvard-Venching luHlilute, Harvard 
Hniversily, This institute was founded in 
102S with the legacy bequested by the late 
Charles M. Hall under the joint administra¬ 
tion of Harvard Univeraity and the defunct 
Yeiiching Oniverslly. The authorities on 
the Far East now active in the United 
States have more or less been influenced by 
this institute. The institute helped to 
enrich the coiirae of Oriental studies while 
it was instrumental in the exchange of pro¬ 
fessors between the United States and 
China, Japaa and Korea. 

The two professors. Serge Elisseeff and 
Edwin O. Reischauer are on the staff con- 
uected with Japanese studies. They give 
lectures at the university while taking an 
active part in the administration of this 
institute. 

Library of Congresji, Wnahingtou, D.C. 
The number of hooka on Japan at this 
library in 1000 was only 140, but Prof. 
Asakiiivn Kan’ichi of Yale Univeraity do¬ 
nated 0,000 books on Japan when he return¬ 
ed to Japan in 1906. Since SHjss Saknuiahi 
Shio’a appointment aa assistant chief of 
the Japanese section in 193.0 books on Japan 
particularly those concerning civic science 
and art had been coUccteiL During Her 10- 
year stay the number increased to 50,000. 

Following the end of World War II 
the Occupation authorities in Japan re¬ 


quisitioned the books on economics, natural 
science anti industrial technalpgy owned by 
various organizations belonging to the Japa¬ 
nese army. Out of the collection about 
500,000 were donated to the Congresa 
Library. 

Center for Japanese Sludles, University 
«f Michigan, Since 20 years ago lectures 
on Oriental civilizatiQii had been given, but 
gradually emphaais began to be placed on 
the study of Fnr East. 

After World War II Prof. Robert B- Hall 
with the support of the Sodat Science Re¬ 
search Council, advised the university to set 
up the center for Japanese studies. Accord¬ 
ing to his advice the center was installed in 
1947. This is the first such institute 
abroad where studies are concentrated on 
Japan, 

It is a well-known fact that University 
of Michigan Library owns a great number 
of books on Japan, With the establishment 
of the center for Japanese studies a special 
library waa set up, too. 

There are 60,bi>[> books on Japan and 
some 100 Japanese literary magaiines are 
subscribed. The center is also equipped 
with its own printing office which has about 
80,000 types of Chinese charactei-*, 

The center is headed by Dr. Robert B. 
Hull assisted by Dr, Robert E. Ward as as¬ 
sistant chief. On the staff there are Fruf. 
Ronald S. Auderson and Drs. Richard K. 
Bears ley. James I. Crump, John W, Hall, 
Dooatd A. HoUman. James il, Plumor, 
Charles. F. Retner, Shohara Hide, Mischa 
Titilf and Joseph K. Yamagiwa. 

University of Washington, Seattle. 
Washioglon. At this university Japanese 
studies are being conducted at the Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute- Studies on 
China. Korea and Mongol are also conducted, 
but the Japanese study is particularly 
Stressed, On the faculty there are Prof. 
Marian Jansen and Prof. John Mari. 

There ia a plan underway in a group qf 
professors and students to compile biogra¬ 
phies of modern Japanese political leaders 
with an effort to grasp the social condi¬ 
tions under which such Japanese polUicians 
are active. 
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Yiii4p University* New Hnven^ Cunn, The 
hte Dth Aiiakam Kantchi wa$ appointed as 
prufeMdr of this university tn^ive lectures 
on Japanese history in 190T, This must bo 
the first time that lectures on Japan were 
given. Later in 194li the Japanese iStudies 
wore revived by Prof, Yauaga Chitophi and 
such studies became the nudeus of the 
graduate studies on Eastern Asia. 

The mam study subjects are the Japanese 
languagcp literature and hiatojy, but after 
the war the social science studies have been 
taken up* The faculty- is made up of Dr* 
Yanugu who beads the Institute^ and flrw* J, 
Le Roy Davidson, Amuel E. Martin, Johan¬ 
nes Rahder, David N. Rowe and Berotd X 
8ions. Among the professors ementus 
there are Prof. John F, Embree and Prof, 
Kenneth S* Lntourette* 

England 

Thia country be called a pioneer in 
that it has produced such schoJnrs on Japan 
as A* WeJIey, Sir George Sansom; Sir 
Emea-t Mason Satow^ and Ray Atherton who 
become intern aticnally famed. 

This fact muat be attributed to the ami¬ 
able relations between Japan nod England 
during the Mdji and Taisbo eras n9fi8- 
152B1 * En glao d sent to Jnpan many promi- 
nent diplomats and English mstructors in a 
conaidcrahle number. Their coutact with 
the Japanese culture prompted their In* 
tereat In Japan and by overcoming the 
Janguage obstadc they accomplished a great 
deal 

In prew^ar days London Unlveraity waa 
the only institution where Japanese ntudiea 
were conductedf but the war and postwar 
conditions have given opportunities to the 
British to come iato contact with Japanese 
thing?. As ji preUmlnnry measure the 
?tudy of Japanese language has been taken 
up many studenta at London Umverslty. 

In 1947 Japanese lecturer were started at 
Cambridge University foUoweil by OJEf<srd> 
Dnrhnm and Manchester uaiveraities. 

Unlverally of l^ndon* f>lnce the found¬ 
ing of the Eastern Studies Institute which 
Is the predecessor of the present School of 
Oriental and African Studies the study of 


the Eant had been on the road for progress. 
The school became known as a central organ 
for Oriental studies- PartieuJarly after the 
War the iocreused need for Japanene Irji- 
guagt has prompted the activities of this 
school. 

Univcreily of Cambridge. Folhrtvinig 
the appuiotment of Sir Thomns Francia 
Wade Uj the faculty of Oriental Ijinguages 
^founded ia 13&li\ lectures on the Far Eaat 
were ictstalled In Since then the Jopa- 
n^e Studies were conducted in connection 
with the study of the Chinese language and 
history. 

In 1947 the Japanese course was set up. 
On the faculty there are E.B. Ceadel, D-U 
Keene* J* R, Me Ewan and another. During 
the three-year university course the ahi- 
dents are roQUired to take Japanese clasaics* 
modern Jltereture, speaking language and 
history of literature. Also the Chinese 
language k taught as h eonatitutes an im¬ 
portant element in Japanese lunguageL 

Italy 

iBfilUuto IfflliaiKi per tl Media ed Eatre- 
mo Orieale, This inalftute wa# founded 
m 1933 as an nusiliary organ of the Por- 
eiga and tlie Education MJniatries with an 
aim to exchange ctilturea between llaJy and 
the countries in the Middle and the far 
Eiist 

Since the founding the institute has con¬ 
tributed greatly to the promotion of cultural 
eichangea with the Middle and Far Eastern 
countries incJtniing Japan. It has sponaor- 
ed lectures on Eastern cultures, held exhibi¬ 
tions, exchanged professora and scholarahlp 
students, collected books snd publlcatioiia 
and conducted research worlcs. The in¬ 
stitute has published a quartoriy, Baat and 
Weat; and an acaclemic nutgarine, "Sorie 
Orientals Roma*’ and many other reading 
materiuls. 

Australia 

In connection with the history of Japa¬ 
nese studies the names of James Murdoch 
and Arthur ijindBsy Sadler should not be 
omitted. Murdoch who was then professor 
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of the defunct 7th Hltrbei* Seliflol in Japan 
invited by the Roya! Military College 
to start Japanese lectures in IDlT. This 
was the hegmninjr of Japanese studies in 
Australiiu In the following year he began 
to give Lectures on Japanese language aa 
part of the Eastern research connse in Sid¬ 
ney, The teach in g of Japanese language 
was continued for the next 20 yesra by 
Sadler, 

The AujatralMin interest in Japan 1ft ap¬ 
parent in things conn*eted with industries^ 
foreign trade and immigration, 

Netherlands 

The State Ufiiversity of Leyden, It was 
the first institute which opened a eouTEte on 
Japanese language, tn IS51 Dr. J. J. Hoff¬ 
mann i}ecanie the first professor of Japa¬ 
nese tanguftge and collected n numbeir of 
books. In ISfiO he made Japanese printing 
types which contributed greatly to the pro¬ 
motion of Japanese and Chinese sludiea. 

After the death of Dn Hoffmann bis place 
wflB left vacant for some years till M, J, de 
Visser was appointed to fill the place in 
1917, Dt. %''ifltier ia author of Buddhism in 
Japan and Japanese folklorca. 

Among his disciples there are famed 
scholarfl inoluding Dr, C-C- Kriegn nf 
Utreht Univortity who in well versed in 
Oriental fine arts and Japanese iangLmge, 
JX. Pieraonp translator of Mani/onhu (col¬ 
lection of lOpOOO leaves). Snellen, trans¬ 
lator of the Srhonffi boldest history in Chi¬ 
nese character 1 J. Rabder, auccesaor of Dr. 
Visftcr* 7. Volkerp authority on Japan^ic 
fine arts and many prominent authorities. 

Dr. Rahder whi? was profesg&r at Univer¬ 
sity of Leyden from 1931 to 1945 is well 
versed in philosophy of Buddhisin and 
Japanese language. At present he Is at 
Yale University in the United States. His 
place at Leyden has been filled by Dr, F. 
Vos. Dr. Vos i§ now translating the Ist- 
5fono£pafari. 

Canada 

('anadian IiiHtUute of Intemational Af- 
falm. This Institute was founded in 192S. 


It operate# studies of all the countries of 
the world and Japanese studies are conduct¬ 
ed as a part of Asian studies, 

Sweden 

^taienii EthnographLslta ^^luseuiti. Stock¬ 
holm. This muaeum owns collections of 
books on foMoreif nnd archaeology of the 
countries except those in Europe. The main 
collections concerning Japim include Carl 
Peter Thunberg collection of lacquer, do thee 
and clothing material and woodblock prlntar 
H.M.S. Vanadis Collection of things con¬ 
nected with custojUB, habits and rellgiana) 
and Didrik Bildt collection mainly of handi- 
crafU, In the library there are books and 
magazines on Japanese fine aria and cul¬ 
ture. 

Caechoslovalcia 

L*in±it1tute Oriental de Prague. This 
institute was founded following the passage 
of a special law by both the Upper and 
Lower Houses in 1922. It belongs to the 
Education and Arts Ministry as a aelf-^ 
government body. 

In 195S it became part of the graduate 
school of Caechofllovakia. It conaiats of 
three department. The present president 
is Dr. Pnisek, who is professor of Chinese 
and Japanese langnago^^ at the Univereity 
of Prague and member of the Czechoslova¬ 
kia Academy. 

This institute has published many articles 
on the East, and among those published 
periodically is included ii*Archv OrientalnJ 
and ?foiivel Orient* 

Chile 

rnivensidad de Chile, The Pacific re¬ 
search course w^aa eatabliahed in 1951 In the 
history and culture investigation society tff 
the philosophy department of the univer- 
aitj'. It conduota studies on hlEtoHea, liter¬ 
atures. aria and langungea of Australia and 
Island# in the Pacific Ocean. Indwhina^ Chi¬ 
na, the Soviet Union. Japan and other coun¬ 
tries in the Pacific. There arc Pleraon^fi 
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Chllean^apanede dictionary, mid tli^ col- 
Jocrticm of Japjmes^ ponms of Yoshino 
collection^ 

Isidro Suarez^ ^raduato of the Dni^er^lty 
of ChilOj ja in ch&rKe of Japanese studies 
and Oskar Kressler who taught in Japan 
many years is teaching Japanese language^ 

Gennany 

In Germany Japanese studies are ludud- 
ed as Jupanologie or Japankmide in the 
Oriental department of German universities 
since World War L The Germa&s Tvbo 
came to Japan during the Meijl Era 
to teach studied about Japan while here 
and upon their return introduced Japanese 
things to the European countries. This 
bcK^ame the beginning of Japanese studies. 

Id 1926 the Japim Institute was founded 
in Berlin and later the Japau-German So¬ 
ciety was organized in The rela¬ 

tions between the two countries became 
closer and the German interest in Japan In¬ 
creased. Following the rise of Nasi the 
political and military ties between the two 
countries became intensified with the result 
that the Japanese i4tudiea in universities 
were? onconrageti, 

Among scholars on Japan can be enu¬ 
merated Karl Lamprecht of the University 
of Leipzig^ the bte Prof Oscar Kressler of 
the University of Hamburg^ Prof. Martin 
Ramming of the University of Berlin, Prof* 
Clemens Scharschwiidt and the late Prof 
Tmntz fluthorit>' on Sebalt* 

The Japanese studies at universiticis in 
Germany along with Chinese studies are 
progesaing tremendously^ Scholars are 
com plaining the difficulty of obtaining 
magazines on academic studies and publica¬ 
tions nil the tip-to'date lienee. 

Finland 

At Helsltiki tfjiiviirsitj' the late Prof. 
Gufitav John Bamstedt gave lectures on 
JapancBe language and Prof. Kuwahi Tau- 
tufuu on modern Japan. Ramstedt puh- 
liahed a hook entitled Ambassador to 
Japan 


At present not much is being done on the 
line of Japanese studies. The Jspau-Fin- 
land Association and '"Mmnsan Group*' 
^Ever>’t>ody^s Gronpi are engaged la Japa¬ 
nese studies and propagation of Japan. 

As individua! Mra. Marta KeravuoriH 
trunsbtor of 'Mapanese Legends" "Japanese 
Classical Poetry” and Japanese Folklore" 
is best knoiATi, 

France 

OrifiQlal Btudies in France were con- 
cent rated on ChinUn India and Indonesia 
with the result that the Japanese studies 
there were passive and nnorganked. How¬ 
ever, as indiv'iduais there are many who am 
interested in Japan and engaged in the 
study of Japanese culture. There ia quite 
a rtumber of accomphahed atudJes and col¬ 
lections. 

Tbauks to the efforts of Charles Hague- 
nauer during and after the war plana are 
underw-ay for more systemamed studies. 
At the University of Paris a course on 
Japanese language and culture has been 
installed and progress has been realised at 
L'Ecole Nationale dea Longues Orientales 
Vivantes and L'Ecole Pratique dea Ilautes 
Etudesn Personal collcctioas ha\'a been 
donated to the library and museum, too. 
Class Ified catalogues have been made. 

L'Universite de Foriif. Under the ju¬ 
risdiction of this unlverai^^ there arc two 
organa which arc in charge of Japanese 
studies. 

1 1 La FaeuJte deg Lettres de TUniver^ 
sit^i dc Paris has iustuiled lectures on Japa¬ 
nese Language^ literature and culture since 
11153. Llaguenauer ts in charge of this 
course. During the one year period be¬ 
tween 1953 and 1954 he lectured on Japa- 
ncse grammar, historic study, comparative 
study' of Japanese langaagn from the phone¬ 
tic standpoint "Ta^“etm-moaop(ifdin” and 
formation and structure of Japan aa a 
patlom 

2 1 L^Instltut d'Etudes JaponaJ^es de 
rUniveruite de Faria: 

This institute was founded at the initia¬ 
tive of the Japanese, but later it was merged 
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with the reMiirch institute ef the univer* 
sity. In prewar days il hclpeil Japanese 
students in France, gave nssiatancc to Japa* 
iiese whqlars and men nf colture and pro- 
informiition on 

At praflDnt it activities be- 

causae of financial diflkmlties aarf help la 
re<[ue: 3 te{l of Japanese and French men of 
culture* 

L" Kcolc l^rat i q ue dtis li a u Etudes. At 
thiB school of Japwiese lanifua^e unt! 

culture are mainly undertaken. There la 
no re^lar lectunes though studies of Japa¬ 
nese literature and hiugiiage aie being doue^ 
The professor in charge gives siieclal guid¬ 
ance to thoao students who are studying to 
^vrite thesis. Thom la no eaamlnatioiia^ but 
the students are reqncated to write thesis 
after three yeara^ study and if the jury of 
the school recogniKe it, then the sludenta 
are granted a B.A. degree. 

LTcoie NalLonale dea Langues Oriental 
es Vivantes. The first course on Japanese 
language was founded In 1S68 by L,eond.e 
Koany and Joseph Bautremer. From 19S£ 
to 19&S il wfaa placed under the authority of 
Charles Haguenauori At present Rene Si ef¬ 
fort is head professor* 

After tliree years' studies of theory and 
practical use of Japanese language those 
who have achieved nutsUnding scholastic 
standards are awarded a certificate. Also 
the students io the tbinl year and graduates 
whose scholastic records are high are al¬ 
lowed to enroll in the tjjiiversity of Sor- 
bonne where they can continue the study of 
hlapanese language and culture on higher 
levd* 

t^fus^ Guimet. This museunt ^vas 
founded in Lyon In 1879 and In Paris in 
imb by the late Emile Guimet, a business- 
man, who was deeply interested In the 
Oriental religious history. After his death 
it WAS attached to the National Museum and 
in 1945 it wTis placed under the administra¬ 
tion of the Mus^c du louvre sod the hooks 


belonging to the museum were Iranaferred 
to the Mufi4e Guimet. At the museum there 
are about 55,000 books on the Orient and 
particularly those on Japanese arts and 
archaeology and reference books are highly 
prised. 

Mus& Cernuachl* As part of the city 
museum it w^as established in 1890. Col¬ 
lect lous of hooks on ancient China and 
Japanese ails arc in posseasion* Along 
with the Mus^ Guimet It provider Impor¬ 
tant study material to the students of Japa- 
culture. 

I/Erole tnlcmatiORale de Tanka- 

It w'na established by Xsgashima Hisa- 
yushi, a Japanese resident In Faria in 19- 
4S, M ha? in possession translations of 
Japanese poetrj' of SI syllables. This is 
frequented by tho^e who wish to write poet¬ 
ry- with in the spirit of Japanese tanka. 

Belgium 

Japanese studies w^ere introduced in 1903 
when Br. M. Thco Gallier wrote a thesis 
"Japanese Political Structure," Since then 
flome kind of Japanese studies baa con¬ 
tinued. 

During World War I the library of this 
university was destroyed by the German 
armyt but it was rehabilitated by the 
assIfiUmce from all over the world. By 
Japan more than 15,009 books on claaaica 
and v^arlouA hooks on philosophy, religion^ 
literature and handicrafts were donated to 
l>e utIUced by those who wish to study about 
Japan. About 20 years ago Baron Satsumn 
started a course on Far Eastern civiUiatlonp 

PoHugai 

At the Societdatc dc Geografia dc Lisbon 
the Aslan committee Is conducting studies 
on Japanese as one of Asian countries on a 
small-scale. 
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Social Security 


The SQclvil isecurlty syitem of baa 

achieved a remarkable development aJaee 
the end of the World ^Var II. The Con- 
atitutloa, pmmiil^ted in 1346, giiaradteed 
the fuadamentaJ human rights of thei>cople» 
affirmed the people's right to 11 ve, and 
classified the ideal of const rooting a demoK 
cratic welfare atate. On the other hand, 
however, dapan^s surrender to the Allied 
Powers brought about an overflow of re¬ 
patriates^ demobnizee^ and jobless persons, 
aggitivation of the food altuatiou^ and 
sevens housing shortage reaching several 
millions. £^uch economic and social coDfn^ 
aion mid difflculties have found their stiver 
lining in a rapid development of the social 
securit^r system, with the powerful backing 
of Conatitntlonai afhmiation of the people'a 
right to live. 

Public assistance and social 
welfare 

The most notable of the post-war develop*- 
mfml of the social security system of Japan 
may bo the establlBhtnetit of the public as¬ 
sistance system m compliance with the en¬ 
forcement of the Uaily Ufa Security Law, 
A series cf social welfare JegislationsT 
ns the Child Welfare LiiWt the Physically 
tiandicapped Persona* Welfare Law* the 
Social Welfare Service Laiv* etc., have oc¬ 
curred thenceforth centering around the 
Daily Life Security Law, and have played 


not fin inconaiderabie part in stabilizing the 
people's liviiig during the years of intricate 
and simitetied aftermath of the war, 

Livdihood Protectimi 

la the Daily Life Security Law was 
promulgated. This law prescribed that the 
State should provide necessary a^istanceto 
all of the citizen lo need* irrespecrtlve of 
cainaes and without dl^rlmiTiatloTi or pref- 
erenGet for the purpuse of guaranteeing 
their minimum standard of living. The 
over-al! amendment made In 1950 firmly 
esUibii^hed the modem and progressive 
character of the public assistance gyetenw 
both in name and reality,. 

Kinda of asai^lance. The assistance con¬ 
sists of Livelihood Aid, Educational Aid* 
Housing Aid, bfedical Aid, Maternity Aid* 
Occupational Aid, and Punernl Aid. The 
scope cf asalatance is decided within the 
limit nf necessity for the minimoin living 
of respective houBehold The standard of 
each aid Is established by the Minister of 
Health apd Welfare taklug the actual living 
conditions Into consEderation, and, up to the 
present, amendments have been mailD thir¬ 
teen time in accordance with the rise in 
commodity prices and in the standard of 
people's living. The Livelihood Aid is pro¬ 
vided at n recipienffl home or by placing a 
recipient In an appropriate institution^ of 
which the former ii the prbieiple. The aids 
are provided by means of benefit in money 
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^c&ptiii^ tb^ Aidt whlcb yiFOvid^d 

by means uf beneUt In kind from its specific 
nature. 

Organs of assiatance. Enforcement or¬ 
gan t>f aaabtaoco is the iHiiyor In cases of 
cities Slid tlic prcfectursl govemor In cases 
of towns and viliagcjp* The orsan in charge 
of actual operation of ai^istance is the 
Welfare Office, eatahlished one per 100*000 
population roughly by eitiea or prefeclures. 
Paid* fuH4ime Social Welfare Secretaries 
are tstationed in such Welfare Offices, who 
take charge of tbe matters pertaining to 
daily life a^istance, and the Welfare Visi¬ 
tors (unpaidp voluntary) cooperate with 
them. The nmnbei* of the Welfare Offices 
is lp024 at present. 

EKpenses ef assistance. As a prelimi¬ 
nary step the prefectures and citicst of 
which the head U the enforcenient organ 
of nssistance* stand total expenses^ and^ 
thereafter, 80Vt of them is defrayed out 
of the Natiooxtl Treasury. In other words 
the rate of disbursement pf the State to 
the prefectures and citieii is ft to 2. 

Proleetive itrstltutions^ For it recipient 
of assistance iieedJjag to be placed in an 
appropriate facility vajrioiis protective in¬ 
stitutions are estabUshed throughout the 
country. The kinds of protective institu- 
tions are Home for the Aged, Relief losti- 
tution. Rehabilitation institution. Hospital 
and Work Providing InstEtutLon and 

Public Lodging. No person other than pre¬ 
fecture^ city* town* village^ The Japanese Bed 
Cross Society and social welfare juridical 
person can establish such protective inAtltu- 
tioiiH. Aa of Marrli, 1055^ the number of 
theae inatitiitlans was 1*299 where 77,766 
persons were cared for, but the nccomnioda- 
tkm eftpacity was and has been too limited to 
admit ail thc^^c needing in-door protectioja^ 
Prescjil Htatus of protectioiL As of 
March, the Dumber of reeipleiitis of 

pubJic fiasi&tance was IpS^lpOffO \2lA per- 
flODfl per IpOOO population f apd the monthly 
assistance expenses were ¥3*-170*000,OOfl- 
The budget for public aAsistance in the 
fiscal year 19W. Y 34.662.000,000, wtui seven 
timesi as much the amount of the ftncaJ 
yiiar 1047, when the Daily Ufe Securit}' 
Law wa.H pat into force, and tbe increase 
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in the expenses for medical aid is most 
remarkable. The rate of medtcal aid to the 
total expenses for public axajslimee swelled 
from 26% in 196i to 62% in 196^. This 
marked increoHe wai^ due to the develop¬ 
ment of tuedicttl treatment and medicine, 
increase in the number of beds in hospitals, 
rise in tnedicwl fee, etc., and similar rapid 
increase is observed in the amount of medi¬ 
cal earn benefits of various medical ld- 
guranees. The number of persone whOp 
thongli receiving no livelihood aid. cannot 
bear medlcat expenses has been Lncreaaedt 
and as.1% of the medical aid recipIcnU 
was receiving no other kind of aid* This 
percentage ’ivas 66*7% and 73*6% in cases 
of tuberouloslfi and mental disease respec- 
tivelyH for which a bng hospitalization is 
necessary. 

Child Welfare 

In DecemberH 1047, the Child Welfare 
Law promulgated as an over-all legisla- 
tion to promote the welfare of children. 

Dlscos^eiy^ ef and moasures for children 
in need of care* \^TiEn a child without 
guardians or with inadeiioate guardians is 
discovered the prefectural governor, the 
mayor of city* the headman of town or vil¬ 
lage give advice and guidance, or* if neces¬ 
sary. place the child under the care of a 
foster home or of other proper guardians, 
or of such child welfare Institutiona as 
Day-Nuraery, Mothers’ Home. Infant 
HomCt Children’s Home. Home for Menial¬ 
ly Handicapped Children. Home for Blind, 
Deaf and Dumb Children, Home for Phys¬ 
ically Weak Children, Home for Physically 
Handicapped Children, Hcime for Juvenile 
Training and Education. In March, 1956* 
there were lJU child welfare Institutioiifip 
public and private, throughout the country 
where 21.&13 children were cared for* The 
number of day-nuraeries and of children 
accommodated was 7*939 and 623,812 re¬ 
spectively* and 14.949 foater parents were 
registered. 

Expcnsfff^ The expenses necessary for 
taking these measures are prelim inary' dis¬ 
bursed by the prefecture, city* town or 
village which has carried out the measure® 
concerned tas for the National Juvenile 
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Honit? for Educntirm Training- the 
pennies are dl^bur^ed by the Nations] 
TreAnuryi, and, later, in the case of the 
prefeclural fIiabqr«oment the Natlonnl 
Trt^asurj- Iwars SQ% of it and, in the case 
of rhe city, tO’^vn* or Ullage disbunaeTncnt, 
the tveiisixTy of State and prefecture re¬ 
spectively beara 80^ and 107c- of It. If 
in such cn^es tbe recipient or the persona 
res|V[jnniblc for hi^ care are able to meet 
the total fir pjirtinJ expenses, tbe expenses 
an* collected in accordance with their ex’- 
penae—t>earing capoeity* 

Orgnnn of cofiHultatton and gifidance^ 
As ori^nns of com^nllntfon and jruidance 
peHoiiilng to the matton? mentioned nbove* 
122 rhild Welfare Ceiitens. 1.024 Welfare 
OificeSj and 78S Health Centens have been 
rendering services. As full-time specialize 
ed ca'^eworkers Child Welfare Olficials and 
Social Welfare Secretarida are stationed 
respectively at Child Welfare Centers and 
Welfare Offices. Child Welfare Centers 
are in charge of consultation and. If necefs- 
fiary^ of guidance of children and their 
families with complicated protilenis needhig 
Special disgnoais. Health Centers are in 
charge of medical examination of children 
and of expectant and nursing mfltbcrs. of 
medical consultation of physically bandJcap- 
ped children^ and give necessary medical 
guidance to thema 

Pkyskatly Handicapped Persons* 
Welfare 

In the Physically Handicapped 

Peraoaa' Welfare Law was promulgated 
w'jtli the objett of promoting the w^clfare 
of pbysicaliy bandicappcd persons by car¬ 
rying out necessfir;>r protection works for 
their rehabilitation. 

PhysicalJy handicapped persons. The 
''physically handicapped peri^ona" used In 
the Law are those having optical disability^ 
auditoiy disahillt>% verbal disnbilityi dis- 
ability in limb or trunk, and disability in 
nerve center, wdiose hfindicapa arc aevarer 
than the stipulated degrees, andi n\ the 
,«anic lime, thoac received physically hnndi- 
cApped persons' handbook. As of March, 
the respETclIvc number of phy^sically 


handicapped persons and those received the 
handbLa>k was 501,7811 and 4S2,S00. 

Welfare measures* For the physically 
handicapped persons rehabilitation ennsuL 
tat Ion service is rendered^ medico], psycho- 
logical and vocational diagnoais Is made; 
medical trontuieiit is so given that the 
functional disorder may be relieved as W'ell 
as vr^ational capability may be recovered; 
prosthetic appliances are provided: and 
suitable vocatianal guidance and training 
ate carried out act'OiiimcidatJng them in re- 
habilitatipn ipstitutions. 

Prolecltve organa. The consuHatioii and 
guidance services on the whole fall within 
the juriadicHon of Welfare Offiee?^ and 
Social Welfare Secretaries are in charge of 
casework. However* for the purpose of 
dealing technically with the matters per¬ 
taining to consultation, guidance, and 
diagnosis, the Rehabilitation Consultation 
ORlce for Physically Handicapped Persons 
ia established In every prefecture, to which 
Physically Handicapped Persona' Wel¬ 
fare OlSclats are attached as specialized 
caajeworkers. 

Hehabiillnliun Inslltuiions. As reha¬ 
bilitation insLitutions four natiomi] and 
eighteen public and private ones are e-5tab- 
liahed. The number of persons accom¬ 
modated ia reapectively 70 R and 2 , 885 . 

Expeoaen^ As for the expenaea neces¬ 
sary for the protectioia of physically handi¬ 
capped persons, tbe National Treasury dia- 
bunees total expense? In rdution to natiomil 
institutions and 80 ^ of those bonie pri¬ 
marily by prefectursl or city treasury. In 
case a phyaicoJly handicapped person or 
the persona responsible for his care have 
expenfic—bearing capacity, the total or 
partial expenses are collected from them. 

,McariUrea for sick and wounded ex- 
soldiers. To the physically haudicapped 
person,? whose disability haa been due to 
war wounds or dtseose t-ontracted at the 
front the Invalidity pension or one-iime al¬ 
lowance is granted* Aside from it they are 
entitled to the medical operation or treat¬ 
ment with the object of lessening the degree 
of their physical handicaps as well as to tbe 
delivery- and repair of prosthetic appliances, 
totally at State charge. Those hardly move 
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flbijul l>ecflUS€? of isev$re physieal handicaps 
ute ttccdminoiititcd in two National Con vide* 
ficenl iind Recuperation Hoinea, 

Private Social Welfare Activities 

As private organiaations Moperatiof with 
pubtic welfare aclivitiej as well carrying 
out such activities voluntarily, the Social 
Welfare Council, the Community Cheats 
and the Welfare Visit ora System are estab¬ 
lished. 

Social Welfare CouiiciL Liunched 
under the Sociid Welfare Service Law of 
1951. Regional t^i^ani^ationa set up vol¬ 
untarily by those engaged in or Interested 
in social welfare work^ with the object of 
promoting the welfare of the inhabitants 
eoncemeiL The Conneil were organized up 
to 1955 in approximately of total 

ciiiei^r towns and villages, playing an active 
part in the matters concerning protection 
of needy [versona and physically handicap¬ 
ped persons, promotion of child welfarct 
improvement of public sanitatinn* Viettcr- 
ment of living eonditiojis on the whole* and 
the like. 

Community Chesr Campaign. The Cotn- 
mnnity Chests and the Social Welfare Coun¬ 
cils are like the two wheels of a cart. The 
fllart of the Community Cheat movement as 
the Red Feather Campaign was in 1947, 4 
years curHer than that of the Social Welfare 
CounclL Since then the Campaign has 
been carried out choosing October as its 
month,. In order to aflford finaiicia] support 
to private social work institutions and other 
welfare activities. Community Cheats are 
established in prefectures, cities^ towns nnd 
villagesp conducting the campaign ns well 
fia delermining the aUfjcution of contribu¬ 
tion taking the suggestion of Social Welfare 
Council into consideration, As of 1954 
the amount collected was yiT0&4.000,000, 
which wa-s distributed to 13,404 JnstJtu^ 
tlona. 

Welfare VisilorB. Welfare Visitors are 
vuluntecri? w^ho, with the Bpirit of serving 
the communily^ make efforts to promote 
general social welfare through protection 
and gnidance of the needy persona living 
within regional communities. Though the 
history of this Welfare Visitoi^ System 


dates hack to lOlTp the Welfare Visitors 
of 1010 is the legal basis at present. 
The Minister of Health and Welfare com- 
mijesions them every tbreu years upon re* 
commcndEtlon of niembers of the Welfare 
Visitors Noiai nation Committres establish¬ 
ed in the areajji of citieis* towna and villsges. 
The post is a honorary one without recom¬ 
pense. The IVelfare Visitor holds enneur- 
reiitly the post of the Child Welfare 
Worker and makes efforts to promote child 
welfare, in parallel with engaging in the 
community organ in^atLon work as a com¬ 
posing member of the Social Welfare Coun¬ 
cil. The number of the Welfare ^^isltors 
IS 125,009 at present 

Social insurances 

Side by side with the public assistance, 
the social Insurances have been playing the 
most important part in the social security 
svstein of Japan. The Social Security 
System Councii, established in the Cabinet 
iit 1949^ submitted the Ad vice ou the Social 
Security System" to the govemnient Ln 
October, 1950. Thl*^ advice pointed out* 
uskie from matters cancerniug the public 
a.^^istaiicc ay s tem* puhUc aanitation^ etCn, 
the necessity of consolidating medical, pen- 
3 ianary» and other social ifisurance^ for the 
general public. However, it is an ufidenl- 
able fact that the driving force in the great 
[Strides of development of social insuroiice 
system in the post-war years was nothing 
else but the extremely necessitciui clrcum- 
Stances of people'^s living. This fact is su¬ 
stained by the gUitistics that TO to 80 per¬ 
cent of total employees is now enjoying the 
advantages of medical* unemployment* ac¬ 
cident compensutinn, old age and. Or Invali-^ 
dity insuranreji, while approximately 
of the total population is making good use 
of metll[:;al insurance^ 

Medicai Ivs^trmce System 

The firdt social inaurance established in 
this country w'aa the medical imsunuico sys¬ 
tem, for w^hich the people's demand had 
been continued since early^ There are six 
kinds of tTisuTanees covering the workmen 
and employees on the whole; Health In- 
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f for tke CTnplo5^ees)i Day 

Labarens^ Health Insuranec^ Seami^a^s In- 
^unuicet Nationii] Public Service Mutual 
Aid AA^Iatlcdif Mutual Aid Am^ociatlcai 
for Stnifd of City^ Town and Village, and 
MutunJ Aid Aascciation for Teachers and 
EmployeoB in Private SchooL As a systeni 
opened to Che self-employe d* farmers, and 
person!^ not covered under the nboveineii- 
tioued fnsurELneea, the National Health !□- 
aurance is carried mi establishtog regional 
area aa a unit. Generally apeakiiixgp ii^uch 
TuedicaJ inBurances are being confronted by 
financial difScultioa brought about by the 
marked Increase in benebtB for medical 
treatments The Impossibility of rating up 
the premium, which kan aLcnoat reached the 
limits la mevitahly rosulLmg in steadily 
Increasing demand for the national subsidy. 

Health Imttrance 

EatnblishHi in a^s the firat social in- 
suranee system in Japans the nueZeua of 
kindzf of niedioU insurances. 

Inaurer* The Health Insurance Pro¬ 
gram i& ndminiirtered either by the govern¬ 
ment or by the health insurance societlea^ 
Such Societies are formed p with the ap¬ 
proval of the irovemment, by the employers 
regularly having SOO or mom employees In 
the working places^ 

Insured persont^. Any person who b 
employed in a firm* factory^ or other work¬ 
ing places regularly having o or mure em¬ 
ployees la coveredp cacept a few kinds of 
occupatiortfiT under the Health Insurauce 
Progmfn comptiiaorily- Any person who is 
employed In a working place regularly hav¬ 
ing less thim 5 employees la also covered 
under the program^ when the employer 
obtains approval of the profecturai governor 
concerned with the cooseni of not less than 
one half of the employees. As of Mafcb^ 
the number of the insured persons of 
the insurance under government and of 
I he one under societies was reapeetively 4,- 
940.060 and S,22U,U0D, while the number of 
the dependenta was 7,114,000 and 6,1504 000 p 
these figures have beeji showing the con* 
ilnuoua increase. 

Insurance htnefltB. Under the Health 
Insurance an insured person is entitled to 


meilieai care beneht, Bickness or injury al¬ 
lowance, delivery expense, maternity allow¬ 
ance, nursing allowanct^ and funeral ex¬ 
pense. However, Lbe oecupationai ajekneas 
and injuries are not covered under this 
Insurance. 

The medicai care benefit covers total 
medical fee la the case of an insured person 
except the fee st the time of his first con¬ 
sultation, auij one half of the fee in the case 
of a dependent of an insured person. For 
one case of sickness or injury of the insured 
medical care benefit is given for a period of 

5 years. The benefit is. In principle, pro¬ 
vided ia klnd^ such as medical cxnrnination* 
supply of medicincSi medical operation* 
hcspitalLxation, and the like, through the 
panel doctor whom the insured person has 
chosen from among thoae designated by the 
prefect ural governor concern ed. 

Sickness or injury nhowance is granted 
when an m^4ur8d pcracin is incapacitated for 
work The amount is equal to 65% of hla 
munthly amndard emulumenU fmoximum^ 
¥36.000; minimum: Y3,000i, The maxi¬ 
mum period of granting this allowance is 

6 months in Ui^uiaJ cased, Ifi months for 
tubercular diseases. 

Delivery expense, maternity allowaiire, 
and nursing alloi^’ance are given when an 
injured femate b incapacitated for work 
because of giving birth to a child. Wbw 
the spou^fQ of an InAured per.son gives birth 
to a child, deliver^' expense for spouse and 
dependents’ nursing allowance are granted- 

Funeral expense is paid when an insured 
person or a dependent of him dies. 

For health inAurance sodeties ;«dditiontd 
bene Jit is approved besides the eHtablished 
one as mentioned above, and in some Soci¬ 
eties the benefit covera total amount of ix- 
pen.'ies In case of a dependent of an insured 
person. 

Financial Tesourcct^. Except the ofhee 
expenses disbursed by the NutipnaJ Trea¬ 
sury fumnclaJ rcKOUi^es for the Health In¬ 
surance Program are contribution a. The 
sum of contrlbutlou In the case of the 
lutiurance under the goverDment, obtained 
by multiplying 0.065 to the moatWy stand¬ 
ard eniDlumeiJts of the insured and is shared 
principally in equal proportion by the em- 
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p1<syc:r and the insured. ^Vhlle in the ease 
af the iiiBUranee under society TPanagencieiit 
the rate may be determiuEd by the reapec- 
tive society within the range of 3% to 8% 
of the monthly stoDdard L-molumcnt^^ The 
average rate was 8.2% in 195S, and in 
RUiny cases the employers shared a larger 
part. 

Day Laborers^ Health lnsnra7tce 

The effort to establish a health insurance 
system far day laborers could not tint pause 
at technical dlfftcultles and it tt'BS In Nov¬ 
ember^ 15^53 that the program was at last 
pat into force. 

insurer and insured perauns. The in¬ 
surer is the govGrnicient+ The infliired pec* 
son ia a day laborer employed in a work¬ 
ing place under the applicatioo of the 
Health insurance^ in an unemployment 
relief work under the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Measures Law, or in a public 
undertaking. 

Insurance benelilA. The Mnds of bene- 
iitf are medical tare benefit for an insured 
day laborer and his dependauta* delivery 
e^peude and funeral aid. The term is 12 
months. To receive such insurance bene¬ 
fits the JuBured i>er^n must satisfy the cafl- 
ditlon to pay contributions of Uf SB days 
or more within 2 months, or (2) 78 days or 
inore wdthin 6 months. 

Financial resources. In view of the 
special character of the employment of day 
laborers the stamp system is adopted a.^ the 
method of collecting contHbutions. The 
amount of daily contributions is 18 
the cn^e of lOO yen daily wage or more^ and 
13 yen ta the case uf Icita than IGO of 
which the employer beunt 8 yen in both 
Ciuiea. The National Treasury disburaes 
10% of the benefits in addition to the o05- 
cial expenses* 

Natimal Healili I^mi^raiice 

In 19^18, a sickness insurance system 
established with the inhabitanU of certain 
regional area it^ injured persons. At 
the outi^et this program waa carried out by 
associatioiLft establlahmg city, town or vil¬ 


lage as a unit, hut> since the amendment of 
the basic Law in 1848^ public managemeni 
by city, town, or village haa become the 
principle. Thb National Henith Insurance 
Program has often encountered difficulties 
aince its startK and it wax even on the verge 
of eoilapse immediately after the war as the 
result of drastic et^onomio ilucluationx. 
However, of total clUea, towns and 

villages throughout the couutrj* carried out 
the program in and the number of the 
inaureii exceeded 009,000 persons* Fur¬ 
ther dovdopment Is expected as the nucleus 
of the coming medical Lnsurauce system for 
all the pEoplc. 

Insurer 

Aa o principle, cities, towns and villages 
are the insurer of this program. The in¬ 
surers other than those municipalities arc 
the Regular and Special National Health 
lusuranee Association^ of which the former 
had been established since prior to the 
omcmlinent of the law, ami urni-profit cor¬ 
porate juridical perscum, but they are limits 
ed in nunaber* The Special National Health 
insured pei'sons was 26*G88,fl9t> in March, 
1955t which correspatided to 48,41^'^ of the 
cligibk population of the National Health 
Insurance program i;a5>000,OCM)J, 

Inauronce benefits 

In addition to the most important medical 
case Isenefit the benefit concerning child- 
delivery and death granted. As the kind, 
scope or extent of such benefits is, different 
from the Healtli Insurance program^ not 
provided for by law but is fell to the deci¬ 
sion of respective iTtflurer, financial condi¬ 
tions and Inhabitants' qcuivenience inevita¬ 
bly bring about aome disparity* As far 
medical care benefit, for example* approxi* 
mately of the expense is borne by the 
insured in most eases^ hut some of the m- 
surera disburse total expense necessary for 
the benefil. 

Fitianclai re^ourers 

The insurer con collect the insurance con¬ 
tribution. Since the anicndment of the 
LiXMil Tax Law in 1950 the municipal in¬ 
surer (city, town or viPage) been able 
to collect Insurance due through the Nation- 
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al Healtii iissuraiice Tax (objective tiix). 
Thoufrb «onie dls|mrity is observed In rela¬ 
tion to the meuranco due and insurance 
the averaged annual share of a household 
was 2,202 iK>}i in the llscsl year 1954. The 
natlenaJ subsidy covers total office expensei 
and one third of the expense in reJatiou to 
the establishment of hospitals and dmic^j 
operated directly by this program, and pub¬ 
lic health numen, of which the amount 
reached aa much as ¥2^,200,840,000 in the 
Oacal year 1055. The granting of nAtional 
aubjfldy covering 20of the medical care 
benefit has been rcallied since the Oseal 
year 1953 In r^spunse to the long-cheriahod 
demand of Ihe insurers, and contributed to 
the repletion *£ Insurance benefits by extri¬ 
cating the insurers from i^evere Onaocial 
difficullioa resulted from the incrcai^e in the 
amount of medical expense. The subsidy 
in the fiscal year 1955 amounted to Y4^797»- 
000,000. Hem^ever, even the reaiizaticni of 
such subsidy cimld not but find it difficult to 
solve at a strike the financial stringency 
the inetirance program lasted for several 
yearii.* and, furthermore^ the continuing in¬ 
creasing tendency observ^ed In the expences 
for medical care benefit seems lo indicate 
thorny proapects. On the other hand, the 
money transferred from the general ac¬ 
count of municipalities is playing an im¬ 
portant part in maintaining the municipal 
insurance economy, with amounting to a 
considerably large sum in totah 

PvbHc Health and Medical Cai*® 
Faciliiies 

One of the churacterlstica of the National 
Health [nsurance Program is that efforts 
are put forth for preverttion of sickness; in 
other word-^fr the program Ims the advantage 
of malting possible the cooperative activity 
with public AAuitatlon programs of the city, 
town or vilJftgi! concerned. Most of the 
towiQjs and lillages stafimi public 
health nurses as the nucleus of the public 
health programs^ who numbered 4.453 in 
the fiscal year 1954. Boa ides, in recent 
yearfl^ many insurers have been estiiblish- 
ing clinics and hospitals under their direct 
management, at which services concerning 
the prevention of sicJcne&s and medical con- 


rkuhalton ai^ rendered a.^ well ns the busi¬ 
ness centeming medical care benefit. 
There have been astahliahed 345 hospitals 
and 1,927 clinics under the direct manage^ 
meat of iiLsorers up to Mnrch, 1955. 

Seamen''^ Insui'unce, Nat ions I Public 
Service ^lutual Aid Association, Mutun] Aid 
Asyocialion for Teachers and Employees in 
Private School, Mutual Aid Association f4^r 
Btaff:^ of City, Town and Village—Outlines 
will be given UiUr. as they are the in- 
surancf^ of over-all character in which long¬ 
term benafiU are f amished as wtII as medi¬ 
cal care benefit. 

Wel fare Pension Insurance 

The Welfare Pghsioo liiisurnnce was 
eHlablished In 1941 as a pension system for 
the employed persons* Though the pro¬ 
gram was once driven In on the threshold 
of losing its raison d'etre consequent on the 
Aggravation of ptist-war InHatlon^ its 
defects Were di mini shed by the amendment 
of the basic law in 195-1. 

Insurer. Insurer the government. 

Insured persons. In the same way as 
the Health Insurance Pragna.m* all persons 
employed in working places in which five 
person.^ or more arc regularly employed are 
insured under this program. Any maured 
pej^on whose insured term of coverage is 
10 years or more but less than the years 
eligible for the old age pension and who is 
di^quajibed as insured la able to contmuo 
to be insured upen the approval of the au^ 
thority concerned. The number esf the in¬ 
sured persons was 7,032,000 in March, 1955. 

riufutance benefits* The kinds of bene¬ 
fits are old age pension, invaJidity pension,, 
invalidity allowance^ survivors" pension, and 
retirement allowance. 

Old age pension is granted when a person 
whose insured term of coverage ta 20 yeara 
nr more (15 years or more In the case of .an 
insured underground miner i is diaiiuiiUfied 
as insured after attained the age 60 (S5 
in the rase of an insured undorground 
miner or a female.u or when such person at¬ 
tains the age 60 after disqualified ns in¬ 
sured. There are some exceptional pre- 
scriptlone in relntlon to those applying for 
adihls4!Lion after the age 4(3. The amount of 
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the old cofiJii^U srf ba^ic and ad¬ 

ditional pqiiision. The basic peniiiin cop- 
of a Mi itmijunt of Y24,000 and a sum 
e<iuid tP C.5% af the average monthly stand¬ 
ard emolumcrtta (the maxi mum of monthly 
aUmdard emohiments: ¥18,000; the mlni- 
smim: ¥8,000 J nuiltiplied by the number ot 
months of the insured term of coverage* 
For instance^ the ba^^ie pension of a peraon, 
who^e average monthly standard emolu- 
Hiciita are ¥10.000 and the number of 
months of the insured term of coverage is 
2D years^ is ¥36,000 annually. The addL- 
tionsl pension^ a aiiifi of ¥4^800, is granted 
on behalf of the b pause and each child 
(under 18 year^ of age nr having physical 
mental handicaps.) 

Invalidity pension and invalidity allow¬ 
ance. Invalidity pension Is granted when 
an insured persona whose insured term of 
ciiveragc is 0 months or mote became diS' 
abled in an established degree, and its an¬ 
nual amonftt 13 classified into 3 classes la 
accordance with the degree of disability^ 
(1) Class —above-menliooed old age pen¬ 
sion plus ¥12,000, (2» Class 3—an amount 
equal to the above-inentioned old age pen¬ 
sion* and (35 Class 3—^an iimcuot equal to 
70% of the ^bove^mentioned old age pen- 
eion* Invalidity allowance is n one time al¬ 
lowance granted when the degree of disabil¬ 
ity is minor and not falls within the three 
cl assess established In relation to th e ellgibib 
ity for the invalidity pension. The amount 
of an invalidity allowance is ao amoiint 
equal to 140% of a basic pension. 

Survivors^ penBion t.^ granted to the 
sunuvors in certain stipulated casea such 
when a perj^on eligible for old age pcasion 
or invalidity pension of class 1 or class 2, 
and when a peraon whofie insured term of 
coverafft! in 6 months or more dies while he 
is in the employment, etc* The amount of 
a fliirvivora' pension is equal to one half of 
the old age bosk pension plus additional 
pension* 

Retirement allowance is granted when a 
mule insured person* whose inaured term of 
cqverjige is o year^ or more, is disqualided 
as insured after attaining the ]ige 55, and 
when a female insured person, whose in¬ 


sured term of covernge is 2 years or more* 

diaquallfled as Insured. 

Financial resources* The financial re- 
aourceu of the Wdfare Pension Insurance 
consist of the contributiooB and the nation¬ 
al subsidy* The rate of contribution is 
3% of the monthly stands rd emtilumests 
(3.5% in the ca;se of an underground 
mlnen* and the conlributions are shared 
in cciuftl proportion by the employers and 
the employees. The national subsidy is 
granted to bear the administrative cost re¬ 
quired for the operation of the program, as 
ivell ea to share the expenses for benefits in 
an amount equal to 15% (20% in the case 
of underground miners) of the total amount 
of benefitB payable to the Leisured. The 
reserve fund of the Welfare PeOBion In¬ 
surance amounted to ¥113,534^000,000 in 
August. 1955* whjcb has been utilized on 
behalf of the welfare of the insured as a 
kind of loan for the conatruction of dwell¬ 
ing houses and hospitals of the employees. 

Un empf oy nmi t i mu ranee 

The Unemployment Instirance Law^ waii 
promulgated in 1947, and. In 1949, the scope 
of the insured persons waa enlarged in 
parallel with the launch of the Day Labor¬ 
ers" Unomployment Insurance. 

Insurer and inaured perfrotis. The in¬ 
surer is the government. Any perBon who 
is employed in a working place regularly 
employs five or more employees is covered 
tiuder the program compuUory^ except car- 
lain kinds of oocupatioas. 

Insurance benefits. The Unemployment 
Insurance Benefits are granted when a 
pel's on IS disqualified aa In.^ured whose in- 
skired term of coverage is 6 moathe or more 
during the periad of 1 year prior to the day 
of unemployment. The amotint is equal to 
60% of the dally staadard emolumenta and 
not exceeds the stipulated moximuTn of 
¥460. The period for granting the iiene- 
fits Is less than one year from the day of 
unemployment, and three classea of maxi¬ 
mum limit* i.e., 90 days, 180 days, 270 days, 
are prescribed In compliance with the period 
of employmeTit. The benefits are granted 
provided that an unemployed person applies 
for employment to the Public Employment 
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Security Office and receiv'es tlie recognition 
of nncjnploy^nent The benefits fire j^rant- 
ed after the inpae of the waiting period of 
ieven days. 

Financial re^jources. The linaticLaJ re- 
fiourcea of the program of the Uiieiii ploy- 
men t Iniiuranee consist of the contribution 
And the natiopaj subsidy* The national 
giibeidy te granted to hear the adminietra- 
live coot required for the openitiun of the 
program, and to «hare one third of the os- 
penseo for bcnefitA. The rate of oontribu- 
tion is 1,6of the monthly giandard emolu¬ 
ment.^^ and is shared in equal proportion by 
the employers and the employees. 

J>ay lalMircm. Day laborers and those 
employed under contract of a pericMi of Sfl 
day^ and less are alao insured under the 
program of Unemployment liLSqrance+ pro¬ 
vided that they are employed in the work¬ 
ing places within eertain stipulated sreat^ 
to which the program ie applied. 

The daily Htndunt of benehts ia YI40 In 
the case of dags 1 and ¥66 in class 2. The 
benefits are granted qn condition that the 
contribution for 2S days In total bsa been 
paid during the period of 2 months. 
Though the period of receiving befteiitK ts 
difTerent the accordance with the amount 
of contribution^ the maximum perldd is n 
days a mdnth. The contribution is ¥0 in 
the case of class 1 and YB In tkiits 2, of 
ivhich Y3 are borne by the employers. The 
National Tressurj' sburea one third of the 
expenses for beneBts. 

Worknten^s Accidents Compema- 
thn Tmnrance 

Simultaneously with the promulgsllon of 
the Labor Standard Law ifi 1947 prescrib¬ 
ing the compensatjon of workinen's occupa¬ 
tional acddents, the Workmen's Accidanta 
Compengation Lavr was promulgated with 
the object of securing and faciHtatJng the 
compensation fay empl&yere m compliance 
wdth the provisions of the Labor Standards 
Law'. 

Insurer The insurer is tbo govern¬ 
ment. 

AppUcuble occupatlnna. The occupa¬ 
tions to which the program is applicable are 
divided into compulsory mid voluntnn,^ ones. 


The former is the occupations of which the 
potential frequency of accidents Is compara¬ 
tively high, such os manufiicturitig, mining, 
transportation, construction, and the Jikot 
am! to the occup&iions other than these the 
program is applied upon voluntar)'' applica¬ 
tion of them. 

EiiL<3urAnc:e bcnvGta^ The kinds of bene¬ 
fits are eogipensaUoii expense for the medi¬ 
cal care, compensation expense for the rest^ 
compensation expense for the disability^ 
compensatiori expense for the survivors, 
funeral expense and compensation expense 
for lump sum paytnenL 

CompeUBstion expense for the medical 
care bears the total amount of the expense 
for medical care needed as the result of an 
Dccupelional accident, when it exceeds 
YLoeo. 

Compensation expense for the rest is 
granted in the amount of 60^ of the daily 
average wage when an insured person takes 
rest for 7 days and over as the result of an 
occupation si accident. 

Compensation expense for the disability 
is grunted in the atnount from the Average 
wage for SO days to 1,340 days when any 
disability as the result of an occupational 
Accident remaina after an insured peraon 
has recovered from injury or disease. 

Compensation expense for survivors is 
granted in the amount of the average wage 
for 1,000 days when An Insured person dies. 

Funeral expense is granted in the amount 
of the average wage for 60 day.^ when an 
insured peri^cn died, to the person who car¬ 
ries Out the funeral rite. 

Compensation expense for lump sum pay- 
meat. In ease the injury or disease of the 
Insured receiving the grant of medical care 
compensAtion is not recovered after Lhe 
lapse of 3 years from the commencemeot of 
the medical treatment, the average wage for 
l.SOO days is granted to the eJfect that 
thereafter all of the compeiiBatton are 
brought to a dose. 

KluAnelal resources. The fluanczal re¬ 
sources. are the contributions borne only the 
employers. The rate of contrlhution is 
provided for on the basis of the frequency 
of actidente of resjujcttve kind of enter¬ 
prise. The 3iierit System is adopted in 
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rvUtioTi to c^rtfim enterpi‘i*«5 for the 
purpoHO of brioE^og about th^^ ratiooiiJi'Ka* 
tfon concerning' the decrease In accidentA 
and contribution nmntint to be borne. 

As for public service personncL similar 
compensatiein program carried out: the 
National Public Service Accident Compen¬ 
sation Law covers rcsrular Eovemment ser- 
vice personnel livhile other iaw3 nre put into 
force on behalf of special government ser- 
vice peraonneh 

Seanten^s Insurmice 

The Seamen's Insurance Law was pro¬ 
mulgated in with the abject of secur¬ 
ing the seainen^a livelihoodh taking their 
specific tabor environtfleat into conaidera- 
tionu The characteristic i^oint of this in¬ 
surance lies m the fact that it is an all-in- 
nne Instirance In w^hich such benefits as 
medical care, pension, unemployment and 
accident compenaatioii are included. 

Insurer and msnred persons. The in¬ 
surer is the government. The insured per¬ 
sons are those seamen provided for by the 
Seamen’'a Law. 

Insurance tienehta. Though the kinds 
and details of the benefits are much the 
same as Ihoae of Health Inaurancen Welfare 
Penslan Inauranee and Workmen^a Aeci- 
dents CTomponsation Insuranee, the pecn- 
jiiarv^ level is a little higher than that of the 
land workmen consequent on the specific 
feature of the seamen. 

Financial Tesourcea* The financial re- 
son rees of the program consist of the con¬ 
tributions and the National Subsidy^ The 
rate of contribution is IGl/LOOO (ship- 
own ers — 112/1£1; aeamen—^49/161 ) of 
.ttandard emoluments in the case of those to 
whom the unemployment benefit ia granted, 
while, in the case of those to whom no unem¬ 
ployment benefit ia granted, the rate ia 145/ 
1,0O& ( Bhipo wner? — 1 04/1 -15: seamen— 41 / 
HBi. 

Mutuai Aid Associatiom 

NadonoL Public Service Mutual Aid Aa- 
eoclations. Organized in every Ministry 
of Agency for the nationai public aefvice 
personneU public corporation personnel and 
prefectural public service pemonnel,^ Act¬ 


ing for the program of lletdth Tnanmneej it 
also furnishes bonofits mout the same as the 
'Sponsion*' to those employee* who excluded 
from the application of the Pension Law. 
(The ^'pension'* hereinbefore refered to ie 
the life-'time or one-time benefits granted 
to certain ciualified public service personnel 
or family thereof after the retirement or 
death, by the ntate or local public entities.} 

Mutual Aid Afwocialioit for Stalls of 
Ciljv Town and Village. Organized in 
every administrative area* of prefectures 
for stafT* of city^ town or village. In ad¬ 
dition to the medical care benefit os in the 
case of Health Insurance, pension or one¬ 
time allowance 19 granted for the employees 
to whom the above-mentioned "pension** 
under the Pension Law is not applied. 

Mill uni Aid Assoriation for Teachers 
and Employees in Private School. Or¬ 
ganized for teachers and employees in 
private school. The benefit^ are most the 
same as those of National Public Sendee 
Mutual Aid Aasaciatiou- 

Conclusion 

The above-mpntioued 1* the outlint of the 
present status of the social security system 
in Japan. Though other efforts which can 
be considered as links in the chain of the 
social security pragram are observ'ed in the 
field cff social w-dfarcp medical care or 
public sonjtatluiip It is omitted out of space 
consideration^ In conclusion, a numerical 
hird^s-e>'e view of the scope of social secu¬ 
rity program in Japan will be given below. 

The estimated expense for nocial secu¬ 
rity in 11154 aggregated Y4G4,255,O0O|OOOt 
which accounted for 7-5% of the total na¬ 
tional Income of the same yeari 197*000,- 
OOChOOO. The expenses for acxsial security 
in the national budget in the fiscal year 
IfiSS was Vi 96^600.000,ODD, which corre¬ 
sponded to IS.7% of the total budget. 
¥991*457,900,000. If the pension for ex- 
aoldicra, etc., is excluded from the expenses 
for social security, the rate decreases to 
9.4^. The increasing tendency of such 
rate observed in these y^tA can be said to 
show the enhancement of social security 
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program in Japarii but them still remain 
many dtle^rta seelof from the viewpoint of 
an over-all coordination- It kaa become of 


utmost necessity, in conffequencc, to sim 
pJify and unify the ramifted Innurnooe sys¬ 
tems into a imart, ^vell-balajiced one. 


Population Problem 


In poetwar Japan population changes 
have been taking place more rapidly, 
probably, than ever before in a civilb4!d 
nation, The-Ho changes have brought tor- 
rcBpondlngly rapid aociai changes, and they 
are expectedt moreot^erp to have a seriotis 
effect upon the sctciaJ and economic life of 
the Japanese people in the very near future. 

Before going into any explanation of 
these rapid p^vs^ivmr population changeSr let 
ua examine briefly the vray of the population 
changed during the 50 yeara beginning in 
the late 19th centurj" as a result of the 
modernization of Japan, It ia a well-known 
fact thntp during thift ftfty-year period^ the 
process of modernization and the transition 
to moclem popuktioii conditions was very 
rapid. In 1872* not long after the Meiji 
Bestoriition, rhe new government carried 
out a census of the population with the 
obiect of establishing a modeni national 
registration aye tern. The result showed 
that the population was approximately 35 
million. At the time, the government was 
making great efforts to modernize Japan^ 
but the desire for improvement and reform; 
was Bueb that even an Industrial revolution 
on the European mcHlel did not seem atif- 
ticienti there w^ere even some who argued 
for **racial improvemtnt^^ by introducing 
European bl(N>d into the Japanese race. 
This is just an episode that proves how 
desperate the Japanese were sit that time 
to modernize the pat ion. The years before 
the beginning of the twentieth centurj^ can 
be called the ora of preparation, Modemi- 
-zatiett began to develop very rapidly once 
this century had begun. As it progreased* 
the rate of increase of the population also 
began gradtiidly^ to climb. In 1911 the 
population was 50 miHIosj; by 1925 it had 
increased to fiO million; and in 1086 it 
ivas 70 million. The population of Japan 
hadp Ihtis, doubled during the 61 yearn since 
lJfs72. Figure 1 illustrates the rate of in¬ 
crease during this period. 


It is eatimilled that in 1872 approximately 
of the employed population was engag¬ 
ed in the primary industries {agriculture, 
forestry and fishing), whereas in I92f> the 
percentage had decreased to 54%, and in 
1940 to 44^c iTabJe 9). Modern Industries 
came to develop in the large aud mediu ni¬ 
si zed citieH, and the population Quite natu~ 
rnlfv tended to center around tbos^ cities. 
In 1B99* only about 9% of the entire popula* 
tiou lived in cities larger thoa 50pDD0, but 
in 1920 this percentage was about 16 and 
in L94D it had grown to over 54%^ Mod* 
emization In Japan had created, generally 
speakings four great agglomcratioEns in the 
population. The first was the area center¬ 
ing Around Tokyo; the second was the 
area around Osaka, Kyoto and Kobe; the 
third was around Ni^oya; and the fourth 
was the area in Northern Kyushu around 
Fukuoka. Just before the World War 11* 
on<>third of the entire Japanese population 
was living in the 7 prefectures that held 
these large cities within their bouadarlea. 

From 1920, when modernization in Japan 
Seemed to have achieved a fairly high level, 
the birth rate started to decrease, follow- 
ing a decrease in the mortality rate. This 
decrease In the birth rate* howievert was so 
hIrw that it had no influence on the patu-^ 
rsl rate of mureBse* w^hich rose stil] higher 
with no sign of coming down. 



fVi- - 


Figure L Pipililiua Br^lh In Japan 
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At iIm* FMist recent ceiSKua, taken In 1955, 
the pfipulation of Japnn wae S9.3 million■ 
CnlciilatioTiK of sobrteQuenI births 
deathii, ti>Kether with emigration anil im- 
mi«rration fijjures, brinp last year's popula¬ 
tion, as of July 1. to a" estimated 90.0 


Table 1. PepulJtiee Cfowlb la lipja ( 1320-1 SSTi 


Annual Average 

Ijicre^o Bate 

La7t 

Lm 

1A% 

1M% 


a vs •ltv 

eensuafis and adjusted to tho 
area of Japnii^^ torritories. in 19E0. 

Source; BuTe*il of Statistics, Eatimates 
of Yciirlj' Population in iapan* 195iX 
*Jiily L current population estimated 
by the Bureau of Statistics* 


Vear 

PopialJitloii 
in thousandi 
as of Oet. 1 

teso 


1925 


19130 

^12 

1035 


1940 

7L4CI0 

1945 


J950 


1955 


1957 



mim™ (Table 1). Japan now has the 
fifth largest pupulation in the world after 
China, India, Soviet UBimi and the United 
Statea. With her defeat in the war, Japan 
loat of her former territories and at 
present covers an area of only about 379,- 
000 square kilometers. This great popula¬ 
tion, in other words, is living in an area 
approximately that of the State of Cali¬ 
fornia. Cenfiequently, the population den- 
sits' Is Ereat and about 2-lG people 

are living in each square kilometer. This 
population density is third only to Holland 
and Bdgium. But topographical condi¬ 
tions in Japan must alao be taken into 
consideration. In Hollnnd and Belgium, 
two^thirds of the land can be used fnr 
cultivation, whereas in Japan, with its 
many mountains, the proportion is only one- 
sixth. 

In 191o, directly after the war, the popu¬ 
lation of Japan was about T3.S millions. 
This means that In the 12 years since the 
war there has been an increase of about 
18 million people. The population of Thai¬ 


land and Burma is about 18 million, bo 
that in these 12 years an added populatiou 
uquivalent to the total population of one 
of these 2 nations has appeared In Japan. 

There waa n temporary decrease in the 
population after the war. Casualties 
among aervLcemon were estimated at about 
1.8 miUlon, and among civilians at 0.3 rmt- 
lion. Vet on the other hand, 6,8 million 
Japanese were repatriated from abroad 
after the war, while only 1.2 millions for¬ 
eigners left Jupnn. Furthermore, there 
was a baby-boom from 1947 to 1949, and 
the mortality rate dropped considcrahly. 
Thus, the postwar population increase soon 
covered the decrease caused by the war and 
went on to rise Still higher. Nevertheless, 
since 1950, in spite of the drop in the 
mortality rate, the birth rate has dropped 
no suddenly that the population increaBC 
curve ie levelling off quite rapidly. 


Tibli 2 . Cfint! Vilit )l3lH (1920-19Sai 


Period 

Birth 
Eate p&r 
1/X30 

Death 

per 

IJOOQ 

Natuml 

Rate 

1*^24 


23,0 

12^ 

1925-29 

34J) 


14^ 

1930-34 


184 

13.T 

1935-39 

2&A 

17.3 

HB 

1940-43 


10.0 

14J. 

I94T 

34.1 

14.0 

1^^.7 

1948 

33^ 

nJJ 

2lJC 

1949 

33,0 

UJ 

214 

1950 

23.1 

IOjO 

17,2 

1951 

25l3 

51J 

154 

m 

234 

KO 

144 

1953 

21-5 

3.D 


1954 

20.0 

E2 

U.9 

1955 

10,4 

W 

IIJ! 

*1^ 

W4 

ao 

IJO.^ 


Figures computed by the Welfare Min¬ 


istry. 

•Provisional. 


As can be seen from Table 2, the mortali¬ 
ty rate Blnue 1947 has been dropping veiy 
quickly. The recent mortality rate is eight 
per thousand—half of what was before 
the war. This figure falls into the lower 
bracket among the civilised notions of the 
world. One further factor, however, should 
lie taken into consideration—that the aver- 
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population age in Japan U e^till quite 
low and the aged popuLatiortp with high 
TnortoJjtj' ratep eorrefspondingly small. 

The main reason for the drop in the 
mortoJity rate is that deaths caused by in¬ 
fectious diseaaea^ especially acute eontagi- 
aus diseases, have decreased notably^ 


Furthermorep this Improvemetit stems from 
the drop in the infantile mortality rate and 
the remarkable strides made Ip the treat¬ 
ment of tuberculosis among young people. 
The life-expecLation of the Japanese people 
became IT years longer within the twenty 
years from to IP56-5T f Table 


Titlt EkptctatiDii ft! Ufi IL Bim 


Life Tables 


Period 

Male 

Female 

Bareau of Statistica, 

No. 4 


42,0fl years 

43.20 years 

Bureau of Statistics, 

Ko. 5 

lB>3e-3(] 

AAM 

44L54 

Bureau of Stattstlcfi. 

No* 6 

193&-S<S 

46j92 

4&M 

WeLfore Ministry, 

No* 0 

IM7 

£o.cie 

sase 

Widfare Ministry, 

No* 9 

1SI5«^2 

5©*67 

mJBfl 

Institute of Population 
Problems^ abridged 

No. 10 

is»se^7 

C3L02 

67J2 


If one considers the life-span of womenp 
howeveCp which Is 70 years In more than 
ten of the civilized nations of the worlds it 
i& clear that the mortality rate in Japan 
has not yet come down to a satisfactory 
level. 

In the three years from 1947 to 1949, 
thanks to the postwar marriage boom and 
the eubae<tueiit baby-boom* the birth rate 
rose higher than the prewar level* Since 
1950, however, the curve has been going 
down rapidly at a rate rarely nbaerved 
before. The birth rate in 3056 wns only 
half that in 1020, when the birth rate w^as 
the highest ever knowTi in Japan. The rate 
for 1056 w'Bs Just about the same as the 
birth rate in France, and could probably 
be rated amDng the lowest in the civilized 
nutiaiis. 

If the present mortality rate continues 
and each woman in Japan gives birth to 
2*3 bsibiea in her lifetlmep the population 
of Japan la the future will neither rjac nor 
fall but become ataUonary. According to 
the hgurea for 1050* the women of Japan 
are each giving birth to 2-36 bubiea„ so 
the Increase rate ia coming very close to 
a halt And if the birth rate continues 
to curve doxvnward& for some years In the 
future, a decrease in the population of 
Japan may well be expected* 

The reason for tbi^ sudden drop in the 
birth rate can be found in the impoverish¬ 


ed living conditions prevailing directly 
after the war and to the endeavors made 
to raise living standards. The method used 
to cut dcjwn the birth rate w'as nl finite In 
most casesp abortion^ since knowledge of 
contraception wiia Umited to the larger 
cities. 

In 1049p the Welfare Ministrjv fotlownng 
a decision made by the XatJoaoJ Conn cl J of 
Pharmaqy. gave permiaaien for the 
facture of large numbers of different 
contraceptives. Knowledge about contra¬ 
ceptives WM, thus, gradually propagated, 
ljut the more convement method of abortion 
still remained more prevalent, and even 
showed signs of increasing. In order to 
prevent illegal abortions* the Eugenic 
Protection Law was amended In May, 1940, 
and, as [i result, abortion was legalized la 
a large number of eases. In 1951 the 
government, trydng to prevent abortion in 
the interci^ts of the mothers concerned* 
decided on a policy of farther priiimgatliig 
knowledge of contraceptives. Ja 1052, 
when the Eugenic Protection Law was 
again amended and the legal procedures for 
abortion made simpler, new provisions 
dealing with the popularitatloa of con^ 
traceptives were added at the ^ame time* 
lo 10o4, the Foundation-Institute for Re^ 
search on Poputation Problems proposed 
that the guvernment take notion to spread 
knowledge of family planning as part of 
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itft policy ioT solving th€ pqpolatlon 
probletn. hi 1953^ the Welfare Minifltiy 
had established a Population Froblemfi 
Council as an advisory body to discuss 
populatlDn problemSp and this Council in 
1964 recommended that the guverninent 
should work to spread the practice of fami¬ 
ly planning not, as hIthertOt with the Idea 
of protecting the mothers only, hut aa an 
Integral part of ita population policy- 
The govern men t» that same year, decided 
to take resolute action along these liiTe9+ 

The Welfare Ministry is working—rely¬ 
ing chiefly on &46 Eugenic Protection Ad¬ 
vice Bureaus scattered throughout the 
country—to give guidance^ Individually and 
collectively^ on bow to plau a familyp In 
thifi* many civic organisations also arc co¬ 
operating with the Welfare Ministri', As 
a result of such workp the number of 
ahortiona. which increased so greatly after 
the war and which reached a peak in 19&5, 
seems to be showing a gradual tendency to 
decrease (Table 4>» Knowledge of family 
planning, on the other hand, sooms to be 
spreading gradually (Table 6). 

Analyzing tl'iese trends In blrtb and 
mortality rates, the Institute of Papulation 
Problems of the Mlnifltrj* <3f W*elfare has 


Table 4^ JUrmtisai repartee lifldsr 
(fat Pnlfctien Lav 

Year 

No. of Abortioaa 
(unit: LOGO) 

19*0 


1950 

m 

1951 


WS2 

799 

195e 

JjDSft 

im 

U43 

1956 

UTO 

1956 

use 

TiliTi S, 

Pupert^eit ef Ciapfn Pfictislnf 


CsQhicflpUvR w^itrt Wlft'¥ Age is eatfer SO 


Year 

Whole 

Country 

Urban 

Rum! 

19SZ 

1964 

^7c 

33 

37 

ia% 

30 


I9i2 data are froin a sample survey 
by the Institute of Population Problema^ 
Welfare Mlnlitry and data from a 
^mple sutvey by tho Welfare Ministry* 

made an estimate of Japan^s population in 
1965, based on the flgures kinaJe* femnlep 
age) obtained in the 1955 censud^ and they 
have further extended their ei&liniate to 
1975 (Table 5)^ assuming tliat the ferttUty 


Tsbli Si FLtarfe PopyiMEae as etUoiatid by liie SnsthutB h 1 PapufatiaA PritFent^ Iffaliaia Ministry lUnlts I.ODOJ 


Year 

Total 


Age Group 


0^14 

16-64 

65 and over 


88^6 

^M2: 

6^653 

4,724 

iMO 


•^jm 

60434 

5,333 

ZW5 

96^ 

22J&2S 

^403 

a.uo 

1S7U 

tWJSTfl 

2O;035 

T1,WS0 

a.0E4 

1075 

192,733 

l£0jm 


7^ 


Table 7 ik MyaathBtitil trtidf l^itil Ul^s in 
futUTi ftpulaflin esbnated bi^ tb« lostitat^ 
il PijiiilaUffiL PriblBflU, Mlniitii 

(per thousand} 


Period 

Birth 

Rate 

R«t« 

Katural 

lncrea«! 

Jute 


16^ 

7j(t 

3p9 

1960-66 

144 

7.7 

64 

1965^70 

14J5 

BjO 


1970-76 

14J 

IL7 

nji 


rate of women at any given age and the 
martality rate accordlrig to sex nnd age 
03 estimated for 1955 would remjun eon- 
stant. Ab Table T shows, although the rate 
of inerease of the popuiatlou may euntiaue 
to go down bccitusc of the decrease in the 
birth rate, yet somew^here around the year 
197L according to thlB assumptioiii the 
population of Japan vill reach or pass the 
100 million mark* 

Even more important than the slxe of 
the population ia the rapid change in its 
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age diiitrjbution caused by the postwar 
drop in the morEnlity rate niid, in particular^ 
by the decrease in the birth rate. This* 
too* will have a ^rent eJTect an the sociHl 
life of the Japanc-se people. For thi? 
two or three yeai^ there has been an in¬ 
crease in the number of children in the hrst 
jrmde at primary schools, and a consequent 
shortage of tt»icherA and; cia^-rooms* This 
is becauBC the children born during the 
baby-btKim yeai^ are now entering schooL 
Now* however, according to the new^papeng, 
the kindergartens in their turn are having 
a hard Lime fulfililng the deaiands made on 
them. Old people* furtherraorej are now 
^ying frankly that formerly they tried to 
have many chUdrcdp In spite of the hard¬ 
ships this involved, because they could ex- 
peel their children to take care of the old 
folk, Recentlyn however, birth control is 
limiting the number of children and, what 
is worse^ these children do not give the 
same thought to the old that their predeces- 
Eors did. Though their Ufe-apan may have 
been lengthened, the old pecjpie complain 
they are worried as to who is going to take 
care of them in future. 

Before the war^ the proportion of children 
under L5 years of age in the populatloD 
WHS growing* w'hiie the proportion of old 
people over 05 waR decreasingr and the 
average age of the JapaneAe was becoming 
younger (Table Since IB SO, on the 
other handp the proportion of children is 


Table 0. Chanies Ee A^b DlvtrjbuLieR ll 920-195&] 


Year 

Average 

Agv 

0*14 

15-4M 

06 

and over 


22,33 

88.47'V 


6.27% 

1935 

2£j02 


69.46 

4j64 

1047 


35^ 

60JO 


1050 

22*33 

3Sv37 


4iH 

1065 

23*73 

33.60 

61*11 

6J23 

♦1065 


23.73 



*1075 

3U87 

20.03 

72,25 



Data from Census Repurta 
* Dflta from future population 
estimates made by the tnatituto 
of PopuJation ProblcaiA* Wcliarc 
Ministry* 


decreasing because of the drop in the birth 
mtop while the proportion of the popula¬ 
tion at the productive age iind of old people 
Is grovring considerably^ ao that there is 
a definite trend in the direction nf an aging 
population ■’ Figure II i. 



The most important factor in the popula¬ 
tion problem in Japan during the neatt ten 
years will be iho great Increase in the 
productive population, Aa Table 8 ahowS;, 
Japan's total population will increase by 
about ten millions in the 10 years between 
1D55 and 1065, but the increase in the pru- 
ductiv^ population—between the ages of 
IS and —will be as much as 13 Tnillion?^. 

Compared with this* the population of chil¬ 
dren under the age of 15 will decrease by 
Beven miHions and the population of people 
over 65 by 1,4 millions. The foremost demo¬ 
graphic problem^ and the basic problem for 
future economic plannlngp will be how to 
hnd employinent for this rapidly increas¬ 
ing pqpuliitipn at the productive age and^ 
at the same time, how to increase the rate 
of economic expansion in order to support 
themi As early as 19S5* the Population 
Problem Cuuncll„ mentioned above, gave 
the government a serious warning in the 
form of a resolntiEHi entitled "'Oa Japjiti'e 
Capacity to Support it? Population/' This 
problem is similarly the most Important 
question of the Economic Planning Board 
Is attempting to solve In the new economic 
hve-year plan which it Is now drawing up^ 
According to the 1666 census^ there were 
only 0J2 million nnemployedp compared 
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with approilniAtcJy 36 itdiUois employed. 
At the 1955 ceiiHiiJii, ih^r^ were duly 0.76 
idiJJidJ) udempldyed, about Sf mtllkna 
employed. In 3947+ the popuJatitm diatri- 
butidd Id Japanese indufitry had gone baak 
to a state resembUng that of 1920^ but by 


IDSO It had very nearly reached that of 
1930. By 1955. the pmiHurtidn of employ^ 
ment in the primary iiidaatriefl ahowed an 
unprecedented low, while the proportion in 
the Urtiar>' indiustries vfos the highest ever 
i Table From these figures^ one may 


Tibia 9. Clianias Id Populillsa QiitfibBtioii la ladialry 11929-1955) 


Year 

Total 

Priiruvry 

SecUDiiary 

Tcrtiaiy 

1920 

(A) 

£7.0 

Actual Number {in milllcm) 

24A 5,6 

119 

1930 

29-3 

145 


BS 

1940 




m 

1947 

3IU 

113 

lA 

3L1 

1EI60 

35.6 

17.2 

73 

lOiS 

*1966 

39.2 

lfl.2 

d3 

i3JS 

1920 

100 

(B) Froporticn 

54 

2i 

26 

193« 

100 

49 

2tl 

30 

1940 

100 

44 

25 

30 

1947 

lOO 

53 


24 

1950 

100 

4S 


30 

*1955 

100 

41 

24 

35 


Data DU pfir&Dns of li ant! over obtained from the Bureau of StatUtic&* Coni- 

parison of Nunsbors Employed in Vntious Indiiatnea a# revealed in Population 
Cenfioacs for 1920-1059, 1952. 


♦ Data from sample tabulatlen of 3955 populDtlon census. 


get the Imprea&ioi'k that+ in spite ot the 
great Increase in the productive popubilloiip 
tile distribution of populntiotl in industry 
shows & very high loval of development, 
and that there has been a parallel increase 
in employment. 

One of the most important character-^ 
istica in the make-up of Japanese industry 
is that while^ on the one hnndf huge modem 
enterpriser are develuping, there are stiU 
many old-fashioned Bmali enterprises run 
on a family basis. Statistics for IDon show 
that> of all employes over the age of fifteeiiH 
37.5% were qniplgycd in such small-senle 
private enterpriaea, 31% being unpaid 
family workers. It is well known that 
Japanese agriculture h based on petty 
farming, but it should also be realisced that 
about of all establishments in the 

knanufacturing industries are small hrms 
with leas than 3D workers, and that such 
workers arcount for about 44%. of the total, 
ill the lertiao' industries, tiie proportion 
of extremely small firms and of their em¬ 


ployes is still greater than in the rose of 
the manufacturing Industries. 

Among the people employed in these small 
enterprises, the proportion of workers who 
are not receiving adequate pav% who are 
not working regular long hours and whose 
productivity is very low is extremely 
large. According to the figures, unempioy^ 
ment w'ould seem to be very low and full 
efnplojTiient to have been almost realised, 
but it should be noted that utider-employ- 
ment, in the sense just explained, is octuol- 
Ly very high. It is cliflkult to make 
surveys of the real state of affairs where 
such employment is cancemed, but when 
estimates made by various scholars are 
compared it con probably' be said that the 
nuniljer of under-employed is seven to ten 
times larger than that of the completely 
unemployed. From w^hat has been said 
earlier, it will be clear that, during the next 
few years, the number of people of produc¬ 
tive age will increuse at a great rate, and 
that the number of employed persons will 
Increase at about the same speed. It is 
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Mourned that till a incrpa^e in the employed 
population will be xnainJ^'^ in the 
enterpritiee and that there will be a grow- 
ing tendency to nnder-cmployment^ One of 
the gravest and mo^t fundameataL problemi* 


in handling the popylatfon. emproynient and 
economic pUiuiing idl) be how to switch 
the ever-increMirtff aumberii of kinder-env 
pbyed to full-time employment^ and bow to 
create m-ore jobn. 


U nemployment 


Characteristics and present status 
of unemployment 

The root of the unemployiiieDt problem In 
Japan spread* deep^ The following points 
nmy be counted as the apecifle featqrci» of 
it, 

a) The rapid incraasa in population 
must bo mentioned En the first place. Dur¬ 
ing the past 20 years Japan has gained 
population of approximately 20,000p000: in 
detaih the number of persona lived in Japan 
in 1935, 6S»G62.0D0, swelled Into 72,200,00& 
in 19-i5v and the combination of demobiLiba¬ 
tion, repatriatimi, increase in birth rate and 
decrease in death rate since the cessation 
of hostilities inevitably resulted in an e- 
DortnouK population of 19o5i 89,2€d,Ol>0 
(estimation). To maJte matters worse the 
Japane'^e territory has been reduced as the 
result of the defeat so that the tendency 
of ovenwpuLallan already emerged In pre^ 
war dayi^ has become ever ao much re¬ 
markable. The population density of Japan 
was 239.7 persons to 1 square hilometcr in 
l95-t( one of the biggest, if not the biggest, 
dgures of the world. This excessive over* 
population has been none other than the 
most fun dam 8D Lai of the causes of un¬ 
employment in Japan^ 

hi In spite of the great slridea of re¬ 
covery of the industrial production since 
the end of the war^ the iuinuat national in¬ 
come per person was only 19t) dollars In 
1953 con^^equent on the above-mentioned In¬ 
crease in poptiLatiun, a considerably ^nmlE 
figure comparing with those of European 
and American countries. The probleiu of 
low national iucoine should not escape he^ 
ing noticed In considering the problem of 
unemployment, especially of tho potential 
unemployment. 


c) la the iudiistrlal structure of Japan 
the agriculture has been playing an impor¬ 
tant role, and, in cojisequence, thoste employ¬ 
ed In agriculture and forest^' account for 
considerably high percentage. Of 39,589.* 
OtKl industrial employees in 1954 the number 
of those employed in agriculture and for¬ 
estry reached fis many as 16,670,000* mostly 
Composed of the self-empleyed and their 
unpaid family workers who by far exceeded 
560,000 paid employees in number^ In 
Japan the ecuiceutratiou of populatton in 
citle* aa the result of the change of farmers 
into factoiy workens during the days of ea- 
hanceTnent of modem factoiy production 
was obsdn'‘ed on not so a Large sicale ns in 
European and Americaq countries. More¬ 
over, in the pre-war depression days, even 
the backward drift of population to farm 
areas often took place partly because of the 
then govertiinent‘3 adoption of return-to- 
the-soil^* policy aa a measure againat gnem- 
plQjTnent. At present the arable land i* so 
limited and the agricultural income is ac¬ 
cordingly so small that many of the fnrmeri 
are to be employed in some job other than 
agriculture in akek seasons. That the con¬ 
dition of such employment is in maiiy Cnsses 
defective hart not an mcojiBiderable connec* 
lion with the potential unemployment prob¬ 
lem of Japan. 

Japan abound^ in minor enterprises. 
The number of working are engaged and 
the number of the empJqyetfl of these minor 
cnlerp rises respectively account for approx!^ 
mately 9g^ and 61 Tr of thi? toUI. As the 
foundation and manageinent of these minor 
eutorpriaea are lacking in economic stabi¬ 
lity, fto in cajse dullness has begun to bang 
over the market, many of them will be 
forced to either reduce the business or close 
down it entirely. Such Instability is thus 
at the bottom of the birth of Jobless per- 
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nom, and not only the employees of tbeso 
minor enterprises but the empLoyers them¬ 
selves ond their family workers have to 
join in the labor market as the unemployed. 

d) The classlflcatlaii of the employees in 
Japan showed, in following percent* 

the employed workers—e. 35% * the 
self-employed—c. 2G%, the unpaid family 
workers—c. The high percEntago of 

the last 2 is attributable to the above^men* 
tioned fact that agriculture and minor 
enterprises play an important part in Japa¬ 
nese industries. The exceedingly tow' per¬ 
centage of the employed workers comparing 
With those of European and American couti* 
tries m one of the specific features of the 
employment problem of Japan. In our 
country, not only the employed worker but 
the self-empJpyed and the unpaid family 
wt>rker^ of minor enterprisDa, who are either 
always open to the menace of &r on the 
verge of losing their jobs, come under the 
matters to be considered in relation to the 
unemployment problem. And that these 
so-called potential unemployment caaes^ of 
which the actual condition la hard to graap 
from the nature, must be simultaneously 
taken up produces particular difficulties of 
the unemployrnient problem of Japan. 

In the nestt place we would like to show 
the outline of recent unemploym^t condi* 
tiotis. According to the Keport on the 
Labor Force Survey laootbJy average of the 
number of the totally unemployed developed 
an incresu^ing tendency: 5&0,030 persons in 
TfiOpOOd in 1355 k muTithly average 
frcrm January to September*) Comparing 
these with 470,00(1 m 1352 and 450,000 in 
J953 a coni^rdentble increase La recognlKed* 
and the defiatian policy carried out since the 
end of 1053 bajj. stood in a causal relation 
to this increase in the number of the unem- 
pfoyecL The Ofurt reached as high as 850*- 
000 in ^larch, 1065, marking the peak 5 ince 
the termination of the last war. It must 
be pointed out^ however, that the percentage 
of unemployment in 1054 is about in 
case calculated using the above-mentioned 
figures* fl roiuslderably smaHer percentage 
than thode of Euroiiean and American coun¬ 
tries ivhich has the possibility of giving an 
Impress I on as if a full empiciyment program 


has been under way Ln Japan. Thia la a 
giisinterpretatLou as a matter of coursCr due 
to the fact that the problem of potential tin^ 
Giftployment is not taken into eonsideTatlon. 
The number of those considered to be in 
unsatisfactory employment conditions such 
as the persops needing additional fvorks or 
the persons wanting ko change their occupa- 
llons is, according to the Report on the 
Labor Force Survey, estimated at 3,OOOpOO0» 
while the Unemployment Measures Commis¬ 
sion under the Cabinet estimates Ihe 
number of the potentially unemployed at 
S^OdO^DOO persons^ 

Another unemplojTnent Btatistica avail¬ 
able is the one compiled from the data 
amassed by the Public Employment Secu¬ 
rity Offices. The Offices have been paying 
the unefnployment Insunuice money to the 
unemployed, and an increoaLug tendency is 
observed betw'een the number of monthly 
average recipients of the unemployed in- 
suranee money In 1354, 396,000 persona, 
and in 19554 506^900 persons i average from 
J ojiuary to September i, both figu res are 
considerably big in comparison with 2S6,000 
and m%\m of 1952 and 1353. Similar 
conditious are observ'ed concerning the 
number of job applicants to the Fublic Em- 
ployment Security Offices: there woa a 
marked Increase betw^een the number of 
1954^ LUHS^OOO i monthly average)* and of 
1955, 1,340,000 •'monthly average frotij 
January* to 3eptemher>t both figures are 
ronsJdernbly big In comparbien with 1,003,- 
000 and 992.000 of 1052 and 1953. Aside 
from these regular la borers the Public Em¬ 
ployment Security Offices have been helping 
dA5* laborers find emplo^Tucnt, and, copcen]^ 
ing these day laborers, the number of the 
job applicants of 1954. 372^0(Kl tmonthly 
average ^ increased to in 1955 

• monthly average from JEUiuary to Sep- 
teitiberL In this wtiy the unemployment 
CDudltion^ observed in Ikbur market of our 
country are showing worieaing tendency 
recently. 

Measures 

In pre-war da>^ the mesjur^ against un¬ 
employment were in a poor way. For in* 
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piojice, the measure taken by the pov* 
emment against the uneaij>Joyed created as 
the result of the economic crinU of 1020 was 
the eocourageraent of *'retimi-to-the-Aoir' 
ninvement, although, in the aacne yeai% the 
Employnient Exchange Law ^vaa proioulgat- 
ed with the object of furthering the estab- 
liehment of employment exchange oflicea by 
prefectures and cities, as well siipen'is- 
ing their nctivitieai. Furthermore, Japan 
could not help being involved in the world¬ 
wide sudden increase of jobless persons as 
the result of the intematiorial severe panic 
around the year 1930, and, by that time, 
much effectiveness could not be expected 
from the ■■retum-to-lhe-soir' policy* The 
govemmeut conseqneiitly put forth efforts 
to absorb as many jobless persons as pos¬ 
sible into governmental and public under¬ 
takings on the one h^md^ white^ on the other, 
it launched unemployment relief works in 
cities where the concentration of those nu- 
employed had l>een particularly remarkable, 
givmg financial support to ench works. 

It is since the terminalioa of the war 
that the measure of adjust!og demand and 
supply of man power and the measures a- 
gainsi unemplo^Tiient have shown a marked 
development and improvement, for which 
Japan In much indebted to the direct and 
able guidance of the General HeadquarteriS 
of the Supreme CommaTider for Allied 
Powers. 

The Employment Security Law was pro¬ 
mulgated in 1947, based upon which the 
democratic employment exchange service 
made a start* At present the Public Em¬ 
ployment Security Offices are established in 
422 cities throughout the country under the 
State control. In parallel with this the Un- 
employment Insurance Law was promulgat¬ 
ed in the same year 4 1947) * which is ap¬ 
plicable to nearly every working places of 
5 employees or over. The employees are. 
when thrown out of employment, able to 
receive unemployment Insuraiice money for 
101) days. This unemployment insurance 
syslem has been doing a good work os one 
of the links in the chain of the measures 
against uncmploymenL 

During the years foUowing on the tcriiii- 
nation of the last war the opportunities to 


be employed were ^^ubstnnti^lHy insnifiejent 
in Japjui consequent on the sudden Inc reuse 
In population; to cope with such situation 
the Genernl Headquarters of SCAE* Indicat¬ 
ed in 1946 the Principles of Public Works 
Projects in Japan^ to the then Japanese 
Government, auggestJng timt, by undertak¬ 
ing public worksi approximately l^OOQ^DOO 
pu^^scms a year would be able to get jobs* 
However, the abtu^urption of tbe unemployed 
by means of such public works failed to 
obtain desired reflqli, and, when unemploy¬ 
ment was created for not a few' workers by 
the adoption uf deflation policy in 1949* the 
government started, aside from the said 
public works already under way, the Un¬ 
employment Belief Projects with the object 
of extending a helping hand U> jobless per¬ 
sons. The Emergency Unemploymient 
Measures Law was accordingly promuJgat- 
ed preficrlbing the matters pertain ing to the 
unemployment relief projects^ under which 
the Minister of Labor has mapped out the 
plan on a nntlon-^wide scale, as well as 
directed local public entities to endeavor to 
employ jobless persons through the Public 
Employment Steurity O^ea concerned. 
The State expeusei of unemployment relief 
projects reached as much as ¥lG,300,€fil>,- 
060 for the flscal year 1955, by which 220,- 
DOO jobless persoEUi a day were able to be 
employed in some work or other. 

Sudden increase of the unemployed was 
an unavoidable accompanist of the deflation 
policy parried out for the second time since 
195H, which made the number of jobe 
furnished by the aaid unemployment relief 
projects an insuificient one. The govern¬ 
ment, in consequence, again took up the 
Public Works Projects in August, 19&4, so 
m to promote the absorption of the unem¬ 
ployed, and the Cabinet determination was 
made to that effect- Ae for the Unemploy¬ 
ment Belief Projects, op the other hand, the 
betterment of project afTaii n have been con- 
templaled in re.sponse to the public demand 
of heightejiing the cyeonomic effect of the 
Projects. 

Howevert inasmuch as that the unemploy¬ 
ment problem of Japan has its pcK>U ha auch 
various difficult factors aa the overpopuJa- 
tion, low national income, potential unem- 
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ploymfint, cte-t as mentioiied previously! ii 
sjiiisffletory solution of the pfoblem e&nnot 
be expected oely by means of measures to 
extend u helping hand to those jobless per- 
ifons appeared on the surface* 

The Hatoyoma Cabinet, formed at the 
end of 1954, intended to lay a lonif-range 
plan of composito economy, and its blue¬ 
print was completed in D^ccembefi I05a» in 
cooperation with non-govemment authori¬ 
ties* This five-year plan freni IPSS to 1960, 
aiming at the in dependence of Japanese e- 
conomy and realisation of full employloent, 
places particular emphasis upon the 
aures to secure enough jobs for steadily in¬ 
creasing working populationH According to 
the plan, though the working population 
w'ill reach aa many as 45,510*000 in the 
fiscal year 1D60+ the increase of opportuni¬ 
ties of employment as the result of indiistri- 
al development i^ expected to allow the 
istence of not more than 450*900 jobless 
persons (1% of working population)» In 
addition, the problem of potential unemploy¬ 
ment come from indigence is expected to 
be gradually solved through the increase in 
national income and the rise of the standard 
of livings even if the entire extmguiahmcnt 

Labor 


History of labor movement 

The development of capitalism in Japan 
dates from the latter part of the nineteenth 
century* in accompany with Lhe labor 
problem which came to the force In forma 
of laborers* spontaneous resistance or 
primitive strikes on small scale. In con¬ 
cert with the great strides of development 
of .lapane^e capitalism since 1694* system¬ 
atic labor movement and modem labor or¬ 
ganization made their debut in the labor 
hiatorj^ of Jap;in. The Association for the 
Realization of Labor Organization establish¬ 
ed in 189T was the first modem labor union 
in tbia counti7% and* as there were among 
the originators many whw had returned 
from L\£.A. after investigating her labor 
movement, the Association wm set up after 
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of those potentially unemployed ia of utmost 
difficnlly* 

As mentioned before, the employmeut 
problem of Jaijan is closely related to the 
specif features of the structures of indus¬ 
tries and their workers, it may be easily 
undaratCK^d that the meanuros adopted in 
European and American countrio?* of which 
the structHTos of industries and their 
workera are different from those of ours* 
are hardly applicable to our country* Be 
the matter what it may, it is of deep signi- 
ffcance that In the five-year plan of com- 
posite economy the goTemment haa aimed 
at the realization of ftiU employment. 
Japan has to continue for the tiine being 
the Unemployment Relief Projects in order 
to absorb jobless pemons, but, in essence, 
efforts to solve unemployment problem will 
be made lu view of not the passive measure 
of relieving the unemployed hut the positive 
pliiti to increase by means of economio 
expansion and development* In this way 
Japan is beginning to see the sUver lining 
in the dark cloud of unemployment problem^ 
under the slogan of "from the metisures 
against unemployment to the mea 3 ures for 
employment" 

Problem 

tlie iMittern of AFU and Ita members ag- 
grairated 5,700 in 1S99. The Aasociation's 
placing pflPticiiiar empliasUi upon tho 
permeation of the idea of labor organisation 
and carrj-ing out fervently the educational 
and enlightening activities resulted in suc¬ 
cessive birthB of labor organiaations of 
iron-workers, locomotive engineers, print¬ 
ers, etc. 

However, such labor inaveaienl, thus set 
foot upon the road tu prosperitj', suddenlj' 
forced to recede to n iow ebb before attnin- 
ing expected flauriahing days, by the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Police Public Security* Law 
in 1000 which prescribed the restriction of 
assooiation and meeting, and the punish¬ 
ment of such act a* inducing and instigat¬ 
ing others to participate in labor strikes, 
The rapid progress of eapitnJistic econo¬ 
my in Japan as the result of the World War 
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] iinp<fdii& from the 

HeTolutien of 1917. permeation of thoughts 
of ilberall^m and socialism^ etei, brought 
about favorable mature of surroundmg coti- 
flitioii9 for development of labor movement* 
vvhich iiurtieeded ip regaining its strength 
with the organisation of the riior-/roi' iUt 
Friendship Si3ciet>'^ in 1912 as a mu- 
men him. 

The F^oi-^ai was organized by exertion 
of Suzuki Bunjl (1885-1946) with progress 
sive intellectuals as its nucJeus* aiming at 
estahliahlrig cooperatiod betAveen labor and 
capital as weU as mutual cooperation among 
laborera; the organization was so precisely 
in accord with the demand of the laborersi 
who had keenly fell the necessity of their 
organization, that its rapid growth succeed¬ 
ed in reckopuig the number of 80»000 mem^ 
bers and 120 branches in 191S. With this 
great strides of development the character 
of the organization, which had been rather 
moderate, gradimliy changed tato a com¬ 
bative one. and the labor movement at that 
time extended their power centering around 
the organization^ which was renamed the 
Japan Federation of labor '■Yeoi-Jto.!" In 
1919* 

Howeverp the economic depression period 
in the train of the panic of 1920 drove labor 
unions not to the endeavor of bringing 
about s gradual iffiprovement of laborers" 
economic spheres of life, but to conflicts 
between ideasp superficial theoretical dis¬ 
putes. or political strife*: the chaiiging 
alignment of labor organizatimis waa an 
inevitable result which stood In the way 
of ostablJi^hliig foundation and structure of 
labor tnovenient The growth of laiwr or¬ 
ganization was also arrested as a mat for 
of course, and, even in 19^6 when the or¬ 
ganization attained its peak, the respective 
number of tmlonj and members was only 
977 and 429,589, and the estimated organ¬ 
ization rate (members of labor unions total 
employees) showed a surprisingly low rate 
of 6*8%. 

Furthermore the switchover to war foot¬ 
ing since 1937 gave coup de grace to those 
days* feeble labor movement in such way 
as perfeetly probibitlng the laborers" spon- 
laneous systematic movementap aud* in 


consequence* the then existed labor unions 
^vere without exception absorbed into the 
so-called Movement for Service to the State 
through Industry. 

Since the termination of the World War 
ir on August 15, 1945, Japan was placed 
under the occupation of the Allied Powers, 
and the protection and promotion of labor 
movement were carried out as one of the 
fundamental principles of the occupation 
policy. Consequently, in parallel with the 
abrogation of lawi* oppressed the labor 
movement up to that tlme^ the Labor Union 
Law ^-as promulgated with the object of 
positively Improving laborers" status as w'eU 
as promoting, desirable development of labor 
movement. These measureA resulted Ip a 
remarkable growth of labor organization 
and in June, 1946, the unions and their 
organizing members numbered as many as 
17,286 and 4,925,593 respectively (a survey 
by the Ministry of Labor). As national 
organizatians the Japan Federation of 
Labor Unions i member—c. LOOO^MO) and 
the Congress of Indus trial Unions of Japan 
E member—c, 1,500,000]' were established 
m August^ 1946i which for several years 
thenceforth played first violin of labor 
movement in Japan. 

Though labor movement In Japan vras in 
this way re^itored and took a bold leap 
with backing of the protnoting policy of the 
Allied Powers, the lenient attitude taken 
up In the Occupation policy toward the Com¬ 
munists stood, on the other hand, in the 
causal relation to the Communist Party^a 
ad^'ancing into assuming control of labor 
movement. The above-mentioned Congr^s 
of Industrial Unions of Japan was swayed 
by those extreme lefL and It was often 
apprehended that labor movement might be 
changed Into n fighting unit of pow^er con¬ 
flict of the Communists. 

However, criticism on such control of 
Communist Par^ arose spontaneouaiy from 
within the labor organization itself, and 
so-tc-fisy 'qabor uniona clemocraLlzatlon 
movement” came Into being os a new cur¬ 
rent in labor movemenL The extension of 
the power of this democratization move¬ 
ment resulted in July. 1950, in the forma¬ 
tion of the General Council of Trade Unions 
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of Japan niEoibef—c, 1 ^^ 000 , 000 )* n nation¬ 
al criraiiJMitlon of tiemocratie tabor uniomi. 
On ttiE contrary the of Industrial 

Unions of Japan declmed to a small orgati- 
[^atjon composed of only 46,000 Hiembers 
in 19&1, and labor movement .^ince 1050 
has been naturally carried out centering: 
around the newb'*born General Council of 
Trade Unions of Japan. 

From the verj' nature of things that it 
was nothing else but a f ruition of democra¬ 
tization nfiovement^ the General Council of 
Trade Unions of Japan established at start- 
ing two fundamental principlesp namely, the 
anticommunist standpoiat as the center of 
inlemiiLl policy, while, as the extemah the 
cooperation with the International Con¬ 
federation of Free Trade Unicms. How- 
evern with the determination of polity of 
all-out peace and adherence to neutrality 
declared in 1351 to clarify its attitude 
toward conditions of peace which became an 
isaue at that time, the General Council 
gradually inclined to the left in parallel 
with heightening of its political tinge. 
Criticif^m on such pfopensity again arose 
from mthJn it, and those critical members 
seceded in 1053 and organic the Congress 
of Labor Unions of Jnpan (member—c. 
695.000' in April. 1954, Thus the laborers 
of Japan nearly unified under the General 
Council of Trade Unions of Japan have been 
divided into 2 since thembut>!n the number 
of organizing members and In the number 
and kind of affiliated trades, the General 
Council has siurpa^ed by far the Congreaa, 

Present status 

According to the survey carried out by the 
Ministr}' of Labor, atalistics showed follow¬ 
ing flgnrts! at the end of June* 1955; num¬ 
ber of labor unions—32,010; number of 
members of labor unions — 6484+56 Esti¬ 
mated organization rate (members of labor 
nniona total employees)—39.5%; and the 
iucreasing tendency was oliservcd In these 
years in the numl^r of both labor tinionA 
and members. Of thKie the number of the 
members of the labor unions organis’d by 
the public service peraoaiiel and other per^ 
sonuel of governmental organs reached 


2,300,009 In the aggregate, and that nut 
only those public service peraonnel have 
occupied a large psrt in number but their 
right to apeak has been firmly and widely 
established is one of the specific features 
of labor movemenl of this country. 

Claf^slftiratlan of industrial unions and 
their members showed that the manufactur¬ 
ing industry headed the list (&,G20 unionsp 
1,910.000 members 1* followed by the public 
enterprises as transportation and postal 
services [37^541 unions. 1,430,000 mem- 
hers u the semee industry ^ 34,890 uniona, 
930^000 membo^^s si p etc. 

According to the xatne sun'ey* the re¬ 
spective number of the members of the 
General Council of Trade Unions of Japan 
and of the Congress of Labor Unions of 
Japan 3.090*000 and 620^000. The fol¬ 
lowing IS the chamcterislLcs of struggle 
pqlicLes uf these two organizations during 
1955. 

The General Council of Trade Unions of 
Japan analyzed the labor conditions that 
the pecuniary embarrassment of laborers 
was deepened ccnseuoenit on the fact that 
the ifionopoU&tic capital of Japan had op- 
pre*f^^od, catering to the -American mtlita- 
riatic dominion over the Far East, the 
fundamental rights of laborers as well tus 
checked the betterment of labor conditions 
on the one hand, while, on the other, it had 
put forth effoi ts in establishing the network 
of mlLitarlstic economy throughout the 
countrj^; and it determined a policy of 
slroiig political color proclaiming in the 
firat place the perfect independence of 
Japan from U.S.A. and the awitehover or 
rearmament policy and militaristic economy 
to the policy and economy rooted in. peace, 
putting, at the dame time, special emphasis 
upon the soH^aJled peace movement. Slot- 
wit hstandSng such polittcfll movement the 
actions of tbe afitiiated labor unions gave 
priority to Gie economic problems as a 
matter of couracn 

On the other hand the policy of the 
Congress of Labor Unions of Japan con¬ 
centrated, from the nature of the organi¬ 
zation that it had been formed by those 
critical town I'd the political propensity of 
the General Council* upon economic prob- 
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efttfibliehlnjc^ practicably policies in 
view of the nntiDnaL ecf>noin}% 

All the aflULuted labor uaioiie of the 
Congress join the InternatioTiaj: ConferfcrB' 
tion of Free Trade Unions^ while of those 
of the Genernl Council only six pntionat 
unions imember —<l IpGOd.DOOl join it, 
What became the issue of greatest im¬ 
portance in the labor world in I95& w'as the 
problem of proinoting productivity" and of 
unification of the labor front. 

The productivity promotion movement 
took on a concrete form availing of the 
offer by F.O.A* of U.S*A. in 1954 of techni¬ 
cal and eeooomic assistance concerning 
maUert^ of proiluctivLty promotion in Japan, 
The Japan Productivity Center was accord¬ 
ingly eatablished in Morth, 1955, and its 
subsequent invitation extended to labor 
unions making request for their participa¬ 
tion in the productivity promotion move¬ 
ment produced arguments pro and eon 
among labor organ Izatiom Though the 
Congress of Labor Unions of Japan toaby 
clarified its attitude to cooperate with the 
movement and the afiUiated Japanese 
Federation of Labor altio detennined the 

Housing 


Housing condition of Japan 

The World War II has brought about a 
rocord-breaking housing ahartage in Japan. 
In addition to the loss of numberless houses 
by war damage including compulsorl* re¬ 
moval during the war, the overpopulation 
consequent on repatriationr demobilisation, 
and marked incrcaae in marriage and birth 
inevitably resulted in an eaettetne unbalance 
of demand and supply of housings 

In or around 19-lT* 2 years after the end 
of the w"ar, the housing shortage was 
estimated to l>e 4.000^000* Since then 
gradual recovery of Japanese industry as 
well ns people's incessant labor for 10 years 
had been crowned with the construction of 
about Bp9€0,000 housea (vid. attached table 
but still a serious shortage in quantity of 
houses was felt in 19S&. In deteuh 


policy of positively participating in it, the 
General Council of Trode Unions of Japan 
was set against the movement on the 
gnmnd that it was nothing but a exploita¬ 
tion means of monopolistic capital. 

Oa the other hand the problem of unifica¬ 
tion of labor front has been discuSE^ed be^ 
tween the Oenerai Council and the Congress 
since around the reunion of the right and 
left factions of the Sociidlst Forty m 
OctobeTp I955t but the fundamental policy 
of these 2 labor organisations is so different 
from cocb other tbot there is no possibility 
of unification of labor front. 

labor problem adhering^ to minor enters 
prisons also have become an Issue for the 
Japooese labor unions, but^ owing to their 
specific and difiicult features peculiar to 
our country^ the unions are at pi^esent still 
taxing their ingenuity to find some mea¬ 
sures effective to solve the problem. 

As for labor disputes and strikesj the 
number of strikes took place during 1954 
was 64Tp the number of those partjclpiated 
in the»e strikes was 927:rB2], with 3;659,129 
man-day of idleneas (Survey by the Min-^ 
istrs" of Labor). 

Probiem 

number of houses neceosary for tho^e Uving 
in other than udual houses, those sharing 
a house with others^ those living In too 
small or over-crowded houses or those liv¬ 
ing in superannuated houses w"as more than 
2,^0^900 In Aprilp 1955* according to a 
auney carried out by the Ministry of Con- 
Htruction, 

To make matters worse Japanese housed 
are mostly built of wnoiL Amidst extra¬ 
ordinary' eLCDomk confusion during the era 
and ita aftermath the repair worles could 
not help being left behind* and, as a natural 
consequeucep more than one fourth of total 
houses are needing repair in some part ot 
other+ of w"hich thoae In danger of break¬ 
down or those Incapable of repair account 
for a considerably high percentage^ 

Aside from these, annually about l70«D0fi 
hmises are necessary to meet the demaods 
of new households conataptly formed as the 
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rcduk of increase in populaiion^ Furlhet- 
niorep the ntimber of the hoiteea broken 
down by damage f rom storm or liood or by 
aupermnuation. reachei^ annuaJJy as imny 
ns BOpOOO, and. In eon&equence, the flupl>ly 
of hempen must not only over the above-men¬ 
tioned fundaifiental shortage but nlso meet 
these new demands. 

In shurU the hauping shortage of present 
Japan ia brniight about by the combinatio!! 
of such causes as i ll' the war^ l2' the in¬ 
crease in populationH {%) the abundance of 
wooden houses, and kdj special economic 
conditions which wilJ be explained below. 

Ab for the ownership of houses, the hous¬ 
ing survey in city areas carried out in 1941 
showed that of the bouses situated in city 
areas '*own acconnted for 22-^%w 

“rented houses” 75.9%. and “allowed 
houses” LB% 1 the rented houses” occupied 
a considerably large portion in pre-war 
days, How^everp according to the survey of 
1953* the percentage of ”own houses*’* 
“rented houses.” and "^allowed huusea"' was 
respectively 5S%, 36%* and 7%; the post¬ 
war order of "'own houses” and ”rented 
housed" has beep inverted in comparison 
with that of pre-war days. 

This fad showa fiotblng elise but the 
Fiarked decrease of rental housing. Prior 
to the war houses were supplied chiefly by 
non-governmental owners of houses to let. 
but, since the termination of the wmr* auch 
unfavorable conditions as rise of building 
caat+ rise of the rate of interest, insnfhciency 
of long4erm funds, difficulty in purehaaing 
residence lots resulted from Ihe rise of tand 
pric^. decrease in income of tenants-to-be, 
eLtp almost put a period to such non-govern¬ 
mental renting housing. Thun the hous¬ 
ing situation was completely changed with 
the war's end as a momeolum, and. since 
then, such public organs as local public 
entities* the Housing Loan Bank (govem- 
montal agency j, the Japan Construction 
Corporation (dittos have been playing an 
imporLant part, of which the details are 
given as under. 


Measures 

The houBing conditions .since the termitm- 
tion of the war arc given as above; Ihon haw 
and by whom the con&1 met ion and supply 
of bouses have been made':' 

in Autumn of 1945, a few months after 
the cesBation of ho^tiJlties* temporary, 
simple frame houses were planned to be 
rixiod up In w^ar-devastated cities as emer¬ 
gency housing moAsii res* These houses, built 
by local public bodies with the aid of na¬ 
tional subsidy, were the pioneer of the pre¬ 
sent houses under public imiiiflgeraciit+ The 
coastruettan of public housea under this 
s^nstem has been carried out without a hreflk 
m a link in the chain of public undertakings, 
and the promulgation of the public Housing 
Law' in 1951 gave the legal basis in regard 
to construction of renting houses wdth the 
aid of the national subsidy. The brat and 
the second stages of the public houees con¬ 
struction prograra was Accomplished respec- 
Elvely in 1952 and 1955 with the approval 
of the Diet, and the houses under public 
management has been supplied in accord¬ 
ance with the program as low-rent houses 
for persons of small income. This houaing 
program has been played a big role in possl:- 
war Japan, aide by side with the prngram 
through the loan by the Housing Loan Bank 
and the one carried out by the Japan Houa- 
ing Corporation which wiil be mentioned 
below. 

In order to stabilize peopte^a living In the 
l>o«t-war years of severe housing ahortage 
and ec*:inomlc confusion the control of land 
and house rent during the wur was uninter¬ 
ruptedly prolonged. This control aimed at 
stabilizing living in the phase of housing 
by deferring ladnd and house rent at a cer¬ 
tain estshliflhed ieveL The partial amend¬ 
ment of the Ordinance coacemiug Control 
of Land and Mouse Rent made in 1950 ex¬ 
cluded buildings other than uaual houses 
such as oQ^ceSi shops* schools, hospitals, etc., 
and houses built in or after 1959 and resi¬ 
dent iul lands thereof^ from the control, and 
lit present the control is being exereised 
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over build prior to and 

dpntiiil lands thsreoL 

A^ide from the above-itienUoded eontrol 
the Emerfrency Building Reatriction Ordi¬ 
nance was carried out for several year^ 
since the war's end, reetricting the eon- 
atruction of hotiacs and other buildings 
chiefly with the object of effectively utilis¬ 
ing scanty construetlon materials. In 1946 
the Housing Emergency Measure Ordinance 
was enacted for the purpose of promoting 
the opening of spare-roomed hous^ for the 
public, and from the same year to 1948 
funds were advanced from the Heconver¬ 
sion. Finance Bank for the promotion of con- 
atruetinn of dwelling houses for the cohI 
workers and other workers engaged in im¬ 
portant industries. Aside from these the 
h oases for repairiaten and settlers have 
been also conatructed since 1945. 

In 195Q the Hoitsing Loan Corporation 
was eartabliahed with the capita! of ¥1CI,- 
000,000, Counterpart Fund of TJ.S. Aid to 
Japan and ¥5p000<000 from the naiicmal 
treariury* aiming at supplying wholesome 
and jnodem dwelling-houses for the people, 
and low-interest loans for construction were 
accordingly made poflaible which had been 
difhcnlt for general banking facilities. 

To those needing houses for thomseivea 
and to compnnies of corporations undertak¬ 
ing the bii3ine:ss cf house rentlugp the 
Housing Loan Corporation fumishes funds 
within the limits of 80 to 85*;^ of the amount 
necessary for constructing such houses and 
for purchasing or rentliig residential iots. 
Interest rate is a.h% per annum; while the 


term of redemption differs wdth the kind of 
hoaacsi that Is, IS years in case of w-poden 
houses and 60 years in case of ones of fire¬ 
proof structure. 

Of the affairs under the Corporation, 
receipt and investigation of appUcation of 
housing fund loaniagT fund iuanmg, with^ 
drawal of principai and interest of loan* are 
entrusted to about 500 banking facilities 
while local public entities are left in charge 
of Investigation of construction work of 
houses by such loan. 

In 195S, the Law concerning Industrial 
Workers Dwelling House Construction Fund 
Loan was promulgated. This law aimed 
at promoting conatruction of hou!?es through 
eccommodating industrial workers with am¬ 
pler constniction funds* with the eoopora- 
tioR of the Slate and general employenip 
that IB* of govemmenUl ajid non-govem- 
mental funds. In order to achieve the pro- 
footicn of conatmctlon of houses $o aa to 
contribute toward enhancement of labor ef¬ 
ficiency and development of Industries, the 
law provided for the long-term, low-interest 
funds to be fumiahed from the Housing 
Loan Corporation, within the limits of 60% 
of the necessary e^tpenses of eonstrijctlonp 
to the employ era (those who carry on such 
business as manufajcinring* selUng^ trans> 
portation» always employing more than five 
employees > who intended to build houses 
for the employees troubled with severe 
housing shortage. 

The following table show:^ the condition 
of construction of house? through the above- 
ttieqtioned measures. 


Number al Hcuies Ccastrucled^ sincD Lbs War'i Eed (Ctusirsctifin White Pi^er^ 




by MlnjKtri at 

CoiubDetifiD, 

l&55f 



FiMl year 

Aina 01 nchuser 

ISUS 

tMij 

1947 

1948 



Total 

235^ 


Qseaon 

740JKM> 

370,100 

.rrwoo 

Fublic Houses 

9UJ10 

46305 


423S2 


^jm 

HouiLng Ltan Ccrpo- 
ration Houses 

— 

— 


— 

- 

02,400 

Qrber^ (Settlers'^ 

HouseSi 




43,730 

24,500 

25306 

Bouses CocBtrurted 
at Private Expense 


mMU 


f>S4.30fl 

310,029 

218319 
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Fiscal Tear 



Klni of Houses 

mi 

12B2 


I9i54 

Total 

Total 

maoo 


m.m 

m40o 

3*868,700 

Public Houseft 


33^77 

57,040 

53iW« 

445,237 

Hoii^mg Loftn Corpo¬ 
ration Houses 

44S40 

&5v350 

55,348 

4i,{»a 


Other* (Settlers* 

HouseSi etc.) 

21J033 


22JMI2 

17^2 

380JB28 

Houses Cometructed 
at Private Expense 

14031 


mMB 

169,452 

2.779^652 


N. 1) Number of iDcluies thajc undi^)* confitructwn. 

2} Number of bOMM^ conltriirtcd ilt private eipcnse excludes extension 
of houses l7jOOO onsuaily) nnd bouses coastructed without couf^truc- 
tiou notification In cuse of disastc?!- T^OOO aniiuDlIy)^ 


NatwithstMdins Ihe fact that tbe con¬ 
struction of houses had been strenijoualy 
carried out in post-war yeara tbrougb vari- 
otua rneasures ea iticittioned above^ the 
severe bousing shortage still rcmams im- 
cbnngccb and to solve houEing problem is 
aa of moat impoTtfijice as ever for half- 
reconstructed Japan, 

No sooner had the Japan Democr^td or¬ 
ganized the Cabinet at tbe end of 1054 than 
the new government took up hoiraing mea¬ 
sures ns one of the most important policies, 
making a blueprint of housing program to 
the effect that the deficiency in bouses is 
to bo solved in 10 years from 1055^ In com¬ 
pliance with this program: approximately 
420^000 houses were decided to be construct¬ 
ed in the first fiscal year of the program. 

With these objects in view the Japan 
Housing Corporation wfia e.^tablished In 
July. 1^55. The Arlicle 1 of the Japan 
HooaLng Corporation Law prescribed that 
the Corporation was cdtablbhed for the pur¬ 
pose of contributing to stabiJi^iation of peo- 
ple^H living and promotion of soda! wdfafe, 
by pl^ovidlng on a large Bcalo the groups of 
houses of fire-proof structure and residen¬ 
tial lands to workers in need of houses* in 
parallel with carrying out land re-adjust- 
ment and city planning in order to accom- 
plisb wholesome new real den tial districts, 
in areoa of gevore houaing shortage. The 
importance of the missions of the Corpara- 
tion are (1) to construct groups of renting 
houses in and surreunding area of big 
cities* i:2> to construct bouses for workers 


and sell them to companies, etc.* in lota, 
and iSi to carry out land readjustment and 
City planning. Expenses necessary for 
executing business of the Corporation are 
covered by the capital from the government 
and local public entities and loan from non- 
go vernmentiLl banking facilities. 

As mentioned above it is of course neces¬ 
sary for the increase in the construction of 
honsea to put emphasis on the bousing pro¬ 
gram based chiefly upon financial funds and 
govemmeiita] low-interest funds* but it goea 
without saying that there Is a limit to such 
funds. The BetHEicrats Cabinet according¬ 
ly lanitched following 2 muasmres in order 
to promote the construcUon of houses by 
non-governmental elf&rU: insurmtee system 
concerning housing loans and tax reduction 
concerning hous^ing matters. 

The insurance nystem concerning housing 
loana based upon the Housing Loan 
Insurmice Law passed by the Diet In 1265. 
The Law aimed at promoting construction 
of such houses as a wholesome and cultured 
living la able to bo maintained* by establish-^ 
ing a system of lusuring necessaty' loans for 
couatmeting houses, etc., to bo furnished by 
banking facilities, so as to smooth matters 
in relation to such loans. 

Tax reduction measures concerning hous¬ 
ing matters were taken with the object of 
prompting construction of general houaes, 
rental houses, and allowed bonaes by non¬ 
governmental funds and eBTorts, and reduc¬ 
tion was iTuide on such national liixea sa in¬ 
come Ux* corporation tax, and registration 
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and such locftl tax ns muoiclpal prop¬ 
erty tftX. 

The chief honking meo^ure* ia posl-Trnr 
Jap^m can be outlined as above, and it is 
tmiH?cted tJiat the menaures made a fresh 
start in LP5& will lie |Kisltively carried out 
in conformity with ecaTiotnic reconstruct 
tion and Unancial expansion. 


HowevETt hc^tiS^^^g measures must hence- 
forth be carried out making away with 
various difficulties and stumbling bloeka^ 
nmJdst & heap of problems as difficulty in 
purchasing residential loKSf problems at- 
tendMit upon city plannings quaLitative bet¬ 
terment of hou!&e^ rationalization of de¬ 
frayment of houi^iag expenscSi etc 


Women Problem 


It cun be ^aid that^ among the various 
cbsnges token place in. post-war Japan, that 
of the women^s social status is undoubtedJy 
one of the most remarkable. Women^B 
poaition in the days prior to the war was 
Arrested in its aurpriBingly low conditions 
despite of the progress and furtherance of 
modernization In every other spheres of 
the countiTh J^^nd, in consequence^ the eman¬ 
cipation of women from varioas bonds and 
rcstrictionH w^ one of the first things 
taken up in the pc«t-war aocial palicies as 
jin official responsibility nf the State. Side 
by side with consequent revLaJons of Jawig 
made iu various helda as well as enforce¬ 
ment of policies aiming at the betterment 
of wotnea'a positioii In actual life, the wom¬ 
en for theraselveB have continued their 
efforts as individuals or through organiza¬ 
tion activities. As the result, Japanese 
women nre novii' enjoying eoinpreheiis.ive 
freedom in various Acids, beyond all com- 
parlspn with that of pre-war daya^ and con¬ 
tributing toward the development of the 
count rj^ by giving full pUy to their genius 
which had been oppressed in days gone 
by. It iAp howwer, a fact that there re- 
itmlna^ on the other hand, many unsolved 
problems brought forward by poor national 
economy^ relics of traditional ctistornsj etc. 

Legal status of women 

Though in olden days ii rigid dlscrimina- 
tcon w'AB maintained between two sexes, the 
Japanese women are enjoying at present 
utterly the Bame legal rights as men. The 
new Constitution of Japan provided 

for Uie equality under the law and the re- 
speclabilily of individualflr mid every Law 


abolished discrimination between sexes in 
eonformlty with the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

The franebiae Is extended to all the wom¬ 
en of 20 years of age or over* and every 
official position la opened for women upon 
the same condition as men, (In regard to 
this, Japan has joined the "Internationa! 
Treaty concerning Polltkal Rights of Wom¬ 
en” since 1955.) An for education, abso¬ 
lutely the same opporinnity is guaranteed 
m men in educatlDn of each level of pri¬ 
mary, lower and upper secondary schools^ 
coUege, and university, In parallel with the 
enforcement of co-ed ucatlonol eystem. As 
for occupation, there is no kind of occupa¬ 
tion in which women is prohibited to be 
engaged except the ones of dangerous 
and detrimental nature, and the “same 
labar, same principle is established 

regardless of a^x. In regard to family 
relations the former family system of ex¬ 
ceedingly patriarchal character ts abolish¬ 
ed, and the principle of equality of the 
sexes ia also cstabliahed legally in relation 
to freedom of marriage and divorce^ in¬ 
heritance rights, parental prerogatives^ 
etc* 

Aside from these there is no discrimina- 
tion between the sexes in anch matters 
guaranteed for the eivlllHn as freedom of 
a^aembly, associationj and i^peech, right 
coticeraing private property* right of ac¬ 
cess to the courts, etc. 

Women in polities 

In Uie general election of members of 
the House af Representatives taken plnce 
on April ID* 194A, the Japan cse women ex- 
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«rciiied their suffrage for the first time in 
the political history of the caiintty. Ap¬ 
proximately ^1% of the woman eJectorate 
coat the baJlot, and Sf> Dictwonsen were 
born St a homtd. Since then> through the 
elections of members of the House of Hep- 
resent atives, of the Holsmi of Councillors, 
and of the local sssombUcs. the voting rate 
of women has been always over 60 ^^>1 More 
than twenty Dietwomen have been playing 
all the time an active part in both Houses, 
and the number of generai assembly wom¬ 
en hfls reached almost 1,000 In the ag¬ 
gregate. Aside from these, approximately 
60,000 women have been engaged, through 
election or appointment, in such ofiBclal 
positions as members of the Board of 
Education. Civil Liberties Commissioners, 
Welfare Viaitora, etc. 

Though women's departments of political 
parties have been also active, it seems atiLL 
difficult for women to occupy the position 
of political party leader. Up to 1965 no 
woman received a portfolio, but several 
Dietwomen were appointed na parliamenta¬ 
ry Vice Ministers. 

Women in employment 

The efttry woTnea into various kinds of 
chccupatip^ns WAS started durtnsf the World 
War 11, Ln plac« of the workiogirten sum¬ 
moned to the colorSn Since the cessation 
of hostilitiea workLnjrvromen have increased 
year after year spurred on by the combi 
tion of pecuniary embarrassment of houHe- 
bold economy and strong tendancy toward 
emancipatbn of women, and it ia rather 
djflcult at present to Snd no occupation in 
which no woman is imgagedH At the sattie 
time oeeopalional status of workingwomen 
has been elevated, and the increase is also 
observed in the nuinber of women who have 
l>een engaged in management works or 
works retiuiring specialised knowledge or 
techniqiie. 

ToUd ntimber of workingwomen Is IG,- 
OCMD^OOO at present, which accounts for ap¬ 
proximately 40% of the nationoJ tabor 
force. H owe vert of the workingw'Oinen 
those gain fully employed occupy only about 
30% ^ m what is called family workers 


and remaining 10% Is those self-employed. 
These percentages are nothing rise but the 
precise reflection of characteristics of the 
Japanese industrial structure, and the 
majority of workingwomen is found in the 
status of family workers in agriculture and 
forestry [.the primary Industries h who 
completely outstripped the number of the 
workingwomen in modern indu atrial Arid 

As for the gainfully employed, the work- 
in gwotneii engaged in manufacturing in- 
dus tries account for approximately 40% 
(chiefly textile industry), which are follow- 
^ by those of personal service (e. 20%) 
and those of wholesale and retail trade 
20% I. 

For the purpose of protecting these warn* 
an employees considerate principles have 
been legally stipulated especially in re¬ 
gard to maternity protection^ aside from 
various labor standards ott the whole- 
Working-women have been making their 
efforts also for themselves so as to bring 
about the betterment of labor conditions, 
whichH in consequence, have been improved 
beyond all compariaon with those of pre¬ 
war days. 

NotwithstandLog such advaneement in 
favor of worldng-women, their pay in aver¬ 
age fulled to exceed 50% of that of work^ 
ing-men up to 1955, consequent ou the fact 
that they were generally young (averaged 
age w'as 25J Sn 1934) and accordingly in¬ 
experienced in their techniques. In addi¬ 
tion the dullness chat has hung over the 
market cannot help affecting adversely the 
cmplo^^ent of women, and the pruapecta 
are also dlscouraglngi And, with the iu- 
creaSE of working-women ivho continue their 
work after marriage, the shortage of such 
faeiJitieH as duy-nurseries will raise com¬ 
plicated issues. 

Women in education 

Ey the reformation of educational system 
carried out after the wurt the term of the 
Compulsory education was extended from 
G years in pre-war days to 9 years iS years 
for primary school and S years for lower 
secondary school). As the compulsory edu¬ 
cational system has been estublishEd in 
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bfhon Rccorditi^Iy chimged, ibAt iSp th^y have 
become titdivldiialn with 

stltutional pr&visicm of j^uatmte^iner their 
Tundainpiital human rJphU, and pre-war 
philog&ph>' of considermi^ youths as the 
private proper!lea of the State or of 
families was abandoned. Such radical 
change in thoug^hts has been cojihrmed by 
le^islutione jp relation to the youths" social 
pDsItjqni welfare^ education, labor, protec¬ 
tion, correction, cultivation, etc,, that ia, 
the Civil Code, the Child Welfare Law, the 
Labor Standards Law, the Juvenile Law, 
and hvm concerning juvenile education. 
The scope of the flubject of control coa- 
ceming harmful acts of adults performed 
against youths has been also broadened. 
Furthermorep the Children's Charter was 
adopted op May 5, 1951, with the object of 
establishing fundainentaJ principled on 
general matters pertaining to youths, taking 
Up the fundiimental hniuan rights of youths, 
social reaponaibillty. and cleanup of environ¬ 
ment, as well as expressing In the form of 
proclamatiop such problems as Livelihood 
protection» guaranteemg education and 
labori coordination of aociul and family 
enviroumentH etc. With such successive 
formulatidp of new sys^teiOK concerning the 
gtiaruntce of juvenile human rights and the 
orientation of juvenile protection and 
guidance, the youth problem has become re- 
examineii from a completely different ungio. 
On the other hand a radical change has 
been also t^bserved since the war's end in 
the social and family environment surround¬ 
ing juveniles. A great many juveniles ioat 
their families, which had been the home- 
ground of their everyday life, in which their 
souls had aJwiiys remainedt In which a warm 
nnd wholesome bringlng-up had been guar- 
tmleed. A great many juveniles lost their 
parentBp brothci^, sisters, relatives by the 
war. and were turned adrift ns the waifs 
thrown upon their own resotjrL'e.s amidst 
the extremely confuaed after math of the 
wnr. Even in caaes of those whoso parenta 
or other guardians w^re alive and well, the 
endeavor to meet and understand the physi- 
caL raontal, and emotionaJ needs of yoptha 
could not help being neglected. The 
moral cultEvfltion for them wm also left 


behind, consequent on the gradual deatltu- 
tion of family life brought about by the 
cunibinaliutL of shortnge of commodltieSp ag¬ 
gravation of inflalloD, housing shortage, 
sudden low^ering of living standard, etc. In 
addition con.^iderable gap of the sense of 
the timea between the youths sad their 
parents made the mental relation a weak 
and e^lrangcfl one. It might be mid that 
almost aJI the youths have thuB lost their 
families as the priimrj* mental and phyBical 
prop and stay. 

To make matters womo,. various social 
conditions have been completed in pjst-war 
Japan which are of no use for the whole¬ 
some cultivation of youths but of great use 
for the degradstion of them. Black-market 
dealings, lax moral of adulla, flood of ob¬ 
scene mBga7.inee, awakening drug addict ion^ 
rampaney of good-for-nothing fellownsr craw 
for Japanese pinball, mahjong, mambo, etc., 
naturally swayed the Juvenile mind from 
rectitude in relation to the social syntemUp 
custoniE, public morals, etc.p au w'eII a-s 
created youths' distrust of adulU. Fur¬ 
thermore youths themselves had been sub¬ 
ject to kindi^ of baneful influences during 
the war-time drafting, student mobilEiiatlonp 
evacuation, etc., and not a few of demobili- 
Kees have abandoned themselves to despair 
nut rewarded for their efforts in battlefield 
at the rii^k of their lives. Upon thoae 
youths pDSt-w’^ar social conditiona and family 
life could not hut produce a bad effect, and 
they have begun to justify their unjuatifi- 
ablo acU confining themselves to a mentally 
in.sular world For them liberty meant lib¬ 
erty without responsibility, liberty de¬ 
generated into lawlesanee^. 

These confused aftermath has Inevitably 
resulted in the degradation of youths on the 
whole, and juvenile crimes have become ex¬ 
ceedingly shucking both in kind and number. 
The annual number of criminal cages by 
juveniles t under 20 years of age) was: 
(&4,7^t7>* 1946 ailpTDO), 191T (104.829*, 
1048 il24>g3Gi. 1949 nSlpSlS). I960 U&a,^ 
4201, 1961 1160,433 ^ 1952 r 143,247) p 1953 
U20,D97>, ID54 020,513). The statistics 
showed that ihe year 1951 was the peak of 
juvenile crimes, and the immber of cases in 
the same year was three times an many as 
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that of (^6^550) and aimultfineously 

accounted fof approximntely 25% of the 
total number of erimea ooiamitted in 1951. 
Of theao juvenile erinies the increa^a in 
auch atroeioua ones as r!njrdet,i incendia- 
rismi bur^laf:^' with violeuMp and assault, 
and the nymber of such criffies in 19&4, 
-l.BSop reached & times as many as that of 
pre-war years. Aside froni those setaaliy 
comniitted itidictoble offences p 4 30p4&9'cases 
were reported in 19 h^ in which juvenile 
were admcniished of having lethal wea- 
pc.a 5 , loafing on the jobSp playing truant, 
embezzling household goodsp smokingt etc. 
Thefie figures show- how the condltlonB 
of the poet-w-ar juvenile delinquency and 
Climes have been aeriouB^ seeing from either 
the kind or the number. And it can be Eatd 
that upon the fact that such phenomenon 
has been not limited to the juveniles belong¬ 
ing to a certain exceptional position^ cir- 
cnntstance, social classj or vocational class, 
but common to those of almost all cls-sses or 
envlroDments, lies the importance and 
specific features of post-war juvenile pro¬ 
blem. 

With gradual stabillssation of the State 
and social conditiooa getting out of the 
perfect chaM immediately after the war, the 
importance of juvenile problem baa begun 
to arrest attention of tho Diet, administra¬ 
tive orf^isation, and non-govemmental or- 
ganizatioDSt and measures have been gra¬ 
dually taken so aa to prevent Juvenile crimes 
and delinquency io parallel with regenerat¬ 
ing ddinquent juvenilea anci juveniles com¬ 
mitted crimes. The setup to coordinate 
each of such crgani^ationii in charge of pro¬ 
tection and care of ddiiiquent youths has 
been also edtabUnhed step by step. Newly 
farmed or reconstructed uon-govemmental 
crgnnimtlons concerned about juvenile 
problem have launched their activities. 
Though the improvement of cnvlrounieutal 
conditions such as the reconstruction of 
State structure, recovery of economic sltua^ 
tions. and alabilfstation of people** living, 
cannot as yet be described as satisfactory, 
it ifl noteworthy that, consequent on the 
increase in paying attention to the youths 
who are the support and driving force of 
future Japriiip the State and people have 
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begun to cooperate to actively cope wiLh 
such confronting problems as harmful 
movies and publications, awakening drug 
nddictlorw long-pending absentees from 
achool, non-attendantSi human traifiv, etc.* 
with the object of protecting youths from 
disagreeable environment as wdl aa pre- 
venxing degradation of them. 

In place of such pre^^entive and protective 
measures, a more positive attitude has be¬ 
gun to be taken up quite recently in dealing 
with juvenile problem, for the purpose of 
briiiging about an internal revolution In 
youths themselves In such a way that they 
can have correct and healthy critical power 
on the harmful* can be absorbed in whole- 
soine entertainment, recreation, and culturor 
and can grow up to be robust membera of 
society w ith distinct self-^oiisciousoe^s and 
originality, in other ^vords, though it is 
needless to say that the State, commuDity 
and family ought to continue to take up 
juvenile problem of present Japan as the 
probloTn tci winch they are responsible, the 
importojice of self-con scinusneas of the 
yfiuth^ themselves Is being more and more 
emphofl^ed as a vital factor to the solution 
of such problems. 

Organs, facilities, organizations 
dealing with juvenile problem 

Cvordinating Organs 

Centra] Juvenile I'roblem Committee. 
Established in the Cabinet with the object 
of securing appropriate coordination of 
admin i tit rut I VO notions of gavemmental 
organic coneemed aa w^l as establishing 
all-ovt^r State mcaauresp In tuforcitig lawa 
OonrefTLlng juvenile problem such ati the 
Child Welfare Lflw% the Juvenile Lanv. the 
Labor Standard Lnwv the Employment 
Security Liiw, Ihe School Education Law', 
the Social Education Law, etc. By the 
establishment of this committee, the setup 
to devdse cixirdinated State measures n- 
galnst juvenile problem was nearing cotn^ 
pletloD. 

Local Juvenile Problem Comnaittee* 
Eslflbljshed in concert with the Ceotrai 
Juvenile Froblent Committee •with the object 
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of sect)ring appropriate coordination of 
action of local admioiatrative orgnn in 
prefectureOt citic!>, towns and villages. 

Admiimtmtive Organs 

Ministry of Health and Welfare. The 
rcflpanaible Mmlstry for the enforeemeat 
of the Child Welfare Law, in charge of 
matters concemuig security of living of 
juvenile-i, prevention of juvenile dEdiaqu- 
ency. protection and guidance of mentally 
and physcially bandicapped juveniles, of 
delinquent juveniJes. of orphans, and of 
foundlings, healLh guidance of juveniles, 
assistance and guidance on betterment of 
living and culture of juvenilea, auperviBion 
and guidance of child welfare Institutions, 
etc. As local organs carrj'ing out these 
functions, Child Welfare Centers, Welfare 
Offices, Child Welfare Officials, Social Wel¬ 
fare Secretaries, and Child Welfare Worhers 
are established to take charge of casework 
concerning Juveniles needing protection, 
family guidance, protection by accom¬ 
modating juveniloa in child welfare insti¬ 
tutions, consultation for betterment of 
everyday life of juveniles, groupwork. etc. 
Aside from these. Child Welfare Counciljt 
are estahlished in the Ministry of Health 
and W'elfarc and In every prefecture, tak¬ 
ing charge of investigation of and delibe¬ 
ration on over-all problems concerning child 
welfare, in parallel with giving necessary 
ad%'Ice to makers and sellers of harmful 
movies and publicatlnoiu as well us recom¬ 
mending wholesome and cultural asaeus for 
youths. 

Ministry of Education, The responsible 
Ministi')' for the enforcement of laws con¬ 
cerning Juvenile education such as the 
School Education Law, the Sociai Education 
[jaw, etc., in charge of supervising and 
guiding matters concerning compulsory 
education, special education of those mental¬ 
ly or physically handicapped, planning, 
promotion, and encouragement of social 
edticatlon, school feeding, health and physi¬ 
cal education at schools, vocational Ques¬ 
tion, etc. As for local organa prefecturul 
and municipal Boards of Education are 
established, which take charge of operation 
of compulsory education, education of work¬ 


ing juvenllea. operation of special educatioo. 
encouragement of activities of Civil Halls, 
guidance on educational fictivities outside 
the school, school management, etc. 

Mihlsiry of Justice, The responsible 
Ministry* for the enforcement of the Juve¬ 
nile Law and the Offenders Prevention and 
Rehabilitation Law, in charge of niattere 
pertaining to protection and correction of 
juveniles committed Crimea or of criminal 
nature, prevention of crimes, rehabihLation 
guidance of offenders. Aa local organs 
^king charge of correctional education of 
Juvenile oifendfirs. probation work. etc.. Re- 
formatorJes, Juvenile Prisons, Juvenile 
Diagnostic Centers, Probation Offices, Pro¬ 
bation Officers, Rehabilitation Workers, 
Local Offenders Prevention anti Rehabilita- 
tiem Boards, etc., are established. 

Ministry' of Jjibor. The t'e.ipongible 
Ministry for the enforcement of the Labor 
Standards Law, and the Employment Secu¬ 
rity Law, in charge of an per vision and 
guidance of matters pertaining to employ- 
ment of Juveniles, security and stability of 
labor conditions. As locoi organs taking 
charge of Gmpkyment exchange, vocationaJ 
guidance, labor education, working hours, 
labor contract, stahilication and supervision 
of other labor conditions, etc.. Public Em¬ 
ployment Security Offices, Labor Standards 
Inspection OtKces, Local Offices of Women 
and Minom, and Public Vocational Training 
Centers are established. 

.National Police .Agency. The centra! 
l^vemmental office responsible for the po¬ 
lice actions pertaining to control of juvenile 
crimes, guidance of juveniles liable of com¬ 
mitting crimes, control of crimes or envi¬ 
ronments harmful to the welfare of juve¬ 
niles, etc. 

Measures and Organizations to 
prevefii Juvenile Oeliiufusncy 
and. Crimes 

In order to prevent juvenile ddinquency 
and crimoii it Is neceaaary on the one 
hand that mental and physical bad con- 
ditlonA of each juvenile ate to be con¬ 
quered, while, on the other, efforts must 
be exerted to create w'hotesome and cul- 
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tured tnvirotimeiit both in communitiDs and 
in families. As for the coordination of 
family environmeiit, such organs aa Child 
Welfare Centera, Child Welfare Offiffialft, 
Sociul Welfare Secretaries, are giving 
advice and guidance on the maintenance of 
normal family life, through family consul¬ 
tation service, livelihood guidance, and 
the self-^onisciousnftHJi fiui ft yuiir- 
dian. The ecjordinfttien of individufll con- 
diticin^i of eiicH jwv^ile ih* ill caw there are 
personal eauseit nuch as mental er physical 
hBiidtcnps, delinquency H abnarmaJity in 
chftrHeten etc,* bein* rendered by casework, 
or liy accoitinandatlnir him in Homeii for 
;MeiitaSIy Handicapped Children* Hemes for 
PhysLically Handicapped ChildreUp or Momea 
for JuA-enile Trainine and Education* As 
for the coordmiitioa of siocial environment, 
indeitendeiit and voluntary activities are 
bcinir carried out by those cancemed in 
echool education and child welfare work+ 
through Children'a Centers, Plny-GroundjBt 
club activities with Civic HftUfl as their 
centers> spare hnurri guidancct whdesoine 
entertainment* recreation activities, etc. Ln 
addition, the enlightemcont activities car¬ 
ried out by the efforts and cooperation of 
various juvenile and Avomen's organiaations 
have begun to play a big role in coord ina^ 
tlon of family atid social environment. 
Regional setup Avith the object of juvenile 
protection and cultivation have been <dso 
consolidated, accompanied by the positive 
activities i>f rapidly increasing IoobI organi-- 
nation» spontaneously formed by youths 
themselves. Chief organizations carrying 
out such actUitie* are: V3ICA, YWCA* 
Japan Boy Scouts Association, Japan Girl 
Scouts AsaocsiitiOB, Japnn Big Brothers and 
Sisters Association, 4-H Clubs, Japan Sea 
Scouta Association, Japan Yonth Hostel As¬ 
sociation. Japan UNESCO Students* Asso¬ 
ciation* etc. Aside from these a great many 
children's groups and children's cluba are 
organised in local commiinitieSp and other 
non-govemmenta! organ Ian tions such ns 
PTA'St mnthefft* clubs, mothern' groups, 
crimes prevention organizations* etc., are 
couperating in the nctlvities concerning 
Juvenile oiTairSp 


Protective Meamres against Ju¬ 
venile Delinquents anti 
Offenders 

The juvenUea liable of cammltting crimes 
or conimitted Crimea are aotified to the 
Child Welfare Center or the Family Court. 
Of those notified: to the Child Weifare 
Center if It has been decided from the view^ 
point of Avelfare policy that to give protect 
tive guidance should the beat Avay* mea- 
aures are tahen Ln accordance with the Child 
Welfare Law. HoAveveri of those juveniles, 
if it has been decided that the corrective 
rehabilitation b necessary frcim the view¬ 
point of criminal policy, they are aent to the 
Family Court* If it has been decided from 
the view^point of Avdfare policy Lbat to give 
protective guidance should be the best Avay^ 
they nre sent to the Child Welfare Centers 
ao as to Jet them receive measures in accord¬ 
ance with the Child Welfare Law^ As for 
the juveniles being notified and sent to the 
Family Court, investigation and diagnosis 
are made in conformity with the Juvenile 
Law, In case it has come to the conclusion 
that the protective disposition should be 
most reasonable the decision to that e^ect 
is reached by adjudgment while in case 
the critniftal punishment is necessary the 
juveniles are ’H^cofdingly sent to public pro¬ 
curators. 

Meoiaurert in accordance with the Child 
Welfare l^w* The Child Welfare Centers 
investigate and make psychologic ah niedl- 
cfil, mental hygienic* and social diiignOttis 
of the juA*eniles and their families. And* 
in Accordance with the results of such in- 
vestigotion and diagnosis* the protective 
guidance of juveniles are carried out by 
any one measure of (1J giving adinonitioD 
to the juveniles and their gtiardifmSp fS' 
giving Continuotis guidance of Child Wel¬ 
fare Ofiicjiilf^. Social Welfare Secretaries* or 
Child Welfare Workera, to the juvenU^-s and 
their guardianii, or accommodAting in 
ftuch child WGifore institutions as Homes 
for Juvenile Training and Educationp ChUd- 
ren^fl Ht>mea* Homes for Mentally Handi¬ 
capped ChUdren, etc. 
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M«asur«s in accordance with the Juve¬ 
nile Law, Those adjudircd by the Family 
Court are subjected to protective dieposi- 
ttoB by any one measure of U) referr- 
inff to the probation by Protection end 
Surv’eillance Statione, i2i referring to 
Homes for Juvenile Training and Edu¬ 
cation or Children’s Homes, and 13) 
referring to Reformatories. In detaii, (In 
nwessary aupervision, training and reha¬ 
bilitation work are carried ooi by Probation 
Officers or Jnnlor Probation Officials attach¬ 
ed to Protection and Surv'eillonce Stations 
with the <d>ject of helping the cultivation 
and rehabilitation of juvenile offenders os 
well 03 preventing them from repetition of 
crimes; <2i necessary livelihood, vocation a] 
and Gducationnl guidances are given at 
Homes for Juvenile Training and Education 
or at Children’s Hames so as to correct de- 

Family 

It la sometime fiaid that theriJ ia a 
characterLslk family system In Japan. 
Same even think that the iamily ay stem 
Jfi;)aii end be treaced as far back as the 
Japaaest' biatory itaeif. Howeverp they are 
making a oiiatake in thinkldir so, for the 
family syaUjin, or the jmiriiircbal family, ifi 
a product of iapaoeac i^ociety which haa 
undcritDde similar hiatoriral devcitipment 
to ev^ry other coaotry of he world; andp 
at the flame time, this patriarchal jam or the 
patriarchal flyateBci ct faTniJy life existed at 
feast once in the hialary of all the natioiLfl, 
and by no mcana the one poculiar only to 
Japan. Fustel de Coulanges gave an ac¬ 
count of laiTuliefl of ancient Home and 
Greece in hifl notable work cite antique” 
and if a Japanese read it now he 
would think that de Coitlanjrefl wrote about 
the family Ufe in JapaHs Aa such Homan 
and Greek family system, based upon the 
ancestor worship, wan nothing else hut the 
forebears of Euriipean one. it in no wonder 
that the European cotiutries once had the 
family flysiem IdenticiiJ with that of our 
countrj'. However* in Europe and in Ame¬ 
rica, which had inherited European mci^le of 
Jiving, the nneient and medieval family sys- 


Imquenl chnracter of the iuvcnilefl referred 
to as well afl to pave the way for making a 
comeback to the community; and (S) neces¬ 
sary corrective trainings isuch aa diHcipIined 
liviagp vocational guidance, education, and 
medical Lreattoent are carried out for juve- 
ndea sent to Hefonnatoricflp with the object 
of enabling them to rehabilitate as a 
member of flociety« 

Criminnl puniflhmenu When juveniles 
commit crimes deserving of death, penal 
servitude, or impri.flonment, they are sent in 
public procurators and subaequently 
judged by slmiJar processe;^ to g-cneral crl- 
minnJ cafles. However, strong educational 
coloring is observed in regard to JuvenileSp 
in such expedients an mitigntloii of capital 
puniflliment and life imprisoiimEnt, aenteiice 
of indeterminate fienaltyr aei^'iiig the flen- 
teoce in Juvenile Prisons, etc. 

System 

tem became on the ebb ^ince the nu^dern 
ago opened attended by the permeatiem of 
individualistic thoughts and w'ns gmdunlly 
taken the piace of by the mixfeni mude of 
family life. That Is to S8>v the older family 
life in which a ao-tQ-gay ihousehold) 
was ideologically esLahlished to be infinitely 
flUGccedcd from ancestors to diflcendimls^ to 
be maint-QiJnod and devoted to, hf|fi changed 
into the one in which the ‘"household'" is 
Cong ide red to be the fruit of matrimony and 
upbringing of infants, and husband, wife, 
children and other members of the family 
moke their living by the Income mdivldual¬ 
ly obtained by one or more of the composing 
niembera of the ‘‘houaehDld". Identity or 
aoclal pof^ition of one's ancestors is no longer 
cared at all, nor lineage ami fflmiiy honor. 
The nbitlty of aji individual in the only thing 
worth confliderlng. in preceding passages 
tlie writer explained that the individualistic 
thoughts played nn gmall part in putting tL 
period to the patriarchaliam in European 
countries; the ex press I on may be changed 
in another way thati because such ijidivi- 
dnaliflm was a form of thoughts iaeviEably 
brought forth by the change of social struc¬ 
ture, the family system as well as the an- 
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cestor worship had to demy conjsecineiit on 
Iheir ipapprapriiitiness and un-esfleritiallty 
to the modem mode of living. 

Be the matter what it may it is itn obviou^i 
fact that, cojitraiy to the lapse of 50 to IW 
years sioce the collapse of the patriarclial 
system of family life in Eiiro|ieaa and Ame¬ 
rican comitriea, the ayatem still outlines in 
Japan—even legally existed up to I£*4?—and 
at lea^t this fact can be said the specl5c 
feature of Japan. And, when one eomea to 
think of the world historical fact that what 
put a period to the family syatem was the 
econoidio devekpment, it is nothing one 
should feel proud of that the family system 
still outlines in Japan- 

Tho^ie who want to see the family system 
of Japan must viait a farm village, the more 
remote from a city the better. Farm areas 
east or north of Tokyo may be most suitable 
for this pLirpose. 

Suppose you visit a farm house„ When 
you open the kQuhidaka^^hQji (talbuklrted 
iicreen) and enter the house^ you will usu¬ 
ally find a wide hall* the unOogred half in 
the place for agricultural handworks and 
the remaining half is in tntKSt i:ases cover¬ 
ed with tmat) or boardn A fire¬ 

place is made In this matted or board floor* 
Visitors are greeted iind talk on businefis 
at the fireside^ but wrhkh seat arc you to 
take? May be you will ait down at random 
only according to convenience. 

lo fact, however, the seats at fireside are 
established iwpectively for the patriarchy 
his wife, visitor* etc. The front seat* 
i$ for the patriarchy and the right 
or left side seat of yofeosa is for the wife, 
which is called The seat facing 

kakaia is the vkitor^a aeaL The 

seat facing is kijiri, the loweat seat 

for those in charge of the fireplace, andr aa 
servants or yome fwifel of the patrlarch'is 
son usually take this seat, it Is also called 
Z^oificza. If you have visited a farm house 
and accidentally seated youraelf, foe la- 
stancep at ifokoza (patriarch^a sifsiti, the 
partiarch will become confuted without tak¬ 
ing any other seat at fireside. In auch co^ 
we naturaUy think that he might temporari- 
iy sent himself at kaknzit ur kyakiat!^ but it 
seems that the patriarch, w^ho ha:i lived only 


in farm housci think it impossible to take a 
seat other than It Is rather ridi¬ 

culous for ufl to see upset and confused 
patriarch. At may rate, such firmly estab¬ 
lished seating order at fireplace is nothing 
else hut the visible aspect of patriarchalisirit 
and that the order ia so firmly established 
that the patriarch cannot even temporarily 
take a seat other than tClU how 

firmly the patriarchal authority is main- 
talned* 

Like any other country the farmers are 
the guards of the last fortress cf patrlat- 
chailsm in Japan, Though it cannot but 
give an uut-of-date impress loo m titles m 
case we say the family aystem outHnea in 
Japan even at present, the truth of these 
w’ords can bo easily proved in rural aroua. 

The fact that the patdarchnl authority is 
firmly ostabhshed has a dose relation to- 
prImogen Ital thoughts os a matter of course^ 
and the superiority of status of the eldest 
son is surprisingly remarkable. The Japa¬ 
nese language has au precise equivalent of 
"brother," ^^Enider‘% or “frere*" and bo- 
Liveeji the elder brother ts^^ter'i and the 
younger brother ^stsler j a verbal dktinc- 
llon is always essablished; even In ciise the 
word 4 brothers or sisters ^ lit, 

elder brother, or sister, and younger bro¬ 
ther, dr sister > is used the idea implied in 
It is A so-to-say addition of them {elder 
brother, or sister, pips youuger brotherj or 
slateri, and not the one implied in such 
words os "■ brother^\ ruder'** or *^f^ere^^ 
which means the children of i=LflTne parents 
without taking their order of age into con¬ 
sideration, The age distinction l& made be^ 
cause the possibility to become patriarch in 
future Jfl strongest in the eldcBt, There- 
forOi when passing the time In irmall talk 
about, for Instance, the retatlonsbips of 
others, the Japanese Is usually nut satisfied 
only with the explanation that A is the bro¬ 
ther of B; it is necessary to explain that A 
is the elder tor younger} brother of B- 
Such relics of premogenital thoughts are 
clEarly ob^en'cd even in cities^ lo stay noth¬ 
ing of the farming areas. 

for the problem of matrimony the con- 
sanguineaii superiority or patrJa poteJ*tas 
adhering to the family system in distinctly 
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observed. The wtrriLan becoiiieis> 

by not so mtich a wife 

—dau^hter-in-lnw of huabajud's *'house- 
hold/' or, in reaiit>% of husbafld';^ pareotA. 
Thoufch the Japanese word tomr. la derived 
from ohsoletc Japanese word meaning '*a 
beaut if u] woman*\ the Chinese ideograph 
applied to jfom^ ataads for "*a woman lean¬ 
ing against a house tor houlieholdl^^ real- 
iitically shoM-ing the woman^s destiny under 
the feudalistic family sj’stem. 

Prior to the establishment of the family 
Rjrstem the matrimony was called }fohai or 
tAiimfitoi in Japan. Which roughly meant 
that a Tnan called upon hb flanc^ and called 
her name. These words were afterwards 
took the place of by rnfftUft{ (lit. formation 
of a relationjhip) or (Ut. joining 

of the daughter t or snn \ -in-law by marriage 
in a new' household’t, c?r» m the more cotloqii- 
lal eKpressIons^ yoJu^-i'H < lit, joitiing of the 
daughter-in-law by marriage in a new 
household) or yome-fort (lit, bringing the 
daiighter-jn-law by marriage to a new 
household ►.and the color of forming a new 
relationship between a "houfiehoid’^ and 
another "houflehold'^ has been so hightened 
that the origlDni meaning of marriage has 
bad to fade away at least phi'aseolugicnJly^ 
The marriage i^^ often expressed even at 
present ai if it were the presentation and 
receipt of a yoUng girh such aa "cine 
a dfiughter-indaw by marriage" or "'one 
hl^ daughter to another".. 

As l3 the daughter-in-law of the 

"‘huuiwhold" aa vyeU aa the wife of patri¬ 
arch'a non, the mcist Important duty called 
upon her has been to give birth to an heir- 
Similar fact can be found in the hlRtory of 
European countries, and the ancient Homans 
and Greeks even thought that wives without 
issue could be divorced. Howeverp conse¬ 
quent on the protection of women and pro- 
hibitiim of divorce by the Chrlatian religion, 
the divorce an the ground of barrenness was 
exterminated since. On the other hand 
there hna been established no fluch reatrlc- 
tiun on divorce In Japanp and, in eDnaef|U- 
ence. man has been able to divorce wife 
without issue; furtherMore, with strength¬ 
ening of patriarchal authority in the era, 
especially in the latter era. under the Toku- 


gawa Shogonale—the years of established 
feudalism—man became able to divorce his 
wife on any grounds that is, on no ground. 

To make matterB worse for women, di¬ 
vorce could not be claimed from wife's side 
unless the hufibaud wanted the dlaaolutiou 
of marriage. However cruelly ^he might 
be treated, it was not allowed to leave the 
husband's household unless the letter of 
divorce Avaa handed over by him. Even 
if the wife demanded the letter of divorce, 
if refused by husband,, that waa the end 
of It The husband could hand over or 
refuse the letter of divorce as he pleas¬ 
ed, without special reasons In either case. 
There was a thing which had played for 
several centuries the role of so-tcHsay 
asylum for those unfortunate and helpless 
women under the patriarchal syatemH con¬ 
tending with husbands* tyranny as well as 
protecting weak wives. It was the Tokel-ji 
Temple at Matsugncika, founded about 650 
years ago by Kakuson-ni after the death of 
her husbands Hojo Toklmune 11251^1284. 
the eigblh regent of the Kamakura Shogu- 
nate L The Temple has situated facing the 
famous Enkaku-Ji Temple acmaa the Kama' 
kiira Highway, and, while the latter has 
been closed to w^omen, the Tokei-^ji Temple 
has never allowed admittance to 
Down-trodden wives ofEan ran Into the 
Tetnpie for safety.- and shook off hnabanda' 
persuit. It was decided aftenvards by the 
temple canon that one who had spent 'i years 
In Ihc Temple aa ama (nun > could break off 
herself from mundane life as well as escape 
from the tyranny of husbauid. This Tbkei- 
jl Temple still exists at present near Kita- 
Kamakura Station of Yokosuka Hue, and 
gfatid GSOth anniversary service of founder 
KakuBfin ni was held in mB. The niaiii 
building, burnt down by the Great Earth¬ 
quake of 1223, was reconstrueted after¬ 
wards, find the Temple is in full flourish 
Tinw, However it Is no longer a Buddhist 
nunneiy% 

A l>QOk of "don"la*’ for women ruled the 
time during ihe latler part of the Tokugnwii 
Era : Onna-dtuffoku Uit. Women's Unlver- 
Though ihl^ book ia of unknovi'ji 
authorship the contents exactly express the 
thoughts of the then noted Japaneiw class I- 
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cai scholar Kalbara-Ekikeji^ who was at tha 
same time a follower of Confuciejiiam, The 
book prejiuhe:^ that u duty is In 

obeying othersi or that a woman should 
obey father when at home, obey husband 
when married p and obey children w^hen 
aged: this is called the virtue of 3 obe¬ 
diences. It is beyond the bounds of our 
imagination that how the women of those 
days w^ere forced to submit Lamely to sla¬ 
very, and how fervently the then med' 
scholar and even bluestockings taught that 
to put up with such slavery la the very 
virtue of the women. 

All these ethical codes were the products 
of the time in which n family itself w^ss a 
productive organp and the people produced 
through '^houcehold^' as well as made their 
Living by It ConsequenUy, with the change 
of productive family into the one with only 
consumptive functlqnp the thoughts that a 
person is to be respected as an individual 
have appeared In the limelight ss a matter 
of course^ 

Formerly it ivas thought that the ''house¬ 
hold'' was the very foundation of society^ 
And an indlvidua! w'as placed In the ae- 
condflry posltiotu A rule has been estab¬ 
lished that the '^houaehnld'' must bo suc¬ 
ceeded to by the patriarchal linesge^ and 
the family labor must be supervised by the 
patriarch. These stood in a causal relation 
to such cruel treatment os the divorce of 
barren wife, or such unfairness as the prl- 
fdogoni tur& In order to main Lb in the 
power [if patriarch the patriarchal authority 
was more firmly estahJiahed with advancing 
years, which, together with the consequent 
strengthening of man's husband’s and 
patemfl] rightSp inevitably resulted in ac¬ 
celerating the weakening of w*onmn''fi social 
position. It was in 1S73* 3 years after Lhe 
Restoration of Meijk that the claim of 
divorce from wife*s side was at Jong last 
recognized in Japan. 

In 1898 the so-called Meiji Civil Code was 
promulgated. Though newspapers at that 
time wrote up in a high-flown sityle that 
w'ith the promulgation of the Civil Cade the 
outlined family system was eaterminated^ 
neither the dignity of individual nor the 
equality of sexes could be virtually realized. 


The headship system was not abolished, the 
primogeniture was at ill legally provided for, 
and It was also prescribed that the w^lfe was 
incapable of diapgaing of her own propert>' 
without husband's approval 

After the termination of the World W'ar 
II A sweeping revision of the Civil Code was 
carried out in 1947* and the Idea of '^house¬ 
hold'* and patriarch, aucceasion to the head- 
flhlp of a house, primogeuitnre, wife's in¬ 
capability la dispasiog of her own property, 
went out of existence^ The new Coastltu- 
tion provided that* with regard to matters 
pertaining to marriage and the family, laws 
must be ea acted from the standpoint of 
indlvidusl dignity and the essential equa¬ 
lity of the sexes. However, it aeema that 
the general public^ especially those of 40 
years of age or over—who were mostly bom 
prior to the World War I—^ cannot shake 
themselves free from the cherished thought 
of mamtalning the ^'household." There is 
naturally a gap between auch thought or 
ientimont and the actual phases of human 
life^ to say nothing of the divergence from 
proviaJons of the Civil Code. This fact Is 
one of the great dllfieultles we are now con¬ 
fronting with. 

The Hoshis were a seml-commcrciak semi- 
agricultural middle-class family of a small 
rural city. About 30 years ago the house¬ 
holder left a wife and 2 boys to mourn his 
death. By mother's (widow's) endeavor 
the elder son became by that lime an assis¬ 
tant agricultural engineer, and the second 
son wflii working in the prefectural office* 
The mother looked for a bride for the elder 
son, and eventually such for the band of a 
mild-mannered daughter, Mitsue, of a 
family of neighboring village for her son. 
Though Mitsue did not feel Inclined to 
marry an unfamiliar man^ she found It hard 
to refuse the earnest request of her mother- 
in-lsw-to-ba. 

The life of the newly weds was a happy 
one and a boy was born in time; however, 
as it is said that lights are usually followed 
by ithadows, BfilKue's husband fell into a 
rivulet by accident on his way home trom 
a tnerry-ntuikiag and his body was found 
next morning. No time of grieving over 
his sudden death ivas allowed for Mitsue, ns 
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flbe to start laboring hard for the sake 
of subsistence of aged niother-iti-law, baby 
and herself. She eventually succeeded in 
managing to keep body and soul together by 
knitwork and teaching the technique of it, 
after taking a short course Ln a knitting 
Behool of nearby city. Howevert since 
around the days of MiUue's attending the 
city schoob mother-in-law's senttments be¬ 
gan to be estranged from her daughter-in- 
law. It seema that the mother thought it 
better to ^ansfer the patriarchal rights to 
the younger son, for, she thought, MiUue, 
who was after all a stranger to the Hoahis, 
bad probably no intention of maintaining 
the '^household'" and might even plan to re¬ 
move the property. At every chance the 
mother fell out with MItsue, and* when the 
harsh treatment became more than MiLsue 
could beiLT, she ran away from home with 
her chiJcL The motJier and her younger 
son subsequently trldd to dispossess her of 
her property on the plea of mamt 4 iining the 
"*Hosihi household/' However* with a aick 
child to feed, Mi Lane was no longer a yields 
lag, helpless woman. She made up her 
mind to secure even a strip of land or a 
squalid hut for her child who had been snf^ 
feriiig from spinal complaint. The matter 
wtbs thus resorted to mediation of the 
Family Court, with MItsue's mother-in-law 
os the declarant. 

One of the mediators was the attorney 
engaged by the mother-in-law. He per¬ 
suaded JSifitsue to go bark to her parents^ 
home, settling a small portion of property on 
her. Over against this Mitaue^ who had 
knowledge of new' Civil Code, stood hmi, as¬ 


serting her rights that the amall portion of 
property the attorney suggested was to be 
given to her mother-in-law and the re¬ 
mainder was due to Mitsue and her child. 
Legally speaking, Mltsup's deceased hus¬ 
band had inherit all the property' from his 
father as the only heir under the old Civil 
Code, and, when he died, his property was 
to be succeeded to by his wife (MLtaue) and 
child, the only direct lineal descendant, in 
uotnplmnce with the new Civil Code. 
Mitaue maintained her opinion that this 
was the fundflineoUl idea of the new Civil 
Code^ ’while her mother-in-law did not re¬ 
cede an inch standing by her opinion that 
if the matter wm settled in favor of MItsae 
the ^^Hoshi household’' should collapse. 
Had the case happened in former years, it 
is as clear as nuouday that Mitsue bad to 
go back to her pnrenls' home with a small 
alimony and pocket the insult. The Civil 
Code now in effect has, on the contrary, pro^ 
tected such people as MiUue and her son^ 
oven at the cost of the "Htishi household". 

In fact^ this complicated cose haa not 
brought to a conclusion as yet. However* 
It Can be said that the radical change of 
general social condition of .Tapan Is symboli¬ 
cally condensed into this case. 

Tid# rises. The wavea dash agaJiist th* 
ahore reef and splash. The reef withstands 
coolly However* as the tide riaea higher 
the combat between waves and reef sub¬ 
sides, and the reef is submerged before 
long. By this time one cannot find out 
the position the reef situated. Such scene 
reminds oa of the heightening of the tide 
of a new age. 
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Diseases in Japan and Medical 
Expenses of its People 


Quantity and quality of people’s 
diseases 

it is extremely difficult to CQi'rect- 

]y th& quautity and quality of diseases in 
jApau. 

it IB not long since the study of tliis 
nature started even in foreign conn- 
trieis and It was not untiJ 1948 tliat a 
survey wios conducted on dJi^eaBen Luvolvitig 
the whole Japanese people* 

Such a Burvey has been conducted once 
a year fiince 1948 by favestigatiiig families 
for a one-month period by means of a 
aample survey method. 

The survey deal^ vrith occurrence of dis¬ 
eases by consider ing as patients those who 
have received medical treatment due to 
abnormal conditfemsp both physienj and 
mentalj those who have been confined to 
bed without receiving medical treatment 
and those who have stayed out of routine 
business for more than 1 day. 

The basic Investigation for w^elfare ad¬ 
ministration conducted on April 1 of each 
year inv^estigatea percentages of sick people 
on the Same definition. 

The result of the people's health survey 
conducted in Octobeirj 19&4 rewaled that 
the disease Incidence rnte per 100 persona 
per annum was 188, the duration of gick- 


nei%3 per person per year was 28-7 days and 
the average duration of a sickness was 32.6 
days* 

Compared with the result of investiga¬ 
tion in 1949 the incidence rate increased 
three timea and the duration of sickness 
per person increased also 1.8 timeSp show-^ 
lug an appreciable increases In the five-year 
period. 

According to the investigation conducted 
on May 12^ 1964, the number of people 
who received medical treatment at hospitals 
(including dental clinics) totaled 2^820,000 
Including 880,000 who were hospitalized 
and 2,240,000 out-patients. This ahows that 
448 out of every 100,000 pemomi were 
hospitalized and 2^569 others received treat¬ 
ment AS out-patients, or one out of every 
38 persons was sick in one way or another* 

The above figure shows an Increase of 
about I.D times as rempaxud with tho re¬ 
sult of investigation conducted in 1949. 

Apart from the above survey, eatlmated 
figures of patients obtained from monthly 
reports of hospitals showed that the rates 
of in-patients and out-patients per day in 
1955 were 452 and 557^ totaling 1^009, This 
figure is about 1*8 times as many as that 
of 563 recorded for 1949. 

The result of a survey conducted on 
pcople'^s health in 1964 showed that the in- 
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ctdeiic^ of respiratory diseases accounted 
for the greatest percentage of 38 per cent 
(mtluding S 2 per cent of simple cold* fol¬ 
lowed by diseases of digestive organs with 
16 per cent (including diarrhoea, enteritia, 
diseases of teeth** and senility and others 
with 13 per cent. 

The average duration tjf diseases declined 
to 12.6 dayi^ tn 1954 from 2 L 4 days in 
1949 . ahowlng a tendency toward an in* 
crease of mild esses and a timck healing. 

The stir%^ey also showed that MA per 
cent of those who suffered from dij^es-ie^ 
received some Idncl of medical treatmentp 
while 0.6 per cent did not have any treat¬ 
ment aJ all. 

Of those who received treatment. 50 per 
cent consulted doctors and dentists and 47 
per cent took patent medicines. 

Of those who did not receive treatment^ 
29,2 per cent was accounted for by pay- 
chotics and 15 per cent by decrepita and 
Dthera^ 


Of those .>tutrcriiig frotn other diseases, 
more than 90 per cent received some kind 
of treatmeaL 

Those ainicted with diaea.^es mentioned 
below had a high rate of consulting phyai- 
cians: Tuherculoais; venereal diseases; 
^ignant neoplasmi diseases of the hear¬ 
ing organ; pneumonia; bronchitis; diseases 
of nose and nostrila^ diseasea of larynx and 
tonsils; pregnancy; parturition and puer¬ 
peral diseases; major diseases of newJy- 
bom babies (eincluding diarrhoea and in- 
flam mat ion of in teytinea). 

Those Alhicted with diseases caused by 
intestinal worms (round worm* duodenal 
wofiOt etc.)* acute infEaimnation of the nose 
and threat {cold), etc. depend on patent 
medicines in a high percentage. 

These suffering from neuralgia, mhain- 
uiation of the nerve, arthritis and rheum¬ 
atism received treatraenU by massours* 
acupuncturists, mojta-cauteriflta and judo- 
orthopaedists. 
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Medical ex])eTises of the people 

The amount of medical expenditures of 
the Japanese people has been increasing 
steadily due to the Increase in the number 
of patienta as mentioned earlier and an In¬ 
crease in the amount of medka] expenses 
per each caae. 

The esUmated amount of medical ex¬ 
penditures showed a steady Increase from 
117 . 2911 ' million yea in 1951 {¥ 1.336 per 
capita) to 154,590 miHion vm in 1952 


<¥1,798 per c&pitfi), and further to 208,300 
mtllicin trea Jo 1053 <¥2.304 per capita). 
The ratio of medical expeosea of the 
pOQpie Hgainst their incomes increased from 
2.6 per cent in 10B1 to 2,9 per cent in 1952 
and a.6 per cent Ln 19BS. 

Jt is dilRciiU to make a correct compari- 
aon of Japan's medical expenditures with 
those of other countries in view of the 
varying conditions in each country. 
However, it is an established theory that 
the umount of national ntedicai expenses 
should be limited to less than 8-^ per cent 
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of the nationul mcome» and th& p^rcentagi? 
In Japan is approachLni; this limit. 

Therefi>r€> the position occtipied hy th^ 
modicaJ expenditures In the naticmiU eco¬ 
nomy cannot bu l^ored and their effect Es 
important. 

As for the method of payment for re^ 
celvin? medical treatment^ the ratio of 
payment with public funds including those 
of S(K!;ial security and livelihood protection 
mcreased appreciably the nuinber of cases 

Organization of Public 

Organization of national health 
adm ini Nitration 

The Fig. 1 below shows the organ lotion* 
al structure of the national heallh and 
welfare administration In Japan. The idea 
of cloae cooperatiorL luxLong the delds of pre¬ 
ventive medicine, medical care, social wel¬ 
fare and social Inaurance being maintained, 
the Public Sanitation Burcaun Medical Af* 
fairs Bureau, and Pharmaceutical and Sup- 


In which medical expenses were borne by 
individuals gradually decreased^ 

In September, the number of caaee 
In which the expenses were borne by indi¬ 
viduals accounted for 4^.5 per cent, pay¬ 
ment with soeiiil security funds 50.9 per 
cent, and that with funds covered by the 
livelihood protection law L5 per cent. 

However, in November 1953, the percent¬ 
ages were KA and 3.1 In the above 
order. 

Health Administration 

ply Bureau, together with the children's 
Bureau ahare rftsponai hill ties on health ad^ 
minlstrutiun in the ^eld of prevailvc med¬ 
icine, medical care, pharDiaceuticni supplies* 
nnd maternal and child hygiene, respec¬ 
tively. With the assistance of statistical 
serticea rendered by the Health and Wel¬ 
fare Statistic Division of the Ministry, 
Bureaus direct the health proframs 
by giving ordera to the local Frefectural 
governmentsI, The following Is the 
or gani national char I ns of 


OrtiRiuba]! cf tbt iurliiauy if mm & WfldJtri is \m 


Minlsler'i 

Secretariat 


-Personnel AfTaira Section 
GenoraJ Affairs Section 
Accounts Seetkm 
Office of FrOgrmni Evaluation 
— Olhee of Chief Liaison Officer* International AfTairs 


B^aith £ Welfare _] 
Statistlca Division I 


—General AfTairi and Field SUiT Sect ion 
Eeporti and AnalysU Sectldfi 
—Tabulation Section 


National Parka _ Administratton Section 

Division I— planning Section 


Ptiblk Sanitation 
Bureau 


—General AfFnirB Section 
Nutrition Section 
Health Center Section 

__ Tuhemilosia Prevention Section 

Acute Cumniuiiicable Disease Prevention Section 
Prevention A Besearch Seetion 
— <]oa]rantine Section 
—Environmental Sanitation Section 
Envlroiiinental _ Food Sanitatiun Section 
Sanitation Division Water-worksi and Sewerage Section 
— Veter3nar>' Sanitation Section 
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1 

^Hodt»I AfT&trs Bumu — ^ _ 

I 

I 

I 

Phjifmftceiitical Kcd Supply Bureau 

i 

I 

I 

i 

f— S dcUI Affairs Bureau - 

I 

I 

— Childreti’s Bureau -—-- 

^Insurance Eurean^ - 


—Repatriaticm Relief Bureau 


Affiliated liLstituikmi— 


■^Hadkal Affain Secticm 
Dental Section 

Nurs^ Section 
Lj^idaticfi Guidance Section 
Managetneut Section 
Natlona] Hospital Section 
NatiOQDJ SanaCorlutn Section 
— Arrangement Section 
— Ent^riae Section 
PhamuceutkaJ Affairs Section 
Drug Manufacturing Section 
Inspection SerHon 
BiologIcaU Section 
—Narcotic Section 
— Genera] Affalra Section 
Protection Section 
RehabOitation Section 
Life Improvement Section 
—Institution Section 
— Planning Section 
Child Protection Section 
Child Care Sectjon 
—Maternal 4 Child Health Section 
^General Affairs Section 
Health Insurance Seetkm 
National Health rnaurance Section 
Welfare Pension Insurance Section 
Seatnen's Insurance Section 
Medical Care Section 
— Actttrial A Statistical Section 
^General Affairs Section 
Repatriation Section 
Relief Section 

Arrangement Sectiona (lat to Snd) 
Demohllization Section 
Buabiess Sectlona (lat to 
Invcftigation Sectiona (lat to 3rd) 

Ejcamfnation Sections (Lst to 2itd> 

Accounts Section 
— Irfgal luvesUgation Section 

-luatitutc of Population Prohloms 
Inatltutc of Public Health 
National rnstHute of Nutrition 
National Institute of Health 
National Institute of Leprosy 
Port Quarantine Offices 
National Hospitals 
NatlGnaJ Sanatoria 

Nattoaal Institute of Hoapitol Adminiatratlon 
National Hygienic Laboratory 
National Home for the Blind 
N^tiotial Institution of Vocationnl 
Rehabilitation for the Phyalcally Handicapped 
^ Juvenile Tralnitig and 

—National Institute of Mental Health 
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Organization of local health 
administration 

In T^ponae to the afopfr-mentioned nA- 
tionai health admin istrative or^animtlon^ 
the health departments are ejiitablbhed in 
each prefectural govcmmtnt and larger 
municipal gdvernmtnts# in order to tarry 
cut their healtb pi*tjgtaina in coruplisnce 
with the national policies and profirrams 
directed by the Ministry of Health ^ 
Welfare. 

These prefectural and municipal govern¬ 
ments divide their political boundaries Into 
several "health center districts'", and the 
local health center is established in each one 
of those districts. At present there are 1T2 
health centers In this country» 

For the reason of geographical condi¬ 
tions, most of the healtb canters have their 
branch health units within their health 
center districts. 

Health Center 

In 1935^ the Govertunent felt the neces* 
slty of strengthening the program of pre^ 
vention of deseas^ and promotion of health, 
and consequently the first health center was 
established in Tokyo. 

Then* iti the foltowlng year, with the 
promulgation of the Health Center Law 
by the Diet, the Government laid down 
ten-y ear-prog ram for the eoastruetiou of 
oTD health centers and 1,140 branches. 
Within the same year^ 40 health centers 
were estabiished and the number was In¬ 
creased to 306 in the year of 1943. 

In I944> all other governmental public 
healtb institutions were ijitegrated with 
the existing health centers, and the net¬ 
work of 770 health centers were set up* 
slthDiigh they were poorly staffed with the 
limited professiotial utafT and their services 
were thoee of consultative and advisory 
nature. 
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“Kyushu Regionftl C.D^ Prevent ion Olficiol's 

Cmicp 

Regional BTAnchea of Moiical Affairs Bureau 
Regiuiiai Narcotic lavestigatori^ Offices 
—Local Repatriation Officer 

Howei'er^ the World War II devastated 
practkally all of these facilities and the 
program was at a standstill. But after the 
war, 675 health centers were reorganired 
and reconstructed. Since then, the health 
centers have been working as the '"drat 
front'* organiaations for public health pro¬ 
gram, in coliectjng and diatributing infor¬ 
mation on public healthp improving the 
ebvlronmental ^-uiltnUon^ and thus serving 
for the protection of people to get rid of 
health risks after the war. 

Under such circumatanees* the Henlth 
Center Law* was revised In 1947* giving 
them more responsibilities with authorities 
for Jocal health program. The funetions of 
health centers prescribed In the law at 
present are es follows: 

1. Health education 

2. Vital 

3. Improvement of nutrition and food 
sanitation 

4. Environmental sanitatioot including 
housing condition, water aupply^ sew¬ 
age dispesah drumugc* etc. 

5. Pubtic health nursing 

6. Medical social service 

T. Maternal and child health 

ij. Dental hygiene 

9. Laboratory tests and examination 
aervkea 

10, Prevention of tuberculoijis, venerea) 
diseases and other communicable 
diseased 

11, Other programs for the improve- 
moot and premotion of public health at 
the local level 

Parallel with the enforcement of health 
center functions, consideration was given 
to the location of health centers, the facili¬ 
ties and equIpmentSi and the number of 
personnel was increased. 

Thus the health centers with much 
strengthened services amounted to TH3 in 
all Japan as of the end of March 1055 and 
their activities became extensive. 
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NtmiiBr i! Hailtli Cenlctt vriI Usir Stitt 


Year 

No. of 
Health 
Center 


Number of Health Center Pe^^Ollnei 


Number 

of 

Physlciaai 

NOt of Public 
Health 

1 Nurad 

Others 

Total 

1K58 (Mar.) 

49 

99 

147 

343 

599 

1039 (« ) 

79 

156 

334 

G46 

S39 

mo f « > 

lOS 

216 

3£4 

7Sfi 

vm 

IMl { - ) 

134 

2m 

402 

m 

lj50& 

IMS < „ ) 

187 

^4 

551 


2,244 

1M3 { „ ) 

939 

478 

717 

IS7^ 

2^ 

tM*l i ) 

im 

612 

918 

2442 

3,672 

1945 t H' 1 

770 

M40 

3,593 

4JB30 

flgass 

1946 f « J 

770 


(MU3 

4,i0O 

9,622 

1W7 ( „ ) 

075 

mi 

3,21$ 

■kies 

8^556 

IMS ( „ > 

675 


4^ 

15,150 

1W76 

IMO ( „ ) 

675 

2M& 

4,975 

12439 

v&jsm 

1950 ( M ) 

669 

mi 

5,208 

Vim 


l&Bl ( » i 

704 

4^ 

6,683 

2±M4 


l OK! ( „ > 

12A 

4,506 

7352 


STp950 

1953 („ ) 

7SS 

4346 

7JS76 

2fk&4n 

33,971 

l**64 ( „ > 

773 

5,CIGS 

7,806 

•njm 

40,199 

19S6 ( „ ) 

7B3 

W74 

7J69 

2&,Qi&9 

ium 


Some eumpleo of the activities duriot 
the year 1D54 are as foJIom: Cases report¬ 
ed to the health centers; T.B. &23,10&; 
V.D. 18^*7255 406*4&1; Food Folsoniiig 

22,530. 

In addition to the above; all cases of preg¬ 
nancy and birth were reported. They also 
performed 2,372*142 casea of home visits, 
27,297 cases of V*D^ contact tracing, and 
dp351t759 cases of medical social services. 


The heahh centers supervised health ejs^ 
aTninatioQ for T.E. and preventive insoula- 
tion for comniimieable diseasie which are 
usually performed by the cominatiity au¬ 
thorities, schools and factories, with teciinl-^ 
cal jissistance on X-ray photci[grapby^ and 
Uklwratory testing of sputum. They also 
performed the health examination of people 
In the communities where the TB. were 
prevalent. They took l7,&72»44Sr indireci 
and l,27l,&46 direct X-ray photogmphe* 


Medical System 


People engaged 
in medical profession 

In order to secure proper medical treat¬ 
ment for the people, it ia nec^aary to Im¬ 
prove the quality of not only doctors and 
dentists but nUo health nuraea, maternity 
nuracfl, dental hygienists and X-ray tech- 
nidana who play auxiliary roles in giving 
medical treat men L 

la looking hack over the development of 
the medical ^atem of this country, ma|or 


efiforla have been made for achieving the 
above-mentioned goal. 

Lately^ the QUcdJty of thfise engaged in 
medical profession has improved appreci* 
ab|y\ Iniprovemeut of the quality of auch 
people ia one of the basic principles of the 
present medical Hysiem, 

Doctors and Dentists 

To be a doctor one inugt {(rad unto ftoiD 
a medical colleip!, take actual trnltUnj in 
hospitals or cllnlc» for a minimum of one 
year, luiss a national examination for pby- 
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and obtain a UcenBi? fram the Wel¬ 
fare Minister^ although there are a few 
CTceptloiis, 

Afl for a dentist^ the mme steps sheuld 
be taken with the exception of the aetuaJ 
tramm? after graduation from a medical 
college. 

Moreoveft 6-year study is required in 
medical colleges which Is 2 years more than 
in ordinary collegea. 

There is a group of doctors called doctors 
of Chinese medicine. They require the 
same qu alii!cation:^ at? ordinary doctors, but 
they treat patients on theories of oriental 
school of medkiue. 

They seldom use chemical drugs, but in¬ 
stead, use medicines that are made from 
medical hcrbi«. 

Inleni sy^lem and liatJonal examinaLmn 
Bystem. The system requiring a medical 
college graduate to have an internship of 
minimum one year to quaJify him for a 
national examination for physicians has 
been contributing to the improvement of 
their quality since it was adopted in 

Training on consultation and treatment 
munt be taken either at hospitals attached 
to roedkal colleges or hospitals designated 
by the Welfare Minister w^hile training on 
hygiene should be taken at riiaics designat¬ 
ed by the Welfare Minister. 

The^e are the standtird formula for the 
training: 

Periods Period of actual training will 
be 12 months* 

Training in various departments of medi¬ 
cine should be dune jiccordLng to the fol¬ 
lowing principles: 

Intenud medicine—5 months minimum^ 
of which 50 per cent should be devoted to 
traJnjrtg in tniemal medicine in the nar¬ 
row sense of tbo w^ord. The remoining 50 
per cent of the period should be devoted to 
training In ether departments* 

Field of surgery: G months minimum^ 
of which one month will be devoted to train¬ 
ing in obflteriea. Fifty per cent of the re¬ 
maining 5 months should be devoted to 
training in aurgeiy another &0 per cent 
to that in other departments. 

Hygiene: 2 weeks 

Jmtrilutes for bcLubI training. Stand¬ 
ard requirements of a hospital for training: 


Hospitals mu«t have at leaBt internal sur¬ 
gical, ubfiterld, gynecologicah otorhinolary- 
□gologieiU and ophthalmalogicfli depart¬ 
ments l it is d^irabk to have pediatrics, 
psychothempeutlct neuPDlogicai, dermatol¬ 
ogical and urinalogical departmenta in 
addition)* 

They also must have a ccnsiderAble num¬ 
ber of beds and enough in- and out-patienta 
required for actual training. 

Each department should have an inBtruc- 
tor having ample experience, extensive 
knowledge and noble character^ and a prop¬ 
er number fo assistants. 

The hospitals must be equipped with 
pathological, and bncteriolegical Inborator- 
ies. disBecting room for pathological re¬ 
search. library, etc. in addltton to the 
equipments specified by the National Medi¬ 
cal Treatment Law. 

LI cease* In order to obtain a doctor's 
license in Japan^ one must pass n national 
examination for physicians given by the 
tVelfure Ministry. 

Due to a lack of agreement between 
Japan and other countries regarding reci¬ 
procity of license, even those who have 
obtained a doctor’a license in foreign Coun¬ 
tries must rake and pa:^s the national ex- 
urn i nation in Japan in order to practice 
medicine here. 

The national examinaiion Is held twice 
every year^ in April and October. Both 
written and oral examinations are given. 
Written examination is gi^^en in internal 
medtclne, surgery, obsterics end hygiene 
plus four of the following eight subjects: 

Pediat rics, psychoiherapeaticst neurolo¬ 
gy, dermatology', otorhinolaryngology^ oph- 
thnlmDlogy, plaatic Burgery and urinology. 

The four subjects will bo selected by iota 
in advance. 

A uationiil examination la also held for 
dentiate in April and September evciy' year* 
The cxomlnatian is given in writing and 
practical exercised* 

Subjects of the written examination are 
three of the following five aubjeebB: 
Anatomy^ physiology, pathology, pharmncal- 
ogy and bacteriology. The tliree subjects 
will be selected by iotfl in advance. In ad¬ 
dition. viTitten examination wilt ako be 
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Riven in the followinR five isuhjects; Denial 
eorgery, presen-atien of teeth rincluding 
hl]inR^ suppletnentatlon and deataJ hy¬ 
giene. 

Examination in practical exercises vrill 
cover diagnosis, ftlliag and supplementation 
of teeth. 

Number of doctot^. The number of doc¬ 
tor* m Japjm totaled 8&,8g5 as of the end 
of 1958^ ivhielt was oQuiralent to 103,3 per 
every 100.000 persons. 

The figure is smaller than the 132.1 of 
New Zei^nd, ISl.S of West Germany. 131.1 
of the United States and 122,2 of Italy. 

Huue\er, it compane* favorably with 
106.9 of Canada, 103,S of Denmark, 87 9 
of Prance and 87.1 of England and Wales. 

Number of dentists. The total nuEiber 
of dentist* at the end of 1963 wns 30 , 086 , 
which was equivalent to 34,6 per every 100 .- 
OOO person*. 

The figure J* smaller than 54 of West 
Germany 52.0 of the U.S., etc., but com¬ 
pares favorably with 30,2 of Canada, 23.9 
of France, 28.4 of Denmark, 28,1 of Eng¬ 
land and Wales and 19.7 of Italy. 

Pharmacists 

Qualification: To become a pharmacist, 
one is required, as a rule, to graduate from 
a collide of pharmacology, pass the national 
examination for pharmacists and obtain a 
license from the Welfare Minister. 

Huwever, those who have obtained a 
pharmacist license in foreign countries 
specified by the Welfare Minister can ob¬ 
tain the same license In Japan without 
taking the national examination. 

At present, *ueh countries are limited to 
the Cnited State* alone, therefore, those 
who have obtained a pharmacist license in 
any other foreign countries are required to 
pas* the Jaitnnese nDtiona] examination In 
order to obtain the license here. 

Number of pharinactsta. The number 
of pharmacists as of the end of 1053 total¬ 
ed 51, 133 and their percentage per 100,000 
popuhition was 58 . 8 , 

This rate k higher than 44.0 of Italy, 
31.8 of France, 27,0 of England and Wales, 


and 24.0 of West Germany, and is on the 
world'* highest level together with that of 
-New Zealand, Ireland and Scotland where 
the figure k 62.7, 60.8 and 38.7. 

The number of pharnianists as of the end 
of 1955 and the kinds of work they were 
in follow; 

Number of pharmacists (end of 195S\ 
TokI 52,413 

, 35,304 

Female 

.Number of foroiim pharmnrliU 8& 

Fnmale 33 

Niijnber of thosfi who op^rstc; 

pharmaeie* ^3 gsi 

Number of who arE employ^^d 
In pharmacies 6,910 

Number of thnae who are employed 
^in hospitals and elltiies 8,000 

Number of those who are engaged in 
instruction and/or research In 
colleges 

Number of those who are engaged In 
public health administration or 
sanitation work 2,759 

Number of those who ate engaged in * 
drug business Imanufactiire, im¬ 
port and sale*) g^g 

Number of those who are engaged in 
buslnesa of toxic and drastic 
drugs (manufacture, import 
and sales ) ggg 

Number of those who are engaged 
in other industries 1 SM 

Others jj'jgj 

System of dirislon of role between doctors 
and pn&rmitcjsts 


Division of role between doctors and 
pharmacists i* one of the basic principles 
of the Japanese medical system. 

The rationalization and efficient operaticni 
of the medic*] system can be expected when 
the profession of doctor* and dentists k 
c early separated from that of pbarmactsts 
ujuicr dose cooperation of both parties. 

Under the circuiDstaaces, the system of 
dividing the two professions has been 
adopted k many countries either under an 
applirable Jaw or as a matter of common 
practice. 
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In thi» country thb probl€m has been 
aryiied between decter^ and dentiala on the 
one hand and phannacist^ on the other for 
70 years since l86fS. 

L'p to the present moment, the system in 
Japan lUlows doctors to prepare medicmes 
for their own prescript ions and they are 
retiuired to ibsuc preserlptions otilj*- when 
patient:^ request for prescriptions instead 
of medicines. 

This may be coUed a voluntary division 
of labor system, but acta ally division of 
profession has beep done only in largo 
hospitals. 

This moanj« that there are points at is¬ 
sue in the way remunerations are paid for 
medical treatment, therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment has made a thorough study on fees 
for medical treatment and announced the 
following plan called the new medical 
system. 

Doctors* and dentiats' fees^ which should 
be paid for their knowledge and technique^ 
have so far been included in the prices of 
medicines and other materials, and they 
have had diOlcuUles in obtaining fair re- 
munerationa for their diagnosis when they 
do not give medicines nr injections to the 
patients. 

Since the division of profession in the 
medical system is primarily aimed at divid¬ 
ing the functions of doctors and deptiste on 
the one hand and of pharmacists on the 
other, remunerations should be paid in such 
H w&y that a fair evaluation may be 
given to their respective knowledge and 
technique. 

Based on the above Idea, a law was en¬ 
acted to prohibit in principle preparations 
of medicines by doctors and dentists and 
to obligate them to iaeue preferiptiona 
while providing that phurmacista should 
prepare medicines according to the pre¬ 
scriptions of doctom and dentists. 

Health Nurse^ Maternity Nttme 
and Nurse 

The status of health nurse, maternity 
nurse and nur^e as assistants to doclors and 
dentists la provided for under the medical 
treatment law. 


Strenuous efforts have been made by the 
Govemment to improve their quality since 
a new system was eatablifihed in 194S, 

Qua! Ideal Ions, To become a nurse one 
is required to complete a specified course of 
minimum 3 years at a Govemment-au* 
thorized training institute lauthoriised 
either by the Welfare Minister or the Edu¬ 
cation Minister 1 after graduating from a 
senior high school. Then she will be quali¬ 
fied to take a national c^naitilnaLion, 

To liecome a health or a maternity nur^e, 
one is required to take additipuaJ half-year 
tndnlng before being qualified to take a 
national e^sinination. 

If they pass the imtional examination a 
license will be granted by the Welfare Min¬ 
ister, 

In order to cope with the shortage of 
nuraeas caused by those high qualifications, 
the nurse syatem was partially revbed in 
1951 and a system of nsalstant-nurse vras 
established. 

Even to become a assistant-nurse one la 
r^uired to take 2*year training at an au¬ 
thorised training institute after graduating 
from a junior high school. 

After completing the above training she 
has to pass an examination given by pre- 
fectural goverjimeiit authodtles m order to 
obtalu a license. 

The three kinds of nurses are to take on 
auxiliary or supplementary pole In the busi¬ 
ness of doctors and dentist*, therefore, they 
come under the guidance of the lattert and 
their work La subjected to coitsiderabte limi¬ 
tations. 

11 > A health nurse abouJd act according 
to the insiruetJona of a doctor in charge of 
a patient and/or the diief of a public health 
agency. 

(2j A Diatcmtty nurse most engage a 
doctor when &he opens her own materplty 
home and let her patlenta or their family 
members ask for the doctor in eaae of 
abnormal delivery. 

(Si Healthy maternity and ordinary 
nurses are not allowed to use medical in- 
slrumcnts, give medicines or ins true tlops 
regarding medirinesj or take any action 
which may cause harm to health unless it ia 
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done by a. doctor or a dentiAt except 
they Ate bstruoted by a doctor in cbBr^e. 

The Ntimbers of heaUh^ niaternlly anct 
ordinnn' nuraeB. Since all these nurflea 
are mostly feroalG {there is a system of a 
male nurse as far as the nursing work Is 
concemedK there is a considerable be¬ 
tween the number of those who have obtain¬ 
ed licenses and that of those who are actual¬ 
ly engaged in nursing. 

The number of health nurses as of the 
end of 1953 is as foJlows: 

Rate per 100,000 
population 

License holders 29*824 34.3 

Of which working 12,339 14,2 

The number of maternity nurses m of 
the end of 1953 is as follows: 

Kate per IDOpOOO 
popuktion 

License holders 39pti59 103.1 

Of which w^orking 5Gp4l9 64.8 

The rate Is lower than 415*6 of Ireland 
nod 147.5 of Australia, but much higher 
than 39.0 of Italy, 23^8 of West Germany^ 
23.0 of England and Wales and 23.3 of 
France. 

The number of ordinary nurses (includ¬ 
ing assistant-nurse and maie-nunse) as of 
the end of 1D53 is as folbw^s* 

Kate per IDOpOOO 
population 

LIcen:Re holderi! 219371 2193 

Of which w^orking 

Il2p002 123.7 

The rate is considerably lower than in 
Canada {414.4), England and Waies 
<242.21. the United States (215.0), West 
Germany {21L8> nod France (183,0). 

Denial Hygiemsta^ Dental Tech- 
niciam and X-i'ay Technicians 

Dental hygienists. It was In 1948 that 
a s^-stem of dental hygienists patterned 
after ita European and .American prototype 
wag adopted in Japan. 

They are permitted to do work invoiving 
protective measures against dental and 
oral diseases under direct guidance of den¬ 
tists. 


Furthermore^ they have been allowed to 
do auxiliary work concerning dental treat¬ 
ment, titunely, work as dental nurse, aince 
1955 . 

A license of a dental bygionist con be 
obtained by passing an examination given 
by prefectural authorities after fmighlng a 
senior high school course pJua a minimum 
of one year training at an authorized train¬ 
ing institute. 

The numlyer of dental hygienlsta as of 
April, 1954 was only 462. 

However, considering that the system is 
new and a new work as a dental nurae has 
been added to their .^^ervk^, their number 
is expected to increase m the future. 

Dental techniriaiui* A review of tho 
actual Hituation of dental treatment in 
recent years shows that there is a consider* 
able shortage of dentists in thla country. 

The ratio of practicing dentists against 
the total papulation Is 1 against 3,000 and 
prospects for their Increase in the future 
are not very bright. 

Ou the other band* majority of the peo¬ 
ple are sulfering from some kind of deotnl 
diseases and the number of patients requir¬ 
ing such treatm^tB as artlfirla] teeth, fill¬ 
ing and refoimation amounts to an enat- 
mous hgure. 

Uuder the cireumstancesi dentists have 
no time to make artiricial teethp filling and 
correction equipments for their patients* 

In order to facilitaie treatment by den- 
tistSj a group of persons specializing in 
manufacturing artificial teethe filling and 
reformation equipments, etc. have come into 
being and their role in dental treatment has 
becEi assuming an Increasing Importtmce- 

ThereforOj a system of dental tcchniciniis 
who carry cm the above-meuHoned jobs was 
cstabfLshod la 1955 In order to Improve the 
quality of these workers and necure proper 
dental treatmejfit for the people. 

At present the number of persona who 
are engaged in this ty^ of w^ork is estimat¬ 
ed to tot 4 il about 7>000. 

Under the new system established in 1955. 
in order to become a dental technician, one 
must pass an examinatiod given by prefec- 
tuml authorltiEiS after completing a 3-ycar 
course at a training mstitute authorized 
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by the Welfare MinJater. A jumof high 
school education ia a mininiuin requirement 
for being admitted to such a training in- 
atitute. 

X-ray technicians. A aystein was 
lished In 1351 govemmg the qualiflcatioos 
of those who handte X-my equipments in 
medical treatment. 

In order to become a X-ray technician, 
one must take minimum 2 years" course at 
an authoriiied training institute after 
graduating from a senior high school, |>a«s 
an examination given by the Welfare Min¬ 
ister and obtain a license from prefecturai 

authontieSr 

The X-ray technician Is not allowed to 
handle X-ray equipmenta In medical treat¬ 
ment except under mstriictioiiB of doctors 
and dentists. 

Masseur's, Acupuncturists, Moxa- 
cautei^sts. Judo-orthopaedists 
and Other Quasi-medical Pracii- 
iioners 

There are a group of people who are per¬ 
mitted to di> a limited medEcal treatment to 
supplement functiona of doctors la Japan. 

These people, called quasi-inedical practi¬ 
tioners. are masseurs, acupuncturiats, moxa- 
cauterists and jude^rthopaedista. 

Masauge^ acupuncture and moxa-caulery 
ate traditJfinal treatments which have devel¬ 
oped among the Japanese people over a long 
period of time. 

They origJTiate from oriental medicine 
and are based on experiences. 

As for massage, it was considered n 
monopolletic occupation for the blind in the 
Tokugawa Era because of the blind protec¬ 
tion policy of that timo. However, in 
recent years the number of masseurs who 
are not blind has increased considerably. 

Massage is to give etimuUtlona to the 
body by hands, and recently massage baaed 
on European medicine Ima been introduced 
and the advantages of both the Japanese 
and European methods of massage are being 
combined. 

Acupuncturists use inetallic needlea to 
gi%"e stimulatioiis to the body while moxa- 


cauterists apply burning moxa to give 
indirect stimulationsH 
The spots where the stimulations are 
given are common in both cases. 

Judo-orthopaedists treat those whose 
bones are broken. They are suppoaEd to 
operate under iniirt ructions of doctors. 

These 4 kinds of quasl-medlcal practi Lion¬ 
el are required to pass examinations given 
by prefectnral authorities upon finishing 
miuimum 2 years' training at authoriEed 
training mstitutes after graduating from a 
senior high school. (In the case of a 
graduate from a junior high school, the 
train log period shall be 2 years for mas¬ 
seurs and 4 years for acupuncturists* uioxa- 
cauterista and judo-orthopaedista). 

The aumbers of the^e quaSi-medical 
practitioners as of the end of 1955 are aa 


follows: 

Masseura 22,&5S 

Acupunctu rista 3.54 S 

Moxa-cauterlffts 3*982 

J Qdo^rthopaedlsts 5JS3 

Masseu r-acu punctur iata 3*882 

Masseur-moxa-cauterlsts 1^823 

Acupuncturis t-moxa-eautcrists 9pS63 

Masseur-ac upuncturist-moxa- 

cauterista 20,424 


Other quasl-medicai practitioDers 12,915 

Medical facilities 

In order to provide the people with pro¬ 
per medical treatment. It 19 not only neces- 
sary to improve the qualib^ of those engag¬ 
ed in medical profession, but aUo to see to 
it that medical institutes where they work 
he equipped and managed in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Medicni institutes in Japan, in particular, 
hospitals, are subject to government con¬ 
trol with emphasis placed on the above 
points. 

A law governing these points was en¬ 
acted in 1948 under the uauie of the Na¬ 
tional Medical Treatment Law, 

This law gives regulations concern in g 
hospitals* clinics and maternity clLuicfl. It 
acts a clear line of deiriftKatiDn between 
hospitals and dinica as having different 
eharactera. 
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Accord]d]? to the law, htwpitala mtiat have 
facilities to accommadate more than 20 
patients wh^reii^ dinles ara defiDad as hav¬ 
ing no 3uch faeiJidaa or faciJJtles to accom¬ 
modate not tnorc than IB patients. 

Hovi-ever* the abo%*e difecenda Is rather 
formal and superdciaJ. 

The more important difFerence lies in 
this point—-hospitals are organized for the 
primary purpose of offerinir scientific and 
proper mediral treatment to the sick and 
injured, whereas in clinks this purpose 
cannot be achieved in a satiafactoiy mamicr. 

Standard Quaiification& of 
Hospital 

mentioned in the foregniug, a hospitaJ 
must be ao equipped as to offer acientlhc 
and proper medical treatment for both 
In- and out-patients. 

Therefore, It must be equipped with 
medical examination and treatment rooms 
for various depart men tap operation rooms^ 
equipments for clinical examination, X-ray 
etjuipments, dbpensarleOp sterilization fa* 
dilitiea and feeding fadUties, 

It also must keep more than spedGed 
numben of doctors, dentists, nurses and 
other aasiHtants. 

Sick rooms and mcdicai examiontion and 
treatment facilities must also conform to 
the minimmn reguirements apeciGed by 
the law. 

The system of an '^Integrated hospital^' 
was also adopted. This kind of hospital* 
equipped with versatile facilities^ is intend¬ 
ed to serve as a ^o-ca||ed medical center, 
hospital for training interne, or an organ 
for training and reeducation of nurses and 
other medical assistants. 

It h also Intended to Improve other 
hospitals as a model hospital 

Clinics 

As for clinics, they are not subject to 
such strict regulations regarding their sub¬ 
stance as hospitals. 

However, regarding those having accom¬ 
modation facilities of more than 10 beds, 
they are iubject to the same reguiations 
iis hospitals as to the quality of those 
facilities* 


There la a fundamental difference be- 
twem clinics and hospitals, the former are 
not primarily aimed at accommodating 
pntients but are designed for just giving 
treatment to out-patients. 

Actual CandUions of Medical Fa- 
edities 

The q urn her of hoapitab and clinjca in 
Japan has been increasing steadily year 
after j'ear. It is especially notable that the 
number of beds for ttiherculosia patients 
and paychotiGS has been increasin? apprect'' 
ably in recent years in accordance with the 
Coverament policy to five cSlcient treat¬ 
ment to them. 


The number of hospitals and cUnice at 
the end of 11155 is as follows; 


T.E. Sauatoritim 

G76 

Mental hospital 

260 

Leproey aaylum 

14 

Isolation hospital 

73 

Ordinary* and other hcfspitals 

4,096 

Total 

5.119 

Ai of thc^ end of 1954 


Cl In Lea 

49,816 

with beda 

15,768 

wdtbout bedfl 

34.048 

Dental dlnics 

24.200 

with beds 

14 

without bed.^ 

24.186 

The mcreaBe in the number of beds in 

hospitals has been remarkable. 

It is asti- 


mated that the number increased by about 
40,000 to 50,000 every year. 

The number of beds, which stood at 
400.000 inejudiny 390,000 at hospitals 
and 90,000 in dinUrs as of the end of 1953, 
Was an increase of 30,000 as compared with 
the total ngimher of beds at the end of 
1951. 

The ratio of the number of hoapitaJ beds 
against every 100,000 persons as of the end 
of 1953 was 554.0, which was about twice 
M many as the 230.2 recorded for 1935. 

However, this figure is still far behind 
that of other countries. Canada—1,200.5; 
England and Wales— -1.155.4; Australia— 
1,116.5; West Germany— 1,036.6; the Unit- 
States —'990.2; France —3S5.2; Italy_ 

In spite of this tremendous increase in 
the number of hospitaU and beds, their co- 
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Efficient of titilizAticn ha^ be«n very hiph, irard to beds for TB. patients Anti pay- 

and B farther iacrcase in their numhcr Is chotics. 

considered necessary, especially with re- Parnllel vritb this rapid iacrease hx the 


Ninbir ot mi bedt 



Year 

Ordinary 

hospital 

Mental 

hoapitaJ 

T. B. 

sfmatoriurii 

Leper house 

Js^latton 

boflpiial 

Ordlnan 

hospital 

' Total 


IBSl 

3.796 

148 

407 

13 

IQQ 

' '80OT 

7^ 

5 

lEi53 

4448 

173 

586 

13 

100 

8270 

3.50l> 

cL 

g 

pc 

ijm 

4456 

1^ 

S61 

13 

es 

8599 

8v012 

1954 

4,770 

224 

QiO 

14 

37 

3353 

9^ 


1955 

6410 

m 

676 

14 

7a 

4J096 

10*238 


1951 

318,^ 

21^ 

12.276 

10.000 

13.369 

145^4 

Sl6p603 

-rt 

t95S 

36M78 

22.979 

102.215 

11*021 

8,240 

214*027 

717.960 

n 

1053 

408471 

27jil7 

IO4j076 

12W7 

7*127 

2mm 

81SJ42 


1951 

461,027 

30.447 

113,640 



207.507 

909300 

— 

1065 

5I3Ji88 

35^ 

122.9GT 

14,065 



L025*376 


Munlitr ftt GlinEci as af Lhf end if mS 

OrdioBiy clinic* 51.340 

with beds 17^17 

without beds 33^ 

Dental clinkt 2ifHZ 


number of hospitals and ether medical fa- 
cilitleSf the nuinber of doctorless and den- 
tistJess viJlages throughout the country 
decreased from 1,14S and 4*824 as of the 
end of lfl50 to B27 and 3,693^ respectively, 
in May, 

The fact that there is stlU so majiy doc¬ 
torless and dentist lees vihagea in Japan 


despite the above decreaj^e poses a frreat 
problem to the counto^’s niedical adminis¬ 
tration, and the Government ts studying 
moastires in earnest to cope with the 
situation. 

The actual conditions of iloctorless and 
dentistless villages in recent years are as 
follows. 



Year 

A 

B 

C 

Total 

DocturlcsB 







E»4 of 1950 

583 

S03 

267 

1448 


Siipt,, 1052 

STS 

237 

226 

1JQ38 


May, 1954 

438 

276 

US 

827 


May, 1965 

US 

53 

20 

197 


.^lay. 1968 

84 

61 

20 

16S 

Dentistleu 







£»<} Of 1050 

2.4B9 

1.271 

im 

4.824 


May, 1S54 

L800 

U44 

749 

3.693 

— -- 

Kay, 1955 

608 

264 

243 

LSOO 


ReznarkB; (A) Villages of small population which has easy acce^B to nearby towns and 
villages where medical facaiticB are avaHobto. 


(B) Villages in mcmnUJnous or remote areas where it 1* difficult to estAblish 
clinicB. etc, 

<C> VUlsge. where it |< possible to citsblUh elinlcs fa *i«w of thetr popiUillfli*, 
geogrephicaj potitlon, aa4 other fsetore. 
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Phaimacies and sale of 
])harmaceuticals 

Pharmaci??* are require to renter their 
buainass with iocaj the 

rapirtration must be renewed by December 
31 of each ycar^ otherwise It w^ill loi^ its 
validity* 

Kegardln^ their construction and equip* 
mentp they are railed on to satisfy the fob 
lowing requirements: {1) They must be 
well lighted and ventiiated; (2) They must 
be equipped with a coid and dark storage 
room and also with preservation shelf: (S) 
Various equipments required for preparing 
medkines such as weighing beams and 
scales must be available. 

As for dealers in pharmaceuticaii* those 
who have stores where they sell drug^ are 
required to register their business activities 


with local governments. 

In the case of those which send their 
salesmen to individual households to dis* 
tribute their drugs on a consignment basis 
and collect their price later for what has 
been used, they are required to make re¬ 
gistration with local governmenita accord¬ 
ing to the areas where they carry on busi¬ 
ness and obtain sales licenses. 

In both cases, the registration must be 
renewed each year by the end of December 
as in the case of phnrmaci^. 

The number of pharmacies in JapaUi 
which totaled 17p491 as of the end of 1953. 
showed an Increase of about 920 during the 
year. 

The number of towns and vilLnges having 
no pharmacies decreoacd from 6tT79 at the 
end of 1952 to OpS30 at the end of 1953. 

The shift in the number of pharmacies 
and pharmaceutical dealers k as follows: 


Year 

No. of 
pksraiacios 

No- of towns 
& villagei 
without phar¬ 
macies 

Dealers in pharmacenticals 

Those selling 

ment bus is 

1936 

wm 

th. 

ax23' 


... 

laaj 

16,671 

6.T7P 

m.03s 

ijm 

i^5JMl 

1953 

17.4Bt 

6;330 

7G^ 

1.4i62 

73,183 


17,M5 

43 I 6 

&ijm 

1.7W 



The marvellous effects of such new anti¬ 
biotic drugs ns penlcillia and streptomycin 
have helped to renew people^s recognition 
of drugs with the reault that the demand 
for drugs as a whole has increased appreci¬ 
ably and their production made a corre¬ 
sponding advance. 

The total amount of drugs in 1953 
reached 90,200 million l/sa. 

With the productson index of drugs set 
at 100 for 1943, the figure increased to 
140 for 1949. to IGO for 1950, to 250 
for 1951, to 360 for 1952 and to 490 
for 1953, recording a remarkable Increase 
each year, 

Details of drug production in 1953 are 
m follows^: 


(Unit: IjOOO geit} 



Final 

Semi- 


Product 

materiaJ 

Total 

75gftW,7Sa 

14^733 

Antibiotic^ ^ 
biological drugs 

14,309 

2^142 

Drugs for nerves 
Drugs for cirru* 

10,££9,259 


latiJig Si respirm* 
tory organs 

4,901,743 


Drug* for 
digestive organs 

9,013.747 

2mm 

Hormone drugs 

C^,5B6 

272*182 

Vitamine druga 

imm 

1^1190382 

Nourishing ^ in¬ 
vigorating drugs 

4jai9,561 

231332 

Chemotherapic 

drugs 

&u9&t.4:^ 

2J386l760 

Drugs for external 
applicatioa 

lLSi4,446 

OflujrTB 

Otheri 

5,387 J508 

mm 
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Public Health 


Nutiition of the people 

The result of n natiot;^ survey on nut* 
rltion offer the beat data to sJiowr a correct 
picture of the uutrftlve conditions of the 
people. 

This survey has been conducted every 
year In February^ May* Augtist smd Novem^' 
ber since 1D46. 

The inx^estifration^ conducted on about 
80^000 persona throughout the country* Is 
intended to obtain a correct picture of the 
caloric mtakc of the peoplcp the amount of 
nourishment taken by them according to 
various tyjies of foodstuffs and their phy^ 
ical conditions. 

The surveys so far conducted have shown 
that the nutritive conditions of the Japa¬ 
nese people has improved appreciably in re¬ 
cent years due to Improvement in the na* 
tion^a food situation and the dissemination 
of nutritive thought among the people, but 
they are still below standard. 

According to the sun'eys conducted in 
1953,. the caloric intake of the people wan 
!^tK>2 caloriog on the average in cities and 
2J12 catories In farming vilLages^ or 2,008 
calories on the national average. These 
hgures were all below the standard of 2J80 
calories. 

The protein intake was 69 grams in cit* 
ie/s, 08 grains in rural areas and 09 grama 
on the national average, which were lower 
than the standard intake of 73 grams. 

Regarding the fat intake^ it was 22 
grama in urban areas, 19 grains in rural 
areas and 213 grams on the national aver* 
age* These hgures were fat below the 
standard intake of 30 grains. 

As for the intake of inorganic substancesp 
there was a general shortage of calcium, 
whereas pho!«phorus was taken in ejtcess. 
The iron intake was just about rights but 
there ivas ti considerable shortage in vita¬ 
mins A, Bj, Bt and C. 


Various measures are being considered 
to Improve the nutritive ropditiona of the 
people by reforming the dietary life of the 
people. 

In this connection* it is especially notable 
that with the unprecedented had crop of 
rice in 1953 as 0 turning pointy radical 
improvement in the people's dietary life 
has been atrongly urged to switch from the 
rice to flour diet. 

Jncidentally^ the number of nutritionists, 
w^hoae task is to improve the nutritive con¬ 
ditions of the people^ totaled 9.,202 as of 
June^ 1953. 

Mental health 

After the war# the mental health problem 
has increasingly attracted attention of the 
public in this country* The Mental Hyg- 
iufie Law' (1950> and several other laws 
w^hich are related to mental health probkins 
were enacted. Child guldanee clinics, ment* 
al hygiene clinics and various other insti¬ 
tutions were created. National Institute of 
Mental Health was established in 1952. All 
these Aviilj we hope, aerve to fiR the demand 
and necessity in the field of mental health, 
w'hich in the past have unfortunately been 
neglected* 

bi July, I954p a nation-wide survey with 
the ^statistical reliability on psychiatric 
coses was carried out. The psychiatric 
coscis in this survey Tncant those persona 
who were so recognised by other peraons, 
the negligibly alight oases l^lng excluded. 

Rate of the psychiatric caaea for the 
whole population was 1.48% for both sexes 
i l-o5% in mnlet 1-41% in female). Estim¬ 
ated number of the psychiatric caBos was 
1 , 300,090 < 050,000 males and 040,000 

fern ales). 

Of theee caBes* 15*5% w»a Bch^^oph renin, 
1.1% manic-depressive illness, 9-0% eon* 
vulsive psychosis^ 1.4 syphilitic paychosis^ 
7.3% other paychasis, 44.5% mental defic¬ 
iency, 7.1% toxic paychoflk, and 13*5% 
other mental disturbance* 
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The eurvey also revealed that S.9% <rf 
these cases was under the care of psychi¬ 
atrists. while 91.3?^ was not receiving any 
professional care, and that 430,090 more 
patients (excluding those who were under 
institutional care at the time of the suHi'ey) 
needed institutional care, 46^5<< of them 


being' psychosis, 31.6^ mental defecti've, 
22.2% other mental disturbance. 

The latest figures of hospital beds for 
mental cmies are shown in the following 
table. This table implies that number 
of mental case beds is 4.‘1 per 10,000 
population. 


Nsmter at Kitpitil Capiettiu jsd la^aUsnls by the Ctlseery cf bdiiiiiiilntitn 


(Jan. 10&5) 


Mental 

Ho^pitaU 


Mentoi! 
ward cf 

■.nd cth^r 
hcspitnls 



of 

No, o f 

No. of 

Rntio of 


Hospital 

Cftpneity 

niTbUJiJi 

In-pationts 

Oecupaney 

National 

3 

1,790 

1>22 

77.8 

Prefectural and lodil government 


5.77B 

fvTOl 

100-2 

Juridical person 

29 


6^7 

lOM 

Private 

167 



112-3 

Total 

225 

30*773 

.lajau 

10f7J3 

^National 


2.456 

2 ^ 

»2-l 

Prefecturei anJ local govornirwnt 


S2ti 

811 


iuridieal person 


S22 

S46 

115.1 

Private 


3^516 

3,943 

112.1 

iTatal 


7.S10 

7,963 

104^ 

(!^nuid Total 


38,392 

40.n74 

mj 


Communicable Diseases 


The death from tuberculosis eontipues to 
decrease. In 1954, there were 55,001 caaefl 
of de«th^ the ratio of 62-3 per 10^,000 
popiilfitioPe o^d the 4th in the leadinff 
causes of death. As were [rt the previouB 
years^ the decrease waj apparent among 
ypiinaer age group compared to the older 
and productive age group. 

Ip order to ascertain the actual condition 
of the tuberculoaifl prevalence in the coun¬ 
try*, the government conducted the uatiorL- 
wide aurvey In 19&5- For thia purpose. 
211 area* with &1,011 population were se¬ 
lected and were sampled by the mothod of 
the utrntificd random sampling for the in¬ 
formation of number of tuberculoais pa- 
rients, type of tuberculcais, kind of treat- 
meat required, and the consequent require¬ 
ment of the medical facilities- According 
to the survey^ it was estlmuted that there 
were 2,929.0^ patiohta, ratio of 3.4% to 
the tolal population, whe needed medical 


care. The percentage breakdown of thin 
group of patienta were> 1.9% of infants and 
children, IA% of achool children 3.9% of 
adolescent age, 5.3% of adtilLa, and 4-6% 
of old age. in addition to thb group^ It 
WES also estimated that there wa^ another 
group of people who were determined as 
readily liable to need medical care, number¬ 
ing 2,6X0,000, 

Baaed on the result of the survey raen- 
tioned above,, the Tuberculosis Prevention 
Law (Law No. 926, 1951) was amended on 
July 1955, which now requires health ex¬ 
amination for all population above 6 years 
of age. 

2nd tuberculosis survey 

Ih order to follow up the patienta who 
were found a year ago and to investigate 
new occurreiice tn the areas where the first 
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aun’ey done, the 2nd tuberculosia eur* 
very was conducted fo IttS*!. The sampling 
design wna to chose 70 areas, the 1/^8 of 
the total 211 areas of the previous survey 
with the method of stratified random aampl- 
ing and to use same method of investiga- 
tion and evaluation. The result is m 
follows: 


1. Ratio of new tuberculosis cases during 
one year. 

a. Those who were healthy a 

year ago ... *.... ■ % 

b. Those who were diagnosed 
readily liable to need medical 

care ... 14.0% 

2. Follow up of the tuberculosis patients, 


T.B. patient 
in If^ 

Those who 

Tho^ who still nwd care 

TIidk whn 

were cured 

Improved 

Kq chanite Worsened 

died of T.B. 

100% 

>AS% 


4Sw4% 16.9% 

1-3% 


Tubei'culosis prevention program 

The tubercuIofiiA prevention pTOffram as 
provided for in the Tuberucloais Prevention 
Law hae been carried on throughout the 
country* AS the ye&rs passed. The brief 
summary thereof stated below. 

Budget 

The bnd^t for the tuberculosis preven¬ 
tion progmin amount to 13.1 biUion yen 
in 1955 fiitcal year. This, however, i& only 


the natiomil expenses and doejj not include 
the expenses by the prefectureSp citiesK 
towns and villager, 5W million for 
health exatnlnatian and vaccination, tl bit- 
lion gen for management of public nana- 
toria, and l.<> biUion yin for grants to T.B. 
patients are provided in the national budget- 

Heijlth Examination and Prevent 
tive Vaecination 

According to the Tuberculosis Prevention 
Law^ the students and personnel in schools. 


Tubtrei^flSis Htahh EuniiiiaUei ind Prurentivs VaccinaliBn OS51-19W 


ClMnlBcKtlGD 

No, flf 

Tuberculin Test 

Etamined 

with 

Examined 
wHh X^ray 
Photo- 
grftT^y 

Personi 

aiagnoBcd 

as 

TB case 

Fersens 

received 

Y*mr 

Persons 

Examined 

Examined 

Foreons 

Positive 

Reacts 

Fluaropho- 

tography 

BCG vne- 
ciuatiou 

1951 

(Apr*'-Dec.) 

l?,^.804 

ISvUl^SU 

6^644.742 

1^1^145 

450.623 

132,400 


1952 


10.T&1.S13 

I0j0»,729 


636,51^ 

143J520 

1043S7*504 

1953 

( ) 


l«,546.ai3 

11.322.050 


638.6^ 

142jiyT3 

84^,173 

19&I 

( * ) 

i»,380.S)9 

^7n2.S01 

20,732.^1 


014.930 

161,141 

6,610^,009 


NDEiber if PErssin VicciiatiiS wSlh fiCG 
by tlalBodar Yeai. _ 


Year 


Number 

1944 


SOOl^TM 

1045 


3.098,444 

1040 


0466^ 

1047 


7,417.374 

1040 


7405JICI0 (estimated} 

mo 

1/ 

734.00 L 

1050 


13,041.855 

1051 

2/ 

L4.fl4.7B6 

1052 


10,387,504 

1063 


8020476 

1054 


ejamsuoi 


Note 1/ It was in this year, when 
the application of the freeie* 
fried BCG vaccine won begun 
under the provision ef the Pie- 
vontive Vaecination Law. 

2 / It was in this year. lJ?^i when 
the Tuberculosis ContfeS Law 
waa promidgAtcff and thecatogo^ 
Tics of jHHjple who wuubl revive 
the BCG vaeciMtIon were deter- 
nnJnad aa tncdtliFiicd above. 
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workers of working places, inmalw of cef- 
tain institutions, and residents under W 
yean of ngc in tho?e cities, towns and vil¬ 
lages which are designated by the Ministry 
of Health and Welfare Ordinance receive 
the health examination. 

Reporting atid RegMratio7i 

The reported cases by the practicing 
medical doctors to health authorities nre 
shown in Table 16. 

Medicai Care 

The present provisions for the medical 
care of T.B, patients, besides by the private 
expenses, are by various types of social 
Inaurauce, medical aid under public assist¬ 
ance program, and also by the governinental 
grants under the Tuberculosis Prevention 


HuDliBr i1 icnwtEd tabercglerU Ctsis, 


Tears 

umber 

Ytars 

Nuralner 

1947 

3nj»7 

im 

wyisi 

im 

382.819 

195S 

507*344 

mo 

464J303 

im 

5^556 

leso 

628,820 

— 

— 

1951 

G90.6A2 

— 

— 


Iaw. It is estimated care by all hind of 
sources, both private and public, in 
are 237.6 billloo yen, and, among them, 
S9.G billion yen is for tuberculosis cases, 
The cases who have chemotherapy and pal- 
liaLivc treatments are granted a half amount 
of their eharges, under the Tuberculosis 
Prevention Law, and there were 692,891 
during 1954. 

Beits by Vssr, _ 

Public and _ . ^ 

Juridical Private 

PerApna _ 

64,064 26,883 

73,440 97-630 

90A18 


Nuinber d Tdtsrcatesii 


Yenrs 

Total 

National 

1051 

135£05 

68,335 

1052 

163,743 

713« 

1053 

178,421 

77,339 

1954 

2l«U02 

81J5S5 


Tuberetdosis Bed 

The tuberculosis beds continue to be in¬ 
creasing in number as ahowm in Table 17. 

The average days of patients' stay in the 
national sanatoria and hospital mortality 
are shown in Table below. 


Aversit Days ff luy is Nitisnsl 
Tubirealssis SasitcTis. 


Years 

Average 

Days 

Stay 

Hospital 

Mortality 

im 

1940 

4e7 

lajo 

196(1 

m 

9.4 

1961 

fl75 

fiaO 

19t^ 


4.1 

1953 

7S7 


1954 

— 

3a22 


Communicable disease prevention 
program 

In Japan, 11 communicable diseases are 
designated by the Infectious Disease Pre¬ 
vention Law. They are: Cholera, Dysent¬ 
ery. Typhoid Fever, Paratyphoid Fever, 
Smallpox, Epidemic Typhus, Scarlet Fever, 
Diphtheria, Epidemic Meningitis, Japanese 
"B" Encephalitis, and Plague. 

The Law requires that when any of these 
diseases are reported, the local health au¬ 
thorities are expected to do the disinfec¬ 
tion of the place and the isolation of 
patients itnmediatcly. 

Beside the above-mentioned diseases, the 
provisions are also provided to the effect 
that the physician is required to report any 
one of 19 diaeases, that is, Malaria, Dengue 
Fever. M^les, Ydiow Fever. Whooping 
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Couffh, InfiuenJiB, Acute Foliomyditis, 
Tetanus^ Puerperal Infectiorip An- 

Gliinder^j Leprosy* Traehonmp In- 
fecbioui! Diarrhea, SchttitosoinijMiia Japo- 
neca« TsutHugauiuahi Diseaset and Filar* 
iaala. In adcUtinn to the^, four Venereal 
Di^ABeSp |,e.^ Syphilis, GTOOrrbea, Chan¬ 
croid and LjTTiphofranulomatoais Insruinale 
are reportable. 

Preventive Vaecination Law was put Into 
effect ia 1948 and the prograins are beinjr 
carried out for the following diaeases: 

1, Smallpox—S times: 2-12 montba after 
hirthp during 0 months before entering 


primary schoolp and during 6 months be^ 
fore graduating from primary school 

2. Diphtheria--^ times? during 6-12 
months after birth, during 6 montba be¬ 
fore entering primary school, and dur-^ 
ing 6 months before graduating from 
primary Bchool 

3. Typhoid Fever and Paratj'phoid Fever 
—during 36^18 months after birth, and 
thereafter, once & year up to 60 years 
of age. 

4. Whooping Cough—Twice: during 
months after births ^d during 12-18 
months after the drst immuni^atiom 


Nkimlief of retelved ImmynimtiCRi 





(Unit: 

In thousand) 



Apf. ifNa^ 

Al«r. iM 

Apt. 

XAit, llffD 

Apn nfto- 
l>«f. I9RQ 



Bmallpox 

3^ 


26^07 

iajC54 

4.471 

Typhoid & Paratyphoid Fever 

21,7(M 

24,724 

48,670 


30,075 

Diphtheria 

3.366 

162 

3^0 

3,770 

3,789 

Whooping Cough 

561 

20 

266 

1,056 


Epidemic Typhus 

1,776 

403 

1.1^ 

541 

270 


Beside the periodic ]iiimunl 2 atioar the 
law provides immunization for Epidemic 
Typhus, Cholera, Scarlet Fever, bifluensui, 
and WeiFa diseases at the time of their 
epidemics. 

The total immunisation given to the 
people during the year of 19S2 were appro¬ 
ximately 41 millions, and among them 
typhoid and paraDThoid immunixatjons 
were more than 39 miUiomir which meanB 
that approximately a half of the total popu¬ 
lation received the immunisations. 

Prevalence of important 
communicable diseases 

1 . Cholera 

In 1946, Cbolem was brought into Japan 
by the repatriates^ and 1,245 cases and 660 
deaths were retorded^ hut since then not 
a single case of cholera has occurred In 
this eourLtry^ 

Z Dysentery 

Accompanied by the confusion after the 
terminntfon of war In 1945^ the cases of 
Dysentery were 96,462 and case rate was 
133.2 per 190,000 population. But after 


1945, the cases and deaths from this dls- 
case gradually decreased until they became 
the lowest in 1948 since 1920* showing 18.3 
case rate and 6-4 death rate. From 1949 
they started to Increase again, and in 1952, 
there were 111,TOO cases fcase rate 139.0) 
and 13,579 deaths (death rate 15.8), In 
1963+ there were 10&.(K!I9 tease rate 124.1> 
and 10,521 deaths (death rate 12.4 L 

3. Typhoid Fever 

The caae rate of Typhoid Fever in 1924 
wag 100.1 and death rate was 24^1, which 
were the highest ever recorded, but grad¬ 
ually declined since them During and 
after the warj In 1944 and 1945, the case 
rate went up to 77.8 and 80,0 respectively, 
but again declined do^^ in 1953^ when there 
were only 2,521 cases Cease rate 2,9) and 
162 deaths fdeath rate (1,21+ showing the 
low^eat figures ever recorded, 

4. Paratyphoid Fever 

The annual chaiigeisi of case and death 
rates from this disease is approximately In 
parallel with those for Typhoid Fever, in 
1953, there w^ere 1,098 eoHea tease rate 1.3) 
and 16 deaths {death rate 0,01 . 
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5. SmaJlpox 

Smflllpdx brought into Jap^n to¬ 

gether with the repatriate^i in 1946, and 
tliere occurred 17caaes r.case rate 23.6) 
and 3.020 deaths (death rate L0)t hut this 
was also a temporary phenomenQn after the 
war, for they det:reaped rapidly^ and in 
ll>52p there occurred only 6 taaes (case rale 
0.0 ^ and no deaths. 

6. Epidemic Tj'phus 

There was a great epidemic before and 
after the lermioatioii of warp and especial¬ 
ly In 1946, there were 32.SM efisqa (case 
rate 42.5), but the situation has been grad¬ 
ually Improved since then, and no has 
been reported in 1953. 

7. Scarlet Fever 

The Increase of Scarlet Fever cnaea start¬ 
ed from about 1930, but hcfian falling after 
the peak m 1939, ahoivlng the case rate of 
28.1 and death rate of O.L But after 1946, 
they again started to rise, and there were 
12,619 cases (case rate 14.5) and 56 deaths 
I death rate 0,1) in 1953. 


8. Diphtheria 

The incidences of diphtheria started to 
increase gradually from about 1924, and 
there w^ere 94,2T4 cases (case rate 127,6) 
in 1944, but turning rapidly to decrease 
lately; and there were 9p589 cases <ca3e 
rate ILOi and 713 deaths i death rate 0.9) 
in 19&3. 

9. ^pidcniic Meningitis 

In 1945 and 1947, unusually many cases 
and deaths occurred < caae rate 0.1 and 4.3 
respectively, and death rate 1.5 in both 
year^), but il has deer oaring thencefortht 
and there were 859 eases (ease rate 1.0) 
and 196 deaths [death rate 0^2) in 1958. 

10. Japanese Encephalitis 

In lD5Qp there was ii serioua epidemic of 
this disease, and the cases were 5,196 (case 
rate 6.2), but in 1053, decreased to lp729 
cases (case rate 2.0) and 719 deaths ideath 
rate 0.8). 

11 . Plague 

There were some cases of Plague in aj- 
most every year up to 1926, hut since then 
no case has been reported in this country. 


Envii'Onment Sanitation 


Sanitation at places where many 
people gather 

In theaters, hotels, public bath bouses, 
etc., where many people gather, utmost care 
should be taken in maintaining a high 
degree of Banltalion from the viewpoint of 
public health. 

For this purpose, laws governinff opera¬ 
tion of hotels, theaters and public bath 
houses have beefi enacted and enforced. 

For operating hotels, theaters, public 
bsth houses^ athletic stadiums, etc.^ permis- 
flioDS should lie obtained from local govem- 
meuts of the places where they will be 
situated. 

These establishmeits should be properly 
lighted, ventLlated, protected against mois¬ 
ture and dirt under reguiatiens stipulated 
by the Um. 

Regarding beauty shops and barber 
ahops, they are subjeeted to neceiiiiary re¬ 


gulations in their operation from the view¬ 
point of public heaUb. 

The numbers of theaters, hotels^ public 
bath houses^ etc. as of the end of December, 
1956 are as follows; 

Movie theaters—6J33; theater^^—343; 
public hath bouses—29,694; barl>er shops— 
90,355; beauty parlorif—51,031; laundry 
shops (shops employing more than five 
persons)—3.346* (shops employing leas 
than four personsi—2LlSlj hotols^—115; 
Japanese style hotels—57,164; boarding 
housea—3,694, totalling 60^963. 

The number of qualified barbers was 
170. 393, while that qf qualified beautidanH 
totaled 94,054. 

Food sanitation 

The Food Sanitation Law has been en^ 
forced in order to prevent sanitary dang* 
ers from eating and drinking. 
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this law* aJl kinds of foodutuffs, 
their sefl^ofiing’SK equipments for their 
manufaeturep theif conUunerfl and packa^jes 
ftre subjected to nece^^ory resuiiitiona from 
the standpoint of public healths 

With respect: to the operation of restnur- 
antBp lotraJ governments set specihod stand¬ 
ards for their fadiitiOJS and permissions for 
their operation are granted on the basis of 
these standards^ 

111 all prefeciures and those cities which 
have public health agcpcieSj food iiupectoi^ 
art statioped and earrj' on supcrvlaion and 
guidance regarding food sanitation. 

Meanwhile^ the Siaughter-Houae Law has 
been enforced with the aim of securing 
sufUcient sanitation regarding the slaught¬ 
er of cows^ hors^, hogs and others which 
provide meat. 

Aa of Marchp the number of those 

engaged in processing foodstuffs and their 
sales totaled 1*826.753^ and that of food 
inspectors 4^017. 

A total of 2p502r528 hogs and other meat- 
providing animals were slaughtered during 
IB5^ of which cattle accounted for S4&p24S, 
and hogs i,927,23&. 

Prevention of rabies 

The problem of rabies Is dealth with 
in this country iis part of vetemiary 
fianitation^ 

The Law of Rabies Prevention has been 
enforced to prevent this fatal epidemic. 

Under this law, registration of dogs, 
their IncxTuIation, detention of stray dogs, 
reporting of dogs affected by rabies and 
their isolation have been atipulatod for the 
purpose of -preventing and exterminating 
rabies. 

The incidence of rabies and casunJties 
therefrom between 1944 and 1956 is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Water supply and drainage 
Water Supptu 

Water supply facilities are said to be n 
barometer of a cultural nation. 


Year 

No. of caica 
of rabies 
in dagp 

No* of 
persons 
bitten by 
rabid dogs 

No^of cases 
of rubles 
in men 

1944 

733 

1,723 

46 

1U4S 

94 

158 

1 

1946 

24 

86 

1 

1B4T 

37 

129 

17 

1948 

141 

387 

46 

1949 

014 

1J!17 

74 

1960 

m 

tm 

57 

19S1 

319 

677 

13 


ag 


3 

IfiSS 

m 

316 

3 

1054 

se 

178 

1 

1955 

23 

41 

6 

1956 

0 

16 

6 


In Japon^ the construction of water sup¬ 
ply facilities has dewloped smoothly except 
during the war years since water pipes 
were Arst laid in Yokohama in 1@8T» 
During the World War U, w^ater supply 
works were at a complete etandstill due to 
reatrictionB placed on the use of steel mate* 
rials for peaceful purposeSi 
After the wnr^ with the recovery in 
Japan^s economic conditions and an ad¬ 
vancement in sanitary thought of the 
people^ water supply works have been 
developing steadily. 

However^ only 27 per cent of the total 
population, or about 22,000,000 persons are 
being benefited by water service. Service 
water is available at only 1,171 places 
Lbreughout the country* 

In the United Statesp 78 per cent of the 
total population are enjoying service water* 
However* water supply facilities are be¬ 
ing developed even in amalt cities, towns 
and villages in recent years, and it is a new 
postwar development that a simplified 
amall-scale water supply system is being 
developed In remote farming and hshing 
villages. 

Water supply conditions as reviewed 
from the standpoint of operators and popu^ 
Intion receiving its benefit sre as followis: 
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Ai of April. 1£54 


Populfttioa 


Operator 

lotaj 

Lesa than 
B.OOO 

~sm 

-104»0 

i(W)00 

-IfijUOO 

lojdoo 

-30.000 

-3(VM0 

over 

mm 

MunivEpaJ gov. 

2S0 

i 

1 

34 

19 

47 

17B 

Town and village 

7&2 

402 

154 

141 

32 

14 

9 

Municipal, town 
and village aaBii. 

19 

1 

3 

2 

3 

* 

3 

Prefeetural gov* 

E 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

SpecLheally liceaied 

115 

07 

10 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

U71 

BC2 

163 

131 

55 

64 

201 


Beside!} the above, simplihed atn&Il^ale 
water supply' faellities are available at 
about 1,800 places tbroufirhout the cotmtiy. 

Drmnage 

The drainaffe of the eauntry far 
bchmd the water supply facilities. 

Ad of April p 1954y the Dumber ef citiea 
where drain system ia available totaled only 
lOS, with the total area of dralnai'e eover- 
ing 4&p622 hectares. The total population 
cn;ioyiDg the benefit of the drain system 
was about S»4S&,6B2. 

Only Tokyo, Osaka^ Kyoto^ Nagoya* Gifu 
and Toyohashi have fatflitJes to Unally dis¬ 
pose of the night soil. Even in those big 
citiesa only part of their total areas ai^ 
covered by the drainage. 

Tuberculosis 

The death rate from tuberculosis in 
Japan has continued to drop in recent 
years* 

The number of deaths from tuhereulaala 
wm oo^OOl in l&S4p which was 62.3 per 
every 100,000 persons. This rate ranked 
fourth Ln the major causes of death. 

The decrease was especially appreciable 
among the younger generation than among 
old people as in the case of the preceding 
year. 

Survey on actual eanditiona of tubercu- 
losis^ The survey on actual conditions 
of tuberciilosiE conducted in August, 


September and October of 1053 with the aim 
of obtaining a correct picture of the actual 
situation of tuberculoab in Japan in po«t- 
war years ia worth mentioning. 

The survey was conducted in 211 areas 
throughout the countryp which were select¬ 
ed on the baajs of a random sampling. A 
total of 50^000 persons^i or 50 households in 
each area^ were investigated by apeciaiista. 

The results w'ere used to estimate the 
conditions of T.E. patients throughout the 
country. In view of the high rate (99.4%} 
at w'hich those selected for the investiga¬ 
tion accepted a medical checkup, the results 
obtained were of great importance even 
from the statistical viewpoint. 

Among the important results of this sur¬ 
vey were: 

The number of those who had clear aytn- 
ptoms of tuberculosis totaled 0,270^000, 
while those who needed to be in bed (T.B. 
patients) totaled 2,920,000^ 

Those who needed rest totaled 320,0i^ 
and those who needed to be cautious totaled 
2,290.000. 

Of the 2,920.000 T.B. patients. l.TGO.W 
w^ere male^ and 1499,000 were females. 

When the T.B. patients wnere broken 
down by ages> those of O-o year* of age 
totaled 130,000^ those of &^30 years of age 
totaled X49Q.00Q and those of ycarti of 
age and older accounted for 1.630,000. 

Eeviewing the patients by areas, the per¬ 
centage of patients In urban areas (4.5%) 
was much higher than that of 2,7 per cent 
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Jn ruml areas, while westezn and southeni 
districts had slightly higher rates than 


other districta. 

Patients by areas: 

1. CcnLtnercial area 4.5% 

2. Ordinary residential area 4A% 

3. Fishing area 3.7% 

4. Industrial area 3^5% 

5. Official residence^ dormitory and 

hospital area 3.1% 


6. Farming area 2,5% 

7. Farming^hfihing area 2.4% 

Reviewing the patients by profesaions* 

clerical workers accounted for T.4 per cent 
of the totaI> and those having jobs requir¬ 
ing special and technical training account¬ 
ed for 6.6 per cent. The percentage was 
low in woodcutters, hunters^ flHhennen and 
tho like with 2.7 per cent. 


IX NATIONAL AND LOCAL 
PUBLIC FINANCES 


National Public Finance 


Outline 

Though belatedly* Japan started on ita 
way of capitalistic development with the 
Meiji Restoration (1363) as its starting 
point. But this change was not carried ont 
by the internal force which had germinated 
spontaneously within the country prior to 
it, but was enforced by the external cotopnl- 
sion by the advanced capitalistic countries 
with the coming of the black ships under 
Commodore Perry. Accordingly a compro- 
mise had to be made in various ways during 
the process of tbe change between the re¬ 
volutionary force and the feudalistic one. 
At the same time a careful protection by 
the Government was needed after the 
change for the rapid progress of capitalism. 
Till 1309-1910 Japan had no custom auto¬ 
nomy, and could levy no more than the speci¬ 


fic duty on the basis of 5% ad valorem. 

Later the basis fell to 3-3% ad vaiorem 
owing to the rise in prices.) This made 
the necessity of the Government's protec¬ 
tion more decisive^ The means needed for 
this protection were financed by loons, Gov¬ 
ernment's paper money and delivery of na^ 
tional bonds. 

Fallowing this the tax system was estab- 
ilahed by carrying out the land-tax reform 
later referred to in order to readjust the 
paper currency and national bonds delivered 
and to establish money and credit system 
thereby. The reformed Lsud-tox^ when the 
burden was shifted on to the t^enancy, be¬ 
came as heavy as the tribute fn the feudal 
ages. Also during the 2Q years from the 
issue of Government paper money and de^ 
livery of tmiionai bonds tiJl their readjust¬ 
ment dra-^tic Infiatjon and dedation alters 
nate<1 thereby, exposing the prices of agrl- 
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cuttursl products includitEg^ rice as the fure^ 
Tnoat to irioknt HoctuatiQii and arc el era tips' 
the dii^iptegration of farmera who had been 
involved in the money economy covering 
sorts of products. Thus the part played by 
the aaticiiiat public finance at the departure 
of Japan^a capitalism very ifreat and 
generally apefJdiig it was orientated in the 
direction of creating and assisting capital- 
latic big enterprises at the &ttcrifi&e of agri¬ 
cultural villages. 

In this way Japan^i capitalism had to 
develop tonstellating around big bueinesaes 
from the start at the coat of villages only 
to find home market too narrow. In order 
to establish and maintain Itself it needed 
ov'erseas markets by any meatis and had to 
depend on them. Viewed from the copse- 
quences the SJno-Japanese and RusschJ apa¬ 
nese Wars aiToriied our country a chance to 
go a step forward In the aolutian of this 
probleniH In order to supply war expendi¬ 
tures and those needed for the poat-war 
programp the financial burden home by the 
people had to increase Btlll more:. This was 
done chiefly by increasing indirect excise 
duties including the extended liquor tax and 
newly created exciae on sugar and textiles 
and commEncmg the monopoly of salt and 
tohaecoH stUl narrowing the home market 
thereby. 

The World War I afforded Japanese capi¬ 
talism an opportunity to develop by leaps 
and bounds^ as she was practically outside 
the arenat making the financial scale the 
bigger. But after the war, when the over¬ 
seas markets enjoyed by her for a while 
shrank, the productive power created by this 
deveJopmeist had to be readjusted; hence 
the panic In 1920. Japan^^a capitalism 
feared to let the panic have a ihorotigh-go- 
ing course under the iplemationaJ tension 
and the sharply divided domestic condition. 
During the war the gold standard had been 
sitspended. and leaning it aa it was, relief 
funds were released by the nutiono] Nuance. 
The relief once given made a second and a 
third necessary. The disaster of the Great 
Earthquake fn 1923 gave a spur to this ten- 
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dency. The release of relief funds under 
the suspended gold standard gave birth to 
Inllatloii. making Japfmese prices too high 
to be in line with the intemntloinU ones^ and 
causing the decline in exports and increase 
in imports. Thus the holding of specie 
once amounting to over 2 billion ^en. during 
the war decreased to les^ than I billion gen 
at the end of the 20^3 the exceaa of imports 
amounting to 3 to 40ClpMO^OOO i^ejt annually. 

The removaJ of embargo on gold {return 
to gold standard) In January^ 1930 waa an 
attempt to meet the difleouraging situation 
and recover from It^ and a retrenebment had 
been made in the natiotmJ Ojiance in order 
to prepare for and maintain the gold stand¬ 
ard- This attmnpt to readjust and improve 
the domestic conditions in competition wuth 
foreign conntries was surely an orthodox 
w^y, but it was beyond the scope of Japan's 
capitaliiim. The more so in the vortex of 
the world panic which had already broken 
ouL This removal of gold embargo gave 
birth to an outward flow of specie^ obstruct¬ 
ed hnancei fall In price, depression In indus¬ 
try’ and increase in unemployment only to 
result in the reembargo of gold in Decern’- 
her, 1931. 

After the reembargo of gold whal is 
called the '"positive fi-nanclal policy^' was 
launched to escape from the panic. It 
meant that the central baiik^ Le.< the Bank 
of Japan, was compelled to accept national 
bonds IP the condition off gold, and the 
funds obtained thus were applied tg selxe 
a chance for the recovery of prosperity, aim¬ 
ing at a simibir target as pump-priming 
policy practiced abroad almost at the same 
time. To escape from the depression only 
the pump-priming was not enough, but a 
continuous financial expenditure was neces¬ 
sary with the chief objeet of aggrandize¬ 
ment of armaments which ivais also true 
of the countries abroad^ In the case of 
Japan, however* the poaitive drive on to 
the Asian Continent was carried into 
practice side by side with the positive 
flnanrinl policy. This waa attempted at 
first by a part of the military dique, which 
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rsLthtr by the Government nnd 

6iiMi{rinl circles who tried to neat rain it. 
The depreeiatioo of yen accompanying the 
poflitive AnanclaJ policy Increased the ex¬ 
port but only when it was obstructed hy 
such barrlerw as the raise in custom duties 
and import quotas, did the Asmn markets 
secured by arms become attractive and in- 
dispenBable to the bourgeoiaie. The arma¬ 
ment extended and aggrandised as the ob¬ 
ject of the positive hnanciaj policy was em¬ 
ployed as a means to develop and ensure 
overseas markets* 

But this way to prosperity out of depres¬ 
sion was also the way of Japan's capitalism 
to lls mins. The Manchurjan Incident 
gave birth to the China Incident which lin¬ 
gered on to the ultiTnate catastrophe of the 
World War IL The armament as the object 
A£i well as the means of the positive financial 
policy tame to import in turn the serv¬ 
ice of the national finance. A vast ameunt 
of national bonds were issued for acceptance 
of the Bank of Japan successively* Every 
time the financial funds procured thus were 
thrown into the national cconom^^p inflation 
progTossedi causing the shrinkage of re¬ 
production and dccilne in the wdU to work 
and loss of labor to a great degree. Thus 
the Japanese captiidism was doomed to 
break down eooner or later without the 
devastatiofi due to air-raids and the block¬ 
ade by Rtibmarlnes, 

Such being the case In the procesa of the 
birth, development and breakdown of the 
capitalisni in Japan, the role played by the 
national finance or the flnaticial policy was 
considerably great. Not only that, but m 
reatoriiig and reconstructiBg the Japanese 
capitalism to what it is today» the Dational 
finance and its policy have played a central 
part* Hereafter the general survey of the 
Japanese national finance will be made with 
the post-war finance m its object In view, 
referring to the ante-w^ar finance where 
necessary. 

National iinanci:il system 

Let us see what system and devices the 
national finance was operated on. Even be¬ 
fore the World War II it waa considered to 


be baaed on the constItutiosol principle^ but 
in. the Meiji Gonatitution certain expend!- 
turoa were enumerated os not to be discard¬ 
ed or retrenched by the Diet without the ap¬ 
proval of the Government and there w^as an 
article apecifyicig that even in case the bud¬ 
get rejected by the Diet, the Govern¬ 
ment could execute that of the prevloua 
year, so this constitntionaJ principle w^as 
mulled in substance to a certain extent. 

But In the new Constitution Inatituted 
after the defeat of the W*ar* there the funda¬ 
mental principle that the authority to deal 
with the national finance must be baaed on 
the decision of the Diet (Art. S3J* More- 
ov-ef, other articles of the Coiiatitution 
along with the national finance act* the ac¬ 
count Eng Bctp the national tax collection act 
and various lax acta sptacifyJng more con¬ 
crete standing rules to operate the Nation- 
al Finance according to these articles in 
the Constitution are consistent thoroughly 
in the this spirit. 

The Japanese National Finance is operat¬ 
ed in the procedure and form approxi¬ 
mately aa follows. 

The authority to deal with the national 
finance lies wdth the Cabinet which has the 
administrative power. For the cabinet to 
execute this author!ty, the budget estimetn 
musi: be made before each fiscal year, pre¬ 
sented into the Diet for its deliberation and 
approval and executed on its basis. The 
Japanese Ascal year ia a calendar year be* 
ginning on April 1 and ending on ^Initrh Si, 
the following year^ the budget h not 
sjagukir« but plural in Its composition. 
Namely, the Government’s accounts are 
divided into the general accounti which is 
the central one, made up of taxes and other 
revenues to be applied to the basic or im- 
purtant expenditures and 3o special ac¬ 
counts and 9 government tnatitullons as of 
1955. Each of them mokes Its own budget 
earimntep the relations between the budgets 
are complex and not to be comprehended at 
a glance. The Finance Minister ifl the 
chief finance officer actualJy engaged in the 
compilation of the budget estimate and 
negotation wdth the Diet as the represmta* 
tive Esf the Cabinet, with the final respon- 
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BibiUty and authority for ejcecution after 
the approval of the Diet, 

The eetimate for the budget i$ first pro* 
sen ted to the Diet The House of Reprc- 
sentativesp the Lower House, has pri¬ 
ority in deliberation with aoch a etinmg au¬ 
thority to make Itjs dec Lei on that of the Diet 
ultimately. In case the budget should fall 
to secure the Dkfs approval by the beginn¬ 
ing of the fijseaJ year a provisional budget 
wiU be made and should the budget once 
approved be supplemented or corrected, a 
supplementary budget will be made. The 
estimate of such a budget will be made and 
deliberated according to the procedure of 
the budget proper- The expenditures of 
the budget determined will be spent by the 
chief of each Government office under the 
Finance MiniateFs superviaiop and regula¬ 
tion, In this case the adnunistrative bual- 
ness in execiiticiii of the budget is separated 
from the cashier business as along the dif¬ 
ferent alignment as In foreign countries. In 
dapan the national funds are kept by the 
Sank of Japan in the form of Government'a 
depooitSp receipt and payment In this con¬ 
nection being done by the Bank of Japan, 
its branches and agents. This revenues of 
the budget approved by the Diet do not bind 
the Government offices so strongly as the 
expenditures, being no more than estimates# 
because this part of the budget la not gov¬ 
erned by the revenue act as in England, but 
they are collected and received on the basis 
of various separate tax rules and other 
regulation. The taxes, the core of tha 
revenues^ are collected by the 11 district 


national tax officer and 504 local patiunal 
tax offices under the National Tax Bureau- 

After the execution of the budget, the 
Government must gather and present the 
results as the settled accounts to the Diet 
for approval Juat aa in foreign countries. 
In this case, however, they are presented 
after the exaniinaLion by three auditOES of 
the Audit Bureau whose special posts are 
guaranteed by the Constitution, with their 
auditing report. 

Expenditures 

Let us look into expenditures a little more 
closely. They are shown by the table No. 1. 
According to this table, the scale of the 
expenditures in Japan had increased at n 
consLdenible apeed each year after the 
estahliahment of the Diet ay stem in ISDO# 
and became in 1940 about 7^ tinier of what 
It had been at first, direcUy before Japan 
entered on the World W^r IL But during 
the interval the national dividend in Japan 
Increased greatly with prices showing more 
or less rjaing tendency. Thereforep we 
cannot conclude that the expenditures have 
expanded greatly in substance only from 
the figures. On looking at the ratio be¬ 
tween the expenditures and the national 
dividends^ therefore^ w'c understand that 
prior to the Sino-Japauese War ^1894~S) 
it wos under 10and above 209^ after 
the outbreak of the Manchurian Ineldent 
maintaining the level of 10%-20% 
an average during the interval 


Talilfl L Chilli thw ubanil iKpendltyrit 

(Unit: a mUHcn yen} 


Years 

(1) Expenditurra 

(2 ) Natiounl 
dividends 

IndcK nutuber 
of {1) 

Share wcupied 
in ( 2) by {1 i 

vm 

82 

023 

100 

ao 


!i93 

2,030 

35S 

14,4 

1019 

G09 

3,42s 

m 

1V4 

1920 

1.3430 

nas» 

ie59 

12,1 

1930 

im 

10JB2S 

1J»00 

14^ 

1940 

5,860 


7440 

24 JS 


( 1) The expenditures cover only the genx^ral account. 

(2) Thf, nfttloMl divideudi ure aKordini; to Mr. Y.ra.d*’, YtlHi "Duto tor Estimation 
of the jApooeae National Dividend*." 
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TiblQ t The GArapstttiBU of the nJlisflak eirpeptlittirvj 


(Unit! a million 


Years 

Military 

expenditure? 

Ad ministration 
expenditures 

National debt 
expenditures 

Total 

im 

2e(3La%) 

36(4^p0) 


82 

1900 

13314Ei^) 

125(42*61 


m 

19L0 

1S5{3^] 

213(3T.4> 

171(301) 

m 

1&3I} 

G00l47JBj 

eiB(46v2) 

05{7*O) 

i;*6o 

19^0 


S42(Ha) 

27^(17*5) 

1,558 

1940 


Sh731(46j6) 

003(15.4) 


(1) The 

military expenditures 

cover those of the 

war and navy departments. 


<2) Tlie nfitjciaal debt expenditures cover tbc snow tr&naferred to the odtisoH- 
doted fund, compensation for the principal and Sntereot^ of China bond^ 
bearinjc Interest and odds and ends of the ttonds. 


(3> The adminiBiration expenditures are the remaindpr after (1) and (2> were 
deducted from the total. 


When we look into the contents of the 
^petiditurea atill more closdy, they are aa 
the Table No* % Accordioic to this table, 
throughout this period military expendi¬ 
tures and national debts which might be 
looked on as deferred paj-mcnts of the 
former In the main oceupy more than a half 
of the total except in the period of financial 
policy of Inoue with the remowl of gold 
embargo and retreBchment in the budget. 
This phenomenon ruled all over the world 
when capitalism beeame imperialistic but it 
was more conspicuous in Japan for thn 
reason already" referred to* 

This tendency became more and mere 
marked thereafter as Japan entered m the 
World War IL The expenditures which in- 
creasei:! by leaps and bounds every year had 
to he applied to the military purpose as 
Vh^ll as to the payment of the principals 
and intcresls of the bon^ that had to be 
issued to cover the military expcDses. leav¬ 
ing the minimum for administration or 
civil afifalr?* 

Through the War resulting in the defeat, 
Japfints pcditlcalh economic ond social con- 
ditioni changed a great deal- In the wake 
of this change, a great change is noticeable 
in the national finaucep especially in the 
aspect of expenditures. 

The table No. 3 and No. S show the nature 
ot the changes. The table No* 4 shows the 


nomitially Increased expenditures owing to 
the depreciation of the currency value with 
the rise in price reduced to the pre-war level 
of money value. According to the tables 
No. 3 and No. 4 among the expenditures 
after the defeat those coimccted with mili¬ 
tary defence Including the post-war read- 
Juatment and national bonds not only tiav^e 
a smaller specific gravity, but when reduced 
to the pre-war level of money value, the 
sums themselves are smaller than the pre¬ 
war ones* As for the military expenditure 
though Japan gave up armament by her 
Constitution^ shq hud to bear the share of 
the oocuputlon expensed during the Occupa¬ 
tion and after the peace treaty she launched 
on rearmament in the name of Bclf-defencc, 
so the decrease in the expenditure of arma¬ 
ment WES not ver^’ great But as to the 
expenditure of national debt owing to the 
depredation of money value due to the 
violent inflation during and eapeciully after 
the Warp the balance of the aatloiial debts 
show'U bi the value of money before mtd 
during the War has shrunk In substance 
that mucht hence that much decrease. 
Contrary to the military and national debt 
expenditures* the administration expendi¬ 
tures in a wider sense have increased in 
specific gravity' and iiuni compared with 
those before the War, According to the 
table No. 4, what spei^ially increased are 
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Tibli 3, 

Tti campBsitKin at llle nitisnal trpinditurss 

(Unit: 

a million yen) 

Post-wflr 

YtATS readJustinL^at 

and defence 

Administration 

National 

debt 

Total 

1^7 041 


1JJ43 


74 

zm 

1948 B97 


Bjm 


m 


1961 1«S86 


6,436 



7,097 

If&'l 1,333 




448 

10273 

1955 1,328 


8063 


434 

9i)l5 

Note: Those of and 

are settled accounts and tbe:^ of 

1961 onwards 

are budgets. 






Table 4, The chtflES iT expenditures redaeed ti tbe jjrice-Fevel ef 1934-35 





(Unit 

: a mlltion 


1D3S 

1947 

im 

1961 

im 1956 

Mbitary 

1,043 

~ 


- 

— — 

Post-war readjuittment 

— 


618 

335 

— 

Defence 

— 

— 


78 

l32pT65 

(amall total) 

1*043 

866 

511 

413 

132,765 

Operating expenditures of 

Oil 

265 

258 

233 


government Institution!! 






Safety and criminal 

46 

46 

84 

86 


administration 






Education and culture 

m 

103 

188 

lOT 

194,066 

Social welfare 

22 

178 

172 

238 

110436 

Prosperity of industry 

m 

183 

4S4 

428 

13^ 

Economic stabUizatiDn 

13 

5«8 

l;319 

487 


Land maintenance and 

71 

66 

130 

m 

146^526 

Uir> 4-i JliVU i 

Local fimmees 

— 

2bl 

329 

423 

137,403 

Reserve, etc* 

— 

— 

— 

“ 


(small total) 

7h6 

tffl9 


2.1S4 


National debt 

378 

101 

77 

86 

43,357 

Grand total 

2^ 

2M5 

3^ 

2477 



those of economic stabilization^ the promo¬ 
tion of induE trial prosperity, land main¬ 
tenance and development^ social welfarot 
local public ftnanccs* etc. In other -words* 
a characteristic of the pofit-war fiiutnciuL 
operation of Japan is to help recsnistruet 
the capitalistic economy dealt a heavy 
bbw by the defeat, which is reflected in this 
chan£fe in the composition of expenditures^ 
The increase in the social welfare expen¬ 
ditures reflect the Increased activities of 
the Government in this respect demanded 
by what is called "^democratization'' after 
the War on one hand^ but an the other It was 
to meet the poverty-stricken state of tho 
people which could not be left aa it was. The 


cause w^hich brought about the increase In 
the \oc 9 l Unance expenditure will be referred 
U> in the local finance described later. But 
in the eompoaitioii of the expenditures 
mentioned above there has appeared recent¬ 
ly another change. According as the Japa¬ 
nese capitalistic economy' haa been rehahili- 
tatedr the economic etabiiimlioti expendi¬ 
tures and those id the promotion of indus¬ 
trial prosperity have been decreasing. But 
the productive power of the reconstructed 
Japanese economy has exceeded consump¬ 
tion* necessitating oa one hand the en^ 
deavoFS of export, and the increase In the 
domestic consumption In the form of na¬ 
tional defence and land development on the 
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Tafali 5. Tbfl ctiugi til fit revtUDt 

(Uiiit: a millkni 


Years 

Ordinary 

roTcnoefl 

Of which 
tax and 
stamp 
revenue 

Revenue from 
government 
enterprise 
and natiDnnl 
property 

Extra- 

vrdinaty 

rt. venue 

Of which 
tiatjoQpl 

debts 

Total 

im 

79(T3^> 

eateaj) 


2S<2C2) 

- 

loetioo) 

1900 

192(051 

14C(47^> 

4Q(I3J) 

104<3B> 


296(100) 

1910 

dBl(73> 

345{iSL3) 

129(19J.> 

132(27) 

3(04) 

6Ta(l(») 

im 

U75{fiS.7) 

7B0(39) 

328<lSvft} 

32B(4t3) 

64(2.7) 

aWldOO) 

1930 

1,422(&9) 

0O5(6fi.7} 


175(11^) 

33(2.4) 

IJSffTdW) 

im 

L405(62J2l 

fl7B(4AS) 


S34(37J) 

678(30J.> 

2:.259(1]W)) 

19^0 

3,790 (as^> 

3,0g2(H?Ja) 

490(7*7) 

tfi3G(4U) 

1.330(13.9) 

6,446(100) 


iD Below unit cakiating fructionfi of ^ and over aa m whole number sdj! dlsre^rdin^ 
the rest, 

(2) Sources **Table of N'ationaJ Revenues” hy the Tax Administratbii Bureau of 
Finance Ministry. 


Tihit B. Thfi chatiffi li Uit cinpssition of tix ruranui 
liiicliidjiif ifibiecA ttanejiflly pnflt] 

I Unit; a mHiiion ffcs) 



1S9U 

leoo 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1030 

1940 

Direct tax 

4+ 

m 

139 

279 

378 

«1 



(66.2%) 

{3M) 

(»4^> 

(40.6) 

(348) 

(36) 

(63.9) 

Land tax 

40 

47 

TO 

74 

68 

68 

25 


(M.6> 

(ms) 

(IAS) 

(7J» 

(&2> 

(48) 

my 

Income tax 

1 

fi 

312 

190 

201 

227 

2^*** 


(Lfl) 

(4J) 

(7.8) 

(su;)) 

(ia£) 

(ISJ) 

(oaui) 

Business tax 

.. 

a 

80 

02 

54*** 

67»** 

51 



im 

(&3) 

(OuO) 


(48) 

im 

Indirect tax 

21 

78 

232 

446 

m 

687 

r.sss 


(32j2> 

(m7) 

{S7j0) 

(m) 

(OT8> 

(67.2) 

(30J) 

Liquor tax 

IB* 

60 

S7 

164 

219 

200 

^2S5 


(san) 

(32J3> 

(aw) 

(17J1) 

(19.8) 

(17.4> 

m) 

Tobacco mono^ 

0«4 

7 

62 

124 

198 

10B 

352 

poly profit 

tm 

(A7) 

(1IL3) 

(13L2) 

(18) 

(1A4> 

m) 

Gustoma 

4 

17 

40 

60 

106 

ISl 

144 

dutfea 

(fl^> 

(ILl) 

(B3) 

(7.4) 

(M) 

(122) 

(34) 

Others 

1 

IB 

30 

118 

87 

04 



(Lfl) 

(lOUDO) 

iA7} 

(12) 

(7.0) 

(7.8) 

(W) 

Total 

96 

163 

407 

038 

U03 


4Jil9 


(lOO) 

(100) 

(lOO) 

(100) 

(106) 

(106) 

(100) 


Counted froetionB of 0J& and aver as a whole numher and dlaregnrding the rest^ 

Source: ^‘TAblc of NatiotnU Bevonue*' by the Tax Adtuinistration Bureau of Finance 


lllniatry* 1^53. 

* includes liqn^H- brewery and dlEtilLer>- tax. 

*■ includos tobacco tax. 

*** Include* bulneas profit tax- 
*"** includes corporation tax (1S2> and temporary profit tax 
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ether, thus Af^randizln^ expendlture^i in 
thiii connectioa md appres^iag thosB ef 
education ujid cuilure, aecial welfare and 
lecaJ public hnance^. Nowadaysai in our 
countr>\ bow to allot the expenditures with“ 
in the bounds, keepni^ the Incidence nearly 
as It iSp Is the if r cat eat question in the 
compilation of the budffet. The tTv-o political 
parties are pitted against each otbcr» the 
Con&cn?atives Instating on the Increase in 
the expenditures of national defence and 
land development against the Progressives 
trying to secure greater share of expendi¬ 
tures for education and culliirep social weL 
fore and local finances^ Now let na see 
what aourcea these expenditures are sup¬ 
plied from, l.fc, the survey of the revenues. 

Re\'enues (with euatoms duties) 

The table No. & shows what the revenuea 
are made up of. According to this tablCp 
among the revenues before the war* the 
specific weight of the ordlnair re venues was 
comparativeiy smaJIp and above ail that of 
taxes and stamps. This waa because the 
government owned a vast amount Of na- 
tlonal property, operating numbers of 
government enterprises and took recourse 
to the revenue from national debta« How¬ 
ever, the revenue of taiee and stamps^ 
though small In apeclllc gravity, was the 
greatest Item ameng revenues except In 
1920 when there was an inereased revenue 
carry-over owdng to the wartime prn- 
sperity. If the tobacco monopoly proUt is 
added to this, T,vhich, belonging as it is in 
the category of government enterprise and 
national property revenues, iriught to be 
looked on aa an excise on tobacco from its 
nature* the total sum of those to be con¬ 
sidered tax revenues in esaence* amounted 
to a half or more of the whole revenues^ 
Here a dose observation will be made on 
tax revenues 

National property and bonds will be de¬ 
scribed hi later. The table No, 6 shows 
the rompoaitlon of tax and stamp m^enues 
Including tobacco inonopoly profit before 
the War. According to this table, the speci¬ 
fic w'eight of direct tax had been greater 
lill 1800, but thereafter by 1900 the specific 


weight of indirect tax became greater, 
especially a Luce the Sino-if apanese War 
ilS94-%K 

This condition remained unchanged till 
1935. especially til) the outbreak of the 
China Incident (l9S7>i when the specific 
weight of direct tax became prepouderant. 
If it is admitted that the incidence of direct 
tax is greater on the rich and that of 
indirect tax on the poor* very broad way of 
apeaking at it iBp it follows that in Japan 
the burden of tax was lighter on the rich 
and heavier on the poor from the establish¬ 
ment of capitalism till the outbreak of the 
World War II. Jloreover* with respect to 
the period prior bo 1894-95 and that after 
1937, the specific gravity of land tax was 
greater during the former period, and dur¬ 
ing the latter that of direct tax was made 
greater by the lowered income-tax-free 
point and allowance side by aide with the 
inatltuliou of temporary profit tax. Also 
in the latter period the irdlatidn caused by 
the national bonds accepted by the Bank of 
Japan to cover the shortage in the Govern¬ 
ment funds had already been making a 
headway^ and it must not be overlooked that 
it was working out the same effect as the 
Increased levy of indirect tax. 

Vievred In this way» it may ho said that 
the taxes borne by smaU earoers and 
peasants forming the greater part of con¬ 
sumers w'ere greater than those borne by 
big eamera and capitalists in Japan before 
the war* with which more than a hall of 
the expenditures mentioned before were 
defrayed:. This resizlted in a vicious circle 
that it narrowed the home market of 
Japan^a capiLalii^mf forcing it to seek over¬ 
seas markets, necessitating aggrundizemeDt 
of armament in correlation therewith, and 
bringing about the expansion of expendi¬ 
tures polarizing around armament and the 
increase in the tax burden In this form had 
to be taken recourse to cover the expenses. 

Next let ns see what change occurred in 
the incidence after the War^ Refer to the 
table No. 7* By this we see that the poat* 
wTir tax burden has increased to two-folds 
or three-folds of the pre-war. Needless to 
say this is no more than a general way of 
putting it When the poet-war taxes are di- 


m 
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1^ TIte Chingfl \n thi incl^lenst Hhrt ind ^fttr tht Wir 



{A> “Tax 
WTenue 

(B) National 
dividend 


(C) Pop- 
dUtiob 

Wt{C) 

(D) ”Inflex 
number 



milHoD 

million 


LOW 

yen 


yen 



yen 






1935 

tm 

14,440 

m 

69^ 

IT 

0j»a 

17 

1947 

mMi 

BBd;,Q3l 


7Sje27 


43J 

50 

1949 


£.737;253 

23w2 

82;338 

T.7S9 

aQfl,7 

37 

1951 

723,144 

4^^19 

1^.9 

84,573 

3551 



1953 

942,521 

6377^500 

IOjO 

87J)33 

10329 

asjjB 

39 

1955 


ejm.ooa 

ISi) 

99,973 

10451 




S«unM?: •^Table of National Hevynut'^ by the Tax Adminbti^tioti Biurean of FinAi^{!4] 


Ministry, 

• Inclui^^ stamp revenue and tobacco monopoly prohL 
*" tbe wholesale index numtser (the 1934-^=100) compUed by the Bank of 

Japan^ 

That of 1955 beln|r the final budget, the rest settled accounts. 


Table t. The €biPce |p ihp CpflapasiticiR ef UK revspijn iiecludjne^ tibacei mBnapalnf prihl) 
(fractiies swif Q-i dmiderde ts a wbels lumEier, disrp£ar^ir£ the fest) 


Year 

Tax item 

1935 

ID4T 

1949 

1951 

W53 

1066 

Direct tax 

■m 

CVM06 

344.374 

424,006 

607008 

4820O6 



(614> 

(&U) 

(630:) 

(630) 

(61.9) 

Income tax 



141,647 

160030 

217JO0O 

211,164 

(with holding) 

— 

(M-7) 

(22,2) 

(EO0) 

(23J) 

(227) 


2£7 


137,209 

75.441 

74006 

(?707S 

(declared} 

{19.0> 

(27,1) 

< 21 j 6 ) 

(1«M) 

(70) 

(70) 

Corporation tax 


7J70 

ej,£(t4 

180.^1 

196,882 

196,757 


— 

(3.8) 

(9^) 

(25^) 

(211) 

(21.1) 

Indirect tax 

(B7 

82.671 

243,783 

286.777 

412.468 

421017 


(57J> 

(«.«) 

(38.3) 

(390) 

( 430 ) 

(4t4) 


20fl 

27,490 

83,329 

122030 

14Q0S2 

160883 

Liquor tax 

{ITA) 

(14A) 

(13.1) 

(17) 

(14.9) 

(170) 

Tobacco 

1()3 

42.139 

118,332 

119,112 

160,703 

119083 

monopoly profit 

(16A) 

(22JJ) 

(i&e) 

(160) 

(17) 

(129) 

Custom duties 

151 

96 

w: 

12,441 

30000 

24010 


(12.3) 

(0.0) 

(0,1) 

(1,7) 

(30) 

(2.9) 

Othen 

94 

T.621 

43,249 

12072 

22,765 

26006 


(7j8) 

(4) 

(7J!) 

(17) 

(20) 

(2.7) 

Tola] 


189^691 

936,400 

723.144 

942021 

929019 


(100> 

(IW) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 


Source: *^ablo of Naticmai Reveouce'' referred to before. 
Thoae of 19B5 atu the final budgetp the rait snuared accounts. 


vided into the direct and indireet ns the pro- 
wartBxos, the results are as the table No. S. 
According to this table the apeciflc weight 
of the direct tax 1 $ greater thms that of the 
indirect coutraiy to the pre-war, Ajs 
postulated before^ if more of the direct tax 
is bomo bjr the rich and more of the 
mdirat by the poor, it may seem that in¬ 
cidence in Japan after the War is heavier 
on the rich and lighter on the poor. But it 


must be noted that in the post-war Japan 
income tax, the nucleus of mdlrect tax^ haa 
entirely changed in character and ia no 
longer the tax levied du the rich. As a 
result of the Lnfiation during and after the 
War^ priced have riseOi increasing nominal 
amounts of eamingSp but personal and other 
Hilowsuces have not been raised accordingly* 
so the mLnlmum taxable amount of income 
has become very low, and like the table No. 
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Tibli 9. T?ii NufnbfliT and of IncifliE-tii 

(Unit: 1^£)CD pcopk one mLUkin 


Division 


im 




1&47 



Claa Number 
people 


Amount 

of 

Income 

CiMB 

people 

% 

Amount 

of 

income 

% 

I 

under 





Under 






¥L2)00 

26 

37 

30 

L3 


7j07a 

97J 

aBMH 

84.3 

11 

above 





above 






Yljm 

360 

6 L6 

532 

23,6 

¥l20j000 

144 

2 

Zl^Z 

7*L 

in 

BbOTS 





above \ 






YiOOO 

26? 

37.9 

m 


Yaoo/wol 





IV 

above 





above I 

m 

0.9 

22*843 

7,4 


¥7,000 

20 

3 

170 

?-& 

wmjmf 





V 

above 





above ^ 






¥10/100 

17 

2 ^ 

23S 

10.4 

¥1/Wp000 





VI 

a^ve 





above I 

2 

OhO 

3,742 

1 ,2^ 


V200/)00 

0 

L3 

421 


¥2,OOOJDOO/ 





Total 


C79 

100 

2 ^ 

100 


7^ 

19Q 

300J70 

LOO 


Source; Financial and Monetary McmUily Bulletin No, 4ft by Finance Mtniatry the 
divf&ionn of class of eseh year are mado noarly to correspond to those of the 
other years on tho basis of price rliinfir rate^ the pricede^el of 1B35_ 


that of lft47.....aTO* those of IftM and 53,,,.,^. 


Table ftr thi enniber iRd classes al ieciraedav psisrs [CantieuEd) 


(Unit; 1,000 people one mUiion 





1950 




1 ^ 



Division 

Class 

Number 

of 

people 

%■ 

Amount 

of 

income 

% 

CIb!)« 

Number 

of 

people 

% 

Amonnit 

of 

incAttie 

% 

I 

under 

¥ mm 

4M0 

m2 

503,128 

77.1 

under 
¥ 300.000 


sa.3 

2 ee.2(!2 

41 

[I 

above 
¥ 300,000 

200 

4.8 

7ft.220 

12.1 

above 

¥ mtwo 

41ft 

17.4 

138328 

la^ 

III 

above 
¥ 500.000 

8® 

£.0 

93/}23 

Bl7 

above 

¥ mm 

384 

15J> 

245313 

34.1 

IV 

above 

¥2/WOjOOO 

2 


6,083 

0.7 

above 

Ysjooctooa 

10 

0.4 

26.012 

a® 

V 

above 

¥5,000,000 

0.3 

0.0 

2A64 

0.4 

above 

2 

0.0 

I4.tl74 

zx 

Total 


4^ 

100 


109 


2^14 

100 

719.880 

ICO 


2 tho number of income-tax papers has 
grreatly and tte greater part of 

the tax 13 bonie by the elans of small enmera 
free from it before the war. The Shoup 
Mission who came to Japan in 1949 to 
adyise on the tax reform, comitiente^i on 
this condition of the income tax aa '"dearly 
the income tax is still a mnsB tax,"' but tJbe 
advice made by the Hlaaion waa not neces¬ 
sarily for the olteratjon of this condition, 
their chief object being to ensure the coU 
lection of the tax, but ou the conirBry it 


wm for lowenng the earned incomo allow¬ 
ance with a more gradual progressive scale. 

This minlmniD taxable amount of Income 
was somewhat raised with less gradual pro¬ 
gressive scale in accordance with the pro¬ 
gress of the recovery of Japan's economy* 
but as compared with the pre-war one, the 
lowest taxable point is tnuch lowet with 
more gradual scale. 

Side by side with this we should not oveiv 
look the ehange In the character of the coi^ 
pomtion tax. Before the War, when it wa& 
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included in the income tasc, of Inte it be^ 
€&tE)e separate aa it ib* it ’n'as compatibie 
with the individual'E income tax and col¬ 
lected likcwiae from the Cootiftental view 
of the corporation, but the Shoup Mis¬ 
sion referred to above atlviaed to the Japa¬ 
nese Government according to the so- 
caJJed Anglo-Saxon view-point that '*funda- 
mentallSTp_a corporation is but a parti¬ 

cular kind of aggregation of individuala, 
formed for the purpose of carri'ing on 
a given husineaSp that the corporation 
tax abould be made no more than *^fln ap¬ 
proximate withholding tax at a flat rate 
of the shares of the stockboUlers in the 
earnidga of the corparation-" Acting on 
this ad^-iccp the Japanese Government al- 
tered the method of corporation taxation, so 
there cxista no corporation tax In the pre¬ 
war sense. Besides, after the War various 
mea$^urcs were practised to lower greatl|r 
the corporation tax now changed in charac¬ 
ter lo order to accelerate the accumulation 
of capitaL 

^Vhen such a change in character of the 
income tax and corporation tax Is taken 
Into consideration, it may be said that the 
greater specific weight of direct tax docs 
not show the lightened burden on smaller 
earners and the poor^ hut the increased 
weight shows that in order to provide 
various direct and indirect expenditure 
necessary for the reconstruction of the 
Japanese economy, the Government tried 
to tax the great rnasses of the people direct¬ 
ly and effectively, fearing the mcreased 
Indirect tax would decrease the amount of 
ccmKumptlon of taxable gooda. putting a 
limit to the increases !n the coUectahle a- 
mount of tax. Viewed thus, the orlentntlon 
of the Japanese taxation puiky is little dif¬ 
ferent from that of the pre-war pericaL 

So far domestic taxes have been describ¬ 
ed, hut here flome mentioEi will be made of 
customs dutleti. In Japan cuetoms were 
levied chiefly frum the standpoint of the 
economic policy before the War, and did not 
cotioititute an import item among the 
revenues of the national budget as in Great 
Eritaln, In this sense the queHtlou of 
custom duty ought to be treated in the sec- 
lion of trade and indualry, but here this 


much may be said in this connection that 
before the War the custom duty as in the 
table No, 6 bad shared about 10*;:^: of the 
whole tax revenues at least since the custom 
autonomy was secured in IS99, but after 
the War no more than as in the table 

No. 8, and that this was due not only to 
the decrease in import after the Wnr^ but 
also to the lowered tariff, the ratio 

between the Value of dutiable imported 
goods and the amount of customs duties 
Imposed was 18,T% in 1937, while In 1963 
it w'ent down to 16,S%. 

National bonds and properties 

Hitherto a survey has been made of the 
Japanese national finance In the aspects of 
axpenditures and revenues aa its nucleus, 
but here a reference will be made to the 
national bonds and properties. 

According to the article IV of the Na¬ 
tional Finance Act Iiistituted newly after 
the W^ar, the expenditures of the country 
should be suppUed from resources other 
than bonds or borrowings (except for those 
of public enterprises, investments nnd ac¬ 
commodations approved by the Dkt>» But 
before the War bonds played an important 
rxjilc in Japan as a means of revenue as 
%vel! as of the econotnk policy with the 
balance of ksue continually on the increaae 
AS shown In the table No. 10, Especially 
after Japan went off gold in Decembor, 1931, 
in the midst of the World panic, a consider¬ 
able amdunt of bonds was issued and aecept- 
ed by the Bank of Japan annually to in¬ 
crease the purchasing power shrunk by the 
panic and to defray the expenses of the 
Maiichuriaii Incident begun alr^dy in Sep¬ 
tember of the same year. The war expendi¬ 
tures needed by the Incident which later 
developed to the China Incident and ulti¬ 
mately to the World War II were provided 
by the bonds issued In this way* It was na¬ 
tural that the Ixmda ksued like thia should 
have given birth to inflation which develop¬ 
ed to a considerablci extent inspite of the 
various devices of restraint. When the 
defeat of the War removed or made such 
devices powerless, it fluddenly went amok. 
As referred to Already, national bonds ore 
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Tabli 1G. Fbt Chinft In tlit Kitjqpil 

(Unit: ¥ IpOOOjtTO) 


Years 

Domes¬ 

tic 

Foreign 

Total 

Index 

number 

im 

^0 

0 

270 

53 

1900 

411 

08 

£09 

100 

1910 

l;225 

1,447 



1920 


1.4:24 

3.770 

74^ 

im 

4.477 

1,470 


1470 


8^ 

L-jaa 

9304 

ijm 

1940 

28^11 

U37 

2034S 

5304 

1045 

mm 

m 

140311 

2?364 

Made 

on the 

of 

Outline 

Hiatary 


of NAttoQiU Bonds; Annual Report of Na¬ 
tional Bond Statistics; Annual Report of 
Financial anu Economic Statistics; the 
former two by Finance Ministry ; the last 
by Finance Ministry and Bank of Japan 
jointly^ 

not only forbidden In principle to be 4 
source of revenue^ but e^ording Ut the 
article V of the Kadcnfll Finance Act it la 
strictly prohibited to compel the B&nk of 
Japan to accept them even in case they are 
exceptionally approved to be iaaued. ThJa 
is the Jessob taught by the bitter experience 
during and after the War. The proscrip¬ 
tion of bonds does not mean that the iaaue 
has ceased to exist for good. Nayi this pro¬ 
hibition ie confined to the general accotmt 
only^ and as to the special aecounte of gov- 
eminent enterprises and investment^ a con- 
!!iderable annoimt of bonds has been fasued 
in substance for the acceptance of the Bank 
of Japan, causing inflation in vajdotis 
periods. It must not be ovipriooked either 
that during the period after the War the 
aggregate sum of bonds amounting to over 


240 billion were issued to invest In the 
recovery ftnancuil inatitutlone established 
for the post-wnr reconstnietion, for the 
land documents ami fishery right documents 
in connection with land fishery right 
reforms and for the relief of war-berenved 
families. Thus the national bonds in Japan 
have been contlnuBlIy on the wm even after 
the War aa tu the table No, 11. 


Tittle IL Thi ChAHifl id Uie Bartncc 
if Bind Issue 

{Unit: V l^jOOT} 


Years 

Domes- 
tic na* 
tional 
bonds 

For- 

oign 

national 

bonds 

Total 

Index 

number 

194S 

130,924 

837 

M0J811 

100 

m47 

208331 

S8I 

20M«2 

148 

l»4P 

200,758 

L00356 

391.414 

£78 

1951 

260,608 

102450 

3S2;8ffT 

258 

1953 

445318 

100380 

51fi;Ba8 

388 

Made 

on the 

basis of 

the Maaiial of 


Financial and Economis Statistica by Fi- 
nance Mmistiy 

Owing to the depreciation of the cur^ 
rebcy value due to the inflation during and 
after the War, however, this increase ia 
not so great when reduced to the pre-war 
ieve! of value. The very balance of issue 
has lessened in substance aa in the table 
No. 11. 

Next a general survey will be made of 
the national properties. It is said that a 
modern state ahould be non-propertied and 
should not own any property^ But Japan 
bad a considerably Large properties be^ 


Tibit 12. Rib CBmpiristn tstweBR tfie Reil Values if tha Pfe-war and Pist-vir Danritic Njtiinal Sends 

{Unit: VUMXSJW) 


Years 

(A) Balance cf 
□Qinestic bonds 

(B) Wholesale 
index number 
of Bank af 
Japan 

toy Rciil Vduc 

domestic boade 

Index number 

oi (C> 

1G35-30 

45 

8474 

130,294 

LO 


JOO 

47 

£08381 

48.1 

4^ 

53 

49 

£00458 

£08.7 

1^383 

17 

51 

£60308 

S423 

?S1 

9 

53 

55 

445,018 

35U5 

122a 

15 


On the baiim of the Bilaiitilil of Financisl and Economic Etatiltici by Finance Hlalatry, 











mi* tl NiUldJil Ip (Unit; ¥ 1,OQO»00} 
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qr» the bssfi of Statistics Toarbook No* Cu Tractfons over 0w6 treated as a whole nunibcrt dlaregardiaff tho restd Q ihowa 

twbw mtii* * UicLudca aorface right* sfirvitude, mlnlngp quarry yatepti royal^ juid trad e-mirk rlgjii. 
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eideeL loodsn buildings and road^ nec^s- 
saLty for adminiBtration befone the war* 
In the process of land-ta?^ reform after 
the Restoration of MelJI^ eooaiderably 
targe tracts of forests and fields were ap^ 
propriated by the government, [n orde^r 
to bridif up the backward capitnlisna and 
also to meet the requiremente of the annep 
railroad, harbor and telephone and tele¬ 
graph system were made by the Govemmeot 
Itsdfp and business was operated In varlcuii 
branches of industry, (Some were later 
rdeaaed to private eaterprises^ but other 
private businesses were bought up by the 
Government, e,g.^ railroads^ Further for 
the same purpose^ various funds were held 
to be invested or accommodnted by the (Jov- 
enimenb These funds became greater and 
greater as the Japanese capitalism entered 
tipcin the monopolistic stage. As referred 
to abovot in order to increase the revenues^ 
government monopoly has been operated in 
various lines, nucleating tobacco. Thus 
Japan's national properties bad come to 
have the variety and scale at the end of 
l&SS as shown in the table No, 13, The 
national wealth of Japan during that year 
Is estimated to have been ¥ 123,34 S,b00,000 
in the total, fio the national properties 
amounted to about 7.5%, and with the 
local public entities* properties in the 
amount of about 1.1 biUion tfra, about S.4% 
of the nation's wealth was owned by the 


state and locaJ pubbe entities* (Moreoverf 
when we consider that the uiitional or local 
public entities* pTopertiea herein mentioned 
are defined In a narrow senise according to 
the nntiomU property act^ and valued not 
at current prices but book prices, the speci¬ 
fic gravity thereof would iaerease), A part 
of these national properties was damaged 
or destroyed In course of the War, but some 
considerable addition made after It for 
various reasons. It is especially to be noted 
that there hss been au increase to lands and 
bulldingg^ purchased with expenditures for 
the post-war readjustment and defence for 
the use of the Occupation Arm>% SoK^aIled 
properties purchased with post-war read- 
justmeat expenditures (They amount to 
lands of TrO^O^ODD Uubo and huUdings of 
l^OSDpOOO b door area, valued at 

SB,1 billion ^en mcludlng others as of the 
end of Mnrcb» 1955. 95% thereof is still 
In the ufle of the U-S. Army and U-N, 
army stationed in Japan, j Though not 
in the category of national property En 
the narrow sense of the natienaJ property 
acU those handed over to the state in pay¬ 
ment of the capital levy carried out in 1947 
should not be overlooked. Those existing 
from the pre-war period have increased in 
current as well as in book value owing to 
the post-war inflation. The table No. 14 
shows the variety and scale of the recent 
nntionn] properties. 


Local Public Finance 


Outline 

and general survey 

In the former chapter the imtlonal flnnncc 
was surveyed in the outline, but speaking 
of the public ftn&nce of Japan, the local 
public finances cannot be ignored. Because 
the local public finances of today equal the 
national finance in scale with compiilsory 
education, police* fire-service and other 
duties de^^oiving npnn the local public entt- 
ticflp necessitating the Japanese people to 
bear, e,g., in 1955 the local tax amounting 
tn 35S.S bLliloa ytn In addition to the nation¬ 


al tax amDiintlng to 917.6 billion ym (in¬ 
cluding tohaccu monopoly profit). 

Let us begin with the outline history of 
the local public finances. The local ad¬ 
ministrative system of Jnpan consists of 
two strataj i o** the lower stratum of cities, 
towns and villages and the upper one of 
prefectures. (Tokyo-to and Hokkaido 
have Almost the same character as the pre¬ 
fectures with some variations respective¬ 
ly). Those local public entities came into 
l^ng with the creation of the Administra¬ 
tive system of cities^ towns and villages 
instituted in 1S8S nud that of prefectures 
organized in 1890, but U might more perti- 
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nontly b« aaid that thoae towna and villager 
were created by the a tale far admin let ra- 
live purpose by comhiainff those of spap- 
Uneoua oH^np while the prefectures as the 
lower aci!mjjiietr.qtive InBtitutiOiia. There¬ 
fore thoae local public entitiefl were subject 
to many limitatioim tn renpect of Helf- 
^ovemmenh and thouGEh the dtJea, townst 
mid vlltagea aiace their Ittetitution in ISSS 
and the prefectures Mince had been 

called local ptiblit entities, the former had 
been subjected to the stringent watch and 
direction of the Governor of the prefecture^ 
a Mtate officialp and the latter to that of the 
Home Minieter on important matters. 

The character of the lucal public entitLea 
referred to above muat needs incfvitahly 
appear in ftnancci namely, the finance of 
the local public entities was in principle to 
be subject to the deliberation and decision 
of the assemblies^ but In prefectural hnance 
the Governor hiid the authority to execute 
the original plan and the Home Minister 
to rervise it and la the case of city, town 
or vUiage hnanco the Governor or the coun¬ 
ty chief had the authority to enforce the 
appropriation of the expenditure deemed 
neceasary. Thus the local public entities 
had no financial autonomy except nominal¬ 
ly, which could be seen in their expenditures 
and revenues. In the former the expeiidU 
turea needed for such duties and census- 
regf stration, mobi I ization p cncou ragcinent 
of industry and prevention of mfectious 
diseases which ought to have been perform¬ 
ed by the state but were entru?ited to the 
local public entitles rLo. entrusted business 
expenditure) and those for education 
and sanitation incumbent on the local 
public entities^ but also upon the state for 
the maintenance of the expenditure at a 
certain levcJ (compulsory' expen dlture> 
were heavy, w'hile thoisc necessary for works 
proper to the lucol public entities and able 
to be treated with discretion (proper 
business expenditure and voluntary busi- 
tiefiB expenditure) were light. In the latter 
main tax sources were musdy taken away 
by the national tax, leaving little to the 
local public entities. Therefore they moat- 
ly depended on the additional tax to the 
income tax and grants^ia-add^ and levy of 


miscellsaous taxes to make up for the 
shortage, in cities, towns and vlLlages, 
especially in towns snd villages where there 
was no public utility revenue^ the house- 
hoLd rate, a sort of assessed tax, was levied,, 
weighing heavy on the inhabitants. 

In shorty the local public entities in Japan 
w'fire verj' weak in the character of self- 
go veming body and accordingly their ft- 
nances W'erc lucking in originality. Nay, 
in a more or les!$ exaggerated expressiou, 
the Japanese local public entities or hnauces 
were created and operated for the purpose 
of carrying out such datle±f as education 
and social welfare without sufHclent income 
sources, which ought to have been executed 
by the state but could not be attended to 
owing to the press of ulTairs as the state 
or the national huance was too busy 
nurturing and strengthening the backward 
capitaljann needing vast sums of revenne 
to meet the requirement referred to I, 

It w'us natural that the local public enti¬ 
tles created thus could not help suffering 
frx>m constant poverty. The extension and 
repletion of revenue aources were demand¬ 
ed, but it w^as satialied to u small degree 
solely by an increased defrayment out of 
iho national treasury as was seen in the 
system of defrayal oLit of the national 
treasury of the expenditure for compulsory 
education In cities, towns and villages 
On the contrary^ the tTansfer of 
land tax and bushiesa proht tax, etc. to local 
public entities w^as often made a public 
iasue^ but It could not be realised. In the 
meanwhiLe with the advance of Japan's 
capitalism, the volume of business incum¬ 
bent upon the local public entitles Increas¬ 
ed with the financial diitculiy by no means 
ameriolated. The financial embarrassment 
was uneven as is typically seen betwiecn 
citfea, towns and Industrial prefectures 
veraus vilbges and agricultural prefectures 
owing to the difference between the 
economic powers of the local public enti¬ 
ties on one hand and the heavy entrusted 
and compulsory busittesa despite that un^ 
balanced econoiuk power on the other. 

The poverty in ^-arioua degrees of the 
Ideal public finances had been aggravated 
since 1930 with the pnigrcas of the agricul- 
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tumJ crLfiifl and went from bad to woi^e 
with tho expanaion of the national ftnance 
due to the Manchurlnn Incident, a atruFl?l« 
out of the orifrlg and r set-ioo of warfares 
thereafter. In order to meet this situation 
the meabures of readjufitment of the local 
financiea were Introduced in 19^7 folio wed 
by the tax reform on n lar^e scale throuffh- 
OLit the DnilaTLal and local taxee In 1'940. In 
this reform land tax* busine&H lax and 
house tax were made locally returned taxee, 
being collected by the state and returned 
to the prefectures, and further a part of 
Income tax and corporation lax, which are 
national taxes, were made locally apportEoti- 
ed taxesi heinfr apportioned to the prefect 
turesp citiea, towns and villagea for the 
purpose of readjusting the local finances. 
On the surface this seema to have done 
much to relieve the poverty of the 
local financeb RUd make them even^ 
hut the fundamental objective of this re¬ 
form was to ensure the tax sources for the 
expanding national finance and as for the 
local tax the additional tax to Income tax 
and household rate were prohibited in ex¬ 
change for the reform above mentionedi 
making the increase jn revenue not very 
great More<iver,H the ever-expanding ex¬ 
penditures necessary for the increased 
production of important materials and food¬ 
stuffs and ratlorfing, for the relief of 
aervice-meo'R families and anti-air-rajd de¬ 
fence L-ame to be forced on the local finances 
more and more. Thus this tax reform did 
not relieve the poverty and iron the local 
financea much, accentuating only the state 
control over the local finances and heighten¬ 
ing their dependence on the central finance. 
This tendency was being Cflrrled to the 
utmost Limit 

Now the local autonomy and finances 
surveyed hitherto underwent a drastic 
change during the period of the defeat of 
the War and the Occupation. In the new 
Constitution after the War a chapter of 
*ioca| self-government" not existing in the 
old Constitution was made, specifying that 
reguktions concerning organisation and 
operation of local ptibHc entities shall be 
fixed by law in accordance with the princi¬ 
ple of local autononiy. The local autonomy 


net enacted on this baa La prescribes that the 
chief of the loca] assembly and that of 
the locaJ public entity shnll be elected 
directly by the local inhabitants respec¬ 
tively^ discarding all the reatrietlons hither¬ 
to Imposed in operating the tDcal finances. 
In July, L947p the local finance act was 
enacted to determine the fundamental 
principle ia operating the local finances and 
rchitionahjp between the imtiona) and local 
finances and in July, 1^50 acting on Shoup's 
recommeadatiori the local tax act was euaet-^ 
ed, bringuig nSwut a great change in the 
local tax systeiiL These acts tvere subject* 
cd to several reviHiana with the termina- 
tion of the Occupation* but at any rate the 
local finances in the present Japan are 
organised and operated on the basis of and 
nucleating the constitution and these three 
acts* Let us see the outlme in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs. 

Organization, operation and 
I'elationahJp with the 
national finance 

At present the local public entities are 
divided into ordiliarj ones and special opes. 
The former covers prefectures, cities, towns 
and villAges, while the latter special cltieSp 
special diatricta^ societies of the local public 
entities and property districts. But as for 
the finances of the special local entities^ 
those regulations concerning those of the 
ardmar>'^ ones are applied with some necea- 
aary modifications^ so here a general aurvey 
of the ordinary local entities only will be 
made. 

The finances of the ordinary lucal enti¬ 
ties cover those of prefecturfti and thc»e 
of cities, toivns and villages, nod each 
nance is operated by the chief corrcspoiid- 
ing to the cabinet of the state and the aa- 
sotnbly corresponding to the Diet, the mode 
of operation being nimilar to that of the 
national finance in principle. First the 
finiinceR of those local public cndtles are 
compiled respectively by the chiefs and 
operated according to the budgets approv- 
e^l by the local assembUes^ the fiscal year 
5mme as that of the nattonal budget. The 
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result of the budget executed are cuLlerted 
S3 squarefi secQuats by the chief and after 
the inspection of the audit cotnmission 
(coixipoaed of four nieniber» In the case of 
the prefectureSp and two in the ease of 
citieSp tow^ and villa^cSp a half of them 
beipa Tfiemhci^ of the assembly, and the 
other the learned and expcrianced who niay 
be dLspensed with in the latter case) cor- 
responding to the Audil Bureau of the 
National Finanee^ they must be tendered 
to the aBsembly for approval. 

On the other hand, howeverp the finances 
of the local public entities are restricted 
from their nature by the state and hifher 
entitles as followsp and it is ncecseary for 
us to take note of this aspect. 

Firstly* the bud^eta and settled accounts 
after the decision of the assemblies must 
be reported in the case of the prefectures 
to the chief of the local autonomy oGIke* a 
state organ, and to the governors of the 
prefectures Jn the ca^e of cities, towna and 
villages and these higher offices are entitled 
when necessary to demand a report on fi¬ 
nancial business and further the tender of 
documents and books and to inspect the 
revena<t$ and eKpenditurea actually. 

Secondly in respect of expenditures* local 
public entitles must appropriate those necea- 
sary to <3xecutc special business i entrusted 
buAlness} entrusted by the atate by dint of 
acts or decrees. These expenditures have 
a considerably great specific gravity to the 
whole^ restricting them that much Ln ex¬ 
penditures, leaving little scope of activity 
at their own discretion. 

Thirdly the local public ontitiea are sub¬ 
jected to many Eimitations in levy and col¬ 
lection of taxes. Namely, principal ones of 
the local taxes are determined in kind and 
tariff by the national act, i.e.p the local tax 
act and even in case a change in tariff is 
recognixed by the act* It must get the ap¬ 
pro vaJ of the chief of the local autonomy 
office when put into practice. It goes with¬ 
out saying that the local public eutitles 
are recognized to le^y and collect other 
taxes (extra-statutory taxes) subject to the 
approval of the local asseoiblies besides 
those principal ones (statutory hut 

in this case also, they must have the permis- 


aian by the chief of the local autonomy 
office, the revenues in this connection 
amDUbtlng to little. 

Fourthly the local public entities cannot 
defray all the expenditures only with local 
taxes^ and they have to receive various kinds 
of oliotmentf subsidy and grant from the 
state or higher local entitles, making them 
liable to much restraint from above. Name¬ 
ly p the local public entities^ beaidoa receiving 
all or part of the expenditures neceasflry to 
carry out the above mentioned entrusted 
business or particular undertaMngs en¬ 
couraged by the state, receive for the 
greater part of them grants-ln-ald {granted 
revenue out of locally granted tax and 
conceded revenue out of locally conceded 
tax) to cover the deficit in their financial 
power. With their high specific gravity in 
the local revenues^ the dependence of the 
locd public entitles on the state and the 
control of the latter over the former 
through the granU^ are considerably great 
NevcrtheleBa they are not enough to cover 
all the shortage in their fin uncial pfnver, 
compelling them to work on Ihe national 
govemmeut to increase the grantaf and thus 
increasing their dependence ^>ji the state 
follow^ed by the state control. 

Fifthly and last, the local public entities 
after issue bonds to provide revenues for 
restorative works due to calamity, repairs 
and maintenance of rivers and roads, public 
enlerprlses and educational works* and 
ev^en in this case they must have the ap¬ 
proval by the diief of the Local Autonomy 
Office. Only weolthy local public entities, 
a smiUL part of the whole* can issue bonds 
for public flcceptsnce. Moat of them have 
no wTiy but have the bonds accepted by 
such government institutions as Trust Fund 
Bureau and Post Office Life Insurance. 
Thus the local public entitles depend on the 
stale, doubJy restricted In Issuing Ijonds. 

It was mentioned in the foregoing para^ 
graphs that the local aulenomy was confirm¬ 
ed by the ConatitutiQu and acts after the 
War with a phencnienaJ reform compared 
with the pre-war condition. Fven nowa¬ 
days after the reform the local finances 
supporting the Jocal self-government ma¬ 
terially are subject lo the state restrie- 
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tion in VAridUs fnspects and formn^ depend¬ 
ent on the state. Why does the state put 
refitfalut on the Loea! hnances? Why do 
the Jocnl public entitiea depend on the state 
in their finances In this way? Aod what 
are the consequences T In order to answer 
these questions let us consider the contents 
of the local finances in further details^ 


Expenditures 

First let ua see the si^es of the erpeniii- 
tures. The total sum of local expenditurea 
ia iTapan,, aa seen in the table 15^ ap~ 
pears to ^ual approximately that of the 
natioiiiii fnancc with the exception of 


Tible 1L Matiflial Eiiendlttift and Ucal Eipinditen 

(iTnit; a inLlli™ ^tn} 


(A) National expendfture* 

(B) Local expend itura^* 


1330 

ua 

1.7 

m 

1935 

2^ 

±2 

9fi 

1940 

5.3 

2M 

49 

1945 

2L6 

5,0 

23 

1947 

20&a 

93^ 

45 

1949 

e99A 

39L5 

56 

1951 

743.fi 

668.7 

fi9 

1953 

1,017.2 


105 

1965“" 

99L5 

ms 

93 


Source! of Figures in Conncciiim with Local FiEmncea^ by Tax Department of 


the Local Autonomy Agency^ 

* shows only general nccouat- 

** showii the net nmmints of general and special accounts throui^hout the prefecturea, 
but 1930 does not include the apecUl accounts of the prefectures and 1353 dcMs not 
include the special accoiints of the prefectures^ cities^ towns end villegos. 
the uatioual expenditure is that of tks budget and local expenditures are planniug 
The rest are those of settled accounts. 


several years during and after the War. 
This is not» however, a correct way of put¬ 
ting it in substance. Because atnoag the 
items of expenditure's there are contained 
those appropriated in the national expendi¬ 
ture but Actually to flow to the local public 
entities and defrayed through them such 
as aibtmeTii subsidy and grant handed 
over from the state to the local public enti¬ 
ties mentioned already. For instance, in 
19&4 the total sum of the national expendi¬ 
ture was about 999.9 billion gen, while 
that of the local expenditures 9d0.4 biUim 
yen, but In the former subsidy and grant 
above described amounting to about 397.1 
bUUoo pen were contained^ The national 
expenditure leas that auiount is 
billion yew, its ratio to the local expendi¬ 
tures being 100:1^2, the latter for ex¬ 
ceeding the former* 

Next when the local expenditures are 
divided into those of the prefectures and 
those of cities, towns and villages, the re¬ 


sults are shown by the table No, 16. Ac¬ 
cording to this table, the expenditures of 
the cities, towns and villages, so-called basic 


Tjibli 16. Iicsl Expinilltirti 
by Li^tfllei In 1954 

(Unit: a bdlion yrn) 


Category ^ 

Numhor 

3f entities 

Expendi¬ 

tures 

Prefectutea 

40 

OTljS 



(B7j» 

Cities, towii3 and 

B,OD3 

4B3J8 

villages 


(42.1) 

Five big cities 

5 


Cities 

fiTfi 

ao7,i 

Towns and 

Tillages 

sm 


Bpeciol districts 

23 


Total 

D,049 

14TO,2 



(lOtt) 


Source; '^QutJina of the Local Piiun- 


cfeS*^ by the Lucal Autononiy 
Agency. Tbcesponditurcs ate 
settled accounts. The nuiBbir 
of -eatith^ in as of April LIMC 
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public entities and j^cat in nnmberp arc 
Smaller (haia tbosc of the prefectures. In¬ 
termediate entities and small in ntimber^ 
Further* let us eonsider the expenditures 
of the prefei^tiires and those of cities^ tcvms 


and villages item by item. The table No. 
17 fihuWB the outline. According to this 
table, with some differencos in the order 
of importance and spenihe gravity af vari^ 
DUS expenditures between the prefecture 


Tabit tT. CQDipasitifli dI La^gil Expthdituris fay luiat 


(Unit: 


Item 

Tokye-to, 

Hokkaidii, 

Prefecture 

amount % 

Cities 

amount % 

Towns and 
Villager 

amoant 

Total 

amaunt 

% 

Assdifibly 

2^11 

0.4 

5^11 

LS 

4*744 

2.4 

12,Ti2 

14 

Office 

5tk384 

S.B 

um 

13.7 

35?.413 

19v3 

16£,72S 

La 

Pullce* fin? service 

4Ltn« 

dul 

23*343 

3 

7*7® 

3LS 


112 

Civil engineering 

U3*!&lo 

17.2 

S2,m 

11 

22,743 

ILi 

l7L86fi 

14.7 

Education 

2kBjm 


5S,73£ 

IgJt 

ASjm 

2i2 

320,7^4 

^.4 

Social and tabor 

m,m 

a.7 

GO,71S 

17^ 


ns 

133;0£1 

lOie 

Public health* Banitation 


2.4 

12JQI0 

44 

6^ 

S3 


a 

Industrial and economic 

ickuer 

IB.7 

14*345 

5 

24^5 

124 

1+,M17 


Bonds 

22*737 


IZm 

t2 

dpCh44 

3.0 

41411 

3.5 

Others 

35.132 


34.133 

lUS 


ia4 

S$;»40 

8L2 

Total 

377,423 

lOO 

pp 1_ .. 

2«3.241 

100 

mm 

100 

1470:242 

LOO 


Source: “Outliuo of Local Fiaanee" by ttic Looil Autonomy Agency. 
Settled accounts for 


and cItJeSp towns and villages^ in every one 
of them the expenditure for education com¬ 
ing foremostp those for civil engineeringp 
induatrial and ecopomie relatfona and office 
expenditure arc w^eightyp while In citl^ 
AOcial and labor equipment expenditure is 
also of high specific weight. Of coursCp 
thia survey is roughly made* but we can 
conclude from thia as following. 

Firstly R3 far aa the acales of the ex¬ 
penditures are concerned, the specific 
gmsity of ndmijijstration executed through 
the local public entities fs greater than 
that carried out by the state. Especially 
when we consider that in the national ex¬ 
penditure such items as not directly con¬ 
cerned w^ith administration are containedp 
e.g.p national defence, disposal of special 
debts like reparations, or dnanclal in vest- 
men l and accommodation, we may safely 
say that the specific gravity of local ad- 
miniatration is over twice as big as that 
of state administration. 

Secondly, though the local administration 
has much to do with a very' wide extent of 
our life, its Importance is placed on educa¬ 
tion* public works, micouragement of in- 


dustr^'p aocia] and labor equipment and 
poUce and fire service. In one respect 
these admlDistratlve activities are closely 
connected with our Life, but in another* it 
must not l*e overlooked that they have a 
great deal to do with the interests of the 
Japan^e capitalism, in particiilar, of mmnH 
politic big capitatH or enterprises forming 
the nucleus thereof. For instancOp educa¬ 
tion which appears to have little to do 
with thenip coptrlbutea in fact to the sup¬ 
ply of laborers at considerably high intd- 
JectuaJ tevd in demaud by big capitals or 
enterprises or to the supply of soldiers 
qualified to handle advanced weapons In 
case of aggrandisement of armament by no 
means iinconzieoted with big businessea. 
Also foad-coiistnietioD occupying greater 
part of public works has much to do with 
the development of automobile traffic and 
increase in the U.S. aitny bases after the 
War. while the determlnatfon of lines Is 
solely made from the geographical and 
industrial point of view In relation to big 
cities or from the military point in rela¬ 
tion to the connection of the bases. Furth¬ 
er though the acthdties of enconraging 
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Koeial welfiire and l^ilxir 
have mmh to cJo with the Interest^ ot their 
object, j.e., peiLsacits, the poor P41 i 1 the tin- 
employed on one hand, it cannot denied 
that on the other they o.im at the develop¬ 
ment or miiintennnce of the Japanese capi- 
LalJ^ni iLA a whole, trymg to patch tip ibt 
cent rad ictiojid involved therem. We shall 
de^is^t from going into detailed explanations 
besides the above, but we cnn flay at any 
rate that the local administration haa irtiich 
to do with our life in one reapect but In 
another it ht^ ^reat signillcunce for the 
whole capitalism. For this reaisun the 
state makes it incumbent upon the local 
public entitles to maintain activities at a 
certain level* putting at the same time a 
strict restriction upon them^ 

Thirdly, more of the local administration 
above mentioned 10 carried out through the 
prefectures than cities, towni and vUlages. 
Herein may be seen the fact that the local 
administration Is d£ Etroager character as 
a ring of the chain of state adnunlstration 
executed for the whole capitalism than 
principally for the life of local people- 
Because if it U an admlniatratjon chiefly 
for local people, more ought to lie executed 
through cities, towita and villages closer to 
the local life. 

Now if we can say os above, the queation 
is why such aditiinl strati on is called local 
administration and forced on the local 
public entities, or why this administration 
ia not called state adminlstrstion, carded 
out by local agents. In order to answer 
this question, wo must consider the other 
aide of the local j^nance, i.e., revetiUes. 

Revenues 

First of all Jet us see the compoaition of 
the revenues. The table No. 18 the 

outline. This table shows that of the local 
re\'enues over 50% in the cfwe of the pre- 
fectnres Is defrayed out of the national 
treaRury, locally granted and conceded 
taxes, while in the case of cities, towns aud 
villages ST% is composed of defrav^ent out 
of the national and or prefectural trea¬ 
suries, locally granted and conceded taxes. 
On the other hand the speci^c weight of 


£85 

the Ifjcal Ulx re^'tnue proper is no more than 
25% in the case of the prefectures and 
about 2B% In the of towns and vil¬ 
lages, and even in the cities whoae local tax 
has the greatest specific gravity in the 
three categories of basic local public enti¬ 
ties it folia short of 50%. This is In a 
respect due to the fact that the administra¬ 
tion and consequently the revenues of these 
entities have a strongly national color, while 
in another they lack originatity Ln revenue 
source, depending on the state or higher 
entitles* shackled by them to a great ex¬ 
tent. Moreover, though defrayal from the 
national treasury and granted taxes Decupl¬ 
es a great share of the resources of the local 
public entities, they are by no means enough 
to cover all the expendtiurea for the ladMia- 
istration of national characber executed by 
these entitled. For instance the expendi¬ 
ture for compulsory educatioii referred to 
above jfi one of those that have the 
strongest national color, hut the subsidy 
and locally granted tax cover no more than 
S0%, and the rest is borne by the local 
public entities. It Is the same with those 
for road conatruction and recoustructiom 
in case the Construction Minister executes 
the undertaking, only two-tbirds and in case 
the CJovemor earries it out, only a third 
of the expenditure is borne by the NationaJ 
Trcoauiy* the rest being defrayed by the 
prefecture. 

Then the question is what daaa of local 
peaple bear the burden of the tax collectable 
from resources proper b 3 '^ the local public 
entities. In order to moke this point dear, 
it is aecessarj^ for us to look Into the re- 
Hourcps proper of the local public entities 
more closely. 

The reooarccs proper of the local public 
entities are, as shown in the table No. 18 
composed of IccaJ; tax* local bonds and 
various other revenues, but the local tax 
comes foremost because pf its character 
and amount, and our attention will be 
focused on this tax. 

Let U9 begin with the pi^fecturaJ taxes. 
The composition is shown in the table No. 
19. The most Important of them are 
business tax and prefectural inhabitant 
taxn They amount to about $% of the 
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Tj|][e Ifl. Cflnpisitkfi if Lttal Revtnfles 

(Unit; ¥1»000/K)5) 


Itsms 

Tokyo-to* 

Hokkaido^ 

pcofectuT«a 

Cities 


Towns and 
Villages 

Totsl 



amount 


amount 


ainount 

% 

amount 

^ 

Local tax 

167.^ 

£5 


47*L 

00.499 

353 

357388 

hA 

Locally conceded tax 

2ajm 


411 

Qd 

— 

— 

23472 

22 

Locally granted tax 

S€p284 

11^ 

LMOi 

4.5 

27J547 

14.2 

123380 

11 

Property to venue 

Ljm 

0.8 

5.717 

2J 

16^78 

ao 

28308 

2A 

Allotment and 
apportionment 


0.8 


0^ 

2,310 

L£ 

9,^ 

03 

Fee for use and 
ComtniaaioD 

22A^i 


11^ 

4^ 

a7E4 

U 

38,895 

a2 

Defrayal from 
natiohat treaaiiry 

£34j62I 

35 


15.7 

20J810 

133 

3Q5388 

203 

Defrayal from 
prefecturaJ trea^stiyy 


— 

9,5S5 

3A 

Mm 

33 

15314 

L4 

BoTtallonB 


1 

3,700 

1.3 

7344 

4 

18485 

13 

Transfer 


1 


W 

aTse 

1J> 

15323 

L5 

Carry-over 

16.191 

2S 

S.S06 

3J3 

8375 

43 

32*731 

23 

Mlseellarieoui 

40jS5a 

6 

39>075 

M 

M05 

43 

08438 

0 

Local bonds 


SA 

S4.m 

as 

i4,m 

7,2 

94,590 

aa 

Total 

070,788 

100 

277.943 : 

190 

194390 

100 

1,143321 

100 


Source: •Outline of Lookl Finaneos" by the Local Autonomy Agency. Bcttlod aecoauta 
for IMii. 


19. CiiapisilloB it Prafectttril 
Tiiti [1S561 

(Unit: ¥ immy 



Item 

Ameufit 

% 

I. 

Ordinary tax 
Prcfectunl inhabit¬ 
ant tax 

25,445 

133 


Buaincaa tax 

85,957 

45.4 


individual 

17328 

0J3 


corpnratien 

59pl29 

m. 


Newly obtained pro¬ 
perty tax 

4,305 



Tobacco excise 

18354 

93 


Amusement, drink¬ 
ing and eating tax 

16392 

3.7 


Automobile tax 

3338 

43 


Others 

4309 

23 


Small total 

155353 

353 

IL 

Locally conceded tax 
Admission tax 

16^ 

8L5 


Local road tax 

53^ 

3ja 


Small total 

23^44 

12J 

TIL 

purpose tax 

Gasoline tranaaction 
tax 

2.454 

13 


Total (1+114-in) 

19L2S1 

100 

Source: “Lccal Finance 

Planning 

for 




tcboJe Lax r^venua. None of tke other taxes 
amoimt to 10% of the whole by iteelf. By 
the investigation of these two. the whole 
might be inferreiL 

Biialaeas tax la what £a called by the 
German steholara Ertragaalever^ being levied 
on the huaiitess of private oOtporatlEma and 
Individuals. Howeverp public corporatioaSp 
agriculture, mining and the prea^ are free 
from it The standard of taxation ia for 
corporations the earnings or income duriug 
the current year and for individuals the 
earnings during the previous year. The 
tariff is far the fontter 10% for below ¥ 
500 h 0O0 and 12% for the excess over that 
sum, and for the latter B% but for some 
profeaaioas (e.g. doctors, lawy^era, mid- 
wives) In Japan small hnainess of 

corporations and individuals are predcml->^ 
nantly great In number and about 70% of 
the curporntiona earn less than ¥600,CHM) 
a year For them what is called a businesa 
income ja in subaUmce an earned income of 
the proprietors and other members of the 
families. Thereforep ia addition to the In^ 
come taax* 8-10% business tisix on it is a 
considerably heavy burden for these people. 
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Further, thi^ bu^ines^ tux ia proportion¬ 
ately levied ibeaidea the two-gnide 
so a few bii^ioeg$ obtaining big^ incomes^ 
especially big ccrporatiom are comparA- 
lively lightly taxeiL 

The method of taxation for the prefec- 
tural inhabitant tax la complex^ but this 
may be ooasidered almilar on the whole to 
dty^ town and village [nhahitapt tax men¬ 
tioned Jater^ It U levied According to the 
two principles of unifortdjty and eaminga- 
The former principle partaltee of the nature 
of poll-toxt taxing equally irrespective of 
incomes, and the latter taxes on the ^me 
tariff or that rearranged and compressed 
ratrogressively, Fqr corporations a dif-^ 
ferent and low tEtriff is appiiedp Just aa in 
the case of cities, towns and vilUges^ In 
short this tax also partakes strongly of the 
ii&Lure of mass tax. 

laliifl 2t\^ CompgsItitH gf City, 

Tcwt ind Vlljpfg Tu [ 19 &S) 


(Unit: Y l,OOOjtoO> 



ItOID 

AtAoUnt 

Vr 

1. 

Ordinary tax 




City* tavm, village 
iuhabitAiit tax 

^7jm 



Fixed property tax 

107, 

4&S 


Biryclct curt tu 

4*000 

IJ 


Tobacco excise 

21,233 

Oi! 


Electricity, gas tax 

20jm 



Othora 

4jm 

2.0 

11* 

Small total 

Locally E^mceded 

Tax 

age;gS2 

B8.4 

ni. 

Local road tax 

tax 


0*2 


Town plnimlng tax 


L3 


Irrigation local be¬ 
nefit tax and com- 
mtjfi oquipmvnt tax 


oa 


Srnali total 


1.4 


OrAnd totnt 
(1-HI+llI) 

m074 

lDfi.0D 


Source: ^Loral Finence Planning fur 


Next the table No. 20 shows the cotnposi- 
tJen of city, town and village taxes. This 
shows that fixed property tax and city, town 
and village inhabitant tax have a prepon¬ 
derantly great Apeeific gmvity, amounting 
to over three-fourths of the whole revenues. 


2ff7 

They% along with tobacco excise and gas and 
electricity tax supply about of the 

whole taxes. 

The fixed property tax was Inetituted foL 
lowing the Shoup recommendationr combine 
ing the land tax and house tax hitherto 
extant ivith the newly added taxation ob¬ 
ject of depreciatory property. The stand¬ 
ard of tAxatlon in baaE^d on the current price 
of fixed property tland, building and de¬ 
preciatory property) with th# tariff at IA% 
AS the standard, the maximum 2.6%. The 
most questionable aspect of this tax Ja pro¬ 
portionate taxation. A peasant owning 
only five tan of land and a man living in a 
hovel of 5 are taxed similarly to capi¬ 
talists in posae-ssion of big buildings and 
factories and the rich living in sumptuous 
mansions^ The more objectionabie point is 
that the estimation of l±ie current price the 
tax h baaed on is often warped by connec¬ 
tions and interests. Apart from this a 
reduction in tax amounting to a half to two- 
thirda is openly made for depreciatory pro¬ 
perty in large-scate niachiner>' and equip¬ 
ment In the name of the accumulation of 
capital and acceleration of industrial re- 
tionaliration. In ahort the fixed property 
tax may be said to weigh rather hc&vy on 
the poor or mass^. 

The inhabitant tax of city, town and vd- 
kge ia of the same character ax that of the 
prefectures, consisting of tvvo pjirts, i.e., 
unifomity and earnings. The part of uni¬ 
formity' impo:$ea Y2(K1-¥G00 on everj’ 
person vrith earnings according to the size 
of the local public entity on the asme tariff* 
The taxtion according to earnings has 
throe methods.: (J) the mcome tax is made 
the standard, 15% thereof being the stand¬ 
ard with the mAximum of 18%: (2) the 
whole income-taxable amount (or leas 
personal allowance and or depetideiiFii al¬ 
lowance) is the standard with tho maximum 
of T.6%; the W'hole uxable income leas in¬ 
come tax b the standard with the maximum 
of 15%. In (2) and (S) some progressive 
tariff is sometimes applied. The part of 
the inhabitant tax calc ulated by these 
methods carries in (1) the same incidence 
ai» the income tax and in r2) and (8) taxes 
the noft-lnrome toxed. Moreover, in the 
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latter two casea the tariff is less progresstive 
thati that of the incomL'^tax, biicomiii; tvhflt 
is called relrogressivet Therefore Lf the 
Lncoine-tax U Ji maan Ukx as seen flbofve, the 
more so is this part of the inhabitatit tax on 
the basis of camiogs. Oo the other hand 
sfHHnally light tariff is applied to corpoi^- 
tions as in the case of the prefectural in- 
habitant t*x. 

Tobacco e 2 £c^e and gas and electricity taa 
are representative consumptiDn ta^e#*, and 
neediest to aay they weigh comparatively 
heavy on STnall camera. EspeeiHlIy as for 
the latter such iiiduBtrlee conanming over a 
half of the whole output of gad and electri¬ 
city AS coal^mitiiogp steel and iron. aJumini- 
uiTit sulphate of anunoala, carbide^ cement 
and chemical textiles are tax-free, so it may 
be considered as the tax on the light and 
heat of enr daily life. 

What can be said from the above simple 
conaideratioiLS Ib that prefectural taxes as 
well as city, town and village taxes weigh 
compJtrativeJy heavy on small earners or 
the poor to a greater degree than the na¬ 
tional taxes. Tn other words throughout 
the prefectures as well as cities, towns and 
villages, more of the local taxes are borne 
by smaJJ earners or the po*r than by big 
earners or the rich. Herein lies the aim 
or implication of the fact much of admin¬ 
istration and sometimes wholly national- 
colored administration is forced on the 
local public entiticfl with amall sums of 
subsidy or allotment scarcely enough to 
execute It. On the other hand when the 
nucleus of the local taxes is what la called 
by the German scholars Realstever and 
even in case it fa Personstevor it is scarcely 
progreasivc with the maximum of the tariff 
restricted by the state in general, the short¬ 
age eannijt be c<H'ered with on increoBc [n 
tax revende^ even in ca^iC of the local ad¬ 
min istmtion having IncreAsed in (luautity 
without enough subsidy or allotment. 
When such an event comes to pass—and it 
occurs not only by acta of God, but constant^ 
iy and annually—mlscellaneoua taxca are 
imposed in search of trifle revoiues, while 


horae-riLcet cycle-race, lottery, etc., are 
looked to excessively as revenue sources. 

Titli 21. Accnitiiilttlen if Lecal B^ndi 


(Unit: VXUNKijQOD) 


At the 
end of 

Present 

amminl 

Index 

0 umber 

im 


44 

im 

4*121 

54 

im 

7^ 

m 

im 

3®*7D3 

5IQ 

leso 

1131435 

1,260 

issg 


IJ&90 

1SS3 


2330 


Source: "Firtancial Statistics Mon^y 


Report" No. 06 by Fumnet 
Ministry and “Outline of Loral 
Finance^ by the Irfcnl Auto¬ 
nomy Agwicj', ed. ie64* 

Needieaa to aay the deftcieney coimot be 
Ailed whh these means, making the issue 
of loco] bonda inevitable. The table No. 
21 ahows that Japan's local bonds have 
[ncreaaed to 20 times os much during the 
Ifl years since the end of the War. Never¬ 
theless the amount falls short of what the 
local public entities wanted to raise by 
bonds. In the monetBry situation tin very 
recent times they have had no way but to 
oak the whole bonds to be accepted by the 
state financial institutions such ns Trust 
Fund Bureau, etc., unable to issue them for 
public acceptance. These inatitutions have 
had to make investments and accomniDda- 
tions at the same time to reconstruct and 
strengthen the Japanese capitaJlam, having 
been able to aceopt only part of the bonda 
after a careful examinati^m of the Usoe 
plan on application. The table No, 22 
shows that no more than over 40^% of the 
bonds on application were autborixed, and 
through this examination and authoriu 
tion, the stale can control the local public 
:Ananceii, enforcing its own policy on them. 

The shape of Japan's local finances may 
be described in a nut-shell that they are 
executing varjoua lines of adtoinlatratin 
rather strongly national colored at the coat 
of local people, especially comparaMvely 
lower people at that 
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Diriaioa 

Amotint applied 
for or borne 

iMUe 

authorised 


Gcnml Account 

Gfinoml ftuppIfun^tJiry work 

m 

41-7 

67 

Genera] duifflc work 

4L5 

UJQ 

206 

Supplementary dama^ restorative 
work 

12JS 

1L3 

303 

Si&irle damage restorative work 

14J> 

104 

73.3 

Compulsory edneation 

n.B 

1L7 

64S 

Expenditure for S-yoar plan of 
completion 


U 

80.6 

Rocon^truction and rehabilitation 
road bonds, etc- 

— 



SmaJl total 

1631-3 

S3 

509 

Public Undertaking Account 

Electric undertakitiif 

26jfl 

lOO 

37.6 

Water-aystem undertaking 

45,9 

IOjQ 

2L3 

Hospital undertaking 

16,7 

IJ 

1A6 

Tmfisportation undertaking 

15.4 

M 

13.0 

OUterfl 

5.6 

09 

15.0 

Small total 

105A 

24.4 

23-1 

Grand total 

26SJ 

110,4 

4LS 


Soiir«: AittonPiny Yearbook.^ No, 3, 


^ Nfltionir 
ficorae 


n Gfri«r#l 
account 


■ Local Of(finari 
iCCOirnt 



Source: The Economic FbnnJng A^eney 

K^marlur 1. Natisnal incoifiA for OmhI ie52 and ia&3 is buod on wtimaU*. 

2, Central and local eovenmietit acmtinta are bated on statements of 

■ceoimt^p 
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X OXJTLINE OF THE JAPANESE ECONOMY 


Tu liirdta Rite u Afainst Itetitnal Incant 



Sourcen Thtf Econamic Planning AfE^Eicy 

Government exjumded ducinif the 

imd m. period immediately foUowinjl^ the 
war's end. However,K the proportion of 
Government ^nan» to national income In 
gradually approaching the prewar leveL The 
scale o£ the Government's eeneral accoimt in 
ndw ma^ntamed at the ¥L,D0(1,D(K1 miUlon 
(approximately 12,800 million) level In on 
effort to curh InEatloa. Tai burden In 
exceedln^iy heavy^ as it has doubled the 
prewar level. 


X OUTLINE OF 
THE JAPANESE ECONOMY 


Outline 


Land and economy of Japan 

The pattern of the Jap&ne^ economy is 
detorniLned by the natural and geographies] 
conditions of the leiid* Chief character¬ 
istic features of this country are that it Is 
limited in areUp poor in natural resouFces 
and that the climate is mild, with much 
rainfall and u high degree of humidity. 
Theae features are decisive fnctora mainly 
responsible for the type of economy we 
have in this country. 

Japan has an area of about STDkOOO 
square IdlDmeters and a popiiljition of 
88p2Si>,000 as of 1955. It has a population 


density of 238 persons per square kilo- 
meter 

Japan is mountainous and hlllyp witli only 
about 15 per cent of the total area brought 
under cultivation. Therefore, the popula¬ 
tion density per arable land ia extremely 
high. 

The result is that Japan has developed 
an extremely intensive agriculture to which 
a large amount of labor power ia expended 
cm a limited area of laud for the purpose 
of increasing the amount of crops per unit 
area. Otherwise it would he impooaible for 
about 40 per cent of this large population 
of tbU country to live on farming. 

Generally speaking, Japan to poor in mitt- 
eraJ resources. Howeverp despite the Urn- 
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iitd of mineraJ product the 

kinds of itiinerab produced bi tbia country 
are many and voiied. 

Of the many nunerabp Japan eojoye n 
comparaiivdy hig^b degree of aelf-sufficiency 
in coaJt na its domestic production ia enough 
to meet more than 90 per cent of its needs. 

As against thlSp the production of oDp 
M'tiich is iiecomlng increasingly important 
of late^ is ao linilted that Japan has to 
depend on foreign imports for more than 
96 per cent of its cansumptlon. 

This is one of the serious drawbacks for 
Japan's industria) development along with 
a poor prospect for uraniam ores In this 
country. 


The climate qf Japan is also an import- 
nut factor for its economic development. 
Situated in the temperate ^onc, this country 
is a narrow chain of islands extending 
about 1,900 kRotneters fro-m south to nortk 
Therefore^, Hokkaido in the north and 
Kagoshima Prefecture at the sou them tip 
of the country present different cllinatic 
characteristics. 

Furtherf as there are comparatively high 
mouatainfl for a amail country^ difference hr 
temperature in the same area is great ac¬ 
cording to altitudes^ 

These geographical conditions arc main¬ 
ly responalhie for the multifariousncss of 


CsuBncf circulatiSD 


Bank li Js^an iccauat and acenuhtt of sH biRkf 




Sources f 


The Bajik of Japan 


Depasits mlh 


Note: Japan is overcoming curtoccy biflation In recent years, which pUgtied its eco^ 
nomy fo the period iinznediRtely following the war's end. The amouDt of currency isaue 
has been reducodi while there Is no longer an overloan tendency nmong <dcy hanks mm 
a result of ificrcfised deposits. CoiLBeipi«:ntl>v tonney intcreat ratea, which were very high 
1 q the indation period* ore now following a downward curve. 
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PQpvJjtiDB trBflris Katirit Incrwt iJ 


90 



300 




Total 




80’ 


pupLitaboo / 



4 





/ ^ 






/ 

70 





Birth 

“ oO 

!iI3 



¥^03 

o- ' 

- 

a 

*50 

o 



■-T 

4; 

a 



= 40 



1 



^3Q 

- 


e 100 


□aath$ 

70 






10 






0 

-L 

1 H 1 1 1 . . 11 

0 

lL 

I<<IIIIJI< 


1872 82 92190312 20 10 40 50 56 191216 2i 26 30 35 40 43 47 50 54 


Source: StotiedcA BareAu^ Prime MmiBtiLr'A 08tce 

Jop&n lost 45 por cent of its territary as a result of World War U. Howorerj its 
populAtion is Inoreasitut stoajdjly a yearly Uicreose rate of about one mllUon as a 
result of a sbarp docreaaa m death rata. It la eatfmated to reach the Doighborbood of 
100 mlLlioa In 10 jeara^ This rapid pace of population Tncrease La a heavy burden on 
the national economy- 


^tgricultiira] products, combitied with the 
hifi^h degree of rainfall and humidityp 

Japan has an average yearly ramfall of 
1,600 mrup or more than double that in 
Europe. The average ramfaU in Tokyo 
etands at 1,684 mm as agaLnsl 622 mm in 
Paria and 1,002 mm in New York. We 
have more raio^ in the baiu (rainy) season 
in or around July and in the typhoon sea¬ 
son in Septerober- 

Bice is transplanted In the bniu sea- 
8Qn« and it ia the rainfall in this season 
that makes it possible for Japan to grow 
rice as the major product of Japanese 
agriculture. 

Tropical atmospheric deprEasions, that 
hrew in the southern seas, move north- 
wards developing into tyiihoooa. Some of 
them hit Japan with a dally rainfall of 


several hundred miUmeters^ and more often 
than not cause heavy damages to Japan. 

Typhooiis sometimes completely ruin rice 
cropi But the heavy mmfall brought with 
typhoons is a major source of water supply 
for hydraulic power generation, along with 
snowfalls In winter^ 

tt h worthwhile to note that Japan is 
utilixing hydrauJic elec tic power to a con- 
fliderahle degree to make up for the lack 
of industrial fuels. 

The importiince of hydraulic power for 
Japan will be seen from the fact that it 
amounted to 7,600,600 kilowatts against 
:h600,000 for thermal power production 
CexeeptJag themm] power produced for 
private usel. If It had not been for this 
heav5* rainfall, it would not have ijeeu 
possible for Japan to develop industrially^ 
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2&3 


Eifiptayment Percentases by tidustry time it Kitiunal Censitil 



Note: Part-'dme employes as household workers in a^culturOr forestry and commerce 
eoraprLse m Ijirfrer part of yearly inereaain^ working popuLatlan. The rtumbiir of com¬ 
pletely Unemployed persons is now below the 700i000 nwk. However^ latent uftamployed; 
pereoim an} estimated to total between T and 10 cnimni^. Beni wage in on the incrense but 
wage diffetendals are widening. 


Ittdetlrlil Eftleriiiises Classifltd by Scale 



Number Factories 


100-959 

employes 


□ More lhan 

1,000 employes 



Number ol EmpJeyes Amount Cd De^ivcfy 


Sources "'Industrial StatLstlca'* publUhed by tho Mlniatry of International Trade and 
Indttsiiry- 
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Nomber a I Enlsrptisti by Industry 


Cempiisitlti] nl Cipitil ff Eplerprlscs (All IndiulriBs) 



Soiirct: "^InduHtruil pubtlaluHl by 

thif dif Itit^rn^jcmal Trade 

and IndQKtry. 

Kdtp: The oiferwhisliHinB^ majority ef *n- 
terprisea in this country are medium and 
nmall cnterpiiaesi. They have come to depetid 
mere on banking institihioiis in postwar yesTf 
due to lack of owned capital, altboUffh the 
tendency is that they are becoming: lens 
dependent on borrowed capital In recent 
years. The burden of money interest on cn- 
tcrpriBea U heavy heeau^se of high interest 
rates. 



bt haU 


Kemnrksi Source of figurcss for prewar years 
—MitHuhitibi Beonnmlc Iiistitatet 
Source of fisrurcs for postwar 
years until 1D53—A survey by the 
Development Bank of Japan; and 
Source of li^re^ for postwar 
years after 1&53—A survey by the 
Bank of Japan. 


Hcaty- raiTifall? are abo favorable for the 
growth of plants and treKf, or for the de- 
vdopment nf agrieulttirt.* and forestry*, tn 
apite of the favorable climatic conditions, 
the de^ee of sdf-sufficteney in asrlcultnnil 
produce is about 90 per cent for rirCt 40 
per coat for wheat, and 50 per cent for 
barley mainly becaui^e of the limited area 
of land brouifht under cultivation. 

Japan has to ittiporE the important tex¬ 
tile raw materials of raw cotton and wool 
in larffe Quantities us there are practically 
no cottod-^rewing and sheep-raisinj: in 
this country. The imparts of these raw 
materials^ along with foodstuff importJ^ are 
a heavy burden on Japan's econoiny. 

Japan 'a grographicid poaltion la doaely 
related to its eeoneinic devdopmentp Japan^ 
lying in the Western Pacific, h the gate¬ 
way to the Asian continent and has played 


its economic role as a bridge between the 
East and the West, 

A &ea-girt country, Japap hfts ninny good 
ports and is m an advantageous positidiL 
Ld acquire raw materials and ship its prod¬ 
ucts abroad. Jn this way, overseas trade 
has been the mainstay of Japau's economy. 

It was quite natural for Japari, with 
limited natural resources and a dense popu¬ 
lation, to have developed what we caU 
“processing industries producing for ex¬ 
port". It was along this line that a capital¬ 
istic reograizatlon of Jspun^s economy 
w'ss made after the colLapie of the feudal 
system. 

Japan followed a policy of almost com¬ 
plete seclusion from the outside world in 
the feudal age from the early days of the 
Tokugawa Era, the only contacts with for- 
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m 


CaitipirlsBn «1 Prewar and Pastiifv Eipert and Irapiirt liy Itans 


Unn^m^ialhc inlwrfils 1954 3554 



Source: Customs Statistics h Finance Mioktry 


Caffiparlsen sf Prewar and Pettwar Expert and Impert bjf Areas 





^ooSh 1 
America 
. 7% ^ 


Soudi 
America 
10 % / 


®Asla- 

^3m 


'AntBiicB 


Nofth^ 

Amefl’ca' 


1534-36 

avetage 


1534-36 

flvefage 


Oceana 


1954 


Souroo: Cuatoifis Sfatistlra, Finance Miniatn? 
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Trinili tf litcitnm 

(in ¥ Ijm miUiDit) 



Sourefi: Economic Plannings 


^rlice or Retiil Prici latf[cKS 



Noto: Prices of commodJtjes continued a 
upward trend after the war's end up 
until 1961 AS a result *1 a decreaae In produc¬ 
tion in the immediate postwar infla¬ 

tion and the Koreatl War boom. Uowererp 
today prices are fulLonin^ a crablllce curve 
due to the deflationary policy of the 19&4- 
56 period. There is no prrfictinp nt the 
present stncie that prices will be stabLIbed 
at Uic present levch 


Uhir 



Source: The Economic Planning Agency 

GjfD countries bein^r made at a Dutch fac^ 
tory on Dcjiraa iBland in Nn^a&akl. 

A typical pattern of feudal society was 
maintained within this narrow framework 
of secuision. However* In the mid-lSth 
cento rji the United States^ Britain and 
Hussia demanded that Japan open doors to 
the AC countries. Political upheavals and 
economic dislocations in the closing days of 
the Takugawa Era dually uadermlaed the 
social system of feudalism to usher In a 
new era which tiegau with the Meljl K^to- 
ration in IRSS. 

The Meiji Ecstnration, though not a re¬ 
volution led by bourgeoisie, w^as of prituo 
importance in that low-ranking former 
jKtfttvmf, who the central force In 

achieving this social change and lormed the 
Meiji Government^ abolished various feudal 
systems and institutions ovemighU thus 
paving the tvay for a capitalisilc develop¬ 
ment of the country» 

Th^ aim of the Mclji Governinent was to 
make Japan a mlUlary power, and there¬ 
fore, the economic development of the coun¬ 
try wna Inseparably related to the buildup 
of Its military strength. 

It is i|ulte natural that Japan found it 
necessary to enrich and strengthen herself 
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The real natlomil tttcojne* which had oank to €0 pnr cent of the prewar average after the 
war'a endp rose aharply at a rapid yearly bicrease rate of 10 per cent. However^ It iM 
atUl at a low level as ropipared with advanced cottntriea of the world. 


in the face of the inroad of Westom Powers 
evident in their coloDlzation of Chinii 
as a result of the Opiotn War. 

She adopted the processing trade system 
for the above purpose. The Meiji Govern- 
nient intended^ by use of the syetem based 
on the exportation of articles manufactured 
from imported goodSt to offaet the costs of 
materials in the first place and to foster 
heavy industrlesp especially war Industry^ 
if she coa!d obtain surplus funds under the 
aaid systenu 

The big or financial cllnees such 

as Mitsui^ Mitsubishi, Sumitomo^ etc. under¬ 
took the actual work in thia regard. 

The waa brought up and streng¬ 

thened to perform the misBion of concen- 
tratively ulillining the limited amount of 
capital for meeting the requirement of the 
state^ that is, the raiHing of efficiency of 
the industrial structure. Accordinglyp cap¬ 
italism in Japan was characterised by the 


fact that it had a strong militair coloring 
and developed with the big as Ita 

center* 

As a result of the Sinci-Japanese and 
Ruaso-Japimese wars as well as World War 
I, although Japan’s territory expanded 
gready and her capital Ism grew, progres¬ 
sing from the days of light industry to 
those of hea\y industry, the living stand¬ 
ard of peopie was not raised so much as 
it should have been* This may be attribute 
ed to the heavy burden of armament which 
fell upon the nation. 

The aggravfltiou of the mternatioiia] 
HUuntloPf the financial panic ia the world 
and the economic difficulty in the countcy 
which were present in the 1930^aj Luepired 
the ambllioa for invading China cherished 
by the militarists who became by then a 
great political power in Japan, PinaUyf 
they caused the Manchurian Incident 
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£^ote: Japan has made remarkable progmss La tbs recovery of overseas tnule. HowieYer^ 
iXA aciilc ie sUU half of the prewar leveL Trade with the United States plays a more 
important role than with other countriea. This mcaiks that Japan^s trade with Soutb-^ 
aant Asian and otbnr neighborinar countries remarnn inactive. The reason for this is 
due to dollar gap and market inatnbiifty prevalent in these eauntrles. 



Soiireef The Economic Planning Agency 
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Source: The MinLatry of Affticulturt and Forestry 
Tenant houeebolds^ which had comprised one-fourth of the toul fAmine honsoholds of 
thia country- in prewar <iRFs, were turned into owner^ultavmtQra under the poatwur knd 
reform pro^auL This resulted in di^Edln^ a^culturut enlerpriMi into imaller unita, 
l>ospite pro^resa in meehunlratioii^ production b In the state of atuirnAtioit 
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Production, which had been reduced to 30 per cent of the prew^or IcfcI intmodiaiely 
after tho end of the last war, eradiiudly rose until it reaiitered an all time hi^h in IfiSS. 
The recovery of production ia particularfy remarkable in heavy and chemical induatriea 
in Eontrut to the alow pa^ of recovery in li^ht indtutries^ 
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(lMr\ and the China fncident <1037) and 
pluti^ed into thfl World Wur II 1 1041). 

Becauec of the laat war the capitAi.i$ni 
in Japan which hsd projrrea^ed for the last 
sicores of years, was nimcd completely* and 
Japan had undergone surprisinjt ch a tinges 
marked by the demolitiun of war iiidustrj'+ 
the disBolution of the the reform 

of farmland, etc- 

Japan la now confomted with new ques¬ 
tion. Owing^ to her natural condLUona and 
economic structure, Japan has to make ef-^ 
forta for expansion of foreign Irade to 
an^msnt inconnei^ with a view to improving 
the balance of Inlcmntlonnl accounts. On 
the other hand, the pressure of the ex¬ 
panded population On eeoooniy is Increasing 
gradually. While she lost 40 per cent of 
her territory in consequence of World War 
11, her population has increased by 20 per 
cent. If an annual increase of nbout 
1,150*000 in the working population (15- 
50 years old) h unavoidable^ the employ- 
ment question will undoubtedly become 
serious. 

There is no other way but to expand ex¬ 
ports and develop economy If various prob- 
jems before Japan are to be settled, for 
instance the Empln}Tnent question. 

Up to WorJd War 11 the flnal objective 
of Japan's plan for eoriching herself by 
foreign trade was the strengthening of 
armament and therefore it was difficult to 
improve the pepple^s 11 veil hood. Hereafter* 
however, the raining of living standard and 
increase of employment will bo tho primary 
objective in her efforts for expanding ex- 
porta, The strengthening of arrnament will 
have to be considered within the limits not 
to deter the improvement of the nntion^s 
livelihood- 

regards the policy of enriching Japan 
by the promotion of foreign trade, there 
arc questions left unsettled^ The prewar 
exports centered upon products of light in¬ 
dustry With cotton goods acid raw silk ac¬ 
count Ing for the greater part of exports. 
The trade in raw sllfc, however* has become 
stagnantp being outrivaled by nylon. Too 
optimistic a view cannot be taken about cot¬ 
ton goods, either, considering the progress 
of the catton Industry In India and other 


newly rising Countrie«i. Therefore, it ia 
necessary to switch over exports to prod¬ 
ucts of hea %7 industry and the Industrial 
structure wdll have to be reformed ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Generally speaking, however* the in*' 
dustrlal productivity in Japan is low anti 
especially na to heavy luduslry there is 
much room for improvement in comparison 
with that in advanced countries, fncluding 
Great Britain and Germany; Conaequently, 
it is a matter of Importance to raise pro¬ 
ductivity and to cut down costs of com¬ 
modities if Japan intends to rely chiefly 
on heavy^ industry for exports. 

In the meantime attention must be paid 
to the future of agricultural industry in 
relation to Japan's policy of building up her 
economy by export trade. It may be said 
in n sence that cnpl tails m in Japan has 
progressed at the sacrifice of the farming 
population since the Meijl Era^ The 
farmers not only played an important role 
as the source of supply]ng cheap labor but 
aJao provided, in the form of land tax, in 
the early dnyx of the Meljl Era, the capital 
required for Japan's capiiall^atiOD^ 

Even now farm villages serve as places 
of abaorbing the surplus population but it 
as feared that prices of Japanese agricul* 
tural product may fall owing to the world¬ 
wide tendency of increase in the product* 
and further Japan has to purchase rice 
from countries in Southeast Asia aa col¬ 
lateral goods. In that the agricul¬ 

tural industry in Japan is expected to ex¬ 
perience considerable difficulty, and if on 
attempt he mode to maintain high prices 
of foodstulfi# by taking a protective mea¬ 
sure, it would run coiroter to the policy 
of cutting down costa of export goods. 

As a basic measure of dealing with this 
situation, it ix desirable, in the first place, 
to take steps to pro^dde employment to the 
working age population by making efforts 
to develop the secondary Industiy' (mining 
and producing judu.^tnex) and the tertiary 
Industry tser\^ice business) so as to lighten 
the burden of the primary industry fagrl- 
cultural and forestry Industriea), 

Another question la the Bystcmatliing of 
economy. In the economy of Japan before 
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World Wur 11^ the zaibatw held the lead- 
inif position and played n crnciM role. While 
they moRopoU^ed profits aetruiUK from 
economic ftctivitiea and oserted anti-socia] 
Influence, It in undeniable that they hav'e 
rriitde preai ctintribotloiiJ« towards the eco¬ 
nomic progress of the country. 

The dls:?olutloii of the zaibat^ti apd div¬ 
ision of large enterprises effected by the 
United Stntes after the war have had litt- 
portaut bearings on the democratization 
□f Japan’s economy, but it is plain at the 
same time that the connection between 
enterprises baa been shattered and thus the 
efficient operation of economy has been 
hindered FurthermorCt the cjtlstence of a 
large number of medium and small enter¬ 
prises makes it moL-e difhcuJt to carry out 
the systematization of economy. 

How to syslemAtlze economy without al¬ 
lowing the revival of the caib<zt#a Is an 
important question in relation to the form¬ 
ing of the Japanese economic policy* It 
ivill be difficult for Japan to maintain her 
position in an intcrnatianal competition 
with Groat Britain and Germany unless she 
can succeed in the systematization of the 
prewar system. 

Any way, the economy of Japan is destin¬ 
ed to confront the quoation of how to secui^ 
a stabilized living for a large population 
expected to reach the 100 million mark in 
the near future which is contained in a 
narrow land, li is required to reorganize 
Japan's ecoiiomy for peaceful purposes un¬ 
like those of the pro war economy, which 
was aimed at the enhancement of military 
pckwcr. 

To attain the above object the building 
up of national strength by the e-xpansion 
of foreign trade and promotion of export 
are needed more than anything else. 

Development of domestic resources 

Soon after Japan signed a trade agree¬ 
ment with the U.S. in 18S8„ ahe started to 
exploit avaJlable domestic resources to meet 
a growing demand for industrializing the 
nation but made no elforts to develop new' 
resources. This resulted in exhaution of 
nalum) resources aviiilable on four Islands 
of Japan and brought about an nrute need 
for development of new resources os well aa 


redevelopment of already exploited areas. 

Then? were several causes that promoted 
Jnunching of large-scale resources develop¬ 
ment programs in postwar Japftn^ One of 
them was S±te LnAuence of such successful 
development projects carried out In foreign 
countries aa TV A and oliied programs of 
the United States and the ambitious nature 
remodeling progi'am of Ibe Soviet Union. 

Blit the most urgent factor w'as the eco¬ 
nomic necessity. 

Ai a rosuit of the defeat in the last war, 
Japan lost ail her overseai^ territorieB^ It 
brought about a stem situation—Japan had 
to feed her inercasing population on a soil 
that had shnmk to 56 per cent of its preivar 
t^ize. 

In the face of such a hard rcalityp it 
became urgently necessary to expand eco^ 
nontic structure of the nation and advance 
further Its induatriali-zation if Japan wna 
to raise the Ihdng standard of the people* 

As the first step toward this supreme 
goal I the nation's economy had to be atabi- 
iized- Increase of Agrieulturat yields, de- 
velopmertt of power resources imd briogjpg 
up of synthetic fabrics and other chemical 
industries which do not have to look to 
foreign countries for raw metarials supply 
w^ere of primo importance In stabilizing the 
economy and improving International trade 
balance. 

And to achieve these objectii^es, at! na¬ 
tural resources in Japan hud to he developed 
and efficiently utjlizedn 

It is true that Japan has very scarce na¬ 
tural resources. But It Is also true that 
quite a portion of her limited resourced still 
lies unexploited. For instance^ it is esti¬ 
mated that the total river flow of Japan !a 
enpabie of generating 20 milUQn kilowatts 
when fully utilized. Today, only about 7»- 
000|,000 kiloW'atts of electricity is generated. 

Though not great In quantity, she has 
quite a variety of mineral resources. Sulfur^ 
^^ulflde ore^ magrtetlc sand- and lime atone 
are turned out in comparatively large 
volume. Zinc, Iron and copper also arc 
found ill sizable quantity. 

One thirds of forest resources estimated 
at 6>000 million koku is found on undcvelopn 
ed mountainous areas. 

Even in agricultural production, there iA 
rooin for improvoment. Sixty-nine per 
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1)1 total rice fields is csqkected to turn 
out increase yields by Improving fanning 
land. It was held possible to hav« at least 
300,000 mere oeres of rice fields by devd- 
oping uncultivated arable land. 

Promoted by urgent economic needa al' 
ready mentioned^ the first resourcee devd- 
opment plan was drafted bv thp Gov¬ 
ernment ia 1040_ In 1967| the Resnurcea 
Commission was establlahed and the follow¬ 
ing year aaw the launching of another 
similar organ, the Coup nil for Overall De¬ 
velopment of Rivers. 

Then m IDSOj the Multiple Purpose Land 
Development Law was enacted. 

With the institutiun of the laW| drafted 
on a careful study of aimllar plana already 
launched ob well aa urgent economic require¬ 
ments and dovelopment poaalhilitiea^ Japan 
can be said to have launched on a truly over¬ 
all resources development project for the 
first time 

The law dealt with: ai utilization of landp 
water and other natural reeourtes j b) pro¬ 
tection against typhoons, ftoods and other 
natural disasters; cb reconumendAtioii on 
Hiie and distribution of cities and latmlng 
villages? d) recpmmeaidatioo on proper loca¬ 
tion of indufltrial centers; e) plaiming on 
size and location of such public facDSties as 
power station, transportation, communica¬ 
tion and cuitumli welfare and sightseeing 
establishinenU. 

Seven yeai^ have passed since the law 
was enacted but not verj- much hti^ been 
done, mainly becauM of lack of fund to 
carry out plans drafted in office. 

The most worthy of atteniiDn in the 
present stage of developments being carried 
out iiiidef the law is the multi purpose de¬ 
velopment projects: carried through in the 
19 epeciai districts. The fact that 13 of 
the m special areas are mainly devoted to 
opening up of rivers clearly shows that 
the most emphaaia in the present develop¬ 
ment plans in Japan is placed on full utilku- 
tion of water resources for power genera¬ 
tion and other purposes. 

National income 

The blow dealt op Japanese economy by 
the defeat In the lost war is very clearly 


iiiustrated by comparison of net national 
incomes before and Immediately after the 
waf. As shown In the Table No* 1, the 
national income in 1046 was million, 

only 57.6 per cent of the prewar average 
a934-3IS). 

Great efforts against infiation made by 
the Government and riscovery of war-de¬ 
stroyed Indus tries set the national economy 
of Japan on sound footing after 104S. The 
outbreak of the Korean War in 1950 
brought about an unexpected boom in Japa¬ 
nese business and resulted in unprecedented 
rapid rate of growth of the ecotiomy rarely 
witnessed in the history of the world. 

In 195L the national income topped the 
prewar level by eight jier cent. In IDS-I, 
the total national Income reached ¥19,7{>9 
million^ or 136.5 per cent of the pre-war 
average. 

However, the per capita net Income did 
not reach the pre-war level uptii 1953 due 
to a rapid idcrease in population. 

Before the last war, the par capita na¬ 
tional income of Japan uus on the aame 
level with those of Italy, the Soviet Union, 
Poland and cither industrialized Western 
nations. However, the rapid postwar 
indual rial growth in these nations left 
Japan far behind in comparison of per 
capita naHortaJ income. Japan now stands 
much more inferior to the United Stat«Ki. 
the Soviet Union, Britain and West Ger¬ 
many in comparison of per capita national 
income as compared with the prew-ar poai- 
tion. 

Now let us briefly I'evlew the breakdown 
of Japnn^s national income according to dif¬ 
ferent kinds of industry'. 

Immediately after the vmr, farmers had 
an unusually large share in national income 
mamly due to abnormal rise in black market 
price of agricultural pi-oducts, notably rke. 
Sudden growih of infiation, coupled with 
destructive damages on equlpmenU suffered 
during the war resulted In an all-time low 
of productive Industry's shore in the nation¬ 
al income breakdown. 

The national economy gradually return¬ 
ed to uormol from 1954 ofl montioaed above. 
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and ratio of productive industry and agri¬ 
culture roversed before Jong, 

Monetary and real eataie dealing busineaa 
and public corporation industriefi such ns 
commuiticntiqn and transportation remained 
in the lower blacket:; in the breakdown 
chart of nntlDimL income even after the 
natlon^a economy recovered to ihe prewar 
leveh 

This was due to the strict regulation en¬ 
forced on land and house rentals in the 
ease of the forme f and political considera¬ 
tion given to hold tranaportation and com¬ 
munication fares at a Idwt level in case of 
the latter, both enforced in order to m&in^ 
tain people's living staudard at an desirable 
level. 

Characteristics of the national dividend 
are as shown in Table 3. 

L There are opposing trends between 
earned income and private enterprise in* 
come. The former increased from 30.8 per 
cent In to 49.n per cent in where¬ 
as the latter decreased from G&,2 per cent 
to 39,0 per cent 

This shows a comparative decline in im¬ 
portance of medium and small enterprises 
in recent years as a result of recovery of 
larger industrial eorpomtions as well as a 
gradual stabilisation of the living standards 
of the w^orking people. 

2. A sharp decrease in property income; 
Private rental and Interest Incomes de¬ 
creased sharply as a result of the land re¬ 
form. economic cnntralSj indaLion and taxa¬ 
tion on property, 

3, Corporate income marked an ail time 
low with IJ per cent in the year imme¬ 
diately following the termination of war. 
However, it attained a prewar level during 
the Korean War boom, showing the great 
effect of the war on the Industrial activity 
of this country. 


The last war reduced Japan's non-mill- 
Lary national assets to one-fourth of the 
prewar level It is assumed from various 
economic Indices that Japan rapidly re¬ 
covered the prew^ar level of national as¬ 
sets in the postwar period. However^ there 
19 no giving accurate data on the question» 
as the results of a national asset survey 
conducted in 1955, the first survey of the 
kind made after the last war^ are Mill nn- 
available. 

Main features of Japanese 
economi' 

An unusually big share given to military 
purposes and strong pre-capitalistic econo- 
mic structure gave a special distinction to 
prewar national economy of Japan* 

Japan greiv out from a feudalistic coun¬ 
try into ii modern nation after the 18G8 
revolution as far as political structure was 
concerned. But it was past 1890 that any 
appreciable private industry on a capitalis¬ 
tic bflais came into being under the Govern-^ 
mentis strong assistance. 

Japan's heavy In dust ly which compares 
wdlh any weatem natioins today made a 
humble start in 1991 when the Govem- 
meot-run iron foundr>' started operation In 
nothern part of Kyashu. The iron mill 
wna the predecedaor of the privately owned 
Yawata Iron Mill, one of the largest Iron 
works in Japan today. 

Once stood on .^ound footing, the economy 
of Japan grew rapidly afterwardst making 
uniisujiJ large strides of advancement at 
each of several wars she faced w^th to date, 
and became the most industrialized nation 
In Asia. 

Unfortunately^ the palitlcal revolution of 
1868 was not based da democratic idea. As 
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r^ultp leud^jfitic Labor ec^nditioTiB re¬ 
main^ in rural areas, reslutin^ in e.Tploita' 
tioa of fa rmers ikiid nea r-si avers’ bad 
ouTier-famier relations. 

This p€>or working condtlona in rural 
areas caused Influx of cheap labors Into 
urban areas and resulted in low wages in 
industrial labor. 

Scarce domeatbal natnral resources and 
lack of domestic demands for pi-oducts due 
to low living standard inevitably drove 
Japan to seek overseas resources and 
markets with the help of arms, 

Japan's heavy induatr^' was atroogly 
monopolistic from ita start because it was 
brought up and prctected by the Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of arms production. 
And this monopolistic industry was fimmced 


by several giant family trusts such oa 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi. 

The last war druatkally changed these 
features of Japaneao economy* 

The occupation forces authorities order¬ 
ed extensive land roforma in order ta put 
an end to feudalistic labor relations and 
give farmej-a their own land. They closed 
all factonea operated for arm.-q production 
and other mllitaiy^ purposes and dissolved 
the family financial concemsK The Anti- 
Monopoly Law was enacted to prevent any 
revival of such Uniuicial combineft. 

Labor unions which were stifled during 
the war were revived and their acitivitieg 
W'cre encouraged. This was another at¬ 
tempt made by the Occupation authorities 
to put the labor-management relations in 
Japan an modem basis. 


Production and Consumption 


The World War 11 inflicted enDrinous 
damage on the Japanese economy. About 
one fourth of the total national wealth had 
been reduced to ashes and one third of pro¬ 
ductive fAollities had been destroyed the 
middle of ID45* 

In addition to the physkal damage to the 
Tifltion^s capitaji equipinent and plajitp that 
vital organic link between industries them¬ 
selves and that between prodneers and 
consumers were disrupted at many im¬ 
portant junctions, Japan turned just one 
great desert of ruins by the time the war 
was over. 

The absolute shortage of food ranged a 
general state of hunger among the Japanese 
people, and the collapse of the productive 
system drove down their general consump¬ 
tion to an all-time low level. 

Per capita consumption of textile goods 
dropped in 1945 as low ns 5.6 per cent of 
that m 1936 h that of woolen textile goods 
to only L8 per cent of 1936 level that of 
plate gloss fell to 0.8 per cent, the con¬ 
sumption of soap to 3.7 per cent, and that 
of electric bulbs to 3.9 per cent ns compared 
with the corresponding statistics of 1936. 

Under this circumstances, the ^rst thing 
that the allif^d occupation authorities and 


the Japanese Govern inept had to do vi^aa to 
put the production wheel of the Japanese 
economy again In motion. 

This difflcult task was carried out by im¬ 
posing strict control on various phases of 
economic activitie^i and, at the same timet 
by pumping tremendous amount of Gov¬ 
ernment atibsidy and loan into Japanese 
industries to finance the reconstruction 
process. 

Imported crude oil waa allocated to the 
iron and nteel industries m priority baala. 
The ateel output was. in tarn, allocated to 
the coal mining Industry with top priority. 
The process was complete w^hen Increased 
coal output was fed back to the steel and 
iron production. 

The BOHralled *'priorit>’ production sy^ 
tern"' which was adopted early 194T, was 
intended to build tbe foundation firat on 
which the Japanese economy was to be 
rccDOStnicted by placing the whale em¬ 
phasis of the economic iw?licy at the time 
on the iron and steel and coal mining 
ItidustHes. 

Boosting this "priority produetlon''^ poli¬ 
cy from under were the Recanslraction 
Fipance Corporation (Fukkd Klnyu Kjji- 
ko) established by the Government in Jan- 
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UEiry* m ope hsnd« and the economic 

aid by the U.S. 

Th<j U^S> economic aasiBtance supplied 
food fltulT$ atid important industrial raw 
nmtcrials, while the Reconstruction Fl- 
panee Corporation provided fuoda to key 
indu:strles. 

However, the 'priority prodnctioa'*' for¬ 
mula did not work quite as expected at 
ftrst. It entailed further upward surge of 
genera) prica level accelerating the runway 


Inflation which had been plaguing the Japa¬ 
nese economy aiuce the and of the war-. On 
the other hand, it did not succeed remark- 
abiy at fir^t in raising industrial produc¬ 
tion to the desired level. 

The index of mining and manufacturing 
production stood throughout 1947 as low 
as 37.4 as compared with 1034-36 leveL 

In 1048, the production Index rose about 
half as high aa 1034-36 level in March of 
the following year and at bat advanced to 
72,9 id December the same year* 


Pfitfatbiin and Censupustitn in Hic Pistwir pBrind 


Year 

1943 

1947 

1943 

1949 

195b 

inei 

im . 

1953 

1954 

l95o 

1956 

Cencrai Index of 









1753 

1873 

2M.7 

Indiistria} AcLi- 

39*2 

40-2 

eus 

73,7 


IIM 

lUS iaL2 

vltipfi 

General Index of 












Mining and 
Manufacturing 

m7 

3T.4 

S4j6 

71JI 


114^ 

1^4 155a 

165J0I 

180-7 

320,5 

ind Off tries 












General Coiwumptbn 
Index 

— 

— 

— 

- 

79.3 

Si,1 

IOHlT 

1D,0 

115-1 

118.3 

Index of Consumption 
in Urban Arena 

— 

53.4 

8L2 

5SJ> 

69,8 

33^ BOS 

94,0 

iOD,a 

IG45 

mA 

Tmlex of Consuiaptiun 






- IIG^ 


1273 

1118.1 

13L7 

m Rttml Arras 








. 


Note 1. The averaire of tJise three years between 1934 end 1930 is xiacd aa the base 
(100) for the compaiisotu 


Note Z. The genenil bdiyt of InduatTisI activities b cciupoted from those of tnitilng 
and mann/Beturiiig indtr-itHe# and public utility Induatde^ sueh as electric 
power and goa iodn^trios. 


In 1948, the increased industrial produc¬ 
tion began to axoft aome restraiiiliig effect 
on the upward movement of prices- Thus, 
the ground was prepared for the initiation 
of a new^ economic policy baaed upon the 
so-called Dodge scheme which emphasiEcd 
economic stability rather than expansion 
for Japan at that stage. 

In 11119, the mining and maoufncturlng 
index recorded 71,4 or 16.4 per cent In¬ 
crease over the preceding year. As com¬ 
pared wdth the increase of 17 per cent in 
the same index In the preceding year, this 
represented a slight declining in the rate of 
industrial recoyeTy. 

However, with this tuueb of increase in 
industrial output- the Japanese economy 
show'ed signs of ovcrprotluction or glut of 
supply chiefly due to insnfflcieul aggregate 
demand. 


It was alleged that the sUgnnncy in ex¬ 
port and the enforcement of heavy taxation 
In that year were responalble for the de¬ 
cline In the effective demon 

The outbreak of the Korean War on June 
25, 1950 was, indeed; a godsend to the 
Japanese economy. The so-caJled special 
procurement and export increase wiped 
away the overglutted stock of finished goods 
in a short period of time anil pushed up 
Japanese industries to a titcral boom 
con dit inti, 

Keflecting thb booming state of produc¬ 
tion activity, the production index, which 
Ihigcred aruniid86.6 before the Koreau Con¬ 
flict, surpassed the prewar level CI9S4-1BS6 
level) in Ocioberj 1950, at la^t, and record¬ 
ed 120-8 In March and 140 in May, 19SI* 
Howeii'er- the Korean war-prosperity be¬ 
gan to wane early 1952 as the U. led other 
free natitons to cease further stock^pHing 
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of war The Japanese economy 

entered new adjuatiuent period. 

The average production level in the year 
19oI aiood still high at 119>4 which was an 
increfine of 31.4 per cent over the preceding 
year. However^ a brefikdown hy ifidustries 
nhowea that aU indueitri^^ with tho excep¬ 
tion of food, tdbaccOp minings te?itno and 
metal indtifttries* recorded no increase in 
production over the previous year* 

The poat-Korean receasion began to take 
definite shape as it firet hit the diatribo- 
tion sector of the Japanese economy in 1D51 
and then apread to the production sector 
In 1952. BcginrLing with the rediictloii of 
operatloQ stale by about 4CN) companies of 
the rubber induHtrj% the recesalau gradu¬ 
ally Immersed whole consumer gootis ip- 
dufitrlea and finally affected the capital 
goods production sector iDcluding iron and 
steel, non-ferroua metnl indufitrieB. 

There were some industries^ on the other 
head, which enjoyed the lion^a share of the 
demand caused by the vigorous investment 
w the power resource development by the 
Goveminent and by some increaHe in the 
national income. 

The inventory finance by ceimnercifij 
banks which was underwritten by the Bank 
of Japan and the expansion of plant and 
equipment by private enterprises supported 
by the Government loans and fiabsidies 
provided an indatfothSry boost to general 
in dust rial scllvlty* As the resulL the pro¬ 
duction level increased to 120.4 which was 
a 12.0 per cent gain over the previous yefiT* 

In 1953, the domestic fnveatmeiit boom 
gained Its momentum as consumer demand 
show'ed a sharp upward trend. ThuSp the 
mining and manufacturing industrial Index 
pointed to 155.1 recording a miraculous in¬ 
crease of £8.7 tier rent over 1952. 

It was evidentn however, that thin enor¬ 
mous expaiiHidn of production wail not 
brought aljout by export Increase but by 
undeslrabje lncreft.ne of the domestic de¬ 
mand. The expans=ion in I he induet rial 
production which was unwarranted by fuc- 
port increase soon caused serioue deteriora¬ 
tion in the International account. The Gov¬ 
ernment was obliged to take tight-money 
policy in the autumn of 1958.. As the re-^ 


stilt, the general production level io 1954 
recorded only a S.5 per cent Increase over 
I952t which was the lowest rate of growth 
in the postwar period. 

JnduSitrjal production In JapaUf however, 
began a sharp upward curve at the turn of 
1955 favored by the rising prosperity in 
other countries of the w'orld. Thus, the 
index of mining and manufacturing pro¬ 
duction iuercaaed by leaps and bounds in 
1955 renewung the postwar high record 
every month of the year. It recorded 192 
in November* X955, aurpaaging the cor¬ 
responding figure of the same month of 
the preceding year by 25 per cent. 

As of November, the production of chemi¬ 
cal industry wa^ three times that of pre^ 
vioua year, that of metfd mftnufacturing in¬ 
dustry 2-3 timex and machine tool industry 
2.0 times. Sole exception waa textile in¬ 
dustry the production level of which w^as 
as low' as 91.7 mdexuise aa compared with 
the standard prewar level. 

This was sufllcieDt evidence to the struc¬ 
tural change of the Japanese economy in 
the postw^ar period toward greater propor¬ 
tionate Importance of chemical nnd heavy 
industries. 

However^ certBin discount must be made 
of the iit&ti^tics concerning the proportion 
betw'een the light indu-strie* and chcmiciJ 
and heavy industries in the postwar period 
b^fiuse muny araeiuda of armed forcesi, 
which are presumed to have aecounted for 
geixabje portion of Ibe total industrial out¬ 
put in the prewar Japan, hud not bceu in¬ 
cluded In relevant prewar statistics. 

Meimwhile* how the consumption level 
and the livelihood of the Japanese people 
fared during the game period^ 

All Japanese families were extremely im¬ 
poverished by the devastations of the war 
and were forced to live "peeling-off'^ life 
under a glate of near starvetiun resulted 
from food shortage and under the pressure 
of the hyper indntion* However, people 
managed to Jive through the dithcull period 
as their minimum food intake requirements 
were secured by the emergency relief food 
Import under the occupation policy. The 
Food Agency also played the vital role to 
provide the iapanese households with min- 


m 
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imum food requirement by eatabll^bin^ 
fair routes of food distrlbutioo. 

The consumer iroochi production was bare¬ 
ly miuotalTieEl throuifb these years cuaiiily 
dejsendln^ on the materials stocked duriti^f 
■wartime. The consumption level recovered 
to a point about half as hig^h as the 19SJ- 
1U36 level in 1D4T. 

Slight innprovemeiit was witDessed iu 
people's Livelihood in the following 1D48 
but the inflation everted a heavy negative 
pressure preventing: any large scale ad¬ 
vance In the real hvini^ standard of the 
people. 

The cnforcemeiit of the Dod^e scheme 
la November 1^48 marked a aigaihcant 
break for Japanese homes because it some¬ 
how brought the inflation to a halt In next 
two years. 

As the reauit, the consiimptioa level re- 
cohered to G€ in urban areas in 1^40^ while 
in rural areas it attained 80- It continued 
the upward trend favored b 3 ^ the increase 
in the general Income level during the 
Korean w^ar-prosperity^ The general con¬ 
sumption index recorded T9 h the index of 
consumption in rural areas 90p and that in 
urban areas 70 In 1960. In 1951i the cou- 
sumption in rural areas exceeded the prewar 
level, nt recording 103» while that In 
urbtui dislrktfl suffered a setback of one per 
cent below the Jev^el of 1050 despite the 
favorable effects on the city households 
during the Korean boom. 

This decline in the urban conaumption 
level could be explained by the fact that 
tvage increase lagged considerably behind 
price increase during the same period and 
income increascp if there were any^ did not 
bless all urban workers equally. 

Reflecting this situatioDt the general in¬ 
dex of cunduniptian remaiiied at 83 in 1961. 

[n 1952, however, the Consumption level 
sharply increased recording 96 in the gen¬ 
eral index, 120 In the index of rural con¬ 
sumption, and 80 in urban consumption. 

The general consumption level flnully 
exceetled the prewar level recording 108.6 
in I0 o3h The consumption in rural areas 
stood at 160.4 and that of urban diatriets 
at 04. It was rehiiKGdj in the autumn of 
1953, howeverp that the rapid advance as 


waj shown by such conf^unier indices were 
not the reaull of heaUhy growth of the 
Japanese ecoaomy but rather of the ab- 
Tiormal expansion of economic scale chiefly 
:^purred by the large amount of special pro- 
curemeni; purchase by U.S, military forces. 

The international account crisis befallen 
Japan in that autumn prompted the Japa¬ 
nese Government to Institute series of mea¬ 
sures desigtied to curb further rise of dcH 
mestic consumption. 

TboSj, a alight six per cent increase was 
witnessed In the general consumption level 
in 1964. 

The foregoing review shows that the 
general conBumption level has steadily re¬ 
covered from the end of the war and, 
boosted by the impact of the Korean boom 
in I95D, closely approached the prewar 
standard or^ as was the case in the rural 
part of Japan, exceeded it, 

Espedall^^ remarkable was the spectacular 
advance recorded in the living standard of 
Japanese farming families which was said 
to be some 30 per cent lower than that of 
urban lodostriol w^orkei^ in prewar days. 

Though the general liring standard of 
the Japanese families, both rural and ur¬ 
ban, exceeded the prewar level in stattstical 
sense, due attention should be paid to 
changes In the composition of consumpiiim 
in Ihe postwar period. 

Japanese families are, for example, still 
suffering from acute shortage of housing 
facilities of a proportion not witnessed in 
prewar days. 

It must be pointed out, too, that the 
thrce-ycur average figures on prodnctiorii 
and consumption between 1934 end 1936 
u^ed throughout the foregoing discussion 
of consumption level its the base for com¬ 
parison was made to serve os a mere atand- 
nrd measure to evahuite the degree of re¬ 
covery in the postwar period and by no 
raeapa meant to represent ideal consnmp- 
tioa level. 

}A.K. Benpet ranked Japan at the ninth 
or teath place among 31 countries of the 
world in hia ^'An International Gomparison 
of Consumption Standard”, His compar¬ 
ison covered the-five-year period from X934 
to 1933, 
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The preaefit consumption leirolt irhicii 
Japan took ten postwar yenrd to Attain^ 
stood about twice m hlirh m the average 
conaumption level of natlonsp but ia 

still extremely low When compared with the 
advanced countries of the West It is about 
one eighth of the consumption level fn tho 
U.S^p one fourth of that In Great Britain 
and half aa high as that of West Germany. 


3011 

The wide diacrepaney between the high 
pTocluctlon level and tho abnormallj^ low liv¬ 
ing standard wm alleged to characterise 
the Japanese economy Ip the prewar period. 
There u'aa no fundamental imprcFvemcnt on 
that score In the postwar period. Iti sharp 
contrast to the remarkable advance record- 
ed in the mining and manufacturing index 
to 1D2, the consumption index lagged con^ 
siderably behind recording 


Capital and Labor 


Capital 

The mining and manufacturing produc¬ 
tions of this coiiutiy rank sixth, following 
Germany^ Fraaccp Britain^ the Soviet Union, 
and the United States In the order named. 
However, Japan leads ail the other capita¬ 
list countries of the world in the rate of 
production increas^^ 

If w& sot the level of production in 1900 
at 100, Japan^s product ion increase index 
stands at 1^880^ as against 1S2 for the 
United States, 2S3 for Britain, and 318 for 
Gennany. 

If we take the eight postwar years, the 
index for Japan show's a 4,&-fold increase 
ad compared w ith about a ^ per cent in¬ 
crease for both the United States and Bri¬ 
tain. Thi$ is n reflection of a characteris¬ 
tic feature of capital accumulation in Japan 
that the accuinuktion tempo Is extreniely 
mpid in contrast to its rcliitiveJy low levels 
of accumuLatlou, as compared vidth the ad¬ 
vanced countries of the West. 

World War II destroyed Japan's accumu¬ 
lated capital to finch a great extent that Ita 
capital assets at the time of the war's end 
wTis reduced to a level in 1935. 

However, capital accunlulntioo progressed 
at a rapid pace in the postwar period, parti¬ 
cularly after the Korean War. According 
to the national mcome statisticft, the per¬ 
centage of nongovernmental capital forma¬ 
tion in the total national spending reached 
about 25 per cent after 1050 as a gainst the 
i5”2C) per cent level* of advanced western 
countries in the postwar peritwl. It re.^ched 
iL record high of 27.5 per cent in 1951. 


Another feature of capital accumulation 
iu Japan Is the fact that capital is concen^ 
t rated on a comparatively small number of 
large enterprises Lnspite of a great number 
of medium and amnll enterprises and that 
these large enterprises, relatively few in 
titimber, play a decisive role in the economic 
life of the nation. 

It is true that the Anti-Monopoly Law 
formulated after the war'* end and other 
related laws had the effect of temporarily 
vreohening the position of these large enter¬ 
prises, but they came to strengthen their 
coonoiDic position In the coulee of rapid 
capital accumulation after the Korean War. 

As of 1953, the number of corporation* 
each with a capital less than ¥2 million 
stood at 256,715. accounting for 90.8 per 
cent of the total number of corporations, 
while the number of companies with a 
capital of more than ¥100 rniUion numbered 
733i comprising only 0.3 per cent of the 
total. 

Further, as against the fact that the 
proportion occupied by the former in the 
total amount of capital used stood only at 
16 per centv the percentage for the latter 
amounted a* much as 57 per cent of the 
toal, {All the above figures exclude bank¬ 
ing and insurance taduatrlea^ 

In other words, enterprken, numbering 
less than 0.3 per cent of the tola], used 
capital amounting to 57 per cent of the total 
amount of capital employed. 

In this way, the rates of capital concen¬ 
tration on the five nuijor enterprises in 
various Industries are as follows: 39.9 per 
rent in cool, 62,8 per cent in sled materials 
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maDufacture, 4T.1 p«r cent in jshipbuildingt 
39.9 per cent In nminoniurn 4u]fa.te> ^.0 per 
ectii In enustic potadh, 70.9 ki cement^ ^4 
per cent in cottcn ipJnningi and 91Ji per 
eant in r^ym filament yam manufaeture. 

A feature capital cempogltiqp in Japa¬ 
nese enterprises k a comparatively amnlier 
proportion of owned capital. 

It wa^ ooeessary for enterprises iit the 
immediate postwar period to renew auperan- 
nuated equipment and rebuild production 
equipment damaged during the war. 

As tliere were no funds available m the 
form of reserves and further as it was not 
possible for them to raise funds by issuing 
stocks^ they were forced to obtain necessary 
loans from bankingr Institutions, 

Inasmuch os banks had not enough fnnda 
to meet demand from enterprisers^ they 
rvere also forced to get loans from the Bank 
of iTnpan^ 

In this way, the proportion of owmed 
capital declined. In pre^'ftr dnySp the pro¬ 
portion of borrowed capital ElocNd at 3^*2 
per cent fin the first half year of 1933]t 
while It rose tu 30.1 per cent Jo the postwar 
period un the flral half year of 19531. 

ThiSt comhioed wuth high Interest ratcsi 
made enterprises feel the heavy burden of 
interest op liiaus. In the folio wing table 
are shown the proporiions between owned 
and borrowed capital in the principal coun¬ 
tries of the world. 


Japan 


Germany 


OwenEi 

cnfiltal 

Borrowed 

capital 


GO 


47^ 

52 


U.^ Britain 


677^ 57'; 

m 33 


However, the proporKon of owned capital 
rose slightly after 1954 as a reault of tight- 
money measures and owing to favorable e- 
conomic conditions brought about by the 
expansion of expotta. 

Further^ as Japanese tnterprieea were in 
short supply of funds in the postwar year 
periudi there arose a tendency among them 
to activate reception of capital from the 
United States, The reception of U.B, 
capital was closely related to the introduc¬ 


tion of technical knowhow from the United 
States. 

The amount of foreign capital Invested in 
Japanese industry amounted to Y45390 
million aa at the end of 1954* of which 59.T 
per cent was American capital. The 
amount Is broken down Into per cent 
for investment in stocks and T9.5 per cent 
Jd the form Of loans. The figure of T4S,- 
890 million is comparatively large for Japu- 
fieae economy* comprising 7.7 per cent of 
the total amount of ¥592,900 million 
hnauced as industrial funds in 1954. The 
larger part of foreign capital has been in¬ 
vested In public utilities* including power 
industry and the oil refinery indu6try% 

The total capital of Japan, amounting to 
¥ 390,773 million la 1953, k distributed as 
followTs according to industries; 47.B per 
cent for manufacturing industdea; 4S.7 per 
cent for public utilitiea, Induding electric 
F>ower* gaS;, LranKportatloni and communica¬ 
tion; 26.2 per cent for commerce; 4.S per 
cent for mining, 9.2 per cent for service 
and reajtiesp and 0+7 percent for agriculture 
and ^lshe^>^ 

Percentages for mining, agriculture and 
fishery! arid sen ice are consplciinusiy small 
In the dktrlbulion of capital 

Labor 

Whnt k cbaracterktic of Japan's labor 
conditions Is the fact that the number of 
household workers and independent petty 
enterprJHers comprises a larger proportion 
them that of efnployed worker.^ in the total 
working population. 

Japank total working population k 
broken down into 3S.5 per cent for employed 
workersi 33.7 per cent fur household work¬ 
ers* and 2S-6 per cent for Independent petty 
enterpriserH, 

Household workers and independent petty 
onterprisers play an Important role in agri¬ 
culture, forestry and fishery* and retail 
trade, while In the manufacturiing Indus'^ 
tries they aecmmt for 22 per cent of the 
total number of people gainfully employi:?d 
in these Industries. 
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Another ehnracteri&tic of Julian's Isbor 
eondltions lit that a comparetivd/ lancer 
proportion uf workerfi aro employed at 
din^l'Scde pjaces of employ ment—fats tories 
And abops. 

As regardii the conditions of the manu- 
fneiurin^ mdustriea in 1D5L 33 per cent 
of the tolai number of workers in these 
indtialries were employed at enterpriaea 
each with less than 10 workenf* 43 p«r cent 
[it enterprises esch with less thaji SO work¬ 
ers and fiO.o per cent at enterprises each 
with less than lOD workers* 

As against this> only 17.2 per cent of the 
workers were employed at larife enterprises 
with more than 1,000 workers. In the fol¬ 
lowing table the dlstrihutlons of workers 
according to enterprise scales in Japans the 
United States, Cnnsda, and West Germany 
arc compared! 



l-PSi 

100-^490 

Murw than 
500 

Japan 

60^ 

16.5 

2a0 

U,S. 

sao 

mM 

45^ 

West 

Germany 

51^ 



Cnnada 

S-l^ 


33.7 


Remarks: for Japan and the U. 

S. nrp far ISSl and llHTp rea- 
pcctjvely, while those for west 
Germany and Coimda are taken 
frem the Statistica! Yearbook 
(la&i edition). 

The distribution of workers In the manu- 
facturiRf? industries as of l&ol wb ^ 4R per 
cent for hea^T and cbemkal indpstrics, and 
S2 per cent for light industries. This shows 
that although the prniKirtion of w^orkera in 
light industries is greater than that of 
those employed ia heavy and chemical indu¬ 
stries, yet the percentage for the latter is 
gradually on the increase. 

For example, the number of w^orkers em¬ 
ployed in the machinery ijiduatry, which 
stood at 420,000 persons In 103 d. increased 
to 8€0,000 persona In 1951, whUe the 
number of t^tile workers decreased from 
LOeo.DOO in 1935 to 930,000 in 1951. 

Further, In the manufacturing industrieap 
male workers comprise 67.G per cent of the 
total as Against the ^2A per cent of female 


workers, while In the textile industry the 
percentage for woman workers is as high 
as 71.4 per cent of the total. The majority 
of female workers employed in the textUe 
Industry are recruited from farming com* 
munitles and live in dormitories directly 
jiltached to enterprises. 

The question of uoemploymient In a very 
serious social prablem in Japan as the in* 
crease in empiDymodI Is relatively small 
as against tlie rapid pace in the increase of 
adult population* 

IticreitBe in the anmher oi uneroployment 
was abw'ed down in years immediately fol¬ 
lowing the outbreak of the Korean War, 
However, the unemployment curve rose 
abarply m 1954. It began to level off in 
1955 35 a result of expaosicin in export. 
Today there are about 700+000 completely 
unemployed persons in this country. 

Ill addition to this category of the un¬ 
employed, there are large numbei^ of so- 
called ''latent'^ or potcdLlal jobless workers, 
whose living conditions are practically at 
the siiifie levelb as those of completely un¬ 
employed people. 

In this connection^ apedal attentiou 
should be paid to bouachold workers, men¬ 
tioned above, whose employment conditions 
Are extremely' unstable. 

In prew^ar days, there vrero in Japan such 
uncivilized forma of employment as the 
"bond labor"*, "gumi'* and ""dormitori’” sys¬ 
tems,—or forms of forced labor* Workeca 
were routined in pens or dormitories at 
night so that they nught not be able to run 
awayi and were forced to work under extre¬ 
mely debased working conditions. 

AIsOk there were such feudalIstic employ¬ 
ment eystems as the apprentice system and 
the ^'recruiter system'*, by whith is meant 
A system under which young women and 
minors were sold into bondage by recruit¬ 
ers, who paid "wagea^- In advAnce to their 
parents. 

The Labor Standards Ljiw^ formulated 
after the war's end* pnjhlbiu forced labor 
and mterxnodiary exploitatloa (yellow-dog 
system L provides for protection of woman 
workera and minors, and stipulates that 
working conditions should be decided 
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through nl^gotiatioI] between employer and 
employees* each standinfr on on equal foot- 
iniTH 

In addition to the Labor Standards I^w, 
the Trade Union Law and other laws for 
the protection of workers were formalateii. 
Ah a resait of the framing of these laws, 
the position of the worker has now been 
greatly improved* 

Furthermore, aonie larger onterprises 
have fuU-cqiiipped welfare facilities, while 
others are adopting ^ientific labor man- 
agement methods as in the United States^ 


However^ the of Japanese workers 

is at an estremely low level from an inter¬ 
national viewpoint. The per hour average 
wage of workers in the mining Indnsiries 
was only $D2i or about one eighth of the 
average wage of American workers and 
about half of that of British workers. 

This difference in wage from foreign 
eouatries Is remarkable in the textile 
industry where young w^omao workers are 
employed in large numhera, while it is com>^ 
paratively smaller in the case of worken 
employed in the primary metal industries. 


Avtrais Wild if Wirfcar$ Per tieur (fie rielEan 


U. S. Britain W. Germany Prance Italy Japan 

Manufacturing mdustry 
workers 

Tditik worktra 
PriinaTy metal industry 
workers 

Figures repre^cntii yearly averages, excepting that HgureA for Britain repraaent are 
for June ani that ftsures for Franco's textile and primary' metal indiiitrka are for 
September. 

Sources: ILO Ststiatical Yearbook. 1054; German SUtigiLical Yaarboo^k. 1^; and British 
Statist LcaL Yearbook, 
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Fonxis of Japanese Enterprises 


SnUkll buBiTie^ forms n predoiniiifmt pro¬ 
portion of Japanese enterprises. This ia 
chiefly due to the fact IMt It la only SO 
years or so since cnpItallBm was first In- 
troduce<l to thia country. From the very 
stArt Japan wab about one century behind 
Weatem countries in the development of 
capitalism. And even after the first seeds 
of capitalist way of business enterprise 
ware sown^ the influencoi^ from the West 
were too slow to reach this country in a 
remote corner of Far East 

Thus, the Government took the leader 
ah ip in the capitalistic development in this 
country at initial stages bo catch up with 
Western industrinl powers In a short period 
of time. 

The Japanese cfonomy developed at the 
fastest speed among the countries of the 
worlii 


The Government gave preferential treat¬ 
ment to key industries and as n result some 
enterprises, relatively few In numben^ grew 
into giant business or Industrial corpora- 
tioiis by adopting modern management 
method. 

Meanwhile^ other area of the Japanese 
economy were left cumpletely negleeted. 
Japanese farmers and those wbo had been 
engaged Id tmdltiouaJ handicraft Indus-^ 
tries continued their pre-capitalistic method 
of production imd managmnent^ 

According to the survey by the Govern- 
menfs Statistic Bureau Ln 1954, there were 
a total of private and public 

enterprises in this country, of w^hieb 24,350 
were run by the government or public 
eorpomtions. 

Of this total, 2,625.079 or SO per cent 
were owned by private persons, 58G,L2? 
corporate bodies including jaint-stock com- 
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panics, W publk authorities mad re- 

Tnainin^ bjr other prfi]&iilzfttiQna. 

An enterprise employed S.B perflOnfl on 
averaife and work^ihopa or trade fnrma with 
less thsn IDO employees aoccunted for 00.0 
per cent according: ta the aame atatistiemi 
source. Ki|fhty-t1iree per cent of the total 
enterprises employed les.s than five persons. 

Eaterpriisea with more thaa 100 em¬ 
ployees constitute only^ 4,4 per cent of the 
total, bat frarc employment opportunity to 
some 24 per cent of the total employees em¬ 
ployed by ail Japanese enterprisesH 

Sreakdo™ by industries showed that 
trade firms accounted for 45 per cent, eater^ 
tainment or other aervice mdufitry 2S per 
cent, laanufacturinir industry 13 per centn 
and the remaiaidfr enterprises were engaged 
in construction* transportation, coRtmunica- 
tloa, public utility^ finance and inatiraace 
industries. 

There were about 300^000 coaipaaies in 
l&53p 80 per cent of which were engaged in 
trade and manufacturing Industries* 
Breakdown by forms of ownership showed 
that joint-stock companies occupied 64 per 
cent of the total enterprises^ limited com¬ 
panies 20 per centp pmrtncrHhip companies 
11 per cedt- 

Breakdown by capital brackets showed 
that companies with a capital of more than 
¥50 million accounted for only 0-S per cent 
of total numbers of enterprise and smaUcr 
companies with the capiUd of than 
half a million yen accounted for 4S per 
cent 

Companies belonging to Y50 tnifJloD 
capital bracket took 34 per cent of total 
revenue earned by all enterprises^ while 
half fl minion bracket enterprises took only 
eight per cent of the total revenue* 

There w’ere witnessed large-scale con- 
centratioEL of financial power in the hands 
of a few before the war. This was one 
of the inevitable concomitants of the rush 
iRdustriRlitstiria process of this country. 

Supported hy the subsidies from the 
government^ a small number of 
monni>oH£ed mitjor industries in Jopan and 
grew into dommant industrial groups. 

ZaihatsH cont ruled jnember companies by 
holding large amount of stocks of these 
companioH^ Since It wdelded powder by 


means of financial contrcilp were 

simitar to German "KomEcm". 

However, jaifeatirw in Japan took the 
form of partnerahip or unlimited partner¬ 
ship company and the finnl iKJWer and 
ultimate ownership were vested in the 
members of the Kaibahm families.. 

There were eight major Konxems before 
the second world ivnn They were, Mitsui, 
Mitsubiahh Sumitomo, Yasuda, Asano, 
Okura, Furukawa and Kawasaki. We can 
name also Nitchitsu, Mangyd, Morip Nisso, 
Nomura and Riken as £<itbaim of lesser 
scale. 

These 14 Japanese Konzerns owned as 
large ns 32 per cent of the total Invested 
capital in this country as of 1939. 

They eontroled virtUAlly all important 
departments of the Japanese nationid 
economy. Their economic kingdoms cover¬ 
ed the Iron and steelp machine tooJ« ship¬ 
building, chemical, te^dtilcj cemniic:, paper 
manufacturing, food, gas, electric power* 
banking^ internatiori^l trade^ domestic 
tradep shipping and transportation indus¬ 
tries. 

These 14 families first gained strength 
chiefly in light industries and trade fields. 
But the Manchurian Incidents vrhich, in 
fact, put Japan on her fatal course leading 
to the World War 11, was the turning point 
for them. Around that tlme.^ they begaii 
to advance positively into the still undevel¬ 
oped heavy and chemical industrial sector 
of this country* 

After the Second World War, the allied 
nccapation authorities undertook the com¬ 
plete disintegration of Allied 

occupation authorities deemed this step as 
es^^ential for the successful elimiitation of 
war-making potential of Japan since zof- 
hafau had oontroled virtu ally every Japa¬ 
nese industry by the subtlct indirect control 
system and were exploited by the militaiy 
cliques aa the means to carry Out war. 
Occupatioii authorities stresaed the insti¬ 
tutional as w'ell oa ptsychological elfecta of 
the inibBtm disintegration policy* 

The purpose of this policy was achieved 
by prohibiting public and business activi¬ 
ties by the members of families^ 
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and toncentmtion cf at^ks Df vnriQitJB 
campanied In the hands of n few. 

Leffislntlve measores were nlao taken to 
LDSuro the lusting: effeeU of the polCey- 
The Anti-Monopoly Law, patterned after 
the Antl'Trnat Law in the U* S.* was passed 
by the Diet and put In force. The Law 
canceming: the elimination of excessive 
concentration of economic power was also 
enacted. 

However^ substantial revisioTis were 
later made to moderate the effects of these 
aDti-tDQitopoly laws on the groiuid that the 
rigid nppiiration of these iaw^ prodace 
undesirable results. 

Revision of the ]aw became necessary in 
view of the need for Japan to induce 
foreign capital to step up economic recovery. 
There ia no denying^ however, that the law, 
though revisedr had the effect of changing 
the ecemomk stnictare of this country. 
Zaibatsu Ktmzems were dissolved^ at leaat 
in form. 

A tendency toward concentration of 
large enterprises became particularly no¬ 
table after Japan^s economy had gone 
through various atagea of economic ins¬ 
tability after the war's end. 

T he Decon cent rat ion Law ivas revised 
so as to limit its application to iron-steeh 
paper manufacture, beer brewery, ship- 
bailding and machinery, eaectric power, 
and a few industriesi while the AntUMono^ 
poly Law was finally amended and emascu- 
Uted in 1M9. 

Moves for merger aroong smaller firms 
became obsen^able after 1949^ and the 
tendency gradually extended to medium 
and larger enterpriseSp 

Differentials in financial pi^ltions of 
enterprises have widened in the course of 
competition among theni< and the preaent 
trend among larger enterprise ia to engage 
in multilateral business activities, 

Copcentration of enterprises through 
competition was pushed in both production 
and merchandising, and the process of 
business alignment bctw'een manufacturers 
and merchandising firms was particnlady 
active in iron-fiteel, electric machinery, 
electric wire, and automobile industries. 


On the other hand, there is a trend for 
cartelisation among enterpriftea as the room 
for enterprise ratlonaliraiion and cost 
reduction has now been narrowed down. 
A copper sersp cartel and an iron scrap 
cartel have already bean formed to step up 
th^ process of afillialion among enterprises^ 

There [9 a different kind of cartel, which 
aims at coping with adverse effects of 
excesflive competition. An instance of this 
is the coal cartel- Cotton spinners have 
so far forEEied a cartel on a temporary 
baa La in order to adjust demand and supply 
conditione. 

What Is most Important to this general 
trend for enterprise reorganisation and 
cartelisation is the i-evival of dissolved 
foibafsa Konzems under the aegis of power¬ 
ful banking iastltutiona. 

Banking institutions alfilUted with Bai¬ 
dak 11 remained intact even after the en¬ 
forcement of the DeCooceotratiDn Law, 
These banking Institutions have atrength- 
ened their economic strength in the postwar 
pericid aa many firms had been forced to 
rely on them for funds because of lack of 
mvned capita!. 

The proportion of borrowed capital to 
owned capital was 40 to GO in the prewar 
periods while it was reversed to 65 to 35 
In the postwar periocL Thh^ a hows the 
overwhelming Importance of financial 
Institutions in the postwar Japanese 
economy. 

The reorganization of progenies 

has just begun and atil! reuiaia^ to be a 
task to be fulfiled in the future. As in 
prewar days, a Heed Is keenly felt today 
for merger of coETunerclal and trading 
firms, and special efforts In this direction 
are being paid in the newly started 
petrochemical indualry. 

A need for merger of trading firma ia 
recognized from the viewpoint of build lug 
up Japan’s competitive position in the 
mtemstional mnrkeL 

Koweverf as It ia not desirable that 
inefficleot medium and small enterprises be 
sifted out of existence as a result of free 
competltioiit efforts are being cosistePtly 
made to organixe them into cooperatives 
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or hijip them “itreamlme choir mftiiasfeiiiont 
and produce hi^h quality products. 

On the other hnnda, me4JU5iUres Hre beins 
taken to sLablliae mediuio and fimulL enter- 
prises throu|;h restrictions on production 
and on installation of new equlpmentt while 
“production adjustinent associations" based 
on the 'law for the stabilisation of medium 
and emaU enterptlscs'* have been establish¬ 
ed In more than 90 different induHtrial 
sections^ induding' textiles, ceramic, 
matches and towd manufactures. 

Cooperative associations are organised 
not only m manufacturing industries but 
also in commerce^ agriculture^ forestry 
and fishing industries. However, these 
cooperatives, with insufficient financial 
backing, are economically unstable. 

Large-scale enterprises take a larger 
part of production in sudi industries as 
oilp Iron-steel, nomnetah machinery, cheinl- 
cal, ceramic textile, paper rnanufacluring 
industries. 

^ledium and small enterprises are 
dominant in sundry goods nmnufacturep 
incfudlng furniture and leather Roods manu¬ 
facture, in which handicraft plays an 
important part. These industries are im¬ 
portant in that they centribute greatly to 


Japan's economy by earning foreign 
currency. 

Another feature character king the in¬ 
dustrial picture of this country la the 
induction of foreign capital and technology 
from foreign countrieSp particularly from 
the United States- 

This is comparatively active in textile:, 
mschlnerx^ electric machinery, and oil 
induHtrieft- This has helped ^ese Indus¬ 
tries to improve their production technlqu-^ 
es to international levels. However, on the 
other hand, some enterprises are plagued 
by the heavy burden of royalty paymenta 
to foreign frnna. 

As Japanese industries have came to 
stand on their own feet, they a» now 
beginning to export manufacturing plonta, 
particulai-ly textile plants, and are setting 
up companies in Southeast Asia, So Central 
and South American countries on s joint 
Investment basis. 

Among the prewar atate-ruti enterprises^ 
which were reorganked Into public cooper- 
alioiis, are the Monopoly Public Corpora¬ 
tions, the Telegraph and Telephone Public 
Cwporation, and the National Railway 
Cailioration. 

These public corporations are engaged 
in more acCive business than when they 
were managed by the Guvernineni 


Economic Organizations 


The defeat of this country in the second 
world w-ar and the allied occupation policy 
in the postwar period dealt a crushing blow 
on all major economic organizations in 
Japan. 

Immediutely after the end of war In 
August, 1945, NakajimA ChJkuhci, the then 
commerce minister of the Hlgashikunl 
Cabinet, summoned the repreaentatives of 
the Economic Federation IKeizai Reirunei 
kai), the Federation of Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial Organizations (Shoko Kei^i KhiL 
the Cound] of Key Industries (Juyd Sangyo 
Kydgl Kai L and the Central Coundl of In¬ 
dustrial and Commercial Cooperatives 
(Shokokumiai Chad Kai) to diseusa and 
give counsel on the ways and meane to 
reconstruct the Japanese ^ouoiny. 


These four economic organiutions con¬ 
tinued to exist in form, but had no functioiLS 
to perform at the time. 

The representatives of the four economte 
organizationSp however, proposed to the 
Government that a joint committee he 
estahlLshed to mobilize the clfdrt3< and 
wisdom of the Japanese economic circles for 
the reorientation of the Japanese Monomy 
in the postwar periocL 
The pi'oposat was accepted by the Govem- 
meiit and subsequently the Committee of the 
Federation of Economic Organizations 
(Keiznldarttai Bengo Iinkai i was formed in 
Sept ember, 1945. 

Howeverp this first attempt to reorganiKe 
the ahattered econow proved a complete 
failure. The committeo, which was formed 
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immediately after the end ef the war^ ^as 
overwhelmed by the vnatnesi? of the laelt 
It hud hud to carry out under the allied 
oocapation. 

The committee, which was formed with 
-50 much ha&te and with only msuffieient 
underatundlni^ of the character of the aUled 
occupation policy^ failed lo realize the anti¬ 
cipated rea tilts faced with the immense 
tasks which included the diasoltition of 
the prahihition of monopolies, land 
reform and the encouragement of labor 
movement^ on one hand^ and those dilficul- 
ties which had to be overcome to put w^ar- 
ruined enterprises buck on their feet again^ 

Having failed In ita own tasks thus* the 
committee had to be completely reorganised 
in the meantime becaiiae some of the com¬ 
mittee's supporting organisations became 
bankrupt, 

Aa the result of this reorganizatioUk the 
committee developed into a permanent body 
compOBed of dve major industrlul and A- 
oancial organizations* which later came to 
be known as the Federation of Econoink 
Orguitizatiopfi «Kcizaidantai Eengd Kai )* 
These five organizations were, the Japan 
Industrial Conned Preparatory Committee 
(Nippon SangyO Kyogikni Jopbikai), the 
Council of the Banldng OrganizatioiiB 
(Kinyudantai Kyog! Kali, the Japan Coun¬ 
cil of Commerce and Jndiistiy (Nippon Sho- 
ko Keizai Km), the Central Council of In¬ 
dustrial and Cooperatives (Shdkdkumlai 
Chub Kai>^ and the Japan Council of Trade 
Organizations (Nippon Eoeki Dantai Kybgi 
Kai 

At the same time, the Japan Chamber of 
Commerce and IndnsttT mude a fveah start 
as II public utility association. It was 
agreed that the chamber should have its 
owm sphere of operationB but work In close 
cooperation with the federation as one of 
Its snb-orgnn. 

The preparatory' committee for the Japan 
Industrial Council w'a.<i dissolved and the 
Japan Industrial Council (Nippon Sangyo 
Kyogi Kai) ofOcially Inaugurated in 
August, 194G. Thus^ with the council's 
formations the task of reunifying Japan’s 
major economic organizations was nearly 
completed. 


Since then rhese reconstructed economic 
orgaEuzations have recorded remarkable 
Hchievementb in the economic and political 
field amid^st the spiraling indatlon, while 
fighting off rising labor oEfensives. 

Howeverp as the Japaitese economy suc¬ 
cessively experienced the retrenchment 
under the Badge ordinances, the Korean 
boom, and the new phases of rearmament 
and economic cooperatLon with Lhe U.S^p 
diverse tendencies came to appear among 
the economic organ!iations which caused 
some of them to disintegrate, 

Maj, Gen. Markatk the then Chief of the 
Economic and Science Department of the 
Geaent! Headquartera^ disclosed a scheme 
for the new economic cooperation between 
Japan and the U-S. 

Ju response to thisj the Federaticm of 
Economic Organizations act up a Japan- 
U. S. Economic Cooperation Council within 
its structure. The council* in turn, esta’b- 
Hshed Severn] special committees which 
studied the cooperaiion problem speciflcally. 

The council submitted a report of its 
dndingB Ln due course and coiiperated close¬ 
ly with the economic and science and diplo¬ 
matic departments of the General Head* 
quarters and. went further than that^ to 
contact with the Mutual Security Agency in 
the US, 

However, the central emphasis of the 
economic cooperation with the U,S. tend¬ 
ed to be placed on heavy and chemical in¬ 
dustries which were predominantly operated 
by big enterprises. Thus^ a wide disparity 
of Interest emerged between the big enter¬ 
prises and the small and medium-aiie^l 
enterprises which did not have apprecmblo- 
share of the benefit accruing from the 
US.’-Jnpan economic coopemtlon. 

The Japan Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry and the Japan Federation of Small 
and Medlum-sked Enterprises Organiza¬ 
tions split nwiLy with the Japan Federation 
of Economic Organizations In Septmubor, 

mz 

Some attempts were made later toward 
reunification of ectmomic organization with¬ 
out successful results. By October, 1053 
it became clear that the leaders of major 
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econoinic fodt^ratlon^ were 
dined to remain divided rather than unil!ied 
into an all-inclusive bDd>% 

Thn^^ the Federation of Economic Orifiui- 
uations iFEO> remained a& the largest 
federotlDD of various JaiMUiese industrial 
iTrjcanizatmna iiiduding tho^e of mining and 
manufacturing industries, banking and 
Bnanee in general, insurance, trade, trans¬ 
portation, and agriculture. The Japan In¬ 
due trial Conn dip which wad formerly a 
drst-claiia member organization of the FEO, 
was absorbed Into the FEO by the time, 

lehizaka Taizd made it dear when he as- 
sumcrl the prcflidency of the FEO in Febru* 
ary, ID&KSp that the FEO wduTcI henceforth 
eoDCentrate its primary emphasis of its 
activity on; 1) only the probleuLi which con¬ 
cern the entire economic circle3> the 
solution of reparations probleins, 3) the 
improvement of the economic relations 
with Peoples" ItepubLic of Chinas 1 ^ the pro¬ 
motion of economic diplomacy on private 
iflitlativep the adoption of eaulioua at¬ 
titude in resuming diplomatic relations 
with USSR, 

Ishizaka also urged the Federation shonld 
always articulate its intent!ona to the po¬ 
litical circles and that the Federation should 
strive toward a higher standard of business 
ethics in this countr)'* 

The Japan Chamlwr of Commerce aod 
Industry' claimed its own reason of existence 
as xi comprehensive national organization 
of regional chambers of commerce and In¬ 
dustry all over JapBUn The chamber was 
chiefly interested in the promotion of the 
mtereats of the snmll businessman as op¬ 
posed to the Federation of Economic Organ¬ 
izations which was held to be the spokeamiui 
of big business in character. 

While, the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry' served as the headquarters 
for chambers of commerce and industries 
located to the eastern port from Tokyo, 
amall and mtfditini-sized enterpriees iu Osa¬ 
ka and in the western Japan were chiefly 
represented by the Japan Federation of 
Small and Medium Enterprise Organiza¬ 
tions In Osaka, 

The Federation was known for its activ^e 
political campaign. It announced "'VJowa 
on Current Political Frobleme"’ as early as 
Kovember, 1954. 


In It the Fedoratioji called on the political 
circles for achieving political stability In this 
country as early as pci^sibLe^ The Federatian 
also stressed the need of expressing the opin-^ 
ion and Interests of the small business In 
the Diet through their representattves* 
The Federation appealed to the Govem- 
mcot for facilitating finance to email busi¬ 
ness as well as for certain reduction of 
taxes for small business when a depression 
hits small business under the GovemmenFa 
tightmoney policy in 19M, 

In the third category of major federa¬ 
tions of economic organizations in Japan 
are tbe Management AESociatloq of Japan 
( Keizsi Ddyu Ksi>, the Japan Federation 
of Employers Associations (Nikkei Hen) 
and other specialized groups. 

The Management Association is the out¬ 
growth of a small inforrmil group of busi¬ 
nessmen which formed in the post-war 
period to discuss particularly the labor 
problems. But it soon realized that a 
speciiii organization w^as necessary to deal 
with labor offensives which had increased 
in intensity. Tbe Japan Federation of Em^ 
pioyera Association was organized as the 
result. 

The Management AssociatioTi, henvever* 
continued to exist. However, the asso¬ 
ciation confined its Interest no longer to 
labor probleins now. The progressive 
businessmen, who belonged to the a,<^3oei- 
ation discussed general econntulc problems^ 
The asHQciatioD recently announced Its view 
on the problem of price of rice, the overloan 
problem and the research in technique and 
aciencca. 

The Japan Federation of Employers As- 
aociatlon is an organization of Japanese 
employ era specially designed to discuss 
labor problems. 

It liEiif conducted since its formation an 
extensive research and enlightenment ac* 
tivity covering problems such as manage- 
menE-lnbor cooperation, productivity 
Increase, w^ge problem, social insurances, 
intenmlioual cooperation, and the employ¬ 
ment of new university' graduates. 

The association has followed the three 
main policies to cope with the current eco¬ 
nomic and aoeial aitualiloii. These three 
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polkie,^ Are the development of sound man- 
praclieesp the rejection of 
struggle theory" and the speedy relief of 
imeinplGynient. 

The Japan Productivity CEnter, which 
WA5 established in 1955 by the Federation 
of Economic the Japan 

Chamber of Coininerce and Industry* the 
Japun Manafrement Association and the 
Japan Federation of Employers Asaocia- 
tions^ has been renderinir valuable aid to 
Japanese enterpriflea to achieve a higther 
level of productivity by urging them to 
adopt various modernization measures. 

The centEr sent an iroii and steel rescHrch 
deiegatioD to the U-S* in May^ 1955 and an 
auto industry mspection team in August of 
the }?ame year. 

By closely cooperating with similar or¬ 
gan ixatioiiH in the tf.S. and EuropOi, the 
center is endeavoring to hdp bring Jap¬ 
anese industries to a paint in industrial 
efficiency where they can compete with the 
industries in advanced countries in the 
West. 

Howeverp the many of the charncteristics 
of the Japanese economy in the prewar 
days continued into the pc^stwnr period in 
spite of the series of economic reforms 
undertnkeu by the occupation authorities^ 

The land reform ftiicceeded in destroying 
the semi-feu dal tenant farming system in 
this country but left intact the vast hold¬ 
ings of woDdlatids owners. 

The land reform divided former land- 
own ar> land in itmill pieces and as the 
result many Japenose farmerfl w^ere further 
iiDpoverished hecnuae they WTre compelled 
this time to live on their own* hut small 
land lot. 

The introductloii of the capitalistic 
method of production w'AS far from realiza'^ 
tion largely betray ing the high hopes 
entertained of the reformn 

Although the anti-niDiiopoly law continu¬ 
ed to eiiat and the Fair Trade Commission 
stJIJ kept functioning as the guardian of 
that major postwar economic legifliationp 
a strung tendency is at work towrard the 
couceutrAtion of cnpitni and Unking of 
enterprises in Japan now ten years after 
the end of the war. 


it is true that the family head of old 
mibaUu have not yet recovered the topmost 
place of the social ladder the)^ once 
monopolized. 

But the former people are 

beginning to gain influence and reunite 
ihemseLves, while many enterpriser which 
belonged to either one of raffiafsti are hav¬ 
ing a closer link than was possible in the 
occupation period with one another under 
the Leadership of former banks. 

The new feature of theie induBtrial 
groups chiedy united by a common 
financial capital in the postwrar period is 
their close connection with the Government 
;ia w^ell as with foreign capital. These 
new combinations of industries is seeking 
to use the financiAl aid from the Govem- 
menl and from foreign capital as the lever 
for their developmenL 

The Japanese eecnotny in the poatw^ar 
penod became more overburdened than 
befor the war with the excessive labor 
forte. One of the reasons for this Is that 
the agricultural industry in this tounlryp 
which had served as the pool of labor 
reserves before the wari beenme saturAted 
to a point w'here it could absorb no more 
additional labor force* 

Thus, Japan came to have a large amount 
of dormant unemplojrtnent conatanty which 
is estimated about ten times the employed 
ivorking population in the postwar period* 
The fact that large proportion of the 
nation's available labor force are denied 
access to the productive occupations is also 
related with the low status held by the 
Small and medium-sized enterprises in 
Japan. 

The extremely low wage level and inferior 
working conditions prevalent in the small 
business of this country were reflected in 
the statistics concerning the latest un- 
empJojTnent figures. 

The Japanese economy is stifFering from 
many troubles as were reviewed in the 
aforegoing dlscuaslou* but there is hope 
that these troubles will be solved In due 
coureo ns long m the Japan's nalional 
income eontlnucs to grow at the annual 
rate of 10 per cent or more as m the 
preceding years in the poslwar period. 
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Marketing Systems 


What is meant by a mai'keting 
system 

By A marketinir system is meant an 
economic system or organisation for 
lating goods from producers to consumers. 
Circiilaticn channels of commoditiee dilTer 
according to the kmde of commodities. 
Therefore it convenient to claislfy com¬ 
modities and to Explain marketing syetems 
according to this claisstfication. FiFit» we 
will classify commodities into the two cate¬ 
gories of BgTlcuItural and mariiie products 
and industrial products. 

Marketing channels 
Agricultural and Manne Products 

These products has^e the foUowIng 
characteristics. 1. Weather conditions and 
other natural factors have very much to 
do with their product iotL 2. Each product 
in this category has its own season. 
Producers of these items are smuJl-sciUe 
and scattered throughout ^e country. 
Consumers of these products are wide¬ 
spread and demands for most of them 
are seasonal Su Products falling under 
this category are in most cases lacking in 
uniformity as to forms and QuaUtieSp and 
most of them have to be made available 
to consumers while they are fresh. There¬ 
fore It Is necessary to shorten as much as 


possible the time required to collect and 
made them available to the general con¬ 
sumers. 

However* some of the items are Tnarketed 
after being processed. Therefore, market^ 
itig systems for processed goods are dif¬ 
ferent in structure from those for other 
items which are marketed without procesa- 
ing. 

The marketing systems for Ihc^e two 
kinds of agricultural and marine products 
are aa follows: 

Marketing systems for itcins I hat are 
put on Ihe market without being processed. 
(1) producers— consumers 12) producers — 
retailers — consumers 13; producers—brok- 
ers—^local jobbers — central wholesale mar¬ 
ket — brokers — ^retalle rs—cons umers (4 ) 
producers—cooperatives — federation of co- 
opemtives^-central wholesale market — re¬ 
ts i lers—consuroerg^ 

Of the above marketing chaonets, <11 
represents a case In which producers sell 
their products directly to conaumerSp while 
in the case of producers take their 
goods directly to retailers, or retailers go 
out to producers to collect products. 

The above two marketing channels have 
almost disappeared In the urban district 
and the follows'ng two systems tSj and <4) 
are far more general and the usual forms 
of marketing. However, as it is necessary 
that a central w^holesale market be organia- 
ed according to the proviaioini of a lnw» in 
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ainftller cilie? and lown& where there Is no 
central wholesale marketSp are found vi>ge- 
tuble and fruit markets aimilar in function 
to a centra! wholesale market, where pro¬ 
ducers sell their gaoda to retailers. 

The difltTibution of deep which is the main 
food of the Japanese peopleis placed under 
Government contrd. Farmers make sales 
contract with the Government before the 
rice hanesting season through their agri¬ 
cultural cooperatives. The contracts are 
relayed to the prefecturnl federations of 
agricultural cooperatives and then to the 
National Sales Agricultural Goaperative 
Assoclatloiip which concludes a sales con¬ 
tract of rice directly with the Govemmeat 
Then, rice Is collected by Government rice 
ccIJeeticin agencies In each prefecture aud 
then in distributed to rice rationing stations 
through about 10 wholesale dealers in each 
prefecture. Consumers buy rice from 
rationing stations accordiug to the amounts 
specified in their ration books. 

IMarhefing syateiRiii for processed agri¬ 
cultural and marine priHluctR. 

iin the case of agricultural product I 
(1) produce ri^—processing maoufacturers 
(2\ producers—brokers lor jobbers at 
producing centeral—procei^sing manufac¬ 
turers, • 3> producers—brokers—jubbei^ at 
produc i ng centers — j obbers — process ing 
manufacturers. 

(in the rase of murine products) 

(I’i producers—parebafling agents (brok¬ 
ers or jobbers)—processing manufacturers^ 
(£i producers^—brokers at producing cen¬ 
ters—maniifacturiag processing. 

Further, in the case of some marine pro^ 
ducts^ operators of fishing boats sell their 
catchod hsh directly to factory* ahips, which 
arc equipped with processing facilities and 
can or salt the purchaaed hauls. 

^famlfactn}‘ed Goods 

Manufactured goods may be classified 
roughly into the three following categories; 
(a) end-use goods^ (b) raw materials that 
should he transferred to the next mnntifac- 
tnring processes^ and (c) equipment or 
commodities used for the production of 
other items^ 


As all these articles are produced at fac¬ 
tories, there la no need for collecting them 
from smalt producers as in the case of agri¬ 
cultural and marine products^. However* 
some pFOduction of these items are carried 
on a small scale as a household Industrj' aa 
in the ease of toj-Mj such items should be 
collected before marketing. 

On the other hand, there is a tendency 
among larger manufactures to sell their 
goods directly to consumers at their own 
retails shops where their products arc 
shown and after acmee is done. 

The following are the marketing systems 
for manufactured articles. 

>fiirkeLing systems for end-uae gcHid&« 
f l) producer-f^—consumers, (2) producers— 
reta He rs — potisu mers* f p roducers — 

whoJes^alera — retailers — consumers* (4) 
producers — ageuts^—wholesalers—retailers 
—cons u tners, {5 ) producers — collectin g 
agents— wholesalers — retailers — consu¬ 
mers fbt producers — shops directly ope^ 
rated by producers — conanmers. 

Marketing i^ystems for raw monufuc- 
tnred materiolR. il> producers — indus¬ 
trial conKumers (2) producers — whole¬ 
salers— iDEfUfitrml consumers (3) produc¬ 
ers — agents — tndua trial cons u mens 14) 
producers — CDllecting ageuLs (or jobbers) 
— Imiustrial consumers. 

Marketing for equfptaent and 

commodiUe^ for the prmluclioii of other 
rtemsi. Marketing systems for thia catego¬ 
ry is almost the same as above mentioned. 

Exported and Imported Comwoti- 
ities 

Japan'^s foreign trade in controlled by the 
Government* and both import and export 
of articles are subjected to controls accord¬ 
ing to the laws and Government regxila- 
Trading firms function as retailers 
ip the above-mentioned marketing systema 
in case It handles export business. Trading 
firms as imporiers function as wholesalers^ 
excepting those department stores which 
sell Imported articles directly to consumers. 
Both exporters and Importers do not 
handle agricultural and marine products ex¬ 
cepting canned goods and other processed 
products. 
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Roles played by different stages ’ 
in ciiTulation 

Jobberst 

It was in the latter half of the 11th 
tentury that jobbers made their appcar- 
Bfice id .rai>an!GSe hiAton- for the first 
time. In those days they were called 
or toimaru^ The Toku^awa period saw a 
derelopment of (guilds) or 
and household haqdicraft industry^ and joh- 
hers called toiya bought goocU produced by 
them on their own siccouiit Or on a ocnslgn- 
merit basis and sold the goods to brokers. 
The present-day toiya or jobbers are essen¬ 
tially the same in function with the t&ifa 
of the Tokugnwa period- 

Todnyi the cominettial code defines tmya 
^uiiufdly called a^^ “persons engaged 

in the purchasing or aelUng goods In their 
own names for the sake of other peraona/" 
By the phmse ^Tor the sake of other per*- 
sons'' fnotnatter whether they are juridical 
or private personsJ Is meant that toiffa is 
the subject of claims and obligations^ des¬ 
pite the fact that he buys and sells 

on Gonaignmont. Therefore, there is no legal 
relationship between the consignor and per¬ 
sona with which the consignee deals. 

In prewar days foiifa gave finandal aids 
to both producers and wholesalera^ e:^end- 
ing loans to producers required to obtain 
raw mnteriala and leaaSng production equip¬ 
ment to them. This was a vestige of the 
practices prevalent in the feudal periocL 
which continued even in the prew'ar period 
due mainly to the fact that there were many 
medium and amall industrial enterprises in 
Japan whose Unandal basis w^ss extremely 
weak. Lhider these circumstances* foiya 
had strong financial inlluence on producers 
and w^hDleaaiers. After the World War, II 
tf»ya lost much of thoir former influence as 
a result of the loss of accumulated capitaL 
However, there is a tendency to ahow^ that 
some of the former tmpa are gtadutilly 
gaining influence In the economic world- 

Commodities consigned by produt^rs to 
fujyo are sold to Inrge-seale whotesaJerS. 


H olesalers ( Oro^bm ) 

Wholesalers are placed just above re¬ 
tailers In the marketing machinery. They 
have been called also by the name of toiyn 
since feudal times. 

Brokers {Nakagai-’nin) 

Strictly f^peakiDg, brokers are those who 
offer good seiwices on their own account 
between whulesaJers and retAllers its regard 
the sale and purchase of commodities, 
How'cver, purchasing agents who collect pro¬ 
ducts from producei^ are also sonietiinea 
referred to as naA'ugei-itm. 

Middlemett ( Nakadacln-nin ) 

Middleniicn i offer good 

services on consignment in helping merch¬ 
ants roach agreement on the sale and pur¬ 
chase of commodities. The Commercial 
Code deflnea them aa those "engaged in 
acting as mtemnediaries amoiig other per¬ 
sona in their commercial transactions.'^ 

Cominercidl Agents (Dairi-sho) 

Commercial a^ente flell goods or act as 
intermediariea in the aaJe of goods. They 
conduct business as agents in their own 
names and on their own account Therefore, 
in ordinary cases they have a p roperty d^oim 
to the goods they handle. A commercial 
agent monopoUses the sale of the products 
of Jt manufacturer or manufacturerB in a 
certain area. But ke does not sell the 
goods directly to cunaumers but through 
his agents^ 

Agents ( Toknyakn-ten ) 

An agent is a retailer who has a right 
to sell certain products in a certain area 
under the contract wdth the producer. 

Cooperative Assoeiations 

Cooperative associations in Japan are 
orgaiii:^ed under the Law for the Coopera¬ 
tive AsBoemtion of J^cdlum and Small En¬ 
terprises, the Agricultural Cooperative Ah- 
sociation Law, and the Marine Froducta 
Cooperative Aaaoclntlon Law. The Medium 
and Small Businesa Cooiicratlve Association 
Ijiw is intended le organise small bus I- 
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to their iDtere^t^ in compe- 

UtioR ¥^th larf^r enterpriaea m the distri¬ 
bution macbiqer 7 . 

These cooperative a.^iiocmtiQns function us 
collection and sales organs of agricultural 
and marine product and hs Joint purchase 
organa of fertiiisors. farm Instruments, fish¬ 
ing nets and fuels. !t is no exaggeration 
to say that today almost all of the agricul¬ 
tural and marine products are handled by 
cooperatives. 

In this way* these cooperative associa¬ 
tions function as tuijfo iso far as the eales 
of the products of farmers and hahenuen 
are eoncemed^ while they play the role of 
retailers in the ^aJe of necessaries to 
farmers and hshermcn. 

Foms of enterprises 
Wholesale BU'itmess 

Jobbers and wholesale comml^neion mer¬ 
chants in producing districts collects prch 
ducts and send them to wholesalers in 
consuming areasp nr urban districts. 

In C4ise wholesiilera handle manufactured 
gmids* instead of agricultural products, the 
kinds of products they handle are naturally 
limited In Japan, the wholesale buslneaa 
is classified into the following cntegorleii 
On the brackets are shown products 
handled.) 

Ordinary wholcsalerfl (automobnes, bi¬ 
cycles and their parts and accessories. 
Chemical medicinea, pharmaceuticals, toilet 
articles; textiles, clothing and accessories; 
foodstuffs and drlnka;^ agrleultural and 
marine products; furniture and tableware: 
machineiy, hardware^ pipes; etc*) 

Special w'hnleaalerB (head offices, sales 
Etatlons and offices of mining and rnnnn- 
faefuring companies^ Agents and brokers 
excepting thme engaged In the collection of 
agricultural product; agent brokers and 
commission merchants; and merchants en¬ 
gaged In the collectltm of agricultural pro¬ 
duct.) 

The Central Wholesmk Market Law was 
formulated in 10IT, and wholesale markets 
were set up in large cities and In their 
adjoining area!» according to the law, 
where prices of ngricuttural and marine 


products are quoted fairly by auction. 
Dally quo la f Iona at these markets are the 
basis on which transactions are conducted 
throughout the country. 

Central Markets 

A cenml wholesale market was establish¬ 
ed in Kyoto in 192T according to the Cen* 
tral nrholesale Market of 191Tp and 
later such auction market were established 
in many other cities. These central whole- 
sale markets arc opened by IekoJ munici¬ 
palities and are equipped with various nec- 
esisaiy' facilities, including transportation 
lacllittes such as abunting tracks, loading 
and unloading faciJities, Ice plants and re¬ 
frigerators. 

The central wholesale market la actual¬ 
ly managed by wholesalers called "licensed 
ccnBlgnecs"'. who deposit surety money and 
pay rents to the municipal government. 
They have to observe a set of regulations 
approved by the prefectural governor with 
regard to traiisaclloii methods. 

licensed consignees assorl nud display in 
the market the agricultural and marine 
g<KHla brought to the market earb' in the 
morning by producers. These goads are 
auctioned to commission merchant^^ who in 
turn sell them to retailers and largo con¬ 
sumers as the market. 

Retailers 

Retailers arc statistically subdivied into 
the following categories: 

1 i Retsilera of various commodities 
tdepartment stores, uniform price shops* 
other retailers not otherwise classified,) 

2) Retailers of cJothltig and ncccssorts 
(Japanese style clothing* men^s aulU, ladies* 
and children's dresses, second-haad clothea, 
shoes and other font wear, other clothing 
text lies and accessories.) 

3 ^ Retails ra of drinbi (various kin da of 
foodstuJfp alcoholic drinks and seasonings; 
meat, fish meat; dried foodatuffs^ fruits and 
vegetables, candies and bread, mllk^ and 
other fcwdatufTs.) 

4 y Restnuranfa 

0 ) Hctailem of vehicles i Automobiles, 
bicycles, motorcycleSp and other vehicles.) 

G) Retailors of petroleum 
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7 1 Other retailera (furDitur«! and fit- 
mats, pharmateyticabi to iJet artides, 
household macrhluer^', radio S€ta: eftrthen- 
warc and ^ Ewond-hamd articlea exclude 
injf second-hand clothing; fuels, and 
othera.^ > 

The ab&ve is a class ihcatJan according iQ 
urticlea handied. These retailers may alsn 
be dassihed into the following groupings 
according to enterprieie scales and the na¬ 
ture of articles bandJeEL 

Cra$L^ihcatian by the nature of aiiiclea 
handled. 1) General Stores or 
where almost all of dally necessaries are 
sold. Such stores are often found in re¬ 
mote diHtriets and aeclnded vUUges, but 
their number is gradually decreasinff as a 
result of the development of the meaiiB of 
triuispOTt;atioii. 

2i Uult stores where only a cerialn 
category of articles, such as pharmaceuti¬ 
cals and toilet articles, and footw'oar are 
sold. Thb is the commonest form of re¬ 
tail trade. 

S) Specialty stores where only a special 
kind cf articles are sold. There are about 
100 associations of such apoHrialty stores 
with a membership of some 10,000 specialty 
Stents. 

Class 10 cal ion by the enterprise farms. 
l i Strecl statist Street stalls are .set up 
on the street or in the eompioiinds of shrine.'i 
and temples on festival days to sell simple 
articles* such as toys* accessorieSr toikt ar- 
ticka, drinks, to passers-by. This is one 
of the niti:jt primltis'e forms of trade in the 
develupinent of commerce in this country. 

2 1 Peddling; Peddlers make house-to- 
house visits to seH their goods to their 
customerSr carry jug their good^ -on their 
back or on pushcarts. 

31 ^'Resident merchants": They keep 
a shop$ at certain places and moat of re¬ 
tailers fall under this category. In urban 
districts, even ''resident merchants'', and 
pnrtieuliirly those who sells seasonings, Bsb 
menti etc., make daiiy Visits to their ciistum- 
ers, to get the day’s orders, and deliver the 
ordered goonis to the customers. 


4) Department stores: Most of the 
pres€int-day department stores in Japan 
may be iraced back to dry-goods stores in 
the Tokngawa Period. The hr^t depart- 
meat store opened by Mitsukosbi 

and Co.* la 1010. However, it aft^ 
the great earthquake of 1023 that depart¬ 
ment stores mush roomed in this country. 

In thoBG days, many department stores In 
Tokyo set up their branch stores at many 
places throughout the country and sold at 
unified price and made bargain soles of dal¬ 
ly necessaries as a means of recovering 
from the financial losses due to the earth¬ 
quake disaster. 

The Japan Department Stores 
tion adopt the following regulaLions as 
membership qiialificationii. 1 ■ A depart- 

tnent store should have a sales apace of 
^iOOQ square meters or more In six major 
cities and of l,b&0 square meters In other 
cities; 2i It should eell two or more of 
the fcllow'ing articles, namely, textiles and 
clothing, foodstuffs, furniture and ftttinga. 
preclouA metals and jewels, pharmaceutic 
eala, etc. 

According to the Ministry of Internation¬ 
al Trade and Industry's survey, department 
stores, w'hich numbered 13 in 1926* increas¬ 
ed to 1?4 us at the end of April 1957, of 
which 119 Ilf 30 different campanie^i were 
members of the Japan Department Stores 
Assoc iati an. 

According to the Mlniatry of Internation¬ 
al Trade and Industry's survey, the sales 
amount of 163 department stores lotaled 
23,903 mEIHon in April 1957 and a 
monthly average of 21^522 million yen in 
1957. 

5 i Chain stores: 

a ) Ordinary chain stores are those re¬ 
tail stores selling the same kind of articles, 
urganked under a single managemEnt, b> 
Voluntary chain stores: Voluntary chain 
stores are independent retail stores organize 
ed into a sort of cooperative association 
and purchase and advertize their goods 
joinDy. Some of such chain stores arc 
given various sales privileges by wholesalers 
or manufiictiirers. c> Unit price chain 
stores t Chain slores under a sSngk manage¬ 
ment where comparatively cheap priced 
articles are aold at uniform prices. 
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Chain stores cliusAifiecI under the category 
arc limited in number in this country, 
mostly found ameng tc.Ktilc and furnitures 
stores and restaurants. A repreisentative 
form of chain stares fulling under category 
b r are rfitaii shares of toilet articles, which 
deposit surety moitey with a sales company 
of toilet article maDufflctnrers. 

In 193 It TakEt^himaya Department store 
sliirted a 10 stores in Osaka and later 
in Tokyo. In a short period of two years, 
the number of XO scb stores increased to 
I36p where as imay aa about 2,300 kiods of 
articles were sold. Howeveri as Japan en¬ 
tered warp the department store ftnalLy 
closed all these 10 sett stores. 

G> Mail order business: Publishers of 
popular magazines, agricultural^ and gar¬ 
dening magaziaea are operating mail order 
bufilness a.^ a side llnep using their maga^ 
lines aa advertisement media^ Main items 
handled by them are clothing^ household 
articles^ accessories, seeds, etc. Further^ 
some department stores in local cities are 
aeUing their goods by mail order. How¬ 
ever, 710 such large scale msil order bouse as 
in the United States is found in this 
count^^^^ 

T> Instalment system: In prewar days 
a ruputhly instalrrient payment ayalem for 
various kinds of furniture wm popular in 
this country. In postw^ar days, this pay¬ 
ment system is more common for aewlng 
machines j household electric machineSp and 
bicycles- 

Recently new forms of moTithly instal¬ 
ment payment system have come Into being. 
Under one of these aystema. a monthly 
jnalaJment system sales company entrusU 
a certain amount of purchase tickets with a 
company or government olfico under a con* 
tract- An employee of the company or gov¬ 
ernment ofhee can buy articles with a ticket 
at any department fltorea connected with 
the monthly inslalment system sales com¬ 
pany, which In turn cnllecl the money from 
the employee on a three month instalment 
system^ and is paid a 4 per cent commission 
from depiud Blent stores* 

The Japan Association of Specialized 
Stores, mentioned above, issues purchase 


tickets common to all its member stores, and 
collect the money from the n«er of the ticket 
on a three-month Iniitaiment payment pUup 
with a payment ratio of 4:3:2 for Ihe first, 
aecond and third month, respectively. The 
amount of ticket user is deducted from his 
wage by his company. 

Another form of iDStiilment payment 
system was devised by the Hypothec Bank 
of Japan In 1954* Under Ihe plan, a person 
hoping to buy an article make a purchase 
contract with a manufacturer with which 
the bank has conciluded a contract for the 
purposCp and begins depoaiting a ceiiam 
omont of money by Instalment according to 
the price of the article he wants tty buy. 
When the deposit reaches a certain amount* 
the Bank issues a certificate, and the person 
takes it to the manufacturer and get the 
article* Further, when the deposit reached 
the amount of the price, it is paid to the 
manufacturer and the purchaser gets the 
Interests on his deposiit* 

A certain leading manufacturer of elec¬ 
trical machinery’ eatubUshed monthly iostal- 
ment system sales companies in various 
prefecturers at a joint investment with 
retailers. Manufacturers were sold through 
the retailers at on a instalment payment 
plan and the retailers wrere entru^^ted with 
the work of collecting pajTnenta, It is said 
that about one-third of the sales amount of 
the mimufacturlag compatiy came from this 
instalment payment system last year. How¬ 
ever* generally speaking the Instalment pay¬ 
ment system is not yet fully developed in 
this country^ and the total sales amount due 
to jiistulment pajunent ays tern is estimated 
at less than 10 per cent of the total retail 
trade. 

Retail cooperative asaoclntlons: Co¬ 
operative oaf^Dcialioiis for retail trade are 
classified Into the fallowing: 

a> Cooperatives cstabllAhcd according to 
the Mcdiuin wid Sinai I Knterprise Cf)opera- 
tivo Association Law of 1949 s bs Coopera¬ 
tives established according to the Agricub 
tural Cooperative Asscciatlon Law of 1947 
and the Marine ProdneU Cooperative As¬ 
sociation Law of 1949: and C) thoKC estsb* 
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Uishijd undtr the Conautflera Living Coopera¬ 
tive Aasoriatiofi Law of 1913. 

Cooperative aai^ocjationa eatablLahed ae- 
eordliij^ to the Medium and SmaH Enter¬ 
prise Coojieratlve Aaa^lntlon Law of 1949 
are also subdivided into (1 1 bnsfnefis eniex- 
prise cuoperntiveajsuciaiioos^ i2) credit co¬ 
operative aasctciations^ C3) federations of 
cooperative associationand { 4 ) federa¬ 
tions of enterprise cooperative associations. 

Of the above-mentioned cooperative as- 
soclatione* thoae under br are f^nanclngf 
Institutions organized as cooperative as- 
socjatlons. In the foLiowingp we w'iil give 
$oiiie explanationB on {!) and (4). 

Enterprise cooperative associations: In- 
dividual enterprises organized into an en¬ 
terprise cooperative defend their coixitoon 
interests by jointly conducting production, 
processing, purchasing, saJes^ stockpiling, 
transportation, and/or inspection. They 
also obtain funds, set up welfare facilities 
and endeavor to improve management tech¬ 
niques or^nizationallyi Retail stores in fi 
certain locality are usually organized into 
such cooperatives to buy in atocka and 
vertise jointly. Cooperatives faUlng under 
this category numbered 23^<>37 as of June 
20, as against 23^379 as of Lhe same 

date of the previous year. 

Enterprise cooperative aasociationi: En¬ 
terprises organized into an enterprise co¬ 
operative association cease to be indepen¬ 
dent enterprise units nnd are operated 
under a unified management plan. Fur¬ 
ther^ former stores are turned into business 
olHcea of the association and former pro- 
prietorfi of such stores into employee,*? of the 
associatloiip Such cooperatives totaled 
10,569 as of June 20, 195S as against 10,804 
a year before. 

b > Agric uttu rid coopera tlve aasociat ions 
and marine products ccM>perative assocla^ 
tions: as for the functions of these co- 
operatives^ we have already given ezplann- 
tiofis. Some of these cooperativEs own 
W'arehouses and ice plants. The number of 
agricultura] cooperatives totaled 13^335> and 
that of marine products cooperatives 5i368 


as of March 151+ 1955* 
cj Consumers Itving cooperative asso¬ 
ciations: these are the so-called Rochdale 
coiisumer cooperatives organized on a com- 
munity or enterprise basis. According to 
the Welfare Ministry's survey, these co- 
uperntives approved by prefectural gov¬ 
ernors numl>ered 1^505 na of April 1^ 1955, 
of which L083 were organized regionally 
and 482 on a enterprise ba,^i9. National 
organized cormumer cooperatives approved 
by the Welfare Minister numbered 24, all 
of which were organized on ao enterprise 
hasia. 

Narushimn Ryuhoku (1S37-S4) organiz¬ 
ed the first consumer cooperatives in Japan 
In or around 1378 in downtown of Tokyop 
and later Katayama Sen <1360-1933) car¬ 
ried on a campaign for consumer coopera¬ 
tives through his magazine *'Rodd SeJtai"* 
(Labor World). However^ U in 1900 
that the Industrial Cooperative Association 
Law wan formulated in this country to pave 
the way for the organlKatlon of consumer 
cooperatives under the protection of law. 

Hetail trade market, a) Public marketa 
—markets owned and operated by prefee- 
turai and municipal governments, 

b) Private markets—markets owned 
and operated by cooperatives or individuals- 
These market buildings are divided Into 
many booths w^hich arc rented by retailers 
who sell foods tuff Sp sundry goods and other 
dally necessaries. 

When rice riots broke out in various parts 
of the country in 1918, the Osaka city au¬ 
thorities opene^L city-operated tuarketa 
where goods were sold at lower prices than 
nt ordinary retail stores. Retailers at 
these markets were given special conveni¬ 
ences in puFchaatng goods from wholesalers 
by the city authorities. 

This type of markets gradually spread to 
other cities until the number reached 350 
in 1923. HowTvert these inarkeL*^ gradually 
declined later and were replaced by depart¬ 
ment stores. 
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Market Transactions 


Fresh fish 

In cities nnd their Adjoining 
fresh fishes are transacted at central whole¬ 
sale markets, w+hije in sTnnller towns they 
are ]>eddled or tranaaeted at Hah markets. 
Transactjona at ordinary fish markets are 
conducted by auction or cross tradcv 

We wiil take for ejuimple the Tokyo Cen¬ 
tral Wholesale Market to see hew central 
wholesale markets work. The Tokyo Cen¬ 
tral Wholesale Market has its mala market 
at Tsukijlp Tokyo, and six branch markets 
in Tokyo. 

Fishes unloaded from ships and cars are 
assorted and made into lots according to 
kinds and nimlities. Brokers feather before 


lots and the lots are purchased by the high¬ 
est bidders. Brokers sell their purchased 
lots at their stores in the market to re- 
tajlcTs and large coasiimers, that ia» res- 
taurantsp dormitories, and hotets. Fishes 
are sold to retailers at prices 6-7 per cent 
higher than brokers^ purchase prices. 

A total of about brokers operate at 
the main market at Tsukiji. Fiah and 
shellfish received by the main market at 
Tsukiji in May 1957 amounted to 904 

(2pa74 metric t<ms>> including whale 
meat amounting to ]92^ 91S kan C723 metde 
tons)* Of this figure, refrigerated fish 
reached ken (2,886 metric tons) and 

salted marine products to 2.8^5,738 kan. 
(10pfi34 metric tons}« ^ 
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Aiiction condiii^ted accordihg tv prac^ 
tic^A pBcultar to Jupaatse markets, and 
brokara should be familiar with these prac^ 
ticea and auction transaction techiiiques. 
Retailers are permittecl to bid at aome fish 
tnarkeEs. in the chart of the procedin^ 
page are ahOTvii the channels through which 
fish and shellfiah are handled. 

Vegetables and fruits 

Ttifise items are tian&aetcd Ht the main 
market rmd other six branch markets in 
Tokyoi induding' a market at Kaada. 
Transactions art? made just in the same way 
as in the case of fish, excepting that at some 
of these markets retajJers are permitted to 
bid. 

The amount of tegetabies received by the 
central wholesale market rcache^l 
It03 ftan (67,315 metric tons'! in May 1357, 
and that of fruits totaled 5.9BB,109 Aba 
( 32,447 metric tons) in the same month. 

Meat pTOducts 

The Tokyo Metropolitan Government 
cpena,tes a slaughterhouse at Shibsura. Thu 
slaughterhouae kills fuiimala for food an a 
coitunisslon baais. Anlinsla are doseljr ex- 
axalued as to whether thej- are fit for food 
at an luspeetion house attached t* the 
slaughterhouse, before they are killedU 
Animals raiKcd by fanuefs are made avail¬ 
able to general Fonautners at meat in the 
following way: 1} animal raisers 2) farmer 
agricuttural cooperative, (local federation 
of agricultural cooperativea), 3) National 
Federation of Agricultural Salea Coopera- 
11 ve Association— (al aught erbouse) ^ 4 > 
brokers—retailers. Sometimes brokers 
take the place of S) and 2). Anltnals 
slaughtered at the Shlbaurn Slaughter 
House in June 1057 numbered as foliowa: 
5.62S cows^ l.Oai horaes, calves, 543 
sheep, and 37^270 pig®. 

Fertilizei's 

Hei% we will take for ioaunce ommonluiTL 
sulphate fertiliser. There are 14 major 
manufacturers of ajamonlatn autphate in 


3^ 

this countr^^ and the total production In the 
lO&G fertilizer year (from August 1050 to 
July 1967) Is estimated at 2,363p0i>0 tons. 
There are two main distribution channeJa, 
The one is a channel connecting manufac¬ 
turers with agricultural cooperatives, \i?blle 
the other is a route from manufacturers to 
their sales companies, to local w^holesaiers 
and then to retailers. At present, 55 per 
cent of the total production is handled by 
agricultural copperatives. 

Cotton cloth 

Cotton cloths are classed into unbleached, 
bleached and dyed cloths, and then Into wide 
breadth and narrow breadth cloths. Ootlis 
with 3 width of more than 30 Inches are 
colled wide breadth clothjf. Wide breadth 
cloths are also divided into 11 categories 
according to yam counts, structures, and 
weights of yam used. Cotton dotha pur¬ 
chased from weavers by wholeealera are sold 
to large L-onaumers^ and are Suiahed and 
dyed while thes^ are in the hands of whole¬ 
salers, A bale of cotton cloth contains 3(1 
tan (one tan la 1 yard x 42 yards)* 

Wide breadth clotha are divided into 
cloth-dyed and yarn-dyed dutha, while 
cloth-dyed clotlia are suMivided into hand- 
dyed and machine-dyed clothjf. The ordi¬ 
nary tranaaction channel of cotton cloths b 
^ follows: spinner-w^eavera—larger who- 
lesalera—wholesale rs—retailers. Total pro¬ 
duction of cotton doth amounted lo 3,018,- 
137^000 square yards in 1955, 

Coal 

The dlatributiou channel of coal is as fol¬ 
low's s coal mines—agenta fdirect ^le com¬ 
panies or wholesalers’)—large scale con- 
aumera— (or retailera). Coals are class!* 


ITn thousands of tonsl 


Total 

-KJBSS 

Mater iml Cool 

8,714 

Gas generator Coal 

IJM 

Ordinary Coal 

33,387 

Powdered MftI 

1436 

AnthmeUe coni 

1,414 

Natural coke 

307 
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fi«d ficcording to qualities, producing 
and forms. The production of coal totaled 
4Ci5&^0(>0 tom in 1956 according to a Min- 


istiy of tnternationnJ Trade and Industry's 
survey. The figure is broken down in the 
table of the preceding page. 


Industi'ies Auxiliary to Commerce 


There are various industries atixillary t* 
coiTiTiierce, mcluding baiildng, trust, trans¬ 
portation, waxehdusingt iosurance and other 
buaiuesaes. We will here take up part of 
the warehousing and insurance businesses. 

Wai*ehousing 

Warehoiisea are divided into ordinary and 
apeciaJ warehouses. The latter ineJude ag¬ 
ricultural warehouses, refrigerator ware- 
hoiiaes, dried cocwn warehouses, etc.^ where 
special kinds of itemii are stored £n various 
special ways. 

Warehousing includes the following busi- 
neases in addition to storage: loading and 
unloading, aazjortmentt weighlngn sampUngt 
etc., and as n financial business. Issuance of 
W'arebouse receipts. 

Warehouse operators sometimes conduct 
ship loading and unloading^ iightet, customs 
clearance^ brokerage, copsignment sale* 
trnnsportation^ and other services and act 
sA ageiita for sbipicig companies. 

Warehousing business in Japan is baaed 
on the Warehousing Business Law of 1935, 
the Agricultural WarehooHing Law of 1917* 
find the Bonded \¥arebousc Law of 1397, 
and other eoncemed laws. Only those 
warehouse Gporators approved by the Gov* 
emment are authorized to Issue warehouse 
receipts. The first warehouse company, 
Fukagawa Warehouse Cop» was established 
in 1332, and the number of warehouses, 
which stood at 30 in 19S1 and 97 in 1931, 
increased as shown in the following table 
after 194L 



mi 

im 


1953 


1055 

Ordinary 

WBrehaune 

430 

m 

m 

llilS 

1215 

1213 

operulf^r* 
Kefrigwra- 
tor ware¬ 
house 
operatura 


322 

TIN 

303 

g04 

7S2 


The floor ^pace of ordinary" warehuuses 
totaled L022,00d and their storage 

factor stood at 73 per cent in 1943. The 
average storage balance per itubo amounted 
to 30 tons and its value ¥7Gi0fl9 in the same 
year. In 1935* the storage factor was 
brought do™ to an average of 57 per cent, 
and the per Uubo storage balance and its 
^Tiluc also fell to 20 tons and Y §0*000. The 
decrease in the storage factor and value per 
/tfuAo La due to the fact that there was no 
corresponding gain In atorage as against 
the advance in the floor apace of private 
warehouses. 

However, in terms of indices* the storage 
space indea increased to 290 In 1955 as 
against the lOO of 1956, while the storage 
balance index in August 1950 stood at 112 
as against the 100 of Januaiy 19i2, and the 
storage balance value index at X33. Fur¬ 
ther* the index of circulated warehouse 
receipts rose to 211 with Fefaruary 1957 as 
the base. 

Injsurance businesjs 

Insurance bufllnaw and eatabliahment of 
juauronce companies should be based on the 
Insurance Businesa I^w of 1939. Insur¬ 
ance companies are divided into two cate¬ 
gories of joint-stock companies and mutual 
insurance companies^ Joint-stock insur¬ 
ance companies should be capitalised at 
more than 30 milllen and profits are 
divided among stockholders. A deficit with 
such insurance companies may be spread 
over the accounts cf several years, hut no 
profits are permitted under the law to be 
divided among aharehoiders until the deficit 
has been eomptetdy coveredi 

In the case of mutual insurance com¬ 
panies, policy holders are at the same time 
company staff meinhcn!* and the profits are 
to Imj returned to them. A mutual Lnaur- 
fince company may be set up with n fund of 
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more thmi 30 million jfcn. The fuod may 
be raised from other jwraoiis thiui comiwuiy 
staff members, but a certain amoudE of prch 
fits shcmld be reaerved for repayment of the 
fund. 

[nsunmere may be da^sLfied into life^ non- 
life, policy, and soclid insuraijcee. 0f 
thesCp nmi-iife insurance ia the most im¬ 
portant as no aiixJha ry to com mercer 

Non-life insurance la anbiiividcd into fire, 
marine, and miscelianeous Insuranees. 

1) Items covered by fire iiianraiiE:;e are 
(a) ordinary articles* including offices^ 
houses^ equipment, commodities, (b) goods 
stored at warehouses, and (c) factory equip¬ 
ment inelndlng machinery- and other 
movablePL 

2i Martiie insurance covers risks to (a} 
ships, ih) cargoes, ie) freightage, and f d) 
expected profits. 

Af^ against marine Insurance, there is 
land transportation innumnce. 

3> MiscoHeneous insurance include au- 
tomobiJe, accidence, credit and other In¬ 
surances. 

Solicitiog agents are entrusted with the 
ivork of selling inKiirnnce^ Agents are in* 
dependent salesmen and receive a com¬ 
mission of 3-15 per cent under the contract 
with insurance companies. Insurance con* 
tracts are made according to the provisions 
approved by the Government. Excess In* 
surance is not permitted by kw in this 
country. Insurance premium rates differ 
according to localities and nature and con- 
ditian of insured articles, ranging between 
Y 1.14 and Y 1S.3G per Y 1,000* which 
iM the lowest mijiimum of insurance. Ma¬ 
rine Insurance premium rales depends upon 
sea routes, Hhlps> kinds and conditions of 
insured articles. 


The first non-life insurance company in 
Japan was the Tokyo Marine tuBurance Co. 
established in IBTO^ and the number of non- 
iLfe inaursnee companies Increased sharply 
at the time of the world ivar I as the Gov¬ 
ernment took a policy to encourage and cub 
tivate nou-iife inaiirance business. 

The Tokyo Fire Insurance set up in 1889 
is the first fire insurance in Japan. Fire 
insurance companies mushroomed soon 
after the Sino-Japanese War tl&34^b and 
S3 a result of sharp competition among 
them insurance premium rates tended to 
decline, with the result that many of them 
coLbipsed financialJy. In 1907* five umjor 
fire insurance companies reached an agree¬ 
ment on insurance premium rates* This 
agreement, later revised, is still observed by 
fire Insurance companies under the supervb 
sioit of the GovemmenL 

Non-ljfe insurance Companies are num¬ 
bered 20 throughout the country, while a 
total of 39 foreign non-life insurance eom- 
psnies are operating In this country* These 
foreign insurance companies are broken 
down to marine inBurance (82 per cent)* 
automobile insurance <31 per centi, fire 
iuBursnee companies *26 per cent) and 
othera* netting premium profits amounting 
to 2,000 inilljOQ \f€n annually. However* 
Japanese insurance companies are taking 97 
per cent of the total non-Jlfe insurance 
business in this country. 

The amount of inauntnee contracts totaled 
20,548,900 million ifcn at the end of March 
1956, and the premium incomes aggregated 
91,700 million yen. The amount of new 
contracta made in 1935 reached 47,200 mil¬ 
lion (or roughly about Ifi,D00,0W 

miUioa in terms of the present cur¬ 
rency value*, while that of 1955 amounted 
to M>029,900 million 


Problems of Japanese Commerce 


Position of commerce in Japanese 
economy 

It was lifter the establishment of the 
Mciji Government In 18GB that Japan over¬ 
threw feudalisnt and embarked on a capital¬ 


istic development of the country, lagging 
about a hundred years behind the InduBtriHl 
Revolution of the VVaatern countries. Thi^ 
wau about the time when Western powders 
were forcefully carrying out their colanial 
policies in the East 
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UndeT theflc circtimstfincest i^he keynote 
□f UiQ policy of th« M&iji Gov&rnmotit wa^ 
to arm tho country wiUi tooderp wcapotia 
and indualriaUsc^ the country as (|uickly M 
jxHuaibk. '^National defence and indus¬ 
trialization'' was the watchword of the Gov"- 
eminent* 

The Meijl Govemmentp abollAhlng the 
feudal caste ay sterna p set to the work of de- 
velopmsr munitions and other basic indus¬ 
tries under the direct management, of Gov¬ 
ernment with funds absorbed from mef- 
eanGle en pit alia ts and heavy taxes levied 
on peasantry. 

State-run factories were later sold to 
private cpterprisers at notiiiital prkeii. 
Those who purchased these factories were 
a handful of merchants, who were clonely 
allied with the high-ranking bureaucrats of 
the Meiji Government. These coiiiinerciaJ 
hrms later developed into ^aibaHu < con¬ 
cerns) under the industrial protection policy 
of the Meiji Govern men t. 

The capitalktic development of these 
basic industries were strengthened by the 
Sino-Japane^ War (1834-6), the Russo- 
Japanese War n004-5}* and the boom due 
to the first ivorld war* 

In the meantime^ the Meiji Goveriirnent 
paid little atteution to the development of 
agriculture^ fli^hery and eomniette. It is 
true that some of the (concenisiJ 

set up firms for overseas trade and depart¬ 
ment stores, the larger part of domestic 
eominerce came to be carried on by pulveriz¬ 
ed commercial enterprises wdth a heavy 
hangovers of fendaUsm under the condi¬ 
tions of an extremely narrow^ home market 
and uiidor pressure of a rapidly increasing 
populatioQ. 

Small commercial enterprises 

Japan's population remained at the icvel 
of 02 millions for about a ceiatiiry before the 
eatabliahinenl of the Meiji Government in 
keeping with the limited supply of food¬ 
stuff* The population rapidly grew along 
with the iodustrial development after the 
Meiji Restoration to reach 52 milLlons in 
1914+ increasing by about 20 millions In halt 
a century'. The Japanese population has 


already exceeded the 90 millinn mark today^ 
registering about a threefold Increase In 
than 100 yean. 

Thifi increase of population* w'hlle being 
a source of labor powder for the rapidly de¬ 
veloping Industrie^ was also responsible for 
low wmges of Japwieae workers. 

However, In lean years, surplus popula¬ 
tion had to be absorbed Into agriculture and 
commerce. Both agriculture and commerce 
are still plagued by latent unemployment- 
This tendency was particularly marked in 
the Immediate postwar years aa a result 
of devastation of industrial equipment due 
to the war. In the detlalionary period fol¬ 
lowing the Korean War Boom^ there was on 
evident tendency Of working population be¬ 
ing concentrated on commerce and service 
indmsiriea, or the uo-caUed '^tertiary^^ in- 
duitrial department 

According to the survey (i) by the 
Population Problems Research Institute of 
the Welfare Ministry, per csplta income 
show'ed an increase in 1064 as againat 1935 
in the primary and secondary departments, 
while it dipped only in the tertiary depart- 
menu 

(M l\ 20, Data No. 114* Population Prob- 
iems Reseafch Institute. 

Further, according to the All Japan 
E«ubbshment Census of 1D54, wholesale 
and retail trade comprise nearly' half (49.8 
percent) of the total number of enterprl.^es, 
excepting public enterprises. 

Abciul 45 per cent of w'holesnle and retail 
trade enterprises are run by private per¬ 
sons, and 96 per cent of them employ 9 or 
less personst while S7 per cent 4 or less 
persons. 

On the other hand* of the total employ- 
mentp about SO per cent are engaged in 
wholesale and retail trade, and about 10 per 
cent of the total are employed at eater* 
prises with nine or less employees, while Go 
per cent ot enterprises with four or less 
pennons. 

Moreover, of the total of 1,390^060 people 
employed in wholesale and retail trade, DO 
per cent are employed at enterprises with 
4 or less persons. 

All theae figures showa how Japanese 
wholesale and retail trade ts pulverized Into 
petty enterprises and how most of them are 
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carried on bv enterprisers and their fainily 
membora. 

This meiina on the other hand that more 
than eneuirh persons arc employed in whole¬ 
sale and retail trade, that business is con¬ 
ducted inefUcjently and that there is a 
cutthroat cuinpetition anion^ enterprises. 

Retail trade attacked by both 
sides depai'tmcnt stores and 
consumers cooperatives 

ActordiB^ to tile MlnlstTy of Idtematlori- 
al Trftde and Induatry's survey, the sales of 
ms department storea covered totaled about 
2S8p900 minion iti 1056 {!). 

{!) P. 6-7, The Annual Depsrtraent Store 
Statisticfi, pobtiaiiHi by the Ministry of 
Intcmatioaal Trade and Industryi 

Fijrtheri according to another ant^'ey of 
the ministry E Quarterly Dynamic Statistiva 
of Commercethe sales amciuat of retail 
trade aggregated SJ 15,000 million }f€n la 
the same year. An average annual sales 
amount of ¥2J00.0<K) per retailer is a 
sharp cuntraat to that of 1,541 million yen 
per department store. 

Department stores expanded thair aales 
floor space yearly after the war until the 
sales floor space of 110 department stores 
totaled IpBOOpOOO ^uare meters at the end 
of 1966^ or ft 28 per cent increase over the 
average of 1,255,000 9<|uare metera in the 
1958-41 period. 

Further, according to the survey of the 
Japan Department Stores Aseociation, the 
sales door space of 120 department stores 
totaled 1,600,000 aqua re meters aa of OcL 
1, 1966* or a 14.4 per cent Increase over 
the previous year and a 168.7 per cent 
advance over 1951. 

On the other hand. Japanese trade imtop 
achieved a tremendous development after 
the Avar’s end* and according to the Labor 
Ministry''s Burvej^ 6*100,000 workers were 
ofgADiaed into trade unions as of June 
1955. Some c^f these trade ttniona have 
powerful ccmsnmer cooperntivea. 

In the case of the consumer cooperative 
c»i'gaftl£ed by the workers of the Japan 


Steel Maniifacturing Go. at Muroran^ Bok- 
kaidop the monthly sales omoLint is said to 
reach to the nelghborhotal of 23 million 

About half of the households of the Yo- 
nago City in Tottori Prefecture are said to 
be organised into a consumers cooperative. 

Such moves among workers and general 
consuTnera will certainly act as a pressure 
on retail trade. It Is no exaggeration to 
say that retail trade in Japan is now being 
attacked from both sides, that Is, depart¬ 
ment stores and cons timer cooperatives. 

Under these eireumstancea* the Govern¬ 
ment formulated the Department Store Law 
In 1956 with a view to regulating the ea- 
tabllshment of new department stores and 
expansion of the exieting department stores. 
Further, the Government ia expected to take 
administrative measures to prohibit the use 
of cooperative-managed stores by non- 
member cciisumers and restrict the kinds 
of articles that may be sold at such stores, 
ftccorditig to the recommendations of the 
I nd listrifil Rationalization Deliberation 
CoLioeit of the Ministry of International 
Ti^de and Industry* 

Credit and fund problems 

It goes without saying that petty enter¬ 
prises ind It extremely difficult to obtain 
funds from banking institutions because 
they do not enjoy sufficient credit with 
them. Iti view of this situation* the Gov- 
erptnent established the Commerce and In¬ 
dustry Association Central Band Fund, In 
December 1936* the National Finance Fund 
in June 1946* and the Medium and Small 
Business Finmice Fund in September 1963* 
and aet up n credit insurance system for 
small business in order tq help small busi¬ 
nesses obtain Government funds. The 
question with these organs* however* is that 
applicants for funds have to go through 
oxtremely complex procedures and that 
interest rates on such funds are generally 
higher than bank interest rates by 2-3 per 
cent. 
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Tax burden 

The centfaJ Coveriititent iin]>ose^ a corpo^ 
ration Lax on a juridical per^poa Hud an in- 
come tax on a private EJiterpriser* In 
additlou to these, a bueine^ tax is levied 
on both of them a local tax on the baj^l» 
of the amount of corporalion and. incotne 
taxes. 

If more than per cent of the Invest¬ 
ments in an enterprise are held by the en¬ 
terpriser and hlB relatives and close ac- 
qualntajiceSf suck an enterprise is regarded 
lid a ffltnily partner-ship. According to the 
tax JavT provision, such a eotnpiiny has to 
pay an increased corporntion tax. 

In the iKiatwar period, special legislative 
meaaorea for tax redneiion and exemption 
were taken for some Industrie# for the pur¬ 
pose of Increasing capital accumulation and 
expanding exports. Alt these measures are 
advantageous to larger corporations and 
smaller corporations do not benefit much 
from them. 

As explained above^ many of retail trade 
enterprises are mall-scale private enter- 
priae^^ Despite the facts that larger part 
of the profits of private enterprises are 
actually expeude<l for the suHteniifice of 
family members, ii business tax is imposed 
on profits Hcruing frtiin private business, 
Fui'ther, while in the caae of wage incomes 
of Workers, an amount ranging betiveen ¥ 
BOtOOO and ¥120,DQ0 is exempted from taxa¬ 
tion* only a sum of ¥90,000 and a small aum 
computed in an extremely complex way are 
exempted from taxation in the case of 
private euterpriacB. This unbalance ^hatild 
have to be redressed properly in the 
future. 

Foreign 

General situation of foreign trade 
in postwar Japan 

Japanese foreign trade after the wnr was 
resumed in 1946 under the control of the 
General Head<iuarter& of the Allied Forcea- 
Transactions with foreign countries re- 


Rationalization and organization 

As we have seen in the foregoing pages^ 
the dw'ur&Hhncss of enterprise scales ib the 
moat charHcieriHtie feature of Japanese 
commerce. However, in view of the fact 
that general consumerB are scHttei'efI, a cer^ 
tain degree of enterprise puherlKation is a 
necessai^' process even under capit^lsin 
with its trend for enterprise concentration. 

The number of gaixiiully employed per¬ 
sons outside of agriculture and forestry 
stood flt 23,690,000 persons (16,840,000 
males ami 9,400 femalesji in of which 
6,760^000 persons, 13,800,000 and 2,960,000 
females), accounting for 28 per cent of 
the lotah were engaged in wholesale, re¬ 
tail banking, insurance, and real estate 
businesses. 

The Govomment established the Small 
Enterprise Agency whose task is to map 
out plana to aid and develop small and medi¬ 
um enlerprises. However* there h no niter- 
native for them but to rati anal Ixe their 
enterprises and organise ihemselvea, in or¬ 
der to effectively cope with the attacks from 
larger enterprises. 

The Government framed the Medium and 
Small Enterprise Cooperative Association 
Liaw mentioned above to slep up the organ-^ 
isations of small bu^meases, while the Small 
Enterprise Agency, iijfitituting an enter¬ 
prise diagnosis system. Is trying to help 
smim and tnedium enterprisera rationaliEe 
their buBinesses. However^ it may be said 
that ail the#e measures have not so far reap¬ 
ed satisfactory rei^ulia due malnJy to the 
multifariousnesst of the forms and scales of 
amall enterprises. 

Trade 

gutred apprnva] of the GHQ fluid under it* 
HUpervUioti biiHiness waa handled exclufl* 
ively by the Japan esie Governnient, 

Later, Jn April, 1943, when the U.S. dol¬ 
lar rate was ect at ¥360, private trade was 
reopened with foreign countries after 
which the volume of esport and import 
fijrew rapidly, as can be eeen from Table 1. 
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However, the volume vrm far below the 
prewflv level nnicl tbe bAlance waa hejavily 
Japan. 

labile 1. Trade ValimiB Oirrfng 


(in mv miLiiDn dollars) 



1946 

1047 

i»8 

1B49 

Export 

65^ 

181.3 

262.3 

E8a3 

Import 

30^.3 

441>.a 

546.6 

laSJ 

Balance 

(-|238je 

(-)2fl7.4 

{-jaw.a 


(Soupees Inte^Ational Monetnr>' Fujid) 


The trade deficit during this period was 
marie up by U^S. monetury assistance total¬ 
ling 2,000 million. dolLat$p and as a result 
trade balance on the whole showed m de^ 
fie it (of 73 million doOars) only in the 
year 19I6, but improved prndually fn favor 
of Japan lb the following yeans. The 
amount receivwi wob 46 million dollars 
more than that paid out in Wll, 74 mil¬ 
lion dollar more In 1948 and 207 million 
more in 1049. 

The U.S. aid was discontinued in 1950 
and Japan was left on her own to rec^on- 
atruct the foundation of her trade to im¬ 
prove the situation of Inteiriationnl receipts 
and payments. The figures of Japanese 
foreign trade after the year 1D50 is given 
In the following table: 

As is clear from the above table Japa¬ 
nese foreign trade made a recoverj" from 
the desperate situation following the de¬ 
feat in the war, and after 1988 the export 
volume was maintained at between 2,000 
and 2pd00 million dollars. Although the 
trade dcficlnt per&Lsled for some time dur¬ 
ing this period it w^as eliminated as a result 
of the special procurement and offshore pro- 
ctirement made by the U.S. Occupation 


Forces In Japan as the Korean Conflict 
broke out in 1950. The procurement which 
was started id 1950 and amounted to 3,29f 
million dollars by 1956^ accounted for 39 
per cent of the total ex|H)rt3 and more than 
26 per cent of the total receipls of foreign 
currency. Due to the temporary nature of 
the XJ.S. purchase, however, the stable 
situation in Japanese trade accounts ia not 
hoped to last long. 

With regard to trade volume it may be 
said that remarkable rehabilitation has been 
made by Japan, but in substance, the trade 
in pre&entHday Japan is quite inferior to 
that of prewar years^ In Table 3 will be 
given the ratios of trade Volume In the last 
seven years to that during 1934—1936, 
when Japanese economy was in a normal 
situatldUp 

In 1956 imports ejceeeded the prewar level 
but exporifl remaineil below the level When 
the Japan^e level U compared wdth that 
of the world we can see how low the former 
is. Taking the 1050 trade volume at 100, 
the trade index of the world rose about 40 
per cent, froin 32 in 1937 to 117 in 1953. 
The country showdiig the largest growth 
was the U.S.^ w^here the Index was doubled, 
and in some European countries, it 
grew 40 per centj from S3 to 12S+ Japan* 
in contrast, showed ^ decline In her trade 
index. The tardiness in the recovtrj* of 
Japanese foreign trade can also be seen in 
the insignificant proportion occupied by it 
in world trade. While in 1938 Japan ex¬ 
ported 5.4 per cent of the world's total ex¬ 
ports, to hold the fourth position, la 1956 
she dropped to eighth place in both export 
and import amounts. 


Ttfalfe ^ Trade Vain me DiltIpk 1IS0-t956 

(in i*w mill kin dollars} 


im 1951 

1952 

10&3 

1854 

1956 

1956 

Export 829 U54 

Import 974 1,995 

Balance )164 (—^641 

2^ 

{-iim 

L274 

2w409 

(-JU35 

i,ab 

2;»T 

(-1768 

2/JIO 

2^71 

^S29 

(-}7sa 

<8QUTce£ Finance Miniatry} 






Ijblp 3. Trend ft ladut Hmbti tf Iriift Vilums DcrtHi 1958-135G 

(As computed from Finance Minktry> data) 

1034-1^ I9iEU 

1951 

1962 

1953 L964 

1965 

1956 

Experts Index 16D 

Imports Index TOO 37-2 

35^ 

65,2 

3afi 

sag 

41J ^.7 

^7 S5J5 

TLe ~ 
sdjo 

88.3 

114.4 
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The rnajor cause far bringing about such 
an unfavorable trade condition is the loss 
of steady markets for Japanese esporta and 
imports, especially In the Far East The 
markets secured by Japan in the prewar 
years have not been recovered to this day. 
Reference will be made to this point in the 
foUowing parsBTapha* 

Postwar export trade 
Convpoisition of Export Markets 

As stated previousLyp Japanese e^rt ex¬ 
panded somewhat favorably after the war. 
lu 1055 it passed the 2^000 dollars mark 
and In the next year it was backed up by 
the genera! econouLic profjperfty of the 
woridp to exceed 2.500 dollars. The iucrease, 
represented chiefly by the larger export to 
the U.S., is extremely unstable due to the 
fact that markets for Japanese goods have 
vastly differed from prew&r days. The 
market composition of prewar years is 
compared with that of 1934-1936 m Table 4, 

Tami 4. CafflpBfiUQn o1 Crpsrt Karktti 
far 1^S3-1d5E 


(Source; Fitiiui[:e Ministry! 



wsi- 

im 

mss 


1956 

1966 

Asia 


613 

429 

4L9 

4L2 

Europe 


9^ 

90 

100 

29 

North Am erica 

17JJ 

220 

£1.4 

226 

360 

South America 

2.1 

40 

27 

74 

44 

Africa 

6,8 

lOJ 

26 

100 

lAT 

Austral Ea 

23 

10 

6,5 

90 

g0 

Toms 

1000 

IW0 

1000 

100.0 

loao 


The remarksble tendency observed in the 
above table is the decrease of proportLon 
occupied by Asla^ shrinking of markets and 
the yearly ihauge in the composition. 

Prior to the war more than €0 per cent 
of Japanese exports were shipped to the 
aix countries of China (13.3 per cent), 
Korea per centi, Formosa (6,9 per 

cent), TJ-S, flo.S per cent), India tSJ per 
cetil) and Dutch East Indies (4.5 per cent), 
of which the first three countries took up 
more than half. After the war^ on the other 
hsndi a great weight was occupied by the 
but the export volume to other coun¬ 
tries differed greatly by the year. Accord¬ 
ing to the customs 6gures for 1950, the six 
countries importing Japanese producU to 
the value in excess of 79 million dollars 
were the U.S.^ which Imported 543 miUlDn 
dollars worth of Japanese goods, Liberia, 
India, Fonnoag, Malaya, and Singapore. 
However, the total amount imported by 
these countries amounted only to 1^20 
million doILarSf or 47 per Cent of the total 
expert of Japan^ and the part occupied by 
the first three of these countries w'Ofi as 
low as 3b per cent. 

Another noteworthy point is that the 
overseas markeU are unstable. Beaidea 
the the only coimtrics ehorlng a 

steady high rale in the last three or four 
year,-i are Hongkong and Formoeo. The 
rest show great fiactuation from year to 
year. 


Tabli S. Cttrapnijliin of Upjirt Goitii 


1934-36 1946 1950 1953 10164 1956 ISM 


Fooilituffs £ 
Eeveragcfl 

26 

2.1 

00 

100 


O 

11 

Textll«s 

m 

mA 

43.6 

32L 

400 

3T.3 

340 

(Cotton loxtU^) 

1G.5 

00 

25.1 

14.0 

160 

llA 

100 

Chemicals 

40 

L6 

10 

60 

40 

40 

40 

Ceramic products 

29 

- 

30 

40 

4.3 

40 

40 

Metal pr^ucta 

22 

140 

m 

140 
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190 

130 

(Iron and Shwl) 

— 

— 

— 
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100 

12.9 

30 

afachi ncry 



10.3 

140 

l£A 
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(Vessels) 

— 

— 

30 

7.4 

25 

3.9 

1Cl4 

Others 

150 

10.1 

L10 

14.4 

140 

L6.6 

160 

Total 

lOOjO 

1020 

IDOlO 
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of Export Goods 

It la said that in postwar ex- 

port trade mdre and mora weight ho# been 
occupied by heavy industry products. Prtv- 
portioTiB occupied by each type of industry 
are shown In Table 5. 

[t may be said in a sence that product* 
of heayj^ chemical industry have become 
the center of export gijoda in view of the 
fact that the proportion formed by textile 
gonidSt which were representative exports 
of Japan, from S2.€ per cent in prewar 
years to A*1,S per cent in 1950^ while the 
proportion of machinGry^ including ships, 
rose to 19.S per cent. However^ the pro* 
portion of heavy chemical induatn" prod¬ 
ucts, even when machinery^ metal manu- 
factiiresi chemicals and ceramic products 
are included, does not exceed the 40 per 
cent mark* and it is lower than the pro¬ 
portion of We^t European countries such 
as Britain and West Germany. 

It cannot he overlooked that the instabil¬ 
ity indicated in the composition of export 
markets Ja also seen in the markets as 
classified by commodity. 

In short it may be said that Japan has 
not yet emerj^ed from the position of mar' 
iriiial supplyInir coantrj". 

Postwar import trade 

Since I9B2 Japan has imported ^food.*^ to 
the value not less than 2,470 million dollars 
each year and imports paid in foreign ctir- 
refiey amounted tq 2,470 million dollars in 
1S&& and to 3,229 million dolJars in 19&G. 
Thus> Import trade of Japan has exceeded 
the prewar amount by 14 per cent it can 
be noticed that the volume of poatwar im* 
ports haa decreased relatively when viewed 
even from the scale of domct^tlc productive 
activity and the amount of national tucomeH 
For inatance. the index number of imports 
in 1956 wait IHA while the index of the 
amount of mininir industry products in the 
same period (19^-1939= 104^, based on 
Ihe result of the Economic Flanninir 
Aaedey's investigation) rose to 219.1, 
showinfT a El increase approximately 2.2 
times over the prewar years. 
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Meanwhile, the national consumption in¬ 
dex jjn 1956 was 119.9* which is also hiErhcr 
than the prew'ar levoL In ehort, a strance 
situation was brought about aa imports 
exceeded the prewar level by 14 per cent 
production 2.2 times the prewar amount 
was made and a coDaumption level 19.9 per 
cent higher than prewar causumption was 
maintained. In this tnanner, the vtilume 
of imports bas decreased relatively. This 
is due to the fact that the ratio of depend¬ 
ence on the imported raw and processed 
materials (the percentage of which is ob¬ 
tained by adding the amount of imports to 
that of domestically produced materials and 
then dividing the amotinl of imports by 
tbe sum) has □mrkedf.v declined in com- 
pnriaon with prewar years. 

As regards industrial raw' and processed 
matermlfi, for example, the dependence on 
imported pulps, manganese ores, coal etc. 
has dectin^. Although iron ores and scraps 
have shown an upward tendency in the rate 
of dependence on imported goods, the rates 
of these commodities are still as low as 30 
per cent to lO per cent m against 93.4 per 
cent in the former and 51*1 per cent in the 
latter of prewar years. 

This may be attributed to the develop¬ 
ment of domestic resource?!, the advance in 
the degree of aelf^us ten ante and also to 
the decrease of derpond for importation re¬ 
sulting from the progress of heavy chemical 
indualry under the national icduatrial 
structure. However, there has been caused 
in some cases a decrea.?e in the rate of 
dependence on imports by the depletion of 
domestic resources, and thus an ecotiomic 
question bas arisen anew in this cotinection. 

After the war^s end the etreis formerly 
laid on the Far East ns import market has 
shifted along with the shrinkage of export 
markets. In the case of imports, the de¬ 
pendence on the U S. haa remained, on the 
average* at 42.3 per cent, and the position 
of the L-.S, as major market for Japanese 
goods is atabllked. The following statis¬ 
tics collected by the Ministry* of Finance 
show how* various markets were cultivated. 

North America In the sixth table in¬ 
cludes Canada and Mexico, but the weight 
of the U.S. ia overwhelming. As to im- 
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porta in 195<i. for thfl proportion 

of U, S. gwdn among major Uema 
by far thoaa of prodticta of other countries 
afl will be seen from the proport Iona of 
U* S, good? to total Imports, vk., cottozip 
36 per cent; wheat, 46 per cent: iron ore, 
14 per centt coking coaJp 80 per eeatr jim* 
chinery^ 64 per cent: and phoaphate ore* 
55 per cent. Judging from the position 
ocupied by the U. S. as an export market 
and from the above figures indicating our 
excessive reJiaace on that country ns an 
import market, one can teU why Japan 


19 suffering from '*thc shortage of dohars*" 
which In a difilcuhy e\'tr>^present In Jnpan'a 
postwar foreign trade. 

Change in Compo^tion of Import 
Good$ 

In connection mth the decline of the 
rate of Japan's liepeadence on the imported 
cornmoditie^, reference has already been 
made briefly to the compoaition of import 
goods, but it wili be made clear here how 
the composition of commodities in general 
has changed in table 7* 


T>blt 6. Rail flf aBjjentfeBCt on V&riau& Ijupgrl Markets in Pert£ata£0 
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7.4 
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North America 
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4U 


42.1 
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South America 

L3 

7.4 


4^ 
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U 

Africa 


±1 


24 


as 


2^ 

AustraJia 

0.7 



4J 
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Table 7. [l•e 1 pesitlfiB si 

! liajir Impiift Gevrij 





I9a4-1930 

1050 

1951 

Lf^ 

ao63 

1054 

toss 

1B55 

Food (ituffs & Be^'erfiges 

16v£ 

3W ^ 

50.4 

25.1 

27i2 

2^A 

17.2 

Raw Materials for 
Textiles 


37.^ SU 

30.1 

28.3 

28.6 

2i3 

24S 

Metallic Ores 


U 

4.7 

7M 

7^ 

7j2 

7.6 

lU 

Non-metallie Ores 

— 

M 

4.4 

34 

2M 

as 

4.2 

2J 

Mineral Fuel 

4J> 

EJ& 

&0 

11A 

IIJ 

1L& 

1141 

12.4 

Other Raw Matertshr 

11.7 

11.7 

6^ 

04 

9.7 

13.6 

lU 

_ 

Chemicals 

4.1 

1J8 


2.0 

2j6 

3.2 

5*0 


Machinery 

0.8 

±9 

4^ 

0.7 

lA 

as 

4J 


Others 

3.1 

2,7 

ao 

0.5 

4j6 

43 

7jS 



in comparison with prewar yeaiii, an Jh' 
crease of tnetaliic ores* mineral fuel (petro¬ 
leum* coal* elcj and machinery is obviousp 
but a de£!tease of raw materials for textiles 
is considerably great. This fact indicates 
a ahiit from light industry to hea^y chemi¬ 
cal induHtry in the industrial atructure of 
Japan as has been slated in the foregoing 
paragraphs^ 

Summary 

An observation has been made above in 
respect to all varioui aspects of postwar 
trade of Japan* but a fewr pointa which 
characterize the progress of Japan's trade 
will be summaris^ed hereunder: 


1. It ia said that the world'a trade pre- 
Hents structural unbalance, and this has 
had great infiuence over Japan* and there¬ 
fore* markets for her products are lu an 
unstable plight Especially, the loss of the 
Chinese market and overseas mnrketa in 
OUT former colonies has constituted a dec id* 
Ing factor in checking the development of 
markets for our products. Thiu has made 
diffkuk the triangular trade between the 
United State!!, Asian countries and Japan 
and resulted in the chronic excess of im* 
ports over exports in the trade with the U* 
S. 

2. As regards the compostitlon of ex¬ 
port goods^ its center is shifting to the prod* 
ucts of heavy chemical industry, hut ac- 
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tually an increase in the exportation these 
^oods ifl made in relation to a decrease in 
expiirtation of eotton good?, siJk^ etc., and 
Japan has not sufFldent competitive power 
in exporting machinery except ships. 

With the shrinkage of export markets, 
the composition of commodities is changing 
yearlyH and the basis of exports is not yet 
established flrnily. On the other hand, the 
scale of imports is becoming smaJler+ reltect- 
ing the domestic indaatrial atnicture. 

S. Because uf the foregoing fantSp the 
balance of Japan^^ trade continued to fluc¬ 
tuate imtll 1 Dd 5 with imports exceedmg ex- 
porta. Since IS)55 was uahered in, export 
progre^ised greatly, being supported by the 
world-wide prosperity, and in the receipt* 
and payinenU of foreign fsxchange, Japan 
had, for the firsf time after the war'» eud^ 
wi excess of receipts over pa^nnenta, 
amounting to I ID million dollars. 

In 1^56j however, imports expanded 
sharply owing to the great increase of in- 
vestmeiilB in equipment and also to the 
marked growth of productive activities and 


imports exceeded expom by DS mUUoii doh 
lars> the balance of trade becoming unfavor¬ 
able again. However, there was still an 
excess of exports amounting to mlUion 
dollars over imports when inviaible trade 
is taken into considemtioti. 

The foreign currency holdings decreased 
owing to the sharp increase of import^^, and 
the situation of foreign currency holdinga 
woriiened further after 195? was uahered 
Jm And aince March of that year, foreign 
currencies as much as lOD million dollars 
have drained out monthly and thus Japan 
is, it appear*, about to face another serioua 
shortage of dollars. 

Accordingly* the Government has adopted 
the tight money policy since May of the 
same year in order to improve the balance 
of mtematloual accounts. But, before 
Japan can re-catahlish her national economy 
as she did remarkably between 1954 and 
1955, she has to elimiaate al! difhculties 
coafrotiiing her, such as the question con¬ 
cerning moves in the U-S. to restrict im¬ 
ports from Japan. 


Exchanges 


Outline 

There are nine securities and 20 com¬ 
modities exchanges in Japan. Dealings in 
stocks and other valuable papers are trans¬ 
acted lit securities exchanges, but futures 
transactions are not permitted in Japan. 
On the other hand, dealings in cotton yarUp 
Silk, sugar futures and futures of other 
commodities are made at commodities ex¬ 
changes. 

Both the commodities and securities ex¬ 
change*, though different in Ihe kind* of 
goods tranaactedr sfilca and purchase 
methods, and in their economic functions^ 
may be traced hack to the same origin^ or 
the rice exchange in the Tokugawa Period. 

PeouUar hand-signs developed during the 
Tokugawa Period for transact!nns at rice 
exchanges are still used by operators todays 
At the same time, first trunsactiunB In secu¬ 
rities were conducttnl at night at commodi* 


ties exchanges during the Tokugaw^a 
Period. 

Further, transactions in textiles, which 
are today the main goods handled at com¬ 
modities exchanges, were started as a sido- 
line to the rice exchange. 

According to the recorded histoiT,-, com¬ 
mercial trausactroEis In rice were first made 
in this country in the eighti^ of the I7th 
century, or In the early days of the Teku- 
gawA Shogunnate. Such transactions came 
to assume a speculative character in the 
ISth century, and a system and facilities of 
a rice exchange more or less similar In 
function to the present day exchange w^ere 
completed by the end of the same century. 

Rice exebanges w'ere then called ^cawc- 
»f}ha-kmitho cl* literally, rice iiuoiatlon meet¬ 
ing place*. Exchanges for speculative 
dealings in oils, cotton^ and other arUdes 
w^ere aUo established bter in the Tfikuguwa 
Period. 
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Thf Government, which took over 

the reins of government from the Toku- 
gawa Shogurmte In 1&G8, plniwieci at first to 
abolish speculative transactions in rice^ 
However, rice exchanges were reopened in 
Tokyo and Osaka in I8T1, In 1876^ the 
Rice Exchange Act was enacted to system- 
fttixe exchange transaction practices. 

The Exchange Law wa^ formulated in 
1888, and the Aral exchange for raw cotton, 
cotton yam and cloth, was set up in Osaka 
in 1894 according to the law. This was 
followed by the establishment of ex¬ 
changes for sugar^ cotton yam, rayon h]a- 
ment yarup raw silk and cocoon transac¬ 
tions. 

Ax a result of strengthened economic con^ 
truLa due to Japan's military adventures in 
China and other ports of Asia, the rice ex¬ 
changes were abolished in 1980. and raw 
silk exchanges were closed in 1043. Other 
commodities exchanges completely disap¬ 
peared from the eCQiiomk aeene of Japan 
under conditions of a total war. 

After the World War T1 the Commodity 
Exchange Law was framed in 1050^ and a 
rhemica] dbera exchange was established in 
Osaka fn October the same year, the first 
to be .^et up under the law. Later as many 
as ^0 commodities exchanges were set up 
throughout the cDuntry, of which those for 
span-ray on yarn, w'ool yamH* and rubber 
were of a postwar vintage. 

On the other hand, the first Becurities 
exchanges were established in Tokyo and 
Osaka In 1879, given an impetus by the 
jsauimce of bonds by the Meiji Govcmmeni 
iind an increase in the number of joint- 
etock compaJiies. 

At firsL Government bfinds, gold and 
silver currencies formed the main objects 
of traimaction at the exchanges. However, 
tranfiartlon^ in slocks gradually came to as¬ 
sume greater importance in keeping with 
the growth of capitalism in Japan, parti¬ 
cularly after the Sino-Jupatiese War (1894— 
5>. the Russo-Japanese War C1904-5L and 
the World War J fl9l4^). 

In the meautime* the new stocks of the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange became the center 
of transaction as an Index to show buiiness 
acllFity, while turnover? increased, and 


elaborate transaction methods were de- 
velopc'd. 

The aecuritlea exchanges which numbered 
11 throughout the country before the out¬ 
break of World War IL were reorganized 
Into the Japan S^urities Exchange in 1948, 
which continued to function until 1945. 
The exchange waB cloeod after the Soviet 
deduration of war against Japan and the 
atomdjombing of Hiroshima. 

After the woTp an abnormal tmnsAction 
method called "collective sale and purchase” 
wad de^'eloped a:^ the occupation authorities 
did not authorize the reopen sing of secu¬ 
rities exchanges. This state of ^airs con¬ 
tinued until May 1950 Avhen eecnrltles ex¬ 
changes were reeatabISshed ifi Tokyo, Osaka, 
and Nagoya according to the securitjefl 
truns&ction law, incorporotiag .American 
practices, which was enforced in the pre¬ 
vious year. The number of securities ex¬ 
changes Inerenaed to nine by May 1950. 
How'everp it was in April 1956 that aecurl- 
ties exchangee were permitted to conduct 
transactions in slocks, in addition to dc- 
benturea. 

Securities exchange 

There are nine aecuritiea exchanges in all 
In Ihls couiit^\ namelyr in Tokyo^ (>.saka, 
Nagoya, K^^oto, Kobe* Hiroshima. Fukuoka, 
Niigata nnd Sapporo. The turnover at all 
theae exchanges totaled 10,592.410,000 
atocks in 1956, of which ike turnover at the 
Tokyo SecurltlcB Exchange aggregated 
6^593.410.000 stocks, or 63 per cent of the 
total. This was foLlowd by 25.4 per conf of 
Osaka and 5 per cent of Nagoya. 

Both Tokj'o and Osaka are the centers of 
occur i ilea transaction. Formerly, these 
two cities were almost equally b.'iianced 
with each other. However, today Tokyo is 
increasing importance ns a result of the 
concentration of the national economy on 
the metropolis and of the highly developed 
means of communication. 

Tran^taotlonn In debenturea^ in addition to 
slocks^ arc conducted only at these ex- 
chan gOB. 

Ill prewar daya^, securities exchanges were 
stock companies^ but in the postwar period 
exchanges have been made membership or- 
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ffajLizatlcai^ cdnsistin^ of 3«curitle« cdr- 
por^tionfl. 

TranMjuliong in ntock 1 ^ uni aceuritiea at 
art open only to 
mciiilK?r deiJei^. The main bualnea* of the 
j^ecurity dealer is to ^ell and buy Taluablo 
paperft at the request of his custometat 
in securities on his uurn accounts and aell 
neiv securities to subscribers. 

There nre about 700 securities companies 
throughout the country, mcluding those 
which are not members of the securities 
exchanges. 

There was not a suffkiently developed 
securities market in this country in the 
prewar period due partly to the concen¬ 
tration of capital on zaihatsu cumpaples. 
How'cverf in the poatw^ar period the aecud^ 
ties market came to ssainPe greater im¬ 
portance as a reault of dissolution of 
bai^u^ Another ncRsoii for tbia increade la 
importance was that there was a pressing 
need for corporations to increase their 
owned capita! as against watered assets due 
to the postwar inflation. 

In prewar days stocks were concentrated 
in tbe hands of zaibatsu companies and 
bimking institutiDiiSr while today there is 
a great increase in the number of stock¬ 
holders nmong the ordinary public. 

Transactions are made in a board room 
of the exchange among tbe members or 
their agents called hadacki in the morning 
and afternoon sessions. The principal form 
of transaction is the spot transaction or 
actual deli very of stocks and bonds. Deal¬ 
er? are not permitted to conduct tmns- 
Bctiona on a time bargain system. Accord¬ 
ing to tbe regulations, actual delivery of 
stocks and bonds U made within four day a 
after the date of purchase or sale. 

There is another more or lesa specula¬ 
tive method of transaction called "^credit 
tra]i:*actioii'^ patterned after the American 
"margin transact ion". 

In this transaction method the cuatofner 
can actually buy and sell short by deposit¬ 
ing a certain amount of motiey, as a dehclt 
Is covered temporarily by aecurlties corpo¬ 
rations or by a special organ called a se^ 
curities bnancijig corporations^ 


There is a strong decnand voiced by se¬ 
curities corporations for the revival of time 
bargain^ under the credit transaction 
system speculative transactiona are natur¬ 
ally limited in scale. 

A remarkable feature of the postwar 
securities market is the securities invest* 
ment trust. It is true that there wna a 
securities investment trust system even in 
prewar days but it limited in scale as 
w^ell ss in its social and econainjc gigiiLfi- 
eance. 

This securities in vestment system rapid¬ 
ly developed In this country in the postwar 
period oftEt the enforcement of the Secu¬ 
rities Investment Trust Law' In 1951, 

Securities investment trust funiLi, ope¬ 
rated by larger aecaritiea corporations and 
amounting to some €0 million chiefly 
marie up of small omounta of suhscriptions 
by the ordinary public, are exerting con- 
aiderahle effects on the movements of stock 
prices. 

The debenture transaction market^ which 
was reopened in 1956, is not active, as most 
of the debentuTea Issued in the postwar 
period are in the hands of banking Insti¬ 
tutions and are not circulated in such quau- 
titics as in the prewar days. 

Commodities exchange 

There are 20 conunodities exchanges in 
all throughout the countr5% Including the 
Q^^ka Sampm (Three Staples.! Exchange, 
the Tokyo Textiles Exchange, and the 
Yokohama Eaw Siht Exchange. Trans¬ 
acted at these exchanges nre cotton yam 
{Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya}, rayon dIament 
yarn j; Tokyo, OKokat FukuiL spun-rayon 
yam (Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya i, raw silk 
(Yokobamn, Kobe), wool yam (Tokyo* 
Osakii^ Nagoya)* dried cocoons iToyohashL 
Maebashi), augar {Tokyo* Osaka, Shimo- 
nosekl-MojDp rubber {TnkyD, KuheL grains 
«Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Nsgoyo, Shimoimseki- 
Mojif Otoru}, and marine products fOtaru* 
Hakodate). 

Main agricultural products transacted am 
soy-beans, red beanst and itxirch. Rice m 
not included among them» oa it Is now 
placed under Government control Dried 
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and other matide products 
iatre trajuiacted at the Ejikodute Marine 
Products Exch.iinge^ which is known as the 
only exchange in the world where marine 
products are exclusively traniActed. 

Commodities exebangea are also member¬ 
ship organisations, and only the members 
of these exchanges are permitted to trade 
there. The members are mostly made np 
of manufacturerSr producers, w^holesalera, 
and subsidiary companies of securities 
corporationa* Further* some of them are 
brokers and retailers. 

Transactions are mostly in futures, and 
the limit of future delivery called gengettu 
differs according to the kinds of com^ 
modi ties. Futures transaction, which la a 
form of settlement transactionp Is more 
speculative in characteri particularly in the 
case of grains, than securities tranjactiom 
Before the w^ar rice the principal 
item transacted at commodities exchanges. 
However# as it ia still under Government 
control, cotton yam is now the most im¬ 


portant article. The center of cotton yarn 
transactions ts OsakUp w*hcre there are 
many cotton spinners and textile hrms. The 
amount of transaction in the Oaaka market 
ia about HI times greater than ita coun¬ 
terpart in Tokico- 

O^aka and Fukui are two large centers 
of rayon filament yam trimsaetioap while 
Nagoya Is the center of wool yam trojia- 
actloiL 

III prewar days, the world followed with 
keen attention the moves of raw silk prices 
quoted at the Yokohama Baw Silk Ex¬ 
change. Howeveri the production of raw 
silk and its exports have declined sharpl5' 
in the postwar periods 

Frlces of rubier* for whkh Japan entire^ 
ly depend on foreign supplies# more or lesa 
faithfully follow the price nuctuatlons in 
the Singapore and New York markets. 

Sugar, which la also an imported item^ 
is limited in the range of price movementSp 
as there is a political need to stabilize the 
price. 


XII BANKING AND MONEY 
MARKETS 


General Sur\"ey 


The new* guveroment established by the 
Meiji Restoration in 1868 discarded what* 
ever di4cal and economic systems had been 
in use under the feudal regime in order to 
modernize Japanese economy. It therefore 
introduced an eeopotnic eystem mudelied on 
those in use in progressive Weatem coim- 
tries. The system adopted was necessarily 


modified by the fact that Japanese economy 
had to achieve in a short time the same 
level reached by other countries over the 
relatively' long period of gradual develop¬ 
ment siuee the beginniag of the Industrial 
Revolution. The transplanted economic 
syatem has therefore assmned cbaructer- 
fatks peculiar to Japan# of which the finan- 
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cla3 aapects are no Exception. Apart from 
the B ape£le« of cpoperative lottery, 

the Japanese financial flyntemi while basical¬ 
ly like that of proirrcaslve countries of 
Europe and America^ liaa^ neverthelesiH, its 
own peculiar cbaracteristLca. Four of these 
are especially noteworthy: 

A. The dofninance of the financial in* 
stiiutions over the stuck eKchanite. 

B, The insufficient development of the 
short-term monos" markeL 

C* The close relatiunship between state 
finance and the money markeL 

D. The ^reat dependence of Japniic^e 
finance on the central bank. 

Dominance 

of the financial institutions 
over the stock exchange 

In Western countries there is a marked 
distinction between the work done by banka 
and that done by the stock exchan^es^ 
Banks deal with short-term monetary af¬ 
fairs whereas ton^^term financial business 
is carried on by the stock exchani^es. In 
Japan a theoretically complete security 
ayAtem of atocka> stock market and deben-^ 
tures has existed side by aide with the bank¬ 
ing system since the beginiiLng of the Mei ji 
Era* In prscticCf howeverf mast deben- 
tuTCfl have been In the hands of banks so 
that loans of funds to pay for the buying 
or sellidg of shares have been made by 
banka to investment companies and in¬ 
dividuals with stocks hs security for the 
funds loaned. Morem''erp the need for pro¬ 
tracted loans which customarily are raised 
by some form of securities, cither shares or 
debenturesr has in Japan been supplied 
chiefly by the banks through iong-term 
loans. Japanese banks, therefore, while 
theoretically following the English deposit 
lianks whose business is to receive short¬ 
term bans and to supply short-term operat¬ 
ing funds, Bs n matter of fact hate become 
more like mortgage banks on the style of 
the German hypotheic banks. Japoneac 
banking despite its outward similarities to 
them has developed Into something quite 
different from the financial systems it chose 
as models. The particular feature under 
consideration here points to the fact that 


Japanese economy after the MeiH Restora¬ 
tion because of its rapid development and 
accelerated iuduslrialmtion could not wait 
for an accumulation of capital but had lo 
force its gro^vth artificially by the full 
employment of the credit-creating power 
of the banking system* Thus the influence 
of banking interests In the financial ^y^tem 
became preponderantly great to the detrl- 
Eoent of economic democratization. After 
the World War II directives aimed at 
aueh democritizatton tried to effect a with- 
draw^al of the banka from long-term finan¬ 
cial negotiations. As a matter of facU 
however* banka are not only engaged in 
short-term credit, but they are also con¬ 
siderably involved in long-term loons. 

Insufficient development 
of the short-tenn money market 

In Western countries there ban been con¬ 
siderable development of call-money and of 
discount markets which serve to keep funds 
circulating among banks and to repleniah 
reserves. Even before the World War 11 
Japanese call-money and discount markets 
were backward in growth with only very 
small funda in these markets. The post- 
w^a^ inflation brought a steady decline in 
transactions by drafts* Horeoverp the idea 
or replenished reserves was an Idea which 
Vk'os gradually weakened m the minds of 
hankers^ As a result the dependence of 
banks upon the eenirol bank became ever 
more complete. Funds handled in the call- 
money and discount markets consEquently 
l>ecame negLigib1e> but the recent return 
to a state of financial '^narmalcy"* ha^ 
brought a considerable increase in these 
fuDtk although they stlSi foil short of the 
prewar slandarcL The discount market 
h.w^ .shown less recovery than that of caii^ 
money. 

Close relationship 
bet\^'een state finance and 
money market 

Since the Meiji Restgi-ation vast sums 
have been invested with the purpose of 
developing Japaiie^ economy* Jt has, how- 
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evisTi Iran bnpoftaLble to rfii&e all through 
prlvata aecurity and financial institutions, 
therefore a large portion of government 
funds collected by taxes and postal savings 
has been allocated for investment in im¬ 
portant industries. This money has thus 
been used in the develupineat of such key m- 
duatries rs the notionajiaing of trunk rail¬ 
way linesj the establishment of the Yawata 
Iron Foundry, the pro\'ifilffli of Hubsidies for 
the construction of vessels and for other 
industrial projects. This policy of Invest* 
ment in special banks and corporatjoua was 
pursued throughout the Meijl Era and has 
until recently been a part of the govern- 
mental program. 

Great dependence of Japanese 
finance on the central bank 

The Japanese ftnanoial systern, as has 
been notej. in the raisliig of funds mid^ea 
more use of banks than of Inveatmeata and 
in the ease of the er^t-crcating power of 
the banks proving Inadequate the shortage 
is covered by the use of govemmeat funds. 
In the last resort where both these means 
atill prove insufFlcientp recourse Is had to 

Types of Financial 

The Bank of Japan 
Banka 

Ordinary banks {those with trust ac^ 
counts excepted) 

Long-term credit bankj 
Foreign exchange bank 
Trusts 

Ordinary banks with trust accounta 
Insurance companie* 

Life insurance companicfl 
MiscellaneouB casualty and inland inarine 
iuHuranee companies 
Financial institutions for small huainess 
Mutual loan and savings banks 
Credit assoclnlions iind credit cooperative 
associationa 

Central bank for commercial and indus¬ 
trial cooperatives 

Agriculture, forcslrj- and fishery financial 
institutions 


MONEY" MARKETS 

notes issued by tbe central bank, the Bank 
of Japan. Looked at from the point of view 
of the banks such financing of industrin! 
and other enterprises by loans from the 
Bank of Japan means that loans exceed 
deposits causing what is called *"over-laaa'\ 
Looked at from the viewpoint of state fi¬ 
nance, the deficit in government funds since 
they cannot be replenished from the pcople^s 
savings, must necessarily lead to the ac¬ 
ceptance of bonds or loans from the Bank 
of Japan. Since the restoration of normal¬ 
ized financial relations this state of over¬ 
loan has been somewhat ameliorated. In 
the case, however, of a sadden increase in 
demands for moneyj a situation which is 
quite likeiy to occur, and intensifying of 
over-loan may result because of the insuf¬ 
ficient development of the shortterm money 
market. 

At the dose of this general survey it is 
not irrelevant to mention the kinds of fi¬ 
nancial Istitutions. There are, of course^ 
many wa^-s in which they might be divided, 
but here they are classified with some modL 
fications, according to the Economic Sta¬ 
tistics Monthly Report of the Statistics 
Bureau of the Bank of Japan. 

Institutions in Japan 

Agricultural cooperative ossoclatlotia 
Credit federations of Agricultural co¬ 
operatives 

General cooperative bank of agriculture 
and forestry 

Government financed institutions 
Japan Eevelopment Bank 
Exporl-lmport Bank of Japan 
Small business finance corporation 
Agriculturep forestry and fishery finam:^ 
corporation 

Housing loan corporation 
Special government funds 
Trust fund bureau 

Postal life insurance and postal annuities 
Besides these institutions there are the 
following money markets: 

Call-money markets and call-money brok¬ 
ers 
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Biiicoiiut nisricct And bill’brokerB 
Stock market (Stock Ewhange and *t«k 
coinpaDies^ 


The relative lipportanee bwika and 
other ftnimciai inatitutions is aho™ in the 
followinfi^ table- 


TiHle L PrliCtpiE fuinli lad t\ limncfal iHititHlJaia Sept, 1955 

BUlkin i^fn) 


Banks 

TrtLflta 

Life liiaiiFSTi£e 

Miflcellane&us casualty Uumrance 
Mutual loan and saving banks 
Credit asiociations 
Central bank far cominertSal and 
induiitrial cooperatives 
Agricultural coopemlive and 
iLTodit federatfona of afrkiiltiiral 
cooperatives 

Central cooperative bank of 
agriciilliire and fomtry 
Government financed inatitutiotia 
Trust fund bureau 
Postal life iijsurance and postal 
annuities 

Total including other financial 
lunitutiona 
Overlapping accounts 
Ket Totd 


Deposits 

Loans and 
Discounts 

Securities 

3A«2*T 

smi 

HTOwO 

38rrj 

\Bh2. 

7tt2 


83l7 

49,1 

7BL3 

1L4 

29^ 

miA 


14.4 

2ei.3 

204.6 

20.6 

12J 

56J2 

LT 

AUJi 


1&2 

mj 

0L7 

2W 


64P.3 

14:8 

S14X 

535:2 

176J 

2mi 

m 

102 


S»759J6 

OOSuO 

-457,4 

286.9 

14.9 

5^5 

5.472^ 

6303 


Other financial institutions cover credit cooperative asspclations, ^bor Pe^ito^ 
fishery cooperative associationa and fderations of fishery credit cwperative 
soclBtion4^ 


t 

B5» 


The Bank of Japan 

Like all other central bunks of the ^'orld, 
the Bank of Japan is the organ of the 
government in tnonetarj* policy and credit 
control US the issuer of paper moneys &3 the 
bankers' bunk and as the govemmeiit^s 
bank, carrying Out the currency policy 
through ni! three functions. 

The Bank of Japan has adopted a syetein 
of issuing bank notes which provider a 
desirable moderate degree of elasticity. 
The Finance Minister determinea the maxU 
mam amount of an issue but if the Bank 
deems It necesasLry and issue in excess of 
the amount fi]ced is posaibLe. Although 
formerly converAion to gold as wdl m free 
import and export of gold was parmisslble, 
now this Is not allowed so that the Japanese 
issue of paper money msny be considered 
os an example of controlled currency. As 


a reault of the recent favorable internation¬ 
al balance of trade,, the Honk of J apan s 
asBets in foreign currencies have increased 
with a view to the replenishment of its re¬ 
serves in gold and in foreign currencies. 
For the details of the issue of notes by the 
Bank of Japan refer to the section on cur¬ 
rency in "General Survey of Japanese 
Economy*^ 

Besides the got^emment the only clients 
of the Bonk of Japan ore finnnclaJ institu- 
tions, hence it is solely a bankers' bank, 
fts transactions with its clients consist 
chiefiy in receipt of deposita from themp 
rediscount of their hills+ loons—^th ordi¬ 
nary and 111 foreign exchange—and the pur* 
chose and oole of stocks with bonks. The 
deposits from its client banka amoiLDt to 
no more than just enough to seltle the 
Clearing House Balancen and there is 
neither the law nor the custom prescribing 
that part of the reserves of bonks be cen- 
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tralisccd in the Bank of Japan. Con^iequent- 
\y% there is no reserve systein in Japan ns 
la iDoderji European and American coun¬ 
tries. 

In principle the Bank of Japan's sale and 
purchase of securities la done directly with 
the financial institutions concerned for no 
operations in the open market arc done 
by the central hank itt Japan as In Western 
countries. Therefore, its deaUngs in se¬ 
curities as a means of currency policy 
might be called an operatioup but never an 
open market operation. Another import¬ 
ant instrument of the currency policy U 
the discount or money rate pdlicy which 
until recently has been widely used. The 
continuance of the favorable international 
trade balance, however, reflected in the 
decrease of loans from the Bank of Japan 
which has flhifted the focus of Its activity 
to security operations with a view to the 
forming of a reserve system. 

As the oSicial hank of the government^ 
the Bank of Japan receives as deposits all 


the funds accruing to the Finance Depart¬ 
ment and out of these all government pay- 
men ta are iiiad& in case governmetit funds 
arc inadequatOt the Bank of Japan must ac¬ 
cept government boi]d$ to cover the short- 
agen During the Second World "War vast 
sums were raised by such bonds In order 
to make the budget balance^ thus inevitably 
paving the way to inflation. After the war 
the acceptance of such bonds was prohibited 
by law and now the Bank accepts only 
short-term govertimeiit securities. 

Because of its ofldcial character^ the Bank 
of Japan by a special enactment has been 
cons titu ted a j u ridieal peraun. The govern¬ 
ment owns 51 percent of the capital and 
the rest is held by hnanclnl instltuLlons and 
individuals. The currency policy Is formu¬ 
lated by a policy board organised within 
the Bank which consists of the president 
who represents the board of directors, and 
of representatives of the governinent, of 
financial Interests and of Industry, 


Table 2. Pricelpal Acciuiiti of Ibi Itolt af lajita QcU I9SB 

(Unit: Billion 

AoaetH Liabilities 


Gold and gold bullion 

0.4 

Xotea issued 

549.3 

Bills rediBcounbed 

31^ 

Deposits from Qnencinl 
institutions 

2.1 

Loans 

51.^ 

Deposits from Government 

5U 

Losnt in foreign escchange 

16.1 

Beserves 

254 

Bonds 

451.1 

Capital 

0.1 

Assets in foreign currency 

142,5 

SurpliiMTs 

lU 

Others 

85u8 

Others 

I27.fi 

Total 

T6t.B 

Total 

767J 


Banks 

The prepondertmt role of honks in the 
Japanese hnoitclal ia evident from a 

couaidcration of the fact that at the end of 
September, 1955 the manipulation of most 
deposits, loans and securities was in thkr 
hands. At that time there were 86 banks^ 
83 of which were ^tablished by the Bank 
Act. Tow were long-term credit banks and 
ope, a foreign ejcchange hank- Thtsse owing 
their existence to the Bank Act (commonly 
called "ordinary iMinks*';, include tw'elve 


dty hanks with headquartera in large cities, 
sixty-five local bunks which have their head- 
quarters in leading cities of the different 
sectiona of the country, and six truat banksp 
This dlatributiun cm be seen in the follow* 
lag table: 


Table 3. Nciibtrt ti BaaM 


Ordinary bonks 

83 

City banks 

12 

Local banka 

65 

Trust banks 

6 

Long-term credit hanks 

2 

Foreign exchange bank 

1 
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Tjbie 4. PriKtpil Accduat} of taiiki Jn jip?n Scpi., 1355 

(Umt; Billion 


Assets 


Liabilities, 


Loans made 

3.030d 

Ddpoiils received 


Bills discounted 

ISHW 

Current a/e 

mA 

Loan in fund 

jjasa5 

General deposit 

m7 

Securitiei 

470;j 

Fixed doposit 

L49U 

Cush excluding stamps and bills 

mi 

Loans received 

leg^ 

Depoflits mode 


Call-money 

5S.9 

Call-mtmey 


Capital 

4S^ 

Othera 

id69ii 

Others 

1,051 

Total 

4.7agJ 

Total 

4,7eS;ii 


The principal accounts of these banks are 
given in Table 4. 

It mwat be noted that annong the above 
banks are not included the Bank of JapaTi> 
f.e., the central bank, the mutual loan and 
sadngs banka in the cateFor>' of liiiandaJ 
ini^tltutions for smuLL business and the 
speeiuJ banks that are government ftnancial 
mstitutiens. 

Ordinary Banks 

Ordinary banks are establLahed under 
conditions determined by the Bank Act 
passed in 1927. Their functions are to 
handle deposits and money trajiafera^ to 
make loans and to undertake InvestTnenta in 
stocks. In form these biitika are something 
like commercial or deposit banks in progres¬ 
sive countries in Europe and America^ 
Japanese banks» however, are characterized 
by the great proportion of fi^ced deposits in 
the total sum of deposits and the preponder¬ 
ance of loans In the total assets. This Is, 
in fact, to be expected fer It b merely a 
rejection of the undeveloped state of the 
stock market referred to in the ^'General 
Sun^ey". With regard to money transfer 
and exchange within the country there ia 
no restriction ^ but only those banka au¬ 
thorized by the Finance Minister in accord¬ 
ance with the allpiUtiona of the Foreign 
Exchange and Foreign Trade Control Act 
can engage in foreign exchange. Besides 
the thirty-one ordinary bankSp which up to 
the end of September, had received 

such powers and w^hich are known '^au¬ 
thorised banks for foreign exchange/' two 
long-term credit banks, to be referred to 
laterp have the ^ame rights Ui thia connec¬ 


tion. Hence there are ^irty-three banks 
dealing in foreign exchange. Formerly, 
trust business was handled cscluaively by 
tru:9t companies I The^e have ceased to 
euxifft, so at present ordinary banks au¬ 
thorised by the Finance Minister can sub¬ 
sidiarily engage In Lruat buelncas. In this 
case, bowever, the accounts of the trust and 
of the deposit transactions mast be kept 
separately. Ai the end of September. ItloS 
they numbered seventeen. 

Oedinafy banks are under the strict 
auporvisiou of the govemmenL Authori¬ 
zation of the Finance Minister is necessary 
for the establishment of any bank and for 
each of its bmneheSp aa well as for the 
undertaking of any other work by the of^ 
fleers of the bankn The banks are also 
subject to the Inspection of their busmen 
state by the Finance Minister Japanese 
bunks have adopted the branch banking 
syateia with the totaJ number of branches 
amounting to 5505 and with an average of 
54 branches per bank. 

City banks. The ordinary banks that 
have headquatem In the big cities are com^ 
parntively few In number^ but their import¬ 
ance is far greater than the more numer^ 
ous local banks because of the sixe of their 
traniiactions in deposits, in bane and In 
their security holdings. They may there¬ 
fore^ usually called ^'big ba^lks'^ Their 
clients, moreover, are principally the big 
businesses and in that they dilTer from local 
banks, 

Lo<al bankit. The banks which have 
theb- main oflfkea In smaller cities far 
exceed the city banks in number, but the 
deposita and tnans handled per local bank 
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fall far behind those of any city bank One 
result of this is that for these banks the 
Incidental coat to depositH js relatively high. 
Their chief customers are the more pro¬ 
sperous small businesses and in this lies 
their raison d'etre. 

Trust banks. In 1948 all trust com¬ 
panies hitherto engaged in trust business 
were converted to ordinary banks engaging 
in extensive banking enterprises* But in 
continuance of their past tradition consider¬ 
able emphasis has been given to trnst busi¬ 
ness, Because of this specialized work 
they have been authorized to style them¬ 
selves, “tfiuit banks,*^" So in substance they 
may be aaid to be trust companies that also 
deal in banking, hut legally they arc con¬ 
sidered to be ordinary banks with trust 
business as a subsidiary undertaking, and 
in no ficuce can they bo called trust com- 
patiiea. 

Long-Term Credit Banks 

As has been explained, Japnn^a ordinary 
banka, unlike banks In We,stem countries, 
in addition tn ahort-lerm credit have been 
engaged to a considerable extent in long¬ 
term loans, the funds for which would nor¬ 
mally be prcfccured through the atcwk tnarkeL 
by the issue x>f shares of debentures. But 
because of the limited number of stocks 
dealt with in the stock exchange^ Japanese 
businesses must depend on the banks for 
the long-term loans needed in their euter- 
prises. In order to meet this requirement 
on the one hand, and to relieve the ordumry 
banks of their burden of long-term credit 
on the other, the Long-Term Credit Bank 
Act wa^ pa&eed in 1952 thus enfating bankii 
specializing In this type of financial nego¬ 
tiation g. These hanks, oa their name 
shows, have as their function readily to 
supply long-term funds. While not dif¬ 
fering from ordinary banks In principle, 
they are authoriaed to issue debentures to 
twenty time* the amount of their capital, 
and their deposita are received only from 
the govemmentp from local official corporat- 
ings, and from their customers for loans. 
Their business Is confined to the supply of 
equipment and long-term operating ftinda^ 
discount of bllU. guuranty of debts and ac¬ 


ceptance of drafts for honor. At present 
there are two banks under this designation, 
the nTapon Industrial Bank and the Japan 
Long-Term Credit Bonk 

Foreign Excfmnge Barik 

The enactment in 1954 of the Foreign 
Exchange Bank Act provided for the estab¬ 
lishment of banks which would specialize in 
foreign exchange and related financial busi¬ 
ness and so Bmoothed the way for inter¬ 
national finance* By the act only those 
banks established by its authority wore 
meant to engage in foreign exchange, hut 
the ordinal}' banks and long-term credit 
banks which had the right to deal in foreign 
exchange continued to be called authorized 
banks for foreign exchange. Because of 
thia name the foreign exchange bank pro¬ 
perly so called m numbered with the ordi¬ 
nary banks authorized for foreign exchange 
in the Foreign Exchange and Foreign Trade 
Control Acts. Although the foreign ex¬ 
change bank deals in ordinary bank busi¬ 
ness, such as receiving depoaita and making 
loam, but loans, for instance, are confined 
to funds directly connected with foreign 
trade and other transaotion^ abroad. 
Branches may be established only in places 
important from the standpoint of foreign 
trade. At preaent the Bank of Tokyo is 
the only foreign exchange bank 

Trusts 

Formerly there existed truat companiefi 
apeciallzing In trust business, but they have 
now been replaced by the six trust banks 
and the eleven ordinary banks that abm deal 
in inist business. It has been noted that 
in the latter the general banking business 
and trust biisineas are kept in quite separate 
accounts. At present besides money in 
trust, investment loans and stocks are re¬ 
cognized. ''Loans Investment Trusts'' ia 
the term applied to loans to important 
Industries, W'MIe ^'slocks investment Busi¬ 
ness"* is that carried on through investments 
in securities at the direction of security 
catnpapies. The beneficiary's document in 
this connection Is obtainable by an Jndlvi- 
duid as bis actual dividend. In both these 
types of trust* dividends are puyable ac- 
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cordifl^ to the nctual r^isulta. The priacLpal 
Li BfUJirsjiteed in loiiiis iiiv^tment tcustSf 
while in stock* investment tnisLd, it ia ootp 
but the investment may be refunded in an 
amount ecceedin? the principalr according: 
to the fluctuation of the stocks in which 
that principal has been invested. 

Insnrmwe Companies 

Only a general Bur%'ey of the financial 
aspects of insurance will be made here. 
For its other aspects and the funetiona of 
insurance companies;, refer to the treatment 
of Insurajice in the chapter "Social Fro- 
blems.*’ 

Before the Second World War Life in- 
sumnee companies heid vast amounts of 
shares on the strength of the proved stabi¬ 
lity of their funds. Because of the infla¬ 


tion during nnd after the war, the actual 
value of their inveetable funds depreciated 
and brought about decrease in their prestige 
aa financial institutions* Thanks to the 
irecent stabilisation of currency* the return 
of such companies tn their former status ii 
gradually being eifected- 

The casualty and inland marine insurance 
companies were not dealt such a heavy 
blow during the period of inflation as that 
received by the life insurance companies. 
Moreover, their recoverj' has been brisker 
and more complete than that of the life in¬ 
surance companies. Under the super\^islon 
of the Finance Minister, there are twenty 
life insurance companies and twenty in¬ 
surance companies covering fire, marine* 
inland transportation and other risks. 


tab It 5* Pfiscieii Trust Accauuti it Japineit flanltj SspL, laSS 

(Unit! Billion y^u> 


Assets 


Li«hiUtie« 


t^cani 

185.2 

Money in trust 

UtJG 

Securities 


Loans investment trust 

100.7 

Securities invested in irUit 

mji 

Securities investment trust 

^4 

rh if ^ 

Call-money 

12.7 

Others 


Others 

LL7 



TqUI 


Total 

SW.9 


Tabli 6. 


PriDCrpiL Acuufits if Intunnce Cunpanies in Ji^in S«pt., 1955 

^TJnit: Btflion 


Jtisurance covering firct inarme^ inland 
Life maurance transportation risks, etc. 


Contractuai tunounts 

hmA 

7A^ 

Loans 

83,7 

1L4 

Securltieii 

4sa 


Real cfitate 

1Bj€ 

IIjO 

Deposits made 

as 

9SL^ 

Total assets 

161.5 

803 


Financial InstUutiom for Small 
Business 

Such financial institutions as banks, 
trusts, and Inaurauce companies spoken 
about in previous sect ions find it diiliiiult 
to provide small businesses with needed 
monetary' aid because of the high coat and 
great risks involved in such transactions. 
In order to supply this necessary help miipy 
cooperative institutions have been orgoniis- 
ed for mutual aid. Yet even these st times 


prove insufficient so that the government 
has bad to assist these coopersUve financial 
Institutions with funds to help the mone¬ 
tary turn-over and to make up for shortage. 
Such semi^fficiat financial institutionn are 
called "financial institutiona for snmU busi¬ 
ness." 

Mutual Joan and saving* hanks* Even 
in early times there eadsted in Japan the 
IfLstitutiuns called ifin/iii. A certain number 
of pii^ple voluntarltj' contributed sums at 
fixed periods to a fund. This fund* mcreaa- 
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ed by investment was then Teapportioned 
from time to time by lottery or by auctioii* 
Thua the orij^Lnal aura or principal invested, 
though never returned in a blocks doa^p 
nevertheless, corae batk to the donor in 
irartuUmenta, The iinancia] company band- 
ling such buBinesA was o^ied a "'mnjin 
company**. The Mntnai Loan, and Saving 
Bank Act of lt>51 restyled the mujin com¬ 
panies as mutual loan and savings banks 
and authorized them to engage in banking 
business as well as in At the end 

of September, 1955 there were seventy-one 
banks of this t 3 *pe. 

Credit associaliona and credit Coopera¬ 
tive aasoeiatlpna. In 194 7^ a law concern- 
mg cooperative associations for shall buii- 
nesaes and allied intereats was enacted. 
This authorized small businesses or workers 
in any district to form associations which 
would receive deposits from their members 
and make loans to therm This h the 


"^credit cooperative association.^ In 1951 
the '^Credit Assoclatjon Act” promoted to 
credit associations such credit cooperative? 
as received deposit from others besides 
ni 0 inber$ of the cooperatives. These in¬ 
stitutions which has credit coopemllves 
had been under the governor of the pre¬ 
fecture were subjected to doser financial 
supen'^isicai under the Finance Minister. 
At the end of Septerahevp 1955 the credit 
Associations numbered 564, and the credit 
cooperative S78. 

The CentraJ Bank for Comiiicrciai and 
Industrial OaopEratlves. This bank, es¬ 
tablished by a special enact-ment in 1938 has 
the privilege of issumg debentures. It is 
under the joint ownership and management 
of the government and of the cooperative 
assodatloriB for small business. Its func¬ 
tion is to receive deposits from and make 
loans to subsidiary ussociationg and their 
members. 


Tabis T. Priiclpal AcciunU |1 Japifitif Finaaslil linLitibiin far Small Idsiniu SipUmbef, tSIS 
_ (Unit: Hillien 



Mutual 
loan and 
savings 

Credit 

MsocUtions 

Credit 

cooperative 

aasorlatlnns 

CentrpJ liauk 
for cummercial 
and industrinl 
cooperativeif 

Deposits received 

CodCH buttons in lastal- 
menbi 

178J6 

21^ 

26La 


12£ 

received 

l-d 


^4 

lA 

Debentures 


— 


39.4 

Capitals 

I^nS made 

Remune ration 

ISA.! 

144^5 

S04JG 

3.1 

35vS 


Securities 

1441 

20 j6 


L7 

Depc>9iU lUAde 

22,T 


8,0 

a7 


Bank m Support of Natural Re- 
smirces 

The lack of sources of ready eapitel that 
has been spoken of with regard to small 
business also holds true for agriculture and 
for the develqpnient of forestry and fishery 
products. In order to remedy the situAlion 
farmers in each cityj, town and village have 
organized agricnltuml cooperative asBocia-^ 
tiotis which not only receive deposltt and 
moke loans poasible among their members, 
but they alao carry on tmnBactioiiA of co¬ 


operative puFcbases, sales and utiUzation of 
equipment used in common. In each pre¬ 
fecture a credit federation of agricultural 
cooperatives has been formed, but at this 
higher rung of the ladder credit negotia¬ 
tions are eatirdy separated from other 
busine.^^ hnanclal and other wise. The 
Central C<ioperative Bank of Agriculture 
and Forestry Is placed over these credit as- 
aodatlonn as their mother bank. It 
receives deposits from its subsidiary finan¬ 
cial Instltutlona and hafi the right to issue 
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debenturei:. The mfricultdraJ cooperative 
^sociations are In^titiitcd on the haais of 
the Agricultural Cooperative Associatioa 
Act passed in 1917. The agricultural co¬ 


operatives engaged in financial bualnesa at 
the end of septemberr 195o numbered 
12,^Slp while the credit federations nnniber- 
ed 46 at the aaine time. 


m\$ S. AcceHnU el SjuXs In SHppQrt qI Katurai flesnarcis 195S 

(Unit: Billion y^n) 


Kind 

City+ tOwTit village 
agricultural 
cooperatives 

Credit federatioas 
of agricultural 
cooperatives 

Central bank of 
agricultural 
cooperativei 

Dcpu?itA received 

4166 

14^1 

64.7 

Loans received 

mj 

276 

^4 

BUls redi^counled 

— 

12A 

— 

Debentares 

— 

— 

34.1 

Capital 

26.0 

2A 


Loans made 

1616 

1076 

OLT 

Securities 

4.7 

llA 

236 

Deposits made 

1376 

676 

04 


Government Fmanced Corpom- 
tions 

The preponderant part played by govern- 
tnent dnanced institutions has already been 
stated. These Institutions exist only to 
supply funds to important industries^ long* 
term loans to foreign tmde^ and any funds 
needed to carry out social iK3llcy and which 
cannot readily be procured through the 
ordinary profit-seeking of cooperative finan¬ 
cial institutions. The one point they have 
in common la that all are public corpora^ 
tions entirely financed by the govemment 

Japan Developmeni Bank. This bank 
was established by a special act in 1951 
and haa aa its funetton the supplying of the 
long-term funds needed to rehabilitate Japa¬ 
nese ecoiLomy and to quicken the develop- 
tnent of indnstries. It also assists and 
advises ordinary financial institutions. Its 
assets are its capital and lonns from the 
government and from foreign capital It 
has no authority t<J Issue debentum or to 
receive deposits^ Loans are chlefiy made 
for the development of electric power 
sources, for the construction of ocean-going 
vessels and for the nationahraiioi] of the 
coal iron and steel industries. 

Japan Export-Import Bank, The bust- 
nesB of this bank established by spf?clal act 
in 1951 la to finance the export of msterjalSp 
etc.* for which repayment will be delayed- 


The funds it uses come from its capital 
from loans from the government and from 
foreign capital. It ha^ no authority to 
issue debentures or to receive deposits. 

Small Business Finance Corporation. 
An enacLment of 195^^ esisbllshed this cor^ 
poration with the function of supplying 
funds needed by smaU businesses but 
which could be obtained only with diflkulty 
from ordinary linimclal Institutions, Its 
source of funds Is its capital and loans from 
the government- It has no authority to 
issue debentures or to receive deposits. In 
its source of funda and in the reatrictions 
m to their use It is .'limllar to the three foL 
lowing corporattupa. 

Agrioulturep Fores^try' and Fisher>' Fi¬ 
nance Corporntion. The purpose of this 
corporation established by special act in 
1953 is to supply at a low rate of interest 
long-term funds to those who need such 
money for the malntenunce and Improve- 
ment of their productive powder in agricul¬ 
ture or in forestyj' and ilshcry and who 
would find It difficult to procure such funds 
through ordinary financial chanoda. 

People^a Finance Corpora tiotii Fstnb- 
llshed by special act in 1949^ the People'a 
Finance Corpora Lion functions to s^upply 
funda for their work to the common labor¬ 
ing people w^ho would find It difficult to pro¬ 
cure such monetar>' aid through ordinary 
financial instltuticna. 
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H«u»$ng CurpciraUotL la order 

thet tht cotnoaon |>eopk may construct 
bouses in which they can lead healthy cul¬ 
tural the Housing Loan Conioratloii 

was established by a special act in 1050. 


Its aim is to supply funds for building 
houses to people who would find it difficult 
or impossible to find the necessary funds 
elsewhere. 


Table B. h'iacipjl Accsuiits of fi4fersnent Finaflced Cflfiiratiaas Stpi^ 195S 

(Unit: BLlIknt yra) 



Loans 

Securities 

Leans from 
goTemment 

CaptUl 

Japan Ikvclopment Bank 

mA 


127.« 


Japan Expon-Import Bank 


±1 

&0 

SElO 

Small Bualnesa Finance 

4L£ 

oja 

iZ7 


Corporation 

Ajrriculture, Forestry and 

19^ 



4iGa 

Fishery Finance Corporation 

People's Finance Corporation 

42^ 

— 

18*1? 

20-0 

Housing LotkA Corporation 

m 

02 

36*5 

42.5 


Speciai Government Funds 

In this section only those special govem- 
ment accounts connected with finance which 
are operated by the government as financial 
inatitutlotiA are considered^ 

Trust Fund Bureau. The postal savings 
handJed at the post offices throughout the 
country are not applied to loanj or sccurj* 
ties by the post offices thefusalves but are 
put in trust of the special account called 
*'Tniftt Fund Bureau” (""Deposit Depart¬ 
ment” prior to 1951) and along with funds 
in trust from such special accounts as Wel¬ 
fare Insumnco they are Applied to the pur¬ 
chase of government bondSj local bonds and 
to government financial institutions. 

Postal Life Insurance and Postal Annul' 
ties. These two funds are types of life 
insurance and annuities and government 
enterprises which are handled by the post 
offices. The money collected In this way 


was, after the World War IL put in trust 
in the Trust Fond Bureauj but since 1953 
it has been operated independently from the 
Trust Fund Bureau. In general^ the clients 
for loans are Local public bodioSp 


Tiblt 10. Priticipif Acci tints af the Spiclif 
OevtreiMtet Fmilt Sept., 1955 

(Unit; Bill Sod yen) 


Trust Fund 
Bureau 


FoBt Officer 
Ijuurance and 
PiHtal Annuity 


LdADS 

S30.2 

B75 

Sccuritlea 

1785 

lOJi 

Fund IB trust 
from Poll 
Office Sov- 

m.2 

_ 

iDga 



Fund in trust 
from other 
than Post 
Office Sav- 
ine. 

SILO 

— 

Others 

816^ 

mi 
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Agriculture in Japan 


Climate 

The Jupaneae island# lie the cast coast 
of Asia and on the western edge of the 
Pacifle, extending from north to south 
tween the latitudes of 45* N and ai*N. The 
olimate varies with the latitude and topo¬ 
graphy, and 13 also inttuenccd by monsoon 
condiUons produced by temperature differ¬ 
ences between air currents moving east 
from the continent and north and west from 
the Pacific Ocean^ 

The rice crop year begins with the plant¬ 
ing of dee duriuff the rainy seasoni which 
extends from mid-June to early July each 
year. During this period the wind blows 
from the tropical ocean toward the conti- 
nent, bringing humid air and heavy rains to 
all of Japan west of 

Typhoons, also a product of monsoon 
influences, are likely to occur during 
August and Seplemberp striking with parti¬ 
cular force in western and suothem 
Japan. These can cause hea\y^ damage to 
agriculture, especially to rlce^ which 
begins to mature during theae months. 
Japanese farmers traditionally estimate 
the moat probable dates for typhoons as 
the 210th day** and the **220th day** from 
Kew Yearns Day according to the lunuF 
calendar> or about September 1 or 2, or 
September 10 to September 12. When these 
days pass without itorms they look for* 
ward to good crops. 


During the winter montha, a cold, north- 
weatom monsoon blows from Siberia, bring¬ 
ing moi.stura from the Japan Sea to the 
western coast of Japan. Blocked by the 
high mountain ranges running the length 
of the main Japanese islands It dumps 
heavy spcwfeU on the northweatern regionn 
Winter crops of wheat* barley and oats* 
etc., cannot be grown in much of this area, 
and the growing aeaaoti for summer crops 
tends to be rather ahorL Agriculture in 
much of the affected area is considered 
poorly developed- 

In apite Qf the wide range In latitude 
covered by the Japanese ialandSp summer 
temperatures do not vary greatly* The 
mean temperature in July In Sapporo, in 
Hokkaido^ is only about lower than 
that in Kagoshima, in Kyushu. This re¬ 
latively uniformiy high average summer 
temperature, com.bined with the develop¬ 
ment of rice varieties adapted to low tem¬ 
peratures has made poaaible the extension 
of flee cullure areas throughout Japan. 

In the winter, on the other hand, cold 
winds from the continent, smd the influence 
of the cold Kurilean Currcait, produce ven' 
lovr temperatures in Hokkaido and Korth- 
eastem Honshn* The mean temperature in 
January in Sapporo is tS-2"C lower than 
that la Kagoahima, ho that the range in 
mean temperature Is nearly twice as great 
as that in July. (Table I). 
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Tabis 1« Maan lanptralnra bp nwBtbt Id |»ain 


Plate 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar* 

Apr* 

May 

Jim. 

JuJ. 

KagoBhima 

eji 

7*4 

10*7 

15J 

18J 

£2*4 


0«ak» 

4*1 

4*3 

7.6 

13.2 

17*7 

21*0 


Tokyo 

3j0 

3L7 

7*0 

12*0 

1B.S 

1!0.6 

24.4 

Sendai 

-06 

-oa 

32 

aa 

ia5 

17j6 

21J^ 

YaniDgatfl 

-1.8 

— 1.4 

02 

8.3 

14J 

10.1 

m 

Sapporo 

—6.3 


-L6 

E2 

10.6 

14J» 

lOJJ 


Plate 

Au(r. 

Sept. 

OcL 

Nov- 

Dec- 

Annual Mean 

KagOi&hilna 

26^ 

242 

18J 

13*7 



loi 

Osaka 

27*3 

33.4 

172 

ILfi 

6.G 


i&j. 

Tokyo 

26*8 

22J. 

1C2 

10.7 

5.4 


140 

Sendai 

23.7 

IM 

13.7 

8J. 

24 


IID 

Yamagata 

24*1 

IM 

12.5 

6^ 

TO 


10.0 

Sapporo 

21*0 

10.4 

9.0 

3^ 

-3J 


7j0 


Topogi'aphy 

Mo^t of Japan mouDLainous and tlU 
iauitei! to airricultur«a More than 6S per 
cent of the total area of Japan has a alope 
of more tiian 15 degreefit ^d of the total 
area, only about 15 per cent la arable* Mo.^t 
of the amall amount of level land ia used 
for rice paddy* ^ITiErever poaalble, hill- 
iiidea are terraced and planted to held cropa 
or orehardSp or Irrigated and used as imddy. 
Because of the density of population, and 
the large number of persons economically 
dependent on agricuUare intensive use is 
made of all cultivable land* 

A^icultmal laboi’ force 
in Japan 

If the years of exceptionully good and 
poor crops are excluded, Japan/a average 


yearly yield of rice is 108,2W^600hL and 
that of wheat and barley is 32,470,hL 
Annual requirements of these grains coni' 
blncd aggregate about 176,783,200 hi, 
indicating a yearly grain shortage of 
36,078*200 hi* 

Many factorSr including especially Ja¬ 
pan's shortage of foreign exchange, and the 
limited alternative employment opportuni¬ 
ties for person? now In agriculture, comhlne 
to require intensive efforts to make up this 
shortage by increased agricultural produc¬ 
tivity in Japan, rather than by importation 
of grain. 

Agriculture Is one of Japan"? nnwt im¬ 
portant industries. Japan's total labor 
force aggregates about 36,000,000 of which 
more than 45 per cent in engaged in agri¬ 
culture. More than GO per cent of all women 
in the labor force are engaged in agricul^ 
ture. These figures Include part time farm 
Labor* partly dephcudcnt on urban employ^ 
mont for Its livelihood* (Table 2)* 


Tible 2. AirECdilunal labsr firce Is iapaa, 19S0 


Item 

NuTOlwr 

Agricultural labor a? per cent of total Isbtfir 

Total Men Women 

Tntal popnlatlun* 

83^^000 




Tutal lahtir fi&rtP* 

35,575,000 




Engaged in agriculture 

4^ ^ r 1 « i _ ri 

16*122.000 

45.8 

35.8 

60.4 


Source: 4rtf o/ nf Jupmt^ /iJSA ^Th# Prime Minister's Ofilcc) 


The agricultural lubor force varies sea- 
sonally from about 13,110,000 In February, 
during the slack season* to about 18,750,000 


in June, during the ric# planting fieasom 
The total area of agricultural land Itk 
Japan la 6*543,737-63 hl^cta^e^, of which 
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about B5 per cent Ib rultivated. The 
niainder is ran^e and graAslaad. There are 
about 6.099p23il farm tmits in Japaa^ each 
coEnjiriBrn? an average of 1.D7 hectarea of 
landp including 0.833 hectares of cuUIvsted 
land and 0.183 hectares of grass and pas¬ 
ture laad* 

Of the cultivated landr about 0.408 hec¬ 
tares are paddj'p (1.337 hectares are planted 
to field crops, and 0.0496 hectares are in 
orchards. More than half of the total 


agricultural land is paddyp and rice la the 
mamatay of both farm inconie and the Japa¬ 
nese diet. About 36 per cent of paddy 
land. Including moat of that located in the 
southern half of Japan^ can be drained and 
planted to ^’heat, barley^ vegetables, or 
other winter crops, after the j-tco crop is 
harvested, ao that the harvested area per 
farmer in these parts of the country is 
substantially larger than the total crapland 
area. 


TMn 3, Uvarafie cish IneiMB af \mntit rimers per rim hmWf. irtm fanti afld nuR farm siarces ryur^ 


Source of cash 
income 

Average amouat of cash 
incoTUQ per farm family 

Non-farm mcomi!! aa percoat 
of total farm Income 

Furraing 

¥ 135,373 

64.1 

Other than farming 

¥ 76 ^ 


Total 

¥ 2n;m 

lOOO 


TibEe 4, PrddieliAf] if selecUtf ram traps 
Id Japai and p«rtanl er telsl cnip lurkcled 


Crop 

Ferceiit of 
crop market^ 

Millet (PanicQw itolieuiu 

la? 

L.) 

Millet (Deccan grass) 

mft 

Millet iPanicum mfli- 

M 

aceum L-} 

Cum 

21.1 

Ruckwheat 

17.7 

Soybeans 

40® 

Red beans 

424 

Green peas 

^1 

Broad beana 

39.6 

White kidney beans 

68.0 

reonuts 

603 

Bice 

61*7 

Barley 

37J0 

Bye 

402 

Wheat 

4GL8 

Sweet potatoes 

54.7 

While polatoefl 

545 

Tamatoea 

70>9 

Watermelon 

7W 

Onions 


Radishes 

382 

Turnips 

242 

AppJvs 

852 

Pears 

86J) 

Grapes 

92A 

Tobacco 

1002 

Tea 

B2.3 

Flos 

9tS 

Reed for at raw niata 

83,1 

Mitnumuta (EdgewoTthia 
chrysatttlia) 

1002 

Rapeseed 

562 


Farm population and fann income 

In 1951, 37,561,860 persons lived on some 
6.099.220 farms ip Japan. Of the 6.11 per¬ 
sons per farm family, 2.S2 worted on their 
own farmsj 0,77 worked elsewhere, and 3.12 
were non-working dependents- 

Because of the smaJJ area of the average 
holding, only 48.6 per cent of farm families 
supported themselves by farming alone in 
1951- Thus, more than half of all farm 
familieii have some non-agricultural anurces 
of income. The data of nop-farm Income 
are ahown la Table 3. 

A number of important crops are grown 
almost entirely for home consumption. 
Table 4 shows the per cent of tctal produc¬ 
tion of the major crops sold through com¬ 
mercial channels. 

Land reclamation and 
improvement 

Japan "a population has increased tre¬ 
mendously since the end of World War 
placing heavy pressure on its food supply. 
At the same time a number of factors, in¬ 
cluding natural disiasters auch as fioods and 
typhoons, and use of agricultural loud for 
factories and other uon-agriculturaJ pur¬ 
poses, have combined to take land out of 
agrJcullure. To counteract these tenden- 
ciesp inteuoive efiforte have been made to re- 
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claim additional land for a^ricuUural usea^ 
to improve land now ujidtr cuhivatica by 
imprm^ed drain ag^e and iiTi^ation« better 
Lerracin^p and other land improvement mca- 
eares, and to protect farmland from natural 
disaatera SEKih aa doodis. 

The reclamation program mvolvoa clas¬ 
sification of land suitable for reclamation, 
and its d-esignation aa cropland, forest land 
suitable for exploitation for fuel and char¬ 
coal p puaturelandSp etc, SetUors wanting to 
expand their holdings or settle on newly 
reclaimed land are screened and given as¬ 
sistance. As of March 1953, 500,328 hec¬ 
tares in total of pew land was reclaimed and 
distributed to 755^000 settlers. An average 
of l.OD hectares was distributed to new 
settlers on the mainland, and hectares 
in Hokkaido, The productivity of thes^e 
new farms, usually low during the first few 
years of cultivation, is increasing steadily. 

Land im}}rovement 

Emphasis has recently been shifting from 
reclamation of new land to improvement of 


land already under cultivation. The Min^ 
i&try of Agriculture and Forestry reporta: 
that 3.0 per cent of paddy land Ib insuffi¬ 
ciently irrigated, 25 per cent is inadequately 
drained, and 17 per cent is depleted through 
continuous cultimion over long periods. It 
is estimated that a total of 68 per cent of 
all paddy land could benefit from some form 
of improvement efforL Much of the crop¬ 
land other than paddy Is also said to need 
improvement. Among the types of impro¬ 
vement possible are irrigation» open and 
covered drainage, soil improvement, stra¬ 
ightening and ad^uatmexit of the boundaries 
of individual plots, building of agricultural 
roads, improvement of irrigation in paddy 
fields dependent on oxtremtly cold water for 
irrigation, liming, etc. Of these, irriga¬ 
tion and drainage are the most Important 
and require the greatest efforts. According 
to the Agricultural Land Bureau, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry^ irrigation and 
drainage facilities were installed or Improv¬ 
ed on a total of 1,056,251.4 hectares during 
the 6 years of 1946 to 1051. 


Garden Crops and Industrial Crops 


Garden crops 

Japan ia located in the temperate xonep 
covering the latitudes approximately from 
northern Morocco to southern France, and 
is under the influence of oceanic climate* 
being Biirrcudded by the sea on all sides. 
These provides a favourable ground for the 
growth and rich variety of her vegetables, 
fruits and flowers. 

Today, as it was In pre-war days, the do¬ 
mestic demand for most of these is supplied 
within the country. Further, aome of these 
ittmii are being exported to the Uultcd 
Sut^ and the Eurpoean countries. 

Vegetables 

About 26 varieties of vegetables are on 
the table through the year in this coun¬ 


try. Divided into 2 groups, i.e. those har¬ 
vested in spring-summer period and those 
in autumn-winter period, the yield is shown 
In Table 5. 

More than half of those vagetables are- 
produced in the area surToimding the big 
consumer cities and supplied there. From 
the climatological Bituatlon of the country 
which extends from far north to far ^outh* 
some of the seasonal crops, such as tomatoes 
and cucumbers from the southern wunner' 
districts of Kyushu and Shikoku in spring* 
and cabbage and €hiaeE$e cabbage from coot 
highland dJstricta and northern Kyflshu in 
late summer and early autumn, are supplied 
to the large cities ia the Mainland. 

Of the spring-autumn crops, onions, 
green peas, broad beans* etc. are sewn In 
the previous aulumn, while the seedlings of 
tomatoes, cucumbers* eggplants, etc. are 
raised In the nurseries during the winter 


Tibit 5. A, Vt|ttiblfli hArtBitdri Ei 
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protected from frost and when 

frost-free season of late April or early May 
comes, they are planted on the field* where 
usually they are cootmuously harvested 
tiatll mid-summer. 

Since a few years ago^ however, a new 
seedlinK frame of filmy plastic materiala 
such as vinyl chloride made debut ttnd ra¬ 
pidly csone into wider iiije. It not only re¬ 
places glass frame for seedling nuraeries 
but iJA favored in a new device of plaatic 
tunnels sustained split bamboo arches to 
houtte the seedlings, protecting them from 
frost and keeping them warm. This enables 
the transplantation of seedlings to the fieli! 
two to three weeks earlier than in the usual 
method. Subi^uently harvest atarta 2 or 
3 weeks earlier^ resulting in larger total 
yield. 

Next big eropss for autumn-winter sea- 
^n are radish and Chinese cabbage which 
are, in the Mainland, usually seeded in and 
ajx)und late August and are harve-sted 
around year end. 

Other autumn-winter crops are usually 
seeded in September or October, and are 
harvested In late autumn^ winter and some¬ 
times ne.xt spring. The yields uf these 
crops are annually Increasing, siirplns being 
sometimes seen locally and seasonally. 

Some of these vegetables were used to be 
exported to Korea, Manchuria and northern 
China, which, how^ever^ ceased since the 
War. Today they are exporting onions to 


Tatiti Vi|ttabtls iKpurttd In 19S6 


Kind 

Quantity 

Sum 

Taro 

hg 

? 

12,150 


Ihidish 


743,900 

Onion 


44;933,300 

Clogcr 

1.403 

241,400 

Red peplwr 

a,7-ie 

367,600 

Other vegetablea 

30m7W 

lBWT7p800 

Dehydrated 

radish 

36S,570 

HLlfiSjOOO 

Bamboo Hhodt 


a 

(dried) 

Others (dried) 


244,290,400 

Muluti 

T.TSS 


Water melon 


(Lm,m 


the Philippines and Hongkong, glngerj 
red pepper and garlic to the United States, 
and the Philippines. The recent figures of 
export of vegetables are shown in Table 6. 

Fruits 

About 15 kinds of fruits are consumed 
by the urban people through the year. 
From the Japans^ food habit which is still 
largely vegetarian and not much meat-eat¬ 
ing, fruits are not so much for the table 
as they are eaten at tea break or by the 
sick people. 

The number of fruit trees and the area 
for each kind of major fruit products are 
presented in Table T« 

Most of these fruits are produced all over 
the country, while apples and mikan or 
mandarin oranges have distinct localities^ 
the former in Hokkaido, northeaatern part 
of Mainland, Nagano Prefecture which la 
a hltty district In central Ida inland^ etcp. and 
the latter In the warmer district such as 
the southern Pacific coastal region west of 
Sbiiuoka Prefecture, Shikoku and Xyuahfi 
Islands. The cyclic yield of these fruits 
through the year rtins with Icpquat, cherry:, 
peach, and pfuma in early summer, pear 
and grapes in mld-summerj and manda¬ 
rin orange, apple^ persimmon, chestnut, etc. 


TafUe 1. L Growiftf ireas fer najif fnilts 
{19^2-1953) 

_ (Unit: Ar{?a; Hectare) 


Kind 

im 

1064 

i95e 

Mandarin Grange 


36;;ii7 

39,402 

Nav'cl Drange 

854 

046 

m 

ChinoBe Citron 

4.607 

4.m 

IU70 

Citrus 

1.705 


z;m 

Apple 

59«451 

42,149 

47.123 

Grape 

5J»4 

6,442 

8,241 

Japanese Pear 

7.654 

5.109 

10,900 

Peat 

565 

m 

770 

Peach 

0.546 


1D4S6 

Cherry 

201 

m 

741 

Qulnee 

1,467 


2,777 

Jnpnncsc Apricot 

1.654 

I.S26 

a271 

Persimmon 

7.fi6« 

7,994 

3U20 

Japunoso Medlar 

4,646 


9848 

ToittJ 

117.5SS 

mm 

179,027 
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TtbLi 1. B. PraducUtns MAjir Fruits 
(1953^1 BS5) 

fUnlt; 1,000 kK) 


Year 





10^ 

Kbr'^--- 



Mandarin 

Orange 

31£^9 558,677 


Knvol Orange 

€,&ta 

5^50 

ChincBe Citron 

79,3M eMM 

mm 

Citrus 

30^ sasod 

22^ih 

Apple 

476,880 •i46;,tli59 

300,019 

Crape 

49,234 53,325 

71J«9 

Japanese Pear 

87,960 9&S36 

121459 

Pear 

6.948 0,244 

7;83a 

Peach 

43,990 60,821 

78,833 

Cherry 

3J09 3,203 

3^ 

Jananc’se 

Medlar 

18,«ee 23,498 

24p3S8 

Japanese 

47,960 40.901 

52380 

Apricot 

Peraimmon 

80,138 28,370 

SO^il 

Chestnut 

140,560 220JB3S 

284.400 

Totul 

1,328.178 1.609,544 1,052^ 

TalsKi 1. A. 

Fnilts Ex|iertBj| Ji 

3958 

Kind 

Quantity' 

Stim 

Mandarin 

lie ¥ 

LU183,600 2001400,900 

Orange 

230a57 

21.545.000 

Other Citrna 
Fra its 

78,388 

ijmm 

Apple 

7,702,447 112,217®!00 

Grape 

14,733 

357300 

Pear 

5.665364 

TBJSOIJOO 

Chestnut 

31,606 

1,528*300 

Walnut 

262 

12300 

Other >HUt3 

33,234 

S3L0OO 

Table 8. B. 

Caaiild tAtf Bnttltd Fnlits 

Exported hi 195B 


Kind 

Quantity 

Sum 


ktr t 

Citrus 

tt Peaehea 

1474*881 

40^014 UO 

H Pears 


12JCH5,300 

f* Cherriev 

mm 

i;k?o,0oo 


in aytumn. Yearly increase in the grow¬ 
ing: area of these frwU tToea la at such a 
treTnendoua rate in the post-war years that 
surplus production is expected before long. 

The domestic coDsumptlon of fruits in 
Japan la easily expected to boreaRc In the 


future as well as the export of canned frtiita 
to overseas* Fears and mandarin oranges 
were, together with above mentioned vege¬ 
tables, used to be exported to Mandiuria 
and northern China, and mandariin oranges 
to the United States before the War. To¬ 
day the only export of fruits are mandarin 
oranges to Canada and applet and pears to 
the countries of southeastern Asian 

A aynuptiia of the export of fruita in 
recent years is given in Table 8* Canned 
mandarin orange Is increasingly produced 
and increasingly exported* 

Flowers 

Flower growing b Japan is favoured not 
only by her climatic situation but by 
her positive forced growing and controlled 
growing, Including winter products from 
green houses and summer prcducts from 
cooh high-altitude regions, that through 
the year the florist shops are flooded with 
II Offers grown in the country* 

The unit growing area per flower grower 
is rather small* and there is no statistics 
available. Investigations offer us, however, 
the figure for total area as roughly 2^875 
hn,, of which green hdaso floor area is 
about 40.7 ha.^- and the simplified tempera- 
ture-conditioned growing In vin>d coveringp 
etc^ has ho. which Is prevalent in Kanto 
Plain and to the aDothp Froni there come 
iUies, ca mat ions* roses, sweet pea£, stocks 
in winter and Christmas flowers to de¬ 
corate the homefl and offices in the season. 

Seeds and seedlings 

Quantitatively^ the seeds and seedlings 
for the vegetablcn fruit tree and flower 
growing in Japan are sulficiently sup¬ 
plied within the cQiuitrye relying on im¬ 
port only for new 5peciei$ and limited items 
of seeds auch a? aome varieties of lettuce 
and c^ciy in vegetables and new species 
in flowers. 

Fi seed production of vegetable^ and flow¬ 
ers ia active In Japan. Quite a few cai^ei 
are there of the expert of F| seeds pro¬ 
duced under the contract with some U.S. 
companiea* 
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Tcniay the ve^etahk aeed^ fire carted 
to sdutbe^atem Asiatic countries and flow¬ 
er bulbs to the United States and European 
countries. The exiHirt of vej^etable* and 
flowers in 19 S4 If presented in Table 9, 


Ttbir 9. A. Vifetibfe lutf FIawaj^ SeeifE 
Exp&rtetf \n 199E 


Country 


QiutnUty 

Sum 



kc 

S 

Formosa 



a,3lO/MO 

Ryukyu Islsndi 

424^51 

3,3S7,0«0 

Korea 


2^ 

609,000 

Brazil 


17^ 

3;419jOOO 

U.S.A 


12^6 

11.373,000 

Hongkong 


L147S 

1J350JD0O 

Hawaii 


3^ 

2071X10 

Union of ^auih 
Africa 

3v737 

40«,0«0 

Others 


70,411 

la^swjooo 

TotflJ 



42,9^ JOOO 

Tsble 9. e. 

Tuflp eulbs linartiS In 1956 

Country 


Quantity 

Sum 

U.S.A. 



$ 

fUOlXOO 

Others 


L440j000 

24 Ci 6 /X )0 

Total 


‘>.132.000 

10,267^)00 

Tjblt % C. 

iil]r Bainai Eiparlfrcl in I15B 

Country 


Quantity 

Sum 



kif 

t 

ir*s.A. 


3,026.000 

21^68,000 

Others 


2.4G0J(KIO 

sojoaoooo 

Total 


^4S&JOOO 

4i,mooo 


Industrial crops 
Leaf Tobacco 

In Japani cultivation of tobacco fa a na¬ 
tional monopoly under '‘Tobacco Monopoly 
Law‘\ SowipB:, frowingp harvestlnR, drj'- 
iny and proceaainy arc nil conducted under 
the superviHlon of Japan Monopoly Corpo- 
ration, which help and instruct the produc¬ 
ers teobnIcaUy. With the increase of con¬ 
sumption ^ the yield of tobacco is annuaDy 
increasing^ reaching, in 19&4, lOlJDOkg. 
from S>l,632ha. of cultivated area^ which 
extends all over the country except Hok¬ 


kaido with specially Larger production frqin 
IbamkU PukuFhldia, Kagoshima* Tochigi 
and Oksyama prefectures. The major clas- 
sificatioa of tobadco euLtivated In Japan will 
be into threOt namely* native varieties, V'^ir- 
gin la Leaf typo and White Barley varieties* 
of which Virginia Leaf t^-pe occupies the 
largest area^ he,^ of the total area* 

w'hilc native varieties have 34% and ‘Pl'hite 
Barley varieties only 2%* The long hiatory 
of cultivation of native varlotics produced 
rnnisy local varieties* van'lng in their qual¬ 
ity, yield and growiog method. With Da- 
rwjHo Leaf, a representative varietyi culti¬ 
vated largely In Kanlo region^ the seed b 
uown in nur^ry beds in eady March* set 
out in the held cn mid Ma>% with ridgea 
0.9-0.97 m apart and distance between 
plants m a row at about O.Bm^ Topped 
In mid JuJy^ han^eated in mid July-early 
August, it yields average 2,0&l>-'2,15H>kg. 
per h^H The large yield is no I accompanied 
by good quality. Bright Yellow ia the moat 
widely grown variety of Virgiala Leaf tj^pe. 
In Kan to regioDr it is sown in late Februa¬ 
ry—early March, transplanted to the field 
in late May* with ridge width at 0*9-1 
m, and inter-plant distance at 0,S m* top¬ 
ped in mid July, harvested in late July- mid 
August; itnd fire-dried, yielding l;fiDO-2plOO 
kg, per ha. The southwestern warmer re¬ 
gion produces better quality leaf than Xanto 
region, and the deeper southwest^ the better 
is Uie quality. White Barley variety Is 
limited to such northeastam prefectures, aa 
Aomori r Iwate, and others. Sown in late 
March-early April, set out In the field in 
early or tnid June, harvested in August, 
it yields lp809-l*&CKji kg. per ha., but the 
qualit}' Is not very good. 

Sugar Beet 

Sugar beet Iff cultivated only In Hokkai¬ 
do. It£ yield in 1954 was 41,265 kg. in re^ 
fined sugar fram 16,431 hectares of growing 
area. Since It is one of the flti'ongesfc cold- 
resistant crops, and ita leaves, atem* and 
beet pulp offer feeds of high nutritive value 
to livestock, the government puts much 
stress on Ua Increase production with the 
view of improving and stabjlitlng the crop 
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fann manaj^iftnent m lEcikkaiilo ius well 
furthering domeatic sugar production. In 
1953, *'Tempo raiTi' Measurei^ for the Pratqca- 
tion of Sugar Beet Product ion" was en¬ 
forced* providing various granta In aid of 
increase production of augar beet, fixing 
the price for raw sugar beet and arranging 
the govern mental purchase of beet sugar 
produced from it when necessary, 

Strains grown in Hokhaido are Hon-iku 
I dp 192^ 3&S. etc. which were bred 
between French ViUmorin and German 
Klelnwanzleben. Recently, however, G, W 
304, 359, 443, 476, etc. imported from the 
United States, which are more resistant to 
Cercospora beticola, SaeCi are gaining popu¬ 
larity^ Sugar beet la grown in 11-7 years^ 
rotation with soybeaUp red bean, rape seed, 
potntUp lias, wheats onUi etc. The standard 
fertUizatian r^uirca 1,125-1,875 kg. of 
stable manure cumpoatp 15.9 kg. of double 
superphosphate, l0>-8kg. of ammunium sul¬ 
phate, and 15.9 kg. of Chile nitrate. Major 
diflease damage is by Cercospor* betlcolap 
Sacc. and Barathra brassicae^ L. For the 
prevent iof] of these, Bordeaux Bolulion (4 
Iff aquatic solution of copper sulphate and 
quicklime I against the former^ aitd ]ead 
arsenate against the Latter are sprayed 
several times. 5 lb. of seed per tun is 
sown in Late April—early May In a row in 
a ridge 0^5—0.&& m w^ide.^ Twice thinned 
after germination to leave 0.21^.24 m of 
inler-plaDt distance. When It matures in 
late October, it is harvested with animal- 
driven harvester, tapped and sold to sugar 
manufacturing companies. Average annua] 
jncld per tan is about 2,400 kg. 

Rape Seed 

In 1955 rape seed yield was 269>620 kg. 
from 207i670 ha. of which 60% was wiator 
crop in rice paddy and the rest 40% was 
field crop. The former ia mainly from 
Aichi, Mie, and Shiga Prcfccturea in TdkaU 
KinkI regionp Fukuoka and Saga Prefec¬ 
tures in northern Kyiiabu and Kanto Plain* 
while the latter is chieHy from aouthem 
Kyushu, Northeastern regioa and Hokkai¬ 
do. The yield of 1955 was ca, 88,940 kg» 
in terms of oil, almost all of which was used 
for food. Providing 37% of total 241,660 


kg^ of the annuaJ demand for edible oU, It ig 
a most important oil source in Jupaneae 
dJeL As It is a very important winter crop 
for rice paddy and winter held crop, the 
government is encouraging its Increase pro- 
duction and at the same time providing the 
measures for stabilking its price^ settling 
the buttom price and providing the mea* 
sures for the govern meDtal purchase by 
‘'AgriculturaJ Products Price Stabilisation 
Law”. 

The Strains of rape seed now grown are 
Briisslca campestria^ Lw and B. napus, K 
E^xcepting the case^e when early harvest¬ 
ing is specially required such as in. winter 
paddy crop, almost everywhere, varieties 
deprived of Brassica napus, L. ia grown. 2 
kJndj^ of cnLtlvatlon method are adopted* 
transplantation method m which se^ ts 
jvowa In nurseries aod later the seedling? 
are sot out in the held, and the direct sew¬ 
ing method In which seed is sown in the 
flelci. Excepting the field crop for cold 
climate, the major part is cultivated by 
tranEpLuntation method. By this^ seed Is 
sown in nurseries In mid September, and 
the seEdlingo are tranipLanted to the held, 
in mid November. 0.07-0.11. of seed is 
sown on the seed bed about one hundredth 
of the area of the held* The width of the 
ridge varies according to the difference of 
padE^^" or crop 9eld^ and the degree of ir¬ 
rigation. tfauaJly It is 0,&-0,9ni for one 
rcFW pianling with interplant distaiicc of 
O.2-0.Sm. The standard fertlBzatian 
15 kg. of N., 3,75 kg of P.O* and 3.75 kg. 
of KsO for paddy fields and for crop tield,^ 
the same with an ertrra amount of 3.76 kg. 
of P,0*- Also it is important to add 
1.125 kg. of compost. Harvest [$ done about 
30 days after the falling of Howora, J. e.. 
in Kanto region, mid June. Average yield 
uf seed per tan is about 180 kg. 

Flax, Hemp, etc^ 

Flaxi ramie and hemp are produced in 
Japan. The first is uned for sails, hoses, 
deths for clothing* paddingp shirts, moa- 
qulto-nets* sewing thready thread for mak¬ 
ing padded reed mats, taiami, etc. Ramie 
serves similar purposes plus for fishing nets 
and whale catching* Hemp Ib tised for 
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ropeg tor land haiiiesify^i titc. Imide? 
it is used in Jai"ge ciuiuitit^ m&idt the clog 
tlicmga. 

Fiiuc long bifen cuitSvated exclusively 
in Hokkaid6. Only recently it wb^ intrcH 
duced Into other (inrts of the country' oh 
pre^rice pacUiy crap^ and l» Inrreafliiigly pro¬ 
duced Annually. The yield in 195-1 m-sm 
5,070,000 kg. in termii of Jiber from the area 
of 17,107 ha., of which DS% was produced 
in Hokkaido, la Hgkkaidd it is eown. in 
late April—early May, and harvested in late 
July—early August. 7 years or so of rota¬ 
tion with bcans^ Avheat, tuirleyn. beet, pointOH 
et^. Is practised. Flax ia usually grown 
mixed with red clover. Average yield per 
tan is lb. It la sold to flax rnanu- 

factoring i-oftt]>anIeH in dried stem. 

Ramie is mainly produced in sou them 
KytHhu. The yield in 1954 was 3,574,500 
kg, in lemm of fiber from 3.104 bn* of 
cultivated area- Being perenial it is har¬ 
vested for €-7 years or more after plant- 
in g* thereafter 3 tlmeB a year* with the 
average yield of 7&-n2.5 kg. in terms of 
fiber for the first year^ l50-lS7.5kg, for 
the second year* and lS7.5-225kg. for the 
third year and on- The farmers hackle it 
with a llaxcomb and sell it to the manu¬ 
facturing compantes as fiber. 

The yield of hemp for the year 1954 w'as 
11.812,500 kg. in term* of unrefined fiber 
from the area of 3,510 hiu which Is mainly 
acattered in Tocbigi, Nagano^ Kiimamoto, 
and Iwate prefeclures. Since hemp coti- 
narcotic ingredient. It comes under 
the restriction of “Hemp Regulation Law*'^ 
and no growing is allow^ed except with the 
permission by prefecturai governors. How- 
e^^er, there has never been a single caae of 
it being furnished for the manufacture of 
narcotienfv. Sown usually iu late March- 
early Aprib it is harvested in late July- 
early August, Process lug of hemp varies 
widely' according to lix:sllty mid purpose. 
To be used for cordage, harneaary, and in* 
side the clog thongn and ropes^ it is debark¬ 
ed, got rid of lls wood part and processed 
into refined fiber. When used for the 
manufacture of or padded reed mat 

It is prepared as unrefined fiber which Is 
without wood part but with bark- Average 


yield per tan is 75 kg. in terms of refined 
fiber and 150 kg. in tenn^ uf unrefined fiber. 

Mint and Pyretfmm 

Mint and pyrelhrum have bag been 
counted among Japanese agriculturaJ prod¬ 
ucts find especially her Important items for 
export Their yield, however* diminished 
since the War and their export is aUll far 
from recovering- Japanese mint is not 
Mitcham peppermint or spearmint, but Is 
Mentha arveiisls, L and Is grown for the 
prixluction of menthol crystaL Itg yldd m 
1954 was I5Q»tK10 kg, in terms of crude oil 
from the area of 3,333 ha. This extremely 
decreased production i^ attributable to 
typhoon and fiood damages for the paat 2 
years aa well as the he^vy fail of ita price. 
The 1955 yield, after remarkable Increase 
production, rmiy well be iixpreted to reach 
27fi,^l<10kg, main home Is Hokkaido, 
and OkayamA, Hiroshiitui and Aicbi pre¬ 
fectures, The cultivation method In Hok¬ 
kaido differs greatly from that in Main- 
JahiI. Id HokkaidOf it Is hajn'ested once a 
year, and is cultivated continuously for 6-7 
years after planting, whUe iu Mniulandp It 
b harveated 2-S times a year and is planted 
on diiTerent lands every year. In Okayama 
and Klrashinut prerectures, for inatauee it 
ifl planted in luid or late December, and la 
harvested three times a year, in mid june* 
mid August and mid October. It is pro¬ 
pagated by suckers. Cut at ground height, 
dried, packed in distiller and distlled with 
water steam, to produce crude oil. The 
yield of crude oil per tan ih 4.2-^ kg. in 
Hokkatdfi and 9-12 kg* in Okayama and 
HiroshJnia prefectures. 

The yield of pyretbrum, an important 
material for insect powder and Agricultural 
drugs, was, in 1954, only 2,073.751) kg, from 
4.890 ha., which is attributable, similar to 
the case of mint, to the typhoonji and fioods 
of the past 2 year^ and the price falL Main 
homes of pyrethrum are Hokkaido, Riro- 
shima, KagawB, Hhime, Okayama, Waka¬ 
yama etc* The eultlvAtion method differs 
greatly in ilokkaido from that in othet- 
parts, la ilokkaido, As in the case of mini, 
it ia perenially cultivated lor a continuous 
han-esting for fi-7 years* while in other 
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parts of the country, after only one cvittins, 
the roots sire dug up to be trnnapliiated the 
next year. In Hlrosshiniu ajid Gumma pre¬ 
fectures, It U seeded in the nurseries in 
late September—early October^ set nut in 
the fteld the next spring in late March 
-—early AprJl, and harvested in late May 
—early June the next year. Immedintely 
after harvesl, the rtmta are liu^ up to make 
room for other crops. The yield in terms 
of dried flower is ll2_5kEr. in lliroshiTna 
and Okayama prefectures* and 5^.5 k^. at 
first cutting in Hokkaido, which* however, 
decreaaes in later order of cutting year 
after ycarp when the renovation of plants 
becomes desirable. 

Tea 

The total area of lea garden in 1954 waa 
35,I{>7 ha, whtwe produce was 153,750 kg. of 
151,250 kg. of 225,750 

kg. of 40,012,500 kg. of ordinary 

pren-e/fflp 10,54J^*?50 kp- of fajiiuryo^u-c/ia 
curled leaf tea s 0pd68,T5i>kg. of hun-cAa 
• These 6 kinds are green tcB.j , 72pll2:,500 
kg* of black tea and 15,0flo kg. of other teas, 
amounting to the Lotiil of 57,330^000 kg. 
For 1955, the increase in total yield is 


timated to bo 15%. Chief horned of tea 
are Shizuokj^, Kag^sshima, Mie* Saitamn, 
[hnrakt, Kyoto, and Nara prefecturea. 

Tea bufihcH arc either grow^n collectively 
in a tea garden or in n row along the border 
of crop fields. Tim gardens can be started 
either by seeding directly to the proposed 
areii or by setting out the young planta. 
The foriaer is the trsditiona] method and 
the letter was adopted recently for the 
breeding of superior varieties. The varie¬ 
ties are bred according to each specific pur¬ 
pose* on which experiments and researches 
have been voluminous. 

The most popular tea hush growing is 
the formation of continuous ridge-Uke row 
about 75 cm. in height. Profuse fertiii^- 
lion 13 the key of succassful cultivation. 
Application of N- P,0, and KjO in a ratio 
of l:6*5;0.5 wdll be reciuired three or four 
times a year. 

The picking of tea leaf buds is done 3 
or 4 times a year* i For gyofciiro and ttn- 
eha, once a year"' 05^1 of the processing of 
crude tea is mechanised and the rest 5% 
Is by hand rolling. Crude tea is further 
refined into finished tea of each grade and 
type for export and domestic consumption 


Sericulture 


Outline 

Of some 10 chief silk producing countries 
of the world* Japan tops in the yields of CO- 
toonfl and raw' silk. The background ia the 
dlmate which suits the growth of mulberry 
trees and silk worms* combined with the 
high level of technical skLlJ attained through 
long history^ experience and the aid from 
the advanced scientific researches of the 
centur>% continuously pushed ahead 
through Meiji, Taishb and Shown enis. It 
Lb now eoiay for an^mne in any plfice in the 
country to raise silk worms. 

The peak of the Japanese sericulture was 
in 193ft-1940 when the average oimunl pro- 
ducHon of cocoons reached about 397,50ft 
tons. During the militaiy^ actions in China 
Mainland and the World War IL under ihe 


heavy wartime pressure which led the 
national agricultural policy to lay on 

the food production, the mulberry orchards 
were obliged to be changed into food pro¬ 
ducing cropbuidp and w^hat small area re¬ 
maining for mulberry trec.^ was lefl in dev¬ 
astation. Accordingly the cococn yield suf¬ 
fered a marked decrease until In 1947 it 
was reduced to 53,473 tons, the record low 
in 45 years of the history' of the Japanese 
sericnlturai statistics. 

inater with the enforcement of govern¬ 
mental 5-yeiar plan ^ 1051 -1955> for the pro¬ 
motion of sericulture and the infiltration 
of various measures which accompanied it, 
the cocoon yield is steadily recov^^ering^ 
Table 10 shows the viciFwiiudes. 

The cocoons thus produced by the farmers 
are reeled Into raw silk thread at about 230 
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Tibli 10, Pfslwir 0hin|«t Id Siricultu^ft 


iBuri^Au SerkuUurip, Mlftifftry *f H^^rleultun^ and Forestry} 


Ytar 

Farmers raising 
Silkworms 

Mulb rry growing 
area 

Cocoon yield 

Number of 
farmers 

Index 

Area (ha*) 

Index 

Yield (kg) 

Index 

IB45 

375.475 

lOD 

184,719.5 

100 

68*283381:8 

100 

1SN7 

810*8S0 


L71P.974J0 

92:0 

53*477:6888 

7M 

1948 

B»74r.W 

94.4 

178.684.8 

96.7 

84*058^111iS 

03.E 

1949 

mm 

92^ 

171.7303 

08.0 

6WS,276*0 

90.7 

mo 

aatjGss 

952 

m742J6 

945 

80.415408*6 

117^ 

1961 

829J37 

W.7 

m,837,2 

05,7 


isas 

im 

706*749 

fKSJ 

17S*947.S 

9S.1 

103^442.5 

15L3 


aQ9j5^ 

92.4 

173*6543 

04*0 

93*090340*0 


1954 

809^1 

02^ 

mjms 

973 

100^4,648:8 

146.9 

1955 

808,520 

02*2 

18T.29LI 

101*4 

1031)76,447*5 

15U0 

1965 

789*732 

ecu 

191.220*4 

1033 

108468,770:3 

188.4 


Ih 11259 D-^d i'&54p natton-widc cold daraajft! qpaa mulbvrry tribes In un^'x^ 

{mct4?d 1&W in the cocoon production. 


Tibii 11. law SHI yitid (lflO-1054] 

tBurf^au of Sericulture* Mlnii^itry of Agri- 
cnitnre and Forestry) 



Yieid (a baie=i82 IL) 

lear 

rSBleB> 

Oh*) 

1960 


23*363.076 

1961 

mm 

28*415,876 

1962 

256*687 

3*W.684 

1^3 

260*721 

33,065*172 

1954 

267,915 

34,044*730 

1956 

289.476 

33,210,8^ 

1956 

312,787 

41*287.884 


;ip1nninir factories. The raw silk yield of 
thejte 5 yearg is showa m Table Ih 

According^ to the In vest I gat Iod by Bureau 
of Sericulture, Mini&try of Agriculture and 
For^try* in 195dp of the totnl yield of raw 
silk* 257.916 bales (34,044,780 IbO* 75,986 
bnlea lb.» was e^ported^of which 

009; was to the United Statea and 40% was 
to the European and other ecu tittles^ 

The remuinlog 181.929 biilea (124.014.623 
Ib^ j uf mw nilk la uaed for the domestic silk 
|Rdustr>' in the silk industry' dLstricta scat¬ 
tered ail over the country. The products 
of silk cloth and ailk goods exported was* in 
terms of mw eilk, 15*287 bales (2,017,834 
lb.]« This means the silk fabrics for domes¬ 
tic consumption In terms of raw silk W'aa 
166.643 bales (21*966*744 IhJ. 


Status of faimers raising 
silkworms 

The land of Japniii* though beautiful in 
scenery, is poor in level land. The cul¬ 
tivated area, the bas|« of agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity is only 16% (LBOO^OOO ha,>. On 
this small area, the uBriculturaJ population 
la 6*100*000 farm femliiea. The average 
farm land per farmer Is than 1 hu. The 
average size of fnnn family la 6* of which 
3 arc labor population and the reat are the 
dependants. Thus the population living 
upon agricultural land is very large. 

Farming upon this exceedingly ajuall unit 
area with rather low labor productivity* 
farmers are obliged to look to the inieii' 
aihed. dlveralied farmings aiming at the 
maintenance of living rather than pru6table 
agrlcuiture. 

Sericulture is Introduced into this aitua- 
tjon as a means of profitable allotment of 
family labor and u ^^opree of seasonal cash 
Income. About 816*0CN) farm fairUJles or 
13% of the total farm famiJIee are raising 
ailkvvormsp and 145,700 hn. or 3.3% of the 
total farm Land is used for mulberry bush 
growing. From this comes the semian¬ 
nual barrests iti spring and sutumcr silk¬ 
worm raising seaBons. which totaled at 
about 112.500 kg of cocoons in 1965. 
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Only of the total 810,000 Urto fami¬ 
lies are devoted to flilkwonn raising only, 
and the rost D3A7c are raising them In 
parallel with crop farming or only as sub* 
aidiary. 

So the gross income of most of the far¬ 
mers with aoy sise of eerie ulture la obieiiy 
from farm crops with the additional iocome 
from Bilk worm raising and liveatock keep¬ 
ing. 

The percentage of the ineonie from silk¬ 
worm raising as agoiiiE^t gross income per 
farmer in average in Japan is about 4.4%! 
while that In the prosperous allkworm 
Industry districts of the country is as high 
as 17%* From the point of view of cash 
income, that from sericuUure ia aim oat 
100cash, while the gross income from 
other than stricuHure includes a large por¬ 
tion of domestic consumption. This is the 
point that silkworm raising attracts far- 

merHp 

According to the 1954 Statistical, average 
aiae of a aericulturnl farmer ia 124 kg. of 
cocoon yield and 22 ares of mulberry garden¬ 
ia the districfU of dense aerJcultuml papula¬ 
tion such as Gumma and yamanoahi pro¬ 


fit u res, however, average cocoon yirfd per 
farmer is 200^225 kg, the highest record 
being 2.715 kg. per farmer. 

The government, together with the far¬ 
mers, is endeavouring earnestly for the re¬ 
covery of sericulture which suffered a big 
blow during the War. This indudes na- 
tional meaaurcfi in aid for the promotion of 
sericulture, tronaplaiitmg ovemged mulber¬ 
ry garden^ enhancement of the efficient mul¬ 
berry' leaves production through the itn- 
provement of fertilisation and managenieot 
of mulbenry trees. The well-equipped co¬ 
operative silkworm larva nuriierlea together 
^iih the mulberry gardens speciScally al¬ 
lotted for brval stage are now being estab¬ 
lished one or several per community or per 
tillage or town, thus enobiidg collective 
raising during the latv'ol stage of the worm, 
aiming at the mtionaiiratlou of raising 
upon secure supply of feeds and economize 
ing the cost of production, lla effect Is- 
recently showing itself markedly. 

It might well be added that labor by the 
old, female or child population of the farm 
families are chiefly respousiblo for the rais¬ 
ing labor. 


Fishery 


Outline 

In the narrow Japanese islands hilly 
districts occupy a large portion of area 
making her arable land very small. On the 
other hand, the sea that surrounds her is 
rich in resources with cold currents and 
warm currents crossing each other, provide 
ing abundant Ashing places. The average 
daily protein intake per capita of the urban 
population in 1954 was 24.3 g.:, of which 
78^ was token from marine products, and 
so was tor lfi-5g) of 19 g of protein 
by the rural population. Ail along the 
coastal line, Ashing grounds are found 
ei'erywhere, and about a million people Tnot 
Including inland water flaheryl or 252,000 
fishing bodies are engaged in mnrinc 
fishery. From the view point of Japanese 
national economy, the export of marine 


pioductst whose weight and proportion in 
the whole national export is getting big¬ 
ger now that she has some difficulty In the 
export of her ellk products, In playing an 
important role in her overaefta trade 
balance^ much mure so since it needs 
almosE no Imported materia]. 

Total annual enteh Is about 4,9^19^099 ions, 
including Inland water fishery. In 1954, of 
which chief kinds are Sfirdine 12%, squid 
9%, whale S%, mackerel 8%* saury pike 
From the typea of fishery, it can he 
broken down to pursse seine fishery 14%* 
medium trawl operating east of 130* E 
9%^ whaling 8%j squid angling 8%, fixed 
net fishery 7%, maokerel-pike (atidc-atake- 
dJpj net fishery 8%i large trawl fishery 
operating west of 139* E 6%^ tuna Ao#fjo- 
wn fishery' S-5%» smoO trawl fishery 3^5% 
and bonito angling lisfaer>' 25 
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Eniraged in fi^heiiea arc ca. 

210,000 smisll than 5 l&bor popuk- 

tinn) fishing faidiUea (955% 20*000 

middle- and ama!l-size private enterprises 
14,000 matiagcment c^DDUfianities, 
800 unions, and 1*000 companjea. There 
exist only a few large^iapital fishery com* 
panles wUh high productivity. Seen from 
the amount of catch {in vaule^ the largest 
poriioti falls on Lbe private enterpri&esi 
next on couipanlefl (25 %p, man¬ 
agement communities and 20% on 

fishing families. Considering the tremen- 
doufi number of the laett It is easily seen 
how small the individual family's catch is. 

The total number of fishing boats is 
431,000 11,270,000 tonsL of which 08% is 
non-motor boats least than 1 Ion in average. 
The number of motor fishing boats is 
132,000 l9B8,00f> tons), of which 80% h 
a mall-sire boats less than 5 gross tops. 
However, these non-motor boats ere being 
motorised and the motor boats are being 
equipped with higher-powered engine and 
getting larger m tjT>e, year after year* 
throughout the fields of coastal, off-shore 
and pelagic fisheries* The improvement ia 
especially conspicuous with the pelagic fish¬ 
ing boata^ With the if mall fishing boats, 
too, Incessant improvement such as replac¬ 
ing the inefiicient electric ignition engines 
with Hmnll type dleael enginoa, or the boats, 
with modern appliances such as radios and 
£sh finders 

Coastal and oflf-shoi'e fishenes 

Coastal and off-ahpre fiaheries cover the 
sea surface within 20 miles from the coofit 
imd include varied practices auch as puriso 
seinei medium trawl oast of 130* E. squid 
angling, niackerebplke atick-stahe- dip net¬ 
tings large fixed netting and shell fiiih and 
uea weed collecting* producing 70% of the 
whole catch of the nation. 

Purse Seine Fisheries 

The fishing boats engaged in this are 
about 3,0D0 (97,000 tons) with 4^000 nets* 
This IS the most important among the types 
of Japanese fishing, yielding 740,IK)0 tona, 
which cojnstitutea 14% of the total catch 


of the nation. The main kinds nf fishes 
caught ure iiardine, horse mackerel* and 
Tnuckerel* which are overwhelmingly large 
in quantity. Purse seine type of fisheries 
catches schools of fiah with nets cuat and 
towed by either one or 2 boats. Small neta 
for coastal fiahing and American type purse 
seine for bonito and tuna fishing on rough, 
ofF-shore filshing are operated by one boat. 
Purse seine ftsbing boats range from the 
tiniest ones less than 10 tana to American 
type bout'! of 100-200 tons, but the ma¬ 
jority are wooden boats of 20-50 tons. 
Recent introductiona of sjTithetic fibers for 
nets which eliminated the trouble of dyeing 
wnth preservatives and drying of nets* and 
the supersonic fish finders have aceemkted 
the efficiency of fiahing. 

Medium Trawl Fisheries Operate- 
ing East of 130‘^E 

This tj-pe of fishing operates east of 
and makes aimoat all the ocean fioor 
around the Jqpanefe islands their fishing 
ground* With 2.100 nets and 2,300 boats 
totaling 77,000 lon$, the catch amounts to 
467p000 tons a year, which la 51% of the 
whole yield by purse seine fishing and 9% 
of the total national yield. This may well 
he entitled the mainstay at the off-shore 
fisheries. 

Chief catches are fioundecs, Alaska pol¬ 
lack* Atka mnekereh sharks, etc.^ each from 
different filching ground. 

One-boat fishery and two-btmt fishery are 
employed, the former is applied to almost 
oil except the Pacific southwest and the 
Japan Sea western area- This has no net- 
spreading apparatus such as in other trawls, 
but riithor the purae aeino fishing tectuii- 
quefl are employedi The si see of the boats 
engaged heroin varies with the fishing 
groundK, ranging from 10-30 tons r 15%>* 
30-50 (30%, i to 50-1(10 tons 120%), 

Squid Anglmg Fisheries 

Thk angling fisheries constitute the ma¬ 
jor part of diminutive si7,e coastai fisheries, 
exclusive of the off-shore pole-and-line 
angling of banito and mackGreL Among the 
various angling fisheries, aquid angling in 
the most representative with 40,000 boats 
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engaged h And of yield, which 

IB $% of the whole catch of the conntry. 

Cdminon aquid coDSlitiite^ about 90% of 
the totnl catch of Bquid?^ with the fiihidg 
places scattered all over the waters sur¬ 
rounding the iBlandBr though the fishing 
€:eafLDn. varies. The largest catch* actually 
more than B0% of the ivhole catch of 
aqui(U< cornea from the nor them Pacific 
coastal waters of Hokitaid6 and northern 
Mainland, They are angled with hand lines 
with jigs OB board either aon-motor boats 
or small siae motor boats* 10% of which 
are lesa than 10 tons, by the light of fish 
luring lamps at eight 

Mackei'el-pike Stick-heM Dip Net 

Fisheries 

Almo.st nil mackereUplke fishing today is 
by this methoiL The fiahlng boats engaged 
in this are IJOOp the catch amounting to 
293,000, which ia approximately 10 times 
the yield nf pre-war year, 1940. Thia la 
fi%! of the total catch of the country^ ThU 
large liicreasc is due to the replacing of 
the old drift fishing by the efficient stick- 
held dip net fishing. This is to spread the 
net held on poles which are held out from 
the boat-side with the La ring Ifghta lighted 
above the net to scoop up the fish gathering 
therein. 

Mackcrehpike comes down southward 
from Hokkaido along the Pacific coaat of 
Mainland in large i^hoola for sprawling 
from September to Oceernber. With the 
short fishing ,-ieaaon, but with light coat and 
large pi-ofltp mackerel-pike fiahing dra%^'a 
any boats from medium trawls, honito angl¬ 
ing boats, parie eeine boatB, to aquid angl¬ 
ing boatSf in short, most of the motor boate 
larger than 10 tons in north Japan, which 
convert tiiemselves temporarily Into naac- 
kerel-pikc atlek-held dip netting boats^ 
npcratliig frantically off the Pacific east 
coast of Hokkaido and northern Muinlandp 
among which medium tiawb of fifMlO tons 
nnd tuna harmiva fishing boats and bonlto 
angling boats of 100-150 tons constitute 
the ma|<jr activity. 

Fixed-net Fwherhf^ 

1.900 of the fixed tieta are operating all 
along off the coast of the island, set fixed 


awaiting in the pas,sage of the schools of 
fish to come ioduced into the nets. Yield¬ 
ing SfiOpODO tons or 7% of the national 
totah fixed net fishing is an Important item 
in the off-shore fisheries, SIm and struc¬ 
ture of the fishing equIpmenU are varied 
according to the fish to catch. Large fixed 
net for yellow tail, tnnap mackerel, horse 
mHckorel, sardine* jsquid herring is the rep¬ 
resentative type, yielding T5% of the totkl 
catch by fixed nets, numbering about 3,500 
nets. Because of its large cost and need 
for large number of people to operate It, 
fixed nets nre mostly owned and operated 
by compauies and mimagement communit¬ 
ies. The appearance of antiseptic, hard-to 
consume synthetic fiber for the nets is a 
recent addition. 

Pelagic fisheries 

Pelagic fisheries m a large scale fishing 
operating far out on the sea from the coast 
from few weeks to scores of days. Mostly 
company managEd* they usually freeKe or 
put into cold storage their catch upon the 
spot. On board the factory boats the catch 
is immediately processed into canned food. 

The damage by World War H was eape- 
cially ruinous upon the pelagic fisheries, los¬ 
ing the major part of fishing boats and 
fishing grounds. Yet with the great effort 
of fishers and the gfivcmmcnlal recovery 
plan based upon the belief on the import¬ 
ance of marine products to the nation, the 
rebultding haa been remarkable. 

Pelagic Trawl Fisheries Operating 
West of ISO E 

Pelagic trawl fisher lea are operating on 
the vast continental shelf of East China Sea 
and Yellow Sea west of 130‘''E nt presenty 
with 400 nets and 300 bonta nmnunting to 
60,000 tons* yielding 287,000 tons, or 25% 
of the total catch by trawl fisheries. It 
plays an important role In pelagic fisheri^ 
Chief products are sea breams, ficundei^p 
crofUcers. liaard fish, sharp-toothed eel, etc.* 
mo^X of which are consumed fresh and a 
part Is pruceased into fish paste. A pair 
of the IrawlerB dmg the net along the sea 
boltom scooping the bottom living fish. The 
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are usually and up) HKI^200 

tona ill tcitinage with the crew of about 25 
men per boat* A covers Z-3 weeks. 

Skipjack and Tuna FisJwne^ 

This operate^! rni the ejiorwious fiBhmg 
l^rouad oat in the Facile* The vessels en¬ 
gaged in are 1,800 of total 150,000 toaa. 
The yield in 2S8.SOO toas or 6ft of the 
total. Usually the same veasols work for 
the 2 kinds of fish in alternate aehsonfi, for 
ekipjack lining in suminer and tuna 
nawa catching in winter, but a recent Intro¬ 
duction is the large trawlers for sole pur¬ 
pose of tuna fishing and Its in¬ 

crease Is progreasive. 

in post-war years^ the recovery in this 
line in pelagic flBherics was most quickly 
manifested, with the invefltrrient of large 
capital by the north sea fishery compapiea 
which lest its operating ground and of 
other capital switching to this- The second 
bouncing came with the enforcement of the 
Feace Treaty which effaced the restriction 
of the fishing grounds, and with the fa¬ 
vourable turn in the export of the canned 
and frozen tuna to the United States* 
I^trger veaaeU of 300-500 tons were con¬ 
structed to go out farther in the Indian 
Ocean and mid and south Pacific, pursuing 
tuna, often immediate processing being 
conducted on board factory ships. 

Whaling 

\\Taaling Is operated at present In Arctic, 
Antarctic and coastal fishing grounds. 
Coastal whaling is designed either for the 
capture of large whales off the coast of Hok¬ 
kaido and northern Faciflc coastal sen off 
Mainland by 2&0-500 ton whaleboats, or 
for the capture of amaJl whales in the same 
fishing grouns plus southern Fitciftc coastal 
sea by 10-410 ton whfileryi. Whaling in the 
Arctic and Antarctic in operated by factory 
ships yielding ILSSO heads amounting to 
331.000 tons which is 3ft of the total- 
Whale oil from this catch Is mostly ex¬ 
ported. end the meat Is an important item 
in the people's diet. Antarctic whaling 
the most important, yielding 241.000 tons 
which occupy 65ft. of the total. 


Three large scale fteeta of 30 catcher 
boaU^ scouting boats, towing boats led by 
10.000-20,000 Iqp factory ships are operat- 
ing in the Antarctic. 

’Whales caught in the Antarctic are fin 
whaleSr blue whniea. humpback whales and 
sperm whales. The yield is 52,400 tons of 
whale oil, 400.200 tons of meat and akin 
and the rest 260 tons. 

North Pad^c Salmon FUherieB 

North Pacific salmon fisheries which top¬ 
ped In the pelagic fisheries of Japan before 
World War II, suffered a severest blow bfl- 
ing the entire fishing gyminds by the war* 
Sov responding quickly to the enforcemeni 
of Peace Treaty, the fishing fleets resumed 
its exploit in the distant watersp and the 
number of ve^ssels engaged in Is increasing 
yearly. In ISofi 14 fleets including 4.000^ 
0,000 ton factori.' ships and 33-1 catcher 
boats and 62 survey boata operated, with 
the crew^ of 11,700 mePp yielding 64.000.000 
head^. The catdi was immediately salted, 
frozen or canned on board. Most of the can¬ 
ned meat was exported. 

Fish and shellfish cultuie 
Fish Culture in Freeh Water Pools 

Of the annual aquatic produce of S-l^SOO 
Ions (including 34.700 tons of fiahJ from 
the iuland wafcera^ 0,000 tens ore from fish 
culture ponds, rejser^'oires, and rice paddy. 
Japanese fish culture has both long history 
and superb technique, but new^ is hindered 
its development by the poat-w^ar depression 
of silkworm Industry resulting In the dim^ 
jniched supply of pupa which provided main 
material for culture fiah food, as well as the 
ixLcrcaaed usage of chemical fertnizera and 
agricultural drugs which caused the cen¬ 
ts mi nation of inland waters. The chief 
produce are common carp, wild gold fish, 
eel. trout, mullets gold fish, snapping 
turtle, bull frog. etc. Gold fish, as jictfl or 
for omamenta] ui^e, and rainbow trout and 
hull frog as froaen food are exported. Moat 
widely cultured in Japan is carp, which is 
cultured in reser^'oiresH artificial ponds h 
dewing or stlU, or rice paddy, fed wuth silk^ 
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worm pupa, niysia, whoat brnn> rice bran, 
«tc. 

Elvors of cel about SOjr in si» when 
they come upstream in spring are eoUectcd 
to be cultured in the ponds, fed cm sround 
bath They are periodJ cully caught and 
sent to market, starting uejit aututnn. For 
feedfl, beside pupa, the low-grade sardine, 
herring, lockingtoas, etc, are used. 

Rainbow trout and brook trout are Cul¬ 
tured in the similar way as in the United 
States and Europe. Their feecis are silk¬ 
worm pupa, mysis, rice bran and wheat 
bran. 

Oyster Culture 

Han^in? culture^ atick culture, and sow¬ 
ing culture are the three methods employed 
in varjeua amon^ which hanging 

culture is the mout importwjt, the Inlro- 
duct I DU of which almost tripled the yield 
of Dyster 102,000 tons in sheU is the cur¬ 
rent annual yield. 

Chief producers of o^iiter are Mlyagl, 
Iwate and other northe^atem coa;9tal pre- 
fectureiip Okayama Prefecture and vicinity'* 
and Ariake Sea district around Saga and 
Fukuoka prefsetures, whose combined yield 
is ^H3?f of the natiotial total. 

Seed oyster pToduction ie in the very 
limited districts. Overseas export and out- 
of-prefecturc trade are active in Miyagl 
Prefecture, foliowi^d up by Kumamoto Pre¬ 
fecture, and the re;?t is verj' amall^ Hang¬ 
ing, stick, and sowing melhuda are employ¬ 
ed. of which sowing method is used for the 
seed oysters for export and shipping out¬ 
side the prefecture. 

Seaweed Culture 

Seaweed culture ia the most Important 
among the culture induatries in shnllow 
water In that they involve a great number 
of people engaged in and yield a large total 
amount, the managing bodies numbering 
4 8,GOO and the yield 43^000 tons a year. 
Horixonta] tj-pe with coconut^palm nets and 
bamboo racks, and vertical type with bam¬ 
boo and twings are employed^ 

Since seaweed culture is a winter season 
operation, it is usually combined with other 


Osherlea, culture induatdeSr or farming^ 
among which farming is predominant. 

Most of the seaweed cultured la dried 
Into laver^ which is relished by the Japa¬ 
nese, 

Pearl CtUture 

Since late Mlkimoto, Pearl King, started 
s^nil-spberical pearl culture fO yeara ago, 
the Japanese pearl culture pursued the road 
of progress ou the accumulation of endeav¬ 
ours and Etudiea by numerous technicians. 
The experimental and research results in¬ 
dicate that the shells fitted for the pearl 
culture are Pinctada morten^ii (Dunkerh 
Pinctada maximii tJamson ), Pinctada mar- 
garitifera ^diune), Pteria penguin ^Rdd- 
ing ^ Hyriopsis schlegeJii (v. Marlena), etc. 
Among these the most imporlant is Pine- 
lada mortensii, by which aknoat all of the 
Japanese cultured pearl m produced. Mie 
and Nagasaki prefeclures are the centers 
of pearl culture. 

Because of its importance as export item^ 
the govemTnent in 1052 set the Pearl Cul¬ 
ture Industry'' Law^ providiug various mea¬ 
sures encouraging the pearl culttire, result¬ 
ing in the fam&xknble extension of fit areas 
for pearl culture and the increase in the 
number of people engaged in which« In 
1054* 145^> far exceeds 300 in 1935-103G, 
the pre-w^ar peak, its yielding 17*000 kg. 
Immediately after the war the Industry 
suffered a big setback from the decrease 
production of natural mother shells and 
materials for the culture, which are now 
overcomf! by growera' own success In cul¬ 
turing mother shells enabling them to pro¬ 
ceed with thefr nwa production plan. To 
overcome the shortage of material and the 
investments, researches provided them with 
the method of culture of pearfe large in size 
and superior In qualllyt at low cost. Some 
of thent are, the use of diemicals tc stimu¬ 
late the formation of pearl membrane, and 
the repkicemeiit of old wire-net baskets for 
pearl shells wiih the new synthetic fibers* 
eliminating the wire-net baskets" diisad- 
vantages. To promote the progress in cul¬ 
turing tcchniquc^^ recently the National 
Pearl Research Laboratory ww established 
in Kaahikojlma In Mie Prefecture. In 
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T&kyo and Kobe there are the National 
Pearl Tospectiofi Stationa^ suEMirriaing the 
pear1$! for eicpart* evaluating them in the 
light of the standard set for color, lu^tcr^ 
thickneaa of layers, magnitude, spheric per¬ 
fection, blemish and atalriK 

In 1954 the export of cultured pi?4irl wag 
12454 kg '1.4 million dollars) to all over 
the world, about half of which was exported 
tf> the United State*. 

Pi'ocesaing and utilization 
of Tnanne products 

Of 1,229*000 tons of all the processed 
marine products of Japan, 1,O90 k 000 tons 
are foodfl+ 104,00ft tons are fertilizers* 29,- 
000 tons are fish oth Among the foods are 
dried proHuets n ^0^600 tons* 7-4% of the 
totann salted and dried pr^jducts iTSk^OO 
tensj of the total)^ boiled and dried 

products C107„00i) toiiSj, 9.S% h sEilted prod¬ 
ucts i^ift-i^uOO tons, smoked and 

dried products i 271*000 tons, £5^1, froien 
producta (233,000 tons, 2U;^-L and cured 
fiflhp fish meal, fish paste, etc. Most of the 
processed products other than frozen or 
canned onas are pixjdtieed hy the small scale 
manufflcturers and as subsidiary of petty 
fIsherSr Most of these lire for the domestic 
consumption, while dried squids %vhich pro¬ 
vides nearly S5% of the total dried prod¬ 
ucts are exported to China and Southeast¬ 
ern Asia, as well as consumed at home, 
con stituti Ug no i mportan t Item in the 
marine prodneis exported. 

Ice Mamtfactnre, Refrigerati&>i 
and Cold Storage 

In view* of the promotion of coordinat¬ 
ed self-supply of food resources and heigh¬ 
tening of the utilization of marine prod¬ 
ucts* as well as nldiag the development of 
oil manufacturing tn>oiH?rativefl| in the post- 
w^ar yeans, the Government has been acting 
Ui help financially the equipment of rofrige- 
nition and cold storage. Under the favour¬ 
able ehect of these anil the recovery and 
development of fisheries and marine ppcid- 
ucts export, this line of industry has achiev¬ 
ed a E-emarkable progress. Daily capacity 
of ice mantifacturlng is 23.000 tons, that 


uf cold storage is 2 million cubic meter®, 
and that of refrigerating is 7,000 tons, as 
of January li 1955. Ice yield for 1954 w^as 
4,l(j0,()00 tops, of which 55% was used for 
the production of ice. 

The yield of frozen fiiih meat cuid shell 
meat for the year of 1954 w^aa 233,000 tons, 
of which mackereJ-pike was 26%. tua» 
IA%, squid 13%, sardine 10% and locking- 
ton 9%. Frozen tuna is exported lo the 
United States in large quantity. 

Camiing Industry 

Canning industry in Japan from it* starts 
envisaged the foreign trade, and so do^ 
still today. Canned foods are yet beyond 
the average people's living standard which 
[s Btill low w'heu seen internationally, and 
cannot be expected to find enough domestic 
markets. Among the charmed feeds, canned 
marine foods occupy a large ratio, i.e., 
10% in yield, and 90% In export. Prior 
to the ^'ar^ canned t^almons ^red aalmojQi, 
.salmon, ciherry salmon, and king salmon) 
and canned crab from north sea fisheries, 
held a vast market ia Europe. With tht 
loss of north sen finhing ground after the 
War, and the restriction of import hy 
European market, the enterprise sneered 
hard times in management. Recently, how¬ 
ever. wdth the reopening of north sea saJ- 
mon and crab fisheries and the slacking of 
re^lrictious in European markets* more 
favourable vfstH Is grudutilly opening 
Ihem. 

Sa^f; Demand and Sapply 

In the processing of manne products, 
snli ja an important requisite. But salt 
manufacture in Japan Is under the natuml 
disadvantages, yielding only a poor quan¬ 
tity, S0% of the demestic demand r2i700- 
tons I fa flupplietl by imported salt. T* 
overcome this situatinn, efforts are made 
for the improvement of salt-manufacturing 
techniques to InCFeiiiie domei>tEc salt pro- 
tluction. while the J^alt Monopoly l^w has 
been set to protect the frail domestic salt 
producers and to coordinate demand and 
supply of salt, 

50% of the rtomE^tic demand ia for thfr 
natrium indiistrivA. Seda a.^h and caustic' 
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soda ar€ exported in China, Hongkong, 
the Philippines^ Formosa^ fodlsi Ceylon^ 
Brazil etc* besides they are consumed at 
home. 

Next in demand are for home iiae {!§%) 
and for manufacturing (IT%) including 
miso, aoy Aance, and aquatic products pro^ 
^cssingp 


The aquatic products prccesaing <23%) 
roiries ^ond nnly to soy ^uoe processing 

Among the aquatic products processing^ 
the largest portion <50%) goes to salted 
products, folowed by transport of fresh 
hsh, boiled products in soy, salted and dri¬ 
ed products and boiled and dried products. 


Livestock Industry 


Outline 

Of nil basic staple crops^ rice produces 
the highest yield in terms cf calorics per 
unit of land. Because of the density of 
population and the small she of individual 
farm holdinga^ Japanese ngriculture, like 
that of most Asiatic eountrleSp depends 
heavily on rice. Bough and hilly land, 
which in Europe would be used for graz¬ 
ings is terraced and irrigated for paddy in 
Japnn> or used to grow other crops for di¬ 
rect human consumption. Until recently* 
only w'eU-to+do farmers kept livestock, and 
moat of these kept draft cattle and horses 
only. For these reaaoiis, and because of 


Buddhist in junctions against the coneump- 
tJon of animal meat, the Japnnefle diet has 
consisted almost entirely of grains and 
vegetables, supplemented by fish* 

Japan's livestock industry is, therefore, 
still in its infancy ip comparison with that 
of the United States and mofit of Europe. 
As shown in Table 1, less than 4 per cent 
of all farmers had dairy cattle iq February 
The average number of head per 
dairy farmer was only 1.5?. A vefy mudi 
larger number of farmers, 35.3 per cent^ 
maintained an average of slight!)' more 
than I head of dmft-beof cattlev The hold¬ 
ings of other types of livestock are similar^ 
ly vcr>' small. 


b Uvflxtich 111 lariQA, litij snd Bomber p^r Ihostock larnterH Fsbmari 1, 19M 


Kind 

iNymber 

Kumber of owners 
of livestock 

Average nuiriber 
of head per 
owner 

Number of owners 

MS percent of oil 
farmers 

Dairy cattle 

mm 

2SSJOOO 

L57 


Draft-beef 

cattle 

2,640,000 

2,£18.0(H> 

US 

30.3 

Horses 

imm 

SeSyOW 

IJ30 

14j0 

Sheep 

733JWO 

48fiv000 

JJVl 

3J> 

Goats 


471JW0 

L13 

%1 

Swine 

8331000 

590^ 

L14 

Bl? 

Ptniitry 

Aimm 

432X100 

0*8 



The total nnniN^r of farmers as of February 1, 1SJ54 waa a,106gOOO* 


Bfforta are now being made to encourage 
animal husbandry^ in order to improve the 
incomes of farmers and to diversify the 
typical Japanese diet. In 1952 a special 
law to encourage diversified farm cstahllah- 
ments was passed. 

Consumption of miJk^ meat and eggs has 
increased rapidly in recent years. The 
number of dairy cattle malntainod has 


dlmbed from 260,000 in ID41 to 356,0^0 in 
19&4. Similar increases have occurred in 
oumber^ of goats and poultry kept. 

The number of horses mala tat aed has 
declined sharplyp however* Several factors 
have contributed to this trend. The most 
impuriant is the drop in nuJllnry demand 
for horm^ following the end of the war, 
wfaich caused a sharp drop in the price of- 
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fcred for horsea. In addition, ihfi groater 
adaptability of draft tattle for u£e on Ja¬ 
pan's email farm boldJnffa has led to uhift 
to draft cattle for farm purpoiaea. The re* 
cent introduetiop of a mail farm machinery 
ffuch m hand tractors has intensified this 
shift. 

The small size of the average farm hold¬ 
ing explains the extremely small number of 
livestock per farm indicated In Table 1. 
Most farmers have access to ver>' limited 
amounts of livestock feed, and must gear 
their livestock management to the resources 
available. The loss of blanchuria m a 
source of animal feed^ qotzibined with in- 
erensed emphasis on livestock production in 
JapARp has led to an increase In yearly im¬ 
ports af feed concentrates from 100,000 tons 
in 1939 to 400*003 to 500,000 Ions in re^ 
cent years. Borne l,300pODO hectares of 
grassland, now undemtlU^ed or not used at 
all for gmiing or forage could provide the 
basis for an expanded livestock industry, 
however. Improved management and use 
of this land is an important Government 
objective. 

The government's program for improv¬ 
ing livealock mimagement @Iso includes 
maintenance of 15 national breeding farms 
located throughout the country^ In addi¬ 
tion, a National Tnatftntc of Agricultural 
Bciencea, together with eight Regional 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, engage 
in research in cooperation with other agri¬ 
cultural ipstitutions, and conduct abort 
courses and other educational programs. 

A program of major Importance Is Ld- 
creased artificial insemination of farm 
animals. In February' 1955 them were 2,- 
300 artificial Insemination centers, both 
governmental and private, and 8,300 donor 
animals. During I9M, some 240,000 dair>^ 
cows received artificial insemination. The 
program has also been extended to draft 
and beef cattle, horses, swine, sheep and 
goats. 

Dairy CRttle 

The dairy cattle population decreased 
sharply during the war, but has made a 
remarkable recovery since the end of hoa- 


tijitiefl* Between 1941 and 1955, the num¬ 
ber of head maintained has increased frotu 
150,000 to 400*000. Miik production in¬ 
creased from 389,000 tons in 1941 to 10,- 
000,000 toos In 1955. The high price of 
milk and milk producta somewhat limits the 
expansion of milk coiisumptlonH hoiveven 
Coats are high because of the heavy depend¬ 
ence on purchased feediS. In addition, Ihe 
Sparsity of cattle population makos milk 
collection expensive, and many of the 
present milk processing plants are loo small 
for effkieiit operation. 

Efforts to reduce barriers to increased 
productioti and consumption of milk are 
l>elng made under the provisions of tho 
'“Dairy Farming Promotion Law^', promul¬ 
gated in 1954. Dnder this law, diatricta 
eapecluLly suited to dairy product Ion are 
designatedj and efforts are being made to 
increase ihe density of cattle ptspulation in 
these areas, and to improve grassland and 
the production of forage crops, Tbes& 
mcaMurea are designed to Increase the 
amount of milk produced per milk proeea- 
sing plantji so as to permit greater efficiency 
ip the dairy industry* and the eale of milk 
at lower pricea to consumer's. 

At the present time* the majority of 
Ja]>finese doir^^ cattle are Holsteins, but 
some Jerseys have been introduced into the 
intensive dairy areas from the United 
States, Australia and New^ Zeatand^ 

Draft-beef cattle 

Unlike many other countries, Japan pre^ 
duces almost no cattle for beef only. Al¬ 
most aU animals slaughtered for beef have 
been used prevloualy for draft purposes. 
The quality of the beef Is exceHent,. because 
of the care and skill exercised in fattening 
the BLnimnis after they have ceased being 
used for draft purposes. 

The Drlginol Japanese draft-beef animal 
la believed to be descended from the Zebu 
of India. Around 1900, these animals were 
crossbred with imported Simmenthok, 
Brown Swiss, Shorthorns and De^^ons, and 
the breed has been consliinliy Improved. 
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They are now docile in nature, amali in 
si EC and well adapted to uae on the 
characteriatjcally small Japanese farm 
plots. In addition, they produce nuperb 
beef. Beef produced m Western Jnpim 
around Kobe la especially relished for auH- 
yidcL 

As noted above* beef-draft cattle hare 
tended to replace horses of Japanese fanuB, 
and the fuimber produced has increased as 
the number of horses maintained has de- 
crensecL A tendency is now appearing* 
howe%^er, for cattle of this type to be re¬ 
placed by dairy cattle, and a continued 
rapid increase in draft-beef cattle is un^ 
likely. 

Horses 

Exclusive of military horses^ there were 
about 11^00,000 horses in Japan in 19SS. 
A contiututig decline in both number arid 
Quality has accompanied Improvements in 
aitemative transportation methods. At 
present horses remain important only in 
Hokkaido and northern Honshu, where the 
farm units are large enough to make possi¬ 
ble efficient use of horses as draft animais. 

Sheep and goats 

Moat Japanese sheep are descended from 
Coiriediilea Imported from Australia and 
New Zealand before the war. The predomi- 
oant strain among gmits is Saanen. The 
average Japanese livestock owner ipain- 
tains only one or two &heep or goats. The 
number did not decrease markedly during 
the war* because these animals could be 
maintained without feed concentrates. 
Since the war the population of both sheep 
and goats has been increasing^ 

Swine 

Mo«t Japiiiieee swine are Middle York¬ 
shires. In some areas Berkshires predomi¬ 
nate. The number of swune kept decreased 
sharply during the war because of the dif* 
Acuity of obtaining feed concentrates, 
Althtjugh the swine pcpulatiiim has reern'er- 


ed to about the pre-war level, no great in¬ 
crease above present levels la expected^ 
because of the shortage of locally-produced 
feed* 

Poultry 

About TO percent of all Japanese farmers 
keep poultry. Flocks are small, howei^er,, 
the average number being only about 10 
birds. Only t7 per cent of farmers keep¬ 
ing chickens have more than 50 birds. The 
commonest breed is White LeghomB, fal¬ 
lowed by Barred Plymotith Rocks* Rhode 
Island KedSn and Nagoyas. National and 
PrefeeturaJ poultry breeding farms produce 
improved breeds of chickens, and conduct 
continuing eggUymg tests for the improve¬ 
ment of the pouitiy industryi 

Ur* K. Masui and his associates in 1925 
discovered a method of determining the sex 
of baby chkksH Each year Japan sends 
4(b-50 technicfaufl trained in this skill to 
the United States and other countries. 

The prcKduction of milk, milk products, 
meat, eggs and hides for the year 1954 is 
shown in Table 2, 


TshEe 1 Prednetiaa af AjiimiE ProdneU 
In lapis, 1954 


Product 

Prodoetien 
(ia ton) 

Total fluid milk 

^um 

produced 

Sold as fluid milk 

412,900 

Other products 
CondeasiKl and 
evapurat«d milk 

45,700 

Powdered milk 
other than skim 

14,700 

Dry skim mUk 


Butter 

6300 

Cheese 


Meat (carcass 
weight} 

Beef 

88,000 

Horse tneat 

24,000 

Fork 

72^700 

Eggs 

(ipl29,7i0 (number) 

Hides (Raw. salted) 
CoiWhid# 

8,700 

Horsehidc 

uoo 

Figskiiis 

8^ 
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Vetennai7 medicine 
Histfyty 

Iiiim€?dfaiely after the Jleiji Restoration ^ 
European veterinary- sciience was mtrodueed 
into Japan. A govern mental decree was 
issued in 1S71 coneerniiig tbe preventloii of 
Rinderpest which was then plaguing the 
whole world, hi 187T when Komaba Agri- 
culturaJ School was founded the first veteri¬ 
nary course was opened therein. Vicisi- 
tudes were sEen in the governmental organi- 
i:fitiuii 5 and iawa, hut the veterinary science 
in Japan continued a steady and striding 
progress untU it reached the present level 
which is no low'cr than those of the ad¬ 
vanced countries. 

PreBent 

Organs for veterlnaiy administration 
may be divided broadly into 2 fieldSf animal 
hygiene and public healths In charge of 
the former are AnimaJ Hygiene Section and 
pharmaceutical Affairs Sectlori in Bureau 
of Animal Znduistry^ Ministiy of Agricul¬ 
ture and Forestiy'. The fuitction.^ of the 
AnimaJ Hygiene Section sret 1 j prevention 
and control of animal diseases, 2) hygiene 
and annltation of domestic anlnuiils, 3> 
treatment of reproductive disturbances. A} 
artihcial insemmatiom etC-f advancing the 
techniques and promoting the studies In 
these fields, and at the same tioiE issuing 
licences of veterinarian a and horseshaera^ 
all contributing to the nim of developing 
anlnud Industry in Japan. Under ita juria- 
diction come .Animal (luanmtJne Section 
which Is working for the prevention of the 
entry of animal dii^eases from oversets, and 
PhamittccutJeal Affairs Section which is 
working for the control and regulation of 
animal drugs and veterinary tools and ap- 
plimiccs. In Japan only those who passed 
the national assay given by this SEOtlon can 
handle the biological products fur aninial 
use. In prefcctural niEtropolitan or Hok¬ 
kaido governments, these functions are 
placed in chorge of the respective Section 
of Animal Tndustryi under which about 500 
Livestock Hygiene Service Canters are 
working throughout the country* In the 


field of publio health. Milk and Meal Hy¬ 
giene Section in the Bureau of Public 
Health, Ministry of Welfare* controls the 
hygiene of the aJaughterhous-es^ milk plantf 
etc., and the hygiene of food of animal pro¬ 
ducts, it is also in charge of the preven¬ 
tion of hydrophobia. 

There are 14 agricultural colleges which 
have veterinarj'- schpob of 4 year cout^eH 
whose graduates are eligible for the nation^ 
ul assay for VEterinarians. The licence f or 
the velerinarians arc conferred by the Min¬ 
is ter of Agriculture and Forestry" to those 
who passed this examinaiion. At present 
the country has lB,tK30 veterinarians. 

The research organs for veterinary eci'' 
ence, other than above mentioned National 
Institute for Animal Health and those 
veterinary courses In agricultural college^ 
are: I> National Institute of Agricultural 
SoiencCfi and 21 BeparLments cnncemed In 
Agricultunil Esperiment Stations where 
they include studied in the line of animal 
reproduction; 3> Nstfomd Institute of 
Health; 4‘ Institute of Public Health, 
of Ministry of Welfare; 5> Institute of In¬ 
fectious Discasesi Tokyo Univeraity, where 
zoonoses are studied^ Nippon Institute 
for Biological Sciences; and 7) Klta^ato 
Institute for Infectiou^i Dlaeajea^ where re¬ 
searches and some production of biological 
products are being conducted Their re- 
Bcarches cover a broad field of bacteriology, 
virology^ parasitolog)', pathology* blecbem- 
istrj", gynecology^ obstetrica, aurgery, etc., 
each holding high kvcL One of the ex¬ 
amples Tfiay be Lapin i zed virus by Hr. J. 
Njikamum. The scientific societies pablish- 
ing those results are: 1 !i Japanese Society of 
Veterinary' Science^ with it^ Japanese Jour¬ 
nal of Veterinary Science and 2) Japan 

Yeterinar}' Medical Aaseclation^ an associa¬ 
tion of veterinariansp Issuing monthly jour- 
naL 

list If Otfieiil iiswei if DamisEic Anltiiili 
lid difl NLtnIiir i1 Oe^uFFEni:» fs 1354 

Influenza Q 

Infectious encephalitis B.E.O. S G 

C.S* E xe2 

Rabies B*B.O.C.S.H. H SB 

Anthrax B.E.O.CpS. B 110 
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BJack!eg B,0,C.S. 

B 

20 

Brucellosis B.O.C.S, 

B 

28 

Tubercuiosla B.C. 

B 

945 

Firaplasmosls B.E. 


0 

TrichomouiMls B- 

6 

186 

Equine infectious anemia E. 

E 

6010 

Equine paratypbua E. 

E 

425 

Hog cholera S, 

S 

514 

Fowl cholera A.D. 


0 

Newcastle disease A.D, 

A 49$.06T 

Pulioruin A.D. 

A 

176,187 

Foulbrood M. 




In this counti*>' there has been uu neeur'* 
fence of rinderpest rB.O.C,S,]i, contagious 


Forestry 


Outline 

Forestry la m vital eLcmvnt of the Japa¬ 
nese econoinyp as can be readily' seen from 
the faet that for^t^ caver a total area 
af ^1^003450 acref^ or about SB per cent of 
the iiatioii''i entire land area total!nir 
005p25{]i acresK 

The imporLaac«! of forestry rmiat be even 
clearer when it is considered that the na¬ 
tion's cultivated areas cover 13,342,^^^00 
acres nr only 15 per cent of the total land 
area* 

Hokkaido ta the most wooded region with 
Ita forests accounting for alxiut 2:^ per cent 
of the natLon^fi totals followed by TohokUt 
Chuhu. KynshUp Ghugoku, Kinki, Kan to and 
Shikoku districts tn that order. 

The Japanese islands stretch from north 
to souths spanning a groat number of lati¬ 
tudes. Thia means a wide variety of trees, 
ranging from the specie^ typical to the 
frigid ^cne in the north to thofie peculiar to 
the torrid zone in the souths 

When the nation's forests are classified 
by ow^nershipf 50 per cent ts in the posses¬ 
sion of private individuals, while 31 per 
cent is owned by the state. 

In the timber resources, how'evern state- 
owned forests account for as much as 52 
per cent of the nation's total. The pro¬ 
portion of state-owned fores la in Japan is 
high as compared with other countries. 


pkur pneumonia [B), foot'and -mouth dia^ 
ease (BpOpC,S.)j hemorrhagic septicemia 
iB*O.C*S.)i trypanusDiniaais CB.E.), an- 
apbsniDSis (B,), glanders (E.), pseudofarcy 
<E.)k sheep pox (0), scabies (O), and 
fowl pest (A-D*)* 

Kotc^ E=bovine E=equme 0=$heep 
€=Eont S= swine H=dE}g 
Aravina 0=:duck 
JL Hydrophobia of dogs is regu¬ 
lated by hydrophobia prevm- 
tion act, 

t, Feu] brood was neaiy added 
to the ofileial diseases in 1^55, 

Industry 

That is, from the standpoint of owner¬ 
ships Japmiese forests can be divided into 
tho^e in Government's possed^lon and 
others^ which can further bo subdivided 
into the properties of public bodies; shrines 
and temples; and private individuals* 

Administration of forestry 

In the caae of state-owned foreatSp the 
rate of deforeatadon Is required not to 
exceed that of the growth of treea^ and the 
fcliing of trees must be acrcompanted by 
afforestation to insure the preservatiDn of 
forestrj- resources. 

In 1D47^ a special account was eatabUshed 
to govern the state-owned forests on a sys¬ 
tematic basis. At the same time, the Gov- 
emment promulgated a set of regulations 
for the declared purpcfie of tomiervLDg and 
increasing state-owned forestry resources 
to forestall natural disaatem and to promote 
the public welfare. 

As for privately-owned forests, the For¬ 
estry Law of ISilT revised in Auguat 
1&51 m a move to check the then widespread 
tread of random deforeatutkn, to main tain 
a high level cif timber productivity and to 
help prevent landslides and other natural 
calamities. 

A Tfiain feature of the amendment was 
the establishment of the forcetiy planning 
sy^itcin* under which the centnil or local 
governmouts map out an over-all plan on 
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forests and are also empowered to direct 
forestry owtieif* to comply with the plnn. 

This system Is based on the follcwm^ 
four principles. 

1, Complete defqreatatjon of forests of 
young trees la prohibItecL 

2* Periodic thiimiDg shoulEf be carried 
out to aid in the growth of young trees* 

3. Complete deforestation must be fol¬ 
lowed by afforestation withip 2 years. 

4. Complete dcforeatatlon is also banned 
on steep elopaSp 

In the case of state forests, the coiintrs' ia 
divided in to 545 distneta for the aake of 
efbeienl administnition. The administra¬ 
tive plan for each district is drawn up In 
accordance with the over-all basic program, 
approved by the Central Foreatry Council* 
and is carried out by 14 Forestry Bureaus 
and 338 Forestry Stations scattered 
throughout the country. 

Afl regards private forests^ 2,073 instnie- 
tors are stationed in various parts of the 
country to give guidance about forest Ey ad- 
mioistratlom 

There ia also a syetem of protective for¬ 
ests designed to forestall natural disasters 
in order to protect the general public as well 
as to Secure water resoqrcea. These forests 
are administered with government subBidieB 
under the supervision of the Agriculture- 
Forestry Minister^ 

The National Forest Experiment Station 
in Tokyo is conducting research on all 
phases of forestry induBtryp There are also 
experiment stations established by local 
public entities* 

A total of 23 universities and 76 upper 
flecondary* schools have a separate course m 
forestry* 

Meanwhile, owners of forests have band¬ 
ed together to form forestry aasociations to 
promote their eommoa interesla in accord- 
ance with the Forestry Law. 

Supply and demand of forestiy 
products 

Lumber 

In the prewar period of 3901 through 
1906, the nation^s lumber eonaumptloB 


averaged only 30,0U{>,000 koku (1 
equals 10 cubic feet) annually. 

However, the figure continued to rise 
sharply in step with the oatfoa's phenomen¬ 
al economic growth. The lumber consump¬ 
tion thus increased to T0,{)OD,000 kohu in 
1934 and to more than SOifHMI^OOO kf>ku In 
1938. 

At the same timcK Ja^urn had to step up 
its import of lumber, because the intern^ 
foTTfcstD' resources naturally could not keep 
pace with such a steep rise fn consumption. 
The import thus kit an all-time high of 11^- 
800,000 In 1928, 

After thstr however, the import declined 
to a mere 2,800,000 fcoJtii in 1938, On tho 
contraiy'j the lumber export, which regis¬ 
tered only 2,000,000 koku in 1038, suddenly 
roae to 12,340,000 kokit in 1039. 

This inevitably led to exccasivei random 
deforestation. 

Lumber consumption increased to 94i000,- 
000 k^ku in 194] and dnaily exece^ded 100,- 
000.000 kokii^ in 1044. 

In 194 when the World War II ended^ 
the Jigure dropp^ to 65,000,000 After 
that* boweverr the rapid devdopment of 
peacetime industries served to push up 
lumber consumption againp and the Agiire- 
now stands at 120,000,000 

In 1955, 7,375,000 of lumber in 

total were imported, which was broken 
down into 6,655>000 of lauan, 603,000 
koku of American lumber, 59^000 k&kiL of 
Soviet lumber, and 5S,000 fcofru of others^ 

Despite such a large amount of import,, 
supply fell about 40,000.000 koku short of 
demands and this deBciency was made up 
through excessive lumbering, 

Fireiuood and Charcoal 

Charcoal consumption, which stood at 
1*724.000 tons in 1930^ started to rias^ 
sharply about 1937p and reached an aU-titue 
high of 2,948,000 tons in 1940. 

But production dropped to 1*150,000 tone 
in 1945. The Government clomped a strict 
control (Ml the distribution of chai^i^l in 
an attempt to rdieve an acute shortage of 
this Important fuel. 
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As 8 result» production recovered to 1,' 
8BZ,000 tons in 1948, thus enablijs^ tlie GoV' 
emment to lift the state controL 

At present, aupplj and demaud are bal¬ 
anced at a level of 2,190,000 tons. 

As for firewood, production nveraaed 10,- 
433,000 m* up to 1036, but hit an aU-time 
high of 17,388.000 m* in 1940. 

Output declined to 19,433,900 m' in 1045, 
but has since recovered to about 12,000,000 
m'. 

Recent state of lumber industry 

In viftw oi th& dire shortajje of lumber, 
the GDv«rniuent worlced out & comprebea- 
aivp prog^ram to supply and demand 

in August Since thcHi n serlea of 

active measures have been taken to en¬ 
courage the tisa of substitute rnateiial and 
to step up imports of foreign lumber. 

Xew foreign techniquEs have been intro¬ 
duced to foster new industries capable of 
putting available lumber to fuHer use. 

Pulp awrf Paper htdnstrks 

World War II dealt s severe blow to the 
pulp and paper industrlee^ ns they Were 
deprived of moat of their plants in air raids 
and through Japan*s losa of overseas ter- 
ritor>v 

Pulp output dipped to 2(K>,000 Iona in 
15)45 or only 2T per cant of the 1&S4 level* 

After that, hnwevefi pruduction con¬ 
tinued to naa by leaps and bounds, and 
reached 1*600^000 tons in 1^54 or far in 
excess of the prewar high. 

Meanwhile, paper production also sagged 
to 462p(K>0,000 pounds in 1945^ or only 19 
per cent of the WM level. 

But the paper industry* staged a specta¬ 
cular comeback, and its output increased to 
2,^90.000,000 pounds in 1954. 

Pulp wood cotLSumption Amounted to 2S,- 
310,000 kakur in 1954. 

In the past, pulp wood WTis mostly mode 
from needle^leaved trees. In recent yeira^ 
howeverj broad-leaved trees have been 
increasingly used as a result of the develop¬ 


ment of new techniques. In 19^4, the puip 
Tvood made from broad-leaved trees amount¬ 
ed to 1,850,000 kckiL 

LiiTnbermg 

Immediately after the last war^ there was 
a sudden outburst of demand for lumber. 
This naturally increased the munber of 
lumber miUSr which reached S3,607 In 1949 
ftotal horse power: 741,000). 

However, the Agure drepped to SS,240 
(6S6.000 horse power) in 1954> because of 
a shortage of wood* Production totaled 
about 70*CKKb000 k^kit in the same yean 
There has also been a marked increase 
In the export of wooden boards, particularly 
those made from Hokkaido trees and im¬ 
ported huan* 

Flooring 

The number of flooring plants, which 
stood at 223 in 1943^ dropped to 122 in 
1950, hut again increased to 172 ns of 

August 1955- 

Production amounted to 3x300^000 t^ubo 
(1 S.§5 S4iuare yards) in 1954, and 

tendB to go up. 

Plywood 

FJywood production has followed a steep 
upward curve sidee 1953 because of in¬ 
creased demand from abroad. 

In 1955^ a total of 223 plants turned out 
1,000^000 mill ion square vhuku !l shakui 
1.25 feet) of plywood, of which 6.500 mil¬ 
lion square a/n&ku is estimated to have been 
exported. 

About 3o per cent of exportij are destinetf 
for the United States and Britain. 

Of the total production, about 80 per cent 
Is made from imported lauan. But the pro¬ 
portion of domestic wood is expected to rise 
herenften 

Splinter Boardu 

The production of boards, made from 
apLintera, ha? only a short histoid' in Japan, 
and only four companies are engaged in this 
Industry* 
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At their output fimouuis to onlj 

15,000 t^uho Tnontkly, 

The 4 companies, however, are striving to 
increase their production capacity to meet 
rising demand for this t>'pe of boards, used 
for the interior of furnishings and build¬ 
ings, 

Fiberboard 

The Aberboard industry is also a new 
one, and its full-scale production got under 
way in 1954. 

Of 26 plants in total engaged in this 
production^ only six can make hard fiber- 
board, the rest turning out soft Aberboard, 

Monthly output is about 150,00ft 
and the proportion of hard fiberboard tends 
to Increase under the impetus of a steady 
rise in demand. 

Composite Wood 

The tnanufacture of composite wood in 
Ja]>ari has not yet reached the stage of 
Industrialization^ and only two Arms are 
making houses with this wood on a trial 
basis in an effort to popularize the new 
product. 


However, shipbuilding and vehicle plants 
are making this wood for use in their pro¬ 
ducts. 

Saccharifcati<m oj Wood 

Japan falls behind Wastem powers in 
the industriatizatioM of this technique. 

However, systematk basic research since 
the end of last war has already laid the 
groundwork for indust rlalixation. But 
many djf&culties still lie aheadp since the 
project requires a great deaJ of fund- 

Special forestiy products 

The output of special forestry products, 
such as mtiahrooms and vegetable wax, suf¬ 
fered much from unfavorable weather eon* 
ditions for two consecutive years in IftSS 
and 1654. 

Howeverp the Government intends to im¬ 
prove Lhe Ananeial condition of farmers by 
encouraging the production of these items 
in view of the mounting demand for them 
both at home and abroad. 


Brewage and Fermented Foods 


That browiHl beverage, fermented 

soybean paste^ wwo and fermented aoy 
sauce, are the unique Japanese pro^ 

ducts in the held of brewage and fermented 
foods. They occupy an important position 
among the foods and drinks of the Japa- 
ne^, loved by the people for long genera* 
tions. Their process of manufacturcp 
which has been handed down through their 
lung history, is still strictly observed, and 
their quality remains the same aa it wusp 
and is accepted by the people, enjoying a 
great popularity. 

The uniqueness of this brewed drink, 
aud fermeiiCed foods, and 
accredited to the Japanese, rests in that 
they make use of the yeast of mold for their 
fermentntioa and ripening. This utilixa- 
tlou of yeast of mold b a common practice 
in the Oriedt. But when It reached Japan 
in ancient time, a remarkably improved pro¬ 


cess Vfc'aa established, perhaps due to the 
high-temperature^ high*hurtiidlty climate 
At for the growth of mold and the people's 
delicate dexterity in handling the maid. 

Sake (rice wine) 

This is brewed from rice, goldcui 
in color^ transparentp and has sweet 
flavor and characteristic aroma. The 
alcohol percentage is approximateb' 1^%* 
Bfike is loved by the Japanese^ and is usually 
a must at popular ceremonial □ccaslons* 
such as marriage, funeral, ancestry worship, 
etc., the earthem wares at the altar being 
ft I led with newly brewed isuJte. 

The brewing of needs govenimentaJ 
permission nnd is conducted under its 
supervision^ since suA’C tax comprises an im* 
portant item in national taxes. Ita yield 
in 1953 wiis about S,iQ0»IKKI hectoliters. 
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Brewing of soJte? PoJiBhed white rice h 
at«itmed« inoculated with koji-mM, which 
Ia cultured until the whole becomefi n ball 
of mold. This in called koji^ a baae of all 
Japanefie fermented fooda and beveraffea. 
The mycological aspect of the mold is 
Aspergillus Oryzae. In the kSji where it 
propagate*, strong Taka-diaatft:i;e Is produc* 
ed. Water la then added, and together with 
additional fresh-sieafned rice, it is made 
into mnsh. In which starch is converted 
into fermented sugar. works to 

change tbiJi augar into alcohoh and raw 
sak^ is produced. In the brewing of Japa¬ 
nese the unique process is the com¬ 

bination of cacchrif^cation with Taka- 
diaatase in .^dji-moid and fermentation 
with sake-yeast Another unique process 
IB soe-jik^^mi or by-treatment which is 
practised to heighten the alcohol IcveL some^ 
times up above 2D% by adding kuji and 
fresh-steamed rice ses'eral times during the 
cDurNc of femncniation* The mash where 
fermentation is completed is put tnlo cotton 
bags, uLout 5 liters per bag, which arc 
placed one upon anotherp applied a hydrolk 
lightly to ooze out what is raw sake^ 
This is blended, bottled or run mlo cedar 
casksi and is marketed. Since aged is 
not esteemed, the product is usually ton' 
sumed within 2 years. 

As described abovCp Japanese sake is 
purely^ brewed from rice alone. Since rice 
is the Japanese main dieU AUd in the food 
aituntion of recent yearap no sufficient quota 
IB available fo^J^e^:c brewing, it is encourag¬ 
ed to substitute it with the alcohol front 
sweet potato or molasses in the brewing of 
sake to economize rice, or to produce syn¬ 
thetic imitation. Et seems the people have 
learned to like these low^-price brewages. 

Miso 

Mis% fermented soybean paaio, is used 
in most of the Japanese homes every morn¬ 
ing prepared as soup. It is a paste manu¬ 
factured by fermenting soy bean with Jfco/f- 
mold. There arc 2 kinds of niraru, sweet 
and salty, the aalt content ranging from 
7% to 15%. The paste ia dissolved in winter, 
usually cooked with some vegetables and is 


nerved as in iso soup. Thm Is a universal 
food among the Japiineae, more being con¬ 
sumed by rural population than, urban. 
From the nutritional point of view, It is 
an important protein source and salt source 
in the Japanese diet. Average daily con¬ 
sumption per capita ia approximately 30 g* 
Though miso manufacture is a big 
national induatryt Its actual production is 
conducted in the traditional^ old-fashioned 
factories, scattered all over the countryp 
most of them is home size industry. Mfao* 
together with shojfu which b deacrihed In 
the following paragraphs, can be bought at 
market anj-where in Japan. 

Shdyu 

SkdyUf known to the Europeans and 
Americans as soy aaucct is a dark reddish 
browm liquid seasoningp salty with davour. 
It is indiapensable in the kitchen as well as 
on the table. Analytically, it has in its com- 
poaitfon about l%% of salti and LLS% of 
nitrogen, the source of the flavour. The 
larger the latter content, the higher is its 
grade. The Japanese need not place salt 
on the table^ biucc enough Intake ia assured 
from miso and their constant com¬ 

panion at meals. 

Processing of Shogn 

Steamed soyb^n h mixed with parch^ 
ed wheatt which is inoculated with a 
specifically hi cultured until 

the whole turns a sAdj/n-mold cake^ 
to which saline water h added. Put Into 
wooden cask:^» this is Lhen kept still for 
fernieotati<m. The componeiLt^ of soybean 
and wheat decompose into a soluble mash. 
This, as in the case of saks, is put into 
small cotton haga, piled up, pressed to miter 
out the liquid, which is raw shouu* This is 
then pasteurized, bottled or run into wooden 
casks aud marketed. Average monthly con¬ 
sumption of shoj/H per capita is shout 1 liter 
in JnpacL Compared with the manufac¬ 
ture of f/mo, ehififU manufacturing is larger 
in Scale. There is even a factory' 
ducing more than lOft of the country-'fl 
totni yield. In 1954, total amount of about 
1,725,000 kg pf aAoirk was exported to vari- 
oua parts of the world. 
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General Review 


Outline of mining industry from 
geographical viewpoint 

G«o1tiiricalb% Japan can be divided into 
four sections. Both of Its eaAtcm and 
western halve^^ separated by the Fodsa 
JUngnELp have Inner and Outer Zones facing 
the Japan Sen and the Pacific Oceans 
respect ivci^* 

Each of these aectCnna has a difTerent 
geological history—hence, a rich variety of 
mineral resources. 

Most metal ore deposits are Igneous in 
nature, while nonmetallic ore deposits are 
the results of either igneous activities or 
deposition^ Fuel deposits have been formed 
under special circumstances of deposition. 

Japan^s mineral resources are thus mark¬ 
ed by their rich variety. But the size of 
each deposit is not very targe—an unfa¬ 
vorable factor for the mining industry. 

Among mineral resources which can be 
counted upon to meet the domestic re¬ 
quirements for the time being, are such 
metallic mine rats as copper, pyrites and 
zinc: and nonferrous mlnernJs of sulfur, 
ifmestone, gypsum and ros^ki fpyro- 
phyllite). 

Two fuel resources—coal and natural gas 
—^nre also deemed sufficient for dome^itic 
needs. 

The remarkable development of Japan^s 
iron-!iteel Industry has been made poesible 


by the import of iron ore and other ravr 
materiaJs. The imporiation of these ma¬ 
terials will be needed to us even in future. 

The same holds true with aluminiump 
petroleum and chemical fertilizer industries. 

Japan ranks first in Asia in both produc¬ 
tion fjtcilitles and technical level of these 
industries. ThLs^ however, tends to pose 
various problems in connection with Japau^s 
limited mineral resources. 

The mE>dornization of mmlng equipment 
and the elevation of labor productivity are 
2 momentniis factor? that cannot be ignor¬ 
ed if Japan'd mining industry is to grow 
further. 

Another Important thing Is that the 
Govemtnent must lake effective measures 
to put mineral resources to full use. 

Development of mining industiy 

Before the Meifi Era {before 
1367) 

In it>B A.t>,, oil and asphalt, produced 
in I he Niigata district, wer^ presented to 
the Emperor. Tbi0 is the oldest event re¬ 
corded In Japanese htstor>' that suggests 
the existence of the mining Industry* 

In 100 or thereabouts, gold, silver, cop¬ 
per, antlmcsiy, mercurj’ and tin are dis* 
covered. The Taihorei, a law decreed in 
those days, included regulatjons on the 
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mining' indastty^ and cKspper coins cjirae 
into circulation. 

In 145, the Dmbui^tt, the grand statue 
of Buddha^ WQfi constructed in Nara with 
G2S tons of refined coi^per. 

In 796> iron sand was coltacicd In the 
Okayama region as material for swords. 

The discover}' of the Miike coal field in 
northern Kyushu came Im 1469^ while a 
gold mine was found in Sado Island in 
160L 

In 1664, 1,500 miners were digging silver 
creo at Tkuno. 

Japan^s gold output in 1630 amounted to 
714 kilograms with Sado producing 51 per 
centt Kago-shiina 40 per cent^ and Jiu 0.5 
per cent. 

For a period of 164 years from 1601 
through 1764t dapan exported 116 tons of 
igold and 4,200 tons of silver in total. 

Meanwhile, 325,018 tons of copper wae 
exported during the days of the Tokugawa 
Shogunnte from 1601 through 1857. 

1S67-1S99 

In the early days of the Meiji Era, Japa¬ 
nese mines were almost entirely dependent 
on manpower alone. The aituatiou En those 
days was simitar to that which prevailed at 
European mines about 300 years ago. 

However^ the Government carried out 
positive meoaurca to introduce advanced 
mining techniques from Eui'ope and the 
X'^nited Stated. This laid the foundation for 
the phenomenal development of the nation's 
minmg industry. 

The Japan Mining Law was promulgated 
in 1^73 to place the development of under¬ 
ground mineral resources under strong 
state control. At the same time, 78 mining 
and geological specialists were Invited from 
Britain, the U.Sh, Gertnaiiy and France. 

In 1877, Tokyo University instituted 
courses of mining and metallurgy, whereas 
the year of 1905 saw the establishment of 
training organs for mining technicians in 
Kyoto, AkiUp northern Kyushu md other 
areas. 

In 1862, a mining method using explosive 
was first Introduced at the Yurrap load mine 
in Hokkaida 


Meanwhile, the adoption of the pyritlc 
smelting ayatem in 1D06 developed the 
KoBaka silver mine into an Important pro¬ 
ducing ceetter of copper, gold and sih-er. 

Motive power* both steam and hydraulic^ 
used for mining totaled only 5,300 horse¬ 
power In 18915, but jumped to 266*000 horse¬ 
power in 1908. 

1900-1H5 

In the period from 1^00 through 1917, 
Japan's mining industry cuade epochal 
strides under the impetus of increased de¬ 
mand both at home and abroad resulting 
from the outbreak of World War L 

This, however* was followed by a slump 
from 1918 through 1931 bocrauae of declin¬ 
ing demand* worldwide economic panic and 
disarmament 

In the year^ frem 1982 through 1945, the 
nation^a mining industry expanded by leaps 
and bounds io connection with the develop¬ 
ment of the Asian continent and the rapid 
growth of the munitions industry- 

In the iron-steel Industry, 6 firms were 
amalgamated In 1934 Into the Japan Iron 
Manufacturing Co^—a giant «steel maker 
then accounting for 70 and 50 per cent of 
the nation's pig iron and ated productiop, 
respectively. 

The year of 1941 wits marked by the 
founding of the Imperial Oil Co** which put 
Japan^fl oil industry on a sccute basis. 

[n 1943| the coo] and iron ore Imports 
li^ased to come in* This was followed by 
the establiflhment of the Munitions Min-^ 
latry, w'hich dcaignated Jive key industries 
—iron-steeL toal, light metal* aircraft and 
shipbuilding. 

Most gold mines were ordered out of 
operation by the Government^ and their 
equipment was transferred to other im- 
portant mines. 

This resulted in the coal and iron ore 
production hitting a new high in 1944. 

How^ever* a sharp decline was noted in 
the production of aluminum because of the 
i^uspiutsioo of raw mateTial irnports. By the 
time World War II ended, it became diffl- 
cuft for aluminum and other mines to keep 
up produetbm 
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19^3^1957 

Japan's mining industry came to a com¬ 
plete Atandstill for a time with the end of 
World War IL 

IndlHcrimlnate mining during the war 
sharply cut down Japan's mineral depoBits, 
and the mines were in bad repair. 

With the fixing of (he exchange rate at 
YS60 to the U-S. dollar, the mining indus¬ 
try started to recover under the impetus of 
favorable world economy. 

Present Condition 


Production and workers 

Coal mines, rank flrat both In the amount 
of prodtictioa and the number of emploi^eeai 
followed by jnetal and nonmetal mines In 
that order. The detailed percentages for 


195.1 are given in Table L 



Tibit K Japinesfl MlijJrii asd WHrhtri. 


(laM) 




McUl 

FrodMct 

% 

Warltors 

% 

Metal 


14 

TOjSI 

15 

Non-uivtal 

10*732 

5 

3143B 

U 

Kou-ftrrouB 
stii?tal Buieltlng 

6M54 

£0 

17,800 

4 

Coal lignite 

103,047 

m 

3><U34 

72 

Crude oU & 
HKtural gns 

4^1 

1 

501B 

1 

Total 


100 

471JO0T 

100 


Meta] mining industry 

In the nonferrous mining? industry^ major 
enterpriaes (with capitoiimtion of more 
than ¥10 million and more than 1,000 work- 
era) account far aa much as fO to ^ per 
cent of the total production. 

In the ferrous and nonmetallic mining 
induutry^ however^ minor enterprlsen lead 
with about the same percentage. 

This, however, can be considered the 
mtMit suitable pattern of management for 
Japan's present mining industry from the 


A jump in the export of ceramitf ware 
worked as a spur to the development and 
aurt'eyiog of nonmeLollic mineral deposited 
The outbreak of the Korean War in 1051 
rendered it possible for metal mining in- 
diistry to stage a rapid comeback. Its pro¬ 
duction index almost reached 100 or the 
same as that of the basic year of 1036. 

In IS'&dj the index rose to 117. But this 
was still lower than the comparable Indices 
of other heavy induatrlea which ranged 
from 200 to 300* 

of Mining Industry 

standpoint of both tochniqucB and finance. 

The proportion of major and mbor 
enterpriiM in 196J is given in Table 2, 


Tible 2. MjnJDE Pniliiclj ia Mijir tail Miner 
Ealttprim (1954) 


Mf^Ul 

Major 

enterprises 

Minor 

onterpriaes 

Gold 

m 


Silver 

B7J 

m 

Capihfr 

ea4 

116 

Lead 

Tae 

34*4 


ha4 

106 

Iron sul¬ 
phite 


103 

Tin 

T0.fl 

2^A 

Antimony 

0*0 

mo 

■Mtreory 

0.0 

1006 

Arcealc 

46.1 

33.0 

Iroa 

oao 

35.0 

Sand Iron 


7Sj6 

Manganese 

dioxide 

0.0 

100.0 

Mangouese 

33.0 

MA 

Chrome Iron 

14.3 

356 

Tangsten 

u 

ft3v2 

Morybdemiit} 

206 

70.4 

Titanium 

06 

00.2 

Cool 


317 


When viewed in terms of the value of 
productloQ, copper ranked first in 1964 with 
36.2 per ceni. followed by iron sulphate 
119,4 per cent) and tine (11,7 per cent). 
Table 3 indicates the production value of 
each metal In 1964. 
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Nolunetallic mining industry 

In the production value of nonmetallic 
mineralfi in 1954, Ilme^toDe led with 43 
per cent, followed by rejlned sulphur f20 
per cent) as is indicated in Table 4. The 
total value Is about 4D per cent of that of 
metal minerals. 


iMt 3. FrgriuEtleii Apnuiit si Uitili 
(liW) 


Metal 

Production 
(LCKK) tren) 

Copper 

15^.484 

Iron sulphate 

8^56,084 

Zinc 

5,013^ 

Iron 


Gold 

&654^ 

Ang^lesitff 

ijwjm 

Load 


Marvi^nium (metal) 

i^jsn 

Silver 


Other* 


Total 

42,659^0 


T*bSa 4. Froductkaa Afnaent if NiiD^«tal Mliterili 


(1954) 

MlneraT 

Production 


Amount (ff^n) 

Limostono 


Hohned sulpker 

^9K.7e^fm 

AaalmatoUte 

Uao,3S4jQOO 

Silica 

l^Uvl4«P0O 

Gypsum 

920^912.0(10 

Quarts sand 

S714W.ODO 

Fire clay 

OM^jOOO 

Dromite 

400j603,000 

Others 

1,194.054.000 

Total 

16.731.954^000 


Pi'wiuction cost 

The averaire production costs of mom 
minerals In 3954 are ifiven In Table 5. 


Ta^lt f. Frodoctian 0iit if liaj^r Mlifrrsit 
(1954) yen/t 


Mineral 

Production 

Copper (content) 

iSBpinoi 

Zinc (content) 

33^32 

Iron sulphate 

1 TflT 

(concentrate) 


SuLpher 

15.203 

Limeatoue 

201 

Electrolytic copper 

266,043 

Crude lead 

U3.BeS 

Crude xLne 

U0.S30 

Coal 

3,673 


Materials and motive power 

Table 6 ihows the atnoimt of main ma* 
teriala and motive power used by the metal 
and nonmetallic mLnlng induBtries in 1954 


Tilrli 6. Consirnpljon Goidt ra Miniii tidu^lriis 
(1954) 



Unit 

Metal 

mining 

Kon'mctol 

mining 

Timber 

Cement 

Dynamite 

Coal 

Oil product 
El^tri- 
city 

Ktika 

t 

t 

l 

: Kl 

Looa 

Kwh 

610.778 

1M12 

5,^ 

5eg&T7 

14^ 

617^ 

119.144 

d,m 

mm2 

9,753 

81j?77 


Titilt 7. Mimbir tf W^rken la KLiJie fndmlriBS 11954) 



No. of 
mine* 

Miner 
(in side) 

Miner 
(out aide) 

Part-timer 

omce 

workers 

Totiii 

Metal 

676 

26.047 

30,m 

5,430 

IWTt 

TDjOOl 

Non-mcial 

L012 

5405 

23.765 


4.284 

3M88 

Coal 

668 

187.202 

04.984 

9J08 

8^816 


LignlCe 

3SO 

2.692 

6,832 

0 

082 

lOgSOS 

Rehnoriefl 

47 

0 

U725 

1,702 

2.^ 

1TJ800 
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Workei'S and labor productivity 

The number nf workers in each mining 
iD<lustry as cloaaiiied hy the type ef work 
la given in Table 

Table 8 lists the monthly production 
amount of crude minerals per each worker 
AS cla<^lf%ed by the of mineral deposits. 


Tsblf I. Pr^ductivftsf by Depasils 

<11^54, per mha per nionth) 


Types I>eposlU 

Miners 

(inside) 

Miners 

(Total) 

Me tat veluora 

32J 


Metal astratlbod 

27j6 

12J& 

Metah lumpore 

55.1 

22-7 

Iron opsn pit 


32LE 

mining 

Llmestono open 


I 

pit mtnfng 

Coal 

i&2 

12.0 


Eng'ineering 


Prospecting and reseai'ch 

Electric and chemical pFOspecting tech¬ 
niques for metal ore deposits have been put 
to wide use with considerable success* 

As regards coal and oiL deposits^ seia-' 
mological and grnvitatJonai prospecting 
methods are popular* Radioactive logging 
Is used for trial oil wells. 

Geochemical survey method has been aiJ 
but established for oil and natural gas 
fields* 

FuH-scale research has got under way on 
how to detect and utilisce a Large ainoimt 
of indammahle gas oozing from coal fields^ 
This has much to do with the probJem of 
safet}'' at coal minos. 

The quality of mineral materials for the 
ceramic Industry is determined by various 
modern methochit such as differential ther’^ 
maJ analysis, electron microscopes and 
X-rays. 

Meanwhile, concrete plana are afoot to 
explore undersea fuel and metal resources 
in the continental shelf* 


Mining 

The shrinkage method is in wide use at 
the mineral ore depoaita. Holes dug for 
mining are fUled later to insure safety. 

The glory hail aystem has been adopted 
at more than 100 lim^tone mines since 
1943 to facilitate mining and ore loading. 
About SO per cent of Japan^s limestone 
output is turned out by this method* 

At Tuany collieries,, wooden puDcheons 
have been replaced with steel ones called 
Kappe to boost mining cfbclency* Froduc- 
tiun at undersea coal helds account for more 
than 12 per cent of the total cool ontpntv 

Oil wells are bored in an oblique mazmer 
from land to the undersea area in fie&rch 
of still untapped fuel resources. 

Ore separation 

Heavy fluid separatioii. has come into 
wide uae as a preliminary process for flota- 
tioiL Truck mills (mobile nre separators) 
have been eflfectiveJy set up nt mining 
centers with the Government support* 


Tsblt 3. SBiiEaEatJDi] In Oits (19S4> 

. , AbPitv Copper Eron Gold and Lead and ,■ 

Benehcation Method t/rocnm sulphate silver ore zinc ore ^ “ 

__ ^ _ % _ % % _ % 

Gravity concentration 182,344 ilA 2CL2 1I01,E OjS ^ 

Floating separation 777,908 TtiuO 4.8 ^ HLB 0 

Magnetic sepa ration 296,491 IOjO :£B,0 Q 9 4BJI 
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The proportion of each separation method 
1 a indicated in Table 1)^ 

Table 10 showA the average yeild rates 
of reparation. 


mit te. Met field In BeneScatiin (J»M| 


Kinds of Net ] 

Rftvf Conccn- 

RaUa 

ore yield 

ere tr*ted oro 

•^pper 

LSO 

Uft2 

tl.4 

Lead 80.7 

1^1 

0125 

60j6 

Zinc 83jD. 


49.51 

J2J^ 

TsDIf 11. Cenpiritai t1 Pdcts §l iRpaetiat 

MBtila Between JapaB and U.SJL 

tS54| 




Japan tf.S. 

(A)/<B> 


<A) 

(B) 

% 

Electrolytic IfiCO 
copper gon/t 

Electrolytic 
lead 

Electrolytic 

gTB 

IjBO 

121 

238 

119 

01 

115^ 

109.2 

m.0 

zinc ** 

DistUed 

zinc 

116 

05 


Electrolytic 

tin 

7^ 

092 

imo 

Antimony n 

m 

m 

1123 

Jfercury ,* 

n7 

117 

lOOiO 


In the coal mining industry, the water 
reparation method with the recovery' per¬ 
centage of only 66.4 per cent accounted for 
74.5 per cent of the production in 1954. 


This ift one of the factors responsible for 
high production cofiL 

Refining 

' Metal refininir coats aioro iq Japao than 
Su the United States, ffew technfiiues have 
been successfully introduced for zinc, lead 
and copper smelting. 

Reflnine costs in Japan and the U,S. in 
December 1954 are compared In Table 11. 

Utilbaticm of untapped 
mineral resources 

a. New techniquea have made it possible 
to make Iron from pyrTbotite and iron sand 
on a commercial basisi 

h. Tltaitium IS being extracted from 
iron sand In 1954+ production amounted 
to 700 tons. 

c* Fotasaium is boiog extracted from 
jaro^ite^ contained in lLii]oi]lte+ to make 
fertilizers 

d^ Phosphatic fertilizer ia being prod¬ 
uced from serpentine. 

e. The carbide industry using limestone 
Is mnking prodigious strides. 

L New chemical industries are cropping 
up with natural gas as raw materlaU 
g. Germanium has been extracted from 
the byproducts incidental to the manufac¬ 
ture of coal gas. 
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XV MANUFACTURE AND 
INDUSTRY 

Outline of Industry 


Industries producing those commodities 
upon which th^ life of the Japanese directly 
depend have a long historiciil background 
and have been developed through the ages 
as handicrafts. It not until about 1@S0 
that it started to take on the form of 
modem industry^ and the modemization 
^as brought about by the introduction of 
techniques from the various European and 
American nations. Modemiiation of Japa¬ 
nese industry' was^, thus» about a century 
late in getting started when compared with 
Western natiohSp 

Western Industrial techniques in every 
fleid were introduced^ which formed the base 
on which Japan's industrial modernization 
was carried ouL At the turn of the 20th 
centuryj Japanese industry wan primarily 
light industry and textiles accounted for 
about 60 per cent of all ludustrlal output. 
In other words, cotton spinning was the 
core of the iuduatrializatiozi even in the 
light Industries* and It enabled Japan to 
enter the world market by the export of the 
products of the cattem textile Industry* 

The important role being played fay the 
light industries gave way thereafter to 
progress and gradually heavy industries 
began to encroach upon and take over the 
top position of importance. By X930i tex¬ 


tiles had supped to 30 per cent of the entire 
industrial output to 20 per cent In 
and to 10 per cent Jr 1040- In contrast, 
the metal and machinery' industries which 
accounted for less than 10 per cent of the 
entire industrial output in 1900 gradually 
expanded aud hy 1930 it accounted for 30 
per cent* in 1935 40 per cent and in 1950 
rcjiched 60 per cent. 

As a result of the defeat of Japan in 
World War II in 1945^ all of Japan's enter¬ 
prises were thrown into utter confusion and 
it has taken some 10 yean* thereafter to 
return to normalcy* At present, in the 
industrial held, light industry which manu¬ 
facture cousumera' gooda accounts for about 
26 per centi beft\y industries for producers^ 
goods about 60 per centi and others about 
24 per cent of the total industrial output* 

In spite of the later start that Japan hod 
in modernizing its industry, ihe tempo once 
started was very highly pitched and it now 
manufactures everything which is pri>- 
duced in western nations. Even with the 
most modern industrial itetna, Japan is pro¬ 
ducing it a year or so later. This Is due to 
the Japancfie being very open-minded and 
receptive of foreign techniques, and are 
very eager lo improve and adopt it to con¬ 
ditions to suit Japan. 
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Home Industiies 


Home indtiBirka are varied and miuiyt but 
they nl) have the ci^ddituoti characteristic of 
having: atartcd out from some form of 
handicraft 

These crafta orJ^inated na a means to 
liroduce the necessary consumers" goods 
v^ithin one's own home and famifyK With the 
progress of society and the diminishing of 
the necesaity for seJf-pradiictiOn iii the 
homes, handicrafts developed as a secondary 
caUiDg to supplctnent the Income of the 
lower income bracket families. Handi¬ 
crafts are easy to get Into since the prodnc- 
tion t^hniquea are not too complicated and 
a great amount of mitlal capital outlay is 
not required. Being a supplenaentary oe-^ 
cupation^ any member of a family with 
spare time^the young, the oldp men and 
womm alike—is able to particIpAte. Straw 
goods such as aandals^ matSp bags and bales 
w'hich are usually made on farmsi and home 
sewing and artificial flowers made in the 
city areas are same of the reprc-'^entatiye 
examples of supplementary^ or secondary 
occupations. Even busy men arc abk to 
utilize the evening hom? in these crafta. 
On farmSp there are slack seasons every 
year. In a single crop district where the 
slack season is usually long, the farmers go 
out as sales i Japanese dee wine) brewers 
or go to Hokkaido as cod and Balmon fisher- 
mfiii. When there is no opportunity for $ijch 
secondary or supplementary onempa.tion or 
where the slack season Is ahortf they become 
farmer-artisans. There arep ni eourae, 
many possibilities of di^ereot combinations 
of trades depending solely on the compensa¬ 
tion. If the industrial: field is more lucra- 
tivc* the people begin to specialize in the 
crafts^ leaving the fnrm to the family’s 
care. Should the family be unable to cul¬ 
tivate and plant the riee fieldsp they dispose 
of the land and concentrate their efforts on 
the cmfla which staiied out as a supple- 
mentaiy^ nr secondary occupation. In the 
Opposite situation, the fanner gives up hk 
mdiistrial occupation aed concentrates on 
farming. 


In the ease of farm womenfolk working 
in nearby factories, they take leave from 
the factory to help the farm during the bus 3 ' 
planting and han^estlng seoaons. With 
nuHit dependents of a householdn these side 
occupations may take up much of their time 
and may even be considered as their main 
occupation. In comparison with full-time 
faetory employes^ they are comparatively 
free to work* rest or quit w^henever they 
want 

tn these secondary occupations, there Is 
always an agent who supplies the material 
and buys up the completed product Theae 
agents sometimes indulge in other activities 
such os renting out handlooms and other 
tools and equipments with or without 
charge. When the demand is greater than 
the supply^ the agents endeavor to Increase 
the number of the home workers and act as 
an employment agent of a sort. 

One of the representative home Industries 
of this type is the woven silk indust ly in¬ 
cluding such as the splaah (taanW) weave 
of Isezaki. Handlooms are loaned or rent¬ 
ed out. The looms used here are not the 
wide (96 inches) loonia but thej^ are thenar-^ 
itiwer 412 inches I looms. The materials used 
by the craft workers were in the post 
supplied w'lthout co.^t to the worker and only 
the agreed labor charge was paid upon ccl- 
Jection of the product on a piece-TiVork pay¬ 
ment basis. In this syittem, the worker at 
times tended to cheat on material and 
weight and yardage shortage fa the finished 
product was common. Eecent|v% to over* 
Come this risk^ the workers are forced to 
buy the tnaterio] (accouiiting only and no 
transfer of money is made and is carried by 
the agent in hia acenunts as a loan or ad¬ 
vance without interest)» and the products 
are bought up at the agreed price at which 
time the coat of the materials is adjustetL 
This system is becomijig more common^ 
since there lit the possibility of abiftfiig 
logaea from adverse market fiuctuaUon in 
mAterlal coats onto the workers. 
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When these hitndit:rafts beyond beiog 
a Bide DC£!UpaLioii and become the main oc¬ 
cupation, the entire family U mobiliKed for 
production. If they become concentrated 
in a certain area, they become completely 
aJlenated from laoninn^ and begin to take 
the form of indiLStriai production centers^ 
At the same time a high degree of divi&ion 
of labor results. 

Taking the silk weaving Industry as an 
example, it may be divided into the aale and 
repair of implementa for hunk dyeing, 
twiatingp boiling-offp sizing^ warping, draf* 
ting, carding, card punching, card lacing, 
veed, apcMjlingp reelingp handling of parts 
for the various machinery, and buying and 
i^eliing of silk wastes, w^hicb are aU engaged 
in by special iats of the various hriuicbes of 
work and services. The machinery maker 
only engages in making machincsi and 
weavers do not have to concern theinseives 
with the various preparatory steps leading 
to the actual tt'caviog work. 

The woven products are, of coursei pur¬ 
chased and collected by merchants and they 
do not do anything else. They are the 
wholeanle houses. The wholesaler orders 
the design that he wants and may, when 
necessary, make cash advances of loans for 
the materials to be ug^ed by the worker In 
making the product or sell the materials 
outright to the crnflstnaii with the agree- 
menl to adjust when the finished product 
is delivered. 

There are some handicraft m^iker^ who 
do not depend on these wholesale middle¬ 
men, but this IS an exception and not the 
rule. An example of such an exceptional 
case is the Woiima iacquer makers* The 
maker of the laequerwnre go out themselves 
to all parts of the country to sell their ware* 
When nn order is soured he returns to his 
workshop, makeii the goods to M the order, 
and this time gciesi out to deliver the good:^ 
aa well as to get the next order. Thia 
creates a complete cycle of operation and 
it could continue on and on. In extreme 
case«^ almost half a year is spent as a 
traveUing ssJe^inan. 

it is a simple matter to mechanize a 
handicraft industry When the home tedus- 
try takes on the nature of a full-time opera¬ 


tion, but provided it is technically possible 
to make the coaveruiou. In ailk wea^dng* 
the hand-powered tooms and other imple^ 
ments and toola has been di^icarded for 
power machinery. In the case of silk 
weaTingi some products for domestic con¬ 
sumption are still woven by handlooms, but 
all of the export material is woven by power 
looms* The use of jpiqiiarda Is also wide¬ 
spread. Pow'er looms are generally being 
used in the weaving of all other materials 
of cotton^ chemical fibers^ linen^ ctc^ 

In the field of woodcraft, all lumbering 
machinery <circular, band and chain saw-B, 
planers, scrapers, etc^^^ have been Introduced 
and used widely. The majority of pntteFa 
wheels are run by power* Bamboow^are is^ 
woven by hand but the splicing of the bam« 
boo ia done by machinen^ 

There are certain crafEs which cannot be 
mechanized and these are neceasarily atlll 
done by hand. The workers are not con¬ 
sidered as being engaged in part-time oe^ 
cupation, but are specUlistH whose skill 
steadily progresses and become finer and 
finer. The art of the Niahfjiu tapestry is 
a good example; A small wall hanging 
about a foot square mny take over a week 
to finish. Lacquer work is also in the same 
category of artistic endeavor. 

Handicrafts which are mechanized or 
require fine technical skills demand more 
labor than can usually be suppMed from 
within a family* So a fciv E^tra hands are 
employed to meet the requirements. The 
employment of labor from outside the 
family has created a new problem of labor 
control and adminialration. 

There are cases among groups engaged in 
the same mdustry in ivhich, say, factory A 
has employed a few laborers from outside 
the family circle, it is then gm^erned by 
the Labor Standard X^w* A neighboring 
factory' B has no outside laborers and all 
of the w'orkers are members of the itn- 
medlate family. The I*abor Standard Law 
does not apply In the case of factor)* E* 
Factory B, having the advantage of not 
being subject to the labor law and con- 
aequently having no wage problemn, la 
prone to bo more fiexihle in its cost aecouut- 
Jng which results lu a wide gap between tha 
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prices quoted oa the same product by the 
twa factories^ all other conditions beixig 
equal. 

The level out this irregularity* a provi- 
fiional labor standard has bei^n aet up just 
recently, and, furthermore, an oHentalfon 
rnovoTnent on the principles of coat account- 
ing has been initiated by government and 
cfvnian iutercata. 

When demand justifies mass production, 
home industries are bound to lose ground to 
modern factories. Cotton textiles, except 
for specifd domestic consumption, are all 
manufactured by up-to-date factories. The 
only field left for handwork here is when the 
design constitutes the main value or de¬ 
mands the bulk of the effort in the finished 
product. Even in thi$ cAhSC, many of the 
special handicraft makers have become af¬ 
filiated with the large textile firms as aub- 
3idiaries, pr sub-contractors. Since the in- 
spection of the muther factory la stringent, 
these small handicraft makers have recently 
become inclined to emphasize uniformity of 
quality more than their special objective 
of producing materials of special d^ign 
w'ork. 

Electric motors and machineries have 
tread much the same path in their develop¬ 
ment in JnpHtn. Duridg the Meljl Era, 
most of the electric motor and machinery 
work developed as repair work iti stunll 
workshops and hardly any assembly wnrk 
was done. With the coming of the Show^a 
Era, howevert the people began to engage In 
machine tooling and assembUug of machin¬ 
ery* At firsts preciBion \vas lacking nnd 
the finished product could only be classed 
as poor. In recent years, the smali rn divi¬ 
dual plants have come under targe modern 
electric motor and machinciy' factories and 
the performauce of these products have sud¬ 
denly become better and better* Among 
the better known pr&diicLs that Japan has 
learned to produce are bicycles from before 
the beginning of World War Tl, and sewing 
machines and cameras in the postwar era. 

It is noEew^orthy that the change from 
handwork to machLnety tewk place In all 
Industries with the initial introduction of 
the first machinery. The manufaclui*^ of 
atalnless steel fintware and other meLalvrare 


was one of the earliest to turn from hand 
labor to machine productlozn 

A very important characteristic of home 
Industry in Japan is that production of one 
product ha.H been developed in various parts 
of the nation* This ww possible because 
of the veil' simple nature of hDcnc industiy 
to begin with and the proximity and avail¬ 
ability of raw^ materials needed for these 
simple home Industries. Production areas 
which eventually ran out of nearby sources 
of raw material have not suR'ered as would 
be expected because of the rapid develop- 
ment gf transportation which made it pos¬ 
sible to draw materials from dl^^tant sources* 
While transportation and commiinication 
were In their Infant atage, the production 
methods, the mnterioJs, quality and design 
of the same product differed in the various 
production areas, and special characteristics 
ivere ver>' much evident in the final pro¬ 
ducts of each different area* Today, these 
differences are gradually fading os the 
dissemination of modem techniques has 
tended to bring about uniformity in prod¬ 
ucts. 

Finally, a classificaticn of the repreaenia- 
tivg home industries seems appropriate. 
They may be classed into the classical group 
which has much tradition behind it and the 
modern group of crafts which has developed 
through necesjsity adaing from modern 
w^nys of living. The former group includes 
dye work, pottery, lacquenvare, bamboo- 
ware,, and the Like. With the cxccpticn of 
lacquer and bamboo ware, much of the others 
can now be dasslfied In the latter group to 
view of the modernisation of production 
methods, while some crafts have become 
wiped out as home Induatriea by the mass 
production methods of modem factories. 
The making of dyes is an example of c1aB.«4jc 
home industry' converted to modem produc¬ 
tion methods. Of the more prominent home 
industries atlb remaining today, the silk 
wearing industry' is representative* Its 
products are mostly of luirmw ividth (for 
JapMieue kimnnn), and the dyes used come 
from small home dye industries which have 
survived modemlEation* Nishijin tapestry 
mentioned above la a good example, as arc 
the Isezakl splash weave^ Ibaraki Prefec- 
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lure's 65hima laland's 6- 

shima weave, aud Kyotu*s In ma- 

leriiils other than gilkt Kagoshima's 
7na linen ware Is well-known, as is Niigatii 
Prefecture's Echia^o linen sheetings. In 
eotton fabrics, Osaka’s weave, and 

Aichi Prefecture's Aichi weave are out¬ 
standing, The banana-tree fiber clothn 
ittAo-airiwop of the Ryukyu Islands is another 
of the more peculiar weaves reniaiiiing m 
a trade to this date, 

Lacquerware making la atlU almost com¬ 
pletely a home indELstry. Kyoto, fCaaasawa, 
Wajlma, yamanaka^ Takaoka, Wakamatau 
(Fukuahima Prefeclure)p HiroiMiki,^ Tokyo, 
ShixuokRj Takayania, KHinan and Takama^ 
tsu are ah famous production centers. Lee- 
<liier%varea kno^ti for their special techni¬ 
ques are: Kata^uri^ Nanakt^-nitri of Hiro- 
saki, Shmik<ii^nuri of Noshlro^ A'onioJfcMra- 
bori, A'ongo-nwn of Shizuoka, Kbtma-n^irt, 
^oasri-fian, rsaiMfl^niiri of Naha, Okina¬ 
wa, and others. 

In cenimks^ influlatom and sanitaryware 
are prodticia which were atarted after the 
Mojji Era and mo^t of them la made by 
Urge factories. Home Industries in pottery 
produce Japanese style dishes,^ bowb^ plates 
and deearation pieeea* Cheap porcelain 
hgurines are being exported from Xana- 
tawfl (Kutani-warer), Mashiko of Tochigi 
Prefecture iMashiko-ware), Seto, Tsjimi 
of Oifu Prefecture, Kyoto, In be of Okayama 


Prefecture and Karats□* Ariia and fmarl of 
Saga Prefecture. 

There are also many knovra production 
areas of wooden and bamboo wares, among 
which are Odawara of Kanagawa Prefec¬ 
ture for Its Hakone-ware and Beppu of 
Oita Prefecture for its bamboo basket war e« 

Morioka of iwaie Prefecture is known 
for steel kettlea* Takaoka of Toyama Pre¬ 
fecture for cDpperware (vases, etc.). 
Home industries of hne decoratiDii pieces 
have lost their promineiicc and importance 
because public demand for decorative and 
expensive work baa fallen. They have be- 
enme spread out through the hatipn from 
necessity to survive and the few that re- 
mnia still thrive In Tokyo and elsewhere. 

Home indiistriea which have developed 
along with the progress of modem indus¬ 
try are numerous, but it la expected that 
those engaged in making machinery parts 
win become the core of the industry* A 
good held seems to remain in coetuine Jewel- 
ery and accessories. The design and pattern 
changes so frequently that production by 
machinery is almost impossible. The con¬ 
tinuous changes and advancement in design 
make It prohibitive to manufacture by 
machiner}^ since each change would mean 
heavy Investments in now molds aad con¬ 
stant changes in procedure. Artificial 
llowers are also another field which will 
probably' continue to depend an the home 
industries* 


Metal Industry 


Outline 

dspsji^s metal Industry ns a modeni in¬ 
dustry has a relatively short history. It 
begun at the end of the 19th century, but 
inktreastng efl'orta were made during the 
next several decades to bring It up to the 
Standards of the advanced Western nations* 
At about 192 O 4 immediately following the 
end of the World War I, the metal indus¬ 
try with the other industries of Japan, 
which had to a degree caught up with the 
rest of the world la modernizing its fa¬ 


cilities and methods^ began to prepare for 
the next Jump la IndustriaL progress. By 
1930, various improvemenU had been made 
and productiozi and research facilities had 
been expanded to a point where it could be 
said that It hud finally reached the same 
level m in the advanced nations and the 
piN>ducts as wdj as research work had re¬ 
ached a very high lc%*el of attainnsent. 

The disaatmua defeat io the Worid War 11 
brought destruction to the production facil¬ 
ities nod together with the overloading and 
neglect in maiatenance during the war 
caused the industry to fall far behind. With 
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th^ cod df iht wsitr ncw5 from the advi^nc^d 
Wesitern netion^ Hgiiln b^gan to flow in^ 
imd the improvement and ratidnaJi^tlcm of 
producdon and methods became 

the by-word in the trade. In the folJowin^ 
IQ ye^r^p great effort has been made toward 
thi» end 

Ferrous metal 10(1115117 

There has been a strong demand for the 
standardiz 4 ition of the quality of products 
from the ttade^people duritiR the lust war. 
The rnovemepL to realize this started 
with new aenJ m 1946 when the nation 
was still in the throes of post-war con¬ 
fusion- The old Japan Enfflneermg 
Standard (JEBj was replaced by the more 
comprehensive £ttid accurate Japan In- 
dun trial Standard IJIS)- The stringent 
standardization of industrial products did 
much to improve the quality of goods in 
the post-war period* 

Raw' materials for the iron and atenl In¬ 
dustry came for the most part from neigh¬ 
boring Asiatic aourcea up to the end of the 
war. The supply frain theae neaxby sources 
waa cat off in the confusion that followed 
the ending of the war. Japan was forced 
to li3ok to distant: natlonH of the world for 
supplies and at the same time waa being 
hurt by the high cost of these ntateriak 
which was due to the higher freight for thq 
longer haul. Within a few years, news of 
the progress of metal industries began to 
seep in imd the Japanese makers were taken 
aback by the advanced faciLitieB and 
methods w^hich the foreign nations had 
developed and possegaed during the war and 
in the short post-war period- 

The metal industry immediately began 
it5 program to improve and rationalize 
their facilities and production methods 
backed by atrong financial support by the 
govommeut. Needless to say, the industry 
made cnormoLia strides to finally achieve its 
present pcasltJoiu 

Among the improvemeutSp the use of 
fucygen in open hearth fumacea muBt be 
iioled first. Japan had been feeling the 
need to do aomething about the lock of 
sufficient suppHea of good quality iron ore 


and Coat whEU the use of oxygen was firet 
heard of from U*S. sourcesi It t4»k little 
time to bring this new technique in for 
atudy and adoption. All of the iron and 
steel mills now have their owm oxygen 
plants and oxygen la being uaed in refining 
and in the fuels to improve smeking 
efficiency. 

Automatic control and precision instru¬ 
ment operation are becoming widespread 
and the larger makers have facilities on a 
Jevel With the best of Etirepean and Amer¬ 
ican makers. 

As to the kinds of steel produced, Japan 
is making full use of her wartime experi¬ 
ence in the manufacture of special ateels 
by the open-hearth method. Pushed by 
large special demands by the shipbuilders 
for a strong, weldable, high tensila strength 
steelp efforts were made to produce high 
quality steel and the products developed at 
thal time arc now being u&ed in ship platen, 
rolling stocks and in construction work in 
voluminoua quantities. 

The rationaliiation of the steel making 
enterpriae has spread to the rolling mills 
and has led to the replacement of obsolete 
rolling facilities with modern equipment 
which have come off of domestic drafting 
bemrda or been imported to improve the ef¬ 
ficiency of strip milk in the production of 
volume quantities of steel sheets and to in¬ 
crease the muss* output of steel pipes wdth 
continuous electric or forge welding ma¬ 
chinery. These eontinuoud mills have cre¬ 
ated the demand for ingota larger than 
those used up to that time and has led to 
the mEikers installing large size blooming 
mills to improve the quality and reduce 
cogu, 

Ifi this manner^ the steel indu3tr5% which 
went through the stagea of rationalizing and 
modernizing equipmente> have shown im* 
mediate results la the form of greater prod¬ 
uctivity, Despite the smaller number of 
bla^t furnaces m operatiom the anniml out¬ 
put lit 1954 was 4,600.000 lone which ex¬ 
ceeds the prewar record. The output of 
ordinary steel was 5,600,000 tons which also 
is p high output. 

Howevor, relJanre by the mills for raw 
material supply from overseas has kept the 
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coat At a level liigher than In other na¬ 
tions althoufrh every modem techoiciue and 
equipment Is being used . To bring the cost 
down to the level of other countries will 
require even greater effort* 

Special steel production in Japan belong 
to the compjiratively small enterprisea^ and 
bccauae the demand hrus flipped since the 
end of the World War II, the makerfi have 
experienced conjiiderable bardshipf. Among 
special steels, sUinles;; steel field has shown 
the most progress. After the World WarlL 
the manuf act Lire of ferronickel steel re¬ 
viewed in Japan with the demand created by 
the rehabilitation of the chemical industry^ 
Research work advanced also and many 
Stainless steels of special cbaracteristicB 
were developed. Other special steels saeh 
as cutting and bearing steel which had to 
be impKjrted before the war are now being 
produced at home. Even the well-known 
magnet steels deveIop»ed by Dr, Honda (the 
K.S, steel) and Dr. Mishlma (the 
steel) have seen several Improvements in 
their compositions and produetioin quantity 
exceeds that of the prewar level. Although 
the building of jet engines has not been 
started in Japan as yet, there are demands 
for gas turbine engines and the research 
for heat-resintunt steel is inten:^ and pro¬ 
duction of this typo steel could he started 
as Sfjon as the demand arises* It is noted 
chat productidu facilities of speciat steels 
are far behind the modern facllltira hdosted 
by the makers of ordinary steel. Rehabil¬ 
itation of the speeUi steel industry* should 
come abreast of the prewar level very soon 
Hince the Senzlmir 12-hlgh mill has already 
been Imported and the various makers have 
put in neiv rolling equipment and oxygen 
plants. Special steel prdduetpin was the 
highest in lD4d ivith 1*S30,(KK) tons, hut in 
Itt&t It had dropped to a mere 500,000 terns. 
In the field of east icons, literature and 
reports after the end of the last war have 
been received on high atrength cast iron, 
the globular graphite ca-^^fc iron, and mech- 
anite cast Lroa and research on these have 
been very active. With the imporLatloa of 
these new techniques^ the Japanese by re¬ 
search and experiment have added their 


own improvements and production la also 
very active. 

As A point of interest, precision casting 
must be especially noted. This Is being 
applied in both iron ond steel casting and 
research work is also very Intense and 
widespread. 

The first-mte milh? have been compara¬ 
tively quick to bring in technical knowledge 
from tJie L'nlled States In the post-war 
period. They have endeavored to Increase 
production and the miJla of today present 
a completely new appearance. 

Fnwder metallurgy li a relatively ntw 
industry in Japan and ita beginning came 
a little behind its Invention la Germany 
and the United States, It had made con¬ 
siderable progress during the last war. In 
the postwar period when the demand for 
machine tools had fallen down, research 
work for its application in mining tools, 
drilling bits in construction work, punch 
dies, etc. w'as cRfrled out early and at pre¬ 
sent the industry puts out %'eiy" high quality 
products, Furthermorci as its fidd of ap¬ 
plication, and working techniques improved, 
many new sintering alloys were developed 
and now products which w^ere formerly 
made exclusively by the more advanced 
German and American industries are being 
pnKlueed domestically. The O.P. magnet^ 
a product of this field. Is a Japanese in¬ 
vention and is noted for its light weight 
mid high tnagrteticr properties, 

Non-fenmi^ metal industiy 

Jujisn has had a i^latively good source 
of non-ferrous raiv materiabs. There i, 
considerable variety, but tackin^r b quan¬ 
tity and Japan is dependent at present on 
imports. 

Tn the copper alloy Induatty of the [wat- 
war era, the point to be noted moat in that 
research work durtnK the Jaat war has 
borae fruit in the continuous or chain- 
process casting method. The majority of 
the foundries, be they first or second rale, 
have adopted the use of ingoU produced 
by the chain-process method and are pat¬ 
ting out high quality rolling materia]. 
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The li^ht jLliQf ludiJ^try h&s also adopted 
the continuous ca^tinfT proce^B, Japan baa 
m dameatk source for alumLaum ore3^ but 
with cheap electric pawer available here it 
has Wn able to re^ne aluminum at costa 
Bimilar to the United States with imported 
ores. It mipht be mentioned that hig^b 
purity alumitLiim < Purity over 99,993 per 
centk is produced by Japan almost exclu¬ 
sively. Since the end of the waT, praduction 
of aircraft has not started aad light metal 
alloy production is almost restricted to 
rolled alumiaum alloy sheets and castings. 
The cquipmeiit of the alumiiiuin industry 
ts quite modem and rolled alloy sheets are 
being used for many purposes. The quan¬ 
tity' used in ahipbuildmgf railway rolling 
stock* construction work^ etc, is increaaing 
year by year. The productlcm of alommum 
foil has doubled in the postwar period, and 
with the improved rolling methods and tech¬ 
nique the rolling equipment has taken on 
a completely new appearance. 

Wo must next point out the tremendous 
progress of precision dic-casting in a wide 
variety of fields. 

It may be said that precision die-casting 
was first adapted to light alloys. With the 
objective of reducing the weights of tna- 
chinory and construction £tnd building ma¬ 
terials in generalp there is no limit to the 
expansion of the applicable fields of preci- 
akn diecBsting Today diecastlng is ap¬ 
plied in the manufscLure of ail Industrliii 
products, and because it simplifies the 
manufPicturing process, the products made 
by this method have greatly increased of 
late. It is one of the Industries which holds 
great future promise. 

Among the dieca5tiug products, we are 
able to count s^c alley castings which uses 
high purity sine as a base metaL 

Other metal industries 

Titanium la one of the materials which 
Japan haa in large quantities and much has 
been expected of it from the early days 
of the development of the metal industry 
in Japan. With the completion of study 
of the Kroll method^ the production of 
i$potige titanium has increased through the 


yeara, and at present Japan is second in 
production behind the United Eltatc$> There 
Htill remnina some difficuU prohL^ns in the 
use of domestic ores, and very aerioua and 
organized research work Is being carried 
out to aoive the problems. Also, experi¬ 
ments on applied use of titanium is pre^ 
grcssiiig rapidly and some rolled material 
is reported to be already in use in certain 
fields. 

Reseavch activities 

Interest Is also being drawn recently to 
the vacuum melting method of metals and 
research is being made actively. Produc¬ 
tion ia, however, very small by this method 
in comparison with Britain^ the United 
States and Germany. The method is applied 
to copper, nickel and maguetic alloy melt¬ 
ing and is adapted prlmarliy in the field 
of cdmmuo lest ion equipment manufacture. 

As to the research work being done in 
the metal Industry, ail of the makers have 
fairly Urge scale research laboratories. Of 
the government-sponsored research organic 
nations, the Melal Research Laboratory of 
the Tohoku University in Sendai* Miyagl 
Prefecture, Is famouii and have announced 
many fine results Of its researches and 
experiments. 

Be^earch is also being made to Improve 
on the melting furnaces which is hampered 
by poor material when compared mth the 
United States, Britain and Germany. In 
order to overcome the handicap of low 
quality raw materials, the Yawata Steel Co. 
is experimenting with a low shaft Idlo and 
the reaiilts of the experimental use of this 
kiln is awaited with keen interest. 

Research work on globular graphite cast 
iron, mechanitc ca^t iron and other hard 
Steola arc being performed at all of the 
many experiment and research organiza^ 
tiona and Its findings have been Important 
and valuable. 

As for special steeli^* ns mentioned be¬ 
fore. research has been carried out by the 
various makers aod excellent quality high 
tensile and heat resistant steel is being 
manufactured. The same can be said for 
machine tooling, bearing, magnetic and 
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Be^^arch ia gomfr on in 
many ^vemmental aa walJ aa private Ubq- 
ratorica of the factories which have done 
much in the mnuufaeture of high quality 
products. Theoretical study is also very 
active. 

The study of the effects of gaaeoiti eie- 
fnentsp especialJy nitrogen in the manu¬ 
facture of metalj ie also widespread. 

PracLlcai and theoretical research is aUo 
being actively made recently cm precision 
die-casting and non-destructive testing. 

Ill metal research work, the inhuencc of 
Dr. Honda remains to a great extent and 
his many disciplea are spread throughout 
the nation in ualveisitieE and private re^ 
search laboratorloc- This is a very singular 
feature. 

As mentionefi before, one of the more 
famous research organizations in metak is 
the Metal Research Lahuratory of the 
T6hoku Uni Vers itj^- Some of the more out¬ 
standing work done at this Lsbcirato^ in¬ 
clude: titanium alloy metHi physics^ 
study relative to crystal plasticity^ and the 
study of the theory of phase transforma¬ 


tion of tnelais. Further, the laboratory 
has imported equipment for the production 
of liquid helium and the 20-hlgh Scnzimlr 
rolling machiuery from the United States 
and much k expected from the resulta of 
experiments lierived from the use of these 
equipmenU. 

There are many technical study groups 
and societies in connection with the me^l 
industry among which are: The Japan 
Institute of MetalsK the Iron and Steel In¬ 
stitute of Japmi, the Casting Institute of 
Japan, the Mining Institute of Japan, The 
Japan Welding Society, tbe Light Metals 
Society^ etc. These groups usually hold two 
regular meetings annually in the flpnug 
and autumn, and the reports made at the 
meetings usually number as much as 100, 
The reports made at the Japan Institute 
of Metals number over 200. Tbe mterest 
and enthusiasm of the various metal study 
groups are very great and It may be said 
that both m quantity and quality of their 
probings into the problems of the mein] in¬ 
dustry and science is on a par with the 
nio»t advjuiced nations of the world. 


Present Position of Electric Motor and 
Communication Industries 


Electric motor industry 

The sources of electric power lu Japan 
are hydraulic and heat power. The devel¬ 
opment of power has been ey«M^pi?ning in 
recent years. There are nine electric power 
companieEk—Ht^kkaidoH Tohaku^ Tokyo. Chu- 
bu, Hohurikn, Kanflfli, Chugoku^ Shikoku, 
and KyCishili electric power companies 
pq^reari throughout the various districU of 
the nation—the EJeetrk Power Develop¬ 
ment Co. and prefeclural government 
corporations which generate and supply 
electricity. 

In 1965. hydraulic power developments 
generated 7,500,000 kw' and heat power 
plants 4td00,000kw for a total output of 
1 1,900,000 kw. There was some dcclric 
power genemtion by internal combustion 


generators. This figure is 2,0 times the 
4,500,000 kw^ output of 19m The length 
of overland high tension circuit lines ac¬ 
cordingly increased to the present 60,000 
klloTnetera plus pome 3^200 kilometers of 
underground lines. 

Of tbe recent dectric powder develop- 
ments» there are the l&fi^OOO kw Shinano 
River project which starUid operating in 
the 350,000 few Snkuma Staitem on the 
Tenryfi River, the 300,000 kw Oku-Tadatni 
PJaiil on the Tiidiuni River and the 235,000 
kw Toitoui'b projecL tn order to supply 
the BTOwlnFT demand for power, heat power 
plants are also beini; planned. The 318,000 
kw No. 1 and 500,000 kw No, 2 plants of 
the Kaneai Electric Power Co. in Amafta- 
sjiki, Hyogo Prefecture, the 200,000 kw 
Nagoya Plant of Chubu Electric Coi., and 
the 178.000 kw Teurural Station of the 
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Tultyo Electr[c Power Co. ere soTiie of tbo 
l^rgei' oKiKting henL power generating 
plants. 

The larger generatoi’S Qeede4 forthese 
masflive power plants are being made by 
domestic makers. The lit,000^volt, 72,6<H>- 
KVA output hydraulic electric generator of 
the Kansai Electric Power Co* made 
by Toshiba and Hitachi, and the 13,200-volt, 
S1,000-KVA output hydrogen-cjooled i^team 
tnrbme generator for the New Tokyo Power 
Station of the Tokyo Electric Power Co. 
was made by Hitachi, Of the large capac¬ 
ity transforiners, a 275 KV, 90,000 KVA 
capacity oL!-cooled tmita have been made 
and delivered to the Kansai Electric Power 
Cp. by Toshiba and MitagblehL Eecentiy 
a 154 KV-160*000 KVA oil circulating 
aircooled nitrogen sealed transformer has 
been deli veered to the Chiba Heat Power 
Plant of Tokyo Electric Power Co* 

As for trams miss] on circulU^ the move 
la toward omking thojn m automutic as 
podsible, and for their maintenance^ beli- 
oopters are being UAcd for their mobility 
and Diicro-wavq pulao multi-commufiicatlng 
lines are being adopted. The Shm Hoku- 
riku Line (Maeknta-Naruide-Shinaiinoto) 
carrying a voltage of 275,000 is the highest 
in Japan. There hsa also been considerable 
progress in the asi^embly of electric motors, 
especially in responi^e to the needs of the 
steel roUing mills* A 5,000-lcw, 50, L20 
rpm., 750-V, maximum emergency torque 
34)0^^. main rolling D.C* engine for the 
[Igner set used In large cracking mills and 
for cold rolling use, five 1,500 hp to 4,000 
bp electric mototti have been set up in the 
Hirohatn BfHlIs of the Fuji Steel Co- The 
rolling speed of this mill is S^ODOft. per 
minute for width of 50 inches. A 2,000 kw 
revolving converter is being used by the 
inpanese National Railways as is a mercur¬ 
ial current adjuster of l^SOO V and 3,000 kw 
which is the largest single unit now in use. 

Induction electric motors are being used 
widely by I he steel mills, cement, chemicah 
and paper factories, construction and at 
power plants* The larger ones Itidnde one 
of 5,000 hp-42Brpin for steel making (Fuji 
Steel i ♦ a 3,000 kw—3,G00 rpjn One for aSr- 
blower iHitachi) and a SoOkw, 450 rpm,. 


21-ton thrust load capacity bard axle elec* 
trie motor* 

With the use of Silica plastic in the H 
class insulated heat-resistant electric mo¬ 
tors, the weight in comparison with the B 
class insulators baa been greatly reduced, 
and, for example, n 4kw output tnotoPi 
weight has been reduced to one half. 

In 1053, there were 90pOM single-phase 
and 124,000 3-phaae induction motors made. 
In the same year, a total value of 35*000 
million -geii was manufactured of all types 
of heavy electric motors includlog trajis- 
formers* 

Electric communication industry 

The telephone and telegraph service la 
Japan is being operated by the Japan Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Corporation (DDK)* 
In 1953 a 5ve-year plan TKBA set up and pro¬ 
gress Is rapidly being made toward the goal 
of 200,000 new^ subscribers and extension of 
350,000 kilometers of long distance linos 
annually. At preiient^ there are about 
2^900,000 private lines, 36,000 public tele¬ 
phones and about 8,.000 telephone exchanges. 
All of the exchanges in the larger cities 
are ccmipletely autonmtic but In I bo middlo- 
ftizod and smaller citie-s* the switchboard is 
still In use. In the largo citiesi^ new 
multi-unit exebangos with 20*000 to 40,099 
lines have been put up and the step-by-atep 
automatic methcMJ ia gradually giving way 
to the crossbar system. 

In telegraphic facllitie^fj there are at pre¬ 
sent about 11^000 cable lines, 15,000 cable 
odkes and they are being used for the 
transmlesion of audio-measages^ printing, 
pictures and photos. New relaying and 
exchange mRcbineriea are widely used* 
With the spreading use of printed matter 
and photo wireless service^ DDK has been 
renting out closed wireless circuits to the 
press and other companies. 

As for International telegrams, the Ko- 
kusal TeJephme and Telegraph Co. is in 
touch with the main cities of the world for 
24 hours every day and handles message 
and photo ^iendlng. This company was 
organized in 1953 and it hoe gradually 
grown until now it hindles a total of about 
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3^60,000 incomiiLg aud outs^oinef cables and 
about ISO^DOD oA^erseas telephone calk 
aniiuatl>\ 

Radio bi'oadcastLng Avas qfRclaUy bcgnn 
In 1926 as a public enterprise under the 
rULme of the Japan Broadebating Corpora¬ 
tion fNRK) and since 19&1 private broad¬ 
casting companies Avere authorized and have 
since become very aeth'e in the field of 
broadcasting. 

Transmitting power ATirlea from 130 KW 
to 30 and broadcasting atatlona number 
179 aiatiouH under XHK and priv^ate com¬ 
mercial broadcast ting firm^ number 39 with 
€9 statioiis iinder their networks. 

Broadcasting ta paid for hj the public in 
the case of the Japan Broadcasting 
Corporatjonp and it is estimated ibat at 
present there are I3p000*990 listeners con¬ 
tracted but the actual number of receiving 
sets is estimated to be around 25.000,009 
since many of the families have two or more 
eels in the family^ 

NKK also broadcasts dally overseas and 
these overseas broadcasts are made in 13 
different foreign languages to the United 
States and Europen canntries. 

Television service wn& started in 1953 by 
the Japan Broadcasting Corp. with stations 
in Tokyo, Osakn^ and Nagoya and by 1958 
stationa in Hijmhima. Fukuoka, Sendai. 
Sapporo AviJI be telecasting. At presentK 
there are about 290.000 television set 
owners. By the network is expected 

to be ejcpanded to 32 stntiona and television 
service will cover the entire nation. Com- 
morclol television coftipanleti were also 
started in 1953 and priwntly there are two 
companies. Television In Japan Is still In 
the black and white stage but color tele¬ 
vision research work i& being carried out 
and U ahould not be tot* long before tele¬ 
casting will he sUrtecl In the color media. 

Besideji the Above communicatinn. police, 
milivay. local seif-govemment, self-defense 
foreeSp ahlp, fishing fleet. Aveathor, and press 
hiiA'e their own private communication net-^ 
works. 

As for communication equipmentt the 
very superior type 4 is being wddely naed 
as a telephone receiver while in switch- 
hoards the common battery telephony type^ 


aulumatie type and crossbars type and au- 
tnmatic nnd hand opcrntcd private branch 
exchangers are being made. For communi¬ 
cation tneans^ the open Avirc carrier tele¬ 
phony! nondoaded cable carrier telephony. 
co-iLxial cables^ AAdrclesd^ etc. arc being 
manufactured. 

Micro-Avave cotnmiitilcatiou has made very 
long strides, and at present between Tokyo 
and 0.^aka there exists ope of 360 channels 
of k999 MC variable cycle system and is 
being put to practical uae+ [n the future 
this IS expected to be expanded to 2,090 
channekr la presputly being Used for 
relaying television broadcaata. Micro-wave 
cable comtnunieation Is being spread out 
throughout the nation and it will not be 
long before Tckyo-Sendai-Sappciro and 
Tokyo, Osaksp Fukuoka will be linked up* 

Radio tubes used in communication if 
being made almost entirely domestically !n^ 
eluding the largo-sized metal tubes used in 
the bniadcasting stationji and ultra-short 
wave:, tniern-wav^e. Klystron. Magnestroti 
tubes, etc. are also In practical use. 

Japan'a annual outpul of comniniiicatinn 
ccfuipment and low-v^oltage appliances, elec¬ 
tric wires and cables is 128.500 million ym 
and quite a large qEiantlty of it is being 
exported. The export amount reaches 
about 5,509 million prw per year represent¬ 
ing about 77 per cent of the total export 
of electrical equipment and facility in¬ 
cluding heavy electrical motors Avhich 
amount to 4*700 million yen. This has been 
possible because of the aetivenes* of pro¬ 
duction in Japan as Avell bjs the improved 
oversea .1 market conditions* As examples 
of the monthly production capacitj'. Japan 
makes nkiut 70,090 telephone receivers, 25.- 
009 lines through automatic switchboards, 
about 1,500 hand-operated ewitchboardB 
209*000 radios, and S,500,EK>0 radio lul>es 
monthly. 

Plant exports are ako becoming expand- 
eil Communication s^^lem plans, power 
stations to South east Asia and the Near 
East have been very actiA^e. Hitachi, Ltd. 
hns doliA’ored a 10*000 kw steiim turbine 
dynamo to the Mazura Power Station in 
India, and Tokyo Bhibiius-a Electric Co, has 
also delivered one 3,9CH> kw steam turbine 
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dynAtna of 40 Kg/cut* steAin prei»iiTe, tem- lion of Pnkifltan. 

pemture 435 debtees C a» n part of main In closing, a list of the more prominent 
machine for the aiontgomery Power Sta- Japancae makers are listed for reference. 


Maker 

Capital 

Froductn 

HItaehn Ltd* 

fin millkiD 

Ajm 

HeaT>" electr ic machlneryv 
conmiunlcatlon equipment* 

Mitaabishi Electric 

4,400 


SumitmuD EliKrtrlc Tndoustry 

^,400 

Electric linear rabtea 

Fuji Electric 

im 

llejtyy electric machineriea 

Kippen Electric 

im 

CoininunkatEun equipment 

Mataunhita Electric 

1,200 

Eleclrkal appliances 


Textile Industry 


Outline 

Tho ancient Japanese made their clothes 
and other fabrics mnlnly of fibrom materi¬ 
als such m hemp, ramies wisteria, arrow- 
roots. and also from yams of domestic and 
wild silk worms. Bui the introduction of 
new technique from the continenta enabled 
the production of such maEnlfkcnt material 
m witness the treasured Imperial poasea- 
siona made over l.ODU years ajj^o which are 
preserved at the Shosoin Temple in Nara, 

The cultivation of the coLton plant be^an 
in the early part of the 17th century, and 
soon, it became the principal material for 
clothing. Woolen textilefl* however* did not 
become popular until the early part of the 
20th century when European style clothing 
wafi first inlrodoced in Japan. 

It was the latter part of the Takugawa 
Period MfUJT i when modern textile indus¬ 
try' \vas first introduced m Japan, but Its 
dex’elopment was so fast that in 1397 it 
had grown up to the point where the <|Uan- 
tity of cotton yarn exported had exceeded 
imports. With the growth of the tnoderD 
cotton textile Industry the production of 
domestic cotton gradually rose, but it was 
also found that the abort thick fiber grown 
in Japan was not suitable for spinning fine 
yarn and that the climatic couditiona were 
also bad+ After the peak production of 48 
million pauncls In 1S87 h it fell rapidly* 
Thereafter Japan^a cotton industry has been 
looking for the supply of raw cotton from 


Cbina^ India, Egypt and the United States^ 

The long period of industrial depression 
oxtendlng from 1920 to 1930* had serious 
effects on the industry, hut efforts to 
tionailze nrnnagemenl and improve produc¬ 
tivity paid off by bringing about low coat 
production In the medium and lower grade 
products. Female workers averaging. 17 
years of age with about three years experi¬ 
ence were chasen and were kept in dormi- 
loriea under n rational form of living and 
clever labor control. Moderu machinery 
and equipments with safetj- and acitoma- 
tic devices enabling even the unskilled to 
operate with efficiency were produced to 
meet the requirement of low coat produc¬ 
tion. 

As a resulti the products soon found a 
ready market not only In Aslan countries 
but much farther afield. Since 1922, Japan 
has held the world's premier position on the 
export of cotton gooda with the peak of 
2,730 millioEi square yards which in value 
was eloso to ^ per cent of the tutB] Japan¬ 
ese exporta. Together with the large 
amount of raw oulton Imported, the cotton 
industry was considered the most important 
of Japanese trnde. 

It was not until 1876 that the woolen 
texlile induittiy was introduced to Japan, 
and although there were many ups and 
dow^s in its progress It gradually developed. 
In about 1920, it reached the point whore it 
could not only meet the domeatfe demand 
but showed hopes of becoming a promising 
export industryp although there was no 
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dotnestlc production of raw wool and aupply 
WAit dep^dent on imports. 

Silk 

Silk hfla always been regarded by Japa¬ 
nese as superior clothing mutorjak and ever 
since Japanese ports were opened to foreign 
trade^ silk has been exports It held the 
premier posiDoo among Japan's export 
trade until it eventually lost lU place to 
cotton fabrics in 1329. In nU, the tillk 
productian reached ita peak of 109 million 
pounds of which B7 milliDn pounds were ex¬ 
ported to the United States and other ooun- 
trie^H chiefly as material for women's eilk 
stockings. Spinning industries using in¬ 
ferior cocoon or waste silk w^wl developed 
side by side with ordinaly silk spinning and 
production was the highest in the world la 
19^7 despite the quantity produced was not 
more than 17.5 mUllod pounds^ 

Hemp 

Ramieh Manila hemp and other fibrous 
raw material iudustries are collectively 
called the hemp industry in Japan. Hempp 
linen and ramie are used for ebthing as 
well as fish ncts^ hre hoscs^ anil c3oth.>i and 
sewing threads, while the coarser hemps 
are used lor the making of gunny bags and 
Hessian doth. Flax is the only raw 
materist which Japan Is able to self supply. 
The combined productiozi of linen and ramie 
yarn was about 24 millian pounds before the 
War which was used mostly by the military 
and the government 

Chemical fiber 

In l9lBp the fli^t chemical liber manufac¬ 
turing company was established and the 
manufacture of viscose rayon was com- 
menced. The quality was not good and 
processing it presented a number of pro- 
bleins because natural sUk processing 
methods and teclmlques were used at the 
time. But the cheapness of tho product 
interested the public. Later with the gra¬ 
dual advancement of techniques, the pro* 
duct improved boosting demiLnil and In lam 


brought about increased prodUctionH Fol¬ 
lowing the introduction of viscose rayon^ 
copper ammonk artificial silk was brought 
out In 1931* By 1937 the output bad 
reached *139 million pouuils representing 
2^ per cent of the world output and occupy- 
ing first place In internatloaat production 
standings. The manufacture of rayon 
staple and test weaving was cozmnenced in 
19S2 and with the Manchuria and China 
incidents, the demand for self supply of 
raw fiber as the substitute of cotton and 
wool became pronounced. The increased 
production of rayon staple was pushed as a 
government policy and by 1937 production 
had soured to 175 million pounds being 28 
per cent of world production and it became 
one of the principal fiber materials during 
the World War 11, The acceleration of pr<v 
duction was too fast for improvetnfmt of 
manufacturing technique and it was inevi- 
tabln that rayon fllaple became synonymona 
with cheap p^K>^ quality goodSn 

Along with the increased production of 
rayon fiJameni and rayon staple, the pro* 
duction of rayon pulp also rose but it was 
scarcely able to keep pace with fliamcDt and 
staple fibers. Ou| of €lfi million pounds 
used In 1937, o-uly about 20 per cent was 
supplied domestically. 

Development of textile industry 

Th^ position of thp ttxttle industry since 
the outbreak of the China Incident in 1837 
is as follows: 

L With the spread of tho incident, the 
export market became restricted. 

2. Difficulty of securing raw material 
became severe. 

3, The mobilisation of the naticoal 
strength for military operation tended 
in many ways to Huppresd peace time 
Industries, such as the textile industry. 

Thus, tha production fell every year and 
by 1941 when the War broke out the faeUi- 
ties, workers and materials were forcibly 
diverted to ihe war purpose and the textile 
industry wa.'i all but extinct at the dose of 
the War. Table 1 shows the comparative 
figures of principal oquipments operated at 
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lAh\€ 1. Chin^ti in PrlRCipal Mtchintry l^uipnifratt Mi b:ir liadastn 


Machinery 

Unit 

is?!frr 

1945 

1955 

Cotton up inning ntachine 

IJXIO spindle 

12,W 

2,064 

8J0L5 

Staple fibre spinning mathlne 


— 

43 

1J^70 

Worsted card npinning mAchinv 

■f 


398 

1J219 

Wooten card engine 

No* Card 

664 

426 

1.2S6 

Cotton & staple fibre apinnlog machine 

Poiwpr loom 

333 

136 

355 

Silk iuid artificial afik spinning machine 

n 

553 

m 

18S 

Wooten fabric spinning machine 


29 

10 

24 

Silk spinning machine 

tvDOO Basin 

281 

3S 

4$ 

VlBCose staple insteJbtten 

Ton.■’day 

677 

900 

821 

ViiicoK artificial silk insiaJIatlon 

h* 

851 

153 

330 

Acetate fabric mslallation 

4* 

— 

— 

19 

Nylon fabric installation 


— 


96 

Vinylon fabric installation 


— 


29 

Vinylidenc chloride installation 

H 

— 

— 

16 


the peak ye^r of IB3T and at the end of the 
War in ms. 

The reduction in production wag e^en 
greater than the loaa in equipments as can 
be seen from the fact that the total pro¬ 
duction of all kind* of yam in waa 

but per cent ixf the average aponsJ 
output of the period and only 

per eent of all kinds af fabrics produc¬ 
ed In the same period £o terms of square 
yards measurement. This was mainly due 
to ihe shortage of raw material and alao 
to the postwar confusion. The nation which 
had once boasted the worLd'a prime textile 
industry had been thrown into a state of 
textile hunger. 

From 1B45 to 1952, Japan was placed 
under the occupation of the Allied Army 
and even such peace time industry as tex¬ 
tiles was not permitted unrestricted re¬ 
construction during the first half of the 
occupation period. During the latter half^r 
however, the restrictiona were removed and 
with the nation recovering gradually from 
the effects of the defeat in war In 1945 
the production of yam and fabrics almost 
recovered to the level of the best prewar 
period between 1934 to 1936. The last 
column of Table 1 gives the summary of 
egiilpments of May 1955. 

Generally speaking, at the outbreak of 
the China Incident, Japan had some of the 
newest facilities and textiles that the world 
had. During the World War tJ ond also 
after the War, research had been neglected 


and even new ideas from foreign countries 
were not available- 

It must be ako considered that the over¬ 
seas buyer had been trying to improve his 
own textile industry. Postwar reconatroc- 
tioD and rehablhtatlon should have been 
done with a view to not merely reconstruct 
dp to the prewar level but efforts should 
have been made to keep abreast of world 
progress with newer and better equipments 
to relieve the altered condition of the 
cmniry* 

Those who had roallsed the folly of 
following the prewar idea of low cost pro¬ 
duct iou of low and common grade articles 
for export are preparing new cqulpmeotA 
te face the new situation and those who 
had merely restored the damaged prewar 
plant are fast realj^lng their mistake and 
are bringing their plants up to more up- 
to-date lines. Nowadays there are new 
cotton milk where one female weaver can 
look after IBOO to ^00 spindles which is a 
high figure in comparison with world stand¬ 
ards. Another outstanding feature le the 
marked improvement in the dying proceed 
which was the weak point in prewar textile 
industry. 

Aa a result of the war, the nation has 
come to realixe that the only way to peace 
and prosperity is to cooperate with other 
nations- Supplying the world with suf¬ 
ficient Quantities of Industrial goods at rea¬ 
sonable prices ie the meana of future ex¬ 
istence although the selection of the type 
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fljid quatitity of commoditks exportable re- 
miiiii a problem. Tbe prepomiieraiiee of 
textile export iu the past has often been 
criticl^d^ and steps are beinf taken to 
moderate It k however difikult to 

fu retell bow soon it wilJ be when the place 
of textile as the prime export rotimiodjty 
will be replaced by some other kind of com¬ 
modity. The textile industry which pre¬ 
sently has about cue million workers 
<13541 exported 6.51 million doUars of 
foods representing 40.1 per cent of the 
total export. On the other hand« the coun¬ 
try had to import 63.6 million dalLura of 
raw materials 1 26.11 per cent of total im* 
ports ^ which was qf some concern in the 
balance Of Import and export. The barter 
system i^ be inf praetked to relieve the 
sltuDtion^ but thi* tends to force exports 
unnaturally and is not very desirable^ The 
countermeasure to beat the raw material 


problem is in increased production of chetn- 
ical staples which is fortunately making a 
marked progress. The processing lechDii- 
line is also flhowiog good advancement to 
give the textile industry a rather bright 
outlook. The success of acetate and syn¬ 
thetic fiber now under research will add to 
the optimistk predictions. 

Finally^ the ftituation of Japanese textile 
industry can be summarized as: (1) Im¬ 
portation of production technique. Low coat 
production of superior products by Improv¬ 
ed technique and research. (2) ^foreetring- 
eni test and mspection under JIS on alt 
export goods to alleviate unfair competi¬ 
tion in overseas markets. Establishment of 
the registration system at Color Design 
Center to eliminate infringement of desigUr 
Legal provisions ou quuUty standard to 
safeguard the consumers* interests. 


Ceramic Industry 


Outline 

Ceramics covers the major imri of in¬ 
organic chetuical industry including cements 
glass, porcelain enamel. refractorie«* in¬ 
dustrial hrieka, Ludustrial carbon, abrasives, 
alllcon carbide heat-resisting elements be¬ 
sides pottery, pofcdaln and earthenwares. 
It h one of the most Important industries 
gf Japan. 

Eeginning with its early development 
through the various periods of ckyware 
known m iwaJi^abe^ etc,, the 

present day chin aware is the technique 
acquired from China and brought b^k 
during the Kamakura Period <1228), by 
Kato Shlroxaemon and uriginated tn his 
kiln in Seta. Development was quick dur¬ 
ing the Muromjtchl and Momoyama periods 
when tea ceremonies were the fad which 
iiatumUy encouraged the development of 
china wards. Later in the Momoyama PeriDd 
about 350 yeare ago* a number of porcelain 
workers were brought over from Korea as 
:i result of winning the war against them. 
One of them ' ill Sampel) found good 


quality white pottery clay in Arita of 
Kyushu and began to make porcelain- 
ware there. With the newly acquired 
technique, porcelain making sprung up 
in the vaHoua placea of Arita. Seto, 
KyotOp KanaPAWfl, etc. In the Tokugnw'a 
Feriod (T603—1S67), an attempt to make 
glass was made and later followed by r^ 
frectory bricks^ sewer pipes and porcelain 
onamelware. 

Thus, with imported culture from con¬ 
tinental countries, and its own people^s 
adaptability, Japan developod ita own 
centmk industry. From the Meiji Period 
U8fiS), a sudden evolutiau In social and 
economic condittons of the country' came 
through the introduction of European and 
Amerieon cultures. ?Litd the Ceramic Industry 
began to develop along a new line. Model 
plants were set up for making common 
bricks. Agwer pipes, etc., which were in dc' 
mmid by coii.'^bructiun projects w'hich were 
in progress, and the industry which won 
still in the .^hape of a home industry begun 
to develop into a full factory* indastry. 
Several institutions to train ivorkers to Im- 
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prove technique (incJudin^ the predecessor 
of the present ToJiiyoi Institute of Teehnol- 
Q^O were estAblinhedt and tijday thejr have 
reachcKl the stage where the industiy is 
abreast of other countries, espeelaUy in 
porcelain, plate glass, cement, Hre bricks 


and the like- The products have shown 
marked Irnprovement in quality and the out¬ 
put has grown sufhcientJy to supply do¬ 
mestic needs and also exports. 

The following table shows the progress 
made during the past 10 years. 


Year 

Porcelain 

RefraetPrivs 

(ton) 

Plate ^Ibm 
lOd Si}, Ft. 

Glasi wares 

Cement (tdn) 

IMG 


S3SJB71 

4aias2S(; 

29.509 

1475^14 

IMQ 


175/551 

7<M,7a2 

31,754 

027,140 

l»i7 

157,752 


1.192;^ 

ea;jGi2 

1,232,270 

IIMS 

£65J)2» 

890/13^ 


106.210 

U41>,557 


LW*372 

524^ 

2^1,291 

145.S90 

3,2n.204 

19&0 

254,03$) 

E57*724 

3,7&i94l 

22a,5«7 

4,45£d04 

IBSl 

33S^7 

565,440 

4jGG334e 

334,969 

5,531.051 

IBGS 

30TaOS 

755,347 

MIG.431t 

345,137 

7*005,743 

1953 

31^,463 

588p305 

5^325,509 

35ej674 

S,740,?ri 

1954 

;l42,42a 


|J,«M,774 

412,012 

10/140*310 


ProceodJag briefiy op to the respective 
field in ceramic industry^ w'e first take up 
porcelain and earthenwares. As stated 
earlierp the history of Japanese porcelain 
and earthenw'are dates hack to the period 
when the technique was first introduced by 
Chinese and Koreans, and labor developed 
Into the field of fine arts ,producing articles 
as ^een today and much appreciated by the 
world. 


such as Okura Tden, Japjut [nsiilatorSi 
Japan Special Forcelaln Industry Co., To- 
yo Toki, Inn Seito, Dimto, Sajh Takashimap 
ete. AH of the modem factories are com¬ 
pletely equipped from crushing of raw ma¬ 
terial to preparation of bodyi proportion¬ 
ing of composition^ forming and firing. 
Thus* Japanese porcelain is of special value 
in the more practical industrial uses as well 
as in art works. 


Porcelain 

Poi'celaln and earthenware factories were 
oaly slightly damaged by the World War 
TT XInd the Increased demand for home 
consumption and the industry ivas one of 
the first to recover after the w&t. U pro¬ 
duced more than SJO.OOfi tons in 1&54, one 
half being dlnnerware, followed in order 
by porcelain insulators, toys, ornaments, 
tiles and sanitarywares. The annual ex- 
pi>rta have gradually increased to approx^ 
imately million dollars, mostly to the 
United Statca, Canada. Central America, 
and f^outheast Aflia. The name of Xnrllake 
china In dlnnerwarea ist well known* and 
there are others such as Sango chlnaware 
which are equally well known for their 
wares. High firing porcelatn, porcelain in¬ 
sulators for various special purposes, spark 
plugs, tiles, aanitar>^ares, etc. are pro¬ 
duced by several noted specialized makers 


Glass 

With the increased demand, the sheet 
and plate glass industry has made a rnarked 
progress as shown by the two major mnnu- 
fneturera, the Asahi Glass Co_ and the Nip¬ 
pon Plate Glass Co. who together operate 
10 tank furnaces, and arc l^q|ljppeii with 
the most modem glass making equipments 
second only to the United States in pro¬ 
duction. After filling the domestic requi¬ 
rements, about 13 per cent of the total pro¬ 
duction is exported* mostly to the Asian na¬ 
tions as far away as India besides Canndn 
and the U.S^ Apart from plate glass, the 
most outstanding is optical glass which has 
become recognized throughout the world 
for its extensive varlty and excellent qual¬ 
ity. Among glasswares and articles, bot- 
tlea represent SO per cent of the total glass 
pnsjdactlon, dinrtemure and dishes 5 per 
cent and light bulbs and tube glass about 
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IB per cept. Factories are not lari?e as 
for plate but there were more Diap 

stnalJ or medium alzed fsctoriea with 
a total outpul of 410,000 toaa in lEJoJ. 
Approximately 20 per cent were shipped to 
the 0.S.I Southeast Asia, the Middle East, 
Formosa and Korea. Eesidea the abovet 
sriass for industrial arts and crystal dass 
are drawing notice in overseas niarkete for 
their high quality. 

Refi'actorie^ 

The production of refractory bricks is 
largely governed by the demand of iron 
and flteel makers who use over IQ per cent 
of the entire outputs Recently, however, 
the increased conatruction of cement rotary 
kilns, thermal electric plants, plate flaaa 
furnaces Is increasing demanda. The im¬ 
port of new technique from the VS. and 
elsewhere^ has markedly improved quality 
and at the same time reduced costs. 

Since !l04il| a point ivorthy of luention In 
the refractory industry is the rapid devel¬ 
opment of b^ic refrBctorics> especbdly 
ohrotne-magneisite refractories. What did 
pot exceed more than O.DB per cent of the 
total production in 1950p soared to 6.S2 per 
cent in 1954, contrasting wdth silica re¬ 
fractories which boosted S2.8 per cent of 
the total in 1949 but fell to 16,S per cent 
in 1954* This phenomenon was due to the 
marked improvement in the ability of silica 
refractories and the replacement of a por¬ 
tion of it by chromc-mairnesite refractoriesL 
At the same time, the quality of the ro^ 
fraclories such as high aluminous bricka, 
carborundum bricks, carbon bricks, cast- 
able refractories, plastic refractories, re¬ 
fractory coatings ZrOi refractories, TiO. 
series refractories* etc., have Ifnproveil con¬ 
siderably. Although Japan has become 
highly proficient technically, the almost 
total absence of good raw niELterial such as 
high aluminous materia], magnesite, etc., 
and the demand to turn out superior prod¬ 
ucts has load to the forced importing of 
Hpecial raw materials. The advent of jet 
engines had opened up 8 froah field for the 
use of ceromle coating which has now re¬ 
ached the phase of practicality. Cement 


and other materlolfl in commction with 
atomic power pJanta is being fully In¬ 
vestigated. 

Cement 

The cement industry of Japan was begun 
by Utaunomiya Saburo in 1372, and the 
first Portland type cement was in the 
market Ui 1375. Having neither equipment 
nor ready technical knowledge, the product 
at that time was poor In quality as can he 
cirpected, but trith the rasearch and the 
supply of good materiHl, improvenient has 
been gradual until it finally reached Its pre¬ 
sent level. The increase in the consumption 
of cement after the war is astounding, as 
can be seen by the productive capacities of 
110 rotary kilns in Jt> factories turning 
out 10 mitlioa tons per year. This is fourth 
texcluding tbe Soviet tTnion) in the world’s 
cement production nations. Still not con¬ 
tent, tho industry Is endeavoring to bring 
thoir plant more up-to-inte wJtk euch equip¬ 
ment ns the long kila, airquenching cooler^ 
air slide conveyor, dust collector, basic brick 
lining, etc. At present, not only domestic 
requirements are filled hut over a million 
tons nre exported to Korea, Formasa, South¬ 
east Asia, Australia and New Zealand, 

Miscellaneous 

W^e have endeavored to give within the 
Jimlted space, a broad outline of tbe ce¬ 
ramic indiuatrj'. It may be noted that the 
development has been fast in each field of 
the industry, and that their utility values, 
not only in the line of indEiatriol nrt and 
daily needs, hut as the indlapcnsahk mn- 
^rkl in construction, machinerj', klJii build¬ 
ing, electric inMuIatora. etc., are IncrefiaiDg. 
As an industry, ceramics may be said less 
spectacular than some others and the re¬ 
markable develpoRient that it has achieved 
is apt to go unnoticed. JJevcrthelesa, the 
unceasing research in science and technique 
continues with the object of improving the 
quality and reducing the production cost, 
and alao the development of new field to 
which ceramics can he usefully applied. 
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Chemicals and Chemical Industry 


Outline 

[>ut to ih« limited supply of neceissary 
raw maieriMSp the developmerit of the 
chemical Industry in Japian been ^ory 
deJnyed [n comparison with other Induat- 
rieB. Consequentlyp the output of the prin¬ 
cipal industrial chemiral& was insignificant 
until about 1930* From then> however, the 
demand of certAin chemicals for munitions 
manufacture induced a more rapid develop¬ 
ment of the industry and synthetic am- 
moniap ainmouium sulphate and other 
grannie chemicals began to be produced in 
quan titles. 

A certain quantity of sulphur^ limestone.^ 
bituminous coaL Etc. arc found in the 
country na natural resourceSp but industrial 
salt nocesaary fur the production of sodn 
has to be relied on imports from ChinAp 
Egypt and India^ since salt cannot be eco¬ 
nomically prodiJCLed in quantity in Japan 
while the mw materials of potassium com¬ 
pounds see almost nonexistent. 

Apart from munitions purposes the prin¬ 
cipal feiiniremeat of industrial chetnicaU 
In Jupan^ which ii essentially an agricub 
tural country but with sterile ground^ must 
have a good supply of artidetoi fertiliaers. 
For thift reasoiip ammoiila and snlphudc 
acid industries has become to occupy the 
major pnaition in the chemical industry. A 
comparatively good supply of electric po’wer 
combined with more or less sufficient lime¬ 
stone at hand has created the atart of car¬ 
bide induHtr>% and Incidentallyp provided 
the opportunity for the development of 
organic chemical induatiy' in which acety¬ 
lene is a nccessar>^ substance. 

The large population and insufficient sup¬ 
ply of natural fibers for textiles naturaUy 
led to the development of artificial silk 
which uses carbon dieulfidep caustic soda 
and ammonia, and has made them a]] im¬ 
portant in Japanese chemical Industry, 


Aaiiait PfstfiCliOM «1 HMVf 0Vitniult In 19&4 


Sulphuric acid (50" Be) 

4,ST1,L0L t 

Ammonia 

695,024 

Nitric acid 

88,643 

Cnuatic soda 

458,656 

Soda ash 

803,343 

Chtorine acid 135%) 

208,503 

Chlorine 

52.457 

Calcium carbide 

672,747 


Sulpburic acid industry 

Sulphur ts one of the moro abundant 
resources in Japan and is found in several 
districta as iron pyrite and native sulphur. 
Yanahara In Okayama Prefecture> and Ma¬ 
tsuo in Iwate Prefecture are the major 
producing districts. The greatest amaunt 
of eolphur h used for the production of 
sulphuric acid. Most of the sulphuric acid 
plants is under the control of fertilker 
companies, and Is consumed as material for 
ammonium sulphate and caJcinm-perphos- 
phate. The surplus is sold as the industrial 
salphnric acid. As the important makers 
of sulphuric acid, Nissan Chemical Ind. Co-r 
Toyd Kdattiu Ind. Co^p Shown ElcctTO-Che- 
mkal Co.j Niigata Sulphuric Acid Co., 
Suinitomo Chemical tmL Co^ etc^ should 
be mentioned. They are, at the same timCk 
the maoufacturera of artificial fertUiKers. 

The prind pal sya lem in the production of 
aulphuric acid is the lead chamber process, 
aJthotjgh the catalytic process is aloo used 
to a fair degree. Both use iron pyrite and 
native sulphur as raw matenaJs. With a 
view' to conaerv‘e the sulphur resources, zinc 
blend Is beginning to be u$ed in the zinc 
industiy m a flubstitute. 

Ammonia and 
nitric acid industiy 

The Habor-BoHch proceiss for synthesis of 
ammonio was first began In Prior 

to this^ the productiozi was either by the 
caklum cyanamide process, or os the by- 
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prcxtuct df coke makldjf. The Hyntheaifl 
ainmonia productiqn ia beUcf^^ed to huve 
onerineted with the use of electric 
fdlJowiotr tJie develdpineot of hydfo-electric 
KcneratioUt but the primarj" use of the am¬ 
monia produced was for the production of 
ammonium Sulphate and artificial altk by 
the Ben berg syateni, I^itert with the de¬ 
mand for oilrlc acid In munitioiia moou- 
facture* the requircmeJit of mnteritd 
incrca&ed which led to Che birth of Severn] 
factoriea for aynthetio ammonia. Among 
the principal factories where the zinc syn- 
theiiia ayatem ia used are the Toyo Xb- 
atan Kdgyd COp» ShoW'a Eleclri^Chetiiica] 
(Denkoi Co., Niasnn ChemicaJ Ind. Co,, Su¬ 
mitomo Chemical Ind. Co.^ Asahi Easel Co.^ 
Nitto Chemical Co., Ton Gdaei Co., Ube lo- 
dustries* etc. Several different syatema of 
synthesis are in use, but I.G.» Uhde» Claude 
Faui^er, Tokyo Indus trial Labonitory and 
American systems are the better known* 
The characteristic of the Jnimnese systcni 
{a the rrequeni aaa of hydrogen gaa and 
electrolytic hydrogen made possible by the 
low coat of electric power. 

As .‘italed earlier, the principal uses of 
ammonia nre for the production of sulphuric 
acid and nitric ncid by oxidatioui and some 
for use in refrigerating compressora. In 
recent yenrs^ the aunntity of ammonia used 
for the production of fertilizer and plastics 
Is on the increase a® seen from the following 
table: 


Praducls Hi Sjilhttic Affluitaia in 19&4 


Ammonia sulphate 
Ai^ua. amm. and Liquid 
ammunia 
Urea 

Nitric acid 
Ammonia nitrate 


2 , 074 ^^ 511 

37JSO 


Soda industiy 

The soda industry plays au important 
part in supplying material to such indust¬ 
ries U£ glosUr soap and artificial ®ilk„ and 
is the major chemicid industry. The princi¬ 
pal material salt is produced enough only for 
table tij^e and practically all of it for In¬ 
dustrial use ha^ to be Imported. 


Asahi Glasiii Co.^ Takuyama Soda Co., Nip¬ 
pon Soda Co,, T6y6 Soda Co,, etc* ate the 
principal soda makers wdth a total output 
of ^04,000 tons of soda ash and 458^000 
tons of caustic aoda, of ichich half Is pro¬ 
duced by the ammonia soda proce^ and 
the other half by the clectrolytio soda pro¬ 
cess?- Owning to the relatively low coat of 
electric power, many of the plant® being 
built are adopting this aystem. Where 
electrolytic is employed, chlorine gus 

Ih a by-producL a2,(100 ton® of it ^ di®- 
posted of as Hquiffed chlorine and used for 
the manufacture of bleaching powder^ and 
for the aynthcai® of nitric acid which in 
turn produces 208^000 tons of nitrogen. 
The main use of nitric add is for the pro¬ 
duction of mono-sodium glu laminate for 
seasoning of foodj but the quantity required 
for this is small and there is the fear of 
over-production if u general conversion to 
electrolytic system takes place. 

Carbide industry 

It Is only natural that the carbide in¬ 
ti try is bound to prosper if electric power 
soda ash Is abundant. The annual produc¬ 
tion of calcium carbide is about S72,70O 
tons which is moatb' consunied in the manu¬ 
facture of calcium cyanimidc acetylene. 
However^ Japan lacks good anthracite coaL 
if coke ia to be used, the quality suitable 
for the production of carbide must l>e im¬ 
ported aa in pre-war days from Vict-Nam. 
This difhculty is now partly overcome by 
the use of Canadian or Afnerlcan coal mix¬ 
ed with coke. 

Binco the carbide industry la one of the 
greatest cojiaumers of electrii: power in 
Japan, It atanda to reaaon that the acety¬ 
lene synLhc3i£mg industry Is highly regard¬ 
ed. Jt also explains the reason why the 
plastic and synthetic ffber of the vinyl 
group occupy an important place in Jn- 
diiatry^ 


Organic chemicals 

The production of organic chemicals has 
dose bearing on steel making, and the 
carbonization of coal to gus induatryp 
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olth ought Byntb^i^idg' of M^thimol main* 
\y the produt:! of synthetic ammonia factory 
belonging to the high pressure cheTnicnJ 
industry. Ben sene Is prmluced either 
n by-prfKiuet of the earhciiiiKtiition nf cdnl 
or as a^Dthetie bensene ualng aeetylene as 
materiat Mast of the bourene was being 
consumed as materiaJ for the production of 
dy^estiiffft until the great demand for nylon 
caused o shortage of phenol leading to a 
demanid for the Increased prodiietioa of 
bensene* Althongh the shortage is being 
supplemented at present by importSp it ts 
hoped that future requirement can be met 
by i>etrochemical sources. 

Prtducdiii et Ortank Chsjnical^ tn 1^54 


Pure bensene 3Sp212 I 

Crude benzene 13*617 ^ 

Methanol 50p31I ** 

ethanol {excluding ^pirltaj 3d*4Sl kl 

Acetic add {aynthetio 26^QB1 t 

Acetone 3,75S 


The sjTithefiising method of methanol has 
been in uae for a cousidurable lime, and 


w^as adopted by such nrnnufiieturer^ aa 
yo Xoaisu, SuETLitomo Chemicals^ EdOgawa 
GhemicaU, etc^ The gas produced from 
coke is used by the companies, but since 
the development of natural gas in Niigata 
Prefecture In 1362, the appearance of 
methanol factories using natural gas la 
creating interest Methanoh besides being 
used as a solvent, is used in the productiDn 
of formaline for the requirements of the 
plastic industry. 

Acetic ttcid generally h produced by syn¬ 
thesis from acetylene as muteriaJp and used 
niainly for the manufacture of cellulose 
acetate, him, plastic and acetate sdk in the 
ceUulose group. Inridentnlly* it Indicates 
the direction In which the acetylene ckeitii- 
cal industry* h developing and much is ex¬ 
pected of it with the vinyl induBtr>\ The 
acetone solvent Is mulnly syTithetic acety- 
iGne, In Japan^ 2 or 3 factories are making 
It by ncetone-butanoi fermentation. In 
recent years^ the petrochemical industrt* is- 
producing acetone from propune and It la 
hoped that in the near future a radical 
change will be seen in the iiidustr>v 


Shipbuilding 


Tt> mulntaln ecanaiiijo balance and stabili¬ 
ty of livelihiXHi of the nation^ Japan must 
rely on foreign supply not only such 
industrial raw materials as iron ore, coal 
and oil hut even rice ivhich forms the 
staple diet of the nation and there is no 
other way hut to improve overseas truding. 
Since Japim ia surrounded by seas and all 
imports and exports must be eea home* it 
has long been the nntiontd policy to Main¬ 
tain high tonnage of Vf^sela. 

The shipbuilding Industry haa been one 
of the key Industries of the country. The 
hislury of Japanese shipbuilding If traced 
to the days of the ancient wooden crafte^ 
goes back ns far as GOO A.D. when ships 
navigable in open seas were built for trade 
with the Chlneae Continent. The construe* 
lion of stnel ships, however* lagged far 
behind European countries* and did not 
commence until about liJOO. Even then the 
work was done under unfavorable condition 


with practically no facilities and scanty 
materials. Conatruction of any sl^bleships? 
were, therefore* nut possible. And the 
urgent requirement of tonnage for the 
Sinch-inpancse and liusdo-Japaneae wars 
depondod on ships from abroad By this 
hitter experience, the construction of .ship¬ 
yards started in some parts of the country. 
The world’s tonnage ahortage during the- 
World War I* led to Japanese pkying an 
important role In supplying aUled countries' 
with ships, and brought about unparalleled 
activity In ahiphunding eirdes. Later* 
lienefitting by experience and ceaseless 
rasearchp the largest type of vessels were- 
withlfi the ability of Japanese shipbuilders. 
Before World War II, Japan had a mer- 
ckant fleet of 6,300*000 gr^Mis tons* 30 per 
cent of this tonnage waa supplied to the 
navy for service. 

The last war caused the loss of priietlcal- 
ly oil of the tannage held except for 1,600,- 
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000 tons of war-time standard ahipfip 

half of which were not Ld fit condition for 
use. The severe blow of losing in the war 
were not only salfered by marjirtrQe circles 
but also by all of the industries of the 
country. The national econcmk was on the 
ver^e of cohapse. Even shipbuildings 
w^hich had received comparativeiy light 
damages to their facilitieSp was no excep¬ 
tion ^ and the building capacity of SOO.OOO 
ton per annum stood Idle. 

To reUeve the serioua food problem in 
the chaotic postwar period, and to obtain 
the protein needed by the nation for con- 
sumption* the drat mo%^e was to ronfitrtict 
fishing craft.Hp fallowed by the amall coastal 
aerviEo vessels in very restricted numbers 
which wa« far from being enough bo revive 
the i^dustIy^ 

The recovery of the econoniic condition 
which followed however* brought a new' 
dawn to the industry, tt opened the ways 
to the construction of larger sea going ves- 
selSp including orders from overseas count¬ 
ries which ehowed a marked growth since 
194!#. By the biter part of 1953p the new 
tonnage contracted to overseas owners had 
almost reached the peak In the world ship 
construction. At present^ with sufficient 
materials on hand, shipbuilders have work 
to lastp at leant, for the next 3 years. 

Recunl if Ihipboildini lincl lf4R 


(unit: G.T.> 


Piscal 

year 

Domes¬ 

tic 

Export 

Total 

11*40 


- 

-- 

1P5S Apr.-Dee* 




IIH? 


- 


1945 


m 


1949 


i(y50o 

143418 

1S50 

27DJ30 

m40 

3^,370 

1951 


20410 

472,490 

195S 

970023 


541^070 

1953 

406<&2il 

ii54,511 

G54J0I3T 

1954 


udjm 

430 J92 


In order to keep ahreast of continental 
shipbuilders and to make the cotitracts 
profitable undertakings, the n^entia) point 
is the mnintenance of auperlorily in techni- 
jcol quality, low cost and better contract 


coiidhiojiff. The greatest deterininiDg fac¬ 
tors are the Improvement in welding tech¬ 
nique and greater turnover of building 
berth. Consequently, nil the buildere are 
planning to re-equip their yards to meet 
the requirements. 

Welding technique had made a marked 
advance during the j>eriod of the fast wtu*. 
The riveting work which once Wits the 
symbd of n shipyard h being eompletdy 
replaced by electric welding. Electric weld- 
ing^ which revolutioniicd ahipbuilding tech- 
niquep naturally has influenced the nature 
of equipments^ such as the increase of weld¬ 
ing equipmentHp building of weather proof 
welding facilities, iiistaliatioii cf large 
capacity cranesp etcL The fact that ap¬ 
proximately 30 per cent of the colossal 
amount of outlays made for reconstruction 
during the paat 10 years was expended 
in 19S6 alone w’hich shows the extent to 
which the shipbuilders are paying their 
attention to the modernisation of the yard 
far increased outpuL 

There are some 24 shipyards capable of 
undertaking large constmctlon ia Japan. 
They are found in the vicinity of Tokyo, 
the inland Sea^ the heavy industrial dkirict 
of northwest Kyushu, The total number 
of bertha available is 37p 15 of which accom¬ 
modates vessels of over 23,000 tons. The 
number of workers is 150,000 which show's 
that shipbuilding is one of the key indust¬ 
ries of the country. 

Ah of the machinery' necessary equip 
ships with main englacs, auxiliary ma¬ 
chinery, electrical machinery, radio appara¬ 
tus, navigation equipments* etc. are manu¬ 
factured ia Japan. The fact that main and 
auxiliary engines are made by shipbuilders 
k one of the features of Japanese sbip- 
yarda. This is attributed to the fact that 
when the shipbuilding industry began to 
make a rapid advance just prior to World 
Wsj' 11^ the eiiginf^riog quality of land 
raachiuery was not yet un a par with the 
shipbuilding standard which demands a 
much greater safety factor, durabUity and 
weight restriction. Shipbuilders^ to main- 
tab their reputatiooH had to work in co¬ 
operation with the foremost makers of the 
world, after spending much money and time 
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Sit the study uf shipbuilding iLThfiitniftn th? 
yards have become able to build shipn equal 
ti> the world's heat, 

tterCp the credit tnoat be given to the 
part played by such organhtatioiia as the 
KaijI Kydhai (The Maritime Association) 
and SbLpbuilders Associatiofi towards de¬ 
veloping Japanese shipbuilding to wbat it 
ia today* As a ship cLaaeificatlon society, 
Kaiji Kyokai was establbhed b lOOOp and 
today it is recogaiEcd worldwide together 
with Lloyd's find American Bureau of Ship- 
huildmg, and other recognkcd organ isa- 
tiona of other ci^unlriea. The Shipbuildbg 
Aij^ociation began a teebaicai society in 
J59T, and the quality' of their research ia 
valued highly amongst technical circles^ 

Besideis the abovcp as technical and re- 
search organ ization^ mentinn should be 
made of Research Institute of llinistry of 
Traosportatlon, 4 research sectiops altached 
to nntiDpa] universities, and the rei^earch 


depart man ts of practically alJ shipyards 
where technical investigations are being 
made night and day^ 

The technical advancement as the result 
of cooperation of these organimions and 
the reduction of cost through moderniza¬ 
tion of equipments, make possible the early 
deliver^' of efheient vessels. it h not 
without reasoa that the shipbuilders of 
Japan are favored with vdiuminous con¬ 
tracts ffom overseas shipownerSi Today 
the amount of carport ships represent 10 
per cent in value of the entire Japanese 
exports. 

Shipbuilding may be said to be the re¬ 
presentative coniposile industry requlriDg 
full technicBl knowiedge uud use of a large 
variety of articles for the construction of 
machinery and equipinents. Therefore, 
shipbuilding activity is of eoncem to aU 
because it affects the development of several 
hundreds af kindred industnes. 


Civil and Construction Engineerings 


Outline of 

the construction industry 

Parallel with the pcistwar reconstruction 
and the progreaa of development prajeets, 
the construction work in Japan has made 
astounding progress both in volume and 
quality. It la especially noticeable in the 
mechanization of construction work. The 
estabJishmeot of the registration system of 
contractors with local and national govern¬ 
ments and the importation of technical 
knowledge have helped to make Lt a modem 
industry. 

According to the I95S elatlstica (Japan 
Stathitival Yearbook published by the Sta- 
tisticaJ Bureau of the Prime Minister's Of¬ 
fice; and Coiuitructionai Yearbook published 
by the Ministry of Construction), out of the 
total public income of 6,9S4,0CM) million 
2GS,D00 million yen representing approxi¬ 
mately 4.4 per cent Is accounted for by the 
construction Industry* Out of 3,222J9g 
IndustrinJ cstablisbinents, 206pl72 being 6.4 
per cent were connected with the construc¬ 


tion industry. Again In number of 
workers^ L150^G16 (.6 k 5 per cent) out of the 
total 17,528,310 industrial workers (exclud¬ 
ing agricultural workers) belcmged to con¬ 
st ruction work. 

The trend of construction mdustryi of 
course, is inhuenced by the prevailing con¬ 
struction business trend, but public works 
of the state or local public organisations 
are the main influencmg factor. The total 
amount of money expended in 1953 for 
civil and construction engineering of all 
kinds reached approximately 200,000 mil¬ 
lion and if 55,000 millioit yen for the 
national railway reconstruction, 00,000 mil- 
lion yen for electric power developmenl (ex- 
duding local government w^orkei expendi- 
turea are added, the iutaj rises to approxi¬ 
mately 350,000 miUion ytfn- Although 
these works lire undertaken either by the 
principals themselves or by contractors, 
railway and el^tricaJ power development 
are practically ail assigned to contractors. 
In the field of construction, the proportion 
of work by the principal and by the con¬ 
tractor ia about SO per cent to 70 per cent 
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reapBctiveliy* The dontract work U let to 
2p<l07 contrActom regiJitered with the Min- 
i^rtry of Cojiatruction or 57^965 rtjglater- 
ed with the prefecturaJ jrovemmerit. 

The prlnoipai material oDiiautaed in 1953 
for genciral construct ion work, e^ccluding 
thoife by TiiilwiiyH and electric power de¬ 
velopment w'ork, are in approximate figures r 
2 million tons of cement^ 226,006 tons of 
BteeL 0^35 Tnillion board feet of timber and 
42,000 kliolitrea of oU« 

The outa tan ding feature in postwnr con¬ 
struction work in Japan is the advancement 
of mechanisation. Following the importa- 
tinn of various constnictian machinery, the 
reprmluclion of relic&a of thefle machine.^ 
progressed, Japan^made machinery now 
incorporates special features to fit the needs 
of domeBtic construct ion methods^ The 
production has increased to such an extent 
that a portion of the products are being 
exported. The variety of machineries 
covers practicalJy idl rcf^uiremeats in 
modem construction work and among the 
heavy mneh in cries are mclud&d; bnUdoKers, 
tiredosera^ power shovels (including drag 
line), aerapers, motor grader^^ tractor 
shovelsK dump triickSp tower excavators, 
crushing plant a, cable cranes concrete fini¬ 
shers, ote. There are also various kinds of 
tampers^ tire rolloi^ for ground prepara¬ 
tion, SEirfflce vibrators, hoFinDntnl vibrators 
for concrete work, portable asphalt plontSi^ 
Jiimboa, trenching machines, etc. Besides 
the shove, there are machinea which arc 
tsTilcally Japanese designed to suit their 
own conatructionaJ system. Amcng these 
are bulldozerei motor gradera* dump trucks^ 
road rullerSp etc. which have been exported 
to South America and Southeastern Asian 
countries and are very popular 

Next, Ave aviII briefly OLitline each field of 
the construcUon engineering industry. 

Sand prevention 
and ei'osion control 

Due to the extreme holiness of the coun¬ 
try, practically all of the rivers and atreama 
start In the mouDlaiaa itnd most of them 
run into the sea. Not only due to aevere 
grade of the river bed but the sudden 


change in the direction of flow and river 
bed formation cause many washout da¬ 
mages. Consequently, through the ages 
protective measures have been taken at all 
mountainous and hilly districts to safeguard 
the hlUjIdGS from damage. This Is locally 
called s{ibo or sand prevention, amt la 
similar to sand prevention dams and bank 
protection work seen In the Alpine countriea 
of Europe, The on gin of sfl&d in Japan is 
not clear, but work done in 165G fa on re¬ 
cord. it would seemp the work of sand 
prevention dams finds its origin in the pil¬ 
ing up of boulders from river beds to pro¬ 
tect the bunki which later developed Into 
wet mastinry and concrete dams and even 
to arch dhms. 

River improveirtent work 

The rivers In Japan are rapids In most 
coses and os such provide many problems 
on control work w'hich la made more huxor- 
doua by the melting snow in the uplands^ 
the rainy season and the autumn typhoon 
season. FiiithermorOp the scanty reservoir 
capacity of the narrow^ rivet* in the hillSp 
and excessive use of water ielectric gone- 
raUoiij irrigatioOf etc. ) cause dryues?* dur¬ 
ing the dry winter seoaun and drought in 
aummer, plus^ on the other hand, floods in 
heavy j^iu are nocessai^ evils which Japan 
has to face- As may be seen from the 
foregoing, the highflow eoefliclent (ratio of 
moxlmuni flow to rninimum flow), high 
specific volume of flow or sharp flow eurve^ 
high gravel content, etc,, are charoctcriatica 
of all Japane;^e rivers. For rivers like 
these, flood prevention measures have been 
going on for a long lime. Records ehow 
the dredging of the UJj River in iDsaka S23 
years ago. The principal work done in 
river improvement since the Meiji Era hsa 
been done In the direction of the improve¬ 
ment of the river beds baaed on the Idea of 
minlmizlhg the effect of floods by increas¬ 
ing the sect!Una) area of riversi shortmung 
and straightening the flow or by providing 
flocNl control channels to lead the water 
more direclly into the sea. In recent years, 
however, the steps have been to control the 
volume of flood by cons tract lug a dam and 
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rwervoir la the upper streamii where RtwJ 
W'ater can be atowed mo-isiecitrily^ jind at 
the middie and lower Btreams^ reservoirs 
have been conBtnjcted for a further control 
of the flow. Since the control dams can be 
utilised for bath irrigation and electric 
generation, several plans and coDStructJcnjfl 
nre in progress as multi purpose daioa. in 
the improvement work of riverwuys* not 
onijr the increase of sectional afeup but con¬ 
sideration has been giveo to stabilise tbe 
river bed. Also large scaJe aystematic 
dredfring by lower excavators to control 
sand and gravel carried down by the river 
stream under way. The problem of atill 
water in the lowlands and In dykes is aw'alc^ 
cning the eonotrywide attention parallel to 
a highly developed land utility schemep lead¬ 
ing up to the work of pump drainage and 
construction of tidal gatoB. 

Coiog on to the execution of river im¬ 
provement worksH the outstanding feature 
18 the same as in other branches of engi¬ 
neering. l^rge scale projects ate under¬ 
taken very efhcieutly by mechanii^tioii and 
a more general tme of concrete and ferro¬ 
concrete in place of stones and timber used 
formerly. Aa has been previously touched 
upon, the course that river Improvement 
works should taka seems to II© In the direc¬ 
tion of unifying the planning and ivorking 
of entire rivers paying regard to erosion 
and flow control and water utility problems. 

Electi'ic generation and dams 

Japan is blessed with many rivers which 
are suitable for electric generation. The 
Keage Power Station (2{K10 HP) built in 
utflmng the drainage water from Lake 
Uiwa is the forerunner of the dei'elopment 
of water power. Since Shitsugawa River 
Power Station at the Daihd Dam Bite on 
Ujigawa River was buUt in 2923, the re- 
aervoJr dam type and control reservoir type 
electric power generation have been con¬ 
structed In 1952 a total of 6.829,000 kw 
has been developed but in 1954 it was re¬ 
ported that there still existed 22 million kw 
of undeveloped power soarcea- The water 
power development since the War has been 
taken up as an Important uatjonal project 


with the goal of reaching 3.340,090 kw dur¬ 
ing the 6 year program from 1955 to 1960^ 
These developments include mainly dam 
canstructiQUi and show a marked progress 
over the prewar standard as to the capacity^ 
types and number^ design, construction and 
selection of materinbi, Bpcect of conatmclion 
by mechanictlon, improvement in quality 
and reductiott of cost. The conBtructioo of 
flood control damji ns multipurpose dams 
which can be used also for electric power 
generation as ejtpiaincd m the part on 
river improvement is a feature of postwar 
development. The gravity type dam occu- 
pioB the top position in dam constmctloti 
with heights as much ns ISO meters as in 
the case of the Sakuma and Okutadaml 
dams. There are also several arch dams 
planned and conatructod as Been by the 
Kamishiiba Dam. 

In the field of execution of work In con* 
Crete dams, the use of AE agent and mixing 
of fiy ash* concrete mixing In batcher plants 
and pouring by cablecranes at© idl con* 
tributing towards quality improvement and 
work efficiency* Furthermore, multipur¬ 
pose dams arc being planned and built as 
irrigation dams seientifleally in the form 
of rcck-htled earth dams. 

Water cause and irrigation 

Irrigation in Japan has long aupplied 
river of resen^oir water to rice paddies. In 
recent years, buw'ever, a more extensive use 
b being made of multipurpose dams and 
reservoirs after the constnictlon of large 
scale earth dams. 

Ports and hai‘boi:s 

Ports and harbors of all klnds^ including 
open and da'^ed commercial and industrial 
ports and iish harbors total more than 3,000 
along the coast in 1952 handling 3,320,000 
vesi!iels, 81,390,000 passengers and 209«000,* 
000 tons of cargo. After the War, port and 
harbor service had to he improved to meet 
the inerease in size of cargo vessels and 
quick despatch of the vessels. The major 
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eotistjTictioii works executed are the Xo, 7 
Pi-ex of Kob€. Breakwater work at Ama- 
gasaki, No, 3 Takashima Pier of Yokohama 
port and the unloading pier at Nagasaki 
fish harbor^, The tatter la of particular 
iulerest since It adopted the sand pile 
system of eonatruction. The construction 
of an artificial island iji Ariake Bay of coal 
titining from under the sea ia al&o of special 
interest. 

CoBst and ero&ion pi'evention 

As ia characteristic of an island countrj^ 
Japan has an extensive coast line of 
kilometers being almost 70 per cent that 
of the United States of which 3&ill kilo¬ 
meters are protected by eoibankTiieuts. 
The^e protective measures have not drawn 
much attention In the past, but since the 
war control of disaster by typhoons, eartb- 
quake, iMid depreasioOi coast line recession 
due to eroaion, has been taken up as an im¬ 
portant problem in tand protection. A 
drastie reconsideration of civil eninueerlng 
works in connection with coastal improve¬ 
ment work was called for. The principal 
work now in progress include protective cm- 
bankments, landflltde prevention, dyke 
building,, flood gates on lakeSp etc* 

Cities 

The Diajurity of the important cities of 
Japan suffered war damages and their re¬ 
construction work has been one of the 
largest postwar problems. The number of 
cities deg troyed is UB representing 2,300,- 
003 houses over a total area of 130,000,000 
tifuho (1 tsuh& equals about 30 square feet ^ 
Most of the destroyed cities are being re¬ 
constructed along a new city plannmg 
system* In targe cities, car parking la a 
new sou me of worry due to the sudden In^ 
crease of veludefl^ There are other pro¬ 
blems, such as the construction of super 
highways and satellite cities^ to relieve the 
eoujectioR of the large cities. 

Highways 

The length of the highways in Japan is 
very long in proportion to the area of the 


land but it Ir also notorious for ita poor 
quality. Out of 9,204,359 metern of class 
1 highways, more than GO per cent h uii’- 
ttcuted on tile surface and 27 per cent is 
surfaced. There are 0.4 per cent of road 
uitJujted to motor traffic. To miLke the 
road problem more acute, the number of 
automobiics which was 100>000 in 1930 has 
increased to over 1,000,000 in 19&3 and 
still iucreesing. 3 Important basic rcguk^ 
tions have been established after the Wan 
Amendment of Highway Regulation Law 
< EstilbliBhment of Toll Roada Law 

^ 1952^: and Fuel Oil Tax for Road 5Iain“ 
tenance Fund Law U953) to asaist highway 
construction* The fuel law has m\ only 
secured the means for road maintouance but 
has been the basis for the five-year plan 
on road construction as shown by the fact 
thttl current construction work on the prin¬ 
cipal roada have been possible because of 
the new law. The new Tokyo-Yokohama 
Highway and the ChJtose-Sapporo Highway 
(Hokkaidbj are outstanding examples of 
new highways while the Kammon Tunnel 
joining Moji and Shimonnsekl und the 
Osaka-Kobe-Shikoku road arc good ex¬ 
amples of toll roads. Other high speed toU 
roads and highways urc being built or 
p] aimed* 

In connection with the more technical 
aspects of road bgilding,^ the establishment 
of a new^ standard considering the speed, 
size and weight of the motor vehicles is of 
note* Mfith the advance of soil dymiiDicsi 
and JU genenaisatioo, the taiuping method, 
road planning to suit the soiL Investigation 
of the stability of the soil etc* have been 
taken into cunsjdcratian. Mixing of AE 
agent in concrete* greau-r quality control, 
mwhaniaatIon espocialJy In soil tamping. 
soB conaisteacy, surface finishing mechani¬ 
sation all go hand in haml to advance de^ 
signing technique nnd quality* The big 
problem remaining ts how to completely 
rebuild the loferlor roads, construction of 
high speed roacU, mid a greater ndoption 
of modem road building technique and 
mechankatian. 
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Railways 

Cotwtmctlop df the ittidn railways in 
Japan bejjau in 1S68 and wm praetidilly 
completed in 132^. In the Shown Period 
be^innlnST the priacipal work has been 
the coiuatructlon d local and branch Lines 
in conjunction with industrial developTnent, 
short cuts end iinprovement of the main 
trunk lines (tuylo^ of double tracks, elec- 
trihcationii etc-J. Due to the many moim- 
taiiLB throuyhont Japan^ many tunnels had 
to be built for which iin ported machinery 
and techniiiue has been used coupled with 
Japan^a peculiar tecbniqnea. With the in¬ 
crease of population and the ccpncentration 
of economic power to the large citiesp im¬ 
provements of the line:$ and the stations 
aiTd other facilities had to be madoi Switch¬ 
ing yards had to be increased or built to 
maintain a smooth bow of both pasaonger 
and cargo LraMc. 

The Shimonoa^UMoji rail timnel con¬ 
necting Honahu with Kyiisbi!i built in 1944 
is notable and ia the flmt successf ul under¬ 
sea tunnel of JapaiL Immediately after the 
end of the war, the work was concentrated 
to rehabilitation but from about 1950 the 
work turned toward improvements including 
elcctrificatiou of the main Itoest and the 
constructiDn of branch lines for Industrial 
development. Electrification has made a 
marked progress leading to research work 
oa dectribcation on an AC currait. At¬ 
tempts to speed up the train schedule by re¬ 
ducing dead load has been tried on the 
Tokaido trunk line with good results^ 
Otherwise, for permanent right of ways 
new materials and working aystemg appli¬ 
cation of P* C- concreto rflilway sleepers* 
mfuiganese steel crossinga, rejuvenated 
rails are now being used extonalvely. 

Many new private railway llnaa have 
been laid from 1926 to 19^2^ Many ex¬ 
tensions have been made ramiing into prin¬ 
cipal stations especially In the Tokyo and 
Osaka areas. 


Bridges 

Although bridge construction should be 
treated separately from bighwaye and rail¬ 
ways, they are treated here for convenience. 

Highway Bridges 

There are stiU a considerable number of 
wooden and stone bridges reminiscent of 
the uiden times all over the country- The 
ntimbcr of bridges over local main roada 
la approximately 120«Di)3 with the extended 
length of 1,B60 kJlometens of which one 
half is |>ermanent bridges. Owing to 
the scarcity of materlaiSs no new con- 
at ruction was as done during the war 
and up to 1950 when some active work 
began- There are some iioprovements seen 
on the construction work due to the iro- 
portation of new technique and the Japsn^s 
own research work^ Special mentton eboidd 
be made of the welded bridgea. Practically 
all of the girder type bridges are of welded 
coDstrnctiozi. On the other hand* for eco¬ 
nomy, the system of construction combin- 
itig a ferrMoncretv ftoor with a aynthesJxed 
girder has been desinged and built with 
good results. Furthermore, the conatruo- 
tlon of box girdera with trellis girders hm 
recentJy been designed and la about to be 
constructed. 

As for matcrialSp the ujw of high teiisllfi 
is being taken up for actual construc¬ 
tion. Since the importatioTi of the pre¬ 
stressed concrete technique^ one or two ex¬ 
amples of P.C conerete bridges exist and 
are fast increasing In number^ The com¬ 
pletion of the Salkai Bridge:, mtemationally 
known for the long span between aupportSj 
exemplithe outstanding postwar road 
bridge construction. 

Railway Bridget 

The steel railway bridges of the early 
period 11S6S-1912) were all patterned after 
foreign design, and not until 1912 to X92b 
was a desigTi of our own attempted. It was 
not until after 1026 that Japan has been 
able to exf?cute anything to the sense of 
modern bridge con3tructioD+ There are pc 
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t^dicA] dlfTerence^ In. the const metioti of 
railway bridges to of hlfifhway brldfa^p 
e3ccept In the mattef of loading and spaim-^ 
in^ syfitema. 

Concrete bridge for railways have made 


rapid prckgrefsfl alnce 1031^ employing the 
arch, brmen, and flat alab jiyateoLi. Re¬ 
cently, pre^^tresf^ed and aj-nthesked girdera 
have begun to be biaed as in the case of 
highway bridges. 


Architecture 


Architecture of the past and 
its technique 

Wood ha? always been used as building 
materials from ancient Japan. It ww also 
the taac in Europe but there it gradualJy 
tamed to using bricks and &ton(^^ Such 
a trajrisJtiqn did not lake place in Japan 
until quite recently. It is not clear why 
this is so but it is moat probably due to 
the reason that Japuiii bad good quality 
timber and timber was thought to be much 
safer than hrickB or stonofi against earth- 
qtiake.s w^hich the country frequently suf¬ 
fered. Another re^on is that the dimate 
is comparatively mild^ especially in the 
ADtifhem district where the capital cities 
were sittiuted in the oJden days and there 
was no particular need for profection 
against the cold weather. 

In any case!, all Japanese buildings, either 
they be teuipJe, palace or just plain dw^ell- 
ing were built of wood in the lintel fashion 
composed of pillars and bcains up to the 
pre-Meiji Era when the European style of 
archfteclure was just begiuning to find its 
way Into the country-. The construct ion 
techniqucp however* was of extremdy high 
order» There still remain several good 
examples of ouLstandIng w'ooden structures 
of the various periods including the H6- 
ryu'jl Temple of Nara which b known 
thoughout the world ns the oldest wooden 
buiJdingk That these buildings survived 
the periodical and deatructive erathquakes 
and tj-phoone every autumn through sever¬ 
al centuries is proof of the high degree of 
construction technique- 

Abundunce <if rain is another feature of 
the Japanese climate. It hm helped to 
advance the art of baking roofing tiles out 
of necessity to weather the elementsp And 


there are also several examples of roofs 
covered with copper sheetings. The art of 
metal working was highly advanced aa can 
be seen by some exquisite examples of orna¬ 
mental work in old buildings. The use of 
lacquer for room fixtures is also noticeable 
and it characterizes the excellent craftman- 
ahip in wood carving. The use of plaster 
between pilJars also give.^ i^ome indication 
of the skiU In this art. 

Post-Meiji Era aixhitecture 

Cemmg iato the Meiji Era there was an 
onrush of Western civilization into Japan 
and architecture also received its influenee. 
The early European style baildinga were of 
wood but brick building made rapid pre^ 
jrress as be seen in sehooJ and public 
biiildinf!?, Soaie of the examples still exist 
today, although practically all of them were 
destroyed in the hjg earth[(Uake of i&23, 

Duriuf the Taisho Era flSlS-192G), 
steel and reinforced concrete constructioii 
was introduced to make the construction of 
many-storied buildiiiirs possible. The teeh- 
Ttiques were, of course. Imported frem the 
Lbited States and Europe, and bad several 
faithful adherents amongst our architects 
and younfer atudenta who laid the foun¬ 
dation for present day architecture. The 
fact that Japan is noted for its earthquakes 
hart made it possible to make a study of 
■^cismte-proof construction and establish 
many facte and theories which are con¬ 
sidered most advanced in the world. In 
modern Japan after the Meiji Era, the 
mode of livloff has gradually chan^ied to¬ 
wards that of Luropean and American waya 
i^utrin? hijfher bulldinps of 8 to 9 stories 
in the heart of the large cities. 

A« u result of the War. all of the cities 
composed of wooden buildings were de- 
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etroyedp CAUsinff a great fthcirtsge of homes. 
Part of the recDiiEftruction of buildings was 
done by the state and the typical Japanese 
bouses of paper and wood are gradually 
being tranaformed to conerete apartmeiit 
houses qf 3 to 4 stories. 

Architecture today 
Architectural Style 

The wooden const ruction of the pre-Meiji 
Era had the well known characteristica of 
steep sloping roofs and extended cvea with 
a wide apace between piUnrs and sliding 
screens or doors between them. With ateel 
or reinforced concrete bplldingSi the po¬ 
pular Japanese style found in w'ooden build¬ 
ings ia no [qpger possible and can only be 
found In special houses such aa tea houses 
or HIPS built for people w'ho still cherish 
the tradJtJOiial way of living. The pre¬ 
vailing style of public buildings in the heart 
of cities may be called the international 
style similar to most modem buildings in 
Europe or the United States. 

Buildhtg Materials 

The matcrittls used in present day een- 
atructien are extremely varied and new ma- 

terlaJa are boiog added to suit new require¬ 
ments, Steel and cement which are the 
principal building materials are AvaJlable 
in Largo quantities domeatieally, likewise 
light alloys such as do ml min and aluminum. 
Concrete blocks and pileSp precast pi Harp 
buatnii nnd slabs are also sufFirlently avails 
able. 

Large size plate glase of good quality 
is now available and Is freely used Id build¬ 
ings. The quulity of plywoods has lEuprov-* 
ed as the synthetic resin hai^e adhesives and 
drying method have improved. There are 
many varieties of InternB] dressings inelud- 
lug those of cement base, asphalt base, 
plastic basCr etc. Both oil and synthetic 
realn base reaslngs are being used as paint¬ 
ing material. 

Conetmetion 

As explained earlier, Japan ih subjected 
to earthqunkes sod any construction method 
which doea not withstand the strain of the 


quakes will not be Rccepteiil Brick and 
atone have therefore gone out of use. Build- 
iiiga of over five stories are built of steel 
and reinforced concrete^ and up to that 
height in reinforced eoncrete although from 
an econoEuic viewpoints there are examples 
of using light stee] construction for two to 
three story buildings^ 

The damages from typhoons arc also by 
no tneans small which also supports the use 
of steel or reinforced concrete for construc¬ 
tion to combat the elements. CltJea which 
still have tnany Initammable wooden frame 
bouses are a fire ha^rd and the problem 
of Rreproof buildings which can be built 
on an ecoiiomical baaU is an urgent one. 
A good sub^tihjle for reinforced concrete 
is concrete blocks although at the present 
stage they are fltiU econDmIcally beyond the 
reach of the general public^ Whatever the 
consiructlou, if it is to be earthquake proof, 
the framing will have to be stronger than 
the buildings in countries which do not 
have frequent earthquakes. Consequently 
the cost of bnilding will be higher^ 

Exectition 

In a country abounding in man power, 
the development of mechanisation in any 
Held is apt to be slow iiJtbought modern 
const ruction makes it impemtive to rely on 
cons true tion machinery. Structural work 
uses little of standard factoo'-made parts 
and it wiH take some time before building 
material can bn standardized even for the 
building of small houses. The system of 
deUvering ready mixed concrete to the 
building sites in special cement mixed 
trucks haa been adopted extensively in the 
large eities. 

Building Equipments 

With the increasing number of modera 

buildings, equiprudiit and facilities have 
been improved. Steam heating and air 
conditinning systems are used in the builds 
ings which have been built receatiy+ With 
the advent of the taller buildings^ the ele¬ 
vator industry is getting its share of busi¬ 
ness. Stmitars' equipment has shown im- 
provementa in the large cities with the 
gradual completion of sewage and water 
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supply syatems. Fluorescent IfffhtiiiK is 
beiTiff increasingly used for lUuTninnticn. 
The cost of these eqnipimeiits and facilities 
aioounts to as much as 50 or flO per cent 
of the construction cost of the building. 

The above brief account is only an out¬ 
line of the construction work in Japan^ 
Taking the various factorB and the natural 
calamities Into conisideratloni the construc¬ 


tion technique has nmdc satisfactory pro^ 
gress. It ii regretted that there still exists 
a large Dumber of temporary wooden hujld-^ 
ings which are fire hoards owing to the 
weak financial position of the coontry. 

In a densely populated naiioD such aa 
Japan, city planning and construction offer 
administrative organs and technical groups 
many problems still to be solved. 


Machinery Industry 


Outline 

Odd ns it may seem^ the development of 
the machinery industry m Japaa has its 
origin in the policy of st rengthen mg the 
country by military power which wan 
established at the time of opening the couh^ 
try to foreign powers eaiiy in the Meijl 
Em. The Bret step in achieving the ob¬ 
ject was to equip the key mdustries with 
machineries so munitions can be produced 
without relying on foreign Bupply. Foster¬ 
ed by government subsidy^ the development 
wTas fast as seen in the Iron and steel in¬ 
dustries^ The pace was accelerated gradu¬ 
ally from abouE to 1940. In 11140^ the 
amount of output was 50 per cent of the 
total industrial productg in value although 
thU was the unfutuntl result of producing 
miJitary equipment? and can by no meatia 
be taken aa the nortnaJ course of economic 
development. 

Notwithstanding the w?ar damages, the 
number of machine tools left was enld to 
be 67.000, approximately 40 p^r cent of the 
1.66 million that the United States said 
to have possessed. The quality of the ma¬ 
chinery gathered for the war purpose was 
mostly old and InefUcient and unBt for the 
purpose of postwar recQaatruction. With 
the Korean War in IUSO* a new situation 
wofl created and for a few year^^ receiving 
the {nBuence of wholesale domestic invest- 
meat on factory equipment^ the fnachiaery 
Indus to* *hce more showed signs of activ¬ 
ity. The 10&6 pn>ducti«n reached about 60 
per cent of the total industrial products 
which after supplying the domestic require¬ 


ment left Sk quantity for exporL Prewar 
exports were limited to Manchuna, Korea 
and Formosa and amounted to only 7 per 
cent of the total exports of the 1934^1936 
period but later gradually increased until it 
was 16 p&r cent in 1953. The principal ex¬ 
port items arc ships, rolling stocks, textile 
machmeries, sewing machines, cameras and 
bicycles. 

We shall endeavor to give a brief des¬ 
cription of the machinery industry in gen* 
oral, excluding electric machinery and 
shipbuilding which are dealt with in sepa* 
rate chapters. 

So wide is the range of products made 
In Japan that it would be difficult to find 
any item made in other countries which is 
not made here. The loss of certain pro¬ 
duction facilities In the war haa probably 
played a good part in adjusting the unna¬ 
tural expansion made in the past, and en¬ 
abled a more healthy start with newer and 
better equipmonts and technique imported 
from overseas. The increased domestic de¬ 
mand is assisting the ludustyj' to main to In 
a correct course, and the result of the ef¬ 
fort is refected by the returns made in 
1954. 

The following figures are values in Japa¬ 
nese yen currency. 

AotomobileB 161,600 mUlloti 

industria] machinery 

HO,006 million 
Basic machmer}’ 52,100 milliqn 

Sewing machines, cameras 

3S.100 million 
Koffing stocks 31,^0 million 
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basic mnchinery referred to nbwe 
include metal working fnachinery, machine 
tools, all kinds of tools, bearings^ etc. 

Automobiles 

The history of autornobik making in 
Japan begins In 1&36 when vchldes were 
made for military purpoeea. After the war^ 
the production was restricted until 1949, 
but from about 1951 the production began 
to Increase imtil in 1954* it was first in pro- 
ductioD value in the machinery industry. 
This is due to the increase in domestic de¬ 
mand for cars^ and by the transfer of 
facilities and workers once engaged in air^ 
craft industry to the automobile iadustry. 
The increase in the production of coimner- 
ciol vehicleSp trucks, busea and small cars 
has been phenomenal. Cara for private 
home use have not increaaed in the fiame 
ratio although a small number of them ar^ 
now being exported The greatest number 
of export vehicles are diesel trucks which 
are receiving a good reputation for their 
durability and superior carrying capacity* 

Industi-ial macbmery 

Metal working machinery and machine 
tools are principal items, but represent the 
field in which comparatively slow progress 
has been mnde^ and consequently mure tech¬ 
nical importation was found necesaary dur¬ 
ing the reconstruct ion period, but amce 
1956 this necessity is gradually becoming 
less. 

Sewing machines 

As In the c-uae of automobile induatryj 
the experience in aircraft precision work 
has proved valuable. The standardization 


of parta is well maintained to make the 
syskm of mass produciten possible. In 
195-Ii l*43B*0(h) were produced and 1,803,OfiO 
in 1966 which was second to the United 
States in sewing machine production. 

Cameras 

Cameras are another industry which has 

made a rapid progress since the War* In 
quality and efficiency, they are aaid in 
everj' way comparable to those oC West 
Gertnany. Abundance of good taw mterl- 
fil to make a superior grade of lens and the 
ready market found for the article are 
given as the reosou for the unustml develo|>- 
insnt of this industir. Taking the I960 
production index as one, the productiou for 
1953 was five, and io 1963 it was eight 
Approximately one million cameras w^ere 
made In 1956. 

Watches 

The priKfuctton of clocks dated back to 
ISB2 and small watches to 1922, and satis¬ 
factory* progress has been kept to this day. 
About ten per cent of the ou^ut is being 
exporteft 

Railway rolling stock 

The railway rolling stock industry start¬ 
ed in 1899^ and like many others abnorm¬ 
ally expanded during the War. The prewar 
record in production hm not been reached 
yet. In 1954, Jt Just reached 84 per cent 
of the 193£ production which Is In marked 
contrast to all other industries which have 
completely recovered in the laet len years 
with about 25 per cent exports to their 
total output. 


Paper and Pulp Industries 


Being blessed with good timber resource^ 
and a plentiful supply of good water, Japan 
baa the requisites for the development of 
the paper and palp industries. The paper 
manufacturing has been continuously pro¬ 


gressing since its first introduction in the 
year 500 although It wa.^ not until 1ST2 
that It became a modem industry^ 

Pulp production vms conaidered by papar 
makers as being incidental to paper mak^ 
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With the Audden iocrease in the de« 
mand of pulp material in the prodnctioa 
ot artificLa! silk, a specialized fact^rr ^vaa 
cont^t meted in 191^, mid at once began to 
be thought of as a promiaing industry. 

The pulp industry in Japjin commenced 
Ita development with even'gteen trees from 
TIokkaidd and Sakhalin lalandfi^ The lo!^ 
of the latter m a penalty of the War and the 
urgency of conaervation of evergreen trees 
Jed to the use of broad-leaf variety of trera 
Tvbich at the time changed the pro¬ 

duction process. 

The annual output of pulp which was 
abuot !i,000 million pounds in 1941^ dropped 
to 400 milljqn pemnd^ In ld4€ due to the 
war loss of major plants and equipment. 
The recovery was qukk, however, tia seen 
by the fact that the 3,600 mUlian pound 
production in 1954 was increased to 4,100 
iDJUion ponnda in 1955, surpassing by far 
the highest prewar records In 1055, It per 
cent of the material used was broaddeaf 
trees, PreBently, about 35 per cent of the 
pulp produced id consumed for the produc- 
tinn of chemical fiber which is about SO 
per cent of the total domestic requirement 
of pulp while the remaining 85 per cent is 
more or lejaS used for paper makingp 

The production of paper increases in the 
suiDu ratio as the increase of pulp produc¬ 
tion—million pound production in 


199-0 dropped to 550 million pounds in ld46| 
then quickly recovered to 4+200 million 
pounds in 1954 and 4+800 million pounds 
in 1955, representing about fire per cent 
of the world output Approximately 59 
per cent of the total product goes to the 
production of foreign variety paper and 
27 per cent la consumed for cardboards 
and 10 per cent for Japanese type paper, 
Japanese paper is mainly the product of 
family indusio% and is consumed domes- 
tkatly= 

The export of paper has not risen as yet 
to any great extent Only 170 million 
pounds were exported in 1955 which is only 
3-5 per cent of the total production. Ship^ 
meat is mainly to Easlem countries, and 
much is anticipated in the future^ 

The annual consumption of paper per 
capita is extremely low, II was only 4G.8 
pounds in 1954+ which is only slightly 
higher than the world average of 42,3 
pounds per capita and is only 10 per cent 
of tb^ average consumption by Americima 
and Canadians. This fact la most encour* 
aging for the Japanese paper industry as 
it may reasonably be expected the future 
wiil show an increase in the domestic de¬ 
mand. This, with the prospect of increased 
exports+ makes the Japanese paper Industry 
one of the most promising of the in¬ 
dustries. 


Miscellaneous Goods 


There are various kinds of daily necea- 
saries such as toys, bamboo goodsi metal 
tahlewarOk founts in-pena, nmsical instru- 
ments and rubber goods. Their exporta- 
tipii amounts to big figures; |2L9,822,fi<Kl 
in I95'l and $ 283,643^700 In 1955. occupy¬ 
ing about 15 per cent of the total snm of 


the exportation from Japan. Among these 
goods, the export of metal toys occupies 
considerable part f ¥47,452,7W In 1955) 
and bamboo goods come next, followed by 
metal tableware. These miscellaneous 
goods are numufoctured by many small 
scaled enlerpriseB. 
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Electric Power 


Ak tb? principal source of power and 
AS a raw iriiiterml^ electricity bas been play- 
ing n most importADt part in the develop¬ 
ment of our industry, and it stilt is. Et 
not only keeps abreast of the increased de¬ 
mands of modem induatryp but it has been 
the backbone of the period of transition 
from Uffht to heavy industry. This can be 
seen aa the industn" advaaced throurb 
World War IE and the Korean War up‘ to 
the present and the use of electric power 
Icicreased as iapan's industry began to em¬ 
phasise heavy chemical industry. Today, 
electric power ha^ replaced cool which was 
the main source of energy. Before the 
World War II, electric power demand 
increased at the rate of 10 per cent an¬ 
nually regardless of busineaa condltionK and 
it is Interesting to look back on how It 
ban fared in comparison through the con¬ 
fusion of the post-war period and to specu^ 
late on its future. 

Postwar development history 

Up to there were no netv eloctrie 
power development projects started. Ciforta 
Wire concentmted on the rehabilitation of 
power facilities w^hich had w'orn down dur¬ 
ing the war. and minor premr projects 
unattended during the War was being ear^ 
ried out on a very small scale. But the 
sudden postwar changes in the aituaticn 
brought about a sudden increased demand. 


Although rigorous controls were placed to 
tide over the crisis^ the power shortage 
began to be a very deep and serious prob¬ 
lem. 

In December 1940^ the release of ¥10,- 
100 mliiion from the intemationaj collateral 
fund was ubtaltied and 4 years after the 
end of the War, Japan was able to tackle 
the developmeut w'ork in earnest 

From fiscal 1950. industriiii activity- took 
a steep curve upward as did the electric 
power industry and in the 1949-1950 period 
a reorganisMition of the electric powder m- 
dustry took place to solve the critical 
shortage of electric power. But the negoti¬ 
ations with the then General Readquartem 
of the Supretne Cotnmander for the Allied 
Powers took considerable time to the 
detriment of the development program 
which at one period was compelled to cease 
work which further left ill eifecta on the 
power problem. The escepti onal drough t In 
the autumn of 1951 made it imperative to 
exercise a strict control on the use of power 
which all but paralked the activity of in¬ 
dustries. NevGrthelesa, with the gradual 
relief in the situation* the annual output 
increase which had been only 79*lKKl kw up 
to 195Di began in the 1951 fiscal year to 
advance into the stage of a fuQ-srale power 
development. 

In fiscal 1952, the Fower Dcvcloptnent 
Frotnotlon law was enacted to solid tfy the 
base of power development project. The 
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Electric Sources Deveiopment Corp, with 
zny&mmmt GimnciDg wius created 
with the nine Hupply companieB 

to carry out a long-term power developiueat 
prOffram, Funbermofet 1952 mnrki; the 
year ifi which the fiovemment had set the 
profTram to develop &.12 mlltion kw under a 
five^yesr program ccKtending to 1957, 

The fact that a 1.10 mmion W increase^ 
excluding snaalJ units under l.^KliOkw was 
realiiced id the first year under the 

program, must foe ccneidered aatiafactory 
against a planned output increase of 1.24 
Tuiniofi kw for the year. The performance 
of the first year of the five-year program 
muet be ccmBiclered good in the face of 
these figures. 

But in fiacaJ the generally tightened 
financing fo1 leaving the curtaiimedt of gov¬ 
ernment expenditures wa^ a serious setback 
on the program. Nonetheless, a 990,fi&0 kw 
[ncreuBe was realized. 

Alt bought the government budget and 
finadcidg policy continued to be tight In 
fiscal the financing situation was 

somewhat relieved, and with the aid of 
private iuirestments a record increase of 1,2 
miiiiort kw was attained. In fiscal Ifi&S. an 
increase of 940*{KK> kw was recorded. 

Electric power five-year program 

Electric power develupineiit which re¬ 
quires a long period for construction must 
necessarily be based on an uxtendeil plan. 
The iMwic plan for the present development 
pragram Is on a six-year plan. The five- 
year progTam previously mentioned was 
originated by deliberation m the second 
Electric Rcsonires Adjustment Council in 
September 1952. It was l>ased on the 
operatiDnal policy of the "^asic Electric 
Power Development'" program and final 
decision was given by the same caimcil in 
September of the following year. 

In setting up a devdopment plan over a 
long periodp the first consideration Is in 
making up a prospectus on the probable 
future consumption. The consumption for 
non Industrial purposes tends to Increase 
in proportion to the increase in popntatloii. 


A predict ion is not difficult to make on this 
basis^ but for industrial requirement it is 
necessary to make an assumption on the 
probable changes which might take place on 
the Industrial structure. And It Is difikult 
to predict with accuracy, but the govern^ 
meat established a production Index of IW 
for 1924-193G for the mining and engiacer- 
ing industries and estimated that the index 
w^ould rise to ITfi In 1957 and the power to 
meet this at 52,400 mihion kivh. 

The 5,120+000 kw get by the development 
plan takes into account an Increase of 3,- 
?OOfcOO0kw of hydro-electric power and 
400j000 kw of thermal electric power. 
When both are eomplete and added to oxiat- 
Ing output* the total hydro-electric power 
w Ul lLDOOHCN>0kw and 5,000,000 kw for 
thermal electric pawer for a grand total of 
15.000.000 kw. 

It has been generally considered that 
Japan is blessed with ample water power 
resources. According to the result of in- 
vestjgation carried out during the five years 
commencing 1937, the undeveloped water 
power resources were reported to be 20 
million kw and a second report in 1954 put 
it at 22 million kw. The realization of the 
11,000+000 kw development plan at the end 
of the five-year progTam wodJd mean that 
50 per cent of the resources would be 
developed. 

The five-year plan empKasizea hydro-elec¬ 
tric power sad subordinates thermal power 
and priority In given to the development of 
hydro-elcctrio resources by the building of 
large capacity reservoirs. For thermal 
electric generation, eitiphaais lies In the 
early construction of high elfieien<jy plants 
in the early stages of the program to over¬ 
come the power shortage problem as soon 
as possible. Purthertnons, the program 
gives the greater emphasis on the overall 
development of power sources early in the 
five-year period and the priority shifts to 
transmittEf stations and distributioa facili¬ 
ties os the development progresses. Effort 
is also made to cut poM^r lofiaes to 22,2 per 
cent by 1957. The total coat of carrying 
out the program waa estimated at the begin¬ 
ning at 752,200 milUcm 
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Electric power six-year program 

In the gfovernment propaaed & cod- 
atilidtited ec&nainie six-year program ajid 
with the drafting i>f the '"^FIve-Year Eco¬ 
nomic Independence Plaii*V the power de* 
velopmcnt program alao found it necemary 
to make out a now long-term policy. The 
new six-year prograni waa thus worked out 
after paaaingthe deUberatioa of the Electric 
Resouroei^ Adiustmeot Council in January 
of 195fi- The aim of the six-year program 
extending from LUdo to 1960 is to attain 
li goal of six mi Ilian kw on the predicti un 
that the defnand will be 69.291} million kwh 
at the conaumor's end and deliverii' end 
power to be 82^234 miUion kwk Against 
the actual loss iiertentage of 20.04 percent 
in 195^, the estiniatcfl loss percentagei; 
for each succeeding year from 1955 were 
assumed to be 19,18. 18.77. 18.38, 17.98. 
17,89* I7afl on dawn and it should be noted 
that these figures were lower than estimat¬ 
ed in the previous iive-year program^ 
The power allocated for industry la 59,500 
mlUiOfi kwh and 18,700 mlUiDii kwh for non 
induBtriai coiuumers. A supply of 60,800 
milLioii kwh was expected hy dectrie supply 
companies and 8.400 million by private 
generation. On the above predicUon of 
power demands the average increase is six 
per cent per year. With the assumed con- 
sumer'a end power of 69,200 million kwh. 
the annual power resources development 
would be 6 million kw^ In each of the six- 
year program. And in addition to the 
foregoing, the following points w'ere con¬ 
sidered. 

In order to maintain a long-term price 
stability and stJh supply the demand m 
outlined above, development -would be based 
on a happy ecouumm balance between hydro 
and themoJ power development. In the 
development of hydrcKclectric power, em¬ 
phasis would be on building large reser- 
vaijs, hut at the tiame time developing 
nattkral water flows or currents which are 
economical in devolopmenk In the case of 
thermal electric generation* consideratlm 
Is given to the large capacity high-efflj£iqncy 
and high-power plants in parallel -with the 


large dam hydraulic plants with the objec¬ 
tive of economy through the modemiaation 
of equipments^ 

A.^ for the annual development of six 
mtlUon kw during the six-year programt the 
breakdown is 3.43 million kw by hydraulic 
power and 2.ST million kw by thermal pow^ 
er^ which shows a greater dependence on 
thermal power in comparison with the 
previous five-year program in w^hich the 
develupmcnt prupurtioo of hydro and ther- 
mel units was approximately two to one. 

The desire to bring about an early stabili¬ 
zation of the supply in the early stages of 
the program is seen in the following tabla 

Fiscal year Approximate output 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 
196U 


1,407.900 kw 
800,000 kiv 
1*093,000 kw 
928,000 kw 
833,000 kw 
913,000 kw 


Furthermore, the six-year program not 
only aims for the increase of the power 
source, but also lays importance in the im¬ 
provement of transmitting and distributing 
plants and equipments to minimise Joss, 


The total expenditure for the undertaking 
is expected to reach ¥999.100 mUlion. 

The total output in 1900, the last year 
of the program would be 19,28Qp€<H) kw, be¬ 
ing 11,740,000 kw by hydraulic power and 
7^550.000 kw hy thermnl power. From 
theae assumptions, the amount of fuel re¬ 
quired in 1960 In terms of c€^] and oil would 
probably he 11,400.000 tons and 500,000 
kilolitera r^pectively. 

It ia clear that Japan must be prepared 
to stirtnount the dJlficulties and solve the 
many problems to complete such a project— 
the effective coJlection of funds* the de- 


termimition of the beat proportion of hy¬ 
draulic and thermul power in the variaus 
areas* the atabllixation ot reasonable 
charges in the different areas, the economic 
operation of public electric power enter¬ 
prise* an early and aatlafactor)^ settlement 
of compensation, etc* are but a few of the 
more important prubtem^. 

in cniidusion, we undersUnd that over 
and above idj this the problem of olcctric 
generation by atomic energy has become 
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thi^ c^ti?r of th^ future eounce 

of electric power general loOf and Active 
research and atudy are dow belu^ directed 


id this direction which would no doubt alfeot 
all eTciatmg^ plaiiB and proj'ecU of ejectric 
|]Ower Meneration form its foundation. 


Town Gas 


History 

It was not until 1870 that supplying gaa 
to $roncmJ public waa conaidored as au io- 
duisLry. Already in 136Clp aa attempt waa 
made at Yokohama to provide the city with 
gas lightSp bill the followinir year the pro¬ 
ject was realized when a permit was i^ssued 
to private enterprbe for establishing the 
gas buslneaa, ThuSp In 1873^ pipes were 
laid almost throughout the city* and 485 
street lamps and about 500 lights for do¬ 
mestic u«e w'ere completed- 

In Tokyo, a similar scheme started 
in 1874 ns a public enterprise^ and likewise 
in the same year at Kobe, the Illumination 
of the foreign settlement was undertaken 
on a joint venture by Jnpimeae and foreign 
resident.^. The public gas company of To¬ 
kyo was sold to a private enterprise in 
1885p and together with the boom in the 
1800 m^ made j^atiafactory progress as did 
the Yokohama gas enterprise. But with 
the appearance of electric lights in 1887^ 
the progress of the gas indufitry as a oource 
of illuminstion was checked until the im¬ 
portation of the Incandescent gaa mantle 
saved the situation for several years. It 
ivns again stalled with the introduction of 
tungKten hlament; light bulbs. By l&OO, 
the gas business had sprung ap In all of 
the large cities and in 1913-JlIlS they 
numbered 16. 

Sooiip ga« jis a heat source hnidly came 
into lla own, but during World War I, 
which had brought high labor and material 
costs* the gm industry faced great mana¬ 
gerial difficulties. In 1925p a unlhed legis¬ 
lation on the gas industry was passed 
which relieved the ahortcomlngs of local 
control and administration and the business 
was considerably^ slabllized P&raJlid to the 
boom of the munitions industry from about 
increased gas conBumption by the in- 


dustrje!9 of gaa, tar and cokea brought 
about an unprecedented prosperity to the 
guB industrj'. In Hpite of the increase in de¬ 
mand, the various incidents in Manchuria^ 
China made it dlfheuit to procure raw ma¬ 
terials as from 1089 a self-Imposed control 
on consumption was necessary which later 
becaTYne government controled^ 1941-1942 
were the peak years in production and con¬ 
sumption. In 1944 there w'ere 11^ firms 
engaged ia the gas industry^ 

In the World War If, the Industry suffer¬ 
ed many direct and Indirect damages. The 
dcfitruction of eitiefl drastically cut down 
the number of users to 932,000 In 1945 
iconaumera in 1941 numbered 2,362,000). 
The average leakage of gna throughout 
the country had gone up to 87%, Facing 
evpiy adverse condition imagioabie j?uch an 
high commodity prices due to inflation, dif- 
Jieutty of procuring materials, reconstruc¬ 
tion work Tvaa by no means easy. With 
the remos'al of coal restrictions in 1949, 
however, the tempu of recovery became 
faster* With rehabilitation of city areas 
and homes and the impiwement of living 
standards, consumption beeatne cnormoua. 
By 1952, Bupply had reached 15,700,090,000 
cubic meters exceeding the 1941 figure of 
13,300*000,000+ The Dumber of conaumera 
had also grown to about 80 per cent of the 
previous peak figure. 

Preeent condition 

In 1D56, th« total number of ffaa enter¬ 
prisers numbered 100. supplytng^ 200 citiea 
and towns—about 40 per cent of the total. 
20 per eeot of thooe onterprisea belonged 
to lEval public arganixatlons and the rest 
were private enterprises. Local public or- 
gankationa in the smtilier cities repre¬ 
sented but one per cent of the total sale 
of the country. The 3 prlnctpa] private 
concerns—Tokyo, Osaka and Tdhd gas com- 
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pBniea—df dUU^tandlnff acak and homt 
about 85 per cent of tola} ealeii. This is 
attributed to the fact that the ^ale of the 
development between the am all and Larffe 
citiea itt extreme and Ihe monopoly of bn&h 
ncAvH m the hlf^ cities naturally makes the 
buaine^ bijr while the small operatora in 
loL-al cities are handicapped not only in 
smaller consumer population and lower tJv- 
jof^ standards^ but by the difference in the 
cost of iTiiiteriii]| and climatic conditEonSj 
all tending to check development beyond 
that of a smaJJ indutitry. There are about 
SO companies opemtlnj^ with les3 than 60 
Jaborerfi. In such plnc-es. the horizontal re^ 
tort furnance in used which is suitable for 
umall production m contraat with the more 
efficient and r4tional large capacity coke 
ovens used by the big city concerns. 

The gas aqppUed comes principally from 
coal gas which rcpreseiabi about SO per cent 
of the total with the balance of 20 per cent 
being natural gas_ The natural gas reserve 
is estimated io be about 2DD,000 million 
cubic meters^ but the dcvtlopmeni is slow 
and handicapped by poor geographical con¬ 
ditions for extensive development. In re¬ 
cent years^ a certain amount of oi! gas and 
water gas have begun to be used for the 
regulation of the peak load, and this is at 
a time when the demand on cake is low, 
and gas production which has a minimum 
coke production as a by-product is encou rag¬ 
ed. But at the present stage, it is not 
derieloped to a point where H will have any 
general effect The complete gasification 
of coal Ifl also Btill in the stage of research 
with only some industrialimtioti in Bome 
Industrial circles. Thus* It may be seen 
that the major portion of the supply of 
town gas is from coal (supply of gas as 
a by-product of steel mUlB and other iu- 
dustrieu is only a meager one per cent and 
the majority of industries have their own 
gas productlng facility). Coti&e<|ucntly, 
the gas industry on one hand haB the nature 
of being a public utility service but in the 
sale of the by-producta of cokes and tar 
k has as an industry' of carbonisation the 
nature of a free enterprise. 

The supply of gaa is progn^ively in¬ 
creasing every year. Productioit was 2,183 


zniLLion cubic meters in 2,dll milllorc 
in 1855 and 2,«53 million in 1056 whilst 
supply lo end consumers was 2,(151 milljon 
cubic meters ip 1051^ 2,270 miUien in 1955 
and 2,608 million in 1956. Percentage¬ 
wise 57.5 per cent was supplied to homes, 
16.5 per cent to industry and the balance 
to misceUaueous consumers In 1955. The 
number of hornet supplied in 1951 was 2,- 
OSlpOOO, iuduBtry add others 130,000 for 
a total of 2,212,000^ In 1955 the figures 
were 2p252,000jF 150,000 and 2,-103^000 re¬ 
spectively while in 1955 there was a further 
Increjise to 2|567*OGOr 167,000 and 2*734,000 
which exceeded the highest prewar ligure 
of total users of 2,362*000 in 1041. 

The total consumption of coal in 1954* 
waa 3,162*000 tons (including imported 
coal)* and represented about 5 per cent of 
the total coal output af Japan^ The Quan¬ 
tity of ccke produced during the same year 
was 2^20-1,000 tons^ which w'as approximate¬ 
ly 33 per cent of the total produced in the 
country. The steel iodustTy accounts for 
more than 50 per cent of the coke produc¬ 
tion* but it uses the entire amount itself. 
The cokes from the gas industry represent¬ 
ed 60 per cent of the cokes supplied for 
general consumption and was the main 
source of supply* 

In 1955 the coal consumption by the gaa 
industry was 3,441,000 tons and coke pro¬ 
duction w-as 2,373,IKI0 tons while in 1956 it 
further increased to 3*396^000 and 2,7€4.000 
tons renpectively. 

The spread of gas as a public utility en- 
terpriiie in Japan, is far behind that of 
Ifjctric power supply, and an even greater 
gap is seen In compariflon with the spread 
of the gas industry In Europe and America. 
In large consumiiig areas In Tokyo and. 
Osaka consumer percentage in comparison 
with the total population la from 56 to 65 
per cent but in small local arejk^> with the 
exception of districts where natural gas. is 
available, the percentage falls aa low aa 
three to 12 per cent. The average Ogure 
for the whole country Is approximately 34 
per cent. In viow of the high utility value 
of town gas, greater popularization of ibs 
use is neccaoary. SO per cent of domestic 
fuel in Japan Is either wood or charcoal and- 
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!n a country with limited timber re^ource^^ 
thB con^rvation of wood is a natinn^ pro¬ 
blem. The use of a4 a domealic fuel 
is, therefore* not only of economic benefit 
to the indlviduaJp but aaswera the needs of 
the national economy. With thiss in mind 
a loiig^-term fud policy to expand the sas 
facilities in the largre cities has becji adopts 
ed in the five yoar plan extending from 
1953 to 1957 as an admtniBtrative policy 
of the I'overninenL The aim of the plan 
ia to bring the consumer percentage up to 
40 per cent in 1957, the supply to 2tS6Gp(KI0 
cubic meters, the number of uuers to 2,S50r 
000 famllieji, and to incrciise the daily pro¬ 
duction capacity to 12 miUlcrn cubic meters 
-(G-ftS million cubic meters in 1952), For 
this an allocation of Y58p7<K> mlUion was 
made. The plan can scarcely be called 
satiafjurtory in its extent^ but it la probably 
the best that can be expected under the e- 
conomk condition of the country. The 
progress of the work up to 1955 shows that 
the pUmned schedule has been generally fnl- 
l&wed, At preaent, practically all town gas 
has a caioriik value of 3+GOO kcal per cubic 
meter, but opoq the completion of the plan, 
the heat value of gas supplied In large elile^ 
is expected to be Increased to 4,000 kcal. 

The charges for gas up to the lime of the 
establishment of the national control 
Tegulations in 1926 was controlled locally. 
From 194€> It was placed tinder government 
control as a means to stublllEe prices, but 
It has been reused several times to keep up 
vrith Infiation. The bask pricing system 
fla a public utility service was established 

Water Supply 


Water supply 
Historical Sketch 

Probably the earliest record left on the 
attempt on wnter aupply work on a aya- 
temntic basin dates back to 1590^ when To- 
ktigawa leyaaup the founder of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate* choa^ Edo (original name 
of Tokyo) as his seat of govermnieoh Edo 
St that time has no eystam of water supply 


In 1952, and the present gas rate was ap¬ 
proved by the Minislry of IntemaUoniil 
Trade and Industry, the administrative au¬ 
thority. The rates were sent for each gaa 
supplier and the average Is ¥ 16.S>1 per 
cubic meter tesejudea 10 pK?r cent consumer 
tax j^ The rates are on a cost plus prm« 
ciple system which controls the cobI of each 
Item making up the w^hole. No price re^d- 
sion has been made a luce 1952:. althongh 
price of coal makes up about 6D per cent of 
the total cost of gas. This reduction in the 
price of coal Is, however, balanced by the 
price reduction of the by-products- Tbe 
interest uti investments for the improve¬ 
ment of equipmeutp repayment of eapitah 
taxation, etc. are elements tending to raise 
the rutcB. 

Regarding legielatiun on the gae industry, 
there were no unified regulations until 
1925, w'ben the old Gas Enterprise Law was 
established. This was replaced with the 
establishing of the Public Enterprise Ordi¬ 
nance in 1050. This ordinance in turn 
became obsolete even before the establish¬ 
ment of the Gas Enterprise Law in 1054^ 
At present, the Gas Enterprise Law, from 
the viewpoint of protecting the interesta of 
the consumer, maintaining a healthy de¬ 
velopment of the industry and preventliig 
the dangers of gaw* controls the establish¬ 
ment of new enterprise and sales, and ati- 
pen^ses supplying conditiona,, and keeps 
anr^^eilUnce over safety, and the gas mdus- 
Iry ia under many regulations as a public 
utility enterprise. 

and Sewerage 

and relied on a few streams and wells to 
meet the need of the people. In step with 
the growing prosperity of the Shogun ate, 
more people began to migrate into Edo, and 
the de%'elcpment of a water supply system 
became an urgent problem. 

leyasu in 1590 ordered his men to look 
into the possibility of better source of 
water, and as a result of survey, Inokashira 
Pnad ^nmw the present Musashino City, 
west of Tokyo) was selected as the 
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source of wnter Bupply to the elty dweUers. 
This Tvajf named Kanda JoBui which wan a 
combmatlon of about 23 kilometerui of open 
chaiiTiel and about 57 Idlametors of dosed 
chiuineU leading into thtf city and thence 
diatrihuted by wooden ftnoies or stone ducts. 
The water was led into a number of wooden 
tanka placed in convenient locations for the 
people to come for their water supply^ 
There were 3*&60 of these tanks. Later, 
with the development of the city, the supply 
by the Ki^iida /d&ui alone became innde- 
4 iuate, and work on the Tamagawa Jomt 
as a aupplementan^ source of supply was 
commenced in 1^53. The surface water 
of the Tamagawa River was dammed, and 
the water was led through channels extend¬ 
ing to a difitance of S6 kilometers. This 
water was used extensively for drinking 
purposes and for fire fighting. Further- 
more^ the development of Edo into even 
greater proportions presented a number of 
probleniB common to all growing citicii^ 

One of the moat serious was the frequent 
cy of fires. The moat notable one was the 
destructive fire of 1657 which destroyed 
I wo-thirds of the city and burned to death 
KM),000 inhabitants. Thb big fire led to 
the replanning and enlargement of the city 
which brought about the need of an even 
mote extensive water supply syetenu 
Several water mains such aa the Aoyama, 
Kameari* Mita^ Seakawa Main.^^ etc. were 
thus constructed. 

Regarding the management of those 
water supply ^yntems^ nn early record is 
available. In 1666, the efike of water sup¬ 
ply was inEtituted within the Tokugawa 
Government for the specific purpose of con- 
troll ng the basiaess of water supply and 
its dJstrihution. The water was supplied 


free of charge at the beginnittg, but later 
a charge was imposed to cover maintenance 
and repairs. The water rates were col¬ 
lected by an aaaociatldn. The w'arrior 
claas and tradeiimen were charged cm dif¬ 
ferent rate scales. The warrior class 
charged according to the amount of bagged 
rice received as remuneration from their 
lords and mastens and the tradcpeople in 
ratio with the frontage of their shops. The 
construction costs were paid by the govern¬ 
ment on a loan basis which was paid up in 
instalments of S to tO years to a corpora¬ 
tion which did the cniioeting and was paid 
into the coffers of the Shogunate aa water 
rate?. It Eoakes an interesting comparison 
with the management of the present day. 

Besides the water supply' system in Edo^ 
there were several other similar undertak¬ 
ings such as in Kanaxawa (1630)j Mito 
jT662)t Fukuyama (1620)| Nagoya (1663), 
Sendai (1G68), Kagoshima (1723), etc. 
All of these were constructed by the ruling 
lords of the respective provinces. Con¬ 
sidering the standard of technical knowl¬ 
edge at the time, the constructicMi works 
were astounding feats of cisdl engineering 
skill. Take for example the con^tructioii 
□f the Mito water supply eyateitL The de¬ 
termination of water channel accomplished 
without the aid of any surveying instru¬ 
ments was done by placing men with lighted 
turches at night to sight the line of the pro¬ 
posed channel and determine the contour 
and undulationa of the land. Some of the 
old wooden ducts discovered recently in To¬ 
kyo during the construction work of sub- 
waya shows the remarkable skill in the con- 
atruction of the joints. 

The water supply system of the period 
differs substantial ly from that of today, in 


Tuta] population 
(unit U)O 0 ) 

Population sup¬ 
plied 

DifTusiDis percen¬ 
tage 

Water consump- 
tion H, 000 ni=^) 

No, td fnctlUtes 


Table t. Oino^lin tl Wstir Sbpply aari PmirtKLie CliAfitti 
1212. mi 1 ^ im litS 1941 imi i 0 &^ 19&4 i »65 i»a 

63^72 70360 73.SOO @0,000 %ym S4.4GO 67,000 89^ ^.4&6 

3396 $386 103^ 18,713 19,134 i836i> 21W) 22360 S3,2&B 26344 

7JJ 10.T 16.2 2S.4 26.0 2M 26^ 27.1 294 30.1 3^2 

614 ItOiW 2419 4^ 4300 5,460 7403 T333 8,108 8,129 0377 

36 130 280 620 670 668 »Ol 980 LjOM 1-^0 1320 1*483 
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that it aim ply brought in the water by 
nAtural flow and had ito device for sedl- 
iztentatioD or flltratiQrif nor ivere there any 
utilization of eempreasion to force the water 
fiupply. In contract with thia primitive 
method, the Yokohama water aupply which 
waa completed in 1887, ia the Jirat example 
of the more modem systeia Being the 
gateway to Tokj'o, Yokohama port waa 
opened and quickly became modernized with 
trafBc of local and foreign mhabitaats be- 
coming increasingly heavy ik The water 
wells were poor and there waa the fear of 
epidemics apreading. A British army en¬ 
gineer, Palmer, undertook the plaaaing and 
constrLiction of the water supply aystem to 
supply the 100,000 population of the city at 
the daily consumption rate of 70 litora per 
capita^ The Hakodate water system waa 
completed next in 1889. Nagasaki followed 
in 1891. 

la 1890, realizing the importance of the 
water facility on the health of the inhabit* 
ants, the government established an ordi- 
nance governing the control of water supply. 
Quickly, the water system became indigpea- 
sable for providing not only drinking water 
bat for general use and flreiightijig, and 
its utitisuition spread in the large cities. 
Japanese waster supply techniques improved 


Tatili 2, lUtct et tht wir ad tfat Witiir S^Uin 
(1953} 


Total No. of 
popuUtion 

23;;iSGgDOO 


War-damage iJ 
city pop. 

t7,$li0U0 

7&iM?r ctmt 

Total faucets 
Faucets in 

4.200jua0 


war-damaged 

S,12tll4lQ0 

7&pcr tent 

cities 




Tible 1. lisDunt Ei^fadid is WaEir S{ip|)l| 
Cisitraetiifl 348-1955} 


Year 

Amount 

ipimt 

(miJUonl 

Ye«- 

Amuuut 

spout 

(iniillon) 

194S 

hut 

185^ 

11.100 

1049 

4J1D 

1853 

11^ 

1850 

4.7U 

1854 

1:^000 

1851 

Total 

4.794 

1855 

12400 

02.150 


Tibli 4. OitaiEtn PcrceelJ|4 


Pre- 

fcctut'i; 

Total 

popu- 

IstinnlA) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

sup|lied 

B/A 


futiit 1400) 


llukkaidd 

4/m 

800 

18.8 

Aomori 

1483 

208 

15.1 

Iwate 

1A27 

m 

12.8 

Htyagj 

1.727 

471 

21.3 

Akita 

1448 

145 

3^ 

Yumagata 

im 

238 

17.7 

FukuahiinJi 

2,005 

m 

17.2 

Ibaraki 

2m 

as 

4.2 

Tochigi 

1448 

m 

&4 

Gumniu 

1414 

227 

14J. 

Baitama 


2!^ 

10.1 

Chiba 

im 

m 

14,7 

Tokyo 


5388 

80.8 

KanagnwB 

2p8Ifl 

1377 

54,0 

Kiigaia 

2p473 

m 


ToyiLtna 

1,021 

142 

14D 

Ishlkawa 

865 

m 

220 

Fukui 

764 

108 

14..3 

Yamfina&bi 

807 

271 

33L5 

Nsifano 

2m 

497 

2iJ6 

Gifu 

1384 

164 

0l7 

Shizuoka 

2350 

m 


Aichl 

3.708 

1.258 

^4 

Mie 

:.46S 

235 

15.8 

Shiga 

854 

ae 

10/1 

Kyoto 

135S 

1,028 

53J 

Osaka 

431S 

3,524 

78,5 

Hyoga 

3321 

M98 

4L4 

Nan 

777 

150 

2U 

Wakayama 

1J0O7 

201 

IfiLO 

ToUori 

014 

141 

22.8 

Shimnue 

828 

137 

14A 

Dkayama 

1300 

484 

28Ji 

llirH»»bLaui 

2J40 

684 

30,8 

Yamaguchi 

1310 

452 

28.1 

Tokushima 

878 

128 

144 

Kagawa 

844 

223 


Ehiaie 

1^1 

m 

17/2 

Kdchi 

882 

m 

20.2 

Fukuoka 

3380 

im 

30 

Saga 

m 

176 

IgLO 

Naga^ki 

IJ47 

m 


Kununmto 

1306 

2m 

12J 

Oita 



2Sw5 

Miyazaki 

U80 

U6 

IQS 

Kagoahima 

2344 

341 

18.9 

Total 

893B0 


3oa 
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nnd although early engiueerlng was initiat¬ 
ed British and Dutch engineen eince 
IflOO, practicflJly all canstniction has Tseen 
in the hands of the Japanese. Table I 
showa the diffusion rate through the dif¬ 
ferent periods. 

Dij^v^on of the Water Supply SyH- 
tein avd its Progress 

As can be seen In Table 1, there were 
proctiratly no coostnictioii ¥p'ork uixd^rtaken 
between the Wftt period of 194S to nod 
in 1945^ mo^t dtiea stuffered heuvy d&nmffes 
bj air Apprajdniatoly T5 per cent of 

dtiu were io paralysed condition, and anf- 
fered 60 per cent wnler leakage for three 
years from 1945. 

In genem]i along with other postwar re- 
const ruction work* water service gradually 


reduiued its normal condition. The return 
of population to the cities following the Im¬ 
provement in social conditions> scan brought 
about a water shortage- New plana for 
devdopment and comstruction were made, 
and the moocy spent on the project since 
1946 Lb shown in Table S* The spread of 
the ayatem which hius now reached 36^1 per 
cent is shown in Table 4 but thiii is not a 
very high percentage. 

Present Wator Supply Facilities 

The characteriaitics of Japanese water 
supply service is thatt It clear lowing 
Waters everywhere iuitable as a source of 
water supply. The quality of water b 
generally soft, and can be classified as 
shown in the Table 71 per cent in volume 
i$ surface water of fivers and lakesj 18 per 


Table Velios af Witer Ciaulfltd by Searett [1954] 


Population 

flupplied 

N& of 
cities 

Surface 

water 

Lake w^ater 

Ke^ervoir 

inveatU 

gated 

SDuree 

volume 

emVd 

source 

volume 

source 

volunte 

Under 

230 

6S 


1 

225 

4 

516 

3.000- 

4^ 

1S6 

21 

aMTJ 

0 

— 

2 


9jm 

m 

37 

arrosB 

0 

— 

5 


icvwxy- 

14^ 

m 

29 

o&.seT 

1 


5 

sm 

IWJ- 

10^ 

41 

le 

4TJ560 

i 



5,|G80 

Over 

20.000 

Zogi 

142 

fi.2S40S:4 

0 

41S.979 

13 

87.406 

Total 

880 

307 

4M73,094 

11 

4£1*7KH 

91 

106J0O 


tahte 5. Vilene ef Waler €lkstifled hf Siarces (1954) {Ciibivi^ 


Population 

supplied 

River bed water 

Subterranean 


Total 

source 

volume 

source 

volume 

30TXttu volmne 

Under 

2jm 

41 

7^62 

12? 

24^ 

235 

40,870 

SJOOO- 

44199 

20 

0.828 

43 

2lfiU 

91 

53JSS 

5,000^ 

94»» 

47 

88,754 

00 


145 

100,311 

104)06- 

14*999 

S3 

88,100 

39 

i^m 

107 

210,l»3 

184)00- 

19.999 

16 

48,721 

t4 

4im 

49 

146,060 

Over 

2Qg900 

134 

1,640,322 

145 

861.570 

442 

0,2»^11 

Total 

291 

1360,281 

433 


1.0(19 

0,063,^7 
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cent river bed water, sind only 11 per cejit 
is aubterraneark water. 

The recent trend in the thickly populated 
country is for the people to gather near 
large cHlee where mdusti'ies are coaceti' 
trated, and the devdapment of hydro-elec¬ 
tric stations in the tipper stream has 
polluted the river waters. This, ia addition 
to the demand of more water for induAtrisl 
purposesp [a making the acquirement of 
suitable water sources of good quality and 
in audlclcnt volume necessary. To cope 


with the poor quality of water and to over¬ 
come the dignity in getting suitable site 
for water purification facUitiea^ there ia a 
general tendency in the water works of the 
large cities to use the rapid sand filtration 
system. Although Table 6 is a survey of 
the filtering systems, generally speaking^ 
the simpler sand filter aystem is gradually 
hocomlng more widespread. Since there 
la no place where water softening is necea- 
sar?, the quality of water at the source 
miLSt be considered to be gocah 


Tablp S, eiMiilkJttiD if the Filt^erfig Systems 


System 

PoptilaEion 

Supplied 

Stud 

Filler 

Rapid 

Filler 

Iron 

Retnoval 

Equipment 

Chlerinatiofi 

Total 

Over lObjm 

16S 

m 

4 

m 

fa!2 

Under 10,000 

281 

50 

5 

4fi7 

800 

Total 

450 

172 

8 

m 

im 


Although riven* and streams are being 
Ufledp a genera! plan for a more efireotive 
use of water source centering on rivera and 
streams must be mapped out Plans for 
water allocation for electric generation, 
water supply, irrigation, aud induatHal use 
is being worked out With the develop¬ 
ment of tndiLstries, water pollution by 
factor:*' waste water becomes a serious 
problem. There is also the possible effect 
by radioactivity from the atomic power in¬ 
dustry and atomic bomb e:q>1oslons, and 
the need of a law la seriously being con¬ 


sidered to protect the source of water anj>- 
ply. Nothing concrete has been done aa 
yet» however. 

The water supply installation ranges in 
akes from ones supplying less than 5*000 
people to one* large enough to fill the re¬ 
quirements of 5,170,000 people with 1,727,- 
000 cubic meters per day as in the case of 
the Tokyo water works. Incidentally, the 
Toltyo water system has nine water 
purification plants operating in coajunc- 
tion with 93 sand filtration and 50 rapid 
sand filtration beds. To supplement the 


Trtl» I, Cgnparitifl if Water Suppl]^ af Principal In tfl54 


city 

Ktod 

Total for 
country 

Toky* 

Oftftka 

Nagoya 

Kyoto 

Yokohama 

Kobe 

Papulatioa 

supplied 

%S25,(]00 

5JOO;i50 


B045W 

886580 

821.772 

702^30 

Water Bup- 








plied in 
year 


556.1^,40? 

304574530 

87511532 

705a£*7» 

i2QmATi 

»0p57kWr 

Total kmg- 
tb dktrib. 
pipe (mj 

32437531 


£,440,046 

1503,001 

887567 

847,056 

^jm 

No. of 
tops 

3;TU526 

747^1 

302540 

iG2.eoi 

162,878 

130,108 


Water 








charge 
collected 
(unit 1,000 



1504522 

030,752 

4»7J8S*7 

866541 

61S,72t 









workers 

cmpli^ed 

WOOS 

3.6G7 

1571 

630 

TOO 

801 

535 
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of wntcr aupp!y» the Tokyo mu~ 
nicip^ity completed the corintruction of a 
149 meter high coacreto dam with a capaci¬ 
ty of 19U00 cubic meters about BO kilo- 
metei^ upstream from the city ia June 
1957, U'o puriac&lion plants being built in 
conjunction with the reservoir together 
with one other existing plurit will be 
capable of anpplying Tokyo with ad ad* 
ditional 026^000 cubic meters of dally, 
Tokyo i 3 j however* growing at the rate of 
400,000 inhubitadts aonually, and at this 
rate the additional supply provided wilt 
soon be shoii- A large scale dfsvdopment 
scheme mli again be needed. It appears 
that Tokyo has reached the Umil of popula¬ 
tion, not only from the point of view^ of 
the water supply problem but in all other 
respects. The following Table 7 U the 
comparative table of water supply facilities 
of the principal cities. 

All principal materials used tn the water 
supply system such as cast iron, steel, 
asbestos cement and other pipes are TnadCp 
tested and inspected under the Japan In¬ 
dustrial Standard* and are sold in the gener¬ 
al markeL 

Management oj Water Supply 
Service 

Since the csUbllshment and management 
of water supply sendee is, as stipulated by 


the law* it is controlled by local governments 
in moat cases with only a few exceptions 
where it is controlled by a private company 
or cpopemtives. Table S is a claaaiScatlon 
of the controlling bodiea; 

lifale Sp Uaisi1Vciti«R b 1 tliR contrclIiDf bidies 


City 

£70 

Town 

457 

ViJUeG 

455 

Prefecture 

4 

Local Cooperatives 

45 

Private 

L 

Companies 

22 

Others 

8 

Total 

1,271 


The government provides the greater por¬ 
tion of the water system contructioTi coats 
at the yearly rate of 6.5 per cent redeemable 
in IS to 20 years in water dues and is 
handled in the special accoujits and not in 
the general accounts of the municipal or 
town budget. Since the establishment of 
the Public Enterprise Law in 1952^ the 
system of accounting has been brought on 
a more transparent basi* by applying it to 
cities having water works employing ever 
B9 w^orkers. The number of auch cities is 
87 in the entire nation, and the number of 
workers employed in the water works of 
the major cities Is as given in Table 9. 


Tible NpBbcr ti Wtrkflft Enptiytd in Wit^r Wirlu 


Clrrka 


Total for 

7.400 

country 

0$aka 

474 

Tokyo 

i;596 

Nagoya 


Kyoto 

m 

Yokohama 

314 

Kobe 

213 


Technicians LjJ»rers 


0,644 

S,764 

218 

DSa 

U96 

M&l 

171 

288 

314 

13S 

m 


08 

242 


ToUI 

Temporary 

workers 

22.805 

W4^ 

ijn? 

4^m 

4.056 

— 

724 

177*566 

765 

3STO 

m 

108,708 

m 

48*882 


With regard water supply chergea which 
ia mainly coat of installationB* and appreci¬ 
able difference between citi^ is undi:!rst 4 Liid- 
able eince i^ouie have had their facilities 
from before the last war when costa were 
low while ethers which have completed their 
faciliiiea in the postwar inflation period and 


the costs have been high. The maximum 
and minimum charges are ¥35 per cubic 
meter and ¥2.40 per cubic meter respec* 
lively^ The average is ¥10.40 per Cubic 
meter- The total receipt for the whole 
country and those of individual large cities 
are given in Table 10. 
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T^lc to. Mr«t(r Sip^ly Ch«r£($ Ctlltcted (1953) 


Whole coDntTy 

Vie^,03&255 

Tokyo 

3,385^857^1 

Osaka 

l,8HSB2J06a 

Nagoya 

63b,7SZ;m 

Kyoto 

4g73B7;565 

Yokohama 

866,811,721 

Kobo 

618,721,248 


Sewerage 
Hiitorical Sketch 

The earliest sewerage coDStnictJon re¬ 
corded in Japan is in J&S7. in the Kanda 
District of Tokyo which waa laid under the 
^i dance of the a Dutch eng-ineer named 
Deryke at the time of the cholera epidemic- 
Thifi waa a very limited construe Li on and it 
took a numher of years before a more ex¬ 
tensive sewerage ayatem was established 
for the entire city. In 19<10, the bw gov¬ 
erning the sewerage sya&em was establish¬ 
ed to maintain the sanitary condition of 
the landj but the economic condititm pre¬ 
vailing at the time prevented any great 
strides since the construct ion would require 
enormous ex|>encilture^. The work begun 
in the Meiji Era up to include those 


of seven targe citieg — TokyOp Osaka, Sen¬ 
dai, Nagoya, Hlroshinia, Kobe and Oka¬ 
yama. From 1^11 to nine other 

cities began construction and when those 
commeured after are included^ the 
number of cities which can be said to have 
some ifort of s sewerage system exceeds 60, 
However, moflt of them cannot even now' 
boBJit a sew^ersge syrtem for the whole city 
area. Even in the major cities as Tokj-'o, 
Osaka, Nagoya and Kyoto, oajy the central 
areas have sewerage and the areaa out¬ 
side the immediate center of the cities are 
entirely neglecte<1. The sewerage aysteitl of 
Japan i^ the most backward and undevelop¬ 
ed of all city facilities. 

Spreiid of the Sewerage Syetem 

The eonetruction of sewerage has been 
more seriously taken up since the end of 
the war, and today, there are many new 
coruitructioiLS nuder wny^ but the progress 
con by no means be called satisfactory. 
Out of the ISO cities gCvca in Table 11, only 
sis targe dtJe*—Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, 
Kyoto, Gifu and Toyobaflhi-—have sewerage 
trestment plants, and it would even appear 
odd that such cities as Yokohama and Kobe, 


T*Dls 1h PiffiniftH Seaen[fr %f$Um In t$SS 



PotiulatifiB 

Total 

City area 

Aren under Arc* (int- 

Diffusion 


^ area (lifiii 

Cha) 

PTOj«t{ha) flhed fha) 

% 

Agfregatc of 
m citicfl 


L4UJJW 

220,213 

m74B 

hM70 

]BA 

Tokyo 



88465 

3fil45o 



Osaka 

2Ji^m 

1S.B17 

18,108 

10,030 

6370 

40:0 

Ksgoya 

U4WCO 

lfi,l73 

13,747 

O;!t03 

Am 

35.0 

Yokohama 

U66.]0a 


18,650 

10^ 


31jD 

Kyoto 

iaG7^ 

64,850 

4,706 

4J^ 

L415 

30.0 

Kobe 


47,760 

C-W 


Q 

0 



Tiftli 12. 

Sawtr P)|iK liid 




Total length 


Diameter of pipes la 

mm 

- 


of pipe fm) 

Under 

Over 

OtfpT OlfCT 

Over 

Over 



400 

408 

1,000 IBOO 

£;ooo 


Aggregate of 
106 cities 

asBiwTin 

4,flia4di 

2486,287 

72M87 270.752 


173346 

Tokyo 

2J)S3iie8 


403^808 

185468 85,680 

^4 

20384 

Osaka 

1.7!H,V07 

l,O8Pp770 

430,850 

174X0 47432 

35,372 

17.704 

Nagoya 

LUI8.116 

mjm 

sao^iKi 

83316 11635 

17.4Se 

U80 

Kyoto 

283.780 

i8fl;951 

61,218 

16,607 7,273 

e«G 

3,587 

Yokohama 

621074 

m44S 

274ja44 

30,314 13.658 


48472 

Kobe 

1B64I73 


06;}13 

33,70a «(SS8 

isjm 

3.7(0 
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thu two representative trade ports of Japan, 
have ftfl aucll inslallfttioms- 

Afirriciilturc has always held the place of 
mportaoce in Japan and it has been the 
custom to have farmers dispose of night 
soil on a remunerative baeia. ToileUi are 
made in tank form and conseqnentJyt open 
sewers were not contaminated with night 
soil. This fact has delayed the spread of 
modern sewerage system. 

Co^tistniction of Seiverage 
In most cities where seiveragc constme- 
tion is in progress, the rtiain object is in 
the diapoi^aJ of rain water and disposal of 
domestic waste is only secondary- The 
work under way and eompleted in the ISO 
cities is as listed in Table 12, The com^ 
parifion of the total length of sanitary sewer 
pipes totalling only ^,959 kilometers against 
the 32.137 kilometers for water supply pipes 
is another dear proof of how much this 
important work is behind the times. 


The 6 citiea listed In Taldc 13 being 
provided with activated sludge process 
plants are considered most advanced in 
Japan. Of the by-products of the process, 
feriilizerH gas, etc., can be listed. Recently 
tho use of the processed water for Industrial 
purposes is being investigated. Already 
2 DhOOO mYd of such water from the Mika- 
wash Lma Plant la being used by a paper 
manufacturing factory. 

ManagtJnent o/ Sewerage Work 

Under sewerage regulation, the work is 
imdortaken by cities *» a public aervtoe. 
Of economic resources of more important 
cities picked from 86 cities surveyed in 
1953, the results are as given in Table 13* 
The charge is generally about 30 per cent 
of the fresh water supply rates and the 
income Is low. The employees in the sewer¬ 
age service are also very low in comparison 
with other public scrvicee as is shown in 
Tabic 14, 


Table 13, icfoiaiE Ststitt «f Sewerage Werh (Unit: LOOP jiwnl 



Statii 

subsidy 

Local 

substity 

Defrayed 
by bene- 
heiiry 

TrujuJcMfiJ 

frwa 

Public 

loan 

Sewerage 

charge 

others 

TutaJ 

Total of 

3^ titici 

a47ATl 


97,m 

23J>46 

13S7,60H 

tMt.Sl22 

l,2Saj507 

513,044 

5,537,739 

Tokyo 



— 

, — 


300,000 

1^,208 

381,368 

L496;9a 

Osaka 

173,982 


40,009 


374,793 

380,747 

mjsffr 

.H351 

1414*383 

Na^ya 

71Ji24 


11^5 

— 

33,457 

117,765 

3012S8 

<37410 

503,010 

Kyoto 

18J1I1 


— 

4.973 


7SjOOO 

73.568 

20,380 

184.731 

Yokohama 

43J315 


883 

— 

13L010 

78.770 


3,647 

249.685 

Kobu 

12^000 


— 

— 

18,000 

6(UOOO 

— 

— 

8SJ)00 

Table 14. Humber at Seeerage Ubarera la 195S 


Clerks 

Tcchalciana 

Laborera 

Tfrtal 

Annual Man-Hours of 
Teaiporary Laborer* 

Total of 

113 cities 

619 


L302 

L271 

3*093 


1.0<g.7S8 


Tokyo 


34 


2S3 

200 

672 




Osaka 


35 


1D9 

513 

657 


250.400 


Nagoya 


38 


57 

120 

m 


41,487 


Kyoto 


32 


75 

38 

148 


€0^ 


Yokohanna 

18 


S6 

1 

54 


7.440 
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XVII TRAFFIC AND 
COMMUNICATION 


Traffic 


General survey 

In ite early biEtoTy Japan found travel by 
sea much easier than travel by land. Due 
lo ita teep and mounlainouB topogras;ihy and 
the fact the Japan ifl completely surrounded 
by the sea+ development in sen travel has 
progreased further and easier than trans¬ 
portation by land 

There fa one characteristic feature in the 
process of the development of the Japanese 
means of transporlatiDnp particulariyp of 
land transportation, the tike of vvhlch is not 
seen either in the countries of the West or 
in China, (though Japan \vaa In constant 
contact with China and it everted a strong 
induence on the life of the Japanese in many 
ways). While in other countries the means 
of transportation progressed by gradual 
development from the drat stage of travel 
on foot^ on the back of the domestic jufiimaJ^ 
by carriage and finally to the present stage 
of transportation by mechanical power, 
Japan wholly by-paased the stage of car¬ 
riages. 

In the course of the development, Japan 
was much inltueniU!!! by the nations with 
which it had intercourse, in earlier days by 
Korea or China. Later In the last years of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate, Japan made re^ 
markable advancement, in the held of trans¬ 


portation through its contact with the 
western countries which* in those days, vied 
with one another in gaining entrance to the 
Cast. 

The most remarkable advancement was 
the sudden awitch over from her almost 
primitive form of tradic, a result of the na¬ 
tional seclusion policy of the Shogunate, to 
that of machine power transportation^ All 
sorts of modern means of transportation of 
the West were rapidly impoited Into oar 
country at the beginning of the Meljl Era. 

At present, railways, steam-lines and 
airways have been satisfactorily equipped 
on the same level with other nations, hut 
land trafHc lags behind because the roads 
all over Japan are atm bad and narrow* 

History of land and soa traffic 

Before Japan entered into diplomatic 
relatlona with Korea or Cbitm^ there had 
been almost no land traffic. 

There were no roads deserving the name 
and people with difficulty made their way, 
dimbing up steep rocks and down along the 
river valleys, retracing the tracks made by 
beans and foxes. 

When Japan began to absorb the Chinese 
dvillaation around the year 522 A;D.* the 
year Buddhism was first introduced into 
Japan, the Chinese civilisation exerted a 
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irreal influenGe an Japane^ traffic, too* 
Under tHe Taika Reformation.^ the social 
syfitom was re-cr^anirHcd* The trlbfiJ com¬ 
mon jt[e» were disbanded, and inHtoad, the 
prefecturat sj^stem waa inatitutedp which 
naturally resulted in a ^reat impfoveanent 
In the roacl*»yatem, too* Under the een- 
traiixed admlnistr^tLon system^ the govern- 
inent had to aend its oiftcjals to local dls- 
Iriets m ijovemors. To facilitate their 
Iraveh nakimari^ kaua^ia, 

and ewsu#/urn#Ai were set ap- SekttakQp 
the forerunner of existed in 2 

forms; ^tkhoko at Fuwa, SnzukfLp Osaka* 
Suma* and Araehi guarded the capital while 
those at Shirakawa and Nakoso in the 
north and Nagato in the south defended 
againat invasion, 

Sakimorri were the soldiera stationed in 
frontier garrlfiona. Some of those atatioti- 
ed in K^'ushu are well-known in Japanese 
itterature for their poems on their life at 
these remote plaeea. 

later, called Eki~r^i, waa 
used to herald an Emperor's visit, the com¬ 
ing of an Imperial mesaenger to call a 
council of the prefectural governors in the 
court or to requisition men and horses in 
time of war* 

All these fnciUtiea were copied from the 
Chinese system in the T*ang dynnaty, 
Later^ in 7^3* the Taiha Ritmrjfo prescribed 
traffic reguLatinns; the highways were 
divided into B grades i 

A, Major Highways; 

This waa the main route to Korea and 
Chinn, namelyr the sea and land route from 
Nanlwa (preaent Osaka), the capital of the 
time, along the northern coast of the Seto 
Inaland Ses to Dazaifu (near Fukuoka 
city) in KyCLshtL 

B, Medium Highways: 

(1) the 7'dfrfltd^5 tas it exists now) {2) 
the Tomndo; both leading to northern 
Japan. 

C* M1 nor Highway a: 

They were all the highways leading to 
the places of prefectural governments. At 
every BO miles along these highways^ a 
stage was placed -where the stage master 
end his esaiatants were ^^tatioiied* 20 
horses were kept at every stage on the 


major highway* 10 horses at every stage 
the mEdium highways and 5 hnraest on the 
minor highways. Generally, the headman 
of the place was appointed stage master, 
and except for his death, senility or the- 
decline of his family fortunes, his office was 
seLdom taken over by another, Tlie use of 
the stage horses was confined to the govern- 
ment offlcials their attendants. 

Naturallyp common i>eople in those dnys^ 
Imd to travd on foot* and wayside inns pro¬ 
vided them with shelter only. No food nor 
even bed-dothes were available for them 
there. So, travellers in those days* beMjdcs 
AppAif for foodp every necessity with them. 
It was not seldom that they were forced to 
pass the pight in the open. What hardships 
travelers had to go through are vividly 
depicted In auch travelers' journals as the 
Surashina Nikki and the Tom Nikki. The 
writer of the Sara^him Nikki tells that it 
took B months from Kyoto to Kazosa-no- 
Knni (present Chiba Prefectiire). 

The Heian Era, which lasted 400 years 
after the capital was transferred from 
Nara to Kyoto ia 794 until Minamoto-no- 
Yodtomo set up the Kamakura Sbogunate, 
was a long period of peace and proaperity 
in the capital. High cultural activities 
characterized this period, but the Fuji- 
waros who ran the government neglected to 
look after local affairs, so that the highways 
fen Into bad disrepair and were infeatod 
by bandits, which made it extremely dan¬ 
gerous for people to travel. In the eapitaL 
a 2 wheeled vehicle drawn by an ox or other 
Mads of cow-carriages wore used by the 
upper class people, but common people had 
to do without such luxuries. Because of 
the bad condition of highways* even nobles 
travelling to distant places had no other 
means than horse-back, paianqnins or lit¬ 
ters. 

In 1102, when the Kamakura Shogunate 
was set up by Minamoto-no-Yodtomo at 
Kamakura, there came to be 2 capital cities* 
KyotOn the seat of the Emperor mid Kama- 
kura, the center of adminiMratioa, Ka- 
tu rally, traffic between these 2 cities became 
much more aetivo. 

The Kamakura Shogunate in:&tituted a 
system of espresa-messenger-on-horsehack 
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b<itw«en these 2 cities. An ordinary ex- 
pr«B9-ifi«flBefijrer covered the distADce in 
seven daya^ and it took even an extrsordi- 
TMiry courier S or 4 days. Common people 
S]>ent IS or 14 days to cover the dietunce. 

With the fall of the Kam^kum Shogru- 
iiBle^ powerful warlords^ shrinea and 
templea set up checkinff stations dh the 
highway's passing through the land owned 
by thein and demanded toll from travellerOp 
with which to repair the roads. Although 
highways wore repaired, however, too numy 
checking stations made it harder for people 
to travel and conaequently, the progress of 
tradk was hampered. 

The loth and lt»th centuries vras the 
Sttigokii-^}idai {the age of civil wars) as 
they call iL Many rival war-lorda fought 
with one another for power, 

la those <iaySp chiehy to facilitate the 
ram^efnent of his army, each war-lord tried 
hard to keep the roads in his own dominion 
in good repaiCp widening them and equip¬ 
ping the stages with men and horses. 
Thorne vmr-lordu al various parts of the 
land kept ^em^llo I poet hordes J and lasued 
licences under red seats for people to use 
them^ 

Ode Xobunaga <16S4-15S2) made great 
effoiTfi to improve traffic facHiUea. Above 
all. in his own dominion of Owari (present 
Nagoya and Its oeigbbourhocid) he ordered 
that highways be S km and 2 (about 

20 feet) wide; by-roads 2 and 2 vhaku 
(about 14 feet) wide and rnads in the eoao- 
tryside^ one km wide (6 feet), and that 
they be elevated three feet> lined with auch 
tree,s as wiLInw^ or pine-trees. Checking 
stations to collect toll were abolished and 
new bridges were built over large rivers 
for the convenience of travdera* 

The traISc between Elda (Tokyo) and 
Kyoto became active when Tokqgawn le- 
yasu (1542-16161 established his Bhogu- 
nate at Edo. 

He, loo, made efforts for the improve¬ 
ment of road coiiditinas. In 1604, he 
ordered the repair and equipment of travel 
facilities of 3 major highways, the TSkaido 
{Ky oto-Su KU ka-K uTvann-Hamamats u-Hakc^ 
ne-Tokyoj, the Naknsmdd (Kusatau-Crifu- 
Kiso-Karu Isa wa-Tskasjakl -Tokyo) and the 


liokti nkud6 (Ma Ibara-Tsur uga-F uknI-Nli- 
gats). These arteries were thirty-feet 
wide, lined either with pine-trees or Japa¬ 
nese cedars (cr^Titomeria) and had by the 
roadside, at every one ri whimufea, a 
mound about S feet square with a pine or 
a oeltle tree planted on the top-center. 

tn I603i Xihombmki in Edo was built. 
This bridge became the starting point of 
uiL the roads in Japan. Even now this same 
Xih^mfic^hi is the established starting polut 
of mile posts* 

in thu^e days the roads were not yet 
paved* They were muddy on rainy days 
and dusty after several consecutive fine 
days. Only part of the T*tkiiid4 between 
Kyoto and Oteu had foot paths and a car 
way, for an ox-cart eenuce for baggage 
w’as available there. In some places, the 
way was even paved with stone. 

The Tokugawa ShEigunate's system of 
mnkin-kotai brought about the unprecedent¬ 
ed improvement of highways all over the 
land, for those feudal lords had to go to 
and ftom Edo every other year. As a 
resuUt stages along highwayH developed and 
tJirived. Above all, the Ti^kaido, the arteiy 
of highways had 53 famous stages called the 
Tokmdd Cojfilsaii T^ffi. 

A stage bad inna of mrniy rankff. such 
us hmjin^ waki-hanjin, hataffOjfa^ ^kMin- 
yad^ und ktektn^ndo- H&afin was an ma 
with a stately gate which was for datmyd 
and persons of high rank and offlcials. while 
tuaki-kfmiin was for higher class followers 
of the perilous staying at hnnfin. Hata^ 
goya wns an iau for common travelers and 
^iVAin-i/udo was the lowe^Bt grade inn at 
which travelers had to cook their own 
mcalit. 

Generally^ it took Z weeks to travel from 
Edo to Kyoto, bul In when Shogun 

Jemochi went bo Kyoto f rom Edo. he made 
the longest trip on record, by spending 21 
days on the way. 

The Tukuguwa Shogtinato set up many 
checking stations at strategic points along 
the highways to defend the capital, but 
they did not exercise any strict control 
over tfAvelers, The only exception was the 
control over the passage of women leaving 
Edo, in order to prevent the from 
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revolting agaiowt the Tokugswa Shogwnfl. 
the government contrived to hold aa host- 
all the daimyoe' wives in Edo. Thus, 
woimcn were prohibited to leave Edo. Ano¬ 
ther control was that people were atrictly 
forbidden to carry weapon IfuoaJ into 
Edo, The catchword of guardeorps of the 
Tdcug&w'fi Era was irf Upi>6 m do 
"Beware of incoTniog guns and outgoing 
women". In the whole coonlry there were 
50 checking stations. 

As a means of tranaportation, homea and 
palanquins were used but most people 
travelled on foot Horae.* were, as a rule, 
used to carry travelere’ baggage. 

Because of the bad eonditiona or roads, 
transportation by vehicle was iropoaaible. 
Large articles, therefore, wore transported 
by sea. 

Fot stHtl-ugiG reasona* the 
prohibited the buLldins' of bridjtea over 
rivers along the hiB:h™y3 kadinff to Edo. 
On the Tokaidd, travders had to cross tout 
big rivers—the the Okitnu^ 

gawa, the Abe^ftwa and the fti-irniew on 
the shoulders of professicnal rivar-wadtng 
porters or on a ferry litter. This crossing 
busine^a was calkd Only pil- 

grimn and wreatler.t were permitted to 
wade across, those riversiT bat common 
people were aot allowed to do so. The river 
crossing hours w'ere from six In the mom-^ 
iag to six in the evening, but after a long 
rainfall when the w^ater rose high, kami- 
dome (no crossing of river) w^aa antiouoced. 
Other rivers near Etio that had no bridges 
for the same reason were the Rokuadgaira 
on the T6kiiidQ, the Ar(i^fa«ra on the Nuk^a- 
scitdo. the Tn??m-pair^t (upper stream nf the 
Rokugo-ffawa] on the Ko^ku-kaidg* 
tc the Tokugaw^a Era, the 
the Onhu-kaidQ, the Nikk&kaidg, the 
kaidii and the ^nkmeuda were deatgnated 
na 5 mujor highways. All thej»e highways 
started from Jfihombashi. The A'osAm- 
kuidff led round the northern foot of ML 
Fuji, to Kdfn and at Shiniosuw% joined the 
A'aitrtJTcBd<5. The Oshu-kaida w'elh a way to 
northern Japan which, passing through 
Senjtip Utsunomiyiu Fukuahima, Sendah Ach 
mori. rcRched MaL^nmHe in Hokkaldd across 
the channeL The Sikk6-kaid3 w'bich 


branched off the O^hv-kaidd at Utsunoiniya 
was for visiting the Tokugawa Mausoleum 
at Mkko. 

The main streets inside Edo city were 
graveled and cambered. Another place in 
Japan w^hich had paved etreets was Naga- 
sitki, where the streets were paved, after 
the manner of China, with stone* Haktrne 
parts, famoud for its impregnable eteepaess, 
was also paved with stone. 

Under such dreumatancea, one can easily 
imagine how eageriy Japan absorbed the 
far-advanced means of tritnaportatioii when 
Japan, at Jong last, came into contact with 
the western nations at the beginning of the 
Melji Era. 

It was ouiy after the great fire in 1372 
that Ginm street came Ici have sidewalks 
paved with bricks or dags tone, and a gravel¬ 
ed carriage way. 15 years later, all main 
streets in Tokyo were macadamized. Only 
gfter the Great Earthquake in the Tokyo- 
Yokohama areas, was asphalt or concrete 
used for paiing the main streeta. 

Conditions of Sea Traffic i Japan^ a 
country completely surrounded by the sea, 
quite uaturally resorted to sea-going-craft 
from ancient times- According to the 
Kajiki^ the aneiant Japanese used a^hi-bune 
(retid-hoata) and /ftirtbune fcanoest. In¬ 
tercourse by sea with China was started as 
early as 57 A.D., when Japan fleot a mission 
to Emperor Wu of the Late Kart Dynasty. 
We have no navigation records of first 200 
year period- 

In 275 AD, ordered a %‘essel of 

1^0 metei^ from stem to slem to be built in 
Iku Province (preasent Shituokaj and 
named it the Karanu. This waa the first 
time a vessel wan given a name. Though 
nothing irt known about the ship building 
teohnlque of those days, there ^ evidence 
that vessels In those days were constructed 
after the mamiet of Sllla under the direc-^ 
ticai of Silla engineers. Ofln-Tmn^ also 
established at important centers ajnabe 
(maritime centei^l the first of the kiud. 
which took care of ahip-building* naviga¬ 
tion and fishing etc* in peace time and 
became the headquarters of the navy- in war 
time. 
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Fcir 2d4 vears frum 630 to S94< during 
which Japan ofttn sent to T'ang in 

ChiuUp the technique of navigation and ship¬ 
building inade great progress. For the 
first 30 a vessel bound for China 

went from Kaniwa through the Inland Sea. 
the Strait of Shlnicinaf;ekir Haltata, Tsushi¬ 
ma. then along the sou them coast of 
Korea; north to Liao-tung Feninsulat Gulf 
of Pohai and reached a port In Shantung 
Penlnf^ula. Around the year IW, however. 
Si vesiiiel leaving Hakata parsed the Goto Is- 
Lands off Kyushu and crossing the East 
China Sea, went straight to Yang-chou or 
Ning-po on the Yangtze River. Another 
route was for a vessel to go south aa far aa 
Amami Osbima und erosa the East China 
Sea to Yang-Chon. 

Although there Ia no available record 
about the and structure of the vessel 
of those days, it seems that the crew c£ a 
vessel conaii^ted of 60 sailors. In the year 
768. many a large vessel jnanned by one 
hundred and 50 sailors was built. 

After the capital was transfered from 
Nara to Kyoto in 704* the Japanese vessels 
going abroad gradually dec rcased in 
number, and flnaJIy traffic by the Japanese 
craft ceased^ although trade with the con¬ 
tinent was very active by Chinese vessels. 

When the Kamakura Shogunate was act 
up and peace and order w™ restored^ Kaina- 
kura became the commercial centre of the 
count ry. Many vessels caiue and left the 
port of Kamakura- 

Tn 1323^ the govemmenC enacted the 31- 
Artkled Marine Acl, called Kaiaen Shiki- 
the first of the kind m Japan's his¬ 
tory. 

In the 13tli century, the inhabitants in 
Tsushima and Kyushu began to carrj' on 
trade with the people along the coasts of 
Korea and China Lq their own vessels. 
Their vessels were fiat-bottomed with about 
800 kf}ku capacity. They were improved by 
Chinese techniques and their double bottom* 
ed structure strengihenc'd against waves. 
They were, however* much inferior to the 
junk^like Chimwe ve^ela of the time. It 
is said that in the middle of the I6lh cen¬ 
tury* when u Chinese pirate ship called at 
Hirato in Kyushu, the Japanese ship 


builder visited the ship and learned much 
in ship building technics. 

In the Murumadii Era rl^02-l6733. the 
domestic aea service was confined to the 
Seto Inland Sea-Kyfishu to the wcat^ Shi¬ 
koku to the soutK and Ise to the enah but in 
the foUowiiig period called the Azuchi-Mo- 
moyama Era* sea traRic was expanded in 
various directions. 

In 1693, Toyolomi Hideyofihi {153&- 
1698 1 decreed that the Japanese trading 
vessel have u navigation licence with a red 
seal issued by the govemment. It was to 
certify that the holder was an authorized 
trading vessel. This measure was needed 
becau-H 0 in thoac daya^ pirate ships fropiL 
Tsushima and Kyushu Infested the voters 
near the coasts of Korea and China. These 
licinsetl vessels were called the ffQahuiu $en 
t trading ship authorizeil by the Shogu- 
nate-> These authorized vessels made 
their voyages to Luzon. Annam, Cambodia 
and Siam (Thailand 1 os well os China. 

The red sealed certificates were issued to 
9 ships belonging to wealthy merchants in 
Nagasaki* Kyoto and Sakai. The structure 
of such on arthorized vessel* in the earlier 
period* was of Chinese mode* but inter* 
European style and technics were adopted 
as the result of the observation of Euro¬ 
pean vcoAcla at ports in the South Seas. 

Tokugnwa leyoAU, w^ho continued Hide^ 
ypshi'i policy, aUo issued red-aealed certl- 
ficateji. The Ikoktt Titrai G<fakuin Cho 

1 register book of authorized ship.s trad¬ 
ing in foreign lands ^ records 198 ships 
In the 9 year period from 16U4 to 1616. 
The dcatinatioEie of those vessele were not 
only South-eastern countries but European 
countries. 

The red-sealed licence of Japanese paper 
^about M cm by 46 cm I was for one voyage. 

In 16C6 h leyaeu bad Wilburn Adams, ad¬ 
viser to the Shogunate, build at ltd in Izu 

2 Achooncr-type EiLropeun style vesoebs, of 
8IS and 130 groos tonnage each. The smal¬ 
ler one* named the Santa Buenaventura loft 
Edo in June, MIU and erasing the Pacific 
Ocean reached Mexico, l^ater* ihe paosed 
into the hands of a Spaniard. 

The veaoe] on board of which Hosekuru 
Tsunenaga, envoy to the Pope in Rome, set 
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s&ll from Tttukino-urB on September 15, 

1613 Mid across Paciflc, was one 
of the two-masted’^hoonera built by Japa¬ 
nese fihip-buiJders nnder the iofitniction of 
Lulx Sotolo. 

Thus, Japanese vessels were on a fair 
to successful development^ when leyaau 
vfiih a view to safeguard his own fiovereiga 
power, conftned aUl the vessels over S&U fcofew 
belonging to feudal lords to Edo Bay or 
Suruga Bsyp This greatly hampered the 
progress of shipping as well aa of ehip- 
bullding technics. 

In 1634^ lemilau, Tokugnwa leyaan's 
grandson* aboliahed the ay stem of pos^mn- 
iim for the safety of hia own fftraily and in 
the following yeart prohibited the building 
of large vessels over 500 koku, or of any 
oocao going vessel with a keel or more than 
two moBts. Further, in 1636, an act of 
cloaLng the coontty to foreigners was pro¬ 
mulgated. The result was that from that 
time to 1853 when Couiinodore Pm^ry knock¬ 
ed at the door of Japan, the people had had 
no chance to have any contact with foreign 
vessels, except those of Holland, China and 
Korea. 

In the meantime, though ocean-going ves¬ 
sels were no longer built, a great number 
of tightera were made. They coUed at 
many ports along the coast, because the 
national life was atuhilized and business 
prospered. The poor land-traffic coudition 
during this period also contributed to the 
development of lighters. 

The first of those lighters which facil¬ 
itated the transportation of goods was one 
with 260 kctku capHcity belonging to a ship¬ 
ping agency In Osaka, which around 1610 
carried cotton goods, oil, sake (dee wine), 
and etc. from Oaaka to Edo. The 

deck of such n lighter was fenced round 
with bamboo interwind into diaper pattern 
so (bat the load plied up on the deck would 
not fall overboard. Such lighters were 
later called hiskigaki kai^m (diaperfenced 
bargej^ In 1723, the Ughtera of this kind 
numbered 160- After 1640, barges for 
transportation of sake casks came into use. 
People called these barges taru kaisen Ceake 
cask barge. ^ Later, these vessels became 
mure popular than the former and came to 


i^e used for other goods than SBke caska, 
because they sailed faster. 

Such was the conditions of traneporUition 
at the beginning of the Meiji Eeatoration- 
The time, at tong laat, came when every 
kind of modemi^d means of transportaticn 
was introduced very mpidly. 

fneidentally, a unit koku which was used 
to denote the aisGe of n vessel from the Muro- 
machi Era on was originally a measure for 
rice, a kokti being equivalent to about 5 
buflbeiB- 

The custom of attaching juaru at the end 
of all the nanfics of Japanese ves^ls waa 
a very old one. We have on record about 
the origin but the following theories are 
prevalent I 

1 ) Toyotomi Hideyo;^hi initieted the use 
of maru by naming his vessel built in 
1501 the Xfppoji Ifsru. 

2) The custom came from China where 
it w’as said in the days of Emperor 
Huang, a mnn named Hakudomaru dea- 
ceaded from heaven and taught the art 
of ahip-bulldlng. Hence aU vesseis 
used fttaru to honor his name. 

3i The name was derived from the It- 
king- 

4^ It was first attached to the name of 
a house or a shop, which later, came 
to be attachod to a vesseL 
5^ Jfiira is the corruption of more 
meaning the first person. This 
luaro Wifi changed into m^ru used as a 
term of endearment, sold came to be 
attached to the name of, a child* a dog, 
a sword or a vessel The name finds 
its earliest meJition in literature in 
antique documents of 11S7 kept by the 
ffinnaji Temple, in w^hlch a vessel was 
named the "Bandonmru". 

Raili'oad transportation 

The railroad was first laid in Japan In 
1ST2. Earlier than this, F.F. Herald, 
French Consul General, in 1S6G, and A- 
Portmen, on officinJ in the United States^ 
Legation in Japan in the next year, advised 
the Shogunale to build a railway. 

With the Melji Bestoratlonp the govern¬ 
ment took up this prognam in earnest and 
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on November lO, I0$9» the Cabinet decided 
to lav 2 Uqes: one, the main lim, from 
Tokyo to Kyoto and Oaaka alonir the Naka- 
Efmda, and another, a branch iintn pna^ing 
Yokohama. Lake Biwa to Fort Tsurug^ 
The peraona who participated in this Cab¬ 
inet deciaioti were Iwekura Tomomi. Chief 
CounclUnr of State, Sanjo Snnemip 
Vice Premier, ^koma Shi^enobu^ Minister 
of Home Affairs and Finance and Itfi Hiro- 
bumi. Vice Min Litter of Finance. 

Herenpcnip the government asdsed the 
British Government for a loan m well os 
for enirmeery to construct and operate the 
railways. 

They started work on the Tokyn-Yoko- 
hama line, as? this was thought to have the 
highest utility value. Oo March 25^ 
the land survey was begun at Shiodome- 
machJ in Tokyo under the ohief-efigineerp 
Mr* E. Morelh an English man. 

As has been the case mth every other 
countiy^ in the coii5trnCtli>n of thia line and 
of other line* of the earlier stage, some 
eonaervutive people stubbornly opposed the 
project, m that at some places hecanae of 
the dlfhculty to purcha.^e land, round about 
ways had to be made and even the workers 
were dntturbed. Those who opposed most 
Htuhbomly were the thriving jnnkeepers at 
the post towns and the pack-horse men. 
There were several places between Yoko- 
hatna and Tok>'o where they had to built 
embankmenta for the railway bf?caiiBe of 
the difficulty to purchase land. 

The Shinagawn-Sakurngicho Line be¬ 
tween Tokyo and Yokohama was completed 
on May 1\ 1872, and tentatively began to 
make 2 return iri^ r day. The fare waa 
YL50 for dra^t Yl.Od for second class 
and Yb.oO for third class. It w^aa very 
expensive at that time when 1 »hS of rice 
(about 1.5 quart. 0.43 standard galion) wod 
Y0.07. 

On September 12, in the year when the 
railway between Shmagawa and Sbiodome 
WHS corupleteil, a formal opening ceremony 
was held, which Emperor Meiji honored 
with his attendance. Regular service wras 
started on the next day. 

The train made 0 return trips between 
Shimbashi «present Shlodome freight sta¬ 


tion J and Sakurag]ch5^ a distance -of W.J 
k.iriK . It took &4 minutes one way. The 
railroad was, in the English mode, of bull¬ 
head rail The ID steam locomotive 
eagineSj 57 two-wheeled wooden passenger 
carg, and 76 undersized freight cars were 
all made in England. Engine No* t is pre¬ 
served tmd is now on display iu the Museum 
uf Transpartatloii in Tokyo, 

At presHuit, October 14 is celebrated as 
the Annual Rallroaci Day, for September 12 
of the Lunar Calendar which was in u»e In 
11^72. faJk oa October 14 Of the Solar 
tGregorian) Calendar which has been in 
use since 1873. Bail road Day was created 
in October, 1022, a year after the Semi- 
Centenaiol of the Qpening of Ttailmad was 
celebrated* 

Government Railroad: 

Later* the government railroad between 
Kobe and Kyoto was opened but as the 
Inevitability of railroad came to be realized 
hy the people^ private railroad enterprises 
gradually were started in various parts of 
the land. 

In ISSOp the Hokkaido Horonai Railway 
Cok began its aervice of tronaporting coal 
to the port Otam. In IS84, the Nippon 
Railway Co. opened a line between Tokyo 
and Takasald. in 1833, the Sanyo Railway 
Co. started the line from Kobe to Himeji. 
Til the following year* the Kyushu Railway 
Co* started its service between Hakata and 
Kurume. In those days private railvray 
companies were doing greater business all 
over the loud than the Government Rail¬ 
road. 

A must interesting thing about this ia 
the fact that while fdi the railway systems 
on the mainland such m the Govemment 
Railroad, The Nippon TetstidOp (Railroad) 
the Kansai Tetsudd and the Siinyb Tetsudo^ 
adopted the British system, the Hokkaido 
Railway Co. adopted the techniques of the 
United States and the Kyushu tEailwqy 
Co. imported the German techniques. Thus 
in Hokkaido, the bogie cars were used 
from the start and most engines were ten¬ 
der locomotive. 

After the Sine-^apansse War and the 
Russo-Japanese War, when Japan greatly 
Increased her national power and prosperity 
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it Tvas fdt mo6t inctmvcnient for such a nar¬ 
row cotiptry stretching from Bouth to north 
to have different railway gyateiaa. 

Accordinglyj the Railway NrttloRaliaiition 
Act was iBBued in and the 17 private 
railway companies well a;i the Japan Rail¬ 
way Co., which poasesaed by that time al¬ 
most all the main lines of the land, were 
merged into the Japan Imperial Railway. 
This amalgamation took place during the 2 
yeaiK. 1907-1908. The statlatica taken in 
19PS show that the total length of the rail¬ 
way owned by tho foverntnent was 6^407 
knu 

Prior to this amalgamation, the plan 
to lay the main line between Tokyo and 
Kyoto-Osaka-Kobe along the Nataaeiido 
highway across that mountainous district 
was dropped in IS86. and instead^ it was 
decided to build the main line along the 
Tdkatdd along the Pacific Coast. This line 
the present Tdkaide Line waa completed in 
1889. 

The railroad af the Meijl Era was in ita 
infancy, imitating that of advanced nations, 
such as England, the Lnited Btates or Ger¬ 
many^ Japan graduslly assimilated what 
it learned from these nations and began to 
produce cars. 

Engine No. 1 w'as made under the instruc¬ 
tion and supervision of Richard Trevithick 
fJr. ► the son of the inventer, at a plant 
in Kobe in 189A; and from 1918 on^ domes¬ 
tic-made engines eatere-d the stage of 
practical use aod of mass-production. 

The moat remarkable event in the Taisho 
Era (1912-1928) was the charge of couplers 
of fill the cars in the land at one time. The 
couplers in use Viefore that time were screw 
type cnesp hut after many years of diligent 
study and preptarationp automatic couplera 
were put in place of screw type ones on 
June 18 and 17, 1925. 

In 1918, the Tokaldo Line was improved 
Into a double track line, Tokyo Station 
which was completed in 1914, Is now the 
starting point of all the railway liats of the 
land. 

The productioo^p in 1019^ of dass C51 
Pacific type steam locomotive for express 
trainSr with wheels os large oa 1759 mm in 


diameter was the first one to be uued for 
narrow gauge rallrckada. 

After 1926, In the Show'a Era, the Japa- 
rt&ie railway at last could stand on its own 
legs, for, except for a few speciRc thlDgs, 
it CPU Id operate wholly with domeatic equip¬ 
ment and a Japanese system. Before 
World War TL the Japanese railway was 
famous for the most punctual trains in the 
world. 

[□ 1984, the Trwhame rSwallow)^ the first 
BUpper-exprefia between Tokyo and Kobe, 
which covered 566 km in a little over 8 
hours ran in 8 hours after the completion 
□f the Tatma Tunnel ^ 7864m) in 1934. The 
under sea tunnel connecting the main land 
and Kyushu was completed in 1942. 

During the war, the railroada iivere all 
in complete disorder, which created a hell 
on earth In tranaportation. Now^ 10 years 
after the lermlnation of hostOltl^, the re¬ 
habilitation of the railroad has been com¬ 
pleted. The six-year plan beginning in 
1946 of aubatituting steel cars for wom-ont 
wooden carriages wob successfully carried 
out In the spring of 1956. Now, the Gov¬ 
ernment Railway has reached iho highest 
level in the worid, with no woeden cars at 
all 

The street car operation ia traced back 
to 1899. In the same yenr^ the Third 
Natinnal Industrial Exhibition w*aa held at 
Ueno Park in Tokyo, at which the flnit 
street cars^ made in the tTnited State? were 
run on the tracks set up on the exhibition 
ground. As for their practical service in 
Japan, street cars were first seen un the 
streets of Kyoto in 1896. The electrifioa- 
tion of Llie railroad was first carried out 
in May 1912 op the steep slope section of 
the Usui Pass near Karuizawti, for which 
class EC 400 electric locomotfvefi made in 
Germany were used. Since Kheni+ clectrifi-^ 
cation plans around big citlea and on main 
railwny lines bave been actively pushed 
forward. To cltt?lrily the railroadii b eco¬ 
nomical and convenient in Japan, because 
of the shortage of fuel resources. Thua, 
In 1904* the Kobu Railway Co. electrified 
ltd Line between IldamnebJ and Nokauo. As 
for the main line, in December I92&t they 
first electrlfled the Tokaidd Line between 
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Tokyo and HozUy a distance of 77^7 and 
gradually extendbif^ expects to complete 
tJie whole line from Tokyo to Kobc^ 589.5 
km, when the last part between Maebara 
to Kyoto jfl Inished by the end of 1956. 
All the tunnels were ako electrified. Be- 
sidffii Uiiui Tiintieh there are Tuti- 

net 19702 m) on the Joetsu line, (the short- 
CHt way from Tokyo to Niigata), and Itaya 
Tunnel betw^een Fukushima and Yonezaw'a 
{north-eastern district), the former being 
electrified in 193L and the latter after the 
war. Recently seeing the Western com- 
mon practice of altematla? current electrb 
Ocation, we have been experimimtjng a trial 
run with 20 kv, AC on a line near Sen¬ 
dai since August 1055. 

The eharacteriBtic phase of Japanese 
•electric cars is that they are run in multiply 
uniiSt those a round Tokyo being generally 
S to 8 car trains. Those running on the 
main line are usually 10 car trains^ and 
the largest unit is a. 16 car traiiL 

The electriHcatjon of local llne^ has been 
jactjvc since 19S0, Now, 80% of the entire 
length of the railroads 1 7000 km i has been 
•electrified. 

Where electrification is not expedient on 
local lines* diesel engines or diesel car^ or 
rail cars have been much used fitnen the 
■end of the war. The class Ari-Au 45000 of 
the Government Railway is an 11 car-unit 
diesel train run in a hydraulic system. 

The first subway between Ueno and Asa- 
knsa, a dintance of 2 km, was laid b 1927. 
Now Tokyo has 2 sublines, the total length 
■of which in 20.7 km. Osaka* another city 
with a subway^ coinpletcd its 11.9 km 
subway in 19SS. 

Main cities use sti^et oars as a means 
■of transportation. The street car service 
in 16 cities, Tokyo, OsakaH Kyoto, Nagoya. 
Kobe, etc.. Is municipally operatcNl. while in 
twenty medium sized cities private eompa^ 
nie* run the street car service. 

As bt the experience of rnony Western 
cities, with the remarkable Increase of auto¬ 
mobiles, street cars have come to obstruct 
Imflk. they also spoil the beauty of 


streets, it Is desired that buses or trolly 
buses take the place of street cars in the 
future. Trolly bus service was first given 
In Kyoto. Now, 4 cities^ Tokyo^ Osaka, 
Kyoto, and Knwnsald have trolly bus ser\^- 
iee. 

The admiaislrative structure of the 
present railway system is m follows: The 
Railway Supervision Bureau of the Min- 


istry of Transportation 

has the supreme 

control over railways in 

the land. Since 

the Government Railway 

was shifted to a 

public coxiioralioii in 1952, Japan Natioiial 

Railw'gy Is under the supervision of the 

National Railway DiviBion and private rail¬ 

ways are under the supervision to the Pri¬ 

vate Roil ways Division, of the Bureau. 

Fresent railway conditions are os followis: 

^^ational Railway: Eos at June 

Total kilometrefl iq 


opcrstion 

204 ^ km 

Aggregate length of 


railrosid 

34^ km 

Total length of 


elect riiietj section 

ij^l km 

Steam locomotives 


Electric lo«Fmotlvr,i 

£22 

Diesel locomotives 

0 

Electric cars 


Passenger cara 

11*2S2 

Diesel cars 

7U 

Freight care 

1WJ223 

Number of periinmel 

442J512 

Aggf45gatc pBsseiigiprs 


per 3ay 

iom2oa 

Goods trsnsjiiorted per 


day 

416,936 t 

Private Rail way: 


Aggregate length in 


ope ration 

7^ km 

Local rsiiroada 

5,987 km 

Tracks 

1,591 km 

Trolloybufl routs 

28 km 

Rope way 

G8 km 

Elchctrified seetlon 

6,018 km 

Locomotives 

m 

Paaaenger tars 

ujm 

Freight cars 

to^i 

Nuinber of employeei 

126J^24 

Number of paasengcni 


per day 

nys4jO(Wt 

Goodi ttutujporteii per 


day 

9a;BS4 t 
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High wajr timnspoitation 

Thej^e Is iw yet nothing thnt cjin be called 
Highway Transportation La Japan. 

As has been niefitlon€>d in the history of 
traffic devebpmcnt^ the transport facilitiea 
at the begiiming of the Meijl Era following 
the Tokugawfl Shogun ntCp were in a very 
primitive condition. There waai no kind of 
vehicle nvallable to people. There were a 
small number of carriaires In use for the 
nobles only to travel inside the capital, and 
some two wheeled ox-carts that transported 
a small amount of gooda between it and 
neighboring cities. In short, there was 
actually no means of trmisportatinn wnrtti 
mentioning in the land. 

In the MeijJ Era, the Japaii^e im|sorted 
and absorbed the Western civilizaiion with 
an amazing speed. They, however, com¬ 
pletely neglected to Improve the roads, 
which remained as bad and primitive ag 
ever. As has been mentionedt *ven Ginza^ 
Tokyo’s main strectp had neither sidewalks 
Qor a carriage WT^y before 1872, the time of 
the rehabilitation following n big Are. The 
first wheeled vehicles on the streets of Japa« 
nese cities were jinrikisha which appeared 
In Bicycles came to be used in 

carriages, in Then came horse- 

tramway which waa welcomed by the people 
of Tokyo for a short period, tn the begin¬ 
ning of the Meiji Era. One automobile and 
a motor-bieycle w'ere brought in by a 
foreign trading firm in 

£n the JapBEiese resideuta in &an 

Francisco prcfiented Emperor Taishd tthen, 
Crown FrincoF with an olectromobile bat¬ 
tery ear aqd a motor truck im a wedding it. 
Thcfic were thi» firirt motor vehicles ever 
Seen in Japan^ 

In 1U03, i± motor bus servicep the first of 
the sort, between Yokokawa and Kabe^ la 
the suburbs of HIroshimap was started^ 
Mr. Uchlyarmt Knmanoaukc made the bus 
for the service, tiitlng 13 h,p, engine im¬ 
ported from the United States, At the 
same time, he made another automobile wf lh 
a 12 h.p. engine for his own use. 

From 1^04 on, pri^^ate cars were seen on 
the streets of big cities, but their posaes- 


aloo was limited to a small number of the 
rich. Buasea were put in service, however* 
in Osaka and Kyoto foljowdng the service 
in Hiroshima. What h more remarkable 
15 the fact that a plan for a nation wide 
network of bus service was worked out la 
1904- Motor trucks came much later than 
buases, 

[n 19i>3p Okayama Frefectural Govern¬ 
ment issued this ordinance: Begulationa 
for Eua Bervice. This was the first of the 
kind in Japan. In 1907. the Metropolitan 
Police Board liwued the KeguJatiuns for 
Motor Cars Traffic. 

As late ns September 1923, automobilea 
came to be cofnmonly used as a means of 
public transportation. After thatj buseii 
were running in the streets of Tokyo, The 
number of ta.tis also remakiffily Increased^ 
and surpassed priv^ate cars in Dumber, In 
this pcrlcKip instead of European cars which 
the rich imported, American automobiles 
such as Fords and Chevolets were apsombb 
ed in Japan and sold to the public^ 

In I930p the Japan Government Railway 
decided to operate bus services for local 
lines where railways did not pay* With a 
view to eocourage the home automobile in¬ 
dustry'. the railway authorities decided to 
uae bii^cA made in Japan, 

As the level of the national income was 
comparatively low in Japan, people could not 
afford to have their own cars. Buses or 
taxis were, therefore, the common means 
of conveyance* Before that time, because 
of the railway devastation the uao of buses 
and motor trucks rapidly increa.'ied im- 
modiately after the war, despite the fact 
that roads were still bad, services were 
limited to the city streeta, hut after the 
war, long distatice bus-servicea have been 
launched, the longest one being (233 km) 
from Matsue on the const of the Japan Sea 
lo Miyajinrui-guchi f near Hiroshima) nn the 
coBit of the Seto Inland Sea. Buses sup¬ 
plement the railroad transportation. Re¬ 
cently the number of people who use buses 
has greatly incrcaaed. As of 1954, the ag¬ 
gregate number of passengers by bus is 
follows. 
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PrivAte^us 

bus 

bus 

Others 

T&tfti 


000.000 

15ajOOO,CN30 

SljOOOjXlO 

Qg(XM),OD0 


The tatfil length of bua^ervlce ts 111.923 
km. 

Motf^r Irncka have come to be widely used* 
with s tendenty to long diataoce tranfiporta- 
tLOJd, the lopgeat one being from Tokyo-Na- 
goya-Kobe. a distance co^'e^iog IJckO kjm As 
of ISM, the total bulk transported by truck 
was 532,742,000 tona. 

Increase in nuniber of cars is m follows t 


Year 

Truck 

Bus 

Auiomabitc 

Towd 

1930 

50,881 


40,806 

88,708 

1940 

77^1 

23,3*4 

52410 


im 

150,513 


43,658 

211J5C7 

1955 

250,005 

3ua7 

1G3435 

437,517 

1956 

254,384 

34,760 

157,277 

44^1,421 


Aii of 1955. the road conditions are as 
follows: 


Itcma 


Aggregate kngth of road 

144,628 km 

Ronils (A^uiJahlD for cars) 
ovar 45 m widr 

km 

Ronda (ATaitablif for cars) 
under 3 j6 m wide 

km 

Roads (not available for 
cars) 

km 

Paved roods 

0,186 km 

Graveled roads 

186,442 km 

The number of traffic accidents in 1954 

were as follows j 


Number of accidents 

njm 

deaths 

6;y7a 

wounded 

76,501 


Sea transportation 

In Japan a steamer was first used for 
cominerczai purposes in 1M6* It was the 
Kaitsu-marUp which Sasshu (a feudal gqv- 
omment In present Kagoshima) operated 
between Kagasskip Satsuma (Kagoshltna) 
and Osaka. From that time on^ the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate, and other feudal lorda 
operate<l I in era, cliiefiy betweim Tokyo-O- 
sakap O^aka-KobCp and porta along the coast 
of the inland Sea. 

With the opening of the country to 
forcingers at the end of the Tokiigawa 
Shogunatep many foreign steamers called at 


Japanese ports. The Pacific Mall S learn' 
ship Co. started the San FranciBCO-^Yoko* 
homa-Hongkong regular line iu ISGT, and 
the Yokohama-Shanghai Line Inter* These 
two were major llncsi. In the memitime, 
the MeijI Government started a ten-day 
regular tine betw^n Tokyo and Osaka. Aa 
the tronsportatic^n agency used out-moded 
worships and other Muds of vessels which 
were not suitable for merchant shipt?p it had 
to close its business at the end of the same 
year. The Tsukumo Trading Compaiiy 
which operated the Tokyo-Oaaka-Kdehi 
line^ later became the M-itEsubish! Company. 
This company started an overseas line to 
Shanghai for the first time in 1975. 

In 188Sp the Kyodd Unyu Company, Mi- 
tsublshTs rival, was bom. 2 years laterj 
these 2 rival companies, were merged into 
the present Nihon Yusen Kaisha. 

In ancient tlmea, sea ttidfie had been 
active* and during the Shogunate era many 
amall shipping companies based at Osaka 
vied with one another* in the Inland Sea# 
These rival companies were merged into 
the present Osaka Shosen Knieha, in 3884. 

In 1896, after the end of the Sino-Japa' 
neso War, the Nihon Yusen Kaisha decided 
to o|p«n new lines to Europe, America and 
Australia. The company ordered steamers 
for these lines from England. The Shina- 
no-maru, fameus for first sighting the 
Ruoaian Fleet juat before the Battle of the 
Japan Sea, waa one of these vessela com¬ 
pleted in 1966, a 15 knot-passenger-freight 
bout of BpOOO tojia. 

In 1907^ the Nihon Yuaen Kaieha added 
6 more steamer^ of the Xamomaru doss* 
< a 8^523-ton-3teameri to the merchant fieet 
of tile European lines. 

In the meantime, the Toyo Kiaen Kaisha* 
which started its business in 18B6p opened 
a San Francisco line in May, 1898# The 
steamers oaed oq this line were three 17- 
knot boats of €p9CN) tons (of the America- 
mani class.;. From 1908 on, the Tenyft- 
maru and Chiyo-mani, de lui^ liners of 
I3p006 tons, were put In service on this 
line, 

ThuSp our shipping hoe made a ami>nth and 
rapid progress since the Imperial Restora¬ 
tion, the height of prosperity being in the 
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ShowA Era, in aire* Jupan rank¬ 

ed third in the hnldin^ tonnage In this 
EWorld. Japanese at^inera could be seen 
everywhere in the aevon seas* and were 
known a* the ^‘Maru-shLp«" to people in 
foreiim countrlosn. 

Thia prosperity' collapsedp how-over* aa a 
reauU of Worid War IL The total hold- 
in jf tonnage dropped to IpSdOpfKJO laoA^ The 
only remain I ng de Ime boat ia the Ifikawa- 
maru^ 

Japan decided* »s n first step, to rehjUjiH- 
tate shipping for domeatlo lines* and then* 
for interufttional lines. Kn 1950^ Japan re^ 
opened her lines to Kynshu and South 
America, and in the next year, to North 
America. 

A-s of September 1955, the total number 
of boats held by Jflpan is as folio™: 



Number 

Tentwrt 

Freighter 

m 


Cargo paaMn- 
ger beat 



Paasenger boat 

»4 


Tanker 

235 

074.H( 

Others 

912 

S3S>,(n8 

Total 

3.003 



Air transportation 

it was by the army that the acrDplane 
was Ursk put to praellcai use. As for civil 
transportation I airmail service wa.^ atarted 
in 1019, and in 1023* at time of the Great 
Earthquake Bisasterp aeroplanea played an 
active part in liaison business. 

The rcKular air line between Osaka and 
Tachlkawa using the Bomier Comet and 
the Kawasaki KDCZ wm opened by the 
Osaka Asahl Kewapaper Co. in 1923. 

In August, 192&* the regular line operat¬ 


ed by the Asahi Newspaper Co* expanded its 
business to pai^senger transportation. The 
rates were ¥35 between Tokyo and Osakat 
¥30 between Tokyo and Sendai- In the same 
year, the Nihon Kdku-yuso Keokyilflho -(the 
Japan Air Transportatiao Research fnstU 
tute) in Sakai, Osaka, inaugurated a regu¬ 
lar air oervito, the Sakai-Tfikamatgu-Toku- 
shima line using 2 Fokkersp w^hile The 
Nihon Keku KaUba (Japan Air Lines ^ 
started a regular air aor^ice acroaa the Seto 
Enlahd Sea, using the Domier Aeroboat. 
The Nihon Kdku-yuao Kaiaha (Japan Air 
Transportation C-ompanyl began its daily 
round trip service of the TokyO'-Oaaka-Fo- 
kuoka line, using six Fokkera and fix Fok-^ 
ker Super Universals on Jutie 15, 1939; and 
ip September, the same year, the airway 
w'aa extended to Talien via Korea. From 
1929 on, this company was able to ^tend 
its eontroi to all other airways and have a 
monopoly. 

Later, the Nihon KdkO-yuso Co. develop¬ 
ed into the Dainihoti Kdku Kaieha (Groat 
Japan Airw^ays Co*), which used many such 
wprld famous planes aa Dougloua DC2 S, 
I1G3 S. These planer and Xakajima AT 
aud Mitsubiabi MC20 made their regular 
flights between Japan and Manchuria. In 
1939* a Yokoharaa-Saipan regular ainvay 
service was opteDed, for whichp Kawanisbt 
aeroboate wore used. 

In 1945, as a r^uh of the defeat, Japan 
found itself dm^oid of aeroplanes. In Au¬ 
gust 1951, however, the Japan Air Lines 
Co. was bom* which re inaugurated the 
interuai air transportation* with Martin 2— 
0-3 and opened Its intematiomil service;* 
the San Francisco Ime In February, 1954* 

At present, besides JAL, Japan has the 
Zen Nihon KOyu (All Nippon Airway Co.) 
which has domestic regular air lines, while 
JAL offers Internationa service to the U-S- 
and Hongkongi Bangkok and Singapore. 


Communication 


The Japuncso ^omidunication system had 
been quite different from the Western sys- 
lem boifore Japan came in contact with the 
Western civillwition. It was after 1&J8 


that the present raOdernized-communication 
Bystem of the West vms established in this 
country. The biatory of communication, 
therefore* can rcaghly be divided into 2 
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periodRp the period fraro the fctundini; of 
the coiiiatry till the linf>erja] Restorelicn of 
Meiji In l&Btj smd the jjeriDd ^fter 
when the Western p<iRt^l system wai< 
adopteEl. 

It is evident, however, in the nation’s 
hi.story thnl even l>eft>re the Western system 
Avas InErodiiced, the method of eommunics- 
iion had underffone several cbangles with 
the timesv We do not know in what way 
the pvtjple m the ancient times communi¬ 
cated With one another^ because no records 
of those things remain now* From Jnpn- 
nesie short i>oeini<i 3ijecificidly+ on joumies 
or on ending tidings homcp it can he in¬ 
ferred tbaL there was !>:oinc meanSi however 
crude and primitive^ of sending messages. 

Thruughokit the hls^ury of mankind^ the 
oldest tnclhod of sending a message to a 
distent place was by couriers^ either with 
Some writlon mes^iage or with an ornl 
message which he waii to repeat on his 
arrival. Later on, men used their eyes and 
ears for aa a meanR of communjcation. 
People made beacon tires on tops of hihs 
of due after another or played a sound 
from place to place. Whether or not the 
ancient JapariOifid used such methods is not 
clear. 

The Japanese history of communication 
mentions only that the ay intern of comm uni- 
cal lull was eatahlished for the first time 
when Japan adopted the wrestern system. 

In the second year of Taikn (G4G A.DJ 
Japan InstituLed a new socialH political and 
cultural Hyfltem by importing the more ad- 
vaneecJ dvitissatlon of China. Communica¬ 
tion and traffic were nlso influenced by this 
reformntion. For, nt this time, a fixed 
number of stage::;, post horses and couriers 
were placed at various places of the land 
at the expense of the state. It was the 
same method os the ancient Grech? and 
Romanji used. 

It must be nuled, however, that common 
people could not use these facilities to send 
their messagesp as they were set up for 
administrative purpoBei. Only the court¬ 
iers and govern men t officials wore qualified 
to use I hem. The system was. therefore, 
an offlcial service and not public service. 
Nor w'OH it a nation-wide ?j-^tem, for parts 


of tlie country were not yet brought under 
the control of the government. 

After that reformation^ at every politi¬ 
cal change, :it evei^' enactment of laws, and 
every eatablishment of a new soeial eyatem^ 
some improvement waa added to the means 
nf dummunicatlnn, but it never reached the 
stage of public service. This state of af¬ 
fairs cantinued beyond the time when a 
smiUJ number of nobles held :he rains of 
the goAi'ernment under the emperors. Jti 
llSfi, the poAfc'or passed from the hands of 
the nobles into the hands of a military 
dan. The Kamakura Shogunate hud the 
sovereign power instead of the Emperor in 
Kyoto. The eommunicutlon system was run 
by the Kamakura GoveratnenL Because of 
a great neceasity of communication between 
Kyoto, where the emjjoror lived and Ka¬ 
makura, the j^eat of goA^emment, the high¬ 
way behveen the 2 place.-? became the most 
important Avuy in the country. It Avas, 
therefore, improved and equipped with 
means of communicatioru 

were gcaerally carried by a 
man {courier < who ran nil the Avciy, but 
in case of an urgent message, a man on 
hor^iebRck carried it From this time an 
there developed many kinds of courier. All 
these, however, were not for the serA'ice of 
common people, for they Avere created with 
n viev? to curry on the affairs of the state- 

An age of civil ware followed the fall 
of the Kamakura Shogunate, Many rival 
war-lords holding their own dominions 
fought with one another for power. Ln 
this age, no i^stematic communication 
method existed, as there was no predom¬ 
inant power in the countryt nor was there 
fljifo traveling iu the land. When, at last, 
the nation was unified by the powerful tac¬ 
tics of Oda Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hide^ 
yoshi, plans were made for the improvement 
nf highways for the convenience of the com¬ 
mon people by placing stages and couriera 
at many places on the highways. Sucdi 
plans, howeven come short of perfection a* 
Toyotomi Hideyoflhi collapsed. 

When Tokugawa Icy as u came to assume 
Lho reins of the government, he made a 
new plan for communication* along with 
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other political, soda! and admmlfltrative 
Lnstitutions. 

Tokugawa Shogunato had td\ this 
highways m the land repaJr-ed and put them 
aud«r sppervisian <jf Dochu-buiqro (R&ad- 
Magiatrate). Th<j major higliwaysi wtre 
5: onv leading in Kyoto, nanther to nor- 
thcris Japan, a third Ic XSkko, a fourth 
to Kyoto through the moLintainOtLS inland 
and a fifth to Kofo, all starting from Edo. 
These highwa^»* were always kept in good 
reitair by the government. Along the high¬ 
ways were placed stages at fixed intervaJ^r 
where a fixed number of horses and cour¬ 
iers w-ere started. The govemmenl roesu- 
agei? were relayed by these courlerfl and 
horses. The use of the^c facilities were 
confioed to the govenunent oflIciaLft. 

As peure reigued in the whole land, thriv¬ 
ing industry and commerce ensued. This 
brought atiout a demand for means of 
communication for business transaction as 
well as for private Lniormation- This kind 
of comitiiuileation developed in the follow'- 
log manner. The caretaker of the Osaka 
Castle (a fortress where eAogifU stayed 
when they came to Osaka s regularly sent 
a hikymf^n courier on li round trips a month 
to carry' official messages betiveen Tokyo 
and Kyoto-Oflaka. Common people could 
ask ihlfi courier to take their messagoa with 
him- 

Later private couriers attired In the 
same uniforin as the offirial onc^ began to 
operaLe tlie business. This [nduced many 
evils and abtii^es. Hereupoiu the govern- 
mentp to meet the demand of the peoplOp 
ordered all the private couriers to form a 
guild according to the rule. The most 
thriving couriers were those on the high¬ 
way between Tokyo and Kyoto-Osaka, for 
the exchange of correspondence was moat 
frequent here- The couriers started on 
certain days of the month both from Osaka 
and Tokyo, As n rule^ an ordinary courier 
made li Iripti a month. Hence aundo <3 
timeal name to be their name. Thia 
phonetically corresponded to ^mito Hhreo 
eitie^l meaning that they operated between 
these 3 cities. Besides this 3 times service, 
there were express couriers for extra pay* 
They ran all the way, day and night. Partt 
runners u^ed to cover the distance between 


Tokyo and Kyoto in G days. So, they were 
called Ahoroktt (just e daysK There were 
other kinds, such as frfjf-brfcj^afca (inoney 
carriers.) and feome-Nifj^aAM ( rke couriers). 
The last kind was exclusively for a com¬ 
mercial purpose* namely* for communica¬ 
tion of rke prices In Kyotop Osaka and 
Kobe. 

So far courlen^ as the mcima of com¬ 
munication were divergentT for example, 
nfhcinl couriers, couriers employed by feud¬ 
al lordSp and icourlera in¬ 

side a town > etc* But there was no nation¬ 
wide network of cammunicatJon yet. 

in IdUT w*hen Japan w'as nt laat freed 
from the long seclusion p^^Iicyp it imported 
the western systems. All the Infitltutiona 
of the land were revolutionized. Thia is 
called The *Meiji Restoration. The sovereign 
pow'er which had been wielded by the Toku- 
gawfis was restored to the Emperor. The 
comnitinication system was also reformctL 
This time instead of private enterprise, the 
jreijt Government monopoliEed the mail 
senice. 

First* the government ordered all the 
couriera to ctewe their businesses. Then* 
in IfifiSt it decided to set up a govemmeat 
agency by which aU the busine.ss of traffic 
and cornmunlcalion was controlcd. tn IS&S, 
the Lekgniph service was startedp under 
the Jurisdiction of the Ministry of Flnmnce. 
The present sen-ice was launched by the 
government. In ISTOp the system of post¬ 
age stamps and prepayment of pcirstage was 
established at the same timr. 

By this* the postal sorv'ke at home was 
raised to the Icv'e! of other countries that 
i&, mail addrcsHctl to anyone inside the coun¬ 
try waii delivered by it, but foreign bound 
mall had to be sent through the post oflke 
^^et up in the legation of ihe country to 
which the mall was sent. 

England* France and the United States 
conducted the rnall sendee La their own 
Miusulatefi In Japan- Each consulate put ita 
own countryV postage stamfiA on the mail 
tmimd for its conn try ► anil sent it by foreign 
boaL 

In Jap^iu concluded a postal treaty 

with the United States, For the first time, 
the mail with Japaiiew postage atampa 
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could be sent to n country^ Other 

count one sifter anotheT^ also gfkve up 
their pracUre of conauiate-postAj-^ervicep 
until at la&t the Japanese mail service 
reiiched the f^tandard of an independent na- 
tioiip In lS87t Japan jotned the Univcrsjul 
Postal Unidn, by which Japan came to 
have the »anie rig'ht^ and obligations as 
other nations. In respect to mail service. 

In ISSJi, butijpess of traffic and communi¬ 
cation which had been conducted by dif¬ 
ferent agencies was brought under the 
Jurisdiction of one Ministry^ Thia Min¬ 
istry handled postal money ordert postal 
savings life Insurance^ postal penslouSp elec¬ 
tric power* and air tranaportation as well 
as mail, telephone^ telegraph* lighthouse 
and sea transportatiom 

The pmUii service e^anded its business 
as the nation expanded its power. Thus, 
there was a time when the Japanese postal 
agency had ft» branch offices In China and 
Korea^ 

In 1943^ under the pressure of the severe 
fighting in the Pacific, the Ministry of 
Communication and that of Railways was 
merged into the Miniatry of Transporta¬ 
tion and CommuuieatLou. Thus, the &^ycar 
old Ministry of Postal Sorvice came to 
an end* [n 1943* 3 year* after the term¬ 
ination of the war, the Pootal Service Min¬ 
istry WM rcatoredn but on a smaller acale 
than before. The new ministry' was to con¬ 
tra! the pasta! service* teleCOmiuuOicatlonp 
postal money order* poatal savings, postal 
^tension, postal insurance and radio waves. 

In 194i* ut the rcconmiBndatjon of GHQ, 
the Ministry was divided into 2^ The Min¬ 
istry' of Postal Sen^ice and the Ministry of 
Telecommunication. Some years later* this 
Mlnistiy of Telecommunication became a 
corpt^ratioii^ while mtemationat tdecoin- 
munication business passed into the hands 
of another corporation. 

Thanks to World War IK the Japanese 
postal service underwent a great change. 
luiStead of ofRcial bus in ess, the idea of 
service to the public has been commou. 
This conception is clearly shown in the 
Postal Act enforced in 1947. Article 1 of 
this Act rule*; 


^'The objective of this Act ja to promote 
the welfare of the genera! public by giving 
mail isOrvice at as low^ cost as possible* 
equally to nil people". 

Article 2 provides that the postal busi¬ 
ness U run by the government and no one 
else Is allowed to handle lU Article 5 
prescribes: "No one shall make the postal 
business hb tFAde, nor* except as employer 
uf the nation's postal service^ shall any 
one eogage in mail work'% Thuj It is made 
clear that one cannot engage in carrying 
mail as his vocation. 

The Japanei^e Constitution guaranteeSi in 
Article 2J* the privacy of oae^s cotresptmd- 
ence UetlersK The Postal Actn Article S 
provides that mail shall not be subjected 
to censorship. Thus,, the new Japanese 
Constitution and the Postal Act have laid 
the foundation of mail service op a dif¬ 
ferent idea from that of former days* 

After the tekcomnuinicatiou aertdee be¬ 
came an independent corporation* the Min¬ 
istry' was newly named the Ministry of 
Festal Seirice. The Ministry is run under 
a competent Minlater^ and two vice-Min- 
iaters. The head ofllce has the Postal 
Bureaup the Postal Inspectoin Bureau, the 
Postal Savings Bureaun the Post OflUce Life 
Insurance Bureau* the Radio Regulator^' 
Bureau and Accounts and Fluance Bureau. 
Besides,, there are 6 Local Postal Service 
Bureaus agd 6 Postal Inspection Rur^auSy 
scattered ail over the land. The Miniatry 
runs, besidcK, a museum* hospitals and 
clinics and 11 training centers for persoa- 
neL 

The per^ounel numbers 257,S15. The 
Postal Ministiy^ has 15,G94 post ofhees 
under jta Jurisdiction and the number of 
communication bandied in a year, accord¬ 
ing to the statistic.^ taken io 1957* was 
B,202,lBli,2a4 'domestic). Aa for foreign 
maili 21,205.719 pieces were shipped and 
3Sp542402 pieces received. 

The postal semce Is managed by the 
state hut unlike other government agencies* 
such PA the Ministry of Elducation, or of 
Justice* it is a government enterprise. So, 
in 1955, the Postal Service Special Ac- 
crounting System was enforced. 
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The buBinesfl conditions in 1954: 

iMomK .. 'f 123 J»»J)(IO,Oai 

Expense ¥ mjlT,00(WK» 

Balance (prollt) , ■ - ¥ 

The Miniiitry of Postal Service eonducts, 
through ita nmil service, various projecU, 
such as fund raining projects for sociai 
welfare work and international friendship. 


For instance, aa the Japanese have the 
custom of exchanging new-year greeting 
cards just as the Christians do at Chrlal- 
mas, the Ministry issues specially designed 
post cards, and sells them each for 6 gen, 
4 yen for the card and one gen for social 
work fund, which amounts to aeveral mil¬ 
lions of yen. This fund is yearly distri¬ 
buted among old people’s homes, orphan* 
ages and sanstoriunts, etc. 


XVIII MASS COMMUNICATION, 
PUBLICATION, PRINTING 


Newspaper 


Development of newspapers 

In Germany, birthplace of the newspaper, 
the fashion of pamphlets dealing with one 
particular item of news led to the creation 
of the daily. The Japanese papers, too, 
were bom in this manner. First the ka- 
woritban (tile block prints! appeared, but 
these tile block prints were very rare; for 
most of the sa>called itranwrabaM were crude 
wood block prints. The oldest of such 
prints was an illustration of the war news 
of OtrnJta-jVa/sutto-Jiit accompanied by a 
kind of caption, issued and sold in May, 
1615. In the period between 1660 and 
1690, there was a great vogue of printing 
on a sheet of pnper the news of a dre, an 
earthquake, vendetta, or flood, which the 
vendors read aloud in the street. They 
sometimes read it in a stng*song tone, even 
to the aceomponinnent of the shanu'em. 


The Tokugawa Shogunate exercised a strict 
control over pubUcaliona, but secret publica¬ 
tions were not completely suppressed. This 
vending of news by reading it in the streets 
continued till a daily appeared in 1872, 
years after the Meiji Restoration. 

The first publication under the name of 
nca''spuper was generally called "the Batavia 
News*', issued in 1862 by the Sakufit Fsafto 
SAfVabesJlo ( Foreign Book Inquiry Institute 
run by the Shogunate). This contained 
world news extracted from the Batavian 
Government Bulletin, presented to the 
Shogunate by the Dutch GovemmenL In 
fact, it was not a newspaper but a pamphlet. 
This Institute collected and translated, in 
the same manner, various foreign news and 
published it under the name of The Koigof* 
ebimbim (Foreign News paper). Among 
these pamphlets was an extract from an 
English newspaper. The Daily press, issued 
in Hongkong. It was the re-translation of 
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the Chinese trunfilaticm of the Bnghsh 
paper 

About thiti time, foretinaer^ Uvmg in 
Yohohama and published English 

paper?, fluch a? the Japan Gazette, and the 
Japan Mail. The oldest of sueh paper? wa? 
the Nagasaki Shipping List and Advortiaer 
an English lA'cekly Hr?! issued in Nagasaki 
In June, IH61* by an Englishman by the 
name erf AAV. Hansard. Another waa a 
Japanese fortnightly^ the Kfiigai i'ftimfcim 
[Foreign NewsT started in Februarj- J8^l< 
by Joseph Hiko t Hamadn Kikozd), an ititer^ 
preter in the American Consulate at Yokn- 
honiA. This was the first newspaper pub¬ 
lished in Japan. HIko was a Japan^e sailor 
who was shipwreckeil oft the Sagami Bay 
and was picked up by a passing American 
ship and taken to the United States, He 
stayed there for years, and took out AinerL 
can citizenship before he caiii£! back to 
Japan. 

Even after the Tokagawa Shogunate 
restored the aovereignty to the Emperor in 
Octoi^r, l&ST^ the followers and schoUri^ of 
the Shogun working at the Foreign Book 
Inquiry Institute^ contmued to issue such 
publicHtions af: the C>l^vfiiii-NApi?ifuiTi and the 
Kokg-Shimbun, in which they defended the 
Tokugawiis while the Meiji Govemment pro¬ 
pagandized Meijj Restoration by pubUshiiig 
of the D€iinkon-Ni^shi «the Cabinet jour¬ 
nal) in Kyoto. The pnblicationa of both 
Sides were pamphlets of severoJ page* in 
wood block prints which made irregular 
vi^eekly appearance*. 

In February*, 186U, the Presfi Law. ibe 
first in Japaop was enacted. The following 
yearp the was 

mitiaU^d in Yokohama- This was the first 
daily newspaper in Japan. The types^ which 
printed the paper were of lead. MoyokI 
Shozd (1824-3^^75:! a native of Nagasaki, 
icanicd the art of printing from an Ameri- 
enu expert who happened to stop at Naga- 
Attki for a short vi.flilt. This was the hr?t 
timi? for metal types to be used in Japan. 
The paper contained ehiofiy the local news 
of Yokobama and adverttaements. 

Ill 1872, The Tokg&-Nichimthi-Skimbun 
and in the next year* the VdfcinAw?hi-SMni- 
bun were started in Tokyo. From thia time 


on, in Ditako, Kyoto, and in other prefec- 
tural capitals^ weeklies nr other puUication* 
were started one after another. 

Hagaki Tutsuke ( 1837-1 !)Hll who was 
defeated in his advocacy of the advance to 
Korea^ resigned his position in governizieiit 
He^ together with his followers^ demanded 
that the government establish the House of 
Representatives by popular election. From 
this time on« newspapers name to put muob 
empbasis on the controveraiea of political 
issne*.^ The Tokyi^Sirhinichi-Shimbvri, the 
FHb/nAocAiTSftiTTibTfw and the Atebowo** 
devoted most of their space to 
auch political controversies, and were called 
dai&hi3nbuH 'big impersL The Vo?at- 
ftri-^hhnhim which was started in 1375 in 
Tokj^i^ the Xaniita^kimbm and the AsaAt- 
Shiffibnn which w^aa launched in 1&7P In 
Osaka, gave mlseelLaneoiis now?, of events 
and storiofl of interest to the public. Be¬ 
cause of iheir smaller size than the former, 
they were called s/r^him5fm [small papers). 
H W'Oa the£:e small papers that first pub¬ 
lished novels In a serial formn 

Not only newspapers but periodical* also 
presented articles on demE^cratic right*. 
As there were many opuiions which seemed 
to be too radical to those then in power, the 
goV'emment revised the preaa law and be¬ 
gan to put pressure on newspapers by giv¬ 
ing jail sentences to the journalists who 
violated it. 

Suehiro ShLgeynau 11848^18% P of the 
rofcV“*^Akr5otto-.5Jii»t6iaH^ who denounced 
thin government policy, was the first to be 
thus punished. After him, many new*^ 
paiRTmen of daisbunbun were pul in Jail 
one after another. This caused a panic in 
the newspaper wtrrld. The practice of Japa- 
ntse dailies to register* a? their nominal 
publii^hers, neither the president nor the 
chairman tif the boards hut alMicure staff 
mcmberj«, date* from this lime. In IS&O 
when the Imperisil Edict for the Esliiblbib- 
ment of the llict issued, there arohie the 
organizing problem of political parties for 
representation in the Dint Such parties 
os the the Kaiffhtnio, and the 

Jiyuto vied with one another in pubUshing 
their party organs i>r using the existing 
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jjfljieriit ^ their organs, ThuB it was the 
pftrty-ofgnn period for newspapers^ 

While each paper serving one paper i-vas 
wholly given to denouncing' its rival party, 
forgetting about the readers, there appear¬ 
ed newspapors which pronounced the policy 
of impartiality and non-partisatiahip. They 
were the Jiji-Shmthun^ launched in l&SS* 
by Fukusawa Yukkhi 1.1834-19011, the 
Sippon, in 18ST, by Kuga Minoru {1^1- 
1907 > and the Kokuiniti-Sfiimbun in the 
following year by Tokutomi Sohd 1 1&63- 
19o7). About this time. Kurolwa Ruiko 
(1802-1920) detective noveligt, started the 
Manehoho with its special feature of per¬ 
sonal aitneks and Akiyama Teiiinke (1803- 
1950 1 £ftarted the SircknShimhuH, It 
featured romantic stories- The Yomiuri 
Shimbun and the JffiyaA<>'Sftiw5f4a, giving 
it a new atari as an organ with its own 
Special feature, were also launched about 
this time. 

In IBBTp some bu6incs^smG^ In Osaka 
bought the Sippon-Rifek^^Shimbun and 
changed it into the name of OunA^a-MajiiEC^i- 
Shimbun, giving it a new start as an organ 
lif the O^ka business wo rid- At the same 
time, the O^oA-o ATppo was absorbed by the 
0«uAfl-.VaAiucAi-SA<^^t<anp Thw paper^ to¬ 
gether with tho which had 

u large circulation on account of its feature 
noveie^ the news from Tok>’o, and ita non- 
pa rty-color, surpaBsed Tokyo papers in cir- 
eulation and made ib3 way into neighboring 
prefectures. About the end of the Mciji 
fCrri. 119101 h tho O^aka-Aaahi^himbnn had 
a circulation of and the Oaoica- 

^WcfmtcAi-SAiiTE^unp 800,000. The success 
of these papers came chiefly from the facts 
that they injLde elfortii to give many foreign 
dispatches and to write the news in a clear 
and easy alyle^ aud that I hey had a well-or¬ 
ganized system of circulation. During the 
Eusso-Jupimesc War, these papers made a 
better record in giving war news and pub¬ 
lishing extras than Tokyo papers. The 
,4x0/41 bought out the 
of Tokyo and named it the Tokyo Asethi in 
1888, while later in the Taisho Era^ the 
tJmha Mainichi also bought the Fo^o- 
XidiinichiShmbun^ Thus, these two O- 
saka pupera won their ground In Tokyo. In 
addition, weakened by the effects of the dia- 


aster of the Kantd Earthquake and the 
w^orld'wlde depression foMoiylfig the World 
War K the KokumiHy the Jiji and the Hochi 
passed from the stage and the Fomiarii and 
A/ii/oA'o could barely hold their owti through 
their features, m a pnr with those two 
Osaka paper^^ 

These 2 great papers, the OsaAa and 
ToAt/o AsnJiir and the OsaAo MnitticM and 
Tokico Xi^kintchi^ formed powerful cartels 
and held the position of the nation's wldent 
circulation papers. Hot was the competi¬ 
tion for news among these two papers and 
the Yomuri. When Cotmt Zeppelin visited 
Japan in his dirigible, for instance;, the 
. 4801 ^ 1 ' employed as many as hve planeij to 
keep in touch with the flight During tho 
Manchurian Incident and the Ghma Inci¬ 
dent^ these papers tied with one another in 
sending tlielr reporters and camem-meii to 
the front. The reporter corps equipped 
with short wave radios aeroplanes and tele¬ 
photo apparatus ete.. displayed remarkable 
activltiee at the frcint. Daring the China 
Incident, thia rtportorial warfare waa re¬ 
sponsible for the lives of as many as forty 
repMjrlera at the front. As the Manchurian 
Incident developed into the China Incident, 
the government, seeing that the war would 
drag on* began to bring the presiy under its 
controL With this in view, the govemment 
caused the two news agencies, the 
and the Eemta^i merge into the Ddmri T^u~ 
s/f/nsAa. and subsidized it* At the same 
time, the government i^et up, in the Cabinet^ 
an in formation board, coosiatfng of high 
oflidals of the MiniBtriea of Home Affairs. 
Foreign Affairs, War. and Postal 

Service. Thia board coordinated the infor¬ 
mation and news. It later developed mto 
the Cabinet Information Bureau which con¬ 
trolled the freedom of expression. Under 
the National Mobilization Act, the govern¬ 
ment exercised further control over the 
press by restricting the news prints netting 
limits to the itema to lie published and en¬ 
forcing It licence system on publicationB+ 
Furthermore^ the government re^duced the 
number of local jiapers into one newsiiaper 
per prefecture. 

The mfluentlaJ papers organized the 
New’Spaper Assoc iation to light this control. 
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bat could not the 5trtinj; tide of 

IfOVifromeot pre^^Aure- Thtaup ip 1941, the 
Nihon Shimbunkal (Japan Newijpaper Aa- 
^xiiitlonii wsis. set up, ut^ccrdm^ to the 
Fresfl InnlpHtrj" Rej^ilution. Thcn^ the 
yomiuri and the M^hi were merged mto 
tlie y^minri-Hocki and the and the 

Rtikuminf into the Tokyo-^himbun, fin even- 
iug neivs. The and the Muinichi had 

dose their publiehin^ ofRcea at NagoynH 

In auch a atate of tilTaira, Japan plunged 
into the World War IL The chief of the 
political diviBioii of each paper met weekly' 
in an office of the Cabinet InfonnatJan 
Bureau and received inatructiopa from the 
nii]itar>* authoritlea, while the war cor- 
reapondents dispatched by ever^' paper 
acted as the press corps beloTiging to the 
armed forces. Even the registration of 
newspaper men and the newspaper employ¬ 
ees was enforced. 

Thus the cewapapers were in the tight 
grip of the miiitory authorities. Besidea 
printing news of the fronts newspapers were 
aliowed to report only what the Cabinet In¬ 
formation Bureau released. They could not 
even report about the damage of the air¬ 
raid or the movement of the armed forces. 
Such details aa the weather conditions, the 
j&ize and eicact Apot of the damage of tho 
place of air-raid were not permitted to be 
reported, so that newspapers without any 
prnper nouns In them Were not rare atmut 
this timer 

After the defeat at Guadalcanal, the con¬ 
trol over the press-newa by the War CHFtce 
became ever tighter. Even a measure was 
token to tranafer the clreulation of the na- 
ttonal papeirs to local papers against the 
time when the enemy wuuld land in Japan 
Mid cut off communication. In TokyOp be¬ 
cause of the great damage from the air¬ 
raid, the Asahi, the MainiaM and the Fomi- 
Tiri managed to Issue a joint paper. 

After the termination of bostlUties, the 
General ileadiiunrteFS nbollahed all the res¬ 
trict ions Imposed on the press and recogniz- 
e€l the freedom nf the press. The Press 
Cade Issued by the GHQ prohibited news¬ 
men from writing any article which was 
not in the intoreat of the Allied Forces or 
which would cause ill-feeling against th? Al^ 


Ued Ffircea. Any journalist who violated it 
was to be brought before the military tribu¬ 
nal, According to the Purge Bir^tive^ 
the GIIQ purged from the press world all 
the presidents and the persons who held 
important posts after the China Incident 
There were some newspaper offices which 
even took a step to escpdl the leading staff 
members who were held responsible for the 
War. Eecause of the shortage of pewi 
print, limited distribution continued till 
May I9ol. In 1952, Japan became on inde¬ 
pendent nation. The Press Code imposed 
by the Allied Forces waa cast off. The 
Akahatjjr^ communist organ, which had been 
suspended by the government since June 
1950j following General Mac Arthur's note, 
reviv^ed as a weekly and lateri os a dally. 

Now that the Japanese press has tegaiu- 
ed complete freedom* the leading papers are 
Imposing on themselves the ethics of the 
press not only in the reading matter but 
alflo in the adA^ertlscmcnts, by working out 
an '^Ethical program advertisement.” 
There are, however^ some Immoral and base 
publications which Lu the name of news¬ 
paper mlauae the freedom of press. 

Oi'dinarj’ papet*s 

In spiUi of the fact that Japan has not a 
long history of the press, the degree of ita 
ptjpulari^ation is very high. According to 
a recent aun^ey < the Japan Press Year Book 
1965 pubUshed by the Japan Newspaper 
Publish ers & Editors .Association J 
of May 1955i the ratio of newspax>cra 
to the population was one copy to 2.43 
persons f morning paper 4.04, evening 
paper BM persons). The ratio to house¬ 
holds wofl 2.07 per household c^iuttilng 
paper 1.24 and evening paper 0+3 copies) + 
Above oh, in Tokyo^ the ratio was I.IS copy 
per capita and 3.70 copies per household, 
which meana that every one lakes at least 
one copy and every household takes more 
than three copies per day. These sUtlstica 
were taken counting the morning and even¬ 
ing paper published by one new.% office 
two copies. If the fooming and evening 
paper is taken aa one copy, the whole popu¬ 
lation averages one copy per 3. S3 persoos 
and L42 copy per housebolii The practice 
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issuing morititiFT and t'V«aing paper at 
i>iie newapaper may be characteristic 

of the Japanese press. U maj' also he 
worth noticinK Unit not many papers are 
aotd al news-standa, for it is eqatomary W 
deliver papers to every household momin® 
and evening. Great natioti-wide-papcra 
ivith S page? imomingi and 4 pages 
I evening) are ilelivered to any house even 
in a village in Hokkaido or In Ainaini 0- 
shJma ctff the coast of Kagoshima, for Tf280 
a month. According to the stalietics taken 
in May, 1964, 66% of the whole income of 
a newspaper company came from the sale 
of papers and 35% from advertSsemenU 

Another feature of the Japanese pres? In 
that the leading papers in the metropolis 
report the new^ collected by their own cor¬ 
respondents, that is, newapaper offices 
combine news agencies, though small papers 
in the central cities and local papers depend 
^)n the Kit^a and other news agencies for 
their news. The AsttAi. the MafnieH, and 
the Touifuri have completely broken away 
from the Kyodo The columns of 

these papers are filled with the news and 
articles collected by the network of their 
own reporters at home and thttfe sent in 
by the special correspondents staying 
abroad and dispatched by foreign news 
agencies under special agreement with 
them. 

Foreign visitors in Japan may be astoni¬ 
shed to find thent.selvei» surrounded by a 
large crowd of reporters and camera-men 
at Haneda airport or Yokohama. This is 
a result of the keen compotiticii among the 
reporters and camera-men of leading papers 
to collect news for their own papers. 

As has been already mentioned, the lead¬ 
ing Japanese ne^vspapers owned and operat¬ 
ed their own plane*: «vptt before tlie war. 
The Asahi's A'^amtkore and the Mainichl's 
Nippon are known to have made a flight to 
Europe, As a matter of fact, riuch a flight 
was made mainly for propaganda purposes, 
but since the war, planes and helicopters 
have been used not only to get news but 
even to transport newspapers. 

In the meanliZDe, the leading papers of 
the metropolis have come to have u large 
circulation all over the country, They have 


their branch offices not only at every capital 
of prefecturai govemmenti but also in 
other great cities- This is also a remarit- 
able point of the Japanese papers. 

The leoding newspaijcr companies pabliah, 
beside? papers, reading matters in the 
forms of book and weeklies. Moreover, 
they carry out or apunsor various welfare 
proiects and programs of cultural activities. 

A few examples are: In 1964, the AsoAt 
held a French Art Exhibition, most of the 
masterpieces being aeut front the Louvre 
Muaeuin. The yomiMO sponsored the art 
exhibitions of Matisae, Picasso and Braque, 
one after the other, while the iWamicAf 
financed the Himalaya expedition. Such 
tendencies are seen even in local newa^per 
companies. Many newspapers make it an 
aannal event to award cultuml prixfis or 
scholarships for scientific researiche.s. 

Taking an issue of the Anahi of February 
1955, the Bllotmcnt of the space is as fol¬ 
lows : t Moat leading papers and local papers 
allot their space in the flame way as the 
AfluA). 

The First Page; 

Before mentioning the allnlment of the 
space, it must be twted that Japanese writ¬ 
ing is just the inverse of western writing, 
that ts to nay, lines are vertical and celumus 
run from right to left. The first page has, 
with the title at the right hand corner, 
political matters, domestic and fowigm 
But recently if an event happens which Is 
very aenualional, it is giveu on this page, 
though it properly belongs to the aodal 
col limns. The JtfttinicAt and the Ycnitiar* 
put their editorials on this page, bat the 
AaaAf has, on this page, on the fourth 
column from the bottom, J'ensci-Jin.qo 
(Voice of Heaven-Voice of People) a pr^s 
comment of the day written by an editorial 
ataJT member. iThe three bottom columns 
are devoted to advertisement of books.) 
This coluinn offers a great attraction to 
readers, sometimes greater than the edi- 
tori*! itself. Both the MainicM and the 
Yomtarf have the same kind of press coin- 
men t. 

The Second Page: 

This page deals with foreign news and 
less important topics on economy and poli- 
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i\c3 than thc^ on pu^e ctnc^ A few 

diapatehna from abroad are also ^jv«n here. 
The Third Page: 

The greater part of thia page is allotted 
to aoine epecia! topic* such as a detailed ex¬ 
planation of 8ome sensational event of the 
previous day; the result of an iuvestigHtiou 
by the reporter^! ; or opinions of various peo¬ 
ple; and exposiition by some foreign re¬ 
porter on some event abroad: a treatise 
by some outsider: letters from readers. 
The mao qf the day column also finds its 
place on this page. At the lower part of 
this sheet is one iostallment of the novel 
with an nlustration every day* Giving a 
novel in serial form is also typienl of Japa¬ 
nese papers. 

The Fourth Page; 

This page is the economic and financial 
section; new^ of financial and etonomic con¬ 
ditions mth their interpretation and the 
daily market (quotations. 

The Fifth Page: 

This Is a science, literature and art sec- 
tion with articles chiefly written by out- 
* sldeni. The Introductiop of new publica^ 
tions and radio programa are found on this 
page. 

The Sixth E^age. 

This is the sporta page, with iiew*s of 
sports and games at home and abroad. 

The Seventh Page; 

This is the social column page as wc caJJ 
it Newish partlculurl^' pertaining to common 
people^ whether of political or economic pro¬ 
blems arc treated on this page. Generally* 
howeverp the greater part of the page is 
devoted to the newa of minor bappening-i 
among common people. Comic atripa for 
W'omeii and children are also m ihh page. 
The P'ighth Page: 

This page carriee local news supplied by 
local branch office in ihe respective prefec¬ 
ture. la Tokyo and Osakan the social 
coIumn-rctKirters cover the news of Ibis 
page, but for the local editions, the news 
sent In front respective brunch ofieas arc 
prepared far the pT<«u< at the head afhee in 
Tokyo or Oj^nka. As a matter of fact, even 
the new\‘t sent in by the branch offices finds 
a place In the sixrial action or some other 
appropriate section If It is of a nation-wide 


interest Two or three editions for each 
prefecture arc published ag uewa develops. 
This ia the case with other sections. Thus 
the morning paper is generally k.Hued in 
ten edltiona* 

As fur the eveniag paper, the circulation 

limited to Tokyo and Osaka and their 
neighborlag areas. It has four pages. The 
first page carries political and economic 
news while the second page ls devoted to 
reading matter for housewives and ehildrcu, 
under the name of '^Home section” oc ^'Chil* 
dren'ff page'". This page also deals with 
comments on movies and music coucert&r 
introduction of entertainment programs 
mid of new' fashions in dress. Page three 
is the social section and page four is the 
economic page. The evening paper also 
gives a day to day novel and comic strip-H, 

Now for thq structure of the news¬ 
paper industry of Japan. Aside from the 
board of directors at the top, the chief 
editor presides over the editorial staff 
and all of the editorial section. Every 
i^eciion,. political, social, foreigTi+ eco¬ 
nomic^ science, an and local news as well aa 
the photographic section, rollecta data for 
their respective columna, and the desk co¬ 
ordinates them for the edition^ The busi¬ 
ngs tnanager takes charge of management, 
the circulation and advertisement section 
are under his coitmiand. Leading news¬ 
paper companies have their own printing 
plants. They abso have departments of social 
work and cultural projects. The business 
of paper companies ends when their 
papers are delivered to the newspaper sales 
agent;^. As a rule, the sales agencies are in¬ 
dependent of the management of the News* 
paper eompanic?;. The agents deduct some 
peFcentHgc of the ^subscription charges as 
the sales expeUEU! before they turn the 
ccipta over to their paper companies. That 
b to say, a aalcit agent is ct^itnected with 
the ticwspaper companies only Indirectly^ 
and sales agent.delivery boys and iiew^s- 
paper vendors are not In the employment 
of the newspaper companies. 

Central Papers 

The Asafii^SftimbuH is published at 
Tnkyoj Oanka^ Nagoya, and Kokura. The 
head office, a joint stock cerporaUon*. is in 
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0^akJq^ tint each of the four ptibSishing 
offices Is iklso called the head ofUco^ The 
corporation haa a capital of TSSO^OGOpflOO. 
It made it^ ftrat appeurancc In Osaka in 
Jaiuiar>'* lS79p as a joint enterprise of 
Marayarna R^hel ^ 1850—19S3) add Ueno 
Kiiuhi (184&-1920L At present its per^ 
aowid is numbei'ed at 6,000 and Its daily 
circulatiop is 2,9liilpD00* It iff under a 
special contract with the AP* AFP^ NANA, 
Reuter. New York Timefi, I.ondon Times, 
etc. 

The MnirdchiShimbun is published at 
Tokyo, Osaka, and Kasoya. The head of- 
bee, a joinl. Hfock corpoiationp is also in 
Osaka, It has a capita! of YlSOnOOOpOCM), 
The Osaka Mainichi which started in 
187<5. jointed the Fokyo NichinichL This 
Tokiio Nickinicki retained it^ name, how¬ 
ever, tili 1043 when the two were inerged 
nnder the title of tkr Mamit^ku The iium- 
her of its pei^unnel is 6.000 and it* daily 
circulation is 3p857,000. it is under a spec¬ 
ial cantract with UPp AFP, ANSp etc. 

The yomi«r»-S/fiwjbwn was started in 
November. 1814, In October, 1952 it set 
up the This was 

the fimt Instance of o Tok^'o newspaper 
making its way into Oj*aka* It iff also a 
joint stoek corporation with a capital of 
¥24,300+000. The number of employees is 
2,000p and its daily circulation Is 1^,028,IH)0. 
It is Udder a special cnutract with 
AP+ AFP, NANA. PANA. etc. 

The Nipin^n-KHzai-Shimbm iff a daily, 
<dtiedy devoted to econoiuic news. The head 
office iff in Tokyo with lU branch office in 
Osaka. It was started In December, 1876. 
under the title of the Chufi^aUSh^Q^^ 
ShimtHf, weekly^ become a daily in 
Jujie+ 1885, it is also a joint stock corpn- 
ration with n capital of ¥80,000,000. The 
number of employees is 1500. Its daily 
circulatiun ia 755+000. I iff mominB' paper 
has eiuht pages, evening paper, tw'o. It has 
also a special contract with the AP, UP, 
kenter, the Philippine Natidual, the Tlmcs^ 
the Journal of Commerce, etc* 

The Sanfiifo^KiHsaiShimbim w^as eatab- 
Jlffhed by Maeda Hisakichi in 1933, a corpo-^ 
ration with a capital of ¥50+000,000. The 
number of employees Iff 2.600. Zt is under 


special contract wdth the INS^ UP, NANA, 
PANA. ANS, etc. 

These major papers publish, besidt!* 
their first editionff, not less than fifty local 
editions, which shows tlint they have sub- 
seribers all over the land. This Is why 
they are railed the central papers, 

Locai Papers 

The morning papers published In Tokyo 
are the Jiii-Shimpo scirculation; 220,000), 
the Tok^fn-Shiinbnn (moming and evening 
papersT circulation: i20+900The Tokjfo 
TfUjej Klrcuiation ; 270.000), and the Sun 
Photo Xtws (circulation: 180+000These 
are regarded os local papers published In 
Tokyo+ because the BubHcriberff are confined 
mostly to the metropolis and its neighbor- 
hondn So iff the (evening 

newffi circulation; 650,000) of Osaka, 
Every prefecture has its own local paper. 
The Major local papers are: 

The Hokkaidi^himhuni its head office 
is In Sapporo, It publlffhes more than ton 
Bditionff for various difftricts of [iokkaido. 

The Kahokii-Shirtibun: the head office ia 
in Sendai^ and has a largo cireulation not 
only in Sondut but in Iwate, Fukushiuia, 
Aomori, Yamagata and Akita prefeeturea* 
Itfi daily circulallDii is 223,000* 

The Ckubu-NipponSkimbun: the Head 
office LB in Nagoya. It iff the largest Incal 
paper with It* flubscribors scattered aU 
aver the central part of Japan* 

The Sishi-A^tpp&n^Shiinbitn: the head 
uflke Iff in Fukuoka;, baa its subscribers in 
all Kyushu and in Yamaguchl andShimane 
prefecture.^. 

Foreiffn iMfiguage Papets 

The foreign language paper in Japan has 
a long history^ and has undergone many 
vicissitudes. At present there are several 
foreign language new's palters* The Japan 
Tinted has the old^t bistocj', which w'as 
founded under the title of the Jajtan Tifttee 
in March, 1807. The title wa^ changed to 
the Fimffff id 1943, but toward the 

end of 1956, it resumed the title of ike 
Japan Times* It has a circulation of 7,600. 

FAe ^farnkhi, an English edition pub¬ 
lished by the JlffltnfrAi'-SAiMihtiu wsb start- 
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ed in 1922. at first in Osaka, and nuw 
pubibhed aba in Nagoya and Tokyo. Ita 
reading maUer ia chiefly the translation of 
the Japanese Mainichi'Shimbtm. It has a 
cLrciilation nf 140^009, 

The alao bought out the 

English Tokyo Evening News and changed 
it into the Asnhi Kvminff iVcH^a. It has a 
tinfuktka of SS.OOO. 

Specialized papers 

The Sun Photo News has been menticaed 
already. Eqaides, there are such aporta news 
as the S'ikkan Sports, the ^fduftii-S^ktbiin. 
both publiished in Tokyo and the Sports 
Xtppon, published in Osaka^ which i:arrlea, 
hesideg the newA on flporta and gameai the 
riEviTf of inoviea and other etitertainment. 

It ninst be mentioned that the leading 
psiperii alao publbh dailies for minora, that 
Lh. for school children. The Mumichi pub¬ 
lishes tabloid dailicg^ the Sho^jaku^ci J/ni- 
and the Chikgakmei }fainichL They 
are delivered through the sales agents of 
the The AnuJti^him- 

hun also publishes a weekly, the Shoifokmei- 
Asahi-Shimhann It is a magazine rathnr 
than a paper. 

In Japan, there are not a few periodinalar 
weeklies or monthJieii bearing the same 
munea as the new^npapers that pufaUab them. 
The government ageacles abo put out Bome 
publications giving information of their 
aetivitjea. 

There are other kinds; many puhlkationa 
for sight-soera and entertainment-aeckers; 
the Xippfm-DokmhoSkhfibuji and the 
book reviews: other for 
advertising and sale or rent of houaea and 
rooms. There U even a guide for chlidmn's 
drawing education^ 

Even liefure the war* school papers were 
edited and publbbed by students at many 
universities. After the war^ m newfipspers 
becume a part of aooial studies in the de- 
mentary and secondary schools^ school paper 
clubs were formed at many aecondary 
schools, to publiah their own school papem 
At aome RchEmla, the students even print 
their papers, though, as a rule^ they have 
their paper printed at aouie printing shop. 


Chief student papers are: The Tnkjgo^ 
D&ioaku-Shimbim < weekly; circulation: 
3n,(KK> >: the lVnjfrda-fMiffa^t-5Aiwbtia 

{weekly; circulation: 20.000): the MUa-Shi* 
mbun of the Keifi Uaiversity i weekly r 
circulation: 15.000)^ the 
Shlmbm {weekly^ elrculatiofi: S5>000)t the 
A-iViOfi-/JftiVofc«-«S7niPibuu <fortnightly: S9t- 
000) and ibc G^kmn-Shimbun (weekly; cir- 
CuiatioD! 25.000). As for foreign language 
Btudept papenii, the Keid UniverBity's Eng¬ 
lish Language Club publishes (fte Mitu 
Campu* imonthly: circuktian: 5,000). 

0i*gans 

Every political party issues its own organ 
but only parties witb a large organization 
behind them can publish a pretty large- 
number of copies for circulation. 

The AJtfoAata. the Communiat party^s 
organ^ boasts a circulation of 2fl0,000. The 
Japan Socialist Parb'^a organ, the Td^rafSH- 
ifd ithe Party Activities I. a ten-day nia- 
gazine^ has a circulation of 35,000. The 
Nf^on-Shakai-Shimhun published by the 
Nihon-Shnkai^himbun-flha, k a vveekiy 
wlih a circuLatiort of 700,000. This is alao 
an organ of the Socialkt Party* Besldefl 
the above, there arc many ofgima^ weeklies 
or aemi-w^eekliea issued by trade unions* 
some of them with a circulation of 60,000. 
The trade union^s newspaper activities have 
become very active and lively since the war* 
The organs of religious organisations are: 
the /lajifit Skimps fnewa of shrines) week* 
ly with a circulntion of 60,000, belonging 
to the Shinto Shrme Organimlion: the 
Catholic N&ius, < weekly: clneuktion; 14,- 
000): the Tennkyo's Ttnri Jihb fweekly: 
circulation: 27.000). Other religious or* 
ganizatioAS alao Usue their own organs to 
propagate their doctorlnet as well as to 
give information to the believers. 

Business papers 

There are a great many papers published 
In the busiuesa and commercial world. 
Some dailies are: The 
(Transportation and traffic paper) with a 
circulntion of 68.000; the Sihon-Shoketi- 
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(the Japan Securltlea Paperaj 
with a circulation of 50,000; the Sihoti- 
JiddahttrShhnbun (the Japan Motor-vehicle 
Paper) urfth a circijlation of 60,000; the 
SMketi Nipjm (Securities Daily' Mews) 
with a circulation of 14,000, Most of other 
business papers are weeklies or two day 
papers. The Japan Newspaper Pubiisbem 
and Editors Assoclatiun does not include 
the following two papers, the Nippon-KyS- 
ikuShimbun. (the Japan Educational 
Papers two-day paper for teachers, and the 
.ViAfW-.VdfHi«^A»wl»«w I the Japan Farm¬ 
ers’ Paper! a weekly for farmers, in 
the category of business paper, but the 
former has a circulation Of 67,000, while 
the latter a circuiation of 300,000. 

News agencies 

In Japan, aa leading papers collect their 
news by their own network of reporters, 
large news agencies have not developed, like 
the AP or the L’P. The Dwinei-rwahin 
which w'aa created at the command of the 
government by combining the Denlau and 
the Ifeagd in 1035. with the joint capita] 
of loading papers, was Uijuidatod in 1945 
and the Kyodo was newly set up. Its bead 
office ii in Tokyo and hsa a large network 
of reporters at home and abroad. The 
number of personnel is about 1,500. It 

Radio and 


Radio 

Hwtortf of Radio Broadcasting 

Th? origin of radio broadcasting in 
Japan can be traced hack to 1521 yvh.m a 
prJv^ale citizen planned a radio 'bLSBiiiesft and 
ahowed ita eitperitneni to the public. But 
oiflciftily, It originatEd in Mareh^ l^J25e 
when the Tokyo Radio Station [ivhich 
later developed into NHK or the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation) pot out a pren 
gram nn the aLr from lU temporary studio 
located at Shibaura. Up to 1950 since 
then, radio broadcasting in Japan had been 
a complete monopoly of NHK. 


furRiBbt.'fi member newspapers with news 
and news photevs. Beairte.^, It fumisbe^ 
thi?m with special news composite editions, 
overseas special dispatches, serial aoveJs, 
comic strips and. several kini^ of sAopi and 
JO contest I^ocol paper? are its members. 

It lif not an usual that small local jvaperfl 
wholly depend on the news supplied by the 
Kyddo, except for the news of the place. It 
is under special contract with the UP* AF* 
Reuter, ihe Chu^ha aad the Godot&ushm 
of Korea. 

The JijUsu^hint Hiiolher news Agency, 
v/SA born w'hen was diaaoived In 

1945. The overseas sectionp the economic 
section and the research sectlno of 
the liquidated Dmuti were 
into the Jijitiu^kin. While the KySd3 
deals w'lth general news, the Jifits^hin 
concei]trAle!i on special news and interpre¬ 
tation of financial and economic affairSt 
auch an the overseas financial and eco¬ 
nomic edition^ The number of employees 
ia about IJdO. It has a wide network of 
reporters at home and abroad. It Is under 
special contract with the LTPi Eeuter^ and 
AFF. 

The Radio Press was started in the same 
year. It collects news from varioua over¬ 
seas broadcastings and publishes It in the 
Radio Press and other editions. The Sun 
Telephoto is a photo news agency. 

Television 

NHK which wax given the status of 
**corporate juridical peraon" sbow^ed a 
steady development as a corporation sen-fing 
for the Interest of the people^ with Its 
operation under supervision of the gov¬ 
ernment. 

Tn JunOp 1960* the "Radio Broadcasting 
Law*" was enforced, making radio wavea & 
common cultural property of the people and 
opening this field of buaine^ to the public* 
This means that the mnnopnly of radio 
broadcaiating by NHK hna been broken and 
that H has become prsesible for private 
citizens to establish commercial radio sta¬ 
tions which operate on the basis of earn¬ 
ings from advertizing. 
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Number Qt Reilileretf Radie Sit Owners 


Year 

M umber 

Bate of 
dlffuiilQli 

1924 

EI.45S 

0.1 

19^ 

2£BLSVr 

2.1 

1021$ 

Wt,0fi6 

ao 

1927 

360,120 

3J2 

192S 

msm 

4.7 

IP2& 

660,479 

a4 

ism 

77A&IS 

6.1 

1631 

1J155,7T8 


1632 

lv4in.T2S 

UA 

1033 

1.714223 

13.4 

1034 


las 

1636 

2,422,111 

17.0 

11^ 

2,904,823 

2U 

1937 


2&4 

103« 

4465.729 

20.4 

1939 

4J^137 

34.4 

1940 

5j66S,031 

39.2 

1941 

C^4,3^ 

45w8 

1942 

7J15LQ21 

48.7 

1943 

7^46,920 

40.5 

1044 


60L4 

1946 

6*728,076 

304 

ISW 

6,705,468 

sae 

1947 

0.4434^ 

40.6 

IEH3 

7,592,026 

47.2 

1940 

8.<i50j137 

63JJ 

1950 

9492^34 

S5.4 

1661 

9.712,015 

sae 

1652 

10A39J593 

oaa 

1953 

11,709*173 

70.4 

1664 


762 

1965 

ismdos 

7SJ 


13^170,137 

77 J8 


Television 

it wniS on Februar>^ I&B^p tbal tele- 
vLaioh broadtajitiDg oflkijiUy started in 
Jaftttn. There were only 1^400 TV sets 
in operation at that time, and there wm 
pot any appreemble increase In the num¬ 
ber of Bets jn use for the one year and 
ri half after the opening of the broadcast. 
The pace of increase, however, qutckcued 
ainre the fall of 1^54* and in Hyvembor* 
1956, the number of registered TV set 
owners exceeded the ^O6|0DD mark. 

Such renuarhabJe increase in attributable 
to the growing public recognition of the 


importance of television nn an educatiemat 
and rccreatlouaJ medium, and to the ex¬ 
pansion of the servke area ae a resnU of 
the csiiihllshinent of a number of TV ata- 
tiona. The decline in the prices of TV 
sets is also an Important factor. 

Now let uti ace how the pace of increase 
quickened \^Tiereaa it took 2 years and 3 
months to reach the first goal of 100,000 
(October, 1955), it took only 8 months to 
reach the next target figure of 200|000 
( June, 3953). and only 5 months to achieve 
the ^06,000 mark (November, 1956). 

The productive capacity of TV sets in 
April, 1953 wae not more than SODp but 
in October, that year, the monthly output 
reached 2,2<Ki, The monthly productiDH 
Increased by leaps and bounds, finally 
reaching the 23,000 level in Decembcri, 
1955. 

This led to the sgapenBion of the imports 
of forelgn-tnadc TV sets alter March, 1953^, 

The total prodtiction of TV sets In 1956 
reached 350,000, and it is considered likely 
that the 1957 output will be about 450.000. 

A survey r endue led by NHK during the 
period from April to October, 1956, indi¬ 
cates that 89 per cents of seta in use in 
Japan were of id-inch screen, and 10.6 
per cent of 17-inch screen. Since late 1966, 
the 9Q-degree wide screen picture tubes 
bavo come Into use. 

At present, there are 11 televjalon sta¬ 
tion—7 operated by NHK, and 4 run on a 
commercial hauls. The service area of these 
Btations cover about 40 per cent of the 
entire famthes In the country. 

The retail prices of 14-!nch setfr—the 
size of sets most widely used In Japan— 
range from the yen equivalent of 195 dol* 
tara to 220 dollars. 

Among the leading matmfaciurera of 
seta, there are lillachl WurkB (trade mark 
■■Hitachr*), Tokyo Shlbaura Electric Com¬ 
pany (trade mark—"'Matsuda"), Matsu- 
flhita Electrical Industry Company (trade 
mark—^"Natjonar'), Sanyo Electric AppU- 
anee Companyj Ya5 Eadln Company (trade 
mark^^'Geaeral'^), luid Mitsubishi Electric 
Appliaiace Company, 
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Rstiil Prices If Ribit Sots 

Eas «r OeL, f956ii 


Kind 

SUndard ttibea with 
transformer 

MiniBturc tubes with tranBfotmer 

B tBbm 
with tr*in- 
foniHr 

Prlw 

j!»lub* 

i-tttlve with 
faialc qT« 

<-iMb* with 
fuslc Hj** 

l-tub* 

Mub* wllh fr-Eniw wlllt T-t^W with 
ipjiiriff ft7« piR^te «r4 nugEc apt 

IflfllAtBrV 

MmimDiti 

Awr^i^o 

t 28 
¥ 9^ 
$ bO 

1 

VI^JSOO 

03 

22o800 

45^ 

tajb 

isfina 

na 

28,000 

6 U 

23,100 

2L7 

7,800 

10,600 

2SU8 

10,750 

2tJ8 

aoso 

60l1 

23,800 

43,4 

lassD 

68.0 00,1 

19,800 24,800 

OSJ 110 l 6 

22^00 38^ 

6648 89it 

20,300 22;360 

1 T.6 

ISyflOO 

mo 


- —r:-T ; “ * " ^ PorfMc t »db ~ 

All-Wftvc Electric phonoBrapb - 3-**y 


Price 

5 «r 6 
tube 

Tnlile 

tnodd 

C0ll94llc 

model _ 

atube 

4-twbo 

4'tube 

&4iibe 

MlnliDunt 

Muimupi 

Average 

1 ‘232 

V 8350 
$ 60 
Y21,600 

8 373 
VISjOOO 

883 

21,000 

U8A 

43,000 

74.1 

20,700 

13T^ 

..mi 

^asjQOO 

3I>U 

L06y420 

10J8 

3^ 

11*0 

4S.W 

UjO 

isOao 

^lOJ 

6,800 

38.6 

12,800 

2^6 

ai3o 

24A 

SvSOO 

37^ 

13J50U 

204 

icuoo 

328 

itaoQ 

81j0 

IBjOOO 

428 

16,400 



Cl>s$ificitiia of T.V> Uctuact by lloJf ttoccivlns Sots (IS of Oct., IbSS) 


1. By country of producliwi ^ 

DamesticallY-roAdo 

Unlosowa 

89.7% 

8.1% 

Foreign-made 


2, Sew or aecond’-band _ , 

New 

88.5% 

Self-made 

2.6 % 

Second'Iiejid 

1,2% 

Unknown 

12 . 7 % 

3. Siw of picture tubea ^ 

1-4 inches qr less 

83.4% 

17 Inches or (ess 

ZbhU ^ 

Unknown 

5,9% 

12 inches or less 

3.6 % 

18 inches nr over 

1.4% 

7 inches or less 

0.9% 

GlnEincatlen if Dccuiitisn hy 1ti|ittartd T,V. 

set tlcnsies (it ef Oet, 1058) 


1 . TolaJ _ 

Commercial buaine&s 

47.3% 

Intellectual workers 

34pU /V 

Orgimizatfons 

8.6% 

No regular occupation 

3.7 % 

Laborers 

Others 

2. Individuals 

0.9% 

11,0% 

Farmers 

1-1 % 

Commercial business 

47.3% 

Intellectual workers 

35.3 ^ 
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Farmera 

1.19b 

No reffulsr occupation 

3.9% 

Others 

11.4% 

Laborers 

1.0% 

OrganiseatiDDs 

Bauks and ctfrporatioiiA 

77.0% 

SchcHOls 

7.6% 

Govemmcjit oIBcefl 

2.6% 

Hospitals and social welfare 

Others 

7.1% 

ifstablishmcDts 

6.8% 


Clifsificitioi nt 89^9 Prtirjnt ( 19 ^ 6 | 


1. NHK Network No. 1 

News and commentary 23-0 % 

Muflie 17.1 % 

Educaticin (in broader sense) 12.5 % 
Farm alTaira 4.2% 

2. NHK Network No. 2 


Education (in aid of ciaad'roon) 


works) 

28.3% 

Education (in broader sense) IX,@ % 

Social and civic aJfaJrs 

7.2% 

Nows and commentary 

4.8% 

Commercial Radio Statiems 


News atid coinmentary 

1A3% 

Music 

34.2% 

Eatertamaicats 

29.9% 

Sports 

1.6% 

Ad^'ertizmir 

S.3% 

Relij^on 

0.6% 

Ratio of Sponsoired Hours 

GIa»9ified by 

Aa^rlculture and hshin^ 

0.1 % 

Miniasr and coustniction 

0.2% 

Majiufqcturiuir 

72.0% 

Condiments 

3.8% 

Beverages 

4.6% 

Other foodstuffs 

6.1% 

Frlntmf and pubLiahin^ 

5.6 % 

Textile and spinning 

9.7% 

Phsrinsceutiat products 

20.5% 

Soap<^ and cosmetics 

10.2% 

Fertillsfera and other chemical 

products 

1.6% 

Phonograph records 

1.0% 

Machines and instruments 

10.4 % 

Others 

3.5% 

Commerce 

11.2% 

Department stores 

2.6% 

Other stores 

8.6% 


Drama and entertainments 20.S % 

SociaJ and civic affairs 14.9 % 

Education (in aid of class-room 
works) 6.3 % 

Sports 1.9 % 


Mimic 24.9 % 

Sports 16.2 % 

Drama and entertammeota 5,6 % 

Farm affairs 1.2 % 

Social cdncatioD 17.2 % 

Social and civic affairs 4.2 % 

Education (in broader sense) s.e % 
Women's affairs 2,6 % 

Education (m aid of class-room 
works) g .6 ^ 

Others 0.73 ^ 

Business 

Banking and Imurancc 2.3 % 

Banka and securities com- 
panies 2.S % 

Insurance 6,05 ^ 

Transportation, communi cations 
and other public utilities 1.8 % 

Transportation 1.1 ^ 

Public utilities 0.6 % 

Others 0.09 ^ 

Services lo.B ^ 

Movie bouses, theaters and 
other dhow businesses 0.6 % 
Education o.S % 

Non-prodt seeking organi- 
lations Li ^ 

Travellers' guides 7,9 % 

Hotels 0.3 ^ 

Others 0.2 % 

Goveminent oiSces 1.5 % 

Other industries o .09 % 
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Tli« Jiiiiii Ctnivrillin (ItHH) 

(a) NHK SMions 

Tokyo Control Station (JOAK— 590kcj JOAB —S5M)kc) 

(local stations under its jurisdiction) 

Nagano Niigata K6fu Yokohama Maobasbi Mi to Chiba Iftsu- 
ptimlyA Uravra M&tsuTnoto 
Osaka. Cmtrai Station (JOBE—670 ki:; JOBB—B30kc) 

(local statioiu uader ita jurlsdictLon) 

K>^ota Kobe Wakayama Nara fttau Hikone 
Kagoya Central Station (JOCK—730 kc; JOCB—910 kc) 

(local stations under ita Jurisdictlop) 

Toyohashi Kanazawa SWiuoka Hamaroatiiu Fukui Toyama Tau 
Gifu Tsuniga Obama 

Hiroshima Central Station (JOFK — 1050 kCt JOFB—^790 kc) 

(local Htatlons under ita junsdlction) 

ODomich! Okayama Matsue Tottori H5fu Furayoahi 
Kamaniofo Cwfns/ Station (JOGK—930 kc; JOGB—-ISSOkc) 

(local statioiis under its jur-iadictlon) 

Fukuoka NajjasakL Kagoshima Miyazaki Oita Sa^a Kokura Sasebo 
Sendai Csnirdl Station (JOHK—890 kc: JOKB—1090 kc) 

(local stationa under it* jurisdiction) 

Akita Yamagata Morioka Fukushima Aomori Tsuruoka Kori~ 
yama Hiroeaki Shiujo 

Sapporo CejUrat Station (JOIK—570 kel JOIB — 750 ke) 

(local stations under its jurisdiction) 

Hakodate Aaahikawa Nayoro ObiMro Kuehiro Kitami Muroran 
Otaru Iwaml 

Ccft^rxd Stniion (JO^—7<5§kje^ JOZB—147(^ke) 

(local stationa under ita jurisdiction) 

Kochi Tokushima Takamatsu 

The NHK consiala of 8 Central Stations, 40 local and 5Z relay atations. 

(b) NHK Tdsimimi Btations 

NHK has 7 television stationa—Tokyo* Oaaka^ Nagoya, Hiroshimaj 
Sendai, Fukuoka and Sapporo. 

Commercial radio 

(a) CoffifNcrcrjul JSodi* Stationa 

J. fftikkaidS ftosS (Hokkaido BroadcAatlng Company) (BBC) 


Hakodate SUtlon C JOHO) 

900 kc 

1 kvp 

Opened 

Jui 

1 , 1963 

Asahikawa Station (JOBE) 

860 kc 

1 kw 


Nov* 

38, 1963 

Ohihiro Station (JOBW) 

1460 kc 

1 kw 

K 

Aug, 

1 , 19^ 

Kush fro Station (JOQL) 

1280 kc 

1 kw 

w 

Oct 

10. 1950 

Muroran Station (JOQF) 

1600 kc 

1 kw 

Wf 

Oct 

23. 1956 

Kitami Station (JCQN) 

600 kc 

KW w 

11 

Oct, 

31, 1956 

Abaahiri Station (JOQM) 

16G0 kc 

KW w 

tr 

Oct 

30. 1956 

Sapporo Station (JOHR) 

1190 kc 

10 kw 

t* 

Mar. 

10 . 1963 

Tdftokit ftogo (Tdhoku Broadcaating Company) (TBC) 




Sendai Station (JOIR) 

1250 kc 

10 kw 

11 

May 

1 . 1952 

Ke«*«nnunia Station (JOiO) 800 kc 

100 w 


Dims. 

15. 1956 
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3. 

Radio Aomori (RA6) 






Aomori Station (JOGRI 

1120 kfi 

1 kw 

(Opened) 

Oct 12. 1983 


Hachinohe Station (JOGO) 1060 kc 

100 w 

t* 

Dec. 10. 1984 


Hlroaaki Station (JOGS) 

1060 kc 

100 w 


Dec* 20, 1056 

4. 

Yamagaia H6s6 (Yama^ta Broadeaating Company) 

(YBC) 



Yamagata Station (JOEF) 

920 ko 

1 kw 

n 

Oct, 15, 1053 


Tatiruoka Station (JOEL) 

1060 kc 

100 w 

If 

Oct. 15. 1951 

5. 

Radio TShoktt (RTB) 






Akita Station (JOTR) 

940 kc 

1 kw 

i* 

Nov. 1, 1963 


Asainai Station (JGTO) 

800 kc 

100 w 

tP 

Jnn. IR 1053 

6. 

Radio FakuBhiim (RFC) 






Fukushitna Station (JOWR) 1060 kc 

100 w 

Cp 

Dec. 1, 1953 


Koriyaina Station (JOWC) iDOOkc 

1 kw 

♦+ 

Dec, 1. 1953 


Aizuwakamatau Station 






(JO WE} 

800 kc 

100 w 

it 

Dec, 1. 1953 


Taira Station (JOWW) 

800 kc 

100 w 

1* 

Dec. 1, 1963 

7. 

Iteate Hdito (Tvatc Broadtastiuff Company] 

(IRC) 




Morloka Station (JODF) 

800 kc 

1 kw 

TP 

Dec. 26, 1063 


Maeaawa Station iJODL.) 

1060 kc 

100 w 

Pi 

Dec. 20. 1954 


Kamaiahi Station (JQDM) 

1060 kc 

100 w 

PP 

Oct. 14, 1956 

S. 

Radio Toilcyo (ERT) 






Radio Tokyo (JOKR) 

950 kc 

60 k w 

tl 

Dec. 24, 1951 

9. 

Eunka Hoso (Nippon CuUuml BToadcaating Company) 

(NCB) 



Buoka-Hdao (Tokyo) 






(JOQR) 

U30kc 

50 kw 

r* 

Mar. 31. 1952 

m 

A^fprpon HSao (Nippon Brondcaatins Service) (NBS) 




Nippon H6s6 (Tokj-o) 






<JOLP) 

1310 kc 

60 kw 

»P 

Jul. 15, 1951 

11. 

Nippon Tampa^kosti (Nippon 

Short-witve Broadc^ting Company) 

(N3S) 


JOZ (Tokyo) 

3028 kc 

10 kw 

Pff 

Aug. 27. 1954 


JOZ2 (Tokyo) 

6055 kc 

ID kw 




JOZ3 (Tokyo) 

9505 kc 

10 kw 



12. 

Shin-rt6u HdAO (Shin-etau Brondcaating Company) 




JOSR (Nagano) 

1100 kc 

1 kw 

** 

Mar. 25, 1952 


JOSO (Mataumoto) 

1060 kc 

100 w 

tf 

Mar 25, 1953 


JOSE (Okaya) 

800 ke 

lOO w 

rt 

JuL 28. 1^ 


JOSW (lida) 

1060 kc 

IDO w 

pt 

Feb, 25, 1964 

13. 

Radio Niisaia (RNK> 






JODB (Niigata) 

1230 kc 

1 kw 

M 

Dec. 24, 1952 


JODO (NnciOtBU) 

1S60 kc 

100 w 

tr 

Dec. 1. 1053 


JOBE (Nagaoka) 

800 kc 

100 w 

PI- 

Sept. 16, 1954 

14. 

Radio yamarutshi (RYC) 






JOJF (Kofo) 

740 kc 

1 kw 

n 

Jul, 1. 1954 


JOJL (Fujiyoshida) 

1060 kc 

100 w 

*1 

Dec. 1, 1956 

IS. 

Citw6u .VippOD Hoed (CBCj 






JOAR (Nagoya) 

1070 kc 

10 kw 

PI 

Sept. 1. 1951 


JOAE (Toyohaahi) 

1560 kc 

100 w 

W 

Mar* 15, 1954 


JOAB (Takayanut) 

1060 kc 

100 w 

>1 

Aug. 15, 1954 

16. 

Hokvriku Soso (MRO) 






JOMR (KanaMwa) 

TOOkc 

1 kw 

It 

May 1(^ 1062 


JOMO CNanao) 

1060 kc 

100 kw 

ti 

Mar. U 1956 
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17. K^^a»^A(^n Hoid 

JDLB (Toyama) '?40 kc 

18. FuJhti Ho86 iFulmi Broadcaatinff Compj 

JOPR (Fokui) SWte 

18. ;Sk)fuofto Uma 

JOVR (SHlzuoka) 1400 ke 

JOVO (HamamaUtl) IWOkc 

JOVE (Mishinia) 1560 kc 

20. JftBW-rofcw' Hfiso fBMC) 

JOXR (T»u> 560 Iw 

JOXO (Ueno) 1560 kc 

21. BiuIm) ro*«i (ETC) 

JOOF (Gifti) 1466 

22. SAin Nippon Boid (NJB) 

JOOR (Osaka) 1210 kc 

23. AsflAi Hoso (ABC) 

JOKE (Osaka) 1010 kc 

24. Kyoit> Ho89 (KHK) 

JOBR (Kroto) 1140 kfl 

JOBO (Maimru) 1060 kc 

25. Kobe Hqho 

JOCK (Kobe) SSOkc 

26. Bcufio CAutrofcu (RCC) 

JOER (Hiioabima) 1240 kc 

27. H^o (RSK) 

JOYB (Okayama) 1280 kc 

JOVO tTsuyama) 300 kc 

28. Addio Sa»-in (R3B) 

JOHF (Youago) 900 kc 

JOHL (Tottori) 1060 ke 

29. Radio FaniopurAi 

JOPP (TokByama) 1600 kc 

SO. SAiApAu Hoto 

JOJR (Tokuehtma) 940 ke 

31. Radio AocAi (RKC) 

JOZR (Kochi) 920 kc 

JOZO (Nakamura) 1060 kc 

32. A'onfroi ^(oeo {RNB) 

JOAF (Mateuyoma) 1120 kc 

JOAL (Nithama) 800 kc 

JOAM (Uwajima) loOOkc 

33. SUhi Nippon Hosq (RNC) 

JOKF (Takamatau) 1500 kc 

JOKL (Kutmonji) 1560 kc 

34. Radio Kyiithi (RKB) 

JOFR (Fukuoka) 1270 kc 

JOFO (Kokura) 1060 kc 

36. A'a^raaoki H6t6 (NBC) 

JOOR tNagaaaki) 1220kc 

JOMF (Sasebo) 1400 kc 


1 kw 

(Opened) 

JuL 1. IfiK 

) (FflC) 
i kw 

tr 

Jui. 20, 1952 

i kw 

|i 

Nov. 1, 19G2 

100 w 


D«. 1, 1954 

100 w 

n 

Mar. 31, 1957 

1 kw 

PI 

Dec, 10, 1953 

100 kw 

1+ 

Apr. 29. lesa 

1 kw 

M 

Mar. to, 1955 

10 kw 

M 

Sept 1. 1957 

10 kw 

+i 

Nov. 11, 1951 

S kw 

fV 

Dee. 24, 1951 

100 w 

iH 

Mar. 21, 1057 

2 kw 

tt 

Apr. 1, 1962 

S kw 

fl 

Oct. L 1952 

1 kw 

H 

Oct. 1, 1953 

100 w 

tf 

Oct. 1, 1950 

1 kw 

T* 

Mar. 1, 1954 

100 w 

!■ 

Nov. 23, Iffio 

1 kw 

1* 

Apr. 1, 1966 

1 kw 

II 

Jol, 1, 1652 

1 kw 

n 

Sept 1, 1®3 

100 w 

t* 

Mar. 1, 1957 

1 kiv 

rw 

Oct, 1, 1953 

too w 

it 

Oct, 1, 

100 w 

If 

Oct 1. 1956 

1 kw 

IS 

Oct 1, 1953 

100 w 

II 

Mar. 1, 19B5 

10 kw 

14 

Dec. 1, 1951 

100 w 

IP 

Dee, 25, 1962 

1 kw 

VP 

Mar. 1, 1963 

1 kw 

T» 

Apr. 1, 1954 
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35. 

Radio Euniatnofo (EKK) 
JOBF (Kumamoto) 

lliM) he 

I kw 

(Opened) 

Oct 

1. 

1953 


JOBL (Hitoyoahl) 

1560 kc 

109 w 

fi 

Oct. 

1. 

IS56 

37, 

Radio ^fa 

JOGF (Oita) 

530 kjc 

1 kw 

pi 

Oct- 

U 

1SS3 


JOGL (Nakatsu) 

1600 kc 

100 w 

fi 

OcL 

1. 

1956 

33, 

Rizdio Nippon (MBC) 

JOCF (Kagc^hima) 

760 kc 

5 kw 

t* 

Oct, 

10. 1953 

3d. 

A^ahi Hmo (KBC) 
JOIF (Fukuoka) 

1460 kc 

10 kw 


Jan, 

1, 

1954 

40, 

Radta Miyo^okt (RMK) 

JONF (Miya^ki) 

1430 kc 

1 kw 


JtU> 

1, 

1954 


JQNX. (Nobeoki) 

1060 kc 

100 IV 

•* 

Nov, 

1. 

1956 


The commercial radio statioHS totalled 93 as of August, 1953. 





(b) Cowififfmal rderifton Sfntiom 

1. Nippon Network (/«cr.) 

JO AX-TV (picture—171.35 me 10 kw; mand —175.7S me 5 kw) 
(Opened Augunt 23, 1953) 

2. Eadio Tokpo Tel&niBiim 

JOKE-TV (pLctiire—l8S.25inc 10 kw; sdunii—187*75 me 5kw) 
(Opened April Ip 1955) 

3. Hofeftoide TeUvhim 

JOHE-^TV (picture 91.25me 10kw: sepnd 95.75me 5kw) 
(Opened April 1, 1957) 

4. CAubu Nippon Noso Telemsion 

JOAK-TV (picture—177^25 me 10 kw; mund —131.75 me 5kw) 
(Opened December 1950) 

5* Radio KyUskH Ti^Urkion 

JOFE-TV (picture—17L25tiic 5kw; Hound 175.75me Zak\v) 
(Opened Mikr. h 1953) 

0* Onakd TolePision (OTV) 

JOBX-TV (picture^—^185.25 me 10 kw^ «ound lS7.75Jiie 5kw) 
(Opened December 1, 1956) 


International service 

It cn June 1, 1935 that the Japan 
Hroadcseting Corporation ataried ita over- 
fleaa service. It also around that time 
that Germany, Italy and the Soviet Union 
began their respective international broad- 
caata. 

At the outset, the overaeaa service by the 
Japan Broadcasting Corporation consisted 
of one-hour a day programs in English and 
Japanese directed to the Pacific coast of 
the United States and the HawalU. In¬ 
itially, the power of the transmitting eta- 
tiop was 20 kw. 

The service was gradually expanded to 
meet the needs of the times. Especially 


during World War 11, it witnessed a cofi- 
sidfrable expansion vrith a new task of 
pnipagandan 

Lb 1944 when the foreign service was 
at its height, the Japan Broadcasting Cor- 
patation was broadcasting 34 hours a day 
in 24 laagtiages to 15 different directions* 
The maximtjin power of the overAeas trans¬ 
mit iers was 50 kw^ 

Oh February 195^ the overeeas aer* 
vice which had been suspended was reopeH- 
ed under the new name of '"Radio Japan". 

As of January, 1957, Radio Japan was 
beaming its programs to IS directions in 
16 languages one hour a day for each di- 
reetion—that is, 13 houre a day in all 
Tw^o tmasmitlera of ICKIkw and two others 
of 50 kw w'ere in use* 
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At present, the oversea* service is ope¬ 
rated by the Japan Broadcastliig Corpora¬ 
tion under the control of the (rovemmont 
iHid with a financial aid from the national 
budget. In other words, pursuant to Arti¬ 
cle 33 of the Eadio Broadcast Ijiw, the 
Postal Service Minister lasuea an order to 
the Japao Broadcasting Corporation to 
carry out an international service, specify¬ 
ing Its directions, the contents and other 
neceasar>’ matter; and in accordance with 
this directive, the Japan Broadcasting 
Corporation formulates programs^ to be 
put on the air. But in programming, the 
corporation is given freedom and independ¬ 
ence within the purview of not injuring 
Japan's international friendship. (Article 5 
of the Radio Broadcast Law). The pro¬ 
grams are sent overseas over the facilities 
of the Intemational Telegraph and Tele¬ 
phone Corporation’s transmitting stations 
at Naznki and Yamata in Ibaraki Pre¬ 
fecture. 

Ponfal Service Minister's 19S6 Di¬ 
rective to carry ottf Overseas 
Service 

(n> Directions—^West coast of the United 
States, Hawaii, Autstralin, North China, 
Centra) China, the Philippines, Indi^ 
nesla, South China, Indo-China, Thai¬ 
land, Burma, India, Pnliifltaii, Middle 
East, Europe, Latin America, East coast 
of the United States (L3 directions) 

(b> Broadcast Matters—news and com¬ 
mentaries, with music and others to be 
added when necessary', 

(e) Languages to be used—Japanese, 
English, and local languages 
<di Basic policy for programming 

The programming for the overseas 
service by the Japan Broadeasting Cor¬ 
poration shoald be aimed to introduce 


the real situation of Japan to foreign 
count riea, to accelerate cultural ex¬ 
changes, to improve International under¬ 
standing und friendship, to promote trade 
and thuB to contribute toward Japan’s 
development. 

(e) Languages to he used— Japanese, 
English, French, German, Italian, Span- 
iBh, Portuguese, Russian. Arahian, Hin¬ 
di. Urdu. Siamese, Indonesian. Chinese 
{northern). Cantonese, Fukienese 

Three dimensional program 

There are only a few countries in the 
world where a three dimensional broad¬ 
cast is being made on a regular basis. It 
is more than 3 years since NHK started 
its 3-dimensional broadcast. It is becom¬ 
ing increasingly populnr due to Its growing 
appreciatioD by the audience and to the 
constant efforts and studies on the part of 
those concerned to Improve its programm¬ 
ing and broadcasting techniques. 

On December SI, 19B5—on New Year’s 
gvc—NHK linked up its stationa across the 
countrv and made a reisy broadcast of 
*' watch-night bellfl " through this 3-dimen¬ 
sional system. 

Another noteworthy example of such 3- 
dimensional programs waa a aocial oae en¬ 
titled "A glimpse into the night life of 
Tokj'o"—^a program designed to present the 
night life of Tokyo a» real aa possible. 

A study is also underway to achieve a 
practical use of a S-dimensional amplifying 
system. 

In the 1955 Art Festival sponsored by 
the Education Ministn% "Concrete Music 
for a-Dimensional Music" won a group 
award in the field of radio programs. An 
individual award went to Hr. Kubota Yu- 
kio, a radio producer, for his S-dimenalon- 
al dramatic program "A Blue Pillar". 


20 Milt Favored frigrsiM es Radis 

(Regularly-scheduled programs only) 

—14th survey in November, 1960— 

(Tokyo) 

1. "otosan wa ohitoyosbi" (Good-natured fatherl 45.3% Monday NHK 

2. "utau Mihashi Michiya" (Songs by M. Mihashi) 37.6% Snt, L.P 
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3. 

"mittsu no uta" (3 songs) (quiz show) 

36.4% 

Mofi. 

NHK 

4. 

"'rajio yose*' (Kadio VaudevUle) 

35.9% 

Siiu. 

NHK 

5. 

'^wataahi w& dnrede shfi £ Who am 1?) (quiz show) 

35.8 % 

Mon. 

NHK 

6. 

'"mono-mane nodo-jiman"' (.mimicfy) 

32.6 % 

Wed. 

LF 

7v 

"'tneiahoku abeklni uta gassen"' (Vocal contest among 





couples) 

31.3% 

FrL 

QR 

8. 

'‘hoso engeikai'' (eutertaimiieDt) 

39.7% 

Wed. 

NHK 

9, 

"'sazae-san" (short comedy) 

30,6% 

ever}'' 

weekday 

LF 

10. 

'"haiiagata kashu uta no yuranseu’'* (Songs by star 





singers) 

30.3 % 

Wed. 

LF 

IL 

*^heibcn awA^‘ (Heibon Hour) 

20. 6 % 

Wed. 

QR 

12, 

"‘shonen tantei-dan'" (Boy Detectives) 

28.4 % 

every 

weekday 

KR 

13. 

"chakkari fujip iikkari fujin” (soap opera) 

27.9% 

every 

weekday 

KR 

14. 

'"hnnash! no izumi'^ (Information Fleace) 

27,8% 

Wed. 

NHK 

15. 

'Vukyoku tengu dojb*^ ( slory-telling) 

27.5% 

Tue. 

KR 

IS. 

“7 O'clock (moTTiing) News" 

27.0% 

every 

day 

NHK 

17. 

*'mlyata engeikai yose no hitotoki"' (Vaudeville) 

£6,7 % 

Fri* 

QR 

18. 

''konshu no kayo heiatito (Ten Best Songs of the 





Week) 

26.6 % 

Mon. 

QR 

19. 

""ahiroto monnmane konkuru'’ (Mimicking Contest) 

26.5% 

Mon. 

QR 

20. 

"konahQ no mydja” (Stars of the W^eek) 

25.9 % 

Sun. 

NHK 

(Note): NliK'it special proven '^Setunliiy night fetture" 

atcHxI «t 

the 



ratinf; of 32.5 in this survey. 


Present Status of Motion Picture Industry 


Development of motion picture 
industry 

Debnt 0 / Motion Pictures in Japan 

Th^ history of th^ motion picture indufl- 
tr^' In jApSkn befflnsi in 1B0{> when a aet of 
Klnotoscope, device^ bj- ThomAd A. Edison 
of the United States the propone year, was 
impurteti. The su-caJled movini^ pictures 
were ^hown to the Japanese public for the 
first time in the city of Kobe on November 
25. IBUS. 

In lS97t a set of rloematogrraph, a simi¬ 
lar movie equipment developed by the 
Lnmiere brothers of France simultaneously 
with Edison* was Introdured to the Japa¬ 
nese public in the city of Onako, Thia was 
followed by the Introduction of vitascope, 
another Edison's marvel, also in 1897. 


These films introduced suceeasively to 
Japan were named kat&udQ ^hosMn^ 
flirmlar in meaning to the EnsfJish "'moving 
pictures'^ 

Production of Moinng Pictures 
Begins 

The charm of motion pictures imported 
from abroad gave rise to a trend to make 
such films* in Japan. 

In the first stage of production, tradi¬ 
tional kabuki plays offered one of the main 
subject matter^- A film version of "^Mo¬ 
ms jigari'" r; Viewing of Sewlefc Maple Leav¬ 
es) * a piece of Japanese dance performed 
by not^ kabuhi actors DanjOro IX and 
Kikugoro Vp is still being preserved. This 
picture was produced in 1899 which saw 
Japan's first feature film depicting the life 
of a notorious txibber who plagued the 
country at that time* 
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The Boxer Upriftiofir that flared up In the 
Chinese continent in 1900 also contributed 
to the development <if the motion picture 
industry in Japan. At the moment the inci¬ 
dent Dccurredp Japaneae movie technician^ 
went to the front and filined the scenes nf 
battle for screening at home. This was 
the very start of newsreela in Japan.; 

With the birth of the Japan Motion 
Picture Company iNikkatan) in I9l2p 
fuU'Scale production of toovies got under 
way. One of the cotnpRny^s many maa tor- 
pieces was an adaptation from Tolstoy's 
famous novel “Reaurrection". ArtistieaL 
]y, however^ Japan-made feature filnifl at 
that time ft ere far from being satisfactory 
and the people at large were generaUy fas¬ 
cinated by the charm of imported films. 

Improvement of Motion Pichires 
The marvellousnese of foreign dims 
stimulated film makers of Japan to produce 
pictures of a really artistic nature. They 
employed for this purpose actresses to play 
the feinale role Cup to theup actofs had 
played the female role in accordance with 
the tradition of and subtitles, 

"'Sei-isChKagayaki” (Sptender of Lifet pro¬ 
duced under these novel ayKtema in 19tS 
wa«, though not a very successful one, 
A memorable him in the history of Japan's 
motion picture Industry. 

The year 1^20 saw the establishment of 
the Shochiku Cinema Compatiy ft-hich has 
ever since been playing an importaut role 
in the Japanese fUmdom. The company' 
helped develop the '‘neiv movie" drives on 
a commercial basis and turned out numer- 
QUH memorable films. It opened the way 
for the dei^elopment of '^modern 
while Nikkatsu, established long before It, 
also ofTored many fiigiiiliCAnt pictures. 

The great earthquake of Kan to District 
in 192S markcci an epoch in the history of 
Japaii''s movie indiistn-n Becauao of big 
damage done by the quake, cinema compa¬ 
nies moved their studios from Tokyo to 
Kyoto, axLcient capital of Japnn, to continue 
their production. 

It was from around this time that vari¬ 
ous new companies joined in the ftlm produc¬ 
tion and superior foreign pictures came to 


be imported in large quantities^ thereby 
contributing to the improvement of the 
level of JaiMuiese films both la quality and 
technique Directors who are now called 
big talents gluttapously absorbed varloua 
methods of foreign film-making from 
Imported pictures. 

With the advent of the Shown Era 
Japanese filou came to display a 
high technical standard and reflect on the 
spirit of the dmeau The so-called *'tend- 
ency films*' mainly d^crlbiag the gloomy 
aspecU of society at that time appeared on 
the screen and won the people's favor 
Such pictxireSr hmveverp failed to maintain 
lasting popularity' because they conflicted 
with the recreational nature of cinemato¬ 
graphy^ Thus^ the so-called "poui^eiise 
films" came to be produced by Shochiku. 
The "nonsense films"', however, were not 
u symbol of buoyancy of the movie market; 
the movie Indu 5 tr>’ at that time waa actually 
in an ordeal of depression and labor 
diapntea, although the people*a interest in 
movies waa fast mounting- 

Tolkie Age 

Japan*.H first talkie was iurned out at the 
Shochiku Studio in 11131. The film entitled 
•Madam-to-Nyobo" i!Madam and Wife) was 
directed by Gosho Heinosuke who is now 
reckont?d as one of the most talented 
directors of the day. 

This ushered lo the golden age of the 
Japanese movie industrj^ covering the 
period of from to 1937 In which 

various newly equipped studios mush¬ 
roomed and nuTueroiia films of modem 
sense and technique were produced by able 
directors. 

Films produced in those days were aimed 
mainly at matching the taste of the Jnpa- 
oese public and, the ref ore, they left much 
to be desired for winning mternational 
synipathy aod underfitanding^ Most of 
them being adaptations from masterpeicea 
of Japanese literaturOh were called “literary 
fslms". B^ause of their methods of expres¬ 
sion and tempo adjusted to the f-eciinga of 
the Japanese fiUL^sea and their mode of 
liring, they ware received with hearty 
admiration and applause. 
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Iniiiwiwe of R'''ar 

The Mancharian Incident that broke out 
in ISai net a tui^rable tuming-pomt not 
only to the worlei of cineniii but also to all 
fields of Japanese culture- During the 
decade which saw the outbreak of the 
China Tncidcnt in 1957 and the World 
War H in IMl, the Japanese culture as a 
whole was let! to a wrong direction with 
the creative power of artiata reatjicted and 
utilized apeciaily for belligerent purposes. 

In 1938p the hfotion Picture Law designed 
to place the movie iodiiatry under nntiooai 
coatroL was Icgialiitcd and in the subsiequent 
year the houm of performance waa subject¬ 
ed to reduction under this law. In 1910^ 
the Cahinet's Information Bureau started 
functioning and the screening of "cultural 
filma'* began for the speclhc purpose of dif¬ 
fusing ultra-nationaUfltjc thogghta and 
ideajii among the ptjbiic. 

With the outbreak of the World War 11 
ID 194J, British and American films were 
shut out from the Japanese screen and the 
Covemment's control on the production of 
movies was strengthened both mentally and 
materially. 

Even under aucb official oppression, the 
people's aspiration for amusement remain¬ 
ed fer\'ent and the desire lo produce artiatic 
pictures grew on the part of film producers* 
This resulted in the production of some 
films of a high artistic value, though with¬ 
in the limits of Government control. 

Rehirtk 

The situation underwent a change with 
the termination of the World War II in 
1945. The occupation forces estublisbed 
new rules of movie production aimed at 
popularizing the democratic rules of puli^ 
tied. The movie censordhip by the Japa^ 
nese Government was suspended and the 
production of motion pictures was placed 
OP A free basis. 

In 1945, long-awaited American plctun^ 
made their comeback to the Japanese screen 
and the public and movie producers in the 
country^ biunchod briak activities with much 
hope and expectatioDs, 

AlthDugh under the "guidance'* of oc¬ 
cupation authorities, numerous films that 


provided mental pabulum to the people at 
large engaging in the comit ruction of a new 
Japan were produced one after auother 
from 1947 to 1949. It w^A also during this 
period that the Japan Federation of Motion 
Picture Prodiiters Associations was organ¬ 
ized and, as a result, cto^e reiatlonship came 
to be established among movie producers. 

The year 1948 saw a big w^orkers* strike, 
unprecedented In Japan's history of ailver 
screeUp which gripped the Toho Motion Fic^ 
ture Company Following the settleinimt 
of ibis strike a group of five leading motion 
picture companies, namely^ Shochiku, Dai- 
el, Tdhd, Shintoho and Tdei which later in¬ 
creased to six with the participation of 
Nikkatsu, came to take the leadership in 
the nation's world of ejnema. 

The Third: Stage of Development 

With the oitforceiuent Of the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Code of Ethics In 1949, the occupation 
forces* con trot on motion pictures come to 
be shifted gradually to the hands of the 
Japanese. This was curried gut in anticU 
patiun of Suspension of Allied occupation of 
Japan in the near future. 

Meanwhile, the quality' of Japanese movie 
producers improved and production of fiimA 
increased remarkably with the result that 
the eixport of Japanese films, undreamed of 
in the past, became a realty. 

in 1951 when the Peace Treaty between 
Japan and Allied Powers was concluded, the 
International Film Festival held in Venice 
conferred the Grand Prke to "Kaahomon" 
(The Raahomon Gate). The year was 
rnemorablE also because "Carmen Kokyo ai 
Kaeru" ^Carmen Returns Home), the first 
full-scale color film ever to be produced in 
Japan* appeared on the screen. 

Ever since "RashSmon** wron the first 
prize in the 1951 Venice FUm Festivjd* Jap¬ 
anese pictures have won enthusiastic popu¬ 
larity far their artistic value on similar 
occasionji later. This produced a reclpraeal 
merit to stimulate Japanese movie pro¬ 
ducers to make films from au mternatlDuaJ 
angle. Thus, with the advent of 1957. the 
film theater screen in Japan came to be 
widened in keeping step with the world's 
trend. 
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Production of movies 

Jfipftn now maia £nt Mnang countfiea 
of the world in the productii^u of feature 

Feature films prcHluced in 1956 tOtaJed 
614* Thia was the number required to meet 
the demand under the present syatem to 
ahow two such films a day* Such a aystem 
bavin fT been found to he undesirable* efforts 
to rut the number of film production came 
to be exerted in ISBl, 

It is believed, however* that production 
of fiimji will be restricted automatically due 
to the appearance of wide-screen films which 
came to be produced from around May, 
1957. 

There are bigr film companies in Japan 
whi<di are equipped with, modem fllm-mak- 
injr facilities. They are Shbehiku. Tdho, 
Baiei, Toei, Shint^hd and Nikkatsu. Be¬ 
sides thcaCp a few other firms* such as Tdkyo 
El^a, Tokarazuka Eisra and Kyoto Eig^a^ 
are tummi^ out films from their weli-equJp- 
ped studios. Activitiea of the Independent 
Productions (Bc^aritsu Pro.) should also be 
remembered here as well as the films by pro¬ 
gressive circles* 

The number of film production totaled 208 
in 1061, 2TB iu 1962, 302 in 1953, 870 in 
1954. 428 in 1955 and 514 in 1966* Of 
these* costume plays or the so-called samu¬ 
rai pictures accounted for about 40 per cent 
ever>' year. 

ProductiQH cif color films ia also being 
made actively* The number of such pic¬ 
tures to be produced in 1957 Is In toial 
100 . 

Movie theater 

The war played havoc with the country^a 
movie theaters. They dropped to a meager 
1,505 in number throughout the country m 
1946* The reconstroctiDii of theaters pro¬ 
gressed with such an ntmzmg pace after 
the war that U is even said mi present 
that the mushrooining of theaters is 
hampering the development of the motion 
picture luduatry^ 


The number of film thcnters which totaled 
only 1*09S in 1947 rose to 2,1^0 in 194S* 
2,226 in 1949, 2,410 in 1950, 3.320 in 1951, 
3,036 in 1952i 3*969 In 1953* 4JOT in 1964, 
5,1B1 in 1955 and further to 6*123 in 
1966. 

Movie thenter^i cluster mainly around 
urban centenj and this has raised criticism 
that the distribulion of such theateni ia 
lopsided* 

In urban centera, there wmA one movie 
theater to every' 12*616 persona in 1956, 
while in other districts the number of per¬ 
sons totaled 18,249. By sitting, there waa 
one seat for every 27.6 persons in cities 
and for every 44.0 persona in other districts. 

Theaters with wide screens which are 
capable of showing flImB of Cinemascope 
proportions totaled 1(021 out of the national 
tolfd of 6,123 in 1956. The number is ex¬ 
pected to increase sharply as such films 
have become n fashion of the day* 

Audience 

Mofvie goers were estimated at 1(985 mil¬ 
lion ixi 1956. This, when compared with 
the total national population of 99 milUcM]* 
meant that each pemon visited the theater 
for 12 times during the year. 

It was estimated that of these, 65 per 
cent saw Japanese pictures and the re¬ 
maining 35 per cent foreign fiitas. The 
percentage of those favoring foreign pic¬ 
tures ft'a.s bigger than those enjoying Japa¬ 
nese fllma in urban centers. By age, those 
ranging from 17 to 23 saw the movies most 
frequently and by sex. men saw more than 
women. 

The rates of movie goers, classified by 
age and sex in 1956 are as follows: (in 
per cent) 


Age 

Male 

Female 

TcitAl 

IB-IB 

9,8 

90 

183 

20-24 

18*6 

7.4 

180 

25-29 

7.6 

33 

150 

30-89 

120 

120 

240 

40-49 

7*1 

TO 

144 

SO-50 

47 

4J 


Total 

513 

4^2 

lOOO 
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Import of films and their market 

Fftnu of films mi^coont for st con¬ 

siderable percenta$re ^mce the cmemato- 
graph vpiLS a fom of entertalnmeiit 
lotToduced to Japan from France, Italjr and 
the United States. 

The Government now UmitE the nocnber 
of film imports because remittance of dis¬ 
tribution income to foreign CTcporler coun- 
tries is under control. Despite the fact 
that the intere.st in foreign films is mount¬ 
ing Bteadiiyp the GovemTiicot is not ludin- 
ed to allow more imports because the 
nmoiiut of distnbution income rcmltt^ to 
exporter countries reached ¥12,500,000 and 
that accumuiated in the emintn' S^t900,000 
in 1056. 

The nninbcr f>f films imported in recent 
ycara^ m dasisifie^i by country, is tabulated 
as follows: 



1962 

1053 

1054 

105& 

1069 

U. S. A. 

147 

m 

m 

132 

124 

France 

10 

13 

23 

21 

27 

BriUiin 

U 

15 

IS 

lU 

22 

Italy 

5 

5 

10 

11 

12 

Germany 

5 

% 


2 

S 

USSR 

2 

1 

2 

1 


Mexieu 


1 

1 


2 

Swe.ien 

1 


t 

1 


Austria 

1 

2 



A 

Argentina 


1 

1 

1 

2 

Denmark 

r 


2 



Finlan:! 

1 

1 


1 


Others 

4 


4 

4 

2 

Total 

101 

m 

2m 

im 

100 


A.s is clear in the above table:, .American 
pictures nre most favored in Japan. There 
is n large number of fans who, little Inter¬ 
ested In Japanese films, American pic¬ 
tures alone. 

One of the reaisnnB why foreign films 
are cared for so much in Jaiian is that the 
story of such pictuhcs can be well under¬ 
stood through spoken titles and subtitles 
superimposed in the Japanese language and 
that ever>' Japanese can fully understand 
his or her own country's language. 

The Japanese Government is utilising 
part of the foreign film companies' accumu¬ 


lated income loaned to It under the specially 
concluded agreemernt. 

Movie film 

The Japanese tnodoa picture Industry 
might not have scored aoch a retnarknblc 
improvement after the War, if no movie 
films bad been produced in the country. 
Two compauies arc now turning out movie 
filmSp both black and wfaite and color. 
They are the Fuji Photo Film and the 
KoolshifDlfu Photo Companies. 


frediiCUBa ef Mevit Film by Tear 

in 1,000 feet 


Year 

Black ^ White 
Nega¬ 
te ve, positive* 
sound 1 

Black ^ Whitd 
(10 mfn* 
poaittvc) 


338M 

16Au6 ^ 

1055 


lejsm 

1050 

soEtsao 

22^ 


ProducUnn of color film (positive) total¬ 
ed 5,£1^0,000 feet in 1055 and 10,800,000 
feet in 1050. 

Besides these, color film of the Eastman 
and Agfa brands fa being imiiartedL The 
volume of imports came to 24,701)^000 feet 
in 1956. 

Developing studio 

The superiority of Japanese color film 
technique hm b^n appreciated widely in 
the world- The Eastman and Agfa color 
processes are being adopted by the Tnyd 
Genzosho and the Tofeyo Getncosho+ respec¬ 
tively. Another studio called Xlhon Shiki- 
sat is also displaying high color film devel¬ 
oping technique. 

Export of motion pictui'es 

JftpaneMG motiwi picture, are now being 
received with cusiiiiderable aarprise and nd- 
miratitiB in varioiin countries of the world. 
They wen their fame when Aoeftomoi, got 
the First Prise at the International Film 
Feitival held st Venice in 1951. 

Following the victerjf of RttffhdiMoa, 
vartDua Japanese Hlms, euch as Jiaoku- 
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Him Gate of Uffet^u 

Aiftmogatari CThe TaJe of Uiretflij), won 
priKOS OB aimilar oecaaions in aubse^UE’Dl 
ynara. The color technique displayed in 
i/ipoJtruTnoiv was pmlacd aa exceeding the 
wt>rld"s standard. 

Export of Japanese motion pictures began 
to mcranse In around 1947^ bi 195G, they 
were shipped to variDiia countries, such as 
Pormoas, France, BrasiU Tndiap Hongkong, 
Burma and Argentina. 

Despite such an active demand for Japa¬ 
nese films on overseas markets, Japanese 
films are not gaining so much income as 
foreign picture do in JapaiL The amount 
earned in around liiSfi totaled only $2 
miliioPH 

Meanwhile* foreign countries are taking 
increasing interest in the Japanese movie 
industry and. as a result, various joint pro¬ 
duct ions appeared on the screen. '"The 
Tea-house of the August Moon” w'aa pro¬ 
duced jointly with the United States, "'Ty- 
pkoa k Nagasaki"' jointly with France, 
Madam Butterfiy" jointly with Italy and 
Vd^t/iz (Princess Yang> jointly with Hong¬ 
kong. 

Thua^ It is expccled that Japanese films 
wifi find greater markets in various parts 
of the world. 

Motion picture code of ethics 

Motion pictures were subject to strict 
censorship of the MiniEtTy uf Ilorae Affairs 
with special reference to police and ideologi¬ 
cal aspects when the movie industry was 
under control of the GovemmenL They 
were cxamlried also by the gendarmerie 
from the military point of view and aUo 
by the Education Ministry for educational 
necesaities, 

With the i[itensification of the World 
War ll, the GoverdmeDt began to give *'guid« 
once” to the movie industry through the 
Cabinet'a Informal ion Bureau whkh was 
set tip duriug the war. Even at that time, 
the cen^rshlp by the Ministry of Home 
AfTaini^ and the gendarmerie were continu¬ 
ed as before* 

The termination of the war in 1945 freed 
the movie industry from the yoke of Govern¬ 


ment control and granted the freedoda of 
productian and screen to U, However, in 
view of the grave influimcea the motion pic¬ 
tures exerted on the minda of the people, 
movie producers voluntarily embarked on a 
move bo produce films of a high moral and 
artistic value. 

Tbia move resulted in the enforcement of 
the Motion Picture Code of Ethics by the 
Motion Picture Association of Japan in 
1949= The Association organized the Mo¬ 
tion Picture Code of Ethic?! Committee to 
enforce the rules in producing and screen¬ 
ing the films. 

By the end of I95d* the committee ex¬ 
amined 2,d85 scenorioa, 2,448 feature filmSp 
4,040 shorts and trailers and 412 Imported 
films. 

A acathlng criticism was raked, however, 
over the activities of this committee bc- 
cauiie four filnu depicting the life of juve¬ 
nile delinquent» or the sii-eaJled roXyo- 
zoku appeared on the screen from around 
the summer of 1950. The committee, of 
course, had taken steps to prevent youths 
below IS years of age from seeing these pic- 
tureS;r but the public censured that the com¬ 
mittee should not have allowed them to ap¬ 
pear even before the eyes of the grownupa. 

Such a trend finally pointed to the kg- 
isUtion of a special law to control produc¬ 
tion of such filmfl. Movie producers, how- 
evcTp fearing that the anticipated Govern¬ 
ment action might lead to the revival of the 
prewar censorship of movies, carried out 
a drastic reorganiaation of the ethics com¬ 
mittee to JUter all films to be ahowm in 
Japan, intludidg imported pictures. The 
new committee, named the Motion Picture 
Morality Mamtenaace CommitteE and 
including in iU membership private men of 
leaniing and experience with no direct 
relationship with the movie industry. 
started functioning in January, 1957, under 
support of movie ladustrial circles^ the 
society at large and the Gov^eranient. 

Movies and youtlis 

Motion picture manufoctifring circles are 
now taking various steps to protect young 
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mm nmd womcji from the evil eEects of 
movies. 

Firstly* they have aet qp a spoeioj coun¬ 
cil in the Motion Picture Morality Main- 
tcnaoce Committee to tackle the harsh pro¬ 
blem of relationship between youths and 
movies. This coiiaoil examiaes and re¬ 
commends pictures considered to be useful 
to younger generatioaft uiider the followia^ 
criteria; 

1 } To sharpen the senee of beauty and 
cultivate seatimentB. 

2> To improve the irood seuM of society 
and the sense of tnorallty. 

3) To increase the fair knowledge and 
culture. 

4) To enrich the sense of humanity, 

5 1 To offer healthy entertainment 

As for films which were considered to he 
harmful to youths* the council puts up a 
dotke to this effect and adviees youths not 
to see such films. These pictures are being 
selected under the following principles: 

1 ^ Films which are Liable to stir sexy 
feelings more than is necessary. 

2) Filme which may lead youths to 
sort to acts of force.. 

3 k Films desedbiog eKcessive acta of 
cruelty. 

The problem of movies and youths is 
being eludied earnestly by both the pn>- 
ducers and the Government as well as edu¬ 
cational circles because protective measures, 
if taken carelesslyp may deprive youths of 
their major pasatime—motion pictures, 

A ufl [O'visual education and 
educational films 

Utilization of motion pictures for educa- 
tinaal purpose# began In around 1927 la 
the form of ‘"ndpcatlaaal film meetings'' 
at varitiuft parts of the country. It gained 
fiL&t momentum when “mobile him meeb 
lags" came to be held and ^'Ulm libraries'^ 
eatabliahed. Especially* the use of movies 
with specJid reference to f^ocloJ education 
came to be made activity from around 1916 
with the Govemmont and public othec^ tak¬ 
ing the leacL 

Screiming of filaia at uchcKkl cun be traced 
back to 1920 when portable 35-mm proiec- 


tors w^ere imported. In 1926* primary 
schools In citie.4 posseaning movie projeciura 
grew to a considerable large number. 

Education through the medium of mo¬ 
tion pictures made big strides after the ap¬ 
pearance of 16-miTL projectors in around 
1927. 

The appearance of "dim libraries" and 
“traveUiJig movie theaters" placed film edu¬ 
cation both at school and in society at large 
mil a conllnuDUS and systemaGc basis. As 
a result, 16-nini film projectors owned by 
prlman' schools alone reached as many as 
4.630 in 1940. 

The Government, in the mean time, took 
a series ct measures to offer good ffima to 
children* such as recommendfng films for 
primary school children and rGstrictJng 
them to see films which it considered were 
not of use to them. It even w’cnt so far aa 
to produce and distribute films for children 
from the standpoint of film education^ 

Private circles, on the other hand, em¬ 
barked od a move to protect children froin 
the evil effects of motfoo pictures in 1928. 

Tn 1939 when the nation jum|ied into the 
state of war* the Government legislated the 
Motioit Picture Law as a means of fitepplng 
up Its control on movies and showing ''cul¬ 
tural films" corapulsorilyv This placed film 
education^ especially at schooh on a back¬ 
ward courseH Social education through. 
movleSp howevern remained rather active as 
H result of the Cov'emment action to show 
'^national policy" films compulaorily. 

Japan's surrender in the World War II 
In 1046 reduced film education facilities to 
almost nothing. This, coupled with the post¬ 
war change of edaoiUonal policy, caused 
film education to take a new' start. 

The dccupratlon forces Leasedi as a meana 
of conducting new education on the people 
of Japan, a total of 1,300 LG-mm film pro¬ 
jectors and offered many films prepared by 
GHC^a Civil Information and Education 
Section to the Japanese GoA^emment, This 
caused the Goveniinent to take a series of 
ndminktratlA'a measures for audlonvisual 
education for the first time in Japan. 
These mensurcs which served to Improve 
such education in Japan remarkably got 
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rid of Allied control with Japan’s indopon- 
dence in 1951 p 

The aadio-viauai educatldn smew active 
as its cffectji were rocognlied widely by edit- 
catiopal circles. From arotind 1949, fllni 
libraries made their tomeback and theoreti¬ 
cal b&ala for such a form of education came 
to be established. 

The number of fiJm libraries rose to 493 
and dltnfl on file to 14,2S0—13,409 short edn- 
cationaJ fUms and 850 feature films—m 
1955, These Libraries heid film meetings 
on a rotation basis and loaned their Mms 
and other teaching materiaLs, such as slides 
and records. 

Meanwhile, producer of educational 
fUms* having been barred from ahowing 
their productions at ordirmry film theaters, 
shifted their production to public relations 
films after the War. With the Increase in 
film UhrarieSp however *they again came to 
engage in the nmnufscttire of educadonal 
hlms. 

Production of educatidna] films from 1951 
to 1956 is shown in the following table i 


Year 

No. of 
Filma 

No. of 
Reel It 

No. of 
Producers 

1051 

203 

448 

64 

im 

m 

no8 

83 

1050 

m 

774 

107 

1954 

480 

im 

iia 

1955 

571 

1,212 

128 

1956 

763 

im 

107 


Of these dims produced during the six- 
year period. 50 per cent Accounted for 16- 


mm films for distribulion to schools and 
aocioJ educational facilities. 

The number of IG-mm film projectors 
which bad sunk to only 3,009 in the country 
in 1946 rose to 4,800 m 1953 and 8,830 in 
1956. These were owned by schools, fUm 
libraries^ public halls and prefectoroJ edu- 
catiDu boards^ 

Japan now produces a total of 400 movie 
projectors a montiL 

At present audio^viBuid education is 
conducted under the leadership of Audio- 
Yisuol Education Section of the Education 
Ministry and the Motion Picture Associa¬ 
tion of Japan, Japan Film Education 
Association and the League of Educational 
Film Froducers. 

Newsreel 

Eleven klndfl of weekly newsreels, alsf 
Japanese and five foreign, were being dis¬ 
tributed TCguLarly throughout the country 
aa of 1966. Of the five foreign newsreels*, 
four were American and one Britishi 

The Japanese newsreeb were produced by 
makers having special contracts with news¬ 
paper companlee and distributed through 
the network of ordinary feature film 
theaters. Foreign newsreelB were also 
shown at ordinary theaters. 

These newsreels distributed In 1956 total¬ 
ed 573, including 260 foreign onea. 

Besides these, three Idiida of daily news- 
reels were dieiributed for telecoating and 
20 other kinds of fiewsreeb were distributed 
on a local basis. 


Publication 


Books 

The history ef printing in Japan starts in 
the 5th century A.D-, with the printing of 
'The Million Copies of the Dharanr', some 
of which, elated 770 and in good pre- 
servatioii at are the oldest print¬ 

ed objects extant in Japan, The printing 
of books, however, was for many centuries 
very limited in amount and scope, comprise 


ing ehiefiy Buddhist and Cunfucian aerlp- 
turce lor the exclusive use of the ruling 
clAiis. In the 17th centurjv under the 
peaceful rule of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
culture difused among the ccuwnnn people 
and from the last quarter of the I7th cen¬ 
tury fitories, historical narratives and 
other products of popular itterature were 
printed and published in increasing abun¬ 
dance. UTien, in the ISth century^ Edo, 
the Shogiin's capital, became the cuitund 
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gentry of tho coujitri% puhlishLnj^ busin^tas 
nourished chiefly in Edo and re^hed its 
height of early Id the 19th century 

at the time of the full tnaturily of Edo 
culture. 

Id the middle cf the iBth ccntuiryi the 
Shogunate, preased by the high tide of 
world eunrenU, wan ready to give up its 
long established policy of national Isolation, 
The publicationii of this period^ coming out 
from such as the Shogunatc'a Kaiatijs Un- 
stitute for Western Lfeaming) and some 
publlahing offices, were marked by 
growing predominance of Japanese tronslu- 
tions of Dutch wrorks on sciences. These 
books were printed on Japane^ paper from 
w'ood type or wood block and were bound in 
the traditional Japanese style. 

Meiji Period (1868-1912) 

The books published In the early year^ of 
the Meiji fNeriod were still bound in the old 
Japanese style^ as is seen in the casca of the 
first editions of Setifo Jijo by Fukusuiwa 
Yukichi Ymki Shirvaku by 

XJehida Masao and Saikoku 

Hi/tshi Hen or u Japanese translation of S. 
Smiles" Self Help by Nakamura Kein 
11832-1891j* 

It waa in 1S82 that Motoki Shbzb IJHIS- 
1874 s, first importer of modem Western 
printing technique into Japan, moved hia 
printing office from Nagasaki to Tokyo, 
His in novations and inventions contribut¬ 
ed much to the growth and diffusion of mo¬ 
dem culture in our country. 

The new national government establiished 
il^ own printing office under iU Edncatjen 
Ministry' and published, among other book^, 
a Japanese edition of ChamberEncyclo¬ 
paedia {10 V4)U.> I8S9-lS68:i- About the 
itame time, Shinriffoku translated by Nishi 
Amane 11826-1894} and ishin Bigaku 
tnuisLaled by Nakae Chomin ^ 1847-1901} 
were pabllaheEL fn the early Meiji days, it 
was not only the Education MJjiistry but 
almost all the rest of the governmental 
offices that shared in the publication pro¬ 
jects of the government* because all of them 
were urgently concemed about the diffusion 
of modem edacation throughout the nation, 
amee the Meiji EeformatioTyi were, as is 


pointed out in E. H, NomiKEi'a Japan*is 
Emerger^e as a Madf^m Btaf 0 f planned out 
and put on the people by the detemilned 
hands of the uatimial government. As a 
part of the government's vaat education pro¬ 
gram, Geiikai and and also Kofi 

Ruien were compiled and published, while 
Shirifa Hemanfo, founded as a govem- 
meuLiU institute for compilatiou of histori¬ 
cal materials, began in 1901 the compilation 
and pubil cation of DainiTfon Bhir]/a and J>tt- 
mihon Konionjo and some other claagified 
historical documents. The^e two compila¬ 
tions are still going on and are certuiiily 
to be ranked among the greatest complla- 
tious of the world. 

Big cDinpiUiion projects were carried on 
also by private undertaking as h seen in 
the notable works of Tokyo Kei^ai Zos^hi 
Sha+ headed by Taguebi L^ichi (1855- 
19(>5.», whose Dtiinihon Jimviei Jishat Nihon 
Shakai Hi, Gitnsho Euifu^ Zoku Gumho 
KD^,[Tkt Taikei, Zoku Koku^hi Tai~ 
kei are highly valued still today as hisorical 
references. 

Book-binding had by this time taken to 
Western method and style and a book of 
this period usually haa a stiff cardboard 
cover with an etching design or designs on 
it. According to the subjects treated, they 
are classifiable into works for iniroductlon 
of modern Western civilisation, political es¬ 
says ou '"the people's free rights”, novels 
with political fnotives, trauBlations of Wes¬ 
tern works, and popular stories. Such rep^ 
r^entative works of the time as Karjfd 
Shumm, Hachifuniehi Sekai Isshu, Skin* 
and Setckn-bai came out in¬ 
variably in a cardboard cover. 

About this time various publishing firms 
were established and many of thein, such as 
Yfibikaku. Sansetdo, Fusanbo and ChSo- 
Kbrou-sha, were successfully carried on and 
have a luce biN^ome leading publish era in our 
country, Some of them„ on the other hand^ 
such asToflho Kanko-kal and Dainihon Bum- 
mei Kyokal, did much for the time hut have 
since dropped out The latter two publish* 
ing organisations wer-e started under the 
influence of Okuma Shigenabu, Tosbo 
Kankb-kni specializing in publicatioii of 
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dfissica and Dainihon Bunmei 
Kydkai in thal of tnnnflations of W^steni 
Tfrorks. 

Fuzanbo'a first publication wa^a 
Gamm (Principles of Econonilcs) by 
Amano Tanieyuki . which sold 

30,1)00 copies and popularized the word 
"'kciaai^' (economy). Hakubun-kan^s first 
product was Nihfm Taika RoTisk^ (Essaya 
by Eminent Writerii of Japan J, wbkb waa 
a aerial publication, intermediary in form 
bet^vecn a book and a periodicoJ, and was 
very well recei%'ed by the public. 

Around the difficult time of the Rusao- 
Japuneae war of l&04i—5, Eanseidd aturied 
the compilation and publication of Nihon 
H}t<ikka Jit^n (an eiieyclopaedia japonica), 
the larBfest-acaled publication that had ever 
been undertaken in our country, requiring 
for completion 22 years and an enormous 
number and great labor of compilers. It 
constituted a landmark to the history of 
our encyclopaedia-making- Almost equally 
memorable were the pubUtation by Fu^aiibd 
of Dainihon Jitm (a dictionary 

of Japanese pUce-tuinies.i and that by Yo- 
shikawa Kdbun-kan of Toaiio Kaidai »a 
bibliographical dictionary). The best- 
known publications of thia period in the 
literary field vvere the Minyuaha edition of 
ffofofOffisw, the Shunyodo editions of Tdsow 
Shiskh and Ktmjiki and Nikudan 

and Ktmo IxAen, the last tw'o being literay 
products of the RuhsoJ apanese War* These 
books topped the bcst-sEller lists of the 
Meijl period, 

Book-hinding came to have more style 
toward the latter years of the Mesjl period 
and some specimena of really artistic; de 
luxe binding were produced as is seen in 
the instances of wuch as fl^npaJiai-H'a-*Ve*o 


AmiUHt nf Publi&lied \tm 1931 te 1945 
(From thi? Home Office Registry) 


1931 


11439 

2&j0i54 

1^2. 


1940 

36^78 

1933 

2im 

mi 

28430 

1934 


1912 


1935 


1043 

L?318 

1K» 

sum 

1944 

S,438 


30.739 

1945 

878 

1938 

29.400 




de-.4rif by NaUume Soseki <lfi67“l916>p 
Shinshakii Genji M&noffatari by Yosanu 
Akiko (1S73-1942^ and Jmhthmon by 
KJtahara HakushO <1335—10*13). 

Taisho Period {1912-19^6) 

The notable publications of the Taisho 
Period were Dainihon Kokupo Jiten fa die* 
tionary of the Japanese language) p compiled 
and publiflhod by FuEanbo after 36 years of 
hard labor, MHji Kogvo Shi la history af 
technical industries of the Meiji period), 
compiled and published by Nihon Kogak- 
kai, Nikon Sugaku Shi (a history of mathe¬ 
matics in Japan I, written by Endd Toahi- 
sada rl343“1915J and published by Iwa- 
nsmi Shoteiip and Tnis/id Shin»hil Dniz^ 
kifo (the Taiaho edition of complete Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures), ia lOO volumes, over l,0bfl 
pages each, compiled and published by Tai¬ 
sho Isaaikyb Kankokai. 

The more popular serial pubUcations of 
this time were Tftekikawa Bunko and Ak^igi 
Sitsho, both series starting in the earl>’ Tai- 
aho Period and lasting for a decade or so. 
The great earthquake of 1933 was followed 
by a general business depresaiOR* agaLnst 
which 00 r publisher^ bad U> change their 
business policies. Kajzdsha started * .4 
Complete ConUmporaru /apanc^e Lfterfl- 
lure Sericfl in 45 volumes on a aubscription 
system, pricing eocb volume at one Krtt. 
Shinch^ha, on n niimlar plan, published A 
Wf/rld Literature Serie^^ and Heibon-daa 
A ConUmporaru Popular LiUrature 
all on the basis of one-yen-bcoks, so that 
this period came to be known as '"the one- 
yqn-book period^** 

Early Shoica Period to the End of 
the Secoitd Wo/rld War {192G— 
1945) 

Early in the Showa Period, two large- 
scale eacyclopaciilc pabliciiliona wei'e under- 
taiiiin, oae Heibou-sha'a Doi Hynltkti 
and the other Fuaanbo's A’ofrwfnin Hs/akka 
JUtit, yihm Shofmhntttu Zukan (illuatrut- 
ed plant* uf Japan.i by Makino Towitaro 
I a single 1,213 page volume, 

was the most notable among individua! 
compilation*. A big hit at this time was 
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Iwanami innovated by Iwanami 

Shoten, a nenes^ fitiU eDtitiimcd, of pocket- 
Riie eJasiiica of the worJd, whoae popularity 
in iill those yeaifs have boon such that many 
other bijr publiaherSp like Kaiab^aha, Shun- 
yo-db, and Shiuchb-abap have come to 
publi!;h tbeir several buftfeo series. 

Aroimd lOSO was the time Vfhen reflect¬ 
ing the social unrest withiji the countryi 
left-wing piibiicationa had u bwiti in Japan. 
It tasted, however, only for a brief poriod 
and declined fast after the outbreak of the 
Manchurian Incident in 19SI* which w'aa fol¬ 
lowed by the rapid growth of the ultra- 
nationalistic, promilitary Mteraturc, The 
lasting achievement of our left-wing publi¬ 
cations was Iwanami Shoten's 5^iT- 

HattaUmhi K5za (a Bymposium 
on the histoty' of the dovolopinent of 
capitalism in Japan). 

As the Manpburlan Incident developed 
into the World War II, govemment control 
was piit on every phaae of the national life. 
Around 1941, Nihon Sbuppan Eunka Kyo- 
kai (Japan Fublieationa Aasoclation) and 
Nihon Shuppan llaikyu KabushlkJ Gaisha 
1 Japan Fublicationj Distributing Company^ 
Inc..I were organised for the purp<ise of 
government control of thought, speech and 
publiabing business. Later^ in face Of the 
increasing necessity for more lightened 
control Nihon Shuppan Bunka Kyokai waa 


diasoLved and under the newly enacted So- 
ddin-bo (Total Mobiliiation Ljsw), Nihon 
Shuppan Kai (Japan Publications Society) 
was HCl up in its place for speech and 
publication control and was placed under 
direct supemsioo of J^ho Kyoku (infomiB' 
tion Bureau), which wm ahio set up under 
the same Total Mobilisation Law, 

Pq& timr Pmiod (i 94^ 5-1954 ) 

Survey, The Occupation gavermnetit 
neatored for the Japanese people the free¬ 
dom of speech and pubLication by abolishing 
the rigorous ceruiua ay stem practlsedp be^ 
fore and during the war^ by the Home 
Office and the Metropolitan Police Boards 
and the speech and publication guidance 
carried out by various governmental au- 
lb or i ties. Nihon Shuppan Kai was diasolv- 
ed and replaced by the newly organised 
Nihon Shuppan Kyokai, and in place of 
the ultra-nationalism that marked the 
publications during the war^ libersdiam and 
Marxism became the two dominant tones 
in the postwar Literature, in 1946, ia the 
midst of this aharp Iron^tition, Sttsame-yuki 
by TanbLaki Junichirp (1886- ), Shuku- 

zu by Tokuta Shusei (1S71-1943)* and 
r W-/J &shi^&-gotuku by Omki 
Shujitau (190l-li)44) were published. The 
war-worn people were hungry^ for books and 
despite the dire shortage of paper* a 


AnflunU st ind ^tifidlcili PuhllxbDd fmoi 1S4B (a 1954 
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1B47 

im 

1064 

Twill] 


General Works 

12 

441 


167 

2^ 

IJI 

Phllosaphy 

263 

063 

ijm 

767 

B43T 

5v8 

li Utory 

m 

435 

811 

&2S 

4.205 


Social science 


2417 

4690 

3^ 

24363 

ld.2 

Natural science 

m 

1474 

Wi 

i.oei 

11328 

7.4 

Engineei-ing 

m 

&S4 

1403 

lvl67 

9340 

6,0 

Industry 

148 

S±1 

IJ071 

SS5 

6320 

4.3 

Art 


1J6L4 

2^11 


1L305 

7-,4 

I^nguagcB 

01 

4S2 

857 

lU 

5,469 

3L6 

Literature 

1467 

agsiti 

4,469 

6,284 

S2353 

nA 

Juveniles 

338 

1.718 

gjwo 

3,229 

183^1 

12,4 

Examination guidebooks 

m 

U3a 



17330 


TaUl 


14,664 


2U36 

152.354 

100 

7r 

26 


176 

13LU 

100 


PeriodicaliiiJ 

mi 

7694 

6,773 

1,278 




CO Non C 0 HHnarci*l governmental publldatiODa and sclenlifir periodicsla are excluded. 
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hilarjoim boom felt in our pubiLihins 
busi ness iTnmed la tely fijlbwinif the cl Me of 
the war* It vvjifl terpponiry, however, and 
in the midat of the confusion that followed* 
our publiahiniif business had to be reorgan¬ 
ized. 

The neat^ized editiona became the 

mDflt popular form of postwar publications. 
In addition to the three bifnAo aeries of 
prewar origiOf nearly a dozen new 
series were now started^ beginning with 
Kadokawn and Sbiniin. Ivfanami S'hotcn 
.started their Sha^hiJ^ Munkfi U photo 
aeries r which was soon foliowed by such 
as The Amhi Phnto and Kud^katm 

Shi^hin Bunk0. When, side hy side with 
biinJto series, the shin^h^ edition, start¬ 
ed aho by iwanami Shoten^ began to 
draw public attention and favor, many 
publiahcrfi took up also this form of serial 
publication. The making of zrmhu <a col¬ 
lection of similar works of different authors 
or of complete w'orka of a single author) 
has become aiso very active—more active in 
fact than it was before the war—as is seen 
in Kadokawa Shoten^a S/rmra Eungaku 
(a complete eollectJm of literary 
workj of the Bhdwa Period)* Cbikuma 
Shobo's Gtndai Nikon Bungaku Zenshii (a 
complete collection of contemporary literary 
works of Japan), and Kawade Shobo's 
Ssfrni Bungaktt Zomhu <a collection of 
lUcraiy masterpieces of the world). Sym¬ 
posia, beginning with Iwanami Shoten'e 
Xihm ShikotiAh^ifi Knza c.a sympe^ium on 
Japanese capitalism), and various hne 
adentibc publicationfi^ topped by Y^lkaku^s 
Gakii/a^au Sm^hO (selected Bcientlfio 
work®I, have aJao come to appear in In¬ 
creasing amount. Since 1^50 have been 
published in close succession Gendai Skhen 
Kagaku Koza (n symposium on eontempora- 
ry natural sciences), Kciz^iigaku Shojiten 
fa conciae dictionary of economic^), Hd- 
gmku Jitm (a dlctionar)' of law), Tdkm- 
gaku La dictionary of the aciEnce of 

statistics) I tu'anami Koza (Iwn- 

aami s^'miKssium on educatien l, S/rateipufcti 
Kvm i.a symposium on stjciology), and 
Kagakiishi TafJtci {a general history of 
sciences). 


Art publfeatlom^. Books of Illustrated 
art have been one of the moat notable post- 
wav features. Beg inning with Heibon- 
fiha^s Sftkai Bijut^^ Zemhu la complete 
illustrated art of the world i, more than 60 
serials and single books have appeared in 
this Add, including Jftttdm Nihon Bijut$u 
Zen»hu U modem Japanese art series), 
GfNdui Sf'kM Biiuti^u Zon^ku (a contempc^ 
rary world art series), Geudai 
jutsii K^za (a symposium on contemporary 
Japanese art), and collected works of some 
individual artists. Of these, the work re¬ 
puted to be the moat notable of all postwar 
publications and one to be of special 
significance in the history of our publica- 
tioop is yunkfzng, the iUuatrated Yunkang 
Buddhist art by Professor Mizuno Xaga- 
him of the Research Tnatitute of Human- 
ifitie Science of Kyoto Uoiversity. 

Translatiojus* Traoslatione have con¬ 
stituted one of the m&at extensive branches 
of our publication activity since the begin- 
ning of the Meiji Period, Indeed, the 
Japane.se culture during this time has often 
been called translatioii culture'^ because 
it has eagerly striven to leom from mi>derii 
Western countries by reading their books 
not so much la the original but more in 
translation. It is regretful to say that 
translations of Western works before the 
Second World War were often carried on 
without proiier copyright procedure, 

Ai the bcglnniog of tlie Occupationt the 
pubUcatioti of all new translations was 
temporarily prohibited, In 1946* by the 
suggestion of the GHQ. the Hemyaku Shus>- 
pan Konwa Kai 1 Translation-Publication 
DisctissioD Group) was formed by some 
trausratora and publishers as the represen¬ 
tative body for negotiating with the GHQ 
about translation questions. In 1948 the 
GHQ published the scope of Japanese trans¬ 
lation w^rk to be authorised under its cou- 
troJ. During the time of suapenBion of 
new' tratislatioti&j only old translations of 
such as Maups^soant, Tolstoi, and Goethe 
were allow^ed to 3^e published. 

The works put on the translation Hat 
under the GHQ plans were only such books 
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lu were considered to aert’e tot the Oocupa- 
£iDb purpo4*e of recDo struct Ion and deiriiicra- 
tlotion of Japan, They were mostly 
serious, practicalp useful books on education^ 
politieSp social science^ iiterature+ or for 
juTenile reading. When classified by the 
country of original publication, they came 
in the order of the United States. BritaLn 
and France, with just a few works af the 
Soinet Union. 

On the basis of this plan^ 260 book,*; were 
translated and published by April 1951. The 
year 1949 was a boom year for tmnstatinns. 
bringjng out Japanese editions of such 
American and British works as Mitcheirs 
Gone with fAe Wind ( translated by Gkubo 
Yasuo)* Wailer^s This Xak^d and the Dead 
t tr. Yamanishi Eiicht ip Du Maurier's 
Rebecca (tr. Oknbo Yasuo). Gheorghiu's 
The Hmtr (La vjnglcinti- 

uieme hetire) (tr. Kawamori Kdz5)^ and 
various works of Maugham. Faulkner and 
D.H. Lawrence; and such Fnmch works as 
Martin du Card's Le» Thihiiut (tr. Yamann- 
uchi Yoshio), Dghnmel’H La Chraniqur de& 
Pasquhr (tr. Hasegawa Shire i. and variou.^i 
works pf Anfttote Prance and Andr^ Gide. 
After 1961^ tranBiation of American litera¬ 
ture declined. iivhiJe aide by aide with works 
of Western Europe, contemporary Chinese 
and RuBsian works came to be taken up In 
increBjfiug amount. Such contemporary 
Chinese nfwolsi as Lao She's T'wwp- 

fang. Ting Ling's The Sun Shme$ aver 
ih^ Sang King /JiucTp and Chao Shudi's 
Changeii in Li Village were particularly 
popular^ showing the Japanese people's 
jacreasing interest in the social life of 
contemporary Chino. 

In 19&ap some 1,:?00 foreign works were 
translated and published in our countiyp 
this number standing, in compartaon with 
other countrieSp at the third or fourth in 
the worid^s iranslatioti activity of the year. 
The subjects treated were chiefly literature, 
Law and social science. 

The following figures show our transla- 
tinti activities iu 1950 (atiil under the Oc¬ 
cupation i and 1953 ^ after the dose of the 
Occupations, in rdatmn to the subjects and 
the original languages: 


utcrature translated 


Original 

language 

IS&O 

im 



% 



Total workt 

4S9 

lOQ 

m 

100 

Engliih 

m 

4h 

m 

m 

French 

137 

30 

222 

34 

Gcmian 

G5 

13 

m 

10 

Russian 

152 

la 


12 


Law and Secisl ScEeodes trinjjatttf 


Original 

language 


1950 


TaUl worfc.^ 

HI 

idc 

209 

% 

100 

English 

34 

m 

14& 

65 

French 

13 

0 

25 

12 

GemLCti 

23 

le 


16 

Ru3Lsian 

13 

13 

37 

IS 


Juveniles and examination guidebooks. 
JuvenlLcs, W'hich were quite actively pub-^ 
lished even before the war. have become a 
very flourishing iieJd particularly since the 
postwar enactment of the School Libraries 
Iaw. Minwt*s CamplEte Works, 

winner of a Geijutsu-in (Art Academy) 
Award, and the first of our notable postwar 
juvenile pubUcntlons, has been follow^ed by 
\ihfin lidb Bungafen Z^rtshu la Japanese 
juvenile literature scries L Sek&i Shonen- 
Shofo Btingakn Zenshu la world's juvenile 
literatures series i* Andcrsei/fs Complete 
iwanami Juvenile etc. 

Aft a peculiar subdivision of our juvenile 
literature, we may mention here the "'helps- 
for-school-work'* publications, which are as 
abundant today as regular juveniles. With 
these may be grouped here the guidebooks 
for high school and college entrance exami¬ 
nations which are publisbod much more 
abundantly today than before the w^nr. 

Governniental pitblicaLianH, Govern¬ 
mental coinpilatiorLS and publicationi have 
eonstitiited a considerable portion of our 
publication activity since early Meijl Era. 
They consist chiefly' in histories of various 
technical branches of the governmental 
work, Since the close of the w'ar, the 
different governmental offices have resum¬ 
ed their work and have publiBhed various 
historical compilations beginning with the 
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Finiuice Oflwe'a Tht> HUitoTy of Finance of 
the SAowa Period, a Bcquence to the two pre¬ 
war publicatioiiSr The HietOT^ of Finonce 
af tke iUiii Era and The Hiftory of Fi¬ 
nance of the Meiji-Taiaho Em. The Min- 
Idtry of Agriculture and Forestry hna two 
serial publications going on. The Reports 
of the AtrrieidiMral Admimatration and The. 
5urvei/ of the AjncuififroJ Reform, the 
former being a compilation begun in the 
last decode of the 19th century and the 
latter the oiUcial reports on the postwar 
agricultural refoim There ale also The 
Hietorji of R'treieaa CemiMunicoNon in 
dapan. The History of the Post Eighty 
Years of (he Sfotiatfee Bwrraw of the Prime 
.\fi 7 iiBter's Office, and The Survey of the 
Activities of the Bureaa for Temporary 
RationalUation of Industries. 

Another notable postwar feature with 
governmental publications la tbe issue of 
annual reports and year-books by various 
govemmcntnl olQces. Pamphlets for public 
relations purposes have also come to be pub¬ 
lished by them in increasing amount. 

Bibltograpbies. Before the war, bihlio- 
graphies were puhliahcd only on technical 
subjects. It is decidedly a postwar feature 
that general blhliogrfiiphles on national 
iicalc have come to be published, as seen 
in the instances of the tSenrmi Cataiogva 
of Japanese puhlications, compiled and 
published annually since 104S by the Na¬ 
tional Diet Librarjv and fJic Class i/led and 
Annttatty Revised RihUography of Japti- 
uesc Books and ffte Geiu'fnl Catulofftic of 
Japanese Periodicals, hath publiflhed by 
Kurlta Shoten in 1963. 

For bibliographies for specialised sub¬ 
jects, we have for the most notable in¬ 
stances the Gsnerat Caialogur of Gourni- 
wifNtflJ Pwb(fea(io«Jf, compiled and published 
by the National Diet Library, and ^ll^e Gen¬ 
eral Cafotejues of the .VffltfOMflJ 
and the Lt'brarifJf of the Adwutiistraiive 
and Jndieiot Office* of the Gavemment onef 
of ffte Supreme Court. The Cataiogtied 
Material for the History nf Japanese Eeo- 
nansy. started before the war and recently 
resumed, must be mentioned here os a work 
of special note in this held. 


/o'l" Good Pubh- 

caiions 

Itecein mend at ions uiid awards. For 
the encouragement of good publications, a 
system of public recommendations has been 
in practice for some time. The Japan Lit^ 
raries Association, the National Council of 
School and College Libraries. Japan Broad' 
cii.stiiig Corporation iNlboo H&o Kyokai), 
the Juveniles Writera’ Association. The 
Isfiiguo of Social Educational Institution* 

[ recommending boohs for the libraries of 
the Civic Ha]ls>, and the Children's Welfare 
Board of the Public Welfare Ministry have 
each a selection committee of speciaJiets aiid 
each of these orguniaationa publiahe* iU 
list of recommended books every month for 
the purpose of helping out the selection of 
books for school and public libraries. 

Numerous awards have been idao in-iti- 
tuted, such as: The A'diicafiou Miiiistcf s 
Awsard. founded in 1962, by the National 
Council of School and College Libraries: 
Mainichi Ateard, founded by the Mainicbi 
Press in 1947; SaHJrri Juvenile Literature 
Avfard. founded by the Sangy^Keisai Press 
in 1959. All of these have been crusted 
aiuce the close of the war, while Assiti 
Ainard, started in 1929 by the Asahi Press, 
still continues as the oldest-instituted of all 
these honors. These prises arc bestowed 
snnunlly on the books considered to have 
been the most siguificant publicalioRs for 
the past otic year, the honor being shared 
by both the author and the publisher. 

' There are also awards not for books but 
for authors of aignifleant literary or Mlenti- 
fic works. The foUowing are the literary 
prizes, all but the last two being offered by 
priviile institutions or individuals while 
the last two are govenmental: 

Prizes of Private Foundations 

1, AH'utayaira Prise, founded lit 1935- 

2. Kikitchi Aa» Prht, 1939 

3. /womi'if iftcralMre Prise, 1951 

4, ilfodem Poets' A.'fsocnitioii Prise, I960 

а. B'omen !i'W(srs' Pn«, 1946 

б. SAi»el!fd*Ao Literary Prize. 1954 

1. ShSpokkan Jurrnih Literaturt Prize, 
1952 
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g, Storv Writers^ Club Priz^, 

1947 

9, Scnfugo Prize, 1935 

lOi /apan Essagists^ 0^5 PrUe, L9&2 

11. Noma Litm^rg Priz^p 1942 

12. Fojnturf Ltiemry Priza, 3950 

13. Postwar Literatures Pnzet 1959 

14. Ko^aoka Tadagoshi Prize, 1952 

GovenjipeiitaJ Fr[ze5 

1. Nihon Geipit$u~in Prize, 1931 

2. Education Minister'^ Litemrit Prize, 
1947 

Awards for scientific works are few in 
comparlsoni with the literary prizes^ The 
following two governniEiitai awarcld^ both 
founded by Gaku»hi-in in 191L are con¬ 
sidered the highest honurA attainable in 
this field: 

1. On^i^z Sho (Imperial Award) 

2. CdharAf-m Atmrd (Japan Academy 
Awards 

The non-governmental awards are: 

1. AsaJfi Prke^ instituted in 1929 by the 
Asahi Press 

2. Afamt'eAi Scholarship, instituted In 
1949 by the Mainichl Press 

3. Japan 4rcA AeMOciation Prize,. 
instituted in 19BS^ 

Similar hoaara are annually awarded alsa 
cm the beat W'orks of book-binding art. 

Book Review'^. Book reviews play an 
important role in the encouragement for 
go^ publications, because critical accounts 
bring the new books closer to the pro¬ 
spective readeri? than mere listA of recom¬ 
mended books^ A regular IK^r^odical or 
periodicals, devoted to book reviewa are 
most desirable today, 

"The Book Week*' and Besl Seller Lbts. 
For the puhliahen)' advertisting purposes, 
'"The Book Week of the Fall” hoji been 
instituted since 1947 and the making of 
best-seller lista haa become a wide and 
constant practice with entenaiveJy organiz¬ 
ed Investigation* reiiortinK and propaganda 
activities. The top three best-sell era of 
3954 w^ere ltd Sei'a Josei-nLkamHm-JunL 
sho (Twelve Chapter# regarding Women I 
and Bungaku Nifumon i An Introduction to 
Literature.) and TakeUni Mitimo'a Shi-n^ 
/fflt I Ashes of Death s which sold from ten 
to three hundred thousand. 


Periodicals, magazines 
Survey 

The inagaziDed published on commercial 
Imsis count acune 600 at preaent* while their 
total number of copies iosued ismount to 
23*500,000 iier month. WTien OKtra num¬ 
bers are added to the regular issues, the 
lotol amount of publleatkn will come up 
to 341,0013*000 a year* The foUowiiig 
tables show the proportional amatmta in 
circulation of different magaEine groups 
and the size of circulation and proportion 
of urtMin and rural readers of the four larg¬ 
est of our popular magazines^ 

lihli r. 

Pripsrtioflil AraiuBti In CircHlafisa ef DHTeriDt 
KafflziEis ^rauihs 


(Sekat Bunka Ymu^Book, 


Juvenile 


Popular 

13 

Housewives* 

12 

General and literary 

s 

Weeklies 

10 

Otherp 

25 


libU 2 , Fvpylaf MtaaElinet lail TNtir CifCHlatiifl 
(Unit: LOOOl 

cirSiM, 


le-no- 

Hikari 

309 

57 

752 

Heibon 

5^ 

245 

m 

King 

166 

4S 

118 

Kodan 

Kurabu 

BO 

40 

41 

Jn Table 1, 

*^'Others'* include 

acientifio 


periodicals, goTemmental magazines, ei- 
ami nation guides, graphlcar and organa of 
private literary or scientific aocleties, which 
are all little in circulalioEt but which are 
each marked with distinct character^ The 
scientific pcriodicuds arc aignificant aa 
m^ns of puhliahing the results of our 
scientific refloarehes not only within the 
country but throughoul the w'orliL The 
governiuental magazines aerve for eatah- 
Itshing coiintiy-wide public relations be¬ 
tween the central and local oUces. 
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Most of our magnzines ate montbly 
publicaHonn, but tbe« are also acme 
quartetliea anil ’weeklies and tboee publish¬ 
ed every ten days, the last beln? found 
only Id A few ecnnomic or popular period!- 
calB. The wedtlies, which are tnostly 
popular mayazinesi, have rapidly increased 
in number and circulation since the close 
of the war. Quarterlies are almost all 
orKtuis of learned societies. 

Popular Magazines 

The popular monthlies eome up to 185& 
of all o-iir mflgaaines in the sice of circula¬ 
tion and their total amount is e^'er increas¬ 
ing since 1953 along ’with children’s magar 
lines and popular weddies. The most 
representative niagasines of this categor)' 
are classifiable into two grciups—one, like 
Kfnff, Krjdnn Kuraiu, and OwiosAiro Kn- 
foiitt, which carry on the old traditions 
started in the mtd-Taisho Period by such 
publinhers as Hakubun-kan ftnd Kodan-sha, 
and the other, which, shown in HeibM 
and are of postwar origin ’with 

dominant pictorial elements like gravure 
pages Bllmg up to a third of the entire 
volume and film reviews, news storiea, and 
fictiodfl, all abundantly illustrated. The 
former group, on the other hand, contain 
more reading material, fictions in particular, 
although they also have come to show a 
tendency for more pictorial features, which 
evidently have a great appeal to popular 
taste. 

In 1053 the Mainichl press made n 
etatiatlcal survey of the readers of popular 
magaaines and obtained the results Bhown 
in Table 2 above. As is seen,. Heibott and 
Kodan have readers equally divided 

between urban and rural areas, while 
Ktjip has more readers in the country and 
fe-rto WtJtoH is read almost exclusively in 
rural vUlages. being sold through the net^ 
work of the agricultural cooperatives. As 
for the age of the readers. Kino, KCdan 
Kurnbu, and /f-JH>-7/jA:nri are read by 
adults of all ages, while Heibon Is popular 
among young readers in teens and twenties, 
The Japanese edition of Tits Reader’s 
Digest may be included among the ]>opular 


magazines, although it ia somewhat differ¬ 
ent from the genuine popular magazines 
of Japan. It ia aptly said to be an Ameri¬ 
can analogy of Kodan-sha's Kina and baa 
a considerable amount of constituent read¬ 
er* among the educated class of Japan, 

Wamends Magazines 

'Well-known women's nutgaelnes count 
about ten, the rest being jnsignifleant at 
least from the standpoint of circulation. 
There ore two groups, one for domestic 
topics for housewives and the other for 
general reading material of more intellec¬ 
tual nature. The former gn>up is repre- 
Muted by Fwjiw KMrahw, Skufn-tto-Toma, 
Fajin SttkaisUr and Sfivfn-to-^Seika.taii. 
everv one of which has a large circulation 
among housewives of all ages and closes. 
All of these four magaiines are practicalty 
alike in character and layout, aU presenting 
useful guide and information for house¬ 
hold management and family care, dre^ 
alng and toilet, and society gossips- Their 
premiums—ususully guidebooka for one or 
other of domestic arts—are the real attri¬ 
tion and the only field where competition 
ia jaisaible and is actually carried on with 
such zeal that every month every one of 
them comes out with one to three such 
premium hooks attached to the mngazire 
proper, a phenomenoii not to he easily 
found in any other country. The latter 
group, led by Fujin Koyon, Fujtn Gnho, 
Fujin ,4sahf, and aim at 

cultural subjects while not ignoring wom¬ 
en's basic interest* in domeatic and 
pei‘aonal topic*. Thi* ia a new type of 
women's magarine which is now quite 
acti^'ely encroaching upon the territory of 
the traditional houaewive#’ magazines. 

Children*s Magazines 
There arc some GO children's mngailocB, 
amounting to six to seven million copl» 
i^ui^d pvery DPonLli, Th.'fiy a-rs, 
with the women’s magazines, pmdtic^ly 
alike in layout, perpetually treating comics, 
picture stories, film reaumis, aport-s nowa— 
baeebnll game* in parlicular—and spy and 
adventure stories, all being presented prfr 
c3,,mLnantly by pictorial mean,*. Their 
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mutu&] cernipetition is centered on the at¬ 
tractive features of the premiatiis, which 
are as abundantly issued here as in Lhe 
case of wornen^a ma^azin^. 

Exam I nat im-guide Magaz ines 

Collefre entrance examinEitions are just as 
aerlotis today as they wre before the war. 
Per their preparations, hard wxirk of many 
years is imporativt Heni^e we have the 
most peculiarEy Japanese phenomenon of 
the very induential and prosperous 
natlon-fTUide ma^aKines"^ represented at 
preflent by KeUetsa Jidai^ Juken-to-^Gukuset, 
and GtiUcunfJ, each of which has a solid fol- 
lowingr of students. 

flTid Graph ics 

Our weeklieSt like the general magazines^ 
treat all subjects m essays» narratives and 
bctlona and take up in addition the big 
topics of the week. This is elfectively done 
because our leading weeklies, like SktikM 
Asafti. S^tndci^ Mainichi^ ShUkan Y^miuri 
and Shiikan SanMrif are all published by 
leading nevwpaper companies, BciSidca 
these general weeklies, we have economic 
dige^ta^ Such as The Eco^mi^lf Th^. Dia^ 
nimd^ and r%ii 

which are of either weekly or everj'^teiniay 
publication^ Sekai Shuho is an everj'-teti- 
day publication which gives digest of world 
politJea^ There are also soma weeklies for 
sijorts nowB^ 

Lach of the above four press companiesH 
Asahi^ Mainichi, Yomiuri, and Sankei, also 
publisher a weekly graphic of auch good 
quality a.s Ls possible only for big press 
companies in command of world-scale cnoblle 
power and eilitonal range. These graphics, 
^viLll their pictorial newsp supplement the 
general weeklies w^hich are primarily for 
reading. 

Magazhieii fo^r General Readmg 

There is a group among our magazines 
which IB called tdfffo or ^'magazines 

for general rending''. The most auta land¬ 
ing magazines of this group we have today 
are CAiio A'dron, A'airo and Sekai^ all of 
which are marked by the spirit of liberalism 


and free eriticismp originally started by 
Zuas/ij, the firat of our magazinevS of 
this category. S^'mo ZaMhi wob first pub* 
llshed in 1867 as a magazine of essays and 
transJations of Western literatures for the 
purpiMe of introdneing modern European 
culture to the still medie^^al-minded Japa¬ 
nese people. Its spirit of critkiam waa 
carried on by Za^ishi, M^iroku 

and Kinji H\^5roni and Rikagd 
Zasski, all of which played important roles 
as means of free speech in the People^fl Free 
Rights Movement of IS74-1S80. These 
were fdllow^eii by Tokuft Keimi ZasakU 
Kokumin-no-TDfuo^ and SfiVoii, which in 
the decade around 1880-1S90 carried spirit¬ 
ed political opinions of the editors and con¬ 
tributors, Tbe-se progressive magazines 
came to be suppressed by the Meiji Govern¬ 
ment after IBOO and free speech and criti¬ 
cal spirit were at a low ebb all through 
the latter half of the Meiji Period. 

With the commencement of the Taisho 
Era in 1012,. the tide changed^ The surge 
of the democratic v^pirit, initiated by the 
Constitution Defense Movement and spur¬ 
red by the Banzai Incident in Korea and 
the Rice Riots, both occurring In 1918, led 
up to the formation of the Eeimei Kai and 
the Shinjin Kai of Tokyo University. 
The magazine Cktift started in 1899, 

rapidly grew with this surge of democracy* 
which now developed into atrugglea for 
liberation of the proletariat. Aaizo was 
started in 1919 and soon went ahead of 
Chfm in efTecUveiiBas of the journal¬ 

istic treatment of the proletariari movement. 
Thc:^e two magazines were most active dur¬ 
ing the early Shdwa years aremnd 1926- 
1980. Stimulated by their success, Nihm 
ligdrost was created as another journaJintic 
champion of liberalism^ The Manchurian 
Incident of 1931 and the aubsequnent rise 
of nationalism brought out Kdrgn and some 
other rightist periodicals and set them 
againat the older liberal magnzine.H, To¬ 
ward the latter part of World War 11, all 
general magazines, esccepting AVrrott and 
G^ndai^ were suv|>ended by the order of 
the mIJitary government, 

.4ftcr the close of the warn the Occupa¬ 
tion Government under its policy of de- 
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mocratiration of Jnpan and the rtffloviil of 
fill tracfis of thu military lift™ 

the thought and speech ccmtroh long laid on 
ihe people by the military government of 
Japan- In Chuo K^r(m Kaizo 

were reissued amid Joyful acclaims of the 
liberated people, while the rightist Koron 
ftjid Gmdhip favored by the military during 
the war, were abolished^i S€k<ii was newly 
started- Our general magazineiS, which 
before the war were highly marked by 
their spirit of single-minded, uncompromia- 
ing radJcalismn have cotoe today U> assume 
the nature of *'the forum for public talka 
and diactissiona”. 

A little broader in the range of materials 
with more marked Jlterari^ taatep is Bunge* 
Shuttju, while under the categorj* of purely 
literary magnalnea come Bun- 

qH, SkinchQ and a number of local literary 
periodicals and organs of literacy mon^s 
fioeietiea such as MiVd BnnffdfcM and 
Bungaku. 

Scientific Penodicals 

Scientific periodicals^ issued by uedversi- 
ties, Institutes, and learned societies, are 
numerouE and some of ihemt eaiwcially those 
in the field of physics* medic! ne^ and 
chemistry^ are well knowm abroad. The 
p^wtwar tendency for international coopera¬ 
tion and exchange of inforxnatJon in the 
field of acieoces* has led to a notable in¬ 
crease in the number of scientific periodic 
dlls issued In our country. Today^ almost 
every one of «ur iiniveriiiitie9+ institutea, and 
scientific societies, including the numerous 
universities of the pofitwar foundation, 
issues a scientific periodicsl. The average 
si®e of circulation for periodicals of this 
gategoiy' is l*0b0 copies* most of ivhich are 
used for free presentation or exchange 
with organs of similar instllutioos in 
foreign countries. The exchange of organs 
with scientific eocieties of other countries 
haa done much in relieving our ficientists 
of the retardalion put on their activities 
during the war and rallying their work to 
the world levels. 


Governmental Periodicals 
Until after the clofie of the waJ, our 
goverumental office^ seldom issued maga¬ 
zines for public relations purposes or for 
reporting Ofn govern men tal researches and 
iuv'estigatinns. The Occupation govern¬ 
ment's encouragement for public relatlona 
uctivines among governmental offices^ both 
central and local, has resulted in the ap¬ 
pearance today of various ofilcud magazines 
and pamphlets. These penodicals are fi¬ 
nanced by govemmentaJ budget for free 
distribution- 

Book-making and distribution 
Structure of Puhthhing Business 

In Japan, book-planainff han never been 
able to resort to tbe subscription method- 
Since the extent of demands for a book to 
be published can never be logically meaaor- 
ed in any countrj' of free business enter¬ 
prises, pubUshing huaijieas in such countries 
has much of speculative nature and involves 
constant business risks. The overwhelm¬ 
ing predominante of smalls ize enterprUes 
that cbaraeteriics our publishing industry 
accelerates this tendency and the fact of 
the practical absence of overseas market 
for Japanese publishers presents another 
pCklut of wv-akne^s. 

There w'ere in 1&48 30Tne 5,800 publishing 
enterprises in our countty^ hut by the begiu- 
ning of 1952 the number had deereawd to 
a round 2*4 Ot), mcapiiig that more than a 
half of the publishers had failed and drop¬ 
ped off in thcMe few years. Of the 
survivors* those w^ho continue in substantial 
Hctivity today couiit noL more than 450 f 

Sharp competition tcsuHb from the auper- 
fluity of enterprises, causing none of unr 
pghlishci?. even the largest, to feel secure 
enough to manage bis busmesia on wtdl- 
dellhemtoii far-reaching plans. Ever>' ope 
of them today U driven by the immediate 
cLrcumstancea and is forced to act simpl^i' 
for the interest of the momenU 

The majority of our publishing firm;; are 
s^o small that only a handful of people 
manage everything among them without 
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division and organization of labor. CoO'* 
there Is not much to say for the 
^'atructure'’' of cur pnbliabin^ business. 
We shtiJi de^ribe here simply the proceaa 
through which a book is ntadoT published 
and sold in our country. 

PLautiiiig. The first condition for plan¬ 
ning Is a prwpect of good sales» for which 
acquisition of a good work by a first-rate 
writer esaential:; 

1. AequiaitJon of material 

2. General laying out for: 

(1) Format 

(2) Typographical detail 

(3) n I list rations^ if any 

( 4 ) Cover 

3. Preparation of manuscript for the 
pre^K and computatEon of printed pages 

Thoroughness Is required in this process 
for the purpose of minimi:!:ing the labor of 
composition and proofreading as well as 
of estimating the amount of printing paper 
required and the sale^i price of the printed 
product 

4. Composition and proofreading 

The prepared manuscript is now submit- 
ted to the preaa. Proofreading is the re¬ 
sponsibility, theoretically speaking, of the 
author but today the publisher does the 
work, 

5. Decision as to the sisse of the edition 
and orderi-og for prlntlug paper 

There is no logical baais, as haa been re- 
ferred to before, for deciding the si^ of 
an edition, although this process is most 
crucial for the suecefia or failure of a publi¬ 
cation project. 

Binding 

7, Computation for the retail price of 
the product 

For obtaining the retail price, all the 
cost up to the completion of the product 
is computed. Today, the direct cost, such 
as that of paper, comptwition^ printJiii;, 
binding and royalty payments, is appor^^ 
tioned to come up to 42 to 45 per cent of 
the retail price, while 30 to S3 per cent is 
allow^ed for the Indirect cisa^t for advertise¬ 
ments and personnel expenditure and for 
the profit, so that the wholesale price 
comes to cover around IB per cent of the 
retail price. Correct apprupriatioa of 


advertisernent coat, which must hold a good 
proportion to the possible size of sales, is 
also a difficult but esseplial process. 

8- Advertising 

Forms of adv^ertisement must be planiied 
out for newspapers and magazines and also 
for posters if any to lie used. Specimen 
page^ and actual copies must be adequately 
used, 

't. Sale^ 

There are^ at present, a considerable 
number of bookselling agencies of all sixes 
in our countiT.', of which, however, just a 
few big ones hold a poBition to control the 
salea of most publications. Publishers" 
advertisemeiitB are useless unless they are 
backed by these influential distributors. 

Leftover copies are, as a ruie. freely 
returned to the publishers, whose position 
is therefore risky in this reapech too, and 
the risk is intensified by force of the des¬ 
perate competition under which they are 
obliged to conduct their business. It la not 
too much to say that, for the business sue- 
ce.ss of B publisher, his favorable relations 
with the distributing agencies is quite 
decisive^ 

The above are the general conditions 
under w'hfch Our publishing business Is 
conducted today* It is true that there are 
a few big publishing companies where 
bu»Jne.^ is organized and coordinated on 
more tn^jdem bases by division into such 
as the editorial, publication, proofreading, 
advertising, and general affairs depart¬ 
ments. These, however, are exceptlEDas, 
while most of oar publishing enterprises 
are still not far removed from a simple 
domestic affair where a few workers take 
up any and every job in intuxuite teamwork 
and barely carry oa through the life-and- 
death struggle of business compeLitimn 

Current Condition of Publi&hmg 
Bminess 

Publishing business^ on its ideal side, 
is a caltural Industry with the missioii toi 
aha re in the cultural pro-greSwH of the coun¬ 
try and of the world, while on the other 
hand It has, in a eapitahstic economic struc¬ 
ture, necessarily to be a coRunercial under¬ 
taking. How to harmonise these two aims 
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is a mmt la^ue cmfrtmtLng our 

publLhiti;^ induBtry today. 

Wltbb the frail, shaky economic struc¬ 
ture of current Japan, the ideal und the 
actual are ruthloBBly brought to cross each 
other. Without underatatiding the fllBOsU 
ncas of the national Monomyt one cannot 
reasonably discuss the present reckless 
Hcooditions of our publiabitig induatry* 
marked with the rampancy of estaggerated 
propaganda completely trampling upon the 
truth, of loud advertise mcnta ihameiesaly 
tricking upon simple curiosity, of books of 
low taate turned out for nothing but com¬ 
mercial aims, and of flooda of serial 
editions where books are easily and inex* 
pensively made over from old^ well-tried 
publications. 

The magazine baa n clrcuJatioD of 

nearly 600*000 and Tleibm ljl00*000 and 
over- These two biggest money-makers in 
our publishing world are miserably poor 
and lean when measured froth the stand¬ 
point of cultural and intdieetual quality- of 
the conteatia. The most popular of our 
iuVEDile magazzines carry plentiful preia- 
lumo and supplements and are hi led up 
with cheap adventure stories of make- 


Women) 

11 Shiiset^ Sakwh3 \ How^ to Write a Novel) 

The above are the best-sellers of only a 
single year, but nevertbelMS their qualities 
are such as to endorse what has been said 
above of the recklaBs commercialism of our 
publishing industry. It does not mean, how¬ 
ever, the total abseuce of good publicatione. 
We can count a score of realty good books 


believe characters, coarse comics and garish 
pictures, none of which is contributory to 
children's educs^tion. Some of our weeklies 
have also enormous sales, frequently going 
above a minion mark. They are stiided 
with eas^ygolng material, meant primarily 
to amuse the reader and lull bii thinking 
power. 

From the atandpoint of the amount of 
pubheation* Japan cornea next only to the 
United States, our yearly output of books 
and magazines coining up to tens of miLiions 
of copies, moat of which are pockets ize 
serial editions^ weeklies and arnusement 
tnagaxines of the nature above described. 

The following hgures ahow' the nmount 
of books and magazines published in Japan 
in 1954: 



Books 

Magazincfi 

Copies puhiiahed 

iBcyKWW 

340,500^100 

Rate of returfi- 
cd copies 

Sfl’T. 


Coplfs read per 
capita^ 

LS 

ZA 


The top best-sellers during the past one 
year Ore Hated below in the order of the 
dates of publication: 

Publisher 
Bakuaul Shn 

Shinchd Sha 
Kobun Sha 
Fuji Sheen 
Iwnnami Shoten 

Cbikuma Shobo 
Hobun Xan 
X6bun Sha 
Kodan Sha 

ChudkdroD Shu 
Bungei-Shuniu Sha 

that iquarely face the current conditions 
of the country and point to the right dl- 
rection for the progress of Japanese cul* 
ture. .Vi A on Shihtxn^huffi (A Sym¬ 

posium on Japanese CnpitaHsm) and iu^ 
nami Xora Nifton Bwnpctfcri (Iwanmnl Sym¬ 
posium on Japanese IJtcraturel* both pub- 


TiUe 

1 AftiK^puma < Anuapurns, the Virgin Peak) 

2 Gmdai Stk&i Bun-i^ahu grnsAfi; Cidt Hm (Contemporary 

World Literature Scries; Works of A. Gide) 

3 F^kii-no-Reki^hi i History of Manners and Customs) 

4 i/iroAni y Hidden Records of the World War II I 

5 Yume (Dreams) 

6 Banffahu ZtR^hU: Shimas<kki fdaort Sh^ {Complete 
Japanese Literature Series? Works of ShimazakI T6sori) 

7 Xiwu-tio-jVw-nvi (Ytiur Name Is 

® Ai-wa~Shi-^KQ€t€ {Love Go^ beyond De^th) 

S Nihm Bund^n Shi (Literary Circles of Modom Japan) 

10 I&f^si-ni-kan$uni-Juftith6 (Twelve Chapters Regarding 
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binding 


(Final finish) (— 

(Oo xftteX — copk-E) 


/ Cover \ 
\ bound on / 


(Compression) <—(RoiiUilSag out) ^ 

_/ Stump tug of\j _ y FrepflLmtlon S 

\foH on cover/' \of eoyer } 


PRINTING 


PRINTING 


T \ 


Sample 

printing 


Puper and 
other materlBl 
handed over 


(Stereotype) <— {Paper mold)^ 

\ 


limbed by [wanami Shoten, are to be ^peeial- 
ly mentioned for this group. 

The enactment of the School Library 
Law bait had a brightmlnff effect on oar 
publiflhmg industry- However, In the midat 
of the present deftatioa tecdoncy of our 
national ecoaomy, bankruptcy and closing 
of buBLZieaa go on fsatj rigoroualy eliminat¬ 
ing many of the publishing firmn that were 
founded at the time of the postwar eto- 
nnmic confueion. Even the sorviving pub- 
liahera of sounder bnatness faundAtion 
cannot hold conffdeocre in their future pro¬ 
spects and consequently find it next to 
impossible to keep faithful to their ideal 
for the cultural mission of their industry» 

It is sincerely queationed whether thia 
anarchical condition of our publishing 
boaincM, which no doubt is largely doe to 
the ffcneraJ poverty of the coimtrj*, may 
not be improved by wise cooperation of the 
publishdistributors and retailers, who 
by coordinating their activities and inter¬ 
ests for the aoke of their ultimate common 


guodp should be able to miiuinize the extent 
of the risk and waste by such mcan$ as 
rational iuveatigationa into demands and 
taates of the reading public and adequate 
adjuEtment thereto of their htiginess plans. 
Something of this nature seems urgency 
needed in order to save our publishing 
industry from utter degenersUon, 

Printing and Binding 

The above table the process 

through which a prepared manuscript goes 
before it is turned out as finishfd books: 

According to Lhe staMstica taken In l^b4, 
the number of printing enterprises totalled 
In the country^ of ivhicb those having 
more than IpOOO employees were only three. 
Our printingp Just as our publishing indus- 
try» IS conducted by sinsJl enterprises, 
as is shown by the following figures quoted 
from the same statistics J 

Of the above, % are private concerns^ 
incorporated and 15.2% unclassified. 
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PROCESS ____ 

{iSSSSf 

I 


Cover i1hi£ii 
ordered; ni^teriiU 
hiu)ded over 


PRCOESS 


type founding 


(DerompesitSAn)^— 


\ 


*) 




‘^1 


* * i* /CorrectSonV 
(FimI typeX—type / 


/Correction o 
[ compositoFfi 
\eiTO«^ 

/ \i 

(CflmpwitiTO)^ (Typc-pickliif) <- 
rpiiuil prtof) 


{proof residing] 


Fu^blier j 


Printer 


E 5 t[mate of coat 
and fpeclmena of 
corapositloil aub- 
mitted 0^ Boat- 
neas Dept-j 


Xft- of eTrtployeea 

of entciTjriHes 

4 

4,760 

5- 0 

2^40 

10- gfl 

2^ 

30- 49 

400 

60- 09 


100^100 

68 

200-400 


600-000 

3 

UOOO over 

8 

Total QgSS 


Distributing Agemies 

Th« work of the distributing agenctefi is 
to froward the publications, entrusted to 
them by the publishers, to the retailers 
throughout the country through whom the 
books reach the readers* There are at 
present many book^Jistributing agencies of 
various sizes in the country* However, the 
live major companies, Tokyo Shuppan Han- 
bai Kabushlki-gaisha (Tokyo Publicationa 


Sales Company, IncO. Nihon Shuppan Han- 
bai KabushM-gaisha (Japan Fubiications 
Sale# Company. Inc,), Nihon Kyokatoaho 
Hanbai Kabushikl-galsha (Japan Textbooks 
Sales Company, Inc*). Chuosha Company 
and Osakaya Company, practically control 
the business. Osaknya Company, the last- 
lUted of the five, conducts their business 
chiefly around the Kausat District while 
each of the other four maintains a coantry- 
wide sales network* 

The above five companies, with some 
minor distributors, form the Publications 
Distributing Discussion Group (Toritsugi 
Kondan Kal) , which work in close coopera¬ 
tion with the National Association of 
Retail Bookaelleia (Zenkoku Kourlten Ren- 
g5), an organization of some 10,retail 
booksellers, which amount to nearly a half 
of the entire retail booksellers in the 
country* 

The business of the distributors couflista 
df the following parts; 
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1 1V LaylEff-in DepartTnent, where bouka 
and tnairH£ine!i are taken Lci from the 
publUhersH 

C2) Sales Department* which distrib¬ 
utes the publications to ret&ifera on 
stlhx;atioii plans or upon ordere from 
retailers. The Adjustment SecticrUi 
as its aubd I vision p attenda to rational 
planninir for aales. 

(3^ Trannactioort Dej^artTnent, which 
attends chiefly to the ColJecLidp of pay¬ 
ments from the retaiiorH. 

Ml Shipping Department, which packs 
and ships the goods. 

The leading distributors have close con¬ 
nections with the major publishers and big 
retailers in the way of biisiness capital and 
coiiseiiuefitly have a coiitroiling voice in the 
policy-making for popular publications. 

Histoiy of printing industry 
The Worid*8 OMest Frint 

There exists at the Horyilji Temple in 
Nam, central Japan, the world's oldest 
printed mnttcTp the dale of publication of 
which has been marie known. It is a 
d ah rani (Sanak. r or a mystic Buddhist In¬ 
cantation which was printed during the 
period of from 7(>l to 770 A-D. The magic 
chanting is printed on ii yellow' paper of 
about 7 eentimelers in breadth. It ia be¬ 
lieved that this Buddhist formulA was prints 
ed from a simple copper relief. 

The dahrani Is placed In a 
a midget pagoda of about 13 centimeters 
high. The pagoda is one of the 1 niillion 
such arliclfei which, prejkired to pray for 
the atwuihition in accordance w^ith Buddha's 
doctrines, were distributed to the Wr^fi 
and nine other big temples in five provinces 
around Kyoto. (Tho picture of this dahra- 
Ill is inserted ia the biginning of Nagasawa 
Kikuya's "Japanese and Chinese BookSp 
Their Printing and History",) 

[n China where pAi>cr and wnod-bldck 
printing were invented, almost all prints 
of oiden days have been scattered and lost. 
The oldest print lu that country is a volume 
of the adamant PrAjna-oaramita-sutTa 
printed in SGS A.D. It was excavated In 
Tung-hwangK Kansu Province, and is now 


being preserved in the BritLsh Museum. 
It is a matter of great interest that in 
Japan w'hioh introduced the art of print¬ 
ing from Chinii there esclsts a printed mat¬ 
ter which saw its light os Tiiany as 100 
years before the Praina-paramita-autra. 

The Spread of Buddhism mid 
the Development of the Art of 
Printing 

With the spread of Buddhism* copying of 
Buddhist scriptures came to be regarded 
as a main form of aervices like sutra 
chanting. This opened the way for print¬ 
ing of Buddhist sqtms from wood-blocks 
in the last stage of the Heian Period (1070- 
ll&O^. Sutras were printed on mulberry 
paper from wooden reliefs^ using the Indian 
ink. 

Such a method of printing developed 
gradually with the origination of varioits 
Buddhist sects and thoir development. The 
form of Jotters and printing plates as wdl 
03 the i^uality of paper aJeo improved to 
A great degree. 

ThuSj the printing of thinga other than 
BuddhUt sutra9, such as poem books and 
leachlngs of Confucius, began id the mid¬ 
dle of the I4th century^ 

Introduetim of Movable Types 
into Japan 

The art of piiotlug in Japan made big 
(Strides as a result of the introduction of 
typography successivcly from both Korea 
and westeiM Europe in the end of the 16th 
century. 

In the early part of the second year of 
Bunroku (1592), generals of ToyotomI 
HIdeyoshi conquered Seoul and there they 
found copper types and a printing case. 
These were brought to Japan later of the 
same year and were presented to the then 
Emperor Goyosel. 

The Emperor immediately ordered the 
publication of the Chinese classical moral 
honk (The Book of Filial Duty) 

under the newly introduced methcid of print¬ 
ing. The bock was published In many 
vojtimea in the following year* but none of 
them remain at pment 
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The ititrcKiuetloii of copper types led to 
the printios^ of books frotn wnodeo types 
find m the fourth year of Bunroku HSSS) 
three voliiines of aotea on four creedi! of 
the Teodai Buddhist Sect and a volume of 
introduction to the mystery of Hokke 
doctrines by the Honkokuji Temple in 
Kyoto. These are the oldest type-print^ 
matters preserved In this country to this 
day. 

The late Emperor GoySaei then ordered 
the publication of several other books, in¬ 
cluding a part of ATAsn Shofri f.The Chroni¬ 
cles of Jspii^nl which describes the mytho¬ 
logical age of Japan. These came out of 
press from 1557 to 1503. Each page of 
these books had eight 17-word lines and 
each types measured 1.5 by 1.7 centimeters. 

Books printed from wooden types were 
aifio pohliflhcd under the leadership of 
Tokugawa leyaau, founder of the Tokugaws 
Shogunate Covemment. leyaaii gave some 
100,000 wooden types to Priest Genyu of 
the Enkojl Temple and ordered him to print 
many of hia favorite Chinese daaaics. 
Thus in only a brief period of time, includ¬ 
ing the year of Sekigahars Battle (IGOO), 
more than €0 volumes of books, including 
Kunz-tzu Chia-yu, Liu-tao, San-lueh, Chi- 
shu and Choo-i, found their way into print. 

Each page of these books contained seven 
to eight 17’letter lines. The type used, 
measured 1-1 to 1.2 etmtimeters in height 
mid i.» to 1.5 centimeters in width, Small 
types used for notes meaa tired 0,8 to 1 
centimeters in height and 0,7 to 0.8 centi¬ 
meters in width. 

While printing these books, Icyasu east 
more than 11)0,000 copper types of vaiioua 
sizes for presentation to the Emperor 
Goyozei. These types were used by the suc¬ 
ceeding Emperor Gomiaunoe, for putting 
KachO in print in 1031. 

ieyasu's copper types were cast under 
technical asstsiance of a Chinese called LJn 
Wu-kuan. They were made of bronze with 
the amount of sine included in it account¬ 
ing for some 10 per cent of the total. For 
making these types, wooden blocks were 
made first which were pressed on matrixes 
made of sands. Melted copper was then 


poured on Ihoe matrixes to obtain the types 
which w'ere later finished with files, 

Using similar types. leyasu himself also 
printed 12G editions of dkttra fehiratviMt 
which were published in 1G15. He then 
ordered the publication of Cwnjrfco Jivtt but 
died before it came out of press. The book 
was issued in 1610. 

Stimulated by the publication of books 
at the request of the Emperor and Bud¬ 
dhist temples, printing of books in general 
private circles began. In l&JS, 20 vol¬ 
umes of roiitrifri printed from wooden 
types were published by Push undo, Ja 
j^'a first publishing company. It was put 
into print in Chinese with the Japanese 
syllabary. 

In the middle of the Keicho Era, around 
1604 or 1605, the so-called Ssga-bon books 
that had a beautiful appearance unparallel¬ 
ed in the world, were published. The block 
coppies of these books were prepared 
by Honami Koetsu, noted calligraphist of 
the day. The Japanese and Chinese letters 
were written in a beautiful script style and 
they wore printed on thick white-washed 
rice paper. Various kinds of glasses and 
flowers drawn in mica patters adorned all 
pages, Moreover, the books were attrac¬ 
tively illustrated wiib Japanese-style paint¬ 
ing*. 

Types used were not individually separat¬ 
ed; they were engraved collectively on wood¬ 
blocks. 

Publication of two volume* of similarly 
printed tse .Vmicpafari in 1608 marked an 
epoch in Japan’s bisiory of printing. The 
comprised 13 kituis of books 
totaling 37 volumes, including such tjTHf- 
printed lev .Voflogaforf and HSJoki and 
wood-block prints, such as 
and part of Sfti'n KoftfM 

The western art of printing was introduc¬ 
ed to Japan by an Italian Jesuit missionar? 
in the 18th year of Tensho {1660) after 
one and a half centuries after it was devd- 
oped by Johann Glltenberg (. 1397-1468). 

After engaging in evangelical work for 
some time in the Shimnbara district of 
Kybshu, the missionary left Japan together 
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a Japanese youth gr«up to Europe in 
1562- WhiJe he was atayinji in India^ 
during the tripp he ordered a set of print¬ 
ing machine from biB country and brought 
it to Japan with a to utiliiing it for 
propagating Chrl»tiaiiit>% A grt^up of 
printing technicians he trained while in 
Goa also came to thh country. 

Although it was believed a considerable 
number of books of the so-called KirUhitan- 
ban were printed, the majority of them 
vanished together with the printing ma¬ 
chine under the ofnclal oppression on Chria- 
tianity in 164L A total of 29 kinds of 
the are still being preserv* 

ed and theae indicate that the printing 
technique introduced by the Italian 
siopaxy was of a really high standarcL 

They also show that the Christians cast 
not only typ^es of Japanese letters but also 
Italic typed of RoirLap letters in Japan. 

The Chrii^tianjs first used w'ooden types 
cursive and serui-curaive Chinese and 
Japanese characters with syllaba¬ 

ry and later cost lead types for tristh of 
them. However, wooden types were uued 
even after the casting of lead types iyecauee 
lead was hard to get as it was ui^ed for 
manufacturing rifle bullets. 

The first book printed from these tyiMis 
at Katsusa, where the Italian missiDnary 
landed with the printing machine, eante out 
in 1591. The book which described In 
Rt^manisted Japanese part of the activities 
of Saint Faulo ami 30 other apostles of 
Christ as w'ell persecution they suffered 
a umnLl port octavo (10 by 1G,5 centi- 
metei^l comprising a 340 page text and a 
41-sheet poat^ript. The tnanuscript of 
this book was a translation by Japanese 
Christian author Glhoken Paulo and his 
son Hoin Vincente- 

Printing waa done first in Romanized 
Japanese and then in the combination of 
Homan letters and straight-linod and cur- 
aivu Japanese ^ylJabaiy^ BcH>ks printed at 
first were for teaching Japanese to foreign 
missionaries. They included Christian 
literary pieces and dictiuHArie^ but later 
such Japanese literary maflterpiecea a$ 
dfo«opat«rj' and IFafejit MeiAhii and 
n tran elation of Aesiop's fables came out. 


Worthy of special atientioa among these 
was Tntheiki Sukiffaki which^ it was believ¬ 
ed. was published during the period of from 
1602 to 1510. The book is made up of six 
volumes and was priuted from elaborately 
cast typ^ of enrsive and semi-cursive Japa¬ 
nese and Chinese churacter.s wdth ALirtj^aaa. 
ayllabaryv It was a bulky publication of 
the minobon size wuth the firsL and second 
volumes, containing 49 sheets each, the 
third COj the fourth 46, the fifth 4G and the 
sixth 31. 

The latest publication was Jfidcawno^j/o 
Issued id four valumes by Goto Tomei, a 
Xagasaki trader, in 1611. The typea used 
for this book were of the same as those 
used for Taiheiki SukigakL 

No books with later dates of publication 
remain at present because of official op¬ 
pression on Christianity. 

Development of Ftate Making 

The method of type printing introduced 
from Korea began to give its way to plate 
making from around the Kanei Era 
Alter around 1646, type printing disap¬ 
peared almost completely because of an 
active demand for books and poor technique 
of type making. The conventional method 
of printing could in no way meet the in¬ 
creased demand for books which required 
repriming of the same book 

Publkatioii of Yomi-hon 

With the development nf eommeree, a ne^v 
peopte'i) culture and literature advanced. 
Novelit depictinit the life of common people, 
which were called Jtdwa susht and i/fritfe 
BOBhi, were publmhed One after another 
foltowinp the publication of coplea of ofopi. 
*6»hi, aora c/ioa and other Illustrated atory- 
books Issued in the end of the Muromacbl 
Period (I530>ri0), 

Kyoto Was the center of publication of 
such literature at first, but Edo took Its 
place after the great fire of Keirtdci in lfiS7. 
The first book of the Hkiyn ao$hi category 
was thara Saikoku'a A'dahafru fcAIdac (Motto 
issued in 1663, The initial edition was 
issued by Amtoya Uagobei at Shianbashi, 
Osaka, Tt carried inuatrations drawn by 
Salkakti himself. The first edition having 
been received w'lth much appreciation and 
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sold out spoil p Another edilLoii came out 
this time at Edo. it bore iUustratiPtis of 
Hishikam Moronobu, the pioneer of ukiyt^ 
e wo{»d-b]ock prinUtiff. 

Rejoiced over the unexpecled popularit.c. 
Saiknkn wrote various ^imibr novels, such 
OH Kilf^htiku Gonin OiiiiUp Kmknfm hhidai 
i/nuft and Xihm These were 

published by j^cvenii publiii^hers Itx Edo and 
Osaka as well as Kyoto^ K6»}mku Gonin 
Onna cpntained illustration si by Yoahida 
Hamhd, an Likiy(>-e artist in Osaka, 

The novels of Salkaku led to the publica¬ 
tion of a iarjfe number of similar books 
by various writers. They comprised the 
so-called kibyo^hi-hon, induding Santo-Kyd- 
dell^^ Edim»iiir& L’lnci^i tin Kahayaki pub- 
liahed in 17T5, with his own illustrations 
and Takizn^va Bakin's Xnn^u Sarmni Huh- 
kandt-n published in Id 14 with illuatrationia 
by K^tsuflhika Hokusai, ^roArfrei-boWi includ¬ 
ing Jippensha Ikku's TukAt-ddehu 
kariffe published from 1802 to 1800 and 
Shikitei Samma's Ukiyo Bum published 
from ISOS to 1812 and ninjo-bm. Including 
Tamenaga Shunsui's Umeyo- 

yrmf published from 1832 to 180S. 

These books first came out in the form 
of a thin volume of five quires of paper but 
they later grew into bulky volumes of 10 
to 20 Quiretf. Some of them were made 
up of 20 to SO volumes with eaeb of them 
comprising 10 to 20 quires of paper. 

The format of these bfx»ks was of the 
half^aize Aan^Ai. They were classified as 
a/ihyoihi, kibyonkl, aki^hm Uof children) 
and according to the colors of 

their covers. The illustrations were drawm 
by first-role ukiyo-e artlata of the da 3 " and 
this ushered in the prosperity of ukiyo-e 
wood-block printing later, 

Pimpenly of Ukiyo-e Prmis 

Ukiyo-e illiistratloiis were used first for 
the aforementioned Afowoifflfari, one of 
the books colled IllusiratimiB at 

that time were printed in only one color— 
black. However, with the appearance in 
nronnil IfiTO of Uishikawa Moropobu 
<1G1S~'1S{H^ ukiyo-c wood-block printing 
made a spectacular development and even 


books made up only such pictures came to 
l>e publishecL 

Moromihu createdn after pa ins taking 
studies and investigations, a unique art of 
pictorial wchuI printing using Indiaii ink. 
Wllb his pictures drawn with exquisite 
delicacy and elaboration and a sharp black- 
and-whilo contrast and ornamental con¬ 
strue Lion, Moronobo took the lead in the 
world of ukiyo-e w'ood cut printing. He 
made a vivid descriptions of life of com¬ 
mon people of the day in his illuBtratiops 
of such atorybookia as Ukiyo On- 

Ko^hoku ichidni Onno and yo^/iiHuara 
&6kmkL 

In 1700. pictures printed In black and 
white came to be painted with vermibian 
and green by band. These pictures were 
painted on large-sized sheets of paper 
measuring 40 by 29 ccntimelers, 7G by 29 
centimeters and 8?l by 18.5 ceatinieters. 
These pjctures w*ere in many caaes portraits 
of stage actors by Torii Kiyonobu 
1729} and figures of beauties by Okumura 
Masanobu U 685-17641 jiiid Suzuki Haru- 
nobu {1725-1770}. 

Such a method of printing was used even 
for illustrations. 

In around 1740+ wood-block printa to 
which w'cre added colors of pink aud 
green later were introduced by Xisbimura 
Shigenaga and about 20 years later thoae 
painted with the additioual coloring by red, 
blue and green were tried out by Torii 
Kiyamltsu (m5--1785), 

Full-fiodged polychromatic w^ood-block 
prints were produced by Suzuki Harunobu 
in 1765. He fiml succeeded in printing 
nine-eolur pictures through the combiaation 
of three basic e&lors of red, blue and yel¬ 
low, He then increased the number of color 
blocks to seven to ten kiads, thereby pre¬ 
senting full-color pictures which were called 
later ni^hiki^, 

Harunobu drew pjctiires of beauties in 
various strata of society^ lududirig daught¬ 
ers of tradesmen and samurai warriors- 
These wood cut prints came out in volumes 
named Ehon ff^tru .Vi^Arfei* l''osfr/rFi(ni 
Bipii aud Ehm 

Xishiki-e was called --Irtix^ju SishikM or 
because they were printed chiefiy in 
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Edtj. Their age cnifle from the end 

of the 18 th to the beginning of the lOth 
centuries with the emergence of vfirioue 
talented wuch aa Kntsukawa Shun- 

eho 11728—1792 ^ Tdi^husai Shnrahu^ Utii- 
gawn Toyokurti i 1789-1825 ^ and Katsu¬ 
shika llokiiaai U75G-I849). 

iVitf/jiAri-e cmne out In dlfTercnt aizea. 
Generally^ the pictiire was printed on one 
sheet of paper but sometimes it took the 
form of a serird of two, three or five 
sheets. The paper used was of a thick and 
high quality with some measuring -15 by 78 
uentimeters and others 26 by 19 centi- 
meters. 

iVw/itici-e were printed with wood-blocks, 
made of cypress, cheo^v boK, magnoHa hy- 
poJeuea and maple boards. Croa^leees 
were nailed at both end* of the bli>ck to 
preventing bending from drying. 

Two way a of engraving the blocks were 
employed* that is. to dr&w a picture direct¬ 
ly m\ the block and to draw it on n sheet 
of paper iind then put it on the block for 
engraving. When the art of polyehrorny 
developed laterp nrtisana dpeciiilLzJng in the 
drawing of rough sketches either on the 
paper or on the block apjienred. 

The European-style etching was introduc¬ 
ed by Shihji Kakan ^ 17:J8-1818), a disciple 
of Hamnohu who ejctended his study from 
printing of beauties and portraits to Innd- 
scapes. lie studied the landscape printing 
from books he obtained from a Butch then 
residing in NagasakL 

/ntroditetion of a Neiv Eiiro^pean 
Printing Method 

In the first year of Kuei f 184Si* MotokI 
Shotu, an interpreter in Nagasakip obtained 
a set of printing machine tuid types brought 
to Japan aboard a Dutch ship. He printed 
from them and from types of his own make 
Tnahm, a Dutch conversation book 
with a Japanese tronslatjon, four or five 
years later. 

The book was a smaJI one of only 50 
sheets of the size of nimoban quarto, Thla 
was the very beginning of mudeni printing 
in Japan. 

Motoki^s printing ofKce came under con- 
Eml of the Shogunate Covemmeat in the 


second year of Ansm fl85G^ under the re¬ 
commendation of Arao hvaminokami, the 
then laagietrate in Nagasaki The printing 
office, purchased by the Shogunate Govern¬ 
ment, wsis moved to a Shogunate Govern¬ 
ment office in Naga^iki and in the follow¬ 
ing year it turned out 528 volumes of Japa- 
nese-Dutch Syntax. 

The book came oui in a port octavo 
volume (I9.H by 12 centimeteand con¬ 
tained A total of 101 pages printed from 
Reman and itaUc pica typiea. 

Motokj who was made an oifitto) of the 
Govemment^rnanaged printing ufFke worked 
hard HS interpreter at variou!^ parts of the 
couutr>' in the busy days of the later 
Shogunate regime. 

In the Aocond year of Me!ji 1 1869 L w-hen 
he made an official of the Nagasaki Steel 
Foundry', he iset tip a printing institute in 
the mill compound He invited an Ameri¬ 
can printing experc who was en route home 
from Shanghai at that time and learned 
from him s'urioua modern methods of print¬ 
ing* including lype-casting and preparation 
of the nialrix. in only about twxj weeks. 

He ffr^t completed Ming-atyle No^ 2 types 
Of Japanese charattera and then those of 
aqua re-style tliree^poEnt tyijes. 

In 1876, he resigned post in the Nagasaki 
Steel Foundry and set up a typecasting 
plant and cast Ming-style of from the No. 

1 to No. 5 slies with the aid of those who 
W'ere trained at the foundry's printing 
Hchool In 1S75, 

Types cast at ilottiki's institute were 
used first for Japan's first v'emacular paper 
Kankyo Vokoksima Shim bun which was is- 
sued in December* 1870. The paper was 
printed iu No. it square^atylo types. 

Motoki* after completion of types from 
the No. 1 Co No. 5 Mizes, sought to extend 
his buaineaa to Tokyo. He dispatched One 
his disciples, Hirono Tomiji, to the pew 
capital of Japan and set up a type manu¬ 
facturing Odd sale^ office at the present 
Izumi^hd, Kanda, Chiyoda-kn* Tokyo. 

The newly act up office also carried out 
repair of printing irmchines through the 
employment of former gunsmith Knnozu 
Heishiro and hla sou. It was at thin offke 
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the firflt Japnn-mndc printing machine 
MAW its tiifbti 

Infrodwtion of Modern Printing 
Techfiique 

RidinsE im the crcat of dvilijyitiaq und cuU 
that fcained fast moinonttim foUowinjf 
the Meiii Restomtionp the western art of 
printing in Japiin achieved spectacular im* 
provemedl. Contributing most to the 
development of auch printing techniques 
were n number of daily newspapers which 
came to be published flnet®lively at that 
time. These newspapers included the To- 
kyo Ntphi Nichi ShimhHn and the YnMn 
H6chi Shimhun issued in 1872^ the 
Kanag^ki Shiintan and the rowjtar* Slmn- 
bun issued id lS73p the £?m 

S/iimhwfi in 1S7&, the Cho^n SA^uihufi. the 
.4^-ehono Shimbtin and the O^oka .Vi>pd in 
1@77, the Ojta^a Aaa/u SAimhnn in 1879 and 
the Tdyo /ij/a Shtmhun in 1S81+ 

Meanwhile^ printing machinefS improved 
much in qualityThe trendle-atyle mn- 
chines gave their way to thtjse of the cylind¬ 
er style which waa adopted generAlIy for 
newspaper printing after the 

eniTiloyed a SS-page duodeciinu 
cylindrical machine in 1804. 

In 1889, Takahaahi Kenzo, Chief of the 
CabineCa Gazette Bureau, returned from 
the Paris World Eaqiaaitiori with two seta 
of Marinoni rotarj^ newnpaper printing 
presses. Surprised by the high eUciency 
displayed by this type of printing machineT 
the 0»aka AmM Shim^nn Imported the 
same type of uiBchine in 1890. The new 
printing press driven by the power of steam 
was capable of printing a total of 20,000 
copies of papers an hour. The onpaeity 
improved to 25pOO0 when electricity was 
applied ai^ its motive power later, 
Stimulated by the improveineiit of print¬ 
ing capacity at the Aeahi, the Odak<i Mai- 
nichi Shhuhtm^ Asahrs rivals Imported a 
set of similar press in 1893, 

Meanwhile^ domestic production of print¬ 
ing presaea made big strides. With the 
brisk development of nen-^pnper industry 
following the outbreak of the Bino-Japa- 
nese War in 1894, Tsuda TorajlrSp n mem¬ 
ber of the AsahL Sbimbun Printing Plant, 


manufactured a printing press modelled 
after the Marinoni press, while^ on the other 
hand, the KakubunkMi PubUshing Com¬ 
pany In Tokyo adopted u Marin on J presrt of 
the double octavo sire in 1904, thereby 
opening a new^ phiMM! in the field of ordina¬ 
ry printing. Meanwhile, a new type of 
newspaper printing pres,H was dcviced by 
a tnaji named Tshikawa Kakuzo, 

In IMVT. the T6y6 Printing Company 
adopted tm all size five-color retsry press 
made by the Konig & Bauer Company m 
Germany and iii 1914 the Hakubunkaii 
Printing Company installed a similar ma¬ 
chine while the ShueJsha Company equipped 
its printing plant with a two-color press 
of the octavo size irmnufactured by the 
Rame German eooipany and a monochrome 
duodecimo i^Anry press made by the H. Hoe 
Company in the United States^. 

Development of Litkoprinting 

The art of lithoprinting wns Introduced 
to Japan for the first time in ISS7. It 
scored marked improvements after the Td- 
yo Printing Company imported a set of 
alunainluEEL-typo rotary lithoprioter from 
the United States in 1901 and the Shueisha 
Company succeeded in making a zlnc-atyle 
prc;^ in 1911. 

The offset printing method was found in 
the United Statea in 1990. A set of this 
printing press was imported to Japan for 
the first time by a certain printing com¬ 
pany In Ginza* Tokyo* iu April, 1914. It 
should be remembered here Ihat a printing 
presia built on the baaia of the same prln- 
ciple=i by a Japanese named Hamnda Hatsu- 
iSro had been delivered to the same print¬ 
ing office about a month before. 

Hamiida deviced a band-driven offset 
press in 1915 and an automatic: one in 
1918. In 1922p he completed two-color auto¬ 
matic offset press ahead of all other coun¬ 
tries. This printing press was ejsporled to 
various eoiiutries of Asia. 

Hpmada later sot up the Kamada Print¬ 
ing Company which is now reckoned aa one 
of the biggest priiiting press makers m 
Japan, 

With the intfOductron of offset printing 
developed the metkod of photollthograpliy. 
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In 191£k> n poljrchromatic lithaprintisg pr«s5 
was campleled at the Ichidi OfTaet Plant 
and a set df Bleiatein Photo Compoeipg 
Machine was imported from the tlnited 
States. This opened the way for the manu¬ 
facture of various types of similar equip¬ 
ment by the Japanese. 

Deifelopfneni of Gravure 

A dusting process gravure press was 
completed at the Toppan Printing Company 
in Tokyo for the hrat time in Japan in 
1906. This method, however, failed to win 
laating popularity because of inferior ca¬ 
pacity. Photogravuro came to prosper in 
Japan with the import of rotary gravure 
screens from the Mux and Loewi Companies 
in Gcrmniiy in I914 h 

in 1920^ the first rotary-style gravure 
preaa waa completed by Taujiinoto Hido- 
gorb in Tokyo. A newspaper supplement 
printing by this machine at the Oaaka 
Asahi Shimbnn in 1922 won wide popular¬ 
ity for aucb a method of print ing- 

In onb" a few years after this, three-color 
gravure printing came to be made with the 
Import of high-eOlciency machines from the 
United States and Germany. 

Prenefit Standm'd of Prmtmg 

Technique 

Japfln'fi world of printing: au?er«d a fatal 
blow from World War IL During the war, 
it waa aubjected to Govemment opprcaslon 
as a peace industry and its facilities were 
demolished almost entirely under succes¬ 
sive air-raids. However, H made a com¬ 
paratively early comeback after the war 
because Japan tcKsk a new start as a cul¬ 
tural state. 

The introductioii of American prlating 
methods, developed on a mass production 
principle^ gave a big stimulus to the Japa¬ 
nese world of printing which tended to rely 
on manual labor. The first of the changed 
that took place mfluencca was the develop¬ 
ment of paly chrome printing and the second 
an increase in the speed of printing. The 
former resulted from the demand for color 
printing of primnr)- school textbooks and 


the other puhlicatlona and the latter fram 
an increase In general publicationa. 

Fojychormatlc printing i& done mainly 
under the offset method in contrast to the 
relief method being followed in the United 
States. Machines being used are generally 
oi Japanese make and this resulted in a 
marked improvement of the quality of isuch 
machines in Japan. 

Various new polychromatic printing oia- 
chine-H were dcvlced by many industrial 
companies^ such as the Futnba & Oo., 
Hitachi Manufacturing and Hamada Pre¬ 
cision Industry. 

Rotary presses for priating newspapers 
in color also scored improvements as a re¬ 
sult of efforU made on the part of news¬ 
paper companies from around 1949. Four 
to Kix-color printing is now being done 
under the relief methocL 

In the field of color gravure^ spectacular 
improvements a re being ac hieved with 
high-efilciency machines having been com^ 
pie ted by various domestic makers. In 
1950, the Shibaum KukI Cotnpany complet¬ 
ed a set uf eight-color rotary gravure press 
with a printing capacity of 250 sheets a 
minute and in 1B&2, the Hamada Seiki Co. 
btiilt a highspeed polychromatic rotary 
gravure press of the Universal type at the 
request of the Oauka AaaM Ehimhunr 

In other fields of printing, marvel¬ 
lous developmenta are being register^. 
Notable is the Latest trend to shift the 
printing method from lithography to relief 
printings Spearheading this move is the 
Tosho Printing Company which Is seeking 
mas.^ production of color-printed textbooks. 
The compirny has imported a lO-color re¬ 
lief-style printing press from the United 
States for this purpose. This press has a 
slmiktiy high efflcletLcy as the one for 
printing the "Life"' magazine of the United 
States. 

Also noteworthy in the use of monotype 
which w-Bs accelerated by the postwar lan¬ 
guage policy of the Government and the 
resultant restriction of the use of Chinese 
characters. 

Varloiu types of monotype w^ere intro* 
duced by the Tokyo Machinery Munnfac* 
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luring, Nippon Typewriter and Komntau 
Manufacturing. The SClR-type monotype 
deviced by the Kakagawa Manufacturing 
Company in 1956 is said to have the most 
promissing future among maehinca of the 
eimiiar category. It is not of the t 3 T»e- 
writer*«ty!e introduced previously but of 
the key-puncher system under which types 
are set automaticaily In accordance with 
the application of key-punched word tapes. 

Present Sftitiw of the Printing 
Industry 

The printing industry is entitled to legal 
prot^^tiDn under the Special Measure? Law 
on SpeoiBc Small Business nationalization 
enforced in 1955. Printers were allowed 
to form under this law a printing industry 
adjustment association- The aasDciaticn 
which was a grouping of prefectural print- 
era* groups was organized at the end of 
1956. 

Until the legislation ot this law, the 
printing industry lacked such an otganiza- 
tloTi mainly because of varied financial 
backgrounds of printers and business 
scales. 

Printers taking part in the association 
can restrict jointly the expansion of facil¬ 
ities and the amount of producOcm and also 
adjust printing rates for their common 
prosperity. 

Apart from this aasociatioo, another 
group of 35 printing firms—all of a big 
financial background—has been organized. 
It Is called the Japan Printing Industrj' 
Association. 


The present conditions of the Japanese 
printing industry as of 1963 are shown in 
the foliowing tables compiled by the Japan 
Printing Industry Aiisociation: 


Tsfale h Frintinf Officti Scsk 


Seale 


No. of Offices 

(Kql ef Employes) 


1 te 

4 

4,750 

5 

D 

2A40 

19 

20 

3,260 

30 

49 

400 

KO 

90 

235 

IDO 

199 

53 

200 

499 

20 

m 

990 

3 

Over igOOO 

S 

Total 


9p863 

Ttble 2. Tlie Hsitfber sf Priptld[ afficst 

by Tfpe sf frintinf 

Typ® 

Frirtting 

No* of 
Offices 

Type Fruiting 

3,069 

Li^oprmting 

370 


Special (Sep Notol 96 

Type and Lithoprintmg 34 L 

Type Printing* epeeial 
Lithoprinting, special ^ 

Type and Lithoprinting, ^ 

speciid 
Others 

Total _ SJTTB 

Note: The -special" comprises gravure, 
collotype and teal press printing. 


table 1 Thfl Hunter tf Rtllef Prtitlpa Frwses 


Sixe of Paper mSIiSo 


Rotary- Press Donbk SHiroku (Shirokutem mcnaures 13 by g 

12 centimeters} *_ 

Shiroku % 

Shiroku (2 color) 

Shiroku ^ « i, ,e 

Double Ktku (Kikutun measures 29 by 15 43 

centimeters) „ 

Double Kiku <2 color) ^ 

Kiktt 

Kiku (2 color) ;; 

KIku H 
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Autonutic 


Two-Revolatian 

PrMfi 


Hail d-d riven 


Piatten-typc 

Presft 


Total 


Shiroku ^ 


tymhl^ Kikit 

15 

Doable Kika (4 color) 

2 

Klioi 


SKlroku 

34 

Shiroku (.2 color) 

4 

^Iroka (i color) 

1 

Shiroku 

143 

Shiroku^ 

Doublo Klkn 

37 

2 

Km 

170 

Rika (2 color) 

1 

Kilni % 

42 

Shiroku 

363 

Shiroka ^ 

m 

Shiroku 

d,m 

Shiroku^ 

Double Kiku 


21 

Kiku 

363 

Kikn H 

U18 

Kiku 

1,378 

Kiku H 

131 

8.720 


Tibtt 4. ^tcfil Press 


Type of HubfoH 

Sice of Paper 

No. 



Shiroku 

e 



Shiroku (2 color) 




3 


'CySindrical i 

Shiroku % 

Kiku 

7 

3 



Kiku (8 coLor) 

ip 



Kiku <2 nlor) 

3 

Gravure 


^Kiku ^ 

2 



Shiroku 




(automatic) 

fi 


,P]att«n 

Shiroku H 
Shiroku % 

13 

4 



Kiku (automatic) 




3 



^Shiroku 

1 



Shiroku 54 

3 

Collotype 


Kiku H 

1 



Kiku a 

13 



Hand pros* 

No. 1 lover 12 

21 



centimeters) 

U 

Seal 


Ha. 2 

N^o. 8 {over S’ 

o 



, centlmotors) 

6 

Total 


m 


Ti^le S. LiHuprinUoi 


Tyiw of Machines 


/Rotajy 


Offset Automatic 


Hand 

driven 


LlUio- Hand¬ 
printing dr i von 


Total 


Size of Faptr 


rShlroku 

f 

2 color 

1 

4 „ 

1 

Double Kiku 

1 

2 color 

6 

4 

1 

Kiku 

1 

4 color 

2 

e . 

1 

8 n 

t 

Both aides 

4 

Shiroku 

m 

2 color 

ei 

4 .. 

a 

Shiroku % 

£3 

t Double Kiku 

7 

2 color 


Kiku 

32 

2 color 

2 

iKlku H 

w 

Hard Rolled 

4 

Hard Roiled >| 

gfl 

Shiroku 

216 

2 color 

m 

Shiroku % 

525 

i, Shiroku 

62 

Kiku 

451 

2 color 

tg 

Kiku H 

124 

Kiku 54 

22 

Trial printer 

150 

Shiroku 

0 

Shiroku K 

57 

Shiroku % 

133 

Kiku 

ID 

Kiku H 

289 

Hand Preoa 

S21 

^200 
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XIX THE FORMATION OF THE 
THOUGHTS OF THE JAPANESE 
AND THEIR SPIRITUAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Introduction 


The isJand country of Ja|ian which is 
altuatcd at the eaiit end of Aftia and ia 
surrounded by the ia onJy a small coun¬ 
try blesaed with a mild cliinate and beauti¬ 
ful natural scene r}\ And the people who 
arc native here have created a history and 
traditions of their veiy own during the 
long period of their existence. From olden 
times^ they took up the teachinge of Con¬ 
fucianism and Buddhism, but in recent 
times» Christianity and moderA wcatcTn 
scientidc civilization have had tbeir in¬ 
fluence and have been somewhat incorpo¬ 
rated with the older civEliiatlont so that 
a culture peculiar to themeelvee^ and 
not found elsewhere, has been formed. 
Generally epeakingp every race has formed 
its own peculiar culture in areordance with 
its special cUipntk and historic character^ 
This ia more especially true when heter- 
ogeneouB elementa of cultiine are Intro¬ 
duced and taken up by a people. There 
tnuflt have been Home ground prepared else 
this could not be done. And thia prepared 
ground is the spiritual life possessed by 
the race. Hew'cver, although they were in 
possession of such a grotand work it would 


not have developed perfeetlyj had it not 
come under the influence of theae outside 
elementH of distinguished thought and cul¬ 
ture. This is true of the Japanese. They 
have accepted and assimilated various 
thoughts and religions^ without losing their 
own peculiar characteristics* Cbmeing 
back ac a few of the factom which played 
an important part in the formation of their 
particular religion and thought, we shall 
point out their Bpiritua] characteristics, 

hai^ generally been recognized as 
Japan^s proper religion, and has determip- 
ed the Uvea Jtnd sentiments of the Japa¬ 
nese, who have had close relations with Ita 
tradition and social system. It taught no 
fixed doetrinea from the begirmiogi, but it 
combined well with the thoughts and senti- 
mefits of the Japanese, so that Is iniuence 
eaunot be neglected. 

In close parallel with the festival for the 
ancestor gtaift and the nationn] heroaSp came 
the spirit of respect for the Empei^r and 
his court; and both hand great algnlhcabce 
iu the admmiBtration of goverament and 
in the social systKiL At the sama time the 
desire for the preservatiop of ona^S house 
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and family and the disposttioo, to roapect 
the traditions of hunian society played an 
important so that not only the idcala 
of values and consecration but alec the 
virtue of obedience to preserve the honour 
of one^a house^ were important factors in¬ 
forming Japan’s proper religion. The spirit 
of ancestor-worship, as If It were a religi¬ 
ous tiiea, is atm vigoTousiy alive In the 
thoughts and sentiments of present-day 
Japanese. 

Confuciimiftm came from Chma, and ex¬ 
ercised a real influence upon the thought 
of the Japanese^ Its teachings supplied ua 
wdth considerable material for the organ¬ 
ization of our social and political systems, 
and gave us its ethical ideas. Though 
Shintf* in the early period played an im¬ 
portant role In the moral life of the Japa¬ 
nese* it did not definitely define the mean¬ 
ing of toyality and filial piety^ Coiifucian- 
ism gave decided terms to such conduct* 
and a system and method of practicing 
each of thetm The philosophy and religi- 
ouii cult of R<>sCt of China had aome influ¬ 
ence* but they did not become main cur¬ 
rents of though among Japanese^ owing to 
the respect for human morality and the 
tendency towards simplicity of the Japn- 
nese« On the contrary, when combined 
with the incliiiaticin tow^ards magiCt which 
the Japanese already had, they became 
rather generalizedp and declined la the 
course of lime* 

Buddhiam originally emphasized the im¬ 
portance of the human reason. !t purified 
the religious and artistic feelings of the 
Japanese and refined or uplifted their re¬ 
ligions life and gave It pra[::tical vigour. 
Buddhism waa first imported by those who 
longed for Infinity, to answer a demand of 
the nationp but It furnished philoHophJcal 
speculation with abundant material. 

The Japanese were imbued with a clear 
insight into a profound mysticism never 
before dreamed of by thcaiH Besides thisp 
literature and art were much infiuencedK 
and thus the Japanese cultivation of sImpL 
feity and mystreiamp peculiar to them* was 
born. Japanese Buddhism came to have an 
unusuaJ form quite different from that on 
the continent And It is a remarkable fact 


that even the tradiiionui eodcs which have 
disappeared from present^iay India and 
Chin ftp are still preserved in Japan^ 

Tkus^ the thoughts and religions conscl- 
ousness of the Japanese were formed not 
so much by harmony as by djiH:oril It is 
said thatp Shutoku ToisAi, who is the finst 
dtsiinguished founder of Jiipanese culture, 
compared Ehmtv, Confucianism and Budd¬ 
hism to the root, trunkp and fruit of a tree. 
Shmio is the root planted deeply in the soil 
of the persoftfiiity of the Japanese and their 
naiional traditionSp Confucianism is the 
trunk and branches ns the Ritsuryd system 
of Moral Standards and Educational [dea:s; 
while Euddhistn produced flowers of religi¬ 
ous sentiment, which bore fruit in the lives 
of the people. These three religions have 
successfully combined with each other up 
to the recent age, and have formed tJw 
spiritual traditions of the Japanese. 

Indeed as far bock as the 14th century, 
the difTerejicos between Buddhism and 
other systems of thought was first seen. 
The combination of these religions lo¬ 
osened for a while, but they were tnlimate- 
ly connected and fuseci in the minda and 
feelings of the Japanese, The Japanese of 
today^ therefore, can be aald to be the beirs, 
the mheritorB of these thoughta. whether 
they are conscious of it or not. The spir¬ 
itual charaeterlstlc of the Japanese which 
has come out of tho comprotnlaE and fusion 
is but one tbing-magnanimity. 

Throughout the procean of absorption and 
assimilation of foreign culture such events 
as persecution and religious wars were ra¬ 
ther excepUoniil phenomena. This fact may 
be due ta the character of the Japanese who 
do not like going to extremes or being in¬ 
fluenced by prejudices. At the some lime it 
may also be owing to the particular nature 
of the thought and religious themMsIveSp 
which wore transplanted. Oonfucianism 
was entirely ethical In Ita nature, quite free 
from doctrines or dogmas, while Buddhiam 
was an excellent human religion. Until 
the i7th century when stubborn, hut man 
learned in the subject of Confucianism, 
censured Buddhism, £kn antagonism between 
them was hardly felt. Moreover, the cen- 
Htire was not actually made on the thoughts 
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or becfitii'e of its effects upon 

the nation and tha adinim&tration. On the 
other haudp houevor* this striiB-^le was not 
carried on in a spirit of harmony and mutu¬ 
al understand in tr through a spirit of magn¬ 
animity. its tendency waj& to irmke people 
assume a conciliatory attitude for conveni¬ 
ence sake, in their attitude people were 
kmentally wanting in their spirit of 
thoroughly confronting eriticiam, and 
would not seek for a solution of the dif- 
hcuLtled in logical condufilons. Further¬ 
more, the remarkable point to bo noted in 
connection with the spirit of magnanimity 
ifl the relation belween the nation and re¬ 
ligion. Indeed, 3hint6 waa always suppM}rt- 
ed by both governors and governed and 
became the object of their worship In every 
part of the country, but it whs never made 
a national religion by any act of the gov¬ 
ernment. Meanw'hile Buddhism bus hart 
itn influence as n secondary national relig¬ 
ion for some time and has played a part 
in natjonaJ administration, but it has never 
persecuted or tried to suppress any other 
reLigton^ nor has it become self-complaccnh 
Confucianism hud once been used as an in- 
fiuEntial factor in national administraticfn.^, 
hut it has never become boastful of its 
nxeassive authority. 

Thus the mlers of Japan maintained their 
political power, controUlDg religious groups 
and systems and the people followed them. 
Such a state continued up to the time when 
the people came to be controlled by the 
throne w^hlch wa.s then esteemed as the 

The Current of 


Formation of modei'n times 
General Ideas 

The problem with which the Japanese 
were confronted through the Meiji Refor¬ 
mation wHfl the preservation of nationnl 
unity by a new adminiatration of govern- 
raenl and the promotion (advancemetill of 
civlIi^Uoj] in accordance with the prevail¬ 
ing stale or condition of the world. The 
one part of the problem was to form and 


highest apthorlty in religion, thought, mor¬ 
als and control of the centruliieil adminis¬ 
trative power. But as soon as the country 
was divided up into feudal lands, religious 
groups began to struggle with each othefT 
till finally the feudal lords lu possession of 
the various lands entered into a struggle 
for more lands. Thus came about the age 
of war from the 15th to the I6th century. 
In this age of ceufuaion Catholicism came 
to Japan only to be perseGuted in a ifhort 
time. 

Soon the modem ages ended, and the pre¬ 
sent ages qomcp where liberty of human 
beings and respect of indlviduala are em¬ 
phasized. The struggle for liberty and 
self-esteem w"as what resulted from the 
absorption of Western Modern CJvlUaa- 
tion. The stream of time did not allow the 
clinging on to the old systems which were 
outworn* The teachings of Protestantism 
which had newly come to Japan se^itied to 
have a significance which could elevate the 
Japanese spirit and develop these ideas of 
human liberty. The results, however, did 
not necessarily prove so. As has often been 
said* without referring to the nntlonal 
character £uch as a certain naivete, a 
satisfaction with the present world and an 
esteem for some special ethics^ it could 
never be deeply rooted in Japaneae, nor 
could it pervade the whole land could pog^- 
gibly become flesh and blood of Jajjanese 
culture and produce results in their own 
form of humnn culture. ProtestaotisTii 
should have taken this game road. 

Modern Thought 

control the centralized power made neces¬ 
sary by the dissolution of feudalism, and 
the other was the realization of a plan for 
the Emperors personal ad ml nisi rati on. As 
may be seen in the mottoes of the Restora- 
tioii, both plans w^ere coloured by consei^^- 
atkns and nationalism. However, the Ja¬ 
panese at last awakened from, their long 
sleep, by contact w'ith Western culture^ 
thought it necessary to take cvcn^thlng 
from abroad qpickly and step along in 
harmony with western advances. But this. 
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literuily m complete convemion of fche 

ppopl^^H wny of life, nnd an emaocipation 
from all feudal politics, syatemei, ajid cus- 
toma. So the arrival qf thia a^q ahowqd a 
pulling of the two of thinking in op¬ 
posite directions reatoration and enlighten- 
meat. Howover it tamed cut to he net so 
much aa antagonism as a tuixlure, and ft 
came tu characterise long afterwards the 
hifitory of thought in Japan. 

Civilizafioa, Ciilture and Ideas of 
Libertif 

The eoJightenmoat of civilization and 
culture in the early period of the Meiji 
Era was thriving quite wondarfully* hand 
in hand with the importation from England 
of the util it4Lr Ian ism of Bentham and Mill, 
luid thp liberal democracy of Eousscau of 
France. In other worda* the new waye of 
thinklbg, both European and American^ nn 
jLdminiBtration of goveriiinentt aociety and 
manner of lifec were adopted. Consequent¬ 
ly new and UQjfamlliar of living were 
seen one after another. Schools for the 
teaching of Englh^h, French and other 
languages were begun and thrived, while 
private jschool where Chinese and Kokii^ 
gaku had beetL taughti were abolkhcd. At 
the same time, newspapers and magazines 
were pnbllshedp untiJ finally the manner of 
life of the people in general was complete¬ 
ly tranaformed^ Bmki, the warrior gave 
up hh aword; chonmage the Jfipanese pe- 
cuiiar fashion of hair dress was abandonedt 
and the hair was ciiIh and hnally the 

gave way to European dress. Thus 
various modea of life were wonderfully 
changed into European style. Outside of 
the cities^ in the farming viliages^ the old 
customs and fashions atUl pTevailed 

Together with the implanting of moderii 
Western thought, the requirements for 
promoting Jiberfj' and impartiality were 
strengthened. Among the people Fuku- 
zawa Yukichli an active thinker^ worked 
assiduously^ and insisted upon the liberty 
and equality of the people,, declaring tbat 
human rights came from Heaven, using os 
his tnoUo. ''Before Heaven^ all men are 
equal'*, ft does not make one man to be 
ahove another manp or one man to be below 


another. Also he attacked feudal motions 
of morality and encouraged practical learn¬ 
ing for practical use. Due to such a way 
of thinking abant iiberaJJsm^ the movement 
towards securing liberty and human rights 
advanced^ and in literature political novels 
advocating these ideas were much in fash¬ 
ion. But when this movernent towards 
libcraUsni and respect for human rights 
was strengthened, social anxiety increased^ 
and a reaction oet in^ and thoughts of 
restoration of national characteristics and 
revolt agaifiat Europeanization w^ere in 
evidence. This react ioimry movement show¬ 
ed iUelf in the form of restoration of 
Japanese morals, awakening movetdenta 
among the Japanese, and an attack of Budd¬ 
hism on Christianity. But this reaction 
came to on end for the time beliig> at the 
promulgation of the Constitution 
and the eslabllshnicnt of the NationaJ Diet 
in the next year. After the estahlifihxneot 
of the constitution, the administration with 
the Tvnnu as Its center came to have 
abiiolute authority. This, arrangement ex¬ 
ercised a decisive mduence utson thought, 
culture and all other things, while the 
ideas of liberty and human rights neces¬ 
sarily declined The only other thing to be 
noted was a movement among women in the 
late years of the Meiji Era. It consisted 
of an endeavour to improve the old thoughts 
about the position of woman and it ende¬ 
avoured to influoace politics towards some 
recognition of their rights as human be- 
inga. This movement, however, proved gri- 
evoiwly unanccc^sful. 

Develop}ne»t of Thoughts on 
Socialism 

The rapid development of capitalism at 
the turning ptoint of the Chino-Japanese 
VV^ar from the 27th year till the 2Sth of 
Meiji (1S94—1S95) made docLaliam thrive 
also in Japan, deepening the laborers' con¬ 
scious neos that he, too, had some rlghta. 
The capitalists from feudal »hizoku would 
not treat the laboure who were from the 
farming village with impartiality, Kfiow^ 
ing less of modern life, their situationa and 
livens were exceedingly iiurrowedp and Labour 
movementB were seen here and there. Kata- 
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yama Sen aniJ Ahe laoft worked viEoroii^- 
ly m the heeda of labour movement- But 
their work, sad to could hardly be said 
thorouirh and little was accomplished. 

The rapid rise of impei-ialiain through 
the Ruaao-Japtmeee War from the STth 
year til! the SSth of the Meiji Era (1904- 
1905) made social inequalities become a 
mare serious prohlem, the former socialists 
who were Ghcifitmns withdraw, and aacb 
radicals m Kdtoku Shusui and others ap* 
peared. Because of the loose organization 
of the laborers themselves and the radical 
character of their IcaderSp the situation at 
the time socmed to tend towards anarchy- 
But at the pcdnt where It beenme a case 
of high treasoti to proceed further the 
movement towards socialism in the Meiji 
Era came to an end^ Because of the in¬ 
fluence of the Eussian Revolution in the 
middle period of the Taisho Era, the move¬ 
ments introdaced by 6sugi Sakaep Kflwa- 
kami llajiine and othersp and also the ac¬ 
tivities towards democracy begun by ^yarrui 
IkuD thTived for the moment 1»caua« of the 
political and economical circtioistances after 
the World War I, Then, some rcnuirkable 
works were produced In literature^ but such 
w'orka gradunlly di!clirLed in popiilarltyp at 
the tumlnff point produced by the Issue of 
the Welfare Law. Through the world-wide 
panic in the early period of the Showa Era. 
Manclsm mode a sudden and rapid rise into 
prominence. It spread to some cjctend in 
various clrcteg of social life, but is came 
to an end becauKe the doctrine of a return 
to national characteristics urme and also 
due to the opposition of the governmenL 

Ab$oi^timi and Digestion of West¬ 
ern Philosophy 

The philosophy of the .Meiji Era waa 
excltisively concerned with polities, and 
Empiricism and Positivism were mainly 
imported- n pioneer in philosophical 
leamingp Nishi Amane did a frreat work. 
WiEh the establiehTnent of the National 
Dietp which became gradually more and 
mote academic^ the philosophy of German 
tdeailam began to be implanted. On the 
other handp howeverp evolutlouary material- 
i$nn was making an insistent demand for 


attention, while the doctrine of rapid social 
progress was. 

With the advance of capitalism after the 
Russo^apunese Waf, romanticism appear¬ 
ed iu the world of literature, while the 
researches of Kant and Hegel were the 
main currents in the world of philosophical 
thought in Japan. In the Taishd Era. 
philoiophy laid ila first foundations in 
Japan, and soon reached worId-level, Soda 
Klichiro was the hrat philoaopher to deve¬ 
lop aome original thoughts on the subject, 
coming cut df the philosophy of the period 
of enlightenment- After the middle of the 
Teisho Era, Bufika-shu&i w*as thriving, 
while atudents of philosophy were doing 
research work with slow but gratifying 
results. From the end of the Taisho period 
till the beginning of the Showa Era, hoft*^ 
ever, the learned circle was gradually in¬ 
clining towards Hegelianism. The reaiwn 
for this was* of coursfi the rise of national¬ 
ism and the inhuence of Marxi$im which 
had comei taking advantage of the economic 
panic which then occurred. In the process 
of absorbing German philoaophy, Nishida 
Ikuturo, fminded a philosophy* a creation 
of his own* hut built up on this foundation- 
By a cdmblnaiioQ of his com prehension of 
Western thought with his experience of 
Eastern thought he developed the idea of 
"^place^'^ as the “abaolute nothing^*. He is by 
jigbt cnllod the leading philosopher of ia^ 
pan. But the distance between the ideal- 
jstic tendency and materialism in the world 
Id general wua grntviiig wider and wider, 
until finally un attempt made to unite 
the two. At the time of the Manchuria 
Incident in the 6th year of Showa (19^1 > 
social condillons in Japan were In a dis¬ 
tressing itute. in the world of thought the 
philosophy of began to prevail* 

while at the same tlnifcj the self-conscious- 
ness of the race w^as increased and the 
philosophy cf iVippOB Uapauism) 

came tu be foremoaL In the Second 
World War* this miy of thinking became 
wo-nderfutly prominent, and phlhwopheni 
took great pains to pfomote the idea of 
daifoa (Great Eastern AisiaK Thin avjiv 
of thinking waa thoroughly uppoaed by the 
govurameiit, until flnilly independence In 
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kamin? of l're«doin to loam what cne 
wlahed to learn wbb prohibitcd» 

Problems of Religion 

The influence ftf Meiji^uhun i Meiji Res- 
ioratinn) upon BudtThism ia Qiiite beyond 
imagination. The new guvemment would 
get the support of restoration from Shinto^ 
and it pubildy excluded Buddhism through 
the issue of the Inw of "Separation of 
Sfiinto nnd Buddhism'". Movements tO“ 
wfirda the abnlition and exclusion of Bud¬ 
dha were seen here and there, till Buddhism 
was Anally rid of it$ economicaJ foiindation. 
And the goveniment removed the ban which 
forbade the eating of meat and Ash and al¬ 
lowed the monk^ to marry; and so some 
priests returned to aecular life to escape 
such relaxatiori. 

In the face of such a dangerona decUnep 
Buddhists did not plan any directaetJon 
against the government, but awaited a 
favourable opportunity^ meanwhile adapt¬ 
ing them-^hes to the poSicy of the new 
government. As for Cbriatiftnity, the gov¬ 
ernment suppressed It more and m^re in 
accordance with the policy adopted Bince 
the Bakufu Administration, and the idea 
of enforcing unity of national opinion 
through the employment of Shinto and 
harmony between religious Tjte:s and ad- 
minietration. Afterward^ however, the gov¬ 
ernment it neceasary to loosen up it^ 

oppression in order to keep in communica- 
tlon with the early civiliiied countries and 
to elevate the direction of the international 
situation of Japan. A gallic they could not 
fail to aee how much of modem culture had 
been taken up logether with Christianity. 
Hecauae of this state of alfairs, ihe Move¬ 
ments of ChriatiaiiB in the country w^ere 
getting gradually more aelive. On the 
other hand, taking advantage of the more 
moderate policy of the government. Bud- 
dhiaL-t developed some movements continued 
for the protection of their religion through¬ 
out the country^ It wajg during this period 
that such distinguished priests Fukuda 
Gy ok a J and Shaku Unaho appeared. The 
depressed world of Buddhism revived and 
could acquire again a position almost equal 
to Confucianism and Shlnt4 About the 


time of this movementi a theoretical 
organ ii!4ition of Buddhism waa carefully 
arranged by Hara Tanzanp Inoue Enryo. 
Murakami Sensei and others. Together 
with the importation of new methods used 
in Western countries^ the opening np of 
enlightening works followed one after 
anothorii while a combination with Western 
philosophy was attempted. During this 
period a movement of Spiritualism 

begun by Kiyo;^wa MiUuyuki was in high 
esteem. 

Thua, with the end of the prohibition or 
exclusion of Buddhap the Ministry of Ee- 
ilgion was establishedi and Buddhism was 
uniAed and controlled by fnkko < Restora¬ 
tion K Soon with the increase of the In¬ 
fluence of nationalismp it became more and 
more deeply coloured by the principles of 
national characteristicf. 

Again, opposition against Christianity 
was removed, and Christians devoted all 
their efforts to advancing ita mlsiaion. And 
aided by the current of a new liberalism^ 
It advanced In its Avork of aucml relief 
spurred on by Sts own love of humanity. 
The estabiishiifient of the Salvation Army 
by Yamamuro Gumpei is one of the results 
of this impulse. Moreover it was a good 
thing that Japan had lichimura Kanso, an 
earnest and ardent Protestant w^hoso fidel¬ 
ity to his creed was eo strong that he never 
sacriAced it to national rights, Up to the 
present Lime through Taisho and Showa^ 
Christianity has devoted itaelf to social 
relief movements and has gone along, step 
by step on the road of Japanissation and 
the strengthening of nationalism. 

Trends in modei*n Japan 

The spiritual shock which the Japanee;e 
got through the defeat in the 20th year of 
Showa <1945) was exceedingly flcvere, be¬ 
cause the spiritual support based nn the 
belief of her invincibility which had been 
believed iu since the dawn of her history 
had colL&pBed. All Japanese coitipletely lost 
their bearings. Some indulged In a de¬ 
teriorated hedoniniii. while others trembled 
on the brink of the gulf of nihilism. The 
former rejoiced at the emancipation from 
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the miseries of war^ while the latter euf- 
fpred from a sense of fruatratioii CAiised 
by the complete loss of any spiritual foim- 
datkn on which they could rely. The de¬ 
al re to escape from this shock ahowed Itself 
in the prevalence of senauoiia liteniture, 
exialentialiam iind nihilism respectively. 
Beal dee thia^ the Declaration of Potsdam 
and the OLcupation Policy of McArthur 
were common problems imposed upon all of 
the atunned and perpleJtfid Jnpaneae. There¬ 
fore* it was quite reasonable that all Japa¬ 
nese ahouid look for a solution of the fun¬ 
damental causes of the prohlems with which 
they were facade This solution seemed to 
he fotuid in adopting the democracy of the 
Western world. Therefore the democrati¬ 
zation of Japan was literally Jind thoratighJs'^ 
carried out in all fields—administration, 
economiosp culture* eduEM.tion and others* 
together with liberty of speech^ freedom of 
religion, of thought* and respect and pro* 
tection of fundanientAl human rIghtSH Thus 
the way of thinking that had inspired were 
practices were criticized* not exceptIng 
Buddhism and Confuciant^^m- Of couraer 
more especially the ideas of the Teimo 
system was the focus of disciission. Be¬ 
cause the Tenno system itself had been the 
central principle of national supremacy, 
heaideff being the backbone of Japanese 
nationality. And Shinto which was espe* 
cially recognized as iU theoretical back¬ 
ground sustained a fatal shock. Shinto 
which had been especially protected came 
to be treated just as other rellgionSp and 
w^as deprived of all its prlvi;cge$. On the 
other handp new religions extended their 
influence among the completely depressed 
religtooi^ aad Christianity developed taking 
advantage of the assistance of the Army 
of Occupation and other things. Through 
the loss of economic support, and because 
of farm reformation* Buddbism sustained 
a severe shock* and separation of ite vari¬ 
ous sects took plaee^ but they went Uieir 
narrow way carrying out their peaceful 
movemenU nnd social works* 

The criticbm of the idea of the Tenno 
system which had been noted by the world 
as weil ns by .rapan itself, brought about 
n change in the idea of Teand. Namely 
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Traud was changed from Arahiti^$iijni 
tllvmg god) to what meant a mere aymbol 
of the nation. In other words. hOp <Lhe 
ruler nf the nation) came down from the 
celestial world to the terreatrlal. But the 
strong feelings of respect of Tcitiwi could 
pot be wiped out. Thi^ fact shows that 
Japan's noconditional surrender was com* 
pletely accepted by the Japanese, while 
holding still to their nationality. Today in 
Japan, most of the Japanese cherish not so 
much respect as love for and intirnncy wdth 
their Rider, 

The ideaa of Western European democ¬ 
racy. which repL&ced the ideas of renm?* 
pervaded the whole of Japan for several 
year:! after the war and built up a firm 
foundatian. till It had eatablisbed itself step 
by fiitep in the lives of the people in generah 
But it was atlll a problem because the ideaa 
of democracy did not come to the Japa¬ 
nese naturally or from within through their 
own endeavours^ but were given to them by 
the hand of the victor through the mere 
accident of defeat. Therefore the people 
were more liable to emphasize the formal 
and superficial meaning of democracy* and 
its deeper meauing was not apt to become 
with them a principle of life. Indeed^ the 
principle of democracy came lute aight in 
the shape of equal rights of men and 
women and other fundamental morals, but 
rights w^cre claimed without the slightest 
aemse of human responsibility,. The causes 
of the fact that, since the Meijl Era, the 
thoughts of liberalism have often been 
taken up* and yet they have not been 
thoroughly rooted in Japan, arc not few in 
number, it is rccogniajed that the attitude 
towards a long cultivated life and the tend¬ 
ency of exaggerated respect for htiman 
morals hud been an obstacle in the way* 
Doubtlessly, the alterations In European 
and American policy made in accordance 
with the ever-changing internationoJ politi¬ 
cal sltuntion!! bad deepened the distrust of 
dr numeracy. 

We can hardly regard Marxism as an In- 
lluencc uf thought in Japan after the war. 
Marxism which arose in the early period 
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of the Shown Era vanished for u time due 
to pressure put upon It by the govemioent* 
But with the release of those who had pro- 
pogated it, after the war and the eco¬ 
nomic catastrophe that befell Japan, it was 
spread all over JapaUp as it a field of dry 
grass were suddenly act on fire. Some 
went so far as to thinlc that a revolution 
would cetTLC very soan. A^ain ip the field 
of Icarninstr many distinguished works 
under the name of social science were is- 
sued and widely read. Also in all other 
fields of learning, researches after the same 
method hs social science were publicly and 
actively made. Marxism however, eoidd 
not be supported hy all JapaneBe, and its 
inHuence was gradually weakened at the 
time of the '^Red Purge". The character 
of the Japitnese who do not like extremes 
and violence waa an important factor In 
its decay. 


The thought which controls the present- 
day Japan has dot yet taken a clear and 
definite shape. Roughly speaking, however^ 
there arc two ways of thinkings the one 
being that of the Tenno systeii]:i alniiing at 
the gradual recovery of independence by 
Japan» the other being a racial movement 
for peace and independence, which Is rooted 
in the people's life. We cannot deny the 
fnet that the former, which adjuists the 
extremes of democracy, is coloured some¬ 
what by Fiikko^ku tmode of classical re¬ 
vival i . Again, the latter is closely connect- 
cd with the movement for the emancipa¬ 
tion of all Asia, keeping alive the racial 
tradition, and what would support this la, 
of course, Marxism. 

With the delicate international situation 
In the back ground, the problems of facing 
realities as well as attaining ideals of the 
Japanese are doubtlessly seriDus. 


Confucianism 


{’onfiicianiErm is an ethical system which 
was composed by Confucius of China i B.C. 
^1^791 about 2500 years ago. It is l>e- 
Heved that he inherited the saints^ moral 
code from Yao and Shun who arc recognis¬ 
ed as saints from of ancient tim#^ In legend 
Ull the time of Wtm. Wu and Chou-Kiing 
of the Chou Dynnaty, He preaches Jen 
(universal human love, Jm ill Japanese) 
founded on the S^criptu^c Shih-ching, Shu¬ 
shing and others. Afterwards Confucian¬ 
ism experienced several changeM. The phi¬ 
losophy of Chuhst which smse in the Sung 
Era in the 12th century and the philosophy 
of Wang Yang-Ming which arose in the 
Ming Era were a new Confucianism which 
grew up under the influence of the Philos¬ 
ophy elf Buddhisnn. Quite different from 
such n rciigion aa Christianity, belief In 
god is not taught in Confuciadism. 

[t exercised much Influence upon the life 
of Japanei^e. Aa pel it leal philosophy it ex- 
ereined influence upna eyatemsp while, as 
ethical thought, ti controlled the spiritual 
life of the Japaneae. Confucianlam which 
came over to Japan went through a process! 
of Japaiiination,, because of tlie difference £n 


our climate and blaton' to that of China. 

It is fl prominent characteristic of the 
changes that+ in China the ethlca of k6~ 
(filial piety> was emphasi^d while in Ja¬ 
pan ehU (faithfulness to the Emperor> 
waa emphasised, and Confucianism became 
the foundation of Shinto philosophy. 

Introduction of Confucianism 

It is said that U was in 234 that Con¬ 
fucianism came over to Japan by way of 
Pakebe on the peninsula of Korea. Tt la 
told in. legend that Achiki came to Japan, 
contributed a scripture to Tenwo, and ia 
the next year, Wani contributed fj^ja-i^(ii 
(Coafuclan Analects) to him^ After that 
many Gvkyo-kakwt^ came to Japan, and 
quite different from the intruduction of 
Buddhism. Confarlanism w^as intrtxluced 
into .Ta]mn peacefully. The reasem was 
that Confucianism was not a reiigion ia 
which god was worshipped, but an actual 
and practical system of Ethics. That Japan, 
which up that Utno had had no system of 
writing, should get Chinese Charatters was 
quite an epoch-making event* in which 
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jHpan first a m^ans to e3q>ress Its 

Lim-yO and other writiniffl wore 
read by members of the court, and they 
were eaij^erly digested during^ the following 
300 years. In W, the Constitution of 17 
Articles of Shotoku was Issued. Thifl 

eonatitution coataiaed not ordinary lawa^ 
but what may be called ethical laws. Fob 
lowing apiDo this Buddhism wan preached^ 
and in its sermons many i[aotations from 
Confucian writings are found. In the mat¬ 
ter of politeaesHp the rcintioa of lord and 
Aubjeetp the fact that ail the land of hl» 
subjects in Japan, belongs to Tmno^ and 
other Confuciao ideas are to be found. In 
those days» it was the system that 

was held in hoaourp and the throne of 
T^i?o had not absolute power^ and so the 
Con fuel an ideal, one Lord and im thou¬ 
sand subjects wasj perhapa^ that of TciPlaAb 

As cotnmunieatiou between SuL T'ang 
and Japan was brought about, many .stu¬ 
dents went abroad, Minamibachi Shdimp 
one of the students is ^aid to have been the 
adviser in politics at the time of Taika-n^- 
kai^hin f Refortnatiob of Talha). Various 
Hystemss of Taikf^no^kaiifhm w'cre iufluenced 
by those of Sai and T'aag. The ideal of 
(Hntiden systems of Jaiian in 
which a certain area of the iand is given 
to all people because of the national pos¬ 
session of it. is quite the sarne as that of 
Confucianism. When flaws} were 

enacted, the foundation of a]l tenohing in 
Japan was made to depend upon CoufLician^ 
ism. Those thoughts of Confuciu.*^ that 
were only ovoliiHcnary thoughts, however, 
were taken out of his writlngSp and Con¬ 
fucius w'as deified in the univeraiticBp 

The people in gEneral were intimately 
acquainted wdth Buddhism through the 
establishment of temples and in other ways* 
whereas only the aristocrats were familiar 
with Confuciauism. 

Coiifueian morality, the philosopher's 
form of admJnistratioa which exacts in Lhe 
administrator noble character, were not 
adopted, but merely the fortnalUIea, in 
which ceremonies, were arranged t and the 
position of lords and subjects w^ere strictly 
classified, were taken up. 


Inti'oduction 

of the new Confucianism 

From (ho beginning of iutroduction,. 
Bnddblam and Confucianiam bad a tend- 
efn:y Co fijsuj and In the Kamakura Period 
many priesy went to China front Japan, 
and some Chlne.^e prleasts came to Jafuin 
and became naturaiized Japanese, and 
Shusht-gaku (Chuh.slh Leaming) was im¬ 
parted, Gen-e lectured on it In the court 
for the first time. Thus Confucianiain* 
which bad hither to been couj^idered a 
learning Inherited only in the families of 
Hakttshi, was handed over to the priests of 
Zen sect, Shunjo 122T) who Is siiid 

to have returned from Cbijia with 256 
volumes of Confuciap books^ and many 
bcH^ks by Shushi were then introduced. 
And Tsu Ydan, a noble priest of YOan* who 
came to Japan was well informed on the 
subject of Shmhi-ifakH. Thus, Zen priests 
of Kyoto supported Ccmfucianiaoi and the 
blending of Confuejaniam and Buddhism 
became more and more deeply carried out. 
The five morals of Confutianiam were re¬ 
cognised the xame as the five command- 
menta of Buddhism, By the labours or 
activity of Zen prlcats, Confucianism was 
spread as widely as from Kanto to KyOEshu 
and Shikoku^ and from G&s^n -Tflve temples 
of Kyoto 1 such learned men nf Shmhi-gaku 
as Fujiwara Seika iT5fil-16l9), and Haya- 
shi Ritzaii 115^3-1657) were produced. 

Japanization of confuciaoism 

Tokttgaivti BaJiuf n {Tokiigawa Ad^ 
ininistration) and Conft(nanim}i 

It was In the Age of Fdo that Conftician- 
Um made wonderful progress and wa.^ Ja¬ 
pan ized. Bi^kufu made Sh^ki-gak^*i the 
learning aponaarod by tbe Government for 
the foUciwIng reasons. In Sku^hi~gaku the 
cosmoa or world was explained ai^ originat¬ 
ing from the dualism of n' (principle) mid 
ki (phenomenon) ^ and in the regular move¬ 
ments of the fiun and the moon they dis¬ 
covered a principle, ao they concluded that, 
there should be law founded on this law 
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in hunmn society. The stable principle in 
buman aociei^ ethics since the time of 
Confucius. He tenches the juaticc of ethi¬ 
cal relations between the upper and lower 
classes* between lord and eubjecta^ imd in 
the family between father and ion; elder 
and younger brothers. This principle or 
JustihentiDU of relaticinships w'as very use^ 
fill to the Tokngaw^a Bakufu (ndmini^tra- 
tioii.^ which was possessed of political 
power. The strict daiwificatiem of the soe- 
fa] j^tatuscs of fanners, industrial 

workers and mercbarits, the justlflcatlDii of 
namurai"^ authority, his absolute obedience 
to hie lord* and other relationships w'erc 
considered to be justified and rationaliiced 
by Sha^fti-ffdkiL And, by the use of the 
idea, "it was the will of Ilcaven”* the orth¬ 
odoxy of Batufu was intended or expected 
to be raticmalizeci and by encouraging such 
new‘ learning^ it was hoped the human spirit 
would he helped and refreshed while the 
country wm paEsjng from a world of w^ar 
to that of peace. Thus Ifayashl Hasan, 
who iserved Tokugnw'a leyaau '(1542'1G14 I 
in control of the administration of 
leaniing for generations, the oIQce passing 
from father to nan. 

Shivtoficatioii of Confmmmsm 

Confucianism had a tendency to combine 
with Sfiinta from ancient times. Both 
Pujiwnra Seika and Hayashi Kazan advi> 
cated a ootnbinaLlon of and Confuc- 

lanlsmH In the opinion of Yamazaki Ansaj 
(IGIS—Cmfucianism was so complete¬ 
ly ^^Shlntohed'^ that be advocated 
SkintQ in his older y-eara. These were 
people who ret timed to secular life from the 
priesthood and entered into Skv^hi-sfaku 
and 30 Confucianism and Buddhism 

might l>e said to be fused In theuL 

Be^idffS Skmhi-gakn which was the gov¬ 
ernment sanctioned learning, there w^as 
f Learning of Wang Yang- 
Mihgj among some of the people, Ydirecj- 
ffakt* was taken up la Japan by Nakac Toju 
(L60^IG4S). He ahm advocated the com¬ 
bination of Confueianlsm with Skinto^ 
which Knmazawa Banznu (1619-1691) 
succeeded in bringing about. Baiiz^tn 
went so far to say that he could reconcile 
Skmtu with Coufucian writings^ In addi¬ 


tion to the 3 pi ritual cosmoioify of Tonici- 
gaku and the deep respect for the human 
conscienee* of Japan conceived 

the existence of a Presirent of the Cosmos 
in the depth of human conscience* Thus 
w^as made into a religion, and 
prevailed in the upper class of tradesnleD 
and farmers* 

Bitstiido and Confuemnism 

The samittai from the IQimakiinl FcriDd. 
until the Age of CivU Wars^ had ethical 
prinriples. The EXpericiice of having 
ta be ready to face death at any 
time on the battle field, naturally taught 
them how to live. The moral obliga¬ 
tion of absolute obedience to their Lords 
and to their fathers* required them to 
be fearless of death. Their high esteem 
of honour made them contemn foul conduct* 
Unless they were self-controlled, they could 
never deserve the name of samuraL The 
habit of setting little %"alue on his own life 
resulted in cruelty to others, and gave birth 
to a morality which ahowed it&df only in 
a narrow regard for hb; own house or lord 
or what belonged to them, but did not ex- 
tend beyond these. It lacked all regard for 
mankind as a whole. This way of bu^hido 
was transfomiGd hy Confucianism, For 
instaucej Nakae Toju interpreted the way 
of bushi as the same as the way of ski 
^kiin^hi} in Confudonisnu He placed hu- 
shi in the place of which was one of 
the rankings of ten^hi, shoko, kgo aAi, 

and sbojin in the Chinese classificatioiia. 
The organization of Bakufu w^as quite sim¬ 
ilar to that of Chou Dynasty in China, and 
bmhi w'cre expected to practise the w^y of 
pngi (mercy and fu&tice) as their ruling 
principles. Thus bttskidi* really came to 
mean Confucian Ethics. The habit of not 
fearing death require<1 that a man become 
valorous, and practice mercy and Jtistiec* 
Ynmaga Soko (1622^1685) taught that the 
duty of was to practice the ways of 

g^jo (five rules)* To fight with bow and 
arrow' was auppoi^d to he the w^ay to put 
these rules in practice and in their dally 
actions and words to follow' tho tuachJugt^ 
of Confucianism. Among these there re¬ 
mained some uf the preceding age, 

w'hose sole principle wan. to think as little 
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XIX THOUGHTS AND RELIGIONS 


of the livM of others as of their own. 
YoiihldB Sholn (1830-1859) in the end of 
Bakufn administration taught that the duty 
of himh i was to respect saints and wise men 
as their i net motors, to endeavour to im¬ 
prove themsdlves by reading and to hold 
just ire in high esteem. He believed^ and 
tniight that ftasAi should be diatinguiahed 
not only in avras hut also in art and litera¬ 
ture, and declared that merely despising 
death, had no mBanlng- BuakidQ can he 
said to have' been elevated by Confucian¬ 
ism. Indeed its teachings were completed 
by the ideas of Ufe nnd death contained in 
Buddhiam. but the principle teachings were 
explained by Confucianism. 

Pojmlarizatim of Coiifucmiiam 

Shtt*hi-gakit as the government prescrib¬ 
ed learning chiefly pervaded the elaas of 
biut/ii, but various state school were attract¬ 
ed to the classes for merchants and farm¬ 
ers, tto Jinsal 0g>'u Sorai 

(1667-1729) and others belonging to the 
old school aimed directly at following 
teaching of Confucius without including 
the interpretation of Quite 

different from the strict principle of 
Shttihi-ffokw, in which human feelings and 
dee ires were disregarded, they tended to 
affirm the true nature of human desire. The 
class of merchants were therefore, some¬ 
what amused by such thoughts. They laugh¬ 
ed at the idea that fcusAl bad to be obliged 
to do their duty, whereas they thought 
highly of duty without having any each 
obligation. Further, the learning which 
was especially aimed St the merchants was 
Slim-ffuffti (Ethics). Shin-ffoitu. of ishida 
Baiket ( and others was mainly 

founded on Shiahi-aaka, and taught spee- 
ial practical morals to which the idijas of 
honesty taken from Shintoism and the 
awakening of Buddhism were added. They 
preached simply how to order one’s daily 
life, quoting familiar exnmples and gave 
eacouragement to the merchoats. Again, 
Ninomiya Sontoku's (1789—1865) teach¬ 
ings on gratitude were meant for the 
farmers. Be taught that prMticiug na¬ 
tural virtue in every-day attributing this 
human power to Providence Is gratitude. 
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It was aa idea that gained much popularity, 
for by it Buddhiam and Shintoism were 
fused Into one, with Confucianism as their 
foundation. 

Ideals of Loyalty and Confudan- 
mn 

The idea of loyalty play^ an importaDt 
roie in the later period of the Bjikufii 
Administration in the theory of respona- 
ibLlity found in Confucimiiisin In Japanese 
Classieo] literature and in Skinti^. But it 
was especially i-O that the Ideal 

waa crystnllizedi. In Shusthi^oJ^ there 
were two branuhe^^ ot diviflionSr w^aa 
an interpretatiem of Confucian writings, 
while the other a history ’which makes 
clear man*a moral obligations and reapoo' 
,qibUities. In the ^f^to~hanu one of the three 
houses of Tokogavva, thi^ study of history 
waa practiced. It was only since the laet 
half of the 17th centurj^ that the work of 
compiling a Great History of Japan was 
commenced. This wea done under the di^ 
rection of Kilabatoke Chikafusa (1293- 
l3o-l>« Chikafu.^ studied the TaO-Chih^ 
Thms-Chien written by S?su-ma Kuang 
11019 - 1936 } from the view point of r^ 
aponslbilit^^ and wrote the Jinno^ShMokL 
The ’Work had for aim the clarifying of 
the ethics of the relations betw'een Emperor 
and subjectsp and w’oa directed towards 
ahowinff by reiisoiiinff the lawfulness of the 
,Vunr^i5 I South Dynasty) by meEins of 
history from the A^c of the Gods, Jle 
declared that the Imperial line which in- 
berita San«hu-n(hJing% is the lawful llne. 
This opinion may be said to have b™ 
inHuenced by Buddhiam. For exainp1e» in 
Zen sect the transmisaion of the mimlle 
from a master to bis disciple proved the 
real succession. The Great tfistoiy of 
Japan takes up the spirit of the Shotoki* 
\^^en there was a question of fenno be¬ 
coming the Lord of Japan^ people criticized 
the Bakufu Administration, its real in- 
Auence was questioned^ and things came to 
a deadlock. Eavinif studied the Great 
History of Japan, intenaivdy. Bai Sanyo 
(ITBO-1832) wrote* his Sipp^fn-gt^ishit re- 
vicwini; in the form of an outline Japan % 
history after the cstablisbineiit of the 
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KAmnkura Bakufu. He declared that a 
$rei^era1 possessed of real power over the 
army interfered with the administrative 
affairs and he advocated that Tcaad should 
have both powers in his omi hands. The 
language of hia booh being both concise 
and fluent exercbed much influence upon 
its readers. Thii^ the spirit of Eoyalty to 
Tcttjfd ivas gradually Increased among the 
people. The principle^] of Sfimhi-ffttku 
which Bakufu empinyed merely to support 
Us o^vn Mdmjnlstratjve power, changed into 
an. induence which would afterwards cause 
its do\™ fali. Mito-ffaku tsught respect for 
god and Confuejanismp and the inilu^ce of 
Yamasaki AnsaJ mu^t not be overlooked. 
The Ikdddirw'cnp the school of Han deified 
Takemikaiueh4-Tftt>-kumi, the god of arms, 
and established the Shrine of Confucius. 
Tokuguw'ii Xarlaki^ Lord of Mito elan, 
rl«00-lS60) Fujita Toko tlS0ti^lS55) 
K^w^’a Shoshishi and othera 

were the active agents who lead up to the 
Mciji Reformation. 

Teachings of RoshS (Lao-tsu) mid 
Soshi iChtiang-tsii) and Litera¬ 
ture 

Together with the teachings of Con- 
fuciaoisin, those of Lao-tsu (oth century 
B.C. first half) and Chuang-tsu Hater half 
nf tbo dth B.C.) came to Japun. Disregard* 
ing ihe artificial ethics and other teachings 
of Confucianism they aimed at inaction and 
pu re n at u re. T heir teach ings were n ot 
adopted in administrative circles nor in 
Ethics, But their influence upon litera¬ 
ture cannot he ovcHooked for they influ¬ 
enced the lives of the Japanese from an* 
other angle and w-ere blended with their 
vital feelings. This fact can be verified 
from the collection of poems in the 

Nam Age. As their teachings were miKcd 
up with the Buddhism already in China, 
and were also combined with the pessimism 
of Buddhlyiin. they Iwcamc the fotmdiiLion 
of the teachings and ISterature of the her¬ 
mits from the Helan to Kamakura Age. 
Yosbida Kenko whs a Bud¬ 

dhist and yet in his essay, the TtfitreznrB 
Gitsa^ the idea of seclusion from the world, 


mixed with Buddhism can be found. And 
this idea occurs again in the merchants 
way of life in the Edo Period. The Ideaa 
of innetion and a return to nature was 
made uae of to protect themselves from the 
raging torrents of the world. The attrac¬ 
tion for the moon and flowers which waa 
conblned with the desire for seclusion turn¬ 
ed out to be Bashd’s nbJ2-16i]i4.i tiaikai. 
I!is aim was to plunge himself into the 
beauties of nature, express the delights of 
imnsquiirty in hb pOetr>% nnd live above 
the world. This tendency in Japane^ lite¬ 
rature cannot be overlooked in connection 
with the cnlt of Buddhism. The Chinese 
poetry and prose, introduced together with 
Strv»hi~g^ku by Ten priests of Gciaan (five 
temples) were the work of T^ang, and in 
the Edo Period the form of poetry produced 
by Ming and Ching were introduced. The 
Chinese poetry composed by Rai Sanyo^ and 
Yimagawa Seigen (17B9-1B5S I was not in¬ 
ferior to the poetry' composed by the Chi¬ 
nese themselves. They became wonderftiily 
adept in coinposing Chinese pros^e in this 
age, and most learned men wrote books of 
Chinese prose^ in essay? and account? of 
travels we find eplendid lines of apprecia¬ 
tion of the lieauty of nature and the plea* 
Rurp of drinking jsake iwine>. and in the 
writingi* of learned men whu thought little 
of worldly liveSp this ia perceived. Even in 
Confutlan Adminirttralive aystems and in 
Ethics ?ome getma of such a way of think¬ 
ing of Lao-tsu and Chuang*tsu were con¬ 
cealed in the depth? of their minds and 
showed itself in their refijicment of life- 
Thia is characteristic of Japanese feelings 
about life, and i? mtill deeply rooted among 
our people a? shown in their art and 
literature. 

Confttcianwm of the Prenent Day 

With the nhandoDineiit of the policy of 

national ixoLatlnUp many and variou-s w'pst- 
em ideas have come into Japan. Among 
these an? the utilitarJacdsm of England, 
Freedom and the righta of the people frtim 
France and also varlood forms of Chriati- 
anitv. The former Confucianism and ita 
accomplishment? were contemned, and 
bonks on kamhun w^erc tbcught ao UttEe 
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of that they betam® buried la the liuflt of 
aecond-himd boakahop#. In the early period 
of the Meiji Era^ all oar endeavouF* were 
ly^ni on rapid dijtedtioa of western clvlHia- 
tion and culture. Bdt the G^jvernment of 
MeijI opposed those who attvotated freedom 
and the righta of the people^ and aimed at 
restoring and strengthening the govern¬ 
ment under the Tenno Syatem. With this 
in view the restoration of Confuciaaiam 
and Shinto was pknned. As one of the 
policies for the restoration and protection 
of Confnelonlam the 5/[i6witA:ai was estab¬ 
lished. the president of whieh wns deeted 
from among the Imperial fnrfiily. In the 
13tb year of the MeijI Period. Tr«fid 

rthe Emperor Meiji } ordered his attendant 
lecturerp Motedn Eifu. to compile the 
YHifukukOyo (Ootline of Education for 
Youth), This book wsa wriUen with the 
purpose of teaching youth the Ethics of 
Confutlan chu jmd kO. This form of edu¬ 
cation auppreBLsed the idea that itil men are 
created equal and endowed by Heaven with 
equal rights, which meanii that the Em- 
perur and the beggar have the same rights. 
Aa in Japanese Confucianiam, Implicit obe^ 
dJence lo the lord wiui strongly inculcated, 
all ethical teaching was monnt to lead to a 
rGELSoned conversion from the idea of c/itl 
to loyalty and faith in TriirtO. The Idea of 
reiifir> as the center of all authority 

on fi strange combination of the 
German idea of a nation and Confucianism 
education was made lo take this direction. 
It virR3 embodied in the School Law which 
wasenfurced from the Imperial univeTsities 
to the primary’ schools and was ii^Rued in 
the I9th year of Meijt As the 

Imperial uidvensities began as the place 
where official!; were fco he formed, 

it was quite natural that it Should have 
such an educational prograccL The idea 
that the people had certain inalienable 
rights was crompletely disregarded through 
the promulfAtion of the constitutional law^ 
m the 22nd year of Meljb in which all 
rights were said to be in the hands of Meiji. 
In the foil owing year the Im perial Rescript 
on Education W'US promuigntedp and it deter¬ 
mined exactly w'hat the Spirit of the people 
should be. In ihe Imperial Rescript on Edu¬ 
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cation In which in the first paragraph the 
virtues of the ancestora of TennO are ex- 
tolledt the dcjctrloes of Shinto and Confue- 
lan Ethics are stroagly emphsflizetL Obe¬ 
dience to parents, kmdnes?; to brothers, 
harmony In famllies5» belief or trust in fri¬ 
ends w^ere set £orth as virtues to be cul- 
tlvatedi and service to the nation was 
especlaily emphasizedt but other flocial 
ethics seemed to be rather set aside. This 
form of ethics continued in the education 
of the Japanese for a long period. The 
claims of Japanism which arose as a re¬ 
sult of the Sinu-Japanese War were all 
founded on Confucian Ethics. But the 
people began to revert to the ideas of bKSfti- 
do spirit and to concern themsehca about 
the East, Education was still controlled 
by Confucimi ethics but the thoughts of 
the people not so strongly influenced 
by Confucianism. 

But we must not forget that though the 
people were familiar with western thought* 
because of their training lo childhood and 
youth, they were still mote strongly influ¬ 
enced by what Confucian ethks had ac¬ 
complished in Japan. In the Taisho and 
Shovva eras things remained almost the 
saine with only a few changes. 

Since the lOtb year of Shows, the war 
niftchinery became stranger and ^itronger In 
Japan, Confucianism made use of to 
arouse and Inculcate patriotism- Essaya 
on odd (essiAy on admlolstratioTi to atabiliae 
the lives of the people under the control 
of sage^mperor i justified and made rea¬ 
sonable war for Japan. The idea of uni¬ 
versal broth erhood ami love which Canfu- 
cl an Ism origiofllly taught^ could not be 
shown to the people In its pure form, but 
Jajwinese Confticianlam ns It had been trana- 
fonned daring the Edo Period, was given 
them AS its fundamental teaching. As part 
of 3^IcArthur's policy during the occupation 
after the ^var, the democratization of Japan 
WAS planned. With the disappesPAUce of 
shrines from the nation* all Confucian ele- 
mejit^ were excluded: from eilucation* The 
classics of China were alwaya part of the 
cducatian of a JapuiUCJe from primary 
Rchools to universities. But it was eon- 
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Esidered that this ^i\idy of Chlti^ai? 
fdfltdr«d the ^gT^sive policy of Japan. So 
the study of these ck^alcs ttras no longer 
obligatory and the elements of Japanese 
CDiifucisniani wiere eulirely excluded from 
Japanese textbooks. 

In addition to the fact the learning of 
Confucimnism was considered to have help¬ 
ed to make Japan fendalktiCp even the use 
of kunji $mid to be feudall-^ttc because 
the Chinese classics iwere written In kanji 
<Chineise churacters). It was argued that 
the learning of these complicated chnract- 
er.*?, ao muck more difficult than Roman 
lettcr^s had the tendency to make the thiuk- 
ing power of the Japanese lea^ plastic and 
prevented them from becoming democratic^ 
Movementi towards mmanmticin and the 
use of A:n;T^ii on!)' of Japanese came into being 
and only a limited use of knnji was permit¬ 
ted by law^. The use of frawji was not only 
limited for practical use, but it was n tragic 
fact that the fcitnji themselves were thought 
to have the signihcance of Confusiau feu¬ 


dalism. Thus the problem of kanji became 
very complicated, Research work among 
the Chinese classics was also likely to be 
considered a deviMtion from deiuocratlKft- 
tioi] of Japan^c Society, Indeed It seemed 
to be impossible for Confuciiinism ever 
again to be the bucccss it was in the Edo 
Era. However, CoafucianisTn, that Is^ the 
teachings of Confucius, and further, the 
research work upon Chinese culture, is 
again being followed np. Kuo Mo-juo 
1 is teoching the developmental 
cbaractar of the ideas of Confucius, and 
it seem^ that, also in the New China itself 
Coofui^ianism is now being reconsiderefi 
Again Prof. H.G. Creel of Chicago Uni¬ 
versity in the U.S*A. la conaideriog Con¬ 
fucius from quite a new point of view. 
Under these circumstanceB, people are go¬ 
ing to reexamine the teachings of Coafu- 
danisnii? ijuite apart from ita political 
aspect. Its present situation is that these 
researches are being forwarded as a part 
of the research work of the East 


Shinto 


Outline 

Shinfd in a religion proper to Japan. 
Jn the early period of SAiutd there was no 
founder like Jesus In ChrlstianUy or Co- 
tanim in Buddhism. Nor were th^e any 
writinga or dpctrines which were definitely 
systematized. And yet it still plays a con- 
aiderablo roie in the religious feelings and 
lives of the present-day Japanese. The 
center of was kunti, luid liuflii w‘ere 

gods* As we all knowp ynoyorosw no Kami^ 
the kami of Shinto were dot mDnotheUtlc 
hut polytheistic. In ancient times In Japan 
such natural things as, the heavens and the 
earthy the sun and moon, monu tains and 
rivers and other things wore called gods, 
while leaders of tribes, heads of cLanSp and 
all tho^e who had waaderfnl countenances 
and power were also called gods* These 
misedkneous gods show the undeveloped 
state of the political communities in old 
Japan. Rut just as these communities were 


brought into unity by a strong tribe which 
iis considered the ancestors of the present 
imperial Household^ so their gods were 
ali^o subordinated and made subject to Auib^ 
/emsii Omikomi, the ancestor of the Im¬ 
perial Household. Another pame for 
Affiati^Ttau ^mik^7ni was i^hirumemniGhi, 
which symbolized the Eiui. The numerous 
gods were believed to have close relations 
with the sun snd water. This is a notable 
fact. Through it^ It is supposed, that the 
Japanese race of olden times belonged to 
those who originated the sufi mytlas and 
that it was a race closely connected with 
the beginnings of agriculture and fishing. 
It was a fact characteriatlc of Japan in 
olden Lima, that (festival] was 

abo matsirnpofo (adminIstration or gov- 
crament). In order to welcome ^nd honour 
the gods by holdiiig a feativol, the people 
had to cleanse both body and souL The 
method of cleansing was colled hami wip¬ 
ing away the dust, Mixogi meant washing 
way the dirt from body and soul in the 
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aeUf waterfitil or river. In older times in 
Japim dirt wag sin. It was believed that 
the ir*>ds disliked dirt nnd that human aia 
aroused the god's anger against the dirt of 
the jieople. The c<:niflcLou»neas of sin did 
not conie from reflection uf>0ii ooe^s own 
interior life hot it waa something done 
against the god'a will. 

This tonnecled it directly with the aA~ 
ministrator of govermnent. It was gen¬ 
erally ^onaidered that not to incur Ihe anger 
of leader'* clanSp the god's posterity, was 
the way that people should follow. From 
feellnga of respect for their clan leaders, 
came the respect of the old-time Japanese 
for the ancestors of the clans caUed 
and the respect for ronnd* the 
Hupreme leader of nU clan&j as In the direct 
line from AmaUm^u Omikami. 

The consclentioua practice of alisolute 
obedience changed rapidly and decayed, in 
the countries passage through Buddhism* 
Confncianteni* and Diiku& and with the 
collapse of the clan systeTTi. The respect 
for Gods and Tcnitdp too, had decayed^ but 
only Lhe idea of absolute obedience to the 
leaders- 

Though It did not thrive very well the 
belief in Ko-«/jmto which had at one time 
decayedt waa revived and continued up to 
modern tlmesi by euch difforont sehooln as 
he ShintVf Suika Shiitt^ and FntJcko Shinto, 
till they grew strong ngnin at the estab¬ 
lishment of the New Meiji Governments 
The administrators of the Meijl Era plan¬ 
ned to revive Kth^hintit as a meana of uni¬ 
fying the Idea* of the people and so they 
oppressied Buddhism and other religions. 
In the Srd year of 34eiii (1870) it was 
pJatuied to make Skinto the national reli¬ 
gion. but the plan was not supported by 
ihe people in general* and proved a failure 
in the face of serious opposltian. Since 
this turning pointy the mo%^eTnents of Ko- 
Shinto declined gradually, la the I5th year 
of MeijSp ibe govermnent made two divi¬ 
sions of Sect Shinto and Shrine 

Shinto. It gave special assistance to Shrine 
Shinto and placed it under the control of 
ihe government Religious practict^ were 
banned to shrIneSi and Shintd priests came 
to be treated as olhclals. The worship at 
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shrines was practiced according to the in- 
stTuctione given by the gevenuneni and the 
people were ordered to visit shrines for wor- 
tihip whenever possible. The government, 
which in this way succ«ded in elevating 
considerably the people"* reverence for the 
gods through the shrines, took pains to edu¬ 
cate the people in this way to worship Tenno 
as a Jiving god. This policy was more and 
more £trengtbGned^ as the international 
status of Japan rosa Thus in Japan of the 
Shfiwa Era I since 1926 p those who believed 
in the auperstitious Tenn centered milita¬ 
rism increased, considerably in niimlier. For 
the Japanese of those days who were strong¬ 
ly inllueficed by European ijidividualbm and 
liberalisni which had been Introduced In 
the early years of the Meiji Era^ the feel¬ 
ings of respect for the ruling House and 
biHtinctive admiration for the brave, was 
quite a different sort of thing from the 
attitude of some naticmalieUi. The influ¬ 
ence of nationalism, which grew stronger 
and stronger in the political world of the 
time, praised militarism and endeavoured 
to influence the opinions of the people, till 
they finnUy came to the abnormal belief 
that Tcnm should rule the world- The 
historic defeat in the 20th year of Sbowa 
110-15) was a fatal shock to the abiiornially 
'progressive' thought of Japan in thise 
days- The rellgioua reverence which had 
surrounded shrines and Trnao collapsed 
completely. To-day, ten years later, the 
feelings of Japanese toward shririea and 
Teitnf* are gradually changing into the 
normal feelings of respect. The assistance 
given to the shrines by the government 
stopped ccmpletely, and they were left to 
support themselves. But they seem to have 
revived sotnewhal reccnlty. Generally 
speaking* absolute obedience to the author¬ 
ities of Shiniv as an obUgalmn* has dis¬ 
appeared from the Uvea of the Japanese of 
our day. 

Teachings of Shintoism 

In Skinio the hiphest virtue is considered 
that Ifl obedience to the gad'e providence 
one gives up one's own will nnd depends 
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completely upon that of the god, la 
therefore bodily experienced ai-e 
thought highly of and logical speculation 
IS dispensed with. The important points 
of Shinto are the complete acknowledgment 
of the two following doctrines. 

it) Government as prescribed by re¬ 
ligion. 

(2 1 T'ewfio"^ line IS the direct Ude of 
Amatcrosu Omikami, and is sacred. 

It was since the great inhuence of Bud¬ 
dhism came in the 8th contur>' that Shinto 
in which bodily experiences are valued 
came to have aome speculative elements in 
It 

Shinto which wm mixed with Buddhism 
was founded by Saichb <767-822* who 
founded the Tmtiai-shU from the 8th to 
the 9th century and KQkal (774-825) who 
founded the According to 

KQkal, Buddha is identical with AnmterasH 
and the various other godsK of 
Shinif* are rejncsiFJiatiDns of Buddha and 
Bodhisattva- This idea wns developed 
further and from the end of the Heian Era 
till the beginning of the Kamakura Era. 
The opinion of hmji and SHiJakn that Bad- 
dha is honji Hhc nrigla of all gods) and 
various other goda are suifaku k reincarau- 
tinna td Buddha) waa taught, till Buddhism 
invaded more and more the territory' of 
Shin tv. The best examples are 
Shinitj of SMnfffmshn, Sonn^^ichijittu 
Shinto of Ttndoi~»hik and Hokko Shinto of 
ffoH'C-aiitl ifyeihu of R^obu Shinto 
also coiled Ryokai (two worlds*. In Tcn- 
dai-etiii the world is separated into two 
divislonsn the world of principle being 
called Tui^dA'oi while that of phenomenon 
Konffvkau It is taught that Daimchi ,Vyo- 
mi which sy^mboILzes Taizokm is identical 
with AiiFa?<M™w dfttlkann of thc A^oipw 
(Inner shrine of Ise)^ and ZiaimcM Nyo- 
rai who A^rniholizas Kongvkai is Identical 
with m Okami of the /sr Gtffu 

(Outer shrine of f&ei. Besides this, the 
various phenomena of the world were 
explained by the dfx;trinea of Shin^on-vhu^ 
and it waa further deroonstrated tlmt belief 
in SkinifOn-^hu reaches hy a direct road 
to Shinto. Ryobrn Shinto ia one of the 
attempts to harmonize Shinto and Hud- 


dhiem. Mijntm Shinto was the 

form which was taught In Tendm-SAil. 
^annd is the ged of a mountain in China, 
i^alchop founder of Tendai-ihnt took the 
name of the mountain and called the pro¬ 
tector of Mt. flieip Sa7ma, And he declar¬ 
ed that the four principal gods of Shinto 
are re-incarnations of Saitiid^ Since that 
time many Shinto Shrines were built on 
Mt. Hiei and various phenomena connected 
with 5A^^^^d were skillfully combined Avith 
the doctrines of 7endoi-shil^ while ^OTtnd 
was being propagated as the eupreme god 
of Japan. 

The characteristics of Hokko Shinto are 
found In the teachings of Sanfu Bamhin 
(thirty goda of protection). This was first 
taught by Tend^i-^hu and after the death 
of Nichlren i founder of Nii^hiren^hu) it 
WES preached very much among the Xichi- 
ren^hu believers. It is the belief that the 
thirty gods of Shinto are alAvays protecting 
the Hokekyo, the writings of NiehiTen-sku, 
Such Shinto teachings harmonizing with 
Buddhism gave feelings of conhdeticc to 
those who feared the god's punishment, 
atthougb in their hearts they believed In 
Buddhism. It waa used as an Introduction 
to Buddhism. Thi.^ belief was given ex¬ 
pression in Shrines and tcmplesi till people 
saw the fruits of It in Gonyen and JinpnjL 
The idea waa that Buddha or Bodhisattva 
appeared at one time In the world and was 
them transformed qr reincarnated as the 
God of the Japanese. Many gods w^ere 
given the name of Goii//eTi, find were served 
by priests. Kumono Gonprn and Xtkko 
were the most noted. Sikko Gon- 
gcfl was Tokugawa leyasu < 1542-1616.] , the 
founder of the Tokugawa Bakufu Ad¬ 
min Is tratiori^ who waa deified as a holy body . 
Jinouyi is the temple beinngmg to a shrine. 
In Jinyuji there were shrine prieatSt that 
is priests tjelonglng to rthrjne to serve the 
gods, and at the same time performing the 
ceremonies of Buddhism. The Jinffuji of 
Ise is famous. 

Through the mixture of Buddhism and 
S/iin/d religious cults^ the dutit^ of the 
priests were much changed. For example^ 
the work of the prlesta of both forma of 
religion were changed* So that it came 
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jit>pnt thftt Buddhiflt priests took charge of 
matters pertaining to the future 111^^ Bueh 
as funeral cereraonies* doctrine, preaching, 
nirangemcnU lor meetings, etc.^ while 
ShintQ prieala were charged with exonl^ 
that concerned this war!dp births, matri- 
TnonjTp seasannl feativ^aLs and prayers for 
aucceas in war. 

Later on Shinto ivaa seriously influenced 
by DdAiffi. In the middle of the KaTnaknra 
Era, Watarae, a SMt^Ui priest of the he 
GeffU^ complained that the fas Geou was 
considered inferior to the Im N^i&u and he 
took steps to elevate it to the poaition of 
the XaigC,^ and to free it from the control 
of Buddhist teachings and produced some 
documents of his own, introduced into them 
the teachings of and Eki and at 

length founded a sect called he Shinto, 
Following thia^ and showing the influence 
of Confucianism upon Sftiwfd, Yonhida 
Skinto. Jake Shinto and other sects ap¬ 
peared. These secia of Sftiftto hU insisted 
on the divine character of the ImpDrial 
Household and the absolute worship of Tew- 
nd. This formed a solid foundation of the 
Imperial Household. 

It was In the of Yamazaki 

Anaai (lfll8-1682) that such an, Idea ( the 
worship of the Imperial Household) was 
most strongly insisted upoCL Again the 
Hayaship a learned family bdopging to the 
Tokugawa Bakufu Administration gave a 
series of lectures In Kyoto and iiuspired the 
people with the idea of abi>olu,te worahlp of 
reiiiio. As a result of the researches in 
the Japanese cla.sstca, Kame-no^Mabuchi 
Mcloori Norlnaga (1730^ 
laoil, Hiratn Ateutane 1 177 ( 3-18 13> and 
other learned men undertook the work of 
restoring the form of Ko-sJifnfd into some* 
thing purely Japanese for it had been dis¬ 
torted hy the admixture of Confucianism 
and Buddhism. Among these the aptitude 
for leaniidg of Hi rata AUiitano was so 
wonderful^ progressive and lUumLnating 
that most people who insisted opnn the 
teaching of Sonnd Udea of worshipping 
abfiolutely t)ie Imperial Household) at the 
end of the Edo Era ivere influenced by this 
secL It is said that the motivating power 
in the movements bo abolish Buddhism 
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which had taken place in the early period 
of Ihe Meiji Era was to be traced to the 
students of the nattouol classles. 

Shrines 

In Japan of olden times uature-worship 
was in a thriving condition. Flourishing 
wooda and huge-stones were considered to 
be holy places or objects where gods came. 
Of coum, there were no ahriaes in those 
days. As time went on, however, H was 
thought aec^snr>' to have huts to accomo* 
date worshipperii houses for worship* 
buildings in which to store materials for 
festivals* etc., and soon some objects used 
as substitutes for gods came to be placed 
quite naturally in koJfcoro and treated as 
divine things. In old Japan m&st people 
were engaged in farming, fio the season for 
festivals for gods were determined in re¬ 
ference to farming. It was for this reason 
that February. April and November were 
selected. We generally find that the goda 
were created because they had some relation 
with agriculture and the production of 
food. With the establishment of various 
social ayiitemsp those who protect living 
groups -i houses, ^-illages and clans* leaders^ 
ancestors of nji claps, heroes of conspicuous 
merit in the unification of dans, and Ttnno 
for generation after generation were deified 
*3 ekinju ubusttna kami or np kamt 

Ak the aupreme ruler of all these 
gods, Amatera^u Ontikami is worshipped in 
the he Jingn^ /t« Jingu^ accordinglyf 
should be Eonsidered the moBl important of 
all shrines, he Jingii is said to have been 
established in the year 6 B. C.. In 47S B. C., 
To]/oaJte HO was deified as Gf.ffH in 

the same he lingu^ while Awafrrasu Omi- 
kami came to be called, he JingU 

was the Ujiff^Tni of the Imperial Household 
in olden days and ordinary people had been 
prohibited from making pilgrimages there. 
But since the end of the Heinn Era (the 
last half of the I2th century) the prohibi¬ 
tion was gradually loosened up, eapeciaily 
during the Edo Era (since the 17th cen¬ 
tury* people In generab frequently visited 
it and worshipped there. It has been said 
that at the end of the Edo Em* the wor- 
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shipper who came in groups were made use 
of by who inclined towards Kinm 

{loyalty to TtnnvK and who were Achemlu^f 
to overthrow tho Bokufu AdniinUtration. 
and that a multitude with divine tablets In 
hand^ which they beJIevod to have a divine 
effect, were repeatedly seen enpaged in a 
frantic dance. In the age whan the efforts 
were made to harmonize Shinto and Bud¬ 
dhism^ priests called sbrine^priesU manag¬ 
ed the shrines, and even the style of build¬ 
ing of shrines were affected by Buddhism. 
This Influence was evident till the end of 
the Edo Era^ As soori as the Meiji Era 
began (1868-1&X2] Shinto and other sects 
were entirely separatedp and 5A^ll^o itself 
was divided into Shrine Shinto and Sect 
Shinto. Quite Indifferent to Its religiona 
character, Shrine Shinto engaged itself 
with the superIntendonce of the Ministr>* 
of Home Affairi^^ The ghrioes of the whole 
of Japan were classified and put Into aeve- 
ral glides, and it decided that each 
flhrine f^hould have delinitc national aid 
according to Its grade. Thus shrines 
came to bo treated in an irreligious man¬ 
ner. In fact they were in ii position su¬ 
perior to any of the sects as spinothing 
above religion. This fact shmved the steps 
by which the ideas of Ka~$hititQ was ad¬ 
vanced until Tenjfii was considered to be 
absolutely divine. The eshrine^ in which 
heroes w^ho distinguished themselves in 
promoting national unity wore deitled. and 
the Yasukuni Shripe and Gokokti Shrine 
where those who died on the battlefield 
were deified were ea^pectally cared for. 
Thus shrines were altogether utilized for 
political purpo^e^s by some politicians in 
order to promote national unity' and spirit, 
and Co center all m the nation and la 
no and to further the militaristic spirit. 
But oven if the Japanese were not driven 
to shrines by such a distorted policytheir 
natural feelings tended towards such wor¬ 
ship ut shrine because of their goodness 
and simplicity. Japimese are fond of 
uniting themselves with the great and 
beautiful natural world, quite as much as 
with u god:, and so the solemn atmosphere 
of shrines appealed strongly to them. They 
were already prepared by thdr natural and 


spirltna] aptitude to lend good human 
lives. So to the Japanetie in general %vho 
^Halted shrines. It mattered little who was 
deified there. By the Sino-Jiipiinese War 
4and HtiiwKJapunese War 

IDO'I—1D05) and vaHous wars since 
1&31, the Japanese were deprived of their 
husbands^ fathers and sons. The places 
where these dead were enshrined suddenly 
Increased greatly in numl>er- But although 
the visitors who came to worship at these 
i?hriries may have been consoled through 
the holy experiences of communicating with 
their beloved dead^ yet it could not do 
much to promote mifitarlsm. Since the end 
of the wur in 1&15, these shrines have 
stopped praising the deeds of the dead but 
tri^ to console the dead souls, and this 
was the original purpEi^se of shrines* 

The abrines which were no Icrnger sup¬ 
ported by the state after the war, establish¬ 
ed the /jrt/fl ffojirhd* and took their firirt 
aieps towards recovery. Many shrines of 
the whole countni' joined in it. About 
60,000 shrines of the llO.OCiO are members 
of this organisation. 

The Jin/a Houchi} has Jifjjh47/ia In each 
prefecture, and has kept up relationa^ with 
each other by corresponding with them^ 
Bat recently it seems to have gradually 
taken the leadership of them. This is seen 
in the movement to make Jmffu die 
center of Shrine Shinto, The condition of 
shrines is not a nourishing one at the pre¬ 
sent time, so variouti side-works are now 
being done by them to improve its financial 
condition. Among the leaders of Shinto' 
attempts are being made to make ahrinea 
entirely religious. But having no infinen* 
tial religious organjiation or doctrines, 
the shrines are having great difficulty to 
succeed in these attempts. 

Sect Shinto and newly born 
religions 

In the l&th year of Meiji i i&S2j the 
Meiji Government divided religious groups 
into three categories; Buddhism, Christfa- 
nity and Shinto (which included all reli¬ 
gious groups that were neither Buddhist 
nor Christian Of Ibis last group all 
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except Jinjtt were called K0lfa Skinid 
(SqcE Shinta)* In Sect Shint5p therefore, 
seet^ of varioiia tendenciei were mixed^ 
These Sect Shinto bodies were nrninr^ in 
five klnds^ 

Sects ivkkh Resemble Ko-^hintd 

All ^t 3 of this diviRion have no founder 
in histoo - They arc those which have in¬ 
herited the cinstotnfl and beUefa of olden 
timesi and restored by the loyal people and 
the researchers into relitrion at the end of 
the ToknEsiwa Bakufu Admin Latrat ion. As 
scriptures, imch classics as the Kojiki, Nt- 
homk^ki and others are quoted, and faith 
in Tenno and irratitude to the memory of 
ancestors are emphasisEod. The Sects be¬ 
long Lnj; to thL& ^foup are Shindo rfliA^jjro 
[believers* number: 1,140,000J, Shifirf-K}^a 
(believers' number: 1,010,000) and Ishm& 
Taisha K}f4 (bdievers' number: 3+200,000). 

Sects Influenced by Confucuinism 

Thei^e were sects that w^ere deeply co¬ 
loured by national ii^m before the World 
War tl. After the war^ however, they 
Tvere less ao> In these sects the apiritoat 
experiences of men's communications with 
god are emphasized, furthermore in these 
secta the ethicfl of Confucius ie taught, 
S^mfo 5Aiiwri7ra (believers* number: 50,- 
000) and Shif^to Tui^eihu {believers' num¬ 
ber: 150+000) belong to this categorj^ 

Sects of Moimtam Worship 

Followers of this sect believe that gods 
live in mountains and they experience spiri¬ 
tual communications with theae gods, prac¬ 
tice purifying exertisea in these mountainB 
and do religious penanc<^,^ Jikk^ky$ 
(Mt> Fuji believers' number: 210,090 
kuo (Mt. Fuji believers^ number: 150,000) 
and i Mt. Ontake, believers^ 

number: 370,000( belong to the group. 

Sects which Practice Thempeiiiics 
ihroitgh Belief in the HeaUng 
Powers of Rivers 

In this sect irods of Ko^hinte arc en¬ 
shrined, dust (ain) is clii^nscd away 
throut^h river purification and apiritua] 


comtntuiieation with the god is experienced. 
Through faith apeetal therapeutics are 
practiced. ShimhS-kso (believers* num¬ 
ber; 840,000) and MiMoi-kuo (bolievers’ 
number: 840,000) belong to this. 

Secf.'J of Farmers which Practice 
Therapmties through Belief or 
Faith 

This sect in its practices has little in 
commoii with S/ifafo. When it was rc«ifi‘ 
tered as a religious group it was not 
rccognisted as important enough to be 
suppressed by the government, and was 
merely classified ua Skintii. Of course the 
g^jds of Shinto were worshipped in it and 
this showed its pceuliar tendency after 
the war* The common ehsracteri.itkis of 
the aCEts w^ere that each had been founded 
by a man of religioui^ talent, very ordimuy 
and simple doctrines were preached among 
the poor and helpless faiTiiors+ and in each 
it wmj taught that by giving up onesdf, 
one could bo endowed with the gnd)s power 
which IS universAi in heaven and on earth, 
and in each sect diseases were cured by 
faith* 

Xwrai«j»ii-A'pd. Thie sect vraa founded 
by Kurozumi Munetada (1739-1350)* It is 
said that this man endowed with spiritual 
power was given a special mission by Ama^ 
tcrasu Onfikctini In the iltb year of Bunka 
1 1514). The founder'^ ''Seven Comnumd- 
ments"t belief, humilmtion* self-conceit, 
sympathy^ diligence, gratitude and faith L 
Gokamm and others are now used as scrip¬ 
tures, The belief in therapeutics^ in which 
rujibing of the offiicted parts and hypno¬ 
tism are mixed, are now practiced by this 
sect Moat of the believers of this aect 
live to the west of Nagoya, and its center 
is situated in the city of Okayama. Be¬ 
lievers' number GTO^OM. 

Konki^Kv^. This sect was founded by 
Kawada Bunjird (1814-1883)* an ignorant 
farmer. Throughout his long religioua Bfe^ 
he felt that a holy mission wai given to 
him to be the medium of spirituid communi¬ 
cation between men and the Great Father 
of the t/nivente* T^itc/ti /fane m> Kami* The 
name of Tmchi Kant no Kami cannot be 
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found In the Kojiki and NihonshcfkL In 
the early period of Meiji Ajre, tLe three 
^oda of .SAinto were taken Into it, hut 
since J&4lj only this one god csme to be 
worshipped. The founder was not made a 
god. In this sect, charms iremovsJ of mla- 
fortnaes, rescue from misfortiinea, rdief 
from miafortunee), cereTnoniea, pcnancea 
and other practices were completely abolish¬ 
ed, and the creative apiritua] power of the 
believers is emptmaized. Temples (churches ) 
are the medium of salvation through spiri- 
tutd communiention between men and gods. 
The bend olflce is at Konkd Machi of Qka- 
yama Prefecture. The believers" number 
'eaOpOoo. 

Tmri-kyQ. Of all Shinto sects, this is 
the moEt Induentinl, Nakayama Miki 
(178D“1S87> is the founder of this sect 
She was a great woman, though a farmer's 
wife. Through a spiritual commiinication 
from FenriJ^iio-mikofo* ehe began a move¬ 
ment to found a sect She terribly 
persecuted at ftrst, but in Meiji 21 >(12891 
it was first recongnized: as a sect of Shinto 
and was able tu practice formal religious 


services. The most conspicious characte¬ 
ristic wag cures of disea^:^ through faith, 
TsIriiSfurasAi and Ifiwo^Am, y6kiou* 
rtfshi might be catted movements towards a 
brighter life, menns beJiever'e 

service of free labour^ The great divine 
palace which is now being ei^tablished at tta 
headquarters of Taraba, as the result of 
Nmokwhin makes evident the peculiar prac¬ 
tices of this sect. Their change of doct¬ 
rine after the war is of no account, except 
BDine amall attempts to separate themselves 
from Shinto but these have not been car¬ 
ried out as yet. Believers of this sect 
number 1,680,000. But none of the sects 
of Kyoim Shinto has been much changed 
in its teachings after the war. From the 
point of view of religious administration, 
howev^r^ the separation and independence 
of new' sects has so often happened that the 
former thirteen aecta have organized the 
Asaoclation of Kyoha Shinto in order to 
have closer connection wdtb each other. 

The movements of new and smaller sects, 
which have branched off, are not w'orth 
describing. 


Buddhism 


Histoiy in outline of Buddhisiti 

[ntrodn^tion of BuddMsm 

Buddhiam was founded by Golama 
Budda of India in tbe 4th century B.C. U 
is aaid that the Buddhism of Japan began 
with the introduction of Buddbist imaged 
and writings from Pakch of the Korean 
FenInBuJa in the iSlh year i Q52) of the 
Age of AT?^J wict Trnnd. In the early period 
of It'^ introduction, Buddhiam waa noth mg 
more than a belief held by some clans. 
It was not then, at ail national in character. 
But it was owing to Shotoku Taishi Cfi74- 
6211 that Buddhism began to be popular 
in Japan. TdisAi detennined to take up 
the distinguished culture of the continent 
through Buddhism^ and thus elevate the 
culture of Japan from its primitive state. 
Beaidea, he desired to establish Ihc admin¬ 
istration of government of Japan^ then in 


the process of national unificatioDf upon tbe 
foundation provided by the teachings of 
Buddhism. encouraged Buddhism 

in the ^'17 Articles of Constitutional Law"', 
and he himaelf attempted an interpreta- 
tioti of the three scriptures. Hokker 
ftiatt and 

Nam Buddhism 

After Ihe death of Shotoku Tiii&h( In 
Wadd 3 e710 j» the capital of Japan was 
eatabUshed at Kara^ and Buddhism began 
to be taken up as a means of national con- 
tro]. Sh67HH Tmno (7'&l-7S6i desired to 
allay the political unrest and set the nation 
at ease by means of the virtues taught in 
Buddhism. He prejmred Jfokckvd in many 
pfiru of the country, and in Tempyd 13 be 
ordered the building of Kokubunji temples 
Jknd K^ikubif Amadera i nunnery I in certain 
places of the country. Besides this» he 
established the Todaifi at Nara and const- 
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meted the DaibiitAu {Great Buddha Statues 
^ the symbot of a united nation. Just at 
this time, the She Sects whkh had then 
been completed was introduced Into Japwi- 
are Sawron^ Hoamo^ Kn^ha^ 

Kegm and They ate called Sa'Hto 

Rnkuahu. Buddhistn was in those days 
theoretically under Chinese Buddhism-H 
Thcoreiical reaearch work was thought 
much of in those days. The influence of 
the kanilng contained In the Euddhiain of 
those days has contiaued up to our day. 
After the dearth of Shdmu Tenno, Buddhism 
was used for political purposes. This fact 
made the order of iU priesthood relax, and 
put B heavier economic burden upon the 
nation^ 

Therefore Teji«d desired to free 

the administration of govomment from the 
Buddhism of Narir, and so he remoYed the 
capital from Nnra to Hatanfryd (Kyoto) in 
Enryaku 13 (1941. While the Buddhism 
of the Heian and of Nara eraa was :iepa- 
rated from governmental influence and 
declined^ new forma of Buddhism were 
spread by two priests; Saicho i:737“B^i 
and KOkal i774-8ft5>. Sakho inlrodticed 
Tendai-Ahu from China in Eivryaku 24 
C&Wo.' and built Enryaku-ji Temple, while 
Kukai introduced Shmgon-shii in the fol¬ 
lowing year, and established Kongobuji 
Temple in Mt. Knyan Sakhd taught the 
doctrine that all people are posf^eosed with 
the pu^ibility of becoming Buddha, and 
he was attacked by the old Buddhism of 
Nara» especially by n, whose doc* 

trine that people have a limited possi¬ 
bility of becoming Buddha. Bealdes, he 
threw away the law' of the old Buddhism 
which prleats should observe, and reiiucst 
Tfnn^ that he wmuld establish a place In Mt. 
Hiei where the new law w^ould be in force, 
in which the minimum conditions of observ¬ 
ance were required to become a real priest 
When the request was gi'antcd, he was 
fiercely attacked. Sakho's desire was only 
realised after his death. Further Saichd 
claimed that the moat important mlRslon of 
Buddhism was the protection of the nntionn 
Kukai assumed an exceedingly compromiZ' 
Ing attitude with the Old Buddhkm and 
taught Ike peculiar doctrine of the Shm- 
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which declared that people can 
become Buddha just they are. The 

reasons why the two new sects of religion 
spread rapidly were the fact that this new 
doctrine waei preached and that an attempt 
was made to harmonize Shinto and Budd¬ 
hism. The attempt to Identify goda with 
Buddha was tried for a long time. Salcho 
explained that the various Buddhas of 
Buddhism were quite the same as the vari^ 
qua goEls of the former of JapaUp 

while Kukai expounded the doctrine that 
gods are the reincarnations of Buddha, and 
he himself called the doctrine Shinto. 

This attempt proved w^onderfuJJy success¬ 
ful At the end of the Heian Era, bow- 
ever I people became exceedingly keen about 
learning the mysteriotis art of preventing 
disasters; how to destroy their enemies in 
the field, how to prolong life by saying the 
prayers for attaining the personal desires 
of the aristocrats. Both sects, Tendai-sAfJ 
and Shin§im-Alm were affected by this and 
thus the new religion lost its favour. 
Then a new Buddhism {Kamakura Btidd- 
bUm) germinated, having a» ita chief 
origin the dcotrine of Jodfi (Pure landi. 

Kamilkura Buddhism 

Political and social Inatabitity and the 
degraded state of Buddhism at the end of 
the Heian Era gave birth to fears of im¬ 
pending catastrophes and caused great un¬ 
easiness among the people. But as there 
was no relief from thiis in the old Buddhiam 
of Nara and Heian, new forma of Buddhism 
appeared one after the other in the hope 
of disspclllng It. At this point, when the 
political canter shifted from Kyoto to 
Kamakura and poHtkal rights were token 
from, the aristocrats and given to fiitsAi* 
J6do-6hu of Honen r 113S-12l2) + ?fddo SAib* 
of Shinran ni7*7-l^li2> and Ji^hn of 
Ippen {1 £20-1289 > preached that all men 
are saved from this actual world of abi and 
evil in Jodo (Pure Land) by AwnVnAAn- 
airitfayas-buddAu <thc Buddha of Infinite 
light and life), and the doctrine of Jt*do 
which appeared at the end of the Heian 
Era was developed further. 
frAii {FiokkA-nhu) of Nkhlren 11322-128^1, 
Rins&i-^hu whkh was Introduced by Eieai 
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(1142-1215^ from Chini^ of B^gen 

{1200-1252) and others eaitie to be believ¬ 
ed in one jiftor Mother. In these sectu 
people wera required to live their lives 
believing aiily in Buddhii's promise ot solv- 
alieiTi or of acquiring ecetacy in which they 
would live an eternal life while pursuing 
their ow'n ordinary life* They were quite 
free from nil troublemime Lerentonlei}. Fur¬ 
thermore, it was not neceag4iry for tMjUevers 
to build temples or tourers, nor to contri¬ 
bute to Sh^en. Besides tbis^ Hycmin and 
other priests made pilgrimages throughout 
the country and were enguged in vari¬ 
ous social works, and thus this new Bud¬ 
dhism suddenly captured the mine of bmki 
and people in gonernl. Of nil the new 
sects of Buddhism, the sects like J6do-»hii 
and Sichjr&Tj^hft^ the doctrines of which 
wore so easily grasped by the people, got 
many believers among farmers and people 
in general, while the sects like 
which rei:[uired a i^trong wdU secured fol¬ 
lowers from the daas of new leaders 

in these dnysn nnd became its principal spir¬ 
itual i&upporiers. The works of note which 
were writicD by famous priests of this time 
are the by Sbinran^ the 

ShobOiftnz^ by Dogen, the Xorea GuJt&Jtru- 
rm of KUni and the Risshf/ Ankokurem by 
Nichiren. 

Bvddhiitni of the Muroinachi and 
the Sengoku Ages 

Succeeding the preceding age in the 
Murotnaebi Era a new Buddhism attracted 
the attention of buj^hi and people in gener- 
aL Especially wm Z^n-ahU treated wdth 
much consldoratinn by the Bakufu Admin¬ 
istration, anil had much to do wdth the 
varintis phases of politics and culture. 
‘*Gnsan Literature” was the cqUare prod¬ 
uced mainly by Zen priests. They created 
Kan-^bnngaktt (learning of Chinese prosoj 
which wftB difitipfiuiahed for its quality and 
quantity. 

Meanwhile Shin-^hu and S'khirtn^hu 
bad caught the belief of the farmer cla3!S, 
and Che influence of these groups were 
gradually e.vtended. At the end of Sengoku 
Age OVar Period) the poaLtion smd priv* 
ileges of Buddhist groups were aomewhat 


nullified by Oda and Toyotomi, who aiDied 
at the unihcatlon of the whole country* 
Thus the land which had belonged to the 
temples through contributiona made to them 
was taken away, and a redistribution w^as 
carried out. So that the tempitfs bccume far 
less induontial and the influence of the new 
Buddhism diminished. 

Buddfmm of the Edo Era 

The Tojeugawa who dually had the whoto 
country within iheir grasp at the end of 
the Sengoku Age removed the Bakufu their 
capital trj Edo l Tokyo ii and formed a 
strong feudal organisation, and the general 
thought trend changed from Buddhlam to 
Confucianism. In those days the relalitm 
of center to periphery* was established In 
the sphere of Buddhism by the condition 
of feudal society. And because the Bakufu 
Ad mini at ration took the policy of compell¬ 
ing qU the people t& be registered at some 
temple as a means of oppressing ChrisUnji- 
ity, the state of religloii at the temples 
could not fail to become duller and more 
easy-going. Besides, as any movement 
toward^ freedom of religion was prohibited 
by the Bafeufu, Buddhism became so nega¬ 
tive and Inactive that it waa fiercely critic- 
laod by Shinto and Japanese classic scholars 
after the middle of the Era* and at the 
end of the Bakufu Age in such a big han 
(clan) as Mito, Aizu and Satsuma move* 
menta to abolish Buddhism were started. 

During this time though many distingu^ 
ished priests appeared, they could not pre^ 
sent the decadence and decline of Buddhism* 

Buddki^ after the Meiji Era 

The Meiji Government adopted a policy 
to aaparste Stimtii from Buddhism In the 
4lh year of Keib (1B(>3)* The government 
ma<le Shinto the religion that wus to lead 
the people and desired to separate goda 
from Buddha. This fact did not necessar¬ 
ily mean the destruction of Buddhism, but 
thia degradation of the Buddhist world 
aince the Edo Era gave birth to movements 
to abolish it The result was a re-arrange¬ 
ment cf temples, images of Buddha and 
instruments for ceremoniefl and other 
events were destroyed, and the various 
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Buddhist were much reduced- 

But even during this time of huiiiiliAtio'n< 
many duitinstilshed priesta endeavoured to 
re-establiflh Buddhisnip and so the world of 
Buddhism again became active little by 
little. In the Tai&ho Eni the followers of 
Buddbj,«im performed many sociid work^*p 
Arranged an educational flyatem for the 
sect and did eversthing to meet the de- 
TPEindi^ of the new Age* In the Show^a ErSp 
with Japan's overseea advancef Buddhistii 
has come to be deeply coloured with na¬ 
tionalism. During the time a compubory^ 
union of the sects of Buddhism was carried 
out, Afl the result of the defeat In the 
war in the 20th year of Shown tl94S). 
while Buddhbin become quite free from 
government control, separation of sects und 
desertion from them were taking place one 
after another. 

One of the most severe shocks soatnined 
by the groopa of Buddhism was the 
of Agrrkultural Land Adjustment^'- Because 
the temples of Buddhism were possessed of 
spacious groiintb, upon which they were 
economLcaily dependent, they suffered a 
severe loss in their economy by being oblig¬ 
ed to release their land In aceordanen with 
the Law\ The temples of today are carry¬ 
ing on various social works in order to 
support Ihemselvcs. But In spite of su^b 
economical distress of Buddhist temples* an 
Association of Young Buddhists arc ende¬ 
avour log to promote Buddhism and some 
groups are making progress in the political 
world. 

The beliefs of various sects of 
Buddhism and its present state 

Shortly after the introduction of Bud- 
4hifim pcopic'a powera of speculation was 
not sudklently developed to comprehend* 
the doctrines of Buddhism and its place In 
Japanese culture, but simply accepted it as 
It was when mtroduced Into Japan* It was 
not until the Nara Eta* when the people 
were more accufitomed to the philosophy 
of Euddhbm, and when Its Japaniaation 
had considerably advanced that various 
sects appeared In the world of Buddhism* 
From the end of the Tempyo Era (729^ 
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749 1 I* the LeEioAinK of the Tempyo-Shoho 
<749-T5T» the so-called .Vawto ffofriwAii 
Hppeurcdt (ind, id the Beiaji Era two more 
sects were edded. More new Buddhist 
sects were added to these in the Kamakura 
Era. Durinjr that periodi ^niiroft, Jojitiu 
and A'ufiAa of Nara disappeared and after 
that Oba&H^hS was introduced from Chuia 
in the Edo Era. 

At present, as representative sects and 
denominations of Buddhism we can eouat 
13 sects and .W denominations. The 

thirteen akii are Hoeao, Kegon, Ritsttt T’mt* 
dai. Sitingon. JUdo. Shin-ahU, 
hutaa. Ji-shw, jRi'hoti', S5t6, Obaku, and 
.Vfc/iir«u Of these sects, only HosaS 
KagtiA and Si tan were influential in culture 
and politics in the Kara Era. But after¬ 
ward* they lost their infiuencei, being pp- 
poacd by new Buddhism. They are now 
only of historical intercut. 

\Vc shall briefly describe below the teach¬ 
ings of the main seel* and their present 
state, 

Tendai-abu. its headquarters is in lit 
Hiei of Kyoto. It b the sect founded by 
Saicho in Enryako 24 (SOS) and has 
jrreatly Influenced the cultoral and spirituul 
life of the Japanese, The teachingr of this 
sect succeeded the Tcndai-ahA of China. It 
contains the complete fundamental doc¬ 
trines of Mahay ana Buddhism. Saicho'a 
purpose was to harmoniM all beliefs with 
the teachloes of Hoire-Iiyo* and he em¬ 
phasised the belief that all men would be 
saved. It waa the moat flourishing form 
of Buddhism in the 9th and lOth centuries. 
It was nt this time that he expounded the 
doctrine that ail the soda of Shinto were 
identical with the various Buddhas of Bud¬ 
dhism. and he thus laid the foundation for 
Buddhism to bo spread amonij the people. 
Since then it frrndually lost its influence 
and was divided into smatl sects. Of all 
sects it is one of the smalleat today* The 
famous Mil Temple (formerly culled Onjo 
Temple belongs to this sect), 

ShinKon-i^hii. Of thia sect there are 
several sub-sects. The temple where the 
founder Kukai placed hia head oflkre was 
the Kan^obu-ji Temple on Mt- Koya of 
Wakayama Prefecture^ The phlluaophy of 
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this sect is a pantheifltii! m.vMicism idIxei] 
with rcAlidm apd idealism. The ftrandal^ 
which associates or idcjilLflea the systeip nf 
Buddha-s in Buddhism with the Dabiichi^ 
liberal; giod pf the cosmos, as its ceater, is 
made the object of belief and worship. It 
is taiisht that men can become Bnddha 
while Mvmg in this actual worlds through 
the worship of this wQ}tdah and saying 
SfitnQon ^Darttnif a spell which has a 
mystic meaning)^ Just as did 
Shinf}ttn-ithv planned a Lmihcatloii of Shm- 
({* and Buddhiam in Its most prosperous 
period. The plan had considerable success, 
but the aect decayed In the last half of the 
Heian Era. After that, Kakuban (1005- 
114S] appeared imd opened Shingi Skin- 
ponsM (Xeo Shingon secl»- But both 
SInngi and K^ffi (old) were soon divided 
into several suh-sects. Kirngabu^ji and 
Nitim-ji are famous temples of this sect, 
Jddo mon. There are Jildo-^ht}^ JGd^ 
Shin-shu, Yu 2 u Srmhufsu^Im and 
They all believe in the teaching nf Jodo 
<Purc land u The ductrines of /Mo are 
CQptaiped also in the preachipg of Tendai^ 
sku of Saicho. But it was ;5rst widely 
spread in the last half of the Heian BIrn 
{I2ih century). The objeci of this belief 
is [Amitahhaj^ As it was 

taught that men cap be saved Only by 
believing in A?Hiefa-hi^fjr« and saying this 
name, the preaching of this sect was easi¬ 
ly underatoed by people in general. Since 
the I3th century. /6do^hn and Shin-shil 
have hpen divided into many siJcts, but 
they arc the biggest sects of Buddhism in 
Japan^ Ki>£m was first 

founded by By&nin rl072^n32> in EikyCi 
5 i^MITp by Kyonin. The characteristk 
of this teaching w^aa that oiie^s love of 
Buddha communicates with other^s kive of 
Buddha, while other's love of Buddha i;;! 
communicated to one and opholds ope,, 

w^as first founded by Hdntn 
a 133-1212^ in Elan o (inhi. Us head^ 
quarters is in Chiop-ln Temple of Kyoto. 
In this sect people believe In various other 
Buddhas and Bomt^u ^ Bodhisattva, samt 
next to Buddha) than in Aj-ttidn-bNfsu. It 
is taught in this sect that the best wa)*' 


for people to save Ihcmselves is la believe 
implicitly in Buddha and only say 
Aintda buisit*\ Shin-^hu was first founded 
by Bhinran (1373-1262) in Gennin L Shin- 
ran denied that life at the temple was above 
the ordinary world, and showed that real 
religion does not require a life ubove that 
£>f the world. In this sect only A*ti4dabift9U 
is bcliEved in. The famous temples of this 
sect are the Higashi Honffm-fi and Nisht 
Hmgan-ji, both in Kyoto and Tokyo, 

Ji^hu was flrat founded by Ippen £ 122&- 
1287 > io Kenji £ (1276K It is taught in 
this sect that belief is salvation. 

Zen-iihu. There are three secis! Ri- 
nsai^hf*, Sat^hU and Ohnkif^ku^ In the 
doctrines of Zen tranquility of mind ia 
most emphasized, which is canunon to 
!JI sects of Buddhism. It Is tapgbt 
Ihul tranquility of mind ia the same as 
Buddha's ideal. It was after the introduc¬ 
tion of that the teachings of 

Zen became indepondent and formed an¬ 
other sect in this sect the aim is that 
persons ficquire mystical experience, in 
which their lives come into direct contact 
with the life of Buddha, through coneent- 
ration of mind, sitting and keeping strict 
silence, without reading or interpreting 
scriptures. 

Riniai-shii was introduced by Eisal 
11142-12151 from China in Keiikyp 2 
tll91j. The poled temples of the ^ect are 
Nnnzen^ji, Da(tnkH-ji^ Mgoshin^ 
jt\ Te,nrgH-^i, A^encAo-ji and iithers. 

Sdlo-shii. Sfd^-»ku was first founded 
by DageP 0200-12531 In Ante! 1 (1227>. 
Ef7!ci-./j and Sdfi-ji are the main temples 
of I he sect. 

Ubaku'shu, was inliXKiuCed 

into Japan by a Chinese priest, Yia-yfian in 
Eio 3 n054K The form of Zrn^Aif was 
handed on from the Age of T^ang and Sung 
in China and it wa^ quite dliferent from 
Zmshfi of Japan, but belongs to Rinziti- 
^kfi. It^. headquarter^ Is at of 

Uji in KyotOp 

Nichiren-Hhu. it wns first founded by 
Nichlren in Keticho 5 (1253h, Its center 
is at Kvon-ii oti Sit Minohu. Thisi sect has 
developed franj Ihe doctrine.^ of Tetidai- 
ffftiJ. But hits characteristic practices. 
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Httke-kf/f* £9 the mly scripture of the sect. 
Mandalu ih the chief object of worship. 

It is taught thill men can get the power 
to fuae themselve* with eternal life, by 
Eayiog repeatedly ih^ daiMoku (subject) of 
^'Kam k-in ydhry-rmg£k}^iy\ 

Characteristics of the buddhism 
of Japan 

The first characteristic of the EuddhJarrt 
of Japan ie that it is founded on the teach¬ 
ing of Mahay ana. In Hinayatm Buddhist 
commandments are highly valued and the 
training aimn at perfection of one^a own 
person. But In the Buddhism of Japan the 
aim ifl that all men become Buddha. Such 
a doctrine as that of Mahayana is different 
from that of India or China, and it Unaffy 
look I he form that people can become Bud¬ 
dha while atayittg at home, Lnatcad of en¬ 
tering the priesthood. This dectrme is 
atlrlbuted to Sf/iotoitw Tnishi. This doctrine 
of Mahayana was further developed by 
Salcho in the Heinn Em into n more pro¬ 
found ouei and was still further developed 
m the KnmAhuru Em when it grew into 
the teaching that wai^ more Hiiited to the 
Japanese and stimulated their huinaTi 
powers through the endeavours of Honefli 
ShinTnDp Ddgen and Xicbiren. 

Buddhism of Japan founded on the doctr¬ 
ines of Mahay ana did away with all dis- 
crlminalion between priestly life and se¬ 
cular life, and It recognizes no superiority 
of men over u'cmen. Such a democratic 
character is one of the notable character¬ 
istics of Japanese Buddhiam and cnnriDt be 
found in the Buddhism of India which 
highly values the comiTLandmenh^p nor in 
the theoretical Buddhism of €hina^ It was 
in Ihe Kaiuakum Era w^hen secular Bud¬ 
dhism^ especially /drfo Hhin-^kSi, appeared 
that this fact w^as made evident. Hdnen 
taught that the prayera of sainta and of 
common peojsle have the same merit, and 
that people are Instnntaneoualy Raved by 
Anridu&ufiEu merely by reciting prayers. 

Another characteristic of Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism is found In its relBtion to the state. 
When hrst Introduced into Japan it had 
nothing of the character of a state religion, 
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hut Shtitakif TaisHi conceived the idea of 
putting the state under the protection of 
Buddhiem and gave it a miasion to guard 
the state. This tvas proved to be the idea 
of Saicho aa .wen by the worda, "the first 
mjsslon of Buddhism should be to protect 
the Slate". He always prayed that gods 
and Buddha would protect the state, that 
it might be ever in peace and that the 
Imperial Houaeholii anil all the people 
might ever live in peace and happiness. 
Moreover, he beiicved such prayers would 
be granted only if they ivere said by pri¬ 
ests who had undergone long troiniRg. Also 
in the case of Kukai, he dlscipiined himself 
with the object of protecting the state and 
householdflj and of stabilizing otheia as well 
fls himself. Such was the character of Bud¬ 
dhism in the Heian Era, but it was to b« 
succeeded by that of the Kamabora Era 
which pruceeded in « different way. Eisal 
litBiated that the nation must lie protected 
by maltijig Zen nourish, while Nichiren 
taught that the sole way of making the 
nation peaceful and stable was to spread 
the doctrine preached in Hoke-kyo and 
cherished his three infallible prayers, “I 
shall be the pillar of Japan. I shall be the 
eye of Japan, and 1 shall be the great ves¬ 
sel of Japan". Thus Buddhism which had 
been ultra-nationalistic in character be¬ 
came a ''social" Buddbism the aim of which 
was the happiness and prosperity of the 
people as well as that of the govern in ent. 
Again later on, it became the Buddhism of 
the nation and the house. We find this 
characteristic also in China, that the wel¬ 
fare of the state and its head were Indeed 
prayed for, hut in Japan Buddhism was con¬ 
cerned with the right* of the nation, being 
closely cotmecled with the ideas of Sftfntd- 

BuddbisTn and the culture 
of Japan 

Be fora the introduction of Buddhism into 
Japan there w'as seurcely any culture 
worthy ol the name. The beginnings of 
real culture came towards the end of the 
6th century and wns Buddhint culture. The 
favQumblo chance came for it with the 
policy of Shmkii who wished to 
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pr&mote Buddhism^ Taiahi took up the 
ie&t culture of the coctinent as well as the 
teach in gB of Buddhism* and some distm- 
jTuished architects and others came to Japan 
from abroad-p Towards the loth year of 
the Suiko Dynasty itOl) the Eoryu-jJ 
Templen the oldest wooden building in the 
worlds was constnicted. BeaideSp many 
noble statues of BuddhUp such as the three 
Statues of Buddha of /fdri^u-/i. and Mmku 
BoRntaij statue of Korjiu-ji were carved. 
These techniques advanced rapidly with the 
x'isM? of Buddbiimp till in the Nara Erap the 
grent. templOp T4dm-jt, was produced to¬ 
gether with raakiug an enormous status of 
Buddha called Daibut&u. Among the bne 
works of art of the day we can point cut 
the engravings of Shitenno at Xordon-in of 
Todui-Ji^ the FvkQki^malnf^ KanTion and 
Gekko Bomtm statues at Hokkedil of 
Todai-jf and ethers. Among the buildings 
erected are Kond^ (GentraJ HiiJll of To- 
Mhodai^ji and Hakkedd of Todiii^jL Also 
there were such Buddhist pictured as 
Kichij§ tenn^o of Y^kuahi^ii and others 
In the Bemn Era, the A'ondd and Go/u-no- 
T^> < hve storied pagoda) of Muro-jl Temple 
were built- At the end of the age^ with 
the doveloptnent of the teaching of Jddtk, 
the tandpucy to produce /ddo (pure land) in 
this world came to be seen in pktureSp 
sculptures and buildings. Arietocrats ca¬ 
sh r In ed ATnida^biitsn in the of 

their own reeidenceSp made temples aa their 
own residence# to live in* till at length 
they left the famouj^ f/o/d-jX the B^Mmn 
at Ujii and other#. In Kdya-^an wc End 
#uch pictures as the **Saiju RaiQ4-zii*\ As 
for litemturit the Nippon Rpoikt, the Drat 
preachings of Buddhism in Japanp $till 
remained. This result shows how deeply 
Buddhism had invaded the lives of the 
whole Japanese people. The results of these 
preachings shoived themselves in the Sha- 
srfrjVjrM of the Kamakura Era. Besides all 
this w^e can fmd many other works such 
as the filled with thoughts gathered 

from Buddhism in which iife was consider¬ 
ed to be temporary and changing. In sculp¬ 
ture, instead of statues of an immovable 
charactefp works of djTiamk force^ such a$ 
the statue of Kongo Rikiahi at ;Vaa^m»ipii 


of TMai-Ji were produced- This in 
answ'er to the demand of the class of bnahi. 
who were controller la those days and were 
supporters of Buddhism. Throughout the 
eras of Kamakura and Muromachip how¬ 
ever* the thing that eserciaed the attongeat 
influence upon culture wn# the teachings 
of The ipBuenee of which other 

things than Zrn^hu exercised upon Bud¬ 
dhism were lirnited to religious matter#, 
but the thoughts found in Zm-ishu eutcred 
Into the very life of the Japanese, and 
brought about on all sides a llowering of 
culture- It was under a variety of con¬ 
ditions that the peculiar teachings of Zm 
came to be reflected in the works of artists* 
stimulating the activities of all the fine arts 
iu Japan- Conditions were such that in 
the Ages of KamakiiTa and Mnromachi* the 
temples of Zcn-#Ati were the centers of cul¬ 
ture- Zm prie^tB went abroad frequently 
and entered into can tact with Chinese cul¬ 
ture and besides these, there were distin¬ 
guished artists* learned men and thinkers 
at this time. In the Age of Muromachl the 
Bukufu Administration greatly favoured 
the Zen priests, and so these priests In 
Kyoto composed Chinese verse and tried to 
make interpretations of Chinese literature. 
The literature thus produced la called 
"Goaou Literature'*. Besides this^ these 
priests imported the Philosophy of Chu-tZDi 
a sect of Confucianism from China, The^' 
made researches among it and exercised a 
coEisiderable infinence upon the laler world. 

A study of the structure of Zen temples 
was made by the builders of buahi, at it 
were fused with since the 

lieioii Era* till such temple# as Kinkaku-ii 
and Ginkakti-ji were constructed. Together 
with these, gardens meant to produce tran¬ 
quility and show delicate taste, copied from 
nature such aa the garden of Saiho-ji 
(temple of Mosaii Tcnryw-^i and Daitok^ 
jXand the '"stone-garden*’ of Rguon^ji were 
produced. These traditional gardens were 
copied by private gardens in later years. 
Many Zen priests* Sesshu (1421-1506) and 
others, were engaged in drawing ^mboku 
mnatfij^a (landscape pictures in water-ink) 
which had been introduced from China. 
They made use of the peculiar technique 
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of the Japanese, by which apace and weight 
could be ui 3 ed to aymbolise the infinite. 

the pMulinr playa of Japan, were per¬ 
formed in thiB agCp and their tasteful and 
sjTnbolic art abow the iriiiuencG of Zen, nnd 
aLsOp Nob maaka used in plays are pro¬ 
ductions which follow the traditional sculp¬ 
ture of Euddha's images. Chatwya (tea 
cult) has developed from the combination 
of the life of Zen temples and leap which 
Eiaai brought from China in the Kama- 
kui-a Era, With this* the hnilding nf 
ekaehitsu i^room for tea ceremony) pre- 
vailedp and the fokonom^ (alco%"el of Cha- 
shitsu in which pictureaK purtraita and 
flowers are arranged has come down to the 
houses of today. Fluwer arrangements deve¬ 
loped from the manner in which howec* 
were prepared to put In front of the Bud¬ 
dha, In tlternture, eaaays, such as the 
Tsur(?zurf were written in which fol¬ 
lowing in the footsteps of Buddha who 
observed human life^ from the view point 
of the tranamigratlon of souls and the ideas 
of Lao-tzu and Chuaug-taup were mixed up 
with each other* In the Sengohu Era the 
training of bushi waa mainly for the priesta 
of temples. Later such training came to 
be given to the common people, till It deve¬ 
loped do far as to be fem^oi/a education 
{temple school/. After the Edo Erap In 
the apirituai state of sahi and tofw- 
nii. the influence of the teadiing of Zen 
can be found* 

Buddhism and the life 
o£ the people 

The thing that has the clcksest relation 
with Buddhism in the life of the people of 
today is the funeral ceremony. The funer¬ 
al ceremotiy of the Japamese ia generally 
carried out with Buddhist ceremonies. And 
this introduction of Buddhism into funeral 
ceremonies began at the time when Japa- 
ne^ie temples had u cloae cutmeettun wdth 
the people's l>diefs and w^ere considered aa 
place* for prayer. Luter when temples 
w^cre built as bodnt^Ao lplaces where an¬ 
cestors were commemorated) and combined 
with ancestor worship, then Buddhiem en¬ 
tered into an inseparable relationship with 
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Ibe ramily- 3 >'atem of Japan. It may be 
truly said that this fact shows that the re¬ 
lation of people and the god of uji tclanl 
w^'cre inherited from Buddhist temple wor¬ 
ship. Fuithetmore, in the Edo Era it waa 
decided that all people w'Ote to be regiater- 
ed at their respective temples, and all funer¬ 
al ceremonies came to be held at temples* 
Moreover, In Buddhist temples hi>ii lu held* 
Haji is a sendee to pray for the aoul of the 
deceased members of the family on their 
anniversaries called wicimcAf or 
[t is found only in Japan that hoji, a de¬ 
monstration of Buddhism, was used to pray 
for the good of anecators' souls* The cus¬ 
tom of having a celebration to commemo¬ 
rate the aneestors nt the family alter cal¬ 
led bwf^udan in each house had been fomed 
for the same purpose. In Japan the dead 
are given kaimu^ ^name given by priest) 
and this Is inscribed on Utai or tombatoues. 

Originally, was the name of a 

priest, who was given tommaiidinents and 
entered the priesthood. The reason why 
the name for prlesU was given to secular 
persons was because Buddhism taught that 
alt become priests after leaviag this world* 

As Buddhist belief is connected with 
Blmple stone statue of Bosatsw) of this kind 
simple people, we find, for instance, belief 
in Jiio. JhQ was originally Bosniatt (Bod- 
hisattva) of Buddhism who fitood betw-een 
the world of reality and the world of the 
dead and saved those who were on their 
way lo the world of the dead. Jiso (a \rery 
simple stone statue of Roanfau) of this Jdnd 
was connected with the idea of Sakm-gmai 
xi certain belief among comnion people and 
was built up at every lurn of a road 
throughout Japan. They have been long 
familiar to the people as Dft^o-Jin (liL road- 
ancestor-god)* 

As one of the prlucipd annual events 
Avhkh are connected with Buddhism we have 
Vlamb^tna, which is celebrated on the fif¬ 
teenth of July everl*^ year. It is a service 
to cona-olc the souls of the dead which 
return to each home on that day. And we 
have two events of hiaan in spring and 
auTumiii both equinox days being called 
Chnnfchi tmiddle days)- Seven days, iu~ 
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cludint; CkHitkhi with the three days before 
and after, are called respectlvety ftiffitn 
of aprlnir and of autumn, On htffan 
again we have Buddhist services to recall 
the memories of the dead. From the mid¬ 
night of the year's end to the beginning of 
the new* year bells are rang in Buddhist 
temples. This means that through ring¬ 


ing the bell, the human and worldly passions 
of last year are entirely washed away. 
Worldly passions are believed, to be lOS In 
number, so the bells are rung 108 times, 
Thus Buddhism has relation to ali sides of 
the people’s life and Its thoughts have per¬ 
meated the people and exercised much in- 
fiuence upon society and culture in Japan, 


Christianity 


Introduction and propagation 

Christianity was first introdiict^d into 
Japan by Pranciii Xavkrr a missionary of 
the Society nf JeeuB (Jesuits in Temitidn 
IS [1S4DK The Jesuit Order was one of 
the relj^lous orders founded at the time of 
the Bix-aUed Reformjitjon which was in- 
sti£fated by Martin Luther, and it laboured 
aaeiduoualy in the foreig^n miSisiona^ Xavier 
sailed to Kngo^hima^ at thq aouth end of 
Japan and got permisHion to propagate hia 
religion from the lord, Shimazu Takahisa^ 
and gradually won bebUevers in the Kyu- 
ahii arefu Soon after that, in Genkb 1 
ilSTOJ the port of Nagasaki was opened to 
the Jesuit min^icnarleg^ and it continned to 
be the starting point for the propagation of 
the cathoJle fai^. In tlioae da^-s in Japan, 
the people were living in an Age of Civil 
War, the Muromaohi Bakufu Adminlitm- 
tSon had lost its iiiduence and the lords 
were fighting againBl each other, eiurh 
aiming at auprome power. The former re¬ 
ligions therefore hud lost thefr intluence. 
Taking ndvantfige of thifi atute of things, 
Christianity which was just being introduce 
ed could easily succeed in gaining foL 
lowera, An the lordu of Kyushu desired to 
trade with Portuguese ships heeauso of the 
wealth and might of thnt nationt the mis¬ 
sionaries took meana to divert the trade 
from lords who did not aliow them to 
propagate the Christianity, and direct¬ 
ed It to those who did. Thus they sudi^eed- 
eti in propagating It to a considernbJe 
degree. 

The fact cannot be overlooked that the 
Christian missionaries not only hultt chur- 


cheap but also boapltals for lepers^ This 
helped lo spread the faith among the com¬ 
mon people. Xavier tried to begin mis¬ 
sionary works in Kyoto but this proved a 
failure. After two yenrs^ stay In Japan 
Xavier left the country* Afterwards 
Gaspard VIleara ( ? “15701 entered Kyoto 
at the risk of being burned alive, and sue- 
C€>eded in getting permission for his mission 
from Anhikas^ Yoahiteru (1536-1566.1. It 
was ten years since Christianity had been 
introduced into Japan. Many and 

kvge of Kyoto were converted. During 
fht-? time dii^putes about religion tewk place 
between the Christian missionaries and 
the Buddhist priests and some of the [aler 
were converted to Christianity 
The class of merchants which had newly 
arisen to some power were protectors of 
Christianity^ Luis Frols nS32-6i « o mis¬ 
sionary, and others who were exiled from 
Kyoto for a time after the death of Shogim 
Yeshiteru w^ere able to continue their miB- 
sionury ^vork in the commcreiaT city of 
Sakai, Aa belleverSp whether of high or 
low social cla.'js, could galher at churuhes. 
Churches became oasis for merchants who 
were being persecuted by the bmhi. When 
Odfl Nobunaga >. 1534-15321 got eontrol of 
the centralized politleaj power in Eiroku 12 
11559 k, FroiH and other? were permitted 
to pursue their mission publicly. Though 
Buddhism, especially .VtV/jirfn-j^rwp object¬ 
ed vlgorouslyH the training of Japanese 
Christian miJudonBriea was begun in Ten- 
aho S (1586 1 . Also* after Toyotomi Hide- 
yeshi ‘ I53&-1S9S) took aver the reins of 
power after NobunagaH he favoured Christi¬ 
anity. 
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But alter hi& expe^iition to KviisHup he 
be^n to fear the LncreasLog Influence of 
ChrJstiaiiHyp and iswiued the Law of Esille 
of MiaHionnriea in Tensho 15 

But it wa& not an absolute prohibition, 
hut rather a tacit permission, and trade 
with foreign countries was not prohibited. 
Thus the trade with Spanish colony^ i.e. 
the Philippines, continuedi and the mission¬ 
aries of the Franciscan Order came there 
and preached in public. There in contrast 
to the former work nf the jesnll mission¬ 
aries. the Franciscan missionaries w^ere 
arrested and twenty-six of them were put 
to death. These are now referred to ^ the 
twenty-six martyrs of Nagasaki. 

The Christian dolnrj/o of KySshUt fe¬ 
murs, 6tonio and Arima sent missionfl to 
the Pope in Rome in Tensho 10 (1SS2>, 
This missioa consisted of seven boys about 
15 yeara of age* w-ho went abroad partially 
for learning and jjartially to return thanks 
to the Pope for the propagation of Christi¬ 
anity' in Japan* 

This mission was well rooeired every¬ 
where in Europe. But when they ™tumed 
to Japan in Tensho IS (lo!^0 ^ the l-aw of 
Prohibition of the ChristUn Religion had 
been iis^ued. Through iheir travels abrood+ 
their faith had been BtrengthetLcd and some 
of them were afterwards martyred* 

Prohibition and pei'seciition 

Tokugawa ieyasu U 5 42-IBM i was ex¬ 
ceedingly mafiTuniiTncufl to Christianity be¬ 
fore the fmindiition of the Bakufu Govern¬ 
ment was an a[:oi>inp!ished facL But he 
began to peniecute tt after the infioence 
of England and Holland w^hich were then 
Protestant, was felt in Japan in Keicho 5. 

This happened because of the fact that 
these Pruteatant countries exaggerated, for 
their own commercial purposes, the danger 
of the propagation of Catholicism by such 
countries as Spain and Portugal, and 
slandered the missionaries and their wqtK 
decLaring that their real purpose aimed at 
acquiring colonics for the mother countries. 
In Keicbd IS <1613» the Law of Prohibi¬ 
tion of Religion wafi issued. Mi.st^iooarie^ 
wen? exiled, churches dcatroyed, and the 
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persecution of bell eve ra became more and 
more crueL With the prumotion of the 
national isolation policy, intercourse with 
western European countries w^aa inters 
nipted and Christianity was strictly 
suppressed. In Kanei LI ^ 16371 an insur^ 
recti on instigated by farmers broke out at 
Shimabam and AmakuMt, against this 
fluppre^aion, which they bad patiently 
endured for so long. After the formation 
of the Bakufu Administration, the lords of 
Shimabara and Amakusa persecuted Chris- 
tiauB, and imposed heavy taxci! on them* 
Farmmt suffering the perils of starvation, 
made Masuda Shiro, a mere Christian boy 
of 16 years old, their chief* and instigated 
a riot Ln which 12,000 people took part- 
Although some of these were not yet 
Christians* the riot gave much trouble to 
the army of the Bakufu Administration* 
and because of the strong faith of the 
rioters, was only suppressed after six 
montlis. 

The strict ethics of Christianity especial¬ 
ly Catholicism, conffJeted in many points 
with the ethical views of the Japanese under 
the control of the Bakufu Administration 
Absolute obedience to the lord and implicit 
belief in God were incomi>atlbIe with each 
other and Christ iiinit>' fmd ancestor-wor¬ 
ship Tvero Irreconciable. Some Christian 
believers destroyed shrines and temple 
and even the tombs of their ancestors* 
And h^l^akiti which had been regarded as 
a duty of honour among wb 5 con¬ 

sidered suicide arncing Chiistlan, and 
forbidden, and as believers in the Christian 
faith many rejected hurakiri. 

Besides, the strict commandment about 
monogamy was a fatnl contradiction to the 
ideas of ethics in the feudal ages. Bushi 
considered it a duty to keep a mistrcaa In 
order to preserve the houHchold line of 
descent. 

FurthermorE, the emphasis on four dis¬ 
tinct classes of society could not stand 
together with the Ethics of Chriatianity in 
which absolute equality before God wto in¬ 
sisted upon. It w^ould seem that the Baku’^ 
fa administration persecsited Christianity 
because it had loosened ite method of con¬ 
trol over bnshu 
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In Xnnei IT flG-IO) the posit of 
Kat[tfihi', wofl Estubliahod^ and it took chnrj^e 
of the pkinL^hnrtent of Christian*;. The 
disenver>' of Chri&tians wTis rewnrded with 
prize-money* ftnd the Gcrin?i) 7 if??ii (group of 
5 mem was organized for mutiuil protec¬ 
ts oij, Besides, the religious test of fnmte 
<the LHblel of Ihe crudSx to he trampled 
€jni was instituted. Belief was also teated 
hy ordering a aupposed Christian to 
tmmple on a picture or statue of the Holy 
Motherp Mar>‘. At XAgasakIp fumitf became 
an annual evenly and continued tint 11 the 
«nd of the Bakufu AdmmistTatlDn, 

Even in the face of such persecution, 
many cheriahed their faith in their hearts. 
At Urakaml viUagep the whole village pre¬ 
served their faith e%"eii to the Age of Mei- 
jl. It is an interesting phenomenon that 
Christian beliefs became mixed up with 
folk-belief* w'hich resulted In the fact that 
Chrifitmas was celebratedi and Hi^an was 
made a Christian anniversary and even 
after Christianity was allowed to be prac¬ 
ticed pubJicly ia the Meijl Era, these people 
kept their own peculiar form of bellefp 
quite difFcrent from orthodox Christianity. 

opening up of the country and 
the inti'oduction of sects 
of Protestantism 

In the middle of the 19th c^tury when 
the European and Amerlcttn came to 
Japan to secure markets for their mer¬ 
chandise, the Protestant mlftainjinries ac- 
companied them. Afler the Bakufu 
Administration entered ioto treaties of 
commerce with them, miaaioiiaries of vari¬ 
ous sects, including James Curtes Hepburn 
came to Japan in 6 Anaei 
nSbll;. After the Meiii Period a new 
policy prohibitinE religion was introduced 
and the Christians of Urakami were perae- 
cuted severely, and ProtestantsBni, too, waa 
persecuted. Hut having been criticized by 
various furelim countries a pulley of tacit 
permitisioTi was begun. 

In the fifth year of Meiji 1 1872 1 a prayer 
meeting tva,H held in the J.H. Halkh English 
SchoolH which afterwards developed into the 


Japan ChriBtlan Church. These Chyrebea 
in the early i^eriod took the way of pure 
<naTigdlanit and tarcfully avoided arousing 
the antagonism of other .sects, be¬ 

lievers were frtitn the lovi'er ranks of brnhij^ 
and had a number of doctors and prie^ta 
among them. The educated class and some 
discontented ihuahi class} of those 

daySr ^hn could not join the humbatsu 
I. clan I government were the leaders. They 
insisted upon lempe ranee in drinking 
and smoking, am! a i tried at an ethies w^hioh 
presoribed impartiality of citizens of the 
four ranks of society^ object Ldg to the 
ethics of feudal times. Thirty six atudenta 
of the Kumamoto Yogakku entered into this 
form of belief as a group in the ninth 
year of Meijl (1S7G.K They w^ere called, 
the Kumafnoto Hand, They did not w^ant 
the support of foreign ntisslonaries, but 
wished to he Ludependent, 

Some semed to have been converted to 
the Christian faith from the upper clasa 
of farmers. The Japan Chris Han Ky6kai 
soon became Itchi Ki^okai and later on In 
the Moiji period it developed into The 
Japan Christian Church. Meanwhile in 
the seventh year of Meiji U8T4> The Kumi- 
ai Church was established. 

The first private co-educationaE school in 
Japan was begun by Mrs. Hepburn. It 
developed afteruurda into the Yamntc 
Cirfs Enhool and the Meiji Gakuin. A 
school for female education was first built 
in Japan by Christians^ 

Kiljitna Jo il843-18&0} who went over 
to America, established the B^hiaha 
against the prohibition of the govemmenU 
as soon as he returned to J apian. Some 
member? of the Kumamoto Band learned at 
the D^hisba to become missionaries. The 
Kobe Jogakuin. Aoyama^gakuin, Meiji Jo- 
gakkon Hikkyo Jogukkop Koran Jogakkd and 
others were built one after another. Es¬ 
pecially In the Meijl Jogakkb, young, learn¬ 
ed men with a good knowledge of literaiurep 
?iuch as Shlmazaki To^on^ took charge of 
the classes^ and the Influence of Christi¬ 
anity' upon literntnro was so wonderful 
that a magazine wa-s Issued 

for the firfll time. As for governnumtal 
schools, the Sapporo Agricultural School 
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\The Hcpkkaido University of today 1 
most influential. In the ninth year 
Meiji, William Smith Clark (lS26-lSBfl} 
from America waa appointed head teacher 
of the school During his stay at school 
for ei^ht months, he educated the boy a 
there, making? much use of the Hible^ and 
leaving to the boys, the encoura^nur words^ 
"Boys he ambitious"* 

Afterwards Uchimura Kanzo (1361- 
1030) p Nitobe Inaio tlft62^1^33) and 
others were converted to Christianity. 

When the Meiji Govjernment wa^ settled^ 
and the Mlf-coosoiouftnesH of the people 
was more elevated^ Christianity wae again 
persecuted. 

The government desired to cultivate the 
peopleinind3 through S/iiifto, Buddhism 
and Confuciani&Tn. Yasui Solckeii (1799— 
1876} a man learned in the teachings of 
Confucius, and others criticized Ghriatl- 
anity, saying it was against the virtues of 
loyal and filial piety. Katd HirOyuti 
(1836-1916} tried to show the irrationality 
of Christianity from the view point of 
evolutioot and Fukuzawa Yukichi (133^ 
19Q1.I from the view point of Utilitarian- 
isiTu Among the opposei^ of new and old 
thoughthe most favourable to Christi¬ 
anity were the view's of those people who 
had liberal ideas about people'^s rights^ 
The movement towards liberality In grant¬ 
ing the rights of the people was inspired 
by the idea that human rights came from 
Heaven and they Insisted upon the es¬ 
tablishment of a House of Representatives 
chosen by the people. These were move¬ 
ment instigated by the desire of sAieo^h of 
discontent, and by the landed farmers* 
They belonged to the same social ctaas as 
many of the Christians, Christianity 
which had enjoyed a short respite during 
the period of Europenizatien, lustalncd a 
severe shock at the promuTgation of the 
Imperial Rescript on Education io tbe 
twenty-third of Meiji (1890), In the Con¬ 
stitutional Law, which was promulgated In 
the preceding year, freedom of belief was 
evidently given* But the course of educa¬ 
tion in Japan came to be fixed in the Im¬ 
perial Rescript on EducatiuEip and Uerps on 
the subject of freedom of belief in the 
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Constitutional Law proved to be sheer 
nonsense. At the time of the act of dis¬ 
respect in 24th of Mmii when Lchimu- 
ra KuDrO did not worship the Imperial 
Rescript on Edutatioup Christianity was 
attacked by such leaders of nationailsm 

Inoue Tctsuilrd and otherfi. 

It was eallesi the collision of education mth 
religion. The victories of the Chino-Japa¬ 
nese and the Kijfl^o-Japanese wars promot¬ 
ed the conftciousoeiis of nationRlism making 
It still more difficult for the believers in 
Christianity. Thus the believers in farm¬ 
ing villages and towns decreased in 
number and only the class of aalnrfed men 
In the big cities were left as Ita Etupporter^* 
The beginning of a Japanized form of 
Christianity took birth at thia time- 
Foreign mtaaioners were excluded, and 
Shiatoic Christianity and even sects holding 
a mtseture of Christian, Confucian and 
Buddhist teadiing came into being* In 
Meiii 44 61911) through a union of various 
secta the league of JapanOEie Christianity 
was organized- In the next year* the union 
of three religions was beguu, but it agreed 
with tlie decision that it must pray for 
the welfare of the Emperor and elevate 
the virtue of the people* Thus Christianity 
’Wfis completely Japauized. Among these 
JuponizeEl Christians some still held to their 
belief in the doctrines of orthodox Chrieti- 
imity. For e.xamplet Uemura Masahisa 
11863-1925^ endeavoured to hold to his 
pure belief in a secluded church by which 
be would be isolated from the contact with 
the world* In the other hand Uchimura 
Kanzo insisted that he would learn his re¬ 
ligion directly frcjm the Bible itself with¬ 
out being subject to a formal church 
system on earth and finaliy he advocated 
non-Church ism. Mirny men of letters after 
the Taishd Era (1913-1925) became bis 
disciples* and still exert indueuce upon a 
limited circle of people. 

Christianity which made no advance at 
this time w'BS conbined with social move- 
jTients. Movements to encourage no drlak- 
ingj and no prostitution and the improven 
meat of hospitals and prisons were the goad 
works to which those who still held to Chris¬ 
tianity devoted themselves. The political 
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movetnent of SgcbJbm wae he^n bj’ Abe 
Ifit»p n Chridttitti. In S4, the Social 

Democratic Party oreani^ with Koto^ 
kn Shosui (1871-1911) leader. It is for 
this reason that a considerable number of 
Christ Jans are found as leadinff members 
of the present political party called the 
Social Party, The Salvation Army, which 
could be called a militant army of Christi- 
anity^ wa^s established in Japan in Meijl 
2B ilS^o). It has accomplished much so¬ 
cial work- 

Present status of Chnstianity 
m Japan 

With the Manchurian Incidcntp Chris¬ 
tianity lost its {aduence and was erlticized 
as lil^raliat and individualiat. Through 
the Law of Religloixs Groups various 
fleets were compulsorily unidedi till the 
sects of Protestantism became the A'ippoii 
K'lriaw/u (The Jnpaeiese Aasocia- 

Lion of Christiana I and those of Catholicism 
the .Vtpfiott K^ddan i The Japa¬ 

nese Association of Catholic Christians). 
Thus they were completely systems I ized 
organizations in the war time* The allied 
forces who came to defeat Japan in Shows 
20 (1945) abolished the Law of Religious 
Groups as part of Lheir occupation policy. 
And national protection for wa? pro¬ 

hibited, and the iseparation of novernment 
and religion was planned, Chriatianity 
had more and more missions in Japan with 
the assistance of C.H.Q. which aimed at 
the demoerntization of Japan. Many Btbles 
in the Japanese language were sent by air 
to Japan. To expand the work of the mis- 
sions^ the trajislatlon of the Bible into 
tha spoken language began to he made by 
mflny Japanese chui-chefl- Movement to 
advance Catholicism became very active. 
The 24th year of the Shuwa wai? just 
the dOblh year after Xavier's first coining 
to Japan, and a sjieclal mission was ^cent 
to Japan by the Pope* 

Tens Ah Kokjf^ A'^ddan consulted 
with the League of Religion Divisions and 
in Show^a 27 il9a2) it changed into the 


Catholic Centml Gouneil. From the Xihw 
KimwfoA'ifd Ktjvditn (The Nippon Christi¬ 
anity Group L Stik6-Kai «The Episcopal 
Chu rch j and A u a t The Salvation 
Anny » stood on their own feet and vrere 
separated from It. But the syatem waa left 
as it had been. In Shown 22, the Coopera- 
ti%'e Association with the Foreign Misaion^ 
arie.H of North America was made. 

During the len years after the war, 
CathoUclam incres^sed until there were more 
than lf>0 churches, and the International 
Hospital of the Franciscan MissionaHes of 
Maryp their orphanage and special inatitU- 
tion for women w'ere started* with many 
patrond. Since March of Shown 27 (1952» 
J.O,Q*Et. I Japan CuUure Broadcasting ) was 
opened as a dvil broadcasting, and its vari- 
uus activities are seen on many sidefl. As 
universities vrn find J4chh (Sophia) Nan- 
lan, and ^cidAia (Sacred Hearts 

In contract to the rather conservative 
actiopa of Catlioliciam^ the Nippon AVr^Jfl^^o 
Kifodan announced its determinAtlon to 
observe the new constitutionai law of May 
1952, and thus took u conaldcrable step 
forwnrd. The activities of the Y.M.C.A. 
and YAV.C.A. have been rather widespread 
and they have many believeni among stu¬ 
dents^ It has very many universities. They 
are Dt'mhiihft, Gakuin, Tokyo 

Christian Women^a University^ Tsudn Uni- 
veriiity, Kan^ci GuAriyriri, iUci/i Gakvin and 
others. There are so many that the exact 
number is not known. Their unlvcraities 
are widely scattered in various cities such 
aa Hiroahima, Sendai, Nagoya and other. 

The Nipp&n Seiku-Kai f Episcopalian 
Church of Japan j devotee itself to acfciui 
works, and ha.s St. Luke'^ International 
HoapitaL and many other sanitaria. The 
Elizabeth Thunder's Home is an asylum 
which was founded to protect and citre for 
abandoned children of mixed mcee. The 
Nihon Marhutoau S^ik^fdkai was established 
through Nicolai'fl lA Bishop of the Eastern 
Ruoslan Church i who travelled abroad to 
.\merka. In Meijl 24 (1891L the Niko- 
raid6 was founded, but after Ihe Russian 
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l^evolution it declined. After the last war* |t 
joined in Dokttrtttu Jichi Kyok<ti of Amcri* 
ca. But Biere were some who believed in the 
Seito-Ku^kai of Russia and so, sad to say, 
there were two antagonistic parties in it 
Besides these, there are more than forty 
other religious groups, such as .Vipjwn fa- 
Jtitia Riitera Kvokai tThe Japanese Luthe¬ 
ran Church of the Gospel), the center of 
which is In Cenoany, the Nippon Holy 
Church, and others. They arc howex’er not 
large religious groups. 


Christianity which became so influential 
that its believern increased to as many as 
400*000 in number, does not seem to go on 
increasing, with the Independence of Japan. 
The influence of Christianity was extended 
rather auperficially following upon the cries 
for democraiiiation of Japanese. And this 
fact made the essence of this religion 
penetrate leas deeply, so that Christianity 
seems to be somewhat inferior in its power 
to spread, than some other sects that have 
apFMsred recently In Japan. 


Religious Life of the Japanese 


Religious life of the Japanese 
originated in folk-belief 

Besides the religious bbservances which 
sre carried on mainly in churches or tem¬ 
ples as in Buddhism* Shinto and Christl- 
unity, the Japanese have folfc-belicffl rooted 
in Uieir i-uatoma and manners which are 
closely connected with daily life. Among 
the folk-beliefs there are not a few absurd 
things such as superstitions. As to the 
form of these folk-beliefs thQi' may bo des¬ 
cribed under the beading—^‘'Customs and 
Manners", and so we shall describe here 
some common fundamental types of reli¬ 
gious life among the Japanese. 

God's Proteetioi) 

It seems that the Japanese of nlden times 
respected their gods as beings incomprehen¬ 
sible to men and who had strange powers, 
while they always deified things with great 
power that were around them and sought 
protection from them- For instance, the 
Japanese of ancient times had the custom 
of deifying he uses and places which had 
some connection with food* Because they 
hoped in this way that they would be freed 
from dangers, diseases* infectious and con¬ 
tagious diseases, and poverty and could 
therefore lead a happy life. For example, 
the jmdonmtaa (pine tree at the gate), 
which is placed at the gate of every house 
at the beginning of a new year, is not 
for decoraiiDH, but whnt is cuUed ftimorogi 


in Sbinfo (the sacred place surrounded with 
iakuki trees for godsj and here the people 
await the god of the year and ask for the 
welfare of the borne. The god of the year 
is the god who visits every door in Jaaua- 
ry. 

The Japanese avoid calling his name and 
only Speak of him as the "god of the year , 
because he is the god of the New Year and 
"god of the oven", because he protecta the 
oven. The god of the year is deeply 
connected with the ancestor god of each 
house. But it seems that the people con¬ 
sidered, that in the course of some years 
after the death of people, they become 
purified, lose their own individuality and 
are united with the group of ancestral gods. 
And it is a cualom in every Japanese 
hotise to prepare a tiny shrine called feonif- 
dana in every house. Kojin at the kitchen, 
god of the oven at the oven, god of the 
well and other plncEs. Apparently the 
people believed that the gods visited these 
places whenever they asked them to do 
so, 

Gods OS 0/ Blood and 

Peace Relationship 

The connection of Japanese with their 
gods ia not a mere individual relation but 
it is considered from the point of view of 
a maii'a group with the symbol of that 
group. For example, Ujiff am i fgod of the 
family! ia indeed the god of each family, 
but at the same time lie is the god of the 
whole group of blood relationa. f/bnswna- 
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jfdMt reprenents or Is the god of mm 
who are gathered at acmie particular place. 
The people who belonged to the god, that 
IS of whoirt he is the representative or 
syroboli are called Ujiko, Even today^ soon 
after a child is borUp It is taken to the 
Vjigafnt for worehipn This ceremony is 
called Ujiko-iri or MiyantaM. Ujik^'iri 
is, in abort, the ceremony of recognitJon 
thnt the child w^ill become a member of 
such a group. 

Trayisformed 

[n feativaj ceremoniea which do not seem 

to have any religious meaning In the pres- 
eatnlay-life of the Japanese were important 
farming cults In olden times. For in¬ 
stance, there were Hina-matsuri on March 
3rdp !rcwpo-no-Ssti*u on May Sth, and 
on July ?tb. //tneiT^^a- 
la the featival for glrla^ /i/iia mcftn- 
ing dcilk Such a meaning for it was first 
given in the middle of Idth century. 

In oldeu times i and even at the present 
time in some farming villages j It was cal¬ 
led 'Tlay on the Hill'', or 'TLay on the 
Beach**, and dolb, that is, something made 
in the shape of a human figure, played 
with on the bills, river-aides or sea-beaches 
and then were thrown into the rivers or left 
in the streets. 

Of these eugtoma the remains of the 
Mi»ogi or Hami to cleanse the body at the 
beginning of the farming aenson in spring 
are still retained* 

Tango-no^Sekht is now regarded aa the 
festival for boys to ahow reapert to arms. 
In olden times hovirever it was the festival 
of virgins* It was one of the religious 
events for virginto cleause and purify 
themselves os a prepuratlon for the plant¬ 
ing of the fields. It Is said the fragrance 
of the iris was used as the material for 
Misoffi and HaraL Along with the forma¬ 
tion of auciety for tafter the 17 centu¬ 
ry) the meaning of had 

been give a quite different meaning^ and 
it has come to be regarc!e<l as an event for 
boysj because of the fact that the word 
tkobUf the Japune^^e for **iris'* sounds like 
the word ^hoha the Japanese for respect 
for 


rafin^ain-iiiafaurj la the festival of ^tars 
to celebrate the meeting of (Altatr) 

star with Shokuyo (Vegn") on the Milky 
Way. By adding the meaning of Kiehi- 
kMtn of Chins (the featival to pray for 
progress in the arts) to the rneanijig of the 
Tmmha^u-maUUri, it has come to moan 
prayer for progress in music, wTiting nnd 
sewing in addition to its meaning, the 
festival of the stars. In certam forming- 
villages the custom of throwing bamboo 
grass into the rivers and to dean the tools 
which have been brought out of the housed 
to the river side, atill remains today. It 
Is said that the origin of this was the 
purifying of the body before Bon began^ 
which Is one of the most important feati- 
vaia for the worship of ancestors. 

The days of which the number are made 
of two odd uumberSp 3-3 ion the third day 
of the third month of a yean, 5-6 ion the 
fifth day of the fifth month of a year), 
7-7 ion the seventh day of the seventh 
month of u yearr, were selected as festival 
days. This was not determined from the 
beginning, but probably from the Chinese 
custom, by which they liked odd numbers 
as bringing happitiess. 

Farming Cttlfif which have come 
down to Onr Times 

As we have shown above, the feativols of 
Japan were mostly connected with farming^ 
but those which have survived today have 
lost their meaning as fanning cults. We 
find Inatancos of this in 
an d Hustso hf'-maisuri- Min a^r uch t-m ats u ri 
is the festival to honour the god of the 
fields, by placing im nUnr at a place on 
the farm near a field filled w'ith w'Oter and 
offering on it something from the timo of 
prepariiig the beds for rke sprouts till the 
time of planting. In the ^a.^;4ulbi-r7iaf4urt 
the people offered rlce^oprouta to the god 
of the field and prayed for n goiid harvest 
on AugdsL ISth In the limar calendar For 
the farmers whos^ harvest depended com¬ 
pletely upon the weather, cults to pray to 
the god of the fields w‘as naturally con¬ 
sidered of the utmost Importance. These 
deeply-rooted customs have been transmit* 
ted to the present time. 
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The Japanejse of olden times had veii* 
many tabow$. They coneidered that they 
wore surrounded by holy spirits or by bad 
flouls, and for that reason they had various 
taboos in order that they might be free 
from the spirits" anger. This roight be 
called an expreESion of the pereonality of 
the Japanese of olden days, ao humble were 
they, and so obedient to the authoritj' of 
the spirits. Among their taboos were the 
taboo of dayp taboo of place^ taboo of eating 
and planting, taboo of animals and plants* 
taboo of direction, taboo of words* and 
others besides. They were the days and 
places which were related to gods, the things 
which gods dielikedp or the direction which 
the bad aoul was taking. They were ail 
related to the gods in some sense. 

Charms, Jugon and Fartune-teth 
ing 

While the JapnneBO of olden times pro¬ 
tected themselves negatively by the use of 
taboos^ positively, the^' used chBrms+ 
and fortane-telling to be free from disast^ 
ers. The uses of charms were those of Yiit- 
yang-tao (Onifadfr) from the continent, as 

New Kelig'ions 

Xew religions which have entered Into 
the lives of the Japanese since the end of 
the War have had considerable ifidueitce. 
Most of these new^ reltgions existed as sects 
in various forms before the War. Some 
of them were sects of Buddhism, others 
those of Shintn* Thus^ they -vvere hardly 
active. Since the end of the War* most of 
them have formed on independent organi- 
aation, known as the '"Association of Reli¬ 
gious Groups" till they can develop sod seek 
a place among the established reiligicinaK 
At present they number 150 groups, includ¬ 
ing 41 juridical persons under the direct 
control of the Minister of Education, and 
112 other grotipa. Besides these, we had 
rather many other sects of Buddhism and 
Shhto, which are practically new religions. 


AND KEUGIONS 

well as those already being used. What 
today is ctdlcd "faith healing"* fortunc- 
tdling to Icaro of disasters and persfonal 
happiness or unhappltiessp and other things 
of like nature, were often employeiL These 
customs have coutinued up to the present^ 
and tho^te who w'ould know^ their own 
fortune or w'ho depend on "faith healing*' 
of the new religions are more numerous 
Ihoji is generally known. 

F£stivak m R^creatmi 

Moat of the Japanese in modern time* 
do Jiot seem to have Implicit religious be¬ 
lief* Their creed of fusion with Xature, 
which is the traditioiial doctrine of the 
Japanese, has been fully ejipressed In the 
beliefs of Shinto and Buddhism. It seems 
that the Japaneae people have not believed 
in apecisl gods or Buddhas as separate 
personal, but rather that they have believed 
in goda and Buddhas of Heaven and Earth 
as multitudes of people. 

We can not overlook the fact that Kent- 
bvtsu-k0t Dtii^ioku~kn^ and other festivals 
of Shintb, which were often held by farmers 
in the Edo Era, were meetings for recrea¬ 
tion organised by the farmers and common 
people who were not allowed to gather in 
groups publicly in those days. 

after the W^ar 

These groups, posseting various charac¬ 
teristics^ can hardly be classified systema¬ 
tically. IVe shall, however^ classify them 
under the five following headings for the 
sake of convenlenci^ 

Monotheistic gix>up& 

Gejierahy speaking, these aects preach 
that there is one God who is the Creater of 
all thinga; that mm are the aoan of God, 
and that God desires KIs sops' happiness 
and health* Their common characteristic is 
found in the love of neighbor, and the de¬ 
sire for human welfare and peace. Fortune- 
teliing and charms are scarcely used. The 
group of nnd A L- Ji^odaWj, 

which ^vlll be described afterwiirds belong 
to this system. Besides these there are 
some sects which are almost of the same 
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character, but take the best features of 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Shinto, and 
those which take up the best dements of 
Jin/a-Shinto and the Skinto sect. 

Polytheist groups 

In these groups Shinto gods are worship¬ 
ped, and the main teachings hte that men 
ah Quid live nccordlDg to the goda^ will^ and 
work for human prosperity. In the group^i 
of this system, ceremonies and magic are 
mre. 

Groups that believe in a saviour 

In this aectt the belief i& that the f atmder 
appeared In this world as a mediator be¬ 
tween god and men and blesses people 
wdth charity. Furthermore the belief ia 
that the founder reanimatefl men as the 
sons of builds God's Kingdom on earth, 
and contributes toW'Atd the peace of the 
w'orld. Like Kjfusti Ky» iThe Wodd 
Salvation Group) which will be described 
afterwards, meny sects of this type prac¬ 
tice ''faith healing", but in some groups of 
this kind neither fortune-lellmg nor l^Uef 
in charms are found, only dances of ec- 
Stacy are performed. 

Religious groups influenced by 
Yin-yang-tao, Confucianism 
and Taoism 

The chief tenet of thifi sect la that the 
logoa la the origin of aj| belngSp or logoa 
of the cof^mos, and men should live mid 
love their neighlx^rs according to thla logos. 
Prayers, fortune-telling, and magic, as well 
a^ faith healing are frequently practiceiL 

Religious groups which 
emphasize oUerings to ancestors 

In thii^ sect, Roke-ky6 is considered the 
ficrlpture, mandara (the inustration of 
the real state of the cosmos) the object of 
belief, and the people nre taught that they 
can be prosperous and free from unhappi¬ 
ness through the offerings to their ances- 


torSr and through Uvea of repentances Rf i- 
^^y^ckikai^Kg6diln^ Ri&Aho KMeikai, 
BmtuhogoTtenkAi Kyi^dan. Besides these 
four, there are Seif^d-no-/e, S^kei-Ku^seU 
Kydt and F. L. A'lfddaii, seven In allp belrag- 
iag to the system of BuddhisrcL Each will 
be expUined in turn. 

ReijfMai 

Established in Taishd 14, it Is a reli- 

gious group uf the system of 
which began as a mirmeJe-reJigionp Be¬ 
lievers are given special names and are 
ordered to recite AfoAe-Ayd in Bpecial Kaflfi- 
fflo;A 

This sect preaches that people can be 
free from unhappiness by m^ing offeringH 
to their ancestors. It ts a peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of thiM group that the accounts of 
the believers' experiences are given after 
the recitation of and the offejrlngs 

are made twice a month. The believera of 
the sect number at pr-esenL It 

is a fact worthy of note that seven new 
groups have becorn^ independent and as 
many as four of them have more than 
lOOpOOO bejlpvera> 

Myoehikai Kyodari 

Be pant ted front Reiifu-kai Ln Showa 2St 
Its doctrine and practices are almost the 
same as thofie ef Believer? 

number at present. 

Bussho-goii^nkai-Kyodmi 

Separated form Reigu-kai in Shdwa 25^ 
Its doctrine and practices are the eame as 
those of Rtii^u~kaL Believers number 
S40,000 at present, 

R isah o-Koeeikai 

This sect wa» e^tAblished in Shown 13. 

lioke-kyd Is ita scripture. It teaches that 
man should observe the doctrine of l^lchl- 
ren* deify mandalu as the object of reapeot. 
deify bis ancestor#p do hie beat to repent, 
and practise The member? are 

82{),00{l at the present day^ 

Seicho^m-le Kyodan 

This sect w^as heguD, they hold, in Shown 
5, after the Inspiration of Taniguchi Mass- 
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ham by God’s revelation in the prece^ng 
yesr< The princlpsl Imtiffe is called 
«to-/e-fio Ojrawit* is the reality to he found 
in the depths of the imafee of all reliffione. 
Their doctrine is a cotnbinetion tff SAiwfo, 
Buddhisin, and Christianity, Their beliefs 
are that men are God'a aon* and should, 
establish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth 
through a right view of life, a right way 
of living, and right education which form 
man for the observance of the Jaw of life. 
Worship, prayer, and religions nueditatlon 
are much valued. Believers number l,t50, 
OOO at present. 

Sekai~Kymej~Kyo 

Okada Mokichi. founder of the sect, wea 
once one of the principal members of Omoto* 
i'ifd. He left the sect in Shown 9, and 
established n new group, having faith-hcal* 
ing as it main M'ork. The sect teaches that 
the disasters and unhappiness of mankind 
will disappear with the exclusion of 
clouds on individual souls. Furthermore, 


it tenches that when men get perfect har¬ 
mony of truth, goodness and beauty and it 
prevails all over the world earth will become 
Heaven, Healing by spiriiual remedies, and 
natural fanning without chemical fertllixer 
advanced and much talked about. 
Members of the sect number 350,€00 at pre¬ 
sent. .\fter the death of its founder it is 
on the decLine. 

P. L. Kyodan 

The body which worked fictiveiy ^ Hito- 
before the War beg"*!! 
Again as P^L* after the W ar» 

Aa ita principle! '^LLfe La Aft^^ This sect 
holds that we should be conscious of the 
fact that aH men are the sons of God, and 
so should show the perfection of our 
character^ Men should be aware of the 
blessedoet^iis that life i3 att- sJid ahould cou^ 
tribute toward.^ the permanent peace and 
welfare of manktncL P. L. la the abbre¬ 
viation for Permanent Liberty^ The mein- 
ber^ are 460.000 in numbet at present. 


Taoism and I si ami sm 


Ln China. Taoiam. a kind of reJijfioti had 
many adherEUita from nocient limes, and 
had much the Bajne status as Buddhism and 
Confucianism;^ The main characteristic ia 
that those who follow it try to obtain the 
physical and spirituaj welfare of men by 
means of medicine, spells, prayer nod other 
w^ays. The ouatome of this sect were in¬ 
troduced into Japan Iona ago and were 
mixed with the foik-belLef of the Jnpimefie- 
The inMt evident form which was intro- 
duced into Japan was It came in 

by ws,j of Pakche of the Korean peoinoula 
in the heginDlng of the ^th century. The 
principal thciii^ht of Owyddd consists of !n- 
lfd-GoQ^6tseU^i, Inyo is used for the antici- 
p:ition of yood or ill fortune of aJJ things, 
reasonings from the principle of the depen- 
dence on each other or the antagonistn of 
heaven and earth, sun aad moon, day and 
night, men and w'omen. and other such con¬ 
trasting imirs as come under our everj-day 
observation. 


In Gogy&Mtmi all beings are coaaidered 
to copaist of ftve eJements. wo A: a (waod)^ 
ka do tcartbh ffon <metal), and 

mi I water! aud through the combiimtion 
of some of these* good of ill fortune can 
be told. Onyoists foretell the fortune of 
directions, days^ personal livcs^ social cvaita* 
natural phenonicnap and other things good 
or lil, happy or unhappy- The membera of 
the sect got aituations in the Court and 
possessed power over both the Court and 
the common people. Even today some of 
thcHc cuatomftf such aa fortunerlellingt 
lucky and unlucky days, and others still 
survive, though not to any great extent. 

From olden days dp to the present, Isla- 
mism has not entered Into the rcligioun life 
of the Japanese* Mohammedana who lived 
in Japan before the ^Var were 400 in 
number, and most of them were foreigners. 
The mnaciue which w'as established in Tokyo 
in Show* 13 ' lOSS) was the only one m 
Japan. It maj* principally be due to the 
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fact that the Mohammedans' Diis^kn wrs 
not BO tn!»plriii^, that tnost of the dommoo 
people were Buddhists, and that the relierion 


of a nomadie race of the deiteH: did not 
appeal to the emotiana] life of the Japanese 
who live m the tnonsDon area. 


XX EDUCATION 

Preface 


Modem Japanese education is primarily 
baaed on the Govemment Order of Educa¬ 
tion adopted in 1872. 

Before the Meiji KeBtoration, Japan had 
been ruled by the Tokugawa Sho^uziate for 
300 yeara under a feudailatla systenu 

Under the Shogun, education for children 
waa eunduetod in two difTerait ways. For 
children of warriors who constituted the 
nilini; cloBS there was a special institution 
where all sorts of military' arts were 
laughL These instltuliona for warriora' 
children were set up In main cities and 
toums. 

The children of merehants^ on the other 
hand, were taught at {temple 

schools) which were founded in the Latter 
part of the Tokugawa Shogunate when the 
merchants began to exercise their influence 
on society. Here, the merchants' children 
were taught reading, writing and mathetna- 
ticJt, The ftrako^tt were privately operated 
and the pupiU required to pay tuition. As 
compared with the educational inatltutionB 
for warriors' rhildreji the were 

inforeir in facilities. 

The Meiji Restoration m li68 was the 
beginning of a new J^pan. In place of the 
feudaliatic political, economic, social and 
cultural structure* Japan adopted a modem 
national system. At the same time the old 


education system, according to which the 
children of warriors and merchants were 
educated separately^ was Teplaced by a mo¬ 
dem system. 

The Government Order of Education 
dassll^ed the structure into elementaiy 
achoob, middle schools and colleges and 
universities. With no siKiiat distinction, 
the schools were open to alL This order is 
regarded as the foundation of the modern 
education ey^tem. 

During the 12 years between 133 d and 
1807, it w’sa further systematixecL The 
Elementally School Order, the Middle 
School Order, the Imperial University Order 
and the Normal School Order w*ere set up 
while compulsoiy' education of three years 
was introduced. 

During the following 17 years between 
iBiB and 1915 the system was further con¬ 
solidated Ld those 3 ^ears Japan emerged 
victorious from the Russo-Japanese War 
and Important industries developed. 

A special feature of this period was the 
extanslDn of compulsory education from 
three to four years in IDOO and again to 6 
years In 1998. At the same timc> the tui¬ 
tion system was given up and all coni pulsory 
education was made free. As a reaultp the 
attendance of school children increased by 
BO and later to 85 per cent. 
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Another fEaturc of thia period wan th<? 
pmmulffotlon of the li ocalionai Sehool 
Older* the College Order and the Glrl^' 
Hich School Order. Vocatiooid cducAtion 
and education for were hi^jhJi^fhtcd 

in thift period. 

During the following 21 yenrai between 
1S16 and 1940 or the yeara following World 
"War 1. Japan's education facilities increased 
^jiiantitalively. Along with industrial pro¬ 
gress the count ly'H capitalistic economy 
expanded. Private and public universities 
were founded. At the same time public 
and private high flchool^ were set up- 
At the same time for the advanced edu¬ 
cation of eletnentary school graduates who- 
started working after completing compul- 
£or>' ediicatian* part-time schools were set 
up for w^orking youths and the hoys be- 
tw'cen 12 and ]9 yearis of age were compul¬ 
sorily educated at such institutioiis+ 

The yeftrs between 1940 and 1Q45 must be 
called the period of wartime education. 
Kvery educational effort wtis concentrated 
on the war. The national school system 
was introdueed and the school years in 
middle and high schools vi*ere shortened. 
SeldeBs devotion to the country and labor 
service was the guiding spirit of education^ 
The educational renovation in 1945 im' 
mediately following the end of World War 
II brought about a great change. 

Following promulgation of the new Con¬ 
stitution in 194T the Fundamental Law of 
Education and the School Education 1-aw 
were enacted. The system set up In 1872 
was democratixed and a new era for Japan's 
education started. 

The educatloa structure was greatly 
simplified due to JntrcHluction of the 6-5-3- 
4 f^chcKil system. The prewar school system 


in Japan bad been adopted from that pre¬ 
valent in west European countries. With 
a variety of schools it might be called a 
multi-track system when comi^ared with the 
neiv according to which everybody 

goes up to the universities through the 
^me process. This can he called a jingle 
track system. 

Secondly, the purpose of education was 
changed. As provided in the Fundamental 
Education Law, respect for individutd 
worth and cultivation of spontaneity 
came the guiding spirit. By means of such 
an education a democratic and cultured 
country should be established, which will 
ultimately contribute to the welfare of 
human beinga and rcaliiation of world 
pveace. 

Based on this spirit many concrete plans 
have been formulated including the extent 
sion of six years to nine-years compulsory 
education^ granting of scholarships to 
children of underprivileged families^ cck 
education system based on an ethical and 
scientific foundatiop. Formerly, boys and 
girls studied in separate schools and the 
govcrnmenl-operated universities were os- 
clusively for male studenbi* 

Other changes were the democratic ad¬ 
ministration of education, decentralization 
by which administration should be carried 
out in the districts to suit local social con- 
ditionSp establishment of the local education 
boards, democratiaatlon of textbooks by 
which go%'emment-regulated textbooks were 
abolished and encouragement of self-studies 
by student 

The new school system rntroduced in 1947 
has been successfully put into effect, but 
after 10 years there Is a tendency for more 
renovations. Already some changes have 
been made. 


Elementary and Secondary School Education 


Elementary and secondary educational 
luatitutiuns include Jdqdetgarfcens, elemeti^ 
tary schoolft^ lower secondary schools, upper 
secandaiy' schools, and special schools which 
are regarded us upper secondary schoolfl. 
Hi>weverr the first four constitute the main 


educational institutiotui. Of these, atten¬ 
dance of elementary and lower secondary 
school# are compulsory. 

Special schools include those for the 
blind and deaf and handicapped chiL 
dren. 
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At kind ergs rten6+ children between tbre* 
and five years of age are enrolled. There 
are at present kindergartens where 

651,235 children are being cared for Accord¬ 
ing to the May^ 1957 reportn 

At etejnentaini" achuolar pupils between 6 
and 11 are educated for yean*, Thia 
education iis compulsory. Every year, 
2,009*000 children enter and about the same 
□umber of pnpib are graduated. In May, 
1056 there were 12>61@3n pupils in 22,3S1 
schools f excluding branch nchcK>lsk Teach¬ 
ers nninbered 645.326 <ax.cludiRg branch 
Bchools I, 

It Is generally believed that most school- 
age children attend echociK but due to 
poverty and illness about 0.3 per cent of 
school-age children are not enrolled. 

Dower sGcondarj' schools give comptil&oty 
education for three years to pupil? be¬ 
tween 12 nnd 14 years of age. In May^ 
1956, the schools numbered 12.766 (exclud- 
lug branch schools» and the teachers total¬ 
ed 200,794. There were 5^962,440 pupils* 
About 0.5 per cent of the pupils in the 
same age bracket were absent frem scboolH 

Upper secondary schools take in those 
who have completed compulfiary education 
and give them a higher liberal and profes¬ 
sional education. The pupils range in 
age between 15 and 17. The schools are 
divided into full-time and part-time instl- 
t lit bus. In May^ 1955 there wore 2,967 
sehcrtsl.4 Including 1,468 which operated only 
full-time and 1.499 which operated both 
full-time and part-time classes. The num¬ 
ber oi pupib were 2>la5,^l5. 

As to part-time schools there were S64 
I principal schools which give part-time 
educations and 22*614 teachers (excluding 
brEinch schools i. Pupils here numbered 
545,004. 

There are 172 special schi:>ola w’here 
29,59 h^ pupils are studying. 

As to the si 7 e of schuoiSp the number of 
pupils in one school is rather large be¬ 
cause of the cQUQtry^s dense popuLation. 
Most school buildings are largej. but in small 
mountain villages and remote islands where 
economic ond cultural development is leg¬ 
ging one teacher school is still in operatiofi. 


The average number of children at kin¬ 
dergartens are 100 per kindergarten and 
the average number of pupils at elementary 
^hools are 560 per school. In one class¬ 
room there are usually 44.2 or 36.5 pupils 
in the care of one teacher* 

Because of the annual increase of school 
pupils this sitiiaLion of n large class under 
one teacher has not been improved. 

At louver secondary ^boola the average 
fiiunber of pupils nre 400 in one schOoL 
The ratio of pupiLi and teachers m 45.9 
or 29,8 pupils for one teacher. This ratio 
has not changed much. 

The number of pupils at upper secondary 
schools meludiug full-time and part-tlime 
fnstltutlGnsp are 2,701.717, According to 
curricula the number of pupils cau he 
divided as follows: 


General course 

56,4 per cent 

CoinraerciaJ course 

14.7 

h. 

rudilstriul courau 

6.2 

rp 

Homemaktug course 

S.4 

n 

Agrieuitutal CDUr:^^ 

7.5 

H 

Fi^hei-ies course 

oja 


Tutal 

iOO 

■1 


As shown above, pupils enrolled in the 
general course make up more than 50 per 
cent of the total while those enrolled In the 
iudustiial course are few. This fact Is be¬ 
ing discussed* 

According to the provisiong of the 
School Ediicatxqn Order, detnentary ajid 
lower secondary schoolH are maintained by 
cities, towns and villages while special 
schools are hnanced by prefectural govern- 
tnenta. 

As to kindergartens and upper secmidaiy 
iehooila the former are generally maintained 
by cities, tawni nod villages and the latter 
by prcfcetural govemmenta. 

There are also a few elcmeuLaryp low'er 
and upper secondary schools attached to 
the teachers* training course of national 
universities* In such case^ they are used 
ER a place for practice by the studenta en¬ 
rolled in the teachers training course. 

Conspicuous progress has been uumifest- 
ed in education by private kindergarten^ 
and upper secondary achoola. Of the total 
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of 6,013 kinderEarUiiH, two-thirds *re pri¬ 
vately operated. 

As to upper secondary sehools, not of a 


total 3,331 sehcHols. DOT or 37 per cent are 
private institutions. The majority of pri¬ 
vate aciiooli are located in hip eities. 


Process of Entrance to Schools 


tn April, 1&&6, the number of pupils 
^rulled In the hnit ^rade of elementary 
schi>ola were 2,4044^3. whom 523^255 or 
2L& per cent had been to kinderjfartens. 
In Bpite of the nmazinsr development of 
kindergarten education k can be said that 
pre-achool education is not yet generalized. 

Entrance from elementary echools to 
lower secondary aehools ia taken for granted 
the latter ia alao compulsory. Thia ia 
not the same in the caae of private inatitu- 
tions. 

To enter upper secondary schools after 
completion of compulaory education, appli¬ 
cants tnusi take entrance exammations, 
except in a few cases. Entrance exami¬ 
nations somewhat differ in different pre¬ 
fectures, but it is commoti for examinations 
to be i^sed on aubjeeta taught during the 
three years in lower fiectindaiy' schoola and 
are given early in March. Results of the 
examinattons plus the scholastic records 
of the applicantH in their lower secondary 
schools are used a? yard stick to decide 
admission^ 

About SO per cent of the lower secondary' 
school graduatea go up to upper secotidarj'^ 
schools. Though the number of instltutioas 
has increased the number of applicants 
ehowa steady increase. 

The percentage of those going to upper 
secondary schools is a^ follows: 

graduates 48JS per cent 

1954 graduates 80J 

gfsduatei 


The ratio of applicants and enrollment* 
except in the case of a few schools with 
specially high standards is not eo far apart. 
Only 11 per cent of the applicants fall in 
the exam t oat ions. 

On the other handk competition for en¬ 
trance to univcrajiica b ft tiff. At present. 


theoretically I the method of test i& baaed 
on written examinstion. physical examina¬ 
tion and recommendation from prlnoipala 
of the upjKr secondary achooU from which 
the applicants were graduated* but in 
practice the result of the written examina¬ 
tion is used as the measure to decide suc¬ 
cess or failure. 

The entrance test its based on subjects 
taught ill upper secondary schools. In. the 
majority of tmiversities^ scholastic achieve¬ 
ment Is tented on Japanese literature, 
social studies, mathemntfes, science and one 
of the foreign languflges iusually English K 
At some private universities, applicants for 
the libera! cour^ are tested on Japanese 
literature* social studies nnd one foreign 
language and those applying for a aciimce 
course are examined on mathematics, sci¬ 
ence and a foreign language. Examination 
papers are prepared by every university 
independently^ 

The percentage of those going to imi- 
versitles in April, 19Sd 1S.4 per cent 
of the 131,526 upper secondary school grad¬ 
uates. The majority of those going to 
higher educational Institutions ia made up 
of graduates of fiiR*time schools. The per¬ 
centage of entrance to universities is get¬ 
ting smaller and smaller each year aa 
eompetition becomes stlffer and atiffer. 

Every year the number of upper second- 
arv' Bchool graduates going to preparatory 
schools for a year or tw*o more, has increaa- 
cd. The ratio of admittance betw^een the 
immediate graduates and those who have 
heeo to preparatorj^ schools has become 
larger In favor of the latter. Because of 
this fact authorities concerned are cofmider- 
ing the examination method Applicants 
known for high standard arc often 10 times 
more than the capacity number for accept¬ 
ance,. 
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Competitldii to enter well-known upper 
.•foi^oiidary ^hools has beeoine alleirjated due 
to the enforcement of Regulation on atten¬ 
dance district after the war, tut stilj such 
eompetltlon remains. The problem of su¬ 
perior and Inferior standard at fschoois does 
not merely' concern upper secondary schools 
and nnlA’erdties, but lower secondary and 
eletnentsTy schools as w^elL 

The Fundamental Educatjon Law pro¬ 
vides foir equality in education. In con-^ 
sideratlon of this law the central govern- 
znent as well as civic organictions in local 
districts have exerted constant efforts to 
mitigate the difference. However, the gap 
between schools in urban and rural is large^ 

Pre-school 

The purpose of education at kindergar¬ 
tens is to take care of pre-school age chi!- 
dren In a suitable environment and to help 
them grow physically and mentally. To¬ 
day, kindergarten education h not only to 
supplement training nl home but It is re¬ 
garded as part of school education for those 
between three and five years of age. 

The kindergarten curricula, program and 
facilities arc regulated by the Kindergarten 
standard Law !»et up in May 11152. 


In October^ 1056 the Education Ministry 
spctifiored iuvestlgatiaos of scholastic stand¬ 
ards in Japanese language and mathematics 
at some elementary^ lower and upper sec- 
on daiy schools in nation-wide. As a result 
it has become evident that the scholEistic 
achievement of the pupils in remote vlUages 
is about half of that achieved by the pupils 
In the residential areas of big cities. This 
difference Is also true between those In 
urban and rural 

Therefore, it is urgent to improve edu¬ 
cational facilities ais w^ell aa to send more 
gualiflEd teachers to elementaryt Imver and 
upper secondary schcnals in agricnlturol^ 
hshiug and mountain areas. 

Education 

The recent progress of kindergarten edu¬ 
cation Is significant. Establishments num¬ 
bering 2,076 in 1943 w^ere increased to 
3,422 in 1953, marking an increase of 75 
per cenL in 1956 the number increased to 
6.013, 

Furthermorep children of w^orking pai^ 
enls are taken care of at day tiurfieries set 
up in accordance with the Child Welfare 
Law* 


Elementary School Education 


ElGmentary education means compulsory 
education given for six years at elementary 
£^hoo1a. 

After the lost war, the nation adopted a 
new method replacing that used by the na¬ 
tional elementary schools in prewar days. 
The eoiitents and method of guidance have 
been greatJy improved. 

As to the curricula n sdcibI studies course 
has been introduced luid the reorgunistation 
of school i^ubjects realized. For this purpose 
the Education Ministry compiled a course 
of atudy w^hicli was supplied to all the 
ijchooU, Each school then requested 
to reorganize its curricula based on thk 
4;ouj*i9e of study. 


As a w'hole importance ha$ been placed 
on guidance for self-study* Evaluation of 
studlei has been carried out from dlfferBiit 
standpoints. Renovation of the entire school 
administration is an outstanding character¬ 
istic of postwar ediicatloii. Particularly 
noteworlhy are the eslabllshTnent of aehool 
libraries and introduction of audlo^vieuid 
education with the result that Ihe children's 
self-reliance has been promotod. 

The elementary education curricula^ 
Courses and method of handling are evident 
In the study course compiled by the edu¬ 
cation authoritfea who were appointed by 
the Education Ministry. However, this 
course of study is provided to taachem to 
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be ti&ed as a ba^ia when furtnulflling the 
curricula. Each school Is expected to for- 
mulute ila curricula on the basts of the 
course of study and operate them to suit 
the jptereBt and capacity of piiplisT special 
local chanicteristics and actual condition 
of each Bcheol. 

The elementary education curricula, in 
the begrianingp included Japanese laniruage, 
social HtudicB, mathematics, science. muRic, 
painting, handicraft, hnmetnaking and 
physicni education plus individual research. 
The ratio of study hour* was set by the 
course of study. Thus replacing ethics, 
education for cititenahip> Japanese history 
and geojirrBphy which were taught in pre¬ 
war days social studies, homomaking and 
Individual research have been added after 
the war- 

The addition of social studies in the cur¬ 
ricula is the mopt signifitani change and 
renovation in pnatwar education. The pur¬ 
pose of teaching social studies is to culti¬ 
vate the social attitude and Ndaptability of 
children, so that they will be able to adjust 
themselves to soeietyj to establish correct 
human relations and finally contribute to 
the commimity in which they live. 

In the first grade, children are guided to 
understand family Ufe^ school life and the 
life of their neighborhoodn An they grow 
older they are guided to undersUhd region¬ 
al social life, life of Japan tesday in con¬ 
nection with its past and future and finally 
the life of Japan In relation with the world- 
11 call be said that the outcome of this kind 
of education is noteworthy. 

Hours for individufd research have been 
set up to promote the children's spontane¬ 
ous activities. In order to do so the chil¬ 
dren have taken up activities according to 
their individual interest and capacity, and 
participated in club activities regardleaB 
of school grades. To lake up special duties 
by turn and work on committees which are 
not included in sehool curricula, are some 
of the projects undertaken nnder the guid¬ 
ance of teachers. 

The names of study subjects have not 
been changed, but the contents and the 
method of handling have been improved. 
For instance in the study of the Japanese 
language, besidea reading and writing as 


before, guidance is given in hearing sJid 
speaking so that the children will learn how 
to use proper words on different occaaioiMd 

Pupils above the 4th grade are taught 
to write Japaneite in Reman characters. 
Such iuHovatiooa in teaching the Japanese 
language and characters have completely 
changed the teaching method. 

Teaching of morals is not limited to 
ethics as formerly and the whole school life 
is rcEarded as a part of the moral teaching. 

As to the ratio of class hours a flexible 
policy has been adopted by which the entire 
school hours of one year have been divided 
in consideration of special Bchool fuactiona 
and differences of study subjects. The ap¬ 
portioning of hours for study anbiects was 
reii^ised in April. 1951 and the same method 
19 in use to date. Individual research has 
been replaced by extra-curricula activities. 
The following shows the contents of the 
curriculs. 


Sty^r Halit if Hmin 

(Ferctntnge dittrihution of jMhool hours 
in a lypicJll clemoatBry school) _ 


SabjGCts 


Grades 


“i-2 

a-4 


Japanese 




language. 

Mathematics 

4^40 

45^0 

40-35 

Social studies. 
Science 

S».30 



Music. Pnintingt 
Handicraft 
Homemuklng 

20-lS 

204B j 


Physical 

^ucation 

16 

10 

10 

Total 

100 

IDO 

im 

Total school 
hnnrjfi In a year 

870 htn*! 

I^TOhor. 

S70 her. 


(The abovc-totnl 9chE»l hcmri include hours 
for extra-curricula activities) 


The above-mentioned nine subjects are 
grouped into four divisions. The lirst div- 
iuiDii. including Japanese langufige and itui- 
thematlcs. is for the developmeJit of the 
bnflic means for study. The second includ¬ 
ing social studies and science. Is to help chil¬ 
dren experience social and scientific prob¬ 
lems. The third including music, paJoting^ 
handicraft and humemnking, is to help 
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childrei] taken aii initiative in creative 
activities. The fourthp namely physical 
education, ia t* promote and preserve good 
health. Claserooni etudiea are conducted 
todny along such Imea. 

Along with the renovation of the cur- 
rkula a nevf method haa been adopted in 
giving guidance In study subjects. The 
Educatiofi Ministry has prcFvided varied 
materials regarding the teaching method 
and platinittg in the course of stady. At 
the same time the miJiktry has compiled 
many guidance bmka for teachers and 
sponsored study meetings for teachers and 
consultanta for local education boards. 

Guidance in the course of study must be 
conducted on basis of the chLIdren^s life 
mcperience so as to prompt independent 
work and at the same time promote their 
individuality. For this purpose there are 
nome canes where children are divided into 
groupis according to their ability when 
teaching the Japanese language nnd ma¬ 
thematics. 

Also guidance is being given to suit local 
circumstances and needs of chCldrCiL 

Fop teaching materiaLj^ teachers are in¬ 
structed not to depend solely on textbooks. 


Therefore, various kinds of equipment must 
bo used. Particuiarljv the use of audio¬ 
visual Bids and Libraries is being en- 
cooraged. 

Soon after the last war^ the Japan Broad¬ 
casting Corporation revived its Bohool pro¬ 
gram and year after year the program has 
been expanded. Besides the program for 
each gradcj a hroadcastlng for teachers 
has been added. A better use of the 
course of study has been realized and 
the use of radio receivers propagated. At 
presen If the majority of schools possess 
radio receivers. The use of moving pictures 
and slides haa also been expanded. Ac¬ 
cording to the investigation in August, 
1£>56, 12.7 per cent of elementary Bchools 
owned 16 mm sound movie him projectors^ 
B2.3 per cent slides and 40.8 per cent tape- 
recorders. 

School tibrariea play an important part 
and most elementary sehools are equipped 
with librariee, today. 

Evaluation of the result of the course of 
study la important not only to leom the 
achievements by the children but as an im¬ 
portant foundation on which further study 
will be Conducted. 


Secondary School Education (including both lower 
and upper secondary schools) 


Lower secondary school 
education 

The most important change with regard 
to the reform of Ihe education In the new 
6. 3. iS years and 3 yeareJ compulsory 
school syatem. 

According to the old system elemen¬ 
tary Mchool of lix years was followed by 
flve-year middle school four or five-year 
girU high iwhonh three to five-year voca¬ 
tional school which were regarded as mid¬ 
dle srh(K>l, tivo-year Bdvanced course which 
was attached to elementary school and 
part-time school. Thus, the so-called dual 
System was in use. 


The need for a single system to give 
equal opportunities had been considered. 
Then in 1347 ia accordance with the School 
Education Law a single system, namely the 
6. 3, 3, 4 was adopted. The three years fol¬ 
lowing elementary education arc regarded 
as part of the compulsory education. Thus 
the nine-year full-time compuliory educa¬ 
tion system woa Jntroduced. 

"At lower secondary schools, geacral edu¬ 
cation should be given on the foundation of 
elementary school education^ to suit the chil¬ 
dren's mental and physical progress", mys 
the School Education Uiw. In order to put 
into effect the above-mentioned provision, 
the following curricula have been decided. 
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jmscitiifl 11 SchBfll mn kn Liwir SecoB^irf SebBiti 


--— 

- - 

Grade 


Subject 

1 


8 

Compulsory 

iapjmcsc langUBg* 

Social itudies 

Mathematics 

Science 

Music 

Painting and Handicraft 

Physical education 

Vocatiem. Homemaking 

TftUl 

176- 2§0 

HO- ZlO 

140- I'PS 

105— 175 

75- 105 

70- 106 

105- 175 

LQ5- 140 
OlO-ljOlO 

175- ®0 

HO - SBO 

105- m 

140- I7B 

70- 105 

75- 106 

106- 176 

106- 140 
0I0-Ijai5 

140 - £10 
176- 315 
105- 176 
140- IIS 

70 ^ 105 
70- 106 
105- 173 
1»- 140 
510-UO^ 

Optlonnl 

Foroign language 

Vocation* Hoiaeinaking 

Othcra 

Special educatLoual activities 

140- £10 

105- HO 

36- 210 

70- 175 

140 - £10 

106- 140 

3S- £10 

70- 175 

140 - £10 
106- 140 
35- £10 
70 - 175 


It must b# noted tbnt the subjects are 
divided into compulsory and optional 
that in the vocatjonaj and homenmking 
courses there are five aabjectSi namely agri¬ 
culture. commercop fishery, industry and 
homemaking. Pupils are allowed to se¬ 
lect one or more subjeetB* 

The administration method, guidance in 
the course of study find evaluation are the 
flame as mentioned in the case of elemen¬ 
tary education 

Guidance and vocational guidance are re¬ 
garded particularly important as many of 
the graduates of tower secondary schools 
will immedifllely take up Jobs upon gradu¬ 
ation. In view of the importance of gold- 
ance an Lncressing number of schools em¬ 
ploy counselors. 

upper secondary school education 

Upper secondiury schools have replaced 
the former secondary schools {middle 
schools, girls' high schools and vocational 
schools I and constitute the latter half of 
the former aecopdary schooU^ 

The aim of higher eduimtion Is **to give 
higher liberal education and teebnicoL 
training cm the foundaticm of secondary 
education to cultivate qualifications to be¬ 
come uaeful elements in iho commonlty and 
the nation'", and "to elevate general cul-^ 
lure and help pupils acquire profesaioual 
skiir*. 


School facilities and compilation of study 
subjects are bused on the Standard of 
Upper Secondary School Facilities formed 
on the basis of the regulaticma of the School 
Education Law, 

The upper tiocondary schwl courae of 
study subjects and hours are indicated in 
the following graph, A& apparent in the 
graph the characterlstk of the new upper 
secondary school fltudy subjects is that two 
methods^ namely the optional and point 
systems have been adopted. 

The upper secondary' schools, as a merger 
of tJie former middle schools, girls' high 
ochooLa and vocational achooUf are charged 
with the task of preparing pupila to pro¬ 
ceed in diverse directions in th# future. 
The same instilotions are also expected to 
help pupils develop their individuality* 

Besides the optional subiects^ five sub¬ 
jects including Japaneiie langoaget social 
Studies mathematieSp science and physical 
education are regarded aa indiapensable for 
those who receive upper fiecondary odnea- 
lion. Ifoweverp criticisiti and attack on the 
optional system have become so strung that 
the compulsory subjects have been increased 
replacing optional subjecta. This new reg- 
ultatlon was enforced In April. 1^156. 

All pupils are required to take eight Hub- 
jects as compulsory subjects, namely Japa- 
iiese language A, 8 subjects in social studies* 
mathematics L 3 subjects from science and 
health and physical training* Furthermore^ 
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ihoee who are €iirolle4 In fnU-tlme 
^etieral coxirafl are required to Uke abe 
crediU in arl3* music, homemaking and 
vocation. 

Thoae in the voctatlona] course are re¬ 
quired to take 30 credits in vocational fiub- 
jects. Thus, by increasing compulflory sub¬ 
jects the excess of the optional gy^tem has 
been remedied. 

As to special educational actlvitlqa and 
gui dance the same method is used as in 
the case of elementary and lower aeconil- 
arj' education. Particularlyp the import¬ 
ance of guidance lor upper aecondary school 
pupils has been stressed. 

The basic principle used since in 

the reform of upper secondaO' ^hool edu¬ 
cation is given here. 1) Education most 
be conducted In canaidcrattou of the fact 
that education is complete at this stage. 
2) The course of study has been formulat¬ 
ed In consideration of the fact that the gen¬ 
era] and vocational courses should have 
their distinctions. 3) The genera] course 
is divided 30 that popils will be able to 
study according to their individuality^ and 
progresfi. Partlculftriy, in the advanced 


grades spec lulled utudy la em phiia bfKL 
4 1 In order to make education effective the 
plan Cor the course of study and subjects 
liave been reformed. It should be noted 
that according to the couditioa of each 
school and circumatances under which the 
pupils arc placed subjects have been clas¬ 
sified and the pupils are allaived to choose 
out of the different classification. 

In the first year of upper secondary 
schools^ the pupiJs received basic educa¬ 
tion and in the second and third years they 
study in smaller groups according to their 
individuality and future plans. 

As to the change in the course of study 
the social studies must be noticed^ Front 
aociolog^^ the general flticial study and cur¬ 
rent events have beeu ousted and Instead 
social studies has been included. The 
ciaJ studies course includes the teaching of 
politics. ecunomieSp sociology and ethica. In 
thig couraev pupils are expected to acquire 
a basic knowledge of the philosophy of life 
and ethical thoughts. 

The subjects and credits in upper secon¬ 
dary schools are as follows: (This was 
adopted in April 19fi6)- 


Fitid, Sibjects end Credits In Upper Sec«adary Sctiiils 
Field Subject Nmula^r of rredits 


Japanese language 

Japanese language A 

9-10 


Japanese language B 

2- e 


Chinese elassics 

2- fl 

Social Studies 

Social fltudles 

^ B 


Japanese history 

3- 5 


World history 

^ 0 


Cultural geography 

3^ B 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 1 

Ck 0 


Mathematics If 

3 


Matheinatlcs Hi 

3- B 


Applied mathematici 

3^ S 

Science 

Physic* 

3- S 


Chemistry 

3- B 


Biology 

e- B 


Geology 

3- S 

Fhysicai training and Health 

Pbysieal training 


Health 


Art§ and Music 

Music 

2-a 


Fine ArU 

2-6 


Handicraft 

2^ 6 


CaMigraphy 

2-6 

Foreign language 

Ist foreign language 

3^1S 


2nd foreign language 

2- 4 
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Ftr v«MlioiiAl trtlftlBi the f^Hwini 5ibi«cts ire iflereif: 


Domestic iirt ~ Citacral homeinikmg and other 23 a«bj«ta 

Technologs^ Macbinis practice and other aobjects 

Fiahery science Fifihcry and other 28 lul^jecti 

Agrtculture Farming and other 39 

CoraTneTCE CommerK and other _ 19 gyblKrts 


Aji Euitple i1 Alloea^An if Crfdils in imeril Ciuni 


--— 

Fuli-time Scboel 


Part-time School 


FkH 


grade 




grad* 



I 

XI 

III 

1 

n 

II! 

!V 

Japanese laagLia)^ 

4 

5 

5 

3 

3 

4 

8 


Social Studies 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

A 

MathemHtics 

0 

3 

0 

a 

3 

3 

9 

Science 

5 

8 

3 

a 

S 

3 

0 

PhyaicaJ training and health 

3 

4 

4 

0 

3 

3 

I£ 

3 

fk 

Foreign language 

5 

a 

a 

3 

3 

Music, arts 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

9 

0 

u 

DomcBtic art 

4 

6 


4 

4 

4 

4 

Vocation 

U 

a 

0 

0 

D 

d 

9 

Total 

S£ 

28 

2£ 

£2 

2S 

21 

13 


Pui*L-time schools arc divided into two, 
namely^ thcise which are open in 

the evenings and others open during a cer¬ 
tain period in daytime. In the latter^ 
lessons are fiven on certain daya of a week 
and closed during the farmer*" buay season. 

To make educational opportunities equah 
optional subjects^ compulsory subjects and 
necessary credita are the same as thoae re- 
(luired of pupils of full-time schools^ Ah 
the school hour* are short the achool years 
of part-time school* are over four years* 
Also, for working youths who live In vil¬ 
lages far from achools the branch schotd 
system has been adopted recently. 

Correspondeyice Course 

Education by correspondence in upper 
secondary schools is conducted on the same 
level as that of full-time schools, The Aub- 
jects and text-books are the same and the 
same amouiit of credits are required. One 
or more correspoitdece achooU have been 
set up in each prefecture. There were 70 
such institutions in May 1055, with 1T;965 
pupils enrclledt of whom one-^third were^ 
at the same time, going to part-time schools* 


For the benefit of working youths who 
can not go to upper secondary schoolsr a 
system of examination which wiU qualify 
them to enter universities, was established 
in 195f> by the Education Ministry* This 
examination under the sponsorship of the 
Ministrj-" is conducted once a year in each 
prefecture. In this test the subjects for 
which the applicants have obtuinod required 
credits are exempted* 

Education at miscellaneous schools 

At miscpIIaoMuo schDotit, variouu form* 
ef education are given and there i* no re¬ 
gulation as to eutmnee qualificationSp school 
years and ^ubiects. 

In 1&&0 there were 7,805 such ^hoob 
with an cnrolement of 95B,292 pupils. 
Ever)* year the ntimber of pupils has been 
increasing. Of these schools 95 per cent 
are private institutSoiiB of which 17 per 
cent are supported by civic organizations 
and juridical person* 

Among mlscellaneouft schools the nation¬ 
al mid wives and nurses traioiog iustStu- 
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tionA riM]uii'6 upper swotidiry education ka WestcrO'Stj’lB wwiti^ schoolsi 10 per cent 

qualiflcAtion for applicants whereas In bookkeeping and abnens schools, six per cent 

many uthere the qualification is lower knitting schools and 3.5 per cent prepara- 

aecondary school education. Classified by tory schools for those who wish to enter 

schools, 56 per cent are Japanese and universities. 


Textbook System 


Formerly* the textbooks usud at element¬ 
ary and lower eecandfiry ^-hooU were com* 
piled by the govemmentp but after the laat 
war the authorized ayatem wjw adopted, the 
same fra ia the selectioii of textbooks for 
upper secondary schools. Because of this 
new aystem, textbooks are now caniplied 
and pubiahed by private companies. Text- 
books must be compiled in accordance with 
the outline of guidance^ but at present there 
are all sorts of textbooks. This fact has 
chatLffed the teixtbook administrntioo. 

Formerly textbooks were absolute, or in 
other wordB it was the teachers" duty to 
teach the pupils what was written in the 
textbooks. Today^ In the new educAtion 
setup, textbooks are not the absolute auth- 
arity. They are used to arouae interest In 
pupils and as material to help pupils solve 
questions. 

Authorixatimi for textbooks is $?ained by 
application either by the authors or pub* 
Usherft to the Education Minister. Alter 
deliberations by Ministry offlcialB and the 
Eesearch Council made tip of men of learn- 
injT and experience^ the selection is made. 
The authorised textbooks are then sent to 
the schools in all prefectures through the 


education boarcb. After dkplay of text- 
hooka the education boards carry out fur¬ 
ther dclibefAtlon ajid make final decialoiieu 

In 1955 there were 1>S publishera who 
published textbooks for elementary, lower 
secondary and upper secondary schools. 

Through the efforts of many people the 
authorized system replacing the national 
textbook system (only for elementary 
schools) enabled civilian publishers to com¬ 
pile and publish textbooks according to de¬ 
mocratic principlee. This new system has 
contributed to improvement of textbooks. 

However! 10 yeaina after the adoption of 
the authorized textbooke* advantages and 
diaadvantages of this system have become 
evident to the public. Some of the critic¬ 
isms are that Authorization lA done rather 
carelessly, that there are too many varieties 
of textbooks^ that prices are too high and 
that the publishers' competition to obtain 
authorixatioiik has become too apparent aod 
harmful. 

In View^ of the above-mentioned critic¬ 
isms the Education Ministry appointed of- 
heiaLs In 1956-1957 to meike thorough in- 
vestigatiDfi before authorimtion is granted 
and deal with other mutters ccttceming 
text hooka. 


School Buildings 


The largest probletn after the last war was 
lack of achool buildings. This was mainly 
due to the destruction of buildings during 
the war and to the extenaion of the six- 
year compulsory education to the nine-year 
ayatetd. Howoverp in spite of financial dif- 
flciiltiea» Ail increase in build in ga has been 
realized. During the four years between 
194P and 195^ additional buildings Of 
S,900p000 square meters for elementary 
schools and 1,595,000 square meters for 


lower secondary schools were eoiui true ted. 

The additional buildings were needed 
partly to lie used as lower aevundary and 
elementary schools to accomodate the in¬ 
creased number of pupils and also to re* 
place thoae destroyed during the war and 
others w^hlch had deterlorsited. 

The problem of lack of facilities has not 
yet been solved There are stlU many over¬ 
crowded and sub-standard ciAAsrooina while 
At many schools the double-^sslon systcifi 
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U employed due to lack of facilities. About 
12 per cent of cletnentary schools and 13,C 
per cent of lower saeoudary schools are 
still faced with the above-nnentioned 
situation. 

Building expenses are paid by cities, 
towns and villages in the case of elenisitary 
and tower secondary schools and by prc- 
fectural governments in the ease of upper 
secondary schools and special institutions 
for the handicapped. 

The central governinenl has given sub¬ 
sidies. For additional buildings necessary 
to operate the new compulsory edtication 
system, the central government has provid¬ 
ed a half of the construction expense; for 
rehabitltation of war-destroyed buildings 
a half of the expense; for rehabilitation of 
facilities damaged by natural cnlnmities, 
two-thirds of the expense and for buildings 


m 

to ease the overcrowded situation, one- 
third of the expense. 

Total expenditures for the conatructiOb 
of buildings for public elementary aud 
lower secondary schools in 1958 are 
V3S,04MOO,O(H). Of the total, government 
subsidies constituted 12.7 per cent, expendi¬ 
ture paid by prefectural governments 6,7 
per cent, by cities, towns and villages 5&.G 
per cent and goverjiment bonds 8.9 per cent. 
Private contributions amounted to 8.1 per 
cent, but recently the private donatlona 
have become much atnaller. 

94 per tent of the schools are wooden 
buildings which become damaged easily in 
time of natural disasters and fire. The 
Education Ministry, therefore, has been 
advising the building of reinforced concrete 
Structures or use of prefabricated materi¬ 
als since they are much stronger agamsl 
typhoons and earthquakes. 


School Lunches 


School lunches mniiilv served in cle* 
ZDcntury ochoolsp but in big citits It is aiao 
provided for lower a^oniiary 
There are a few cities where the 
tem In use at upper jwcondarf iichools^ 
jscTioois for the blinds and the deaf and 
dumb and other institutions for handicap¬ 
ped children^ 

The purpose of school lunches ia to pro¬ 
mote understaadinff of nutrition, improve¬ 
ment of fowl and of healUi, 

[n ISo'i the National School Lunch Law 
wa3 onaciecL The Gm-emment gstVJt jstib- 
aj dies for the cooatruction of facilities and 
in Aub^idies were also granted to 

louver eecondnri' schoolen Gradually the 
school lunch si^stem has become widely 
adopted. 

There are three types in the school lunch 
system. In the first a complete Luncli in- 
ctudlug milk and bread ia provided. In the 
aecond* milk and otic aide^diab are prepared 
without bread and in the third one 
of them; side-diahp milk or eoup ia provided^ 


According to the survey of June^ 1955^ 
G,llo elementary sehoola provide a complete 
lunch and 2,14S milk and one diah* 1,002 
milk or soup. 

Ifioluding the 3 types of schocil lunch, 
9.260 elementary achoob cooatitutlog 3L4 
per cent and S34 lower secondary schools or 
6.4 per cent of lower secondary sehoola 
provided lunch. In elementary su!hool& M.2 
per cent of pupils and In lower secondary 
schools &.S per cent of the pupils received 
lunch. 

The esperfcse for facilities ib bo-me by 
each institutionp but government aubsidieo 
are ahio given. For cost of food and per¬ 
sonnel the parenU are responsible, but the 
gmTmnient gives help In materiaL In this 
connection the Japan School Lunch Asso¬ 
ciation inaugurated in 1966 by the Educa¬ 
tion Mlaistn' is playing an important role 
uiider the stip4rvi»ioii of the minlstrj^. 

FTA's are alao giving aasUtance in the 
form of cooking service and improvement 
of facilities. 
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Health and Hygiene 


for me i>urpose oi preservation and pro¬ 
motion of health of ptipjJs schools are 
equipped ^vith a hoalth room and employ 
a school doctor and a dentist. A regular 
physical examination takes place once a 
year. 

The results of the animal physical ex¬ 
amination, usLially conducted in April» 
mtisi be reported to the Education Min¬ 
istry'. According to the reporta the pupila* 
physical standards which were loivest 
in IMG, were higher In 1954 than the high¬ 
est achieved in 1939. This was true with 
the pupils of all grades. 

The height of pupils between 6 and 
17 was 0.2 to X.l cm. higher ip 1055 
than in 1954. Particularly in lower secon¬ 
dary schools pupils showed an increase of 
0-G to 1.1 em. in height. In weighti par¬ 
ticularly those between 12 and IG, increase 
wflj^ conspicuous. In bijst measurement not 
much increase was shovm among elemen¬ 
tary school pupils, but among those be- 

Training, Status, Pay 

For teachers* train log there are 40 teach¬ 
ers* colleges^ or one college in each prefec¬ 
ture, as well as fnoulties of education 
in universities. Basically the course should 
be for -i years, but In order to meet the 
emergency for need of teachers there are 
stiD gome two-year courses. As the Increase 
of school pupila hau stopped it is expected 
that the two-year course will be discontinu¬ 
ed soon. 

Trainees at teachers' colleges and facult¬ 
ies attached to universities in 11155 are as 
f ollowfi: 

Teachers for national schools are appo¬ 
inted by the Education Minister, Those 
who leach at public scheola in prefectures 
and cities, towns and village are appointed 
by the education boards In the repectlve 
localities, hi oat of Ihe upper secondary, 
lower secondary and elementary achool^ and 


tween 12 &nd IT years of age a slight 
Increase was seem 

Those suffering from tooth trouble have 
Increased greatly. About 60 per cent of 
elementary school pupils and more than 
40 per cent of lower secondary school pu¬ 
pils have dental defects. Short-sighted 
ness has also increased. Among elementary 
aehcHjI pupils 10 i>er cent, among lower 
secondary schoot puplk 14 per cent and 
among higher secondary school pupils 23 
per cent are short-sighted. 

Contrary to the increase of i^hort-slghled 
pupils those with InteAtinkl parasitea num¬ 
bered more than half of the pupib during 
the last war, but have decreased to one 
third. 

Among elementary school pupils S6 per 
cent received the service of school doctors in 
1955 and 92 per cent of lower secondary 
pupib were also examined by school doc¬ 
tors. Besides doctors many schools retain 
the servicea of dentists and pharmaceutists, 

and Union of Teachers 


Total 


ELcmchtary mIimI 

15,740 

tcach0r-4raln«ca 

4-ycar conm 

6^> 

2-ycar caurec 
iiower seccndaiy 

7J40 

iSJihool tcactier- 
trainecj 

TJiW 

4ryoar course 

4520 

2-year course 

4240 


others for the liandkapped^ blinded and 
deaf and dumb are public schools. 

Teachers are paid by the owner of the 
.schnol hut those teaching at elementary 
and lower {secondary schools where com¬ 
pulsory education la effective are paid by 
prefect ural govern men ta. However^ accord¬ 
ing to the Law^ Concerning the N^at tonal 
Treasury's Shore of Compulsory Education 
Expenses a half of their salary Is paid by 
the government. In music, painting, art* 
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physical education, calliffraphy and fL^hery, 
teachers are trained at clafifies attached to 
natiiaial universities as the numher of 
teachers of such subjects cannot fill the 
demaniL 

Teachers for the itchools for the blidd, 
deaf and diiitih and the tandicapped are 
trained 10 national universities. 

Training of kindergarten teachers te car¬ 
ried out at the 2*yeflr course attached to 
some national univemties and also at 
private l-year training institutions. 

Those who work at national «hoob are 
public Dlftcials and those teaching at Pichoola 
financed by prefecturah city^ town and viU 
lage ofUcea are called Local public officials,. 
They all come under the National Public 
Service Law and the Local Public Service 
Lnw+ blit aa teachers have special, reapons* 
ibilities they are subject to the Law for 
Speclnl Regulations oDncCmjng Educational 
Personnel. 

Teacheri must have certain cert ideates. 
Qualifications for kindergarten^ elementary 
and lower secondary schools are the samoK 
but upper secondary school teachers are rev 
uuired to have a higher education. Certi¬ 
ficates nre of two kinds, namel^^ regular and 
emergency^. 

According to the Educational Personnel 
Cert ideation Law those who wish to become 
teachers must obtain a certain number of 
credits at universities. By graduation time 
they must make 124 credits which must 
include a certain number of credits in 
liberal art subjects and In the teaching 
profession. 

According to the Investigation conducted 
by the Education Ministry In the ratio 
of male and female teachers was 5S to 17 
in elementary seboob^ 74 to 2S in lower 
secondary jschoola and S4 to 16 in upper 
secondary schools. The ratio of emergency 
teachers against regular teachers was IB 
per cent in elemetnary schools, !3 per cent 
in lower secondary schtxtU and 3.7 per cent 
in upper fiecondary schools. The ratio of 
emergency teachers was greater in the 
schools in remote mouTitain areas. 

Pay and welfare of teachers have been 
elevated after the war. There are S pay 
lists: one for elementary and lower second* 
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ary achool tcachem and the other two for 
upper secondary fechool teachers and uni¬ 
versity profesflors, respectively. Aa com¬ 
pared With the salary paid to government 
olhciHli the pay for teachers is not less and 
often higher than Che former. 

The Public School Mutual Aid Associa¬ 
tion and the Private School Mutual Aid 
Association look after the welfare and re¬ 
habilitation of teachers. For tbone who 
have retired^ a pension la paid to national 
and public school teachers and an annuity 
is given to retired private school teachers 
by the Mutual Aid A^?sDciatlon. 

Teachers have organized themselves Into 
2 groups, namely the teachcra association 
and the teachers union. The former en¬ 
courages research work tu be done by 
teachers and the latter aims to improve 
their working conditions. However, the 
largest in and most active is the Japan 
Teacher** Union. This is a federation of 
teachers' unions organized In prefectures. 

The Japan Teachers" Union la made up 
of the teachers" nnlord organized in cities^ 
towns and villages, unions in prefectural 
higher secondan.' schfiolB, unions of teach¬ 
ers at special schools in prefectures, leach- 
em unions at univeraitics and unions at pri¬ 
vate upper aecondaii' schools in ail prefect 
turcs. This union generally cahed the 

(Japan Teacherw^ Union l was organ¬ 
ized spontaneoualy with the aim to protect 
the teuchers in the chaotic social condition 
after the war. The purpoise of the union is 
to elevate the economic and political status 
of teachersj and endeavor to democratize 
education and conduct t^earvh to contri¬ 
bute to the building of n democratic nation. 

To realise such aim the uni onmetto is 
to promote maintenance and improvement 
of working trondltion, dcraocratiratiun of 
scholastic research, rstabllrthment of demo¬ 
cratic education^ cultural development of 
teachers and contact and cooperation with 
other organizations. The union takes an 
Bctive part in general elections and wdelds 
its Jndtience on the legisiatlou of Diet and 
local assemblies and on administmtive 
organs. At the time of elections for the 
House of Councillors and the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and prefecturai, munieipal 
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11 nd elections many cuididaU^ from 

the Japan Tfenehcra" Union have been 
elected. This fact has attracted public at¬ 
tention and invigorated the political ac¬ 
tivities of the union. 

In consideration of the above-mentioned 
tendency of I he unlont the fovernTiieiit pre¬ 
sented to the 18th soHsiDn of the Diet n 
bill proposing a partial revision of the Law 
Governing FroviaionaJ Ideasurcs for Secure 
ing Political NeuUalily of Compulsory Edu¬ 
cation and the Law for Special Regulations 
Concerning Educational PeraonnfL The 
government wished to maintain the neutral¬ 
ity of educators by thia proposed revision. 

Besides political and economic striigglc^p 
I he union purports to elevate union-conaci- 
ousnesfl by sponsoring an annual all-nation 
education research rallyn 

On ihc other handi the unioti^s political 
propensities have come to be critieiied. 
Particularly* according to the Local Edu¬ 
cation Administration Law* enacted in 


1&5^* the union's political activities are to 
be strictly watched by profeclural* muni¬ 
cipal. and village boards of education. The 
union^s action muat be re-evaluated. 

The union members are said to number 
&QQp000. The Japan Upper Secondary 
Teachers' Union was organixed in 1951 by 
the upper secondary school teachers who 
became dissatisfied with the Japan Teach¬ 
er?' Union and withdrew from the union. 
At present it haa a membership of S7*600, 
Not all of the prefecturaJ upper secondary 
school teachers have jointed this new union. 

As to the purport of the new union it 
says the union alms to elevate the social 
and economic status of members by means 
of firm LOeperation and ejeert efforts for 
progress and democratization of upper sec¬ 
ondary school education to build a demo¬ 
cratic nation. In purpose it does no| differ 
much from the Japan Teachers" TJnlani but 
in action it Is more or less like other labor 
unions. 


Universities 


According to the education system re¬ 
vision after the war the higher educatioa 
organs have been classified into three 
grotipa, namely the four-year unlveraitlofs, 
junior colleges and gradunte schools. 

The gi^duales of upper secondary schools 
are cjualifled to enter either universities or 
juttior colleges. The former provide four- 
year coursea or six years for medical stud¬ 
ents and the tatter two or three years. 
Students to enter the graduate echoola are 
selected from among university graduates. 
They study two or more yeara for an M+A. 
degree and more than three-years for a 
doctor^ degree. 

The purpose of universities which are 
the center of learning* is to give w-ide 
know]edgep to teach special arts and acl- 
ence and ultsmately to elevate the students" 
intellectual and moral abilities. The aim 
of higher education thui$ differs from that 
advocated formerly. 

The new characteristic of higher educa¬ 
tion can be summed up aa follows: Scribua 
consideration ia given to liberal education. 


Along with professional education an uni* 
versity is a place where students will be 
given a wide and rich background in cnL 
turcp clvlcsj natural and other nciencea and 
idcnlogicat knowledge so that pro£e;aa{onaJ 
knowledge and technique can be tit i Used 
properly^ It in to help students establlah 
a wholesome philosophy of life and outlook 
on the world. In this way the university 
hopes to produce outstanding leaders for 
society and for the countiy^ 

The LLS+ Education Misaion^a Report 
pointed out that higher education in Japan 
lacked opportunity for liberal education and 
professional tralnlog was too narrow with 
too much importance given to vocational 
type of training. Today's education has 
been planned to correct the aforementioned 
flhnrtcomlngs. 

Another characteristic la to stress the 
importance of profeasional training along 
with scholastic research and to realize co¬ 
ordination between the two. Formerlyi 
there was a tendency for scholastic re¬ 
search and vocational training to be con- 
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ducted independently. The result wns that 
on one hand cducatiop ended in ncadeinic 
controverBities Inckinir creative capacity 
and ability for adaptation, and on the 
other the vocational traininjf lacked a ^hol- 
arly foundation. To correct this mistake 
the new university curricula have been so 
planned that there is a wide scope of sub¬ 
jects out of which students can select. 

The Stress on liberal education and op¬ 
portunity for choice are the outstandinff 
characteristics of the present university 
education. 

However, there are critic isms rejrarding 
the new form of education. Indnstrial em¬ 
ploye m are of the opinion that university 
graduates after the war lack technical 
knowledge and their scholastic attainment 
is not as hiyh as those who were graduated 
from prewar universities. 

Junior colleges 

Junior coHegea were first founded as a 
sort of emergency measure. The schools 
which were not qualified to become uni¬ 
versities due to lack of qualified teachers 
and facilities were made into junior col¬ 
leges with two-year courses for temporary 
convenience. But these colleges have now 
assumed importance as educational insti¬ 
tutions with a Specific mission. 

As junior colleges can be founded on a 
smaller scale than four-year univeraitiefl, 
many new colleges have been established. 
In June. ISSfi there were 268 such junior 
colleges. Today the purpose of junior col¬ 
leges must be carefully evaluated as to 
quality, faculties, subjects, granting of 
credits, methods of study, facilities and 
standard of equipment. 

At graduate schools. atudenU are expect¬ 
ed to continue theoretical study and ap¬ 
plication of their knowledge to their re¬ 
search work- Thus, by acquiring deeper 
knowledge they are to eontribute to the 
progress of culture. At private universit¬ 
ies graduate course were set up in 1950 
and at national universities In 1953. At 
present there are 69 universities which 
have graduate schools. 


The graduate school is divided into two 
diTisions, one to give a M.A. degree and 
the other a Ph, D. degree. In the former 
the students on the foundation of a liberal 
and professional education, engage in re¬ 
search work in a special field to gain deep¬ 
er knowledge. In the latter, the students 
take up individual research and acquire 
ability to give guidance in specific schol¬ 
astic fields. 

To obtain a M.A. degree they must re¬ 
main in the course at least 2 years and 
obtain more than 30 credits in a specialized 
subject before they become qualifletl to 
present their thesis. They must also pass 
final examinations. 

In order to receive a Ph. D, degree the 
candidates must remain in the course long¬ 
er than four years and obtaio more than 
50 credits in their special field of study, 
present a thesis and pass the final ex¬ 
amination. 

There are 17 different subjects in which 
Ph. D. degree can be obtained and 19 sub¬ 
jects for an Si.A, degree. But none has 
yet received a doctor's degree after the new 

system wa^ flet up. 

Administration stnicture 

The administrative structure is different 
in national, public and private universities. 
In private universities, each hfis a different 
form and at national unviereitles there is 
only a little difference according to the aiie 
of the institution. 

At national universities the administra¬ 
tive personnel is made up of a president, 
a board of councillors, a council, a dean and 
the faculty conference. The autonomous 
administration is carried out by the above 
administrative organ izution- 

President: he is charged with the res¬ 
ponsibility of adminlBterlng all business 
matters and supervising the faculty. Con¬ 
cerning important matters he must con¬ 
sult the board of counciUors and the faculty 
conference. 

Board of Councillors: universities which 
have several faculties must have this 
system. The board is made up of the 
president, deans, several representative 
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prrfesHqrn from the *nd the head 

of the research inetitiite attached to the 
university. The board muat deal 'with the 
folio wing mutters: L establishment and 
reviflLloti of ddiool regulationa^ 2. instal¬ 
lation or discontinuation of faculties; 
^ iiaifion and mediatJon among faeultles 
and couraes; 4* ’welfare of studenta; 5. 
establishment of standard for selection of 
professors; and G* transfer* demotion* 
dismissal and discipline of professors. 

Council i It la composed of all the mejnbera 
of the board of councillors, library custod¬ 
ian and a director of the hospitid attached 
to the university. According to the Edu¬ 
cation Public Service Personnel Law the 
council is inviested with the power to set 
up a standard by which the president, hos¬ 
pital director and chief librarian can be 
appointed and also to discuss the transfer^ 
dismissal and disciplbe of the presidents 

Dean: a dean must be elected by the 
professors and Is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of taking care of business mat¬ 
ters concerning all the departments under 
the supervision of the preaidenL However* 
concerning important matters he must con¬ 
sult the professors^ meeting of respective 
faculty. 


Uftlvcrsittes 

Natioiial Public Private Tfstel 

isej02 ;!waT mMi 


Besides the above-mentioned there are 
6,472 atudenU at tidying at universities 
under the old system. 

The total of 1956 gradoates ’were 13^,984 
including those graduated from junior col¬ 
leges, The number and ratio according to 
different departments are as follow: 

Regarding demand for graduates, the 
most popular ore engineering and science 
graduates. The employment ratio is 38.6 
per cent for engineers followed by gradu¬ 
ates from the economics faculty* con- 
Siitutitig 82.4 per cent. Only 35.6 per cent 
of medical graduates ohtaln cmploymeiit 
because the maporlty become Interna. 


Faculty Conference: this la made up of 
all the professors of the faculty. If 
necessary* assistant professors and other 
members of the faculty can ]oui- The 
faculty conference has the right to dls- 
cufls important matters relating to the 
faculty and nominate cimdiates for the 
faculty aud the dean of the faculty. How- 
ever. the appointment must be approved by 
the president and the actual appointment 
rests within the authority of the Educatioffi 
Minister. 

In May, 1&56 there were 228 imiversl- 
tiea including 12 iiationalp 83 public and 123 
private uolvmities. There were 26S junior 
colleges including 19 national* 4S public and 
206 private institutions. The total of high¬ 
er education institutions were 496 in the 
same year. 

Among the 59 univeraitl^ including 21 
national, 5 public and 33 private uni¬ 
versities have graduate schoob. 

There are 3&,2S9 professors at not- 
versities and 5*687 at junior collegee. 

The total cf students studying at higher 
educational Institutions are 629,839 includ¬ 
ing 197,717 at national uoiveraltiea, 37,685 
at public universities and 394*437 at private 
universities. The ratio between universi¬ 
ties and junior colleges la as follows: 


Junior colleges 
Public Private Total 
4jm IL166 fiL464 T7ai4 


Depoitnipnls 

Graduates 

Peternt^e 

Law 

14.684 


Economics 


27.7 

Literature 

22JM3 

112 

Teachers 

training 

21.316 

164 

Science 

2jfl23 

L9 

Engiticorlng 

IMOI 

ILl 

Agriculture 

0,466 

3.9 

Mcdlirol 

6,768 

4.1 

Uouaehold 

Science 

13:298 

SJ8 

Others 

m 


Total 

mm 

m 


The fact that 20,2 per cent of the gradu¬ 
ates of the tcachem training courses are 
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jobless shoira that there is more supply 
than demand. 

Of the university graduates, 46.3 p^ 
cent are engaged In professional and techni* 
cal fields and 41-5 per cent in clerical work. 

This percentage also applies to graduates 
of Junior colleges. 

In Japan the majority of universities 


are situated in big cities such aa Tokyo, 
Osaka, and Aichi, Hyoga, Kyoto and Kana’ 
gawa prefectures. Particularly thin is 
tendency conspicuous in Tokyo which has 
147 universities and junior colleges. 

The annual new enrollment at Tokyo Uni-* 
versity surpassea 2,000 and at Wasedn 
Uaivoralty 6,780. 


Private Educational Institutions 


The ratio of private educationaJ Jnsti- 
tutiond nationaL and publle inati- 

tutiona la aa follow; 

As sho^Ti bdoWp the number of private 
kindergartenfs^ univeraitiea and junior col¬ 
leger flurpa^es the namber of auch national 
4 uid public institutional 

The issue of j^rauting government sub¬ 
sidies to private institutions ha.^ assumed 
a great importance after the war. The 
characterifitic of private schools Is that they 
each have their o^vn academic traditions 
and have freedom to prcinote such tradi¬ 
tions. In order to keep up with such 
traditions the private institatloua faced 


difficulties due to the wartime damftge and 
postwar flnancia] straits^ 

The governments in consideration of the 
i^peclhc educational mission of private 
schools^ took up the question of subsidies 
after the war. In the name of loan for 
rehabilitation the government gave financi¬ 
al help and in 1940 the Private Bchoot Law 
was eoacted with the aim of helping private 
institutions make healthy progress. In 
1952. the Private School Promotion Asso¬ 
ciation was organiiKed, which waa to make 
necessary ioanSp 

In 19&0t for the mutual aid and welfare 
of private school teachers the Private 
School Mutual Aid Association was set up- 


Total (including natiQnal, public snJ 
private tzkStitatlcKtis) 

45,171 

of which Private tnatitutions 


Kindergartens 

mu 

H 


ElemenUry school* 

2tm 

H 

150 

Lower secondary schools 

12,736 

H 

(HO 

Upper secondary schools 

3,331 

n 

007 

UniversitieB 

22^ 

w* 

m 

Junior colleges 


n 

206 

Special schools 

m 


8 

Moreanttle ntarine schools under 



13 

the old ay stem 


•H 


Social Education 


Social education In Japan datea far back 
In history, hut before and during the last 
war it was regarded as supplementary to 
acbool education^ However, with the intro¬ 
duction of new ideas of education after the 
war the my of thinking on social education 
changed. Accordingly an independent Uw 
regarding social education was enacted- 


The field of social education can be divid¬ 
ed bito twOt namely^ one which includes 
educational facilities such as citiaena pubJSc 
hallB, iibmies. museums and health educa¬ 
tion and recreation centers. The other 
inciudes educational organist ions such ns 
youth organ izationa and the YMGA,^ the 
YWCA which are religioufl orffsniKatlops, 
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4-H clubs and youtb whkh are 

sponsored by the central and li^caj jgoveta- 
raents. 

Public halls 

The matter concern in ^ the establishment 
of public halls was finst prcsenteti to the 
jfovemmenl in and the matter was 

made definite bj the enactment of the 1949 
Sociul Education Law, Since then public 
halls have become Japan's special educa¬ 
tional facilides. There an? at present 
T*977 principaJ balls and 27*366 branch bails 
totalintr So»H43 all financed by cldeSi towns 
and viltaKi^fi- About 83-3 per cent ot citieSi 
towns and vLUageg tn Japan have a public 
hail- 

The puhUc hall is administered by a chief 
director and directors. There are 34 full- 
time workers in Japan^ They are assisted 
by a board made up of school princLpais^ 
representatives of civic orfiramiations* and 
men of e)Cperietice and eamiii^. The board 
members are entrusted with this task at 
the request of education boards. 

The work of the public haJ) is to sponsor 
lecture meetingB, short training: courses and 
classes for resident;;^ In the local commuoStyp 
provide training materiaJs such as books 
and undertake liaison work among different 
civic prganlratiom*- The number of those 
who utilisie this facility has increased year 
after year. On an average, one person 
utiliKes the facility from once to four times 
a month. 

Reports indicate that thanks' to the pub¬ 
lic halls the cultural standard of yoatig 
people has become elevated, better under¬ 
standing among the villagers realised and 
development of industries and life improve¬ 
ment materinliaecL Other reports say that 
mosquitoes and files have decreased- 

Libraiiefl 

Libraries began to play an impartant 
role after the enactment of the Library 
Law In 195fip Particularly* the itinerary 
library i» belug widely utilized In remote 
vlUmges. Formeirly 70 per cent of those 
who utili^ libraries were students, hut 


they are now being used by adiiltSi parti cu-- 
larly by women. This is updoubledly a 
great achievement 

It must l>e noted that the interest of the 
pubUc in libraries has changed, too. As a 
means of mas^ communication libraries 
have developed into a sort of info rmat ion 
centers. 

libraries are claB^ified into three kinds-— 
nationair prefectural and others owned by 
cities^ towns and villages. Ff^rty-five pre¬ 
fectures. 5B per cent of total cities, seven 
per cent of total towns mid three per cent 
of total villages have a library. This fact 
^hovy% that there is ftill a greater sphere for 
services by LLbraries^ There are 22 private 
libraries ail ever the country. 

Museums 

Museums are the oldest establishments 
for social education in Japan, m spite of 
the fact that they have played only a minor 
part and faciiltes are inadequate- Muse¬ 
ums include those for all round purpo^^es, 
science, history, fine artSp zoosp botanical 
gardens and aQuariums, numbering 239. 
They are owned either by the eotintry* 
prefectures or cities^ towns and villager. 
It U noteworthy that 113 are private mu- 
seurtiB, according to the investigation in 
September, 19o5, 

In consideration of the importance of 
museums In promoting Ihe people^s scienti^ 
fic knowledge and Improving In dust rial 
techniquci much more attention must be 
paid to museums* 

In September^ 19^7 there were 2*024 full¬ 
time workers at Tnuseums. 

Physical education and recreation 
facilities 

All national and local organizations must 
create an environment in which the massea 
will be able ia utilise all opportunities and 
equipmonis lo elevate their standard of cul* 
ture. This must be done by providing 
necessary' facilities and apprupriate man- 
agoment necessary for the propagation of 
BociaJ education* according to the Social 
Educatiun 
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From thifl point of view it ia tho liotK 
of nfttional and local public orgaoiMtion* 
to promote physical and recrealionttl educa¬ 
tion which plays an essential role in the 
improvement of health and cBlciency. 

According to the investigation in ISSl 
the physical training and recreationii] 
facilities were only 0,13 tsnia (one tsubo 
is sin aciuare feet) per person- This is far 
inferior to that in European countries. 
The fact that the health condition of adults 
is inferior to that of atodentSp tnust be at¬ 
tributed to lack of facilities. 

Both the national and local organlMtlons 
have recently begun to pay attention to 
the improvement of facilities as well as the 
training of leaders in this field. 

Physical training and recreational facili¬ 
ties must include well-equipped sport 
grounds, gyrninaaiums, parks, playgrounds 
for children, camping sites, swimming 
places and boathouses. The following list 
indlcntes the number of such facilities- 


iMCitiisbin, Septs nbvr 1»SS 


Kind 

NnmbcT 

percen¬ 

tage 

Track ficldt 


12-9'.^ 

fiHAoball 

grounds 

364 

22.4 

Tenni* cOurtls 
Ba&ket and val¬ 

248 

IBl 

ley ball gro¬ 
unds 

m 


Archery, vrrt&” 
tUnp. i^do 


14-1 

Swimming 

1^ 


CymnAsiums 

Huta, fer tnnwn- 

flO 


taiuers, pivl- 
tiana 

49 

2.0 

Firinjr gruunrfa 

12 

OsT 

T^tal 


loa 


The Federated Youth Organisation oc¬ 
cupies an important place in Socinl educa¬ 
tion. There are 2 kind* of youth orgatiita- 
tions, namely the one organised regionally 
and the other organised according to oc¬ 
cupations, Then nil youth organiaatiohs 
are federated into one unit with 1,300 
memt>er organisations. The total member¬ 
ship is 2,750,000 according to the 1055 in¬ 
vestigation. 


The main activities of youth organiza¬ 
tions include ocquialtion of up-to-date 
knowledge, study and research, professional 
and technical training, improvement of 
family life, physical training, dramatics 
and recreation. 

Besides such programs the youth orgao- 
tsations make efforts to raise their cultural 
standard, offer a helping hand at times of 
disasters, improve sanitary conditions and 
participate in the development of the farm¬ 
land. 

Besides the youth organisations mere 
are the Junior Red Cross Societies with a 
membership of 630, W, the Boy Scouts with 
30,000 memberB, the Girl Scouts with 10,- 
OOO members and the Y*MCA and the 
YWCA, each with a memberthip of 10.000. 
In the agricultural arena there are 4-H 
clubs. 

Youth classes 

Youth classes have developed with the 
support of local civic organimtions for the 
purpose of helping working youths in local 

districts. . 

In 1953 the Law for Promotion of Youth 
Claaaefl wna enacted. The goal ia to in¬ 
crease knowledge and give technical train¬ 
ing in occupation 9 and homemaking of 
working youths. This work is being done 
by cities, towns and village*, though the 
government gives tiece.s»ary subsidies. 

The director’s post is occupied by a ^r- 
Bon connected with local social educa^on. 
directors of public halls or by elementary 
or lower secondary school principals, local 
government ofBciaJa and men of learning 
and experience. However, the actual toan- 
sgement of youth eJassea is in the hands 
of youth organiaations. stu dents and other 
organiculiDHH copcemcal. 

The majority of youth dasses are in 
agricuJtural villages. According to the in¬ 
vest igatton in September, 1955, there are 
1,091,734 students. The majority are un¬ 
der 19 years old, but 33.4 per cent are over 
20. The study hours hero during three 
year* are 331 on the average. 

Number of social education workers: the 
full-time workei's number G.0()d of whom 
1,317 are superintendents and a.sBiatant 
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sup^rint^dimts who are engi^^ircd in overiUJ 
social education H 2^957, chief directors and 
directors of public hallst thief U- 

bi'arians and ctiGtodlan^; and 90 directors 


of musewms and others connected with mu- 
.^eums. Of the lotal 10 per cent are fetnaie 
full-tirne workers. Those who are employ¬ 
ed by prefecturofi iiumber 1,1 Sft. 


Administration of Education 


Till the end of World War II in 1945 the 
admlnistrailve authority COucemijig educa¬ 
tion was in the hands of the Education 
Ministry. 

The ministry' iseued Irnperial decrees, 
regulations and instructions through which 
it controlled th^ eonutry's education. Also 
by dispatching school inspectors it gave 
gu!di!hnce utid dupervlsed local education. 

The centralized educatjonal structure and 
administration played vital role In taking 
a long stride toward catching up with the 
standards of far-advanced foreign coun¬ 
tries. This fact ahnuJd not be denied^ but 
in the democratized methtNi adopted after 
the war autonomous educational activities 
became stressed even in smaU dlatricts. 
Fi>r this reason it was only natural that 
education became decentrulii^ed. 

Wheu the centruUsied education was re¬ 
placed by the decentralized system the ad¬ 
ministration was separated from the gener¬ 
al administration and an autonomous struc¬ 
ture was adopted. This change-over whe 
made following the adoption of the Local 
Education Board Proviakn In July 194@. 
to a word, thb provision purported to re¬ 
place bureaucratic administration with civil 
administration and established autonomous 
administration free from pftrl^' politics^ 

Following the enactment of the law in 
1948 ihe new edueatioA system was put 
into practice in 4S prefectures and five big 
cities, namely Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya^ Kobe 
and Y^okohama and some cities^ towms and 
villages and the education board was 
organized. By November^ 1952 ttt all the 
remaining cities, towim and viliagea the 
educatioti board was sel up. The important 
role played by the education board sj^tem 
in demEjcratlKing e^iucation during the paal 
in yearE cannot be denied. 

However, this new aystem began to be 
criticized as not suitable hi some points to 


the social condition in Japan. In JunCp 
1956, part of the education board prm'ision 
was changed io accordance w^th the newly- 
enacted Law concefTiing Organization and 
Operation of Local Educatioiml Adminis¬ 
tration. This new law' is said to have 
corrected the mistake of excesEea without 
damaging the democratic system, it kept 
the good and discarded the w'eak points. 

Firstly, efforts were made to keep the 
detuDcratic administration which could he 
carried out by the edumtlon board system. 
The education board had grown aeJf-suf- 
ficient, but according to the new revised 
law it became a collective body. By this 
change, doininatiou by one person was 
prevented. 

Tn spite of opinions that the education 
board should remain only on a prefecturol 
basis and that those io cltlefl, t&wpfl and 
villages should be diBcontinued, the educa¬ 
tion board remained in cities, towns and 
villages^ in view of the fact that this system 
was indispensable to local self-autonomy. 

Secondly^ the political neutrality of educa¬ 
tion became an iniportant issue iiecause of 
the strengthening of the teachers" union 
movement In view of the urgency of 
political neutrality of education the ap¬ 
pointment syatem replaced the electoral 
sj^tem by which governors in prefectures 
and heads of cities, towns and villages were 
invested with the right to appoint educa- 
lioo board members with the consent of 
the assembly. According to the new 
pointment system, .Bcven are appointed in 
prefectures and three to five in cities* 
towns and villages. 

To prevent political influence it w'as so 
decreed that the majority should not be 
cho9seii out of those belonging to one 
political part>% that the board membem 
shuuld not become directors of any political 
party or participate in political activities. 
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Thus the antkipaled inllaetice of political 
fttriiMle of two oppn^jo^ part its been 
prevented. 

Thirdly^ when the education board system 
Wftas int rod ucedi the educutional adminietra- 
tion separated from j?eneral adminis- 
tration in order to atren^rthen the automonj 
of education, IlowevcTp this autcinomy 
caused friclion with the internal affairSp 
welfare, and industrial administration of 
locfd governments neccaaltating some 
changes. 

While educational autonomy is preserved 
friction with other administrative organs 
should be avoided. Hitherto, the budget 
and ordinances for education could be pro¬ 
posed both by the education board and the 
prefecturalp cHyp town and viQage beads. 
This dual system has given way to a single 
aystem by which proposals can be made 
only by the prefectural govemor, and heads 
of citieSp towns and viiiages. 

At the same time the right to the ac- 
quiEition and disposal of educational as¬ 
sets, the conclusion of contracts with 
building constructors and the matters con¬ 
cerning income and expenditurCp baa been 
handed over to the governor and heads at 
cities, tawoa and tillages from the edu¬ 
cation boards. 

Foiirthlyi close cooperation among the 
natinup prefectures^ cltiea, towns and til¬ 
lages became iraportant It goes without 
eayiug that educatioii owes a great deal to 
the efforts of prefectures, cities^ towns and 
villages, but should not be carried out vrith- 
out coordination. The nation should have 
its educational standard while the prefec¬ 
tures must look after the actual adminis¬ 
tration. Hithortop with too much atrsaa 
placed on autonomy and decentralization of 
education this coordination has been lack¬ 
ing. 

The new law has corfecled this mistake 
and i>rovldcd meanw to establish a coordi¬ 
nated educationHl administration. Accord¬ 
ing to this kw the right to exercise leader¬ 
ship and to give advice and assiatance to 
education boards in cities, towns and vil¬ 
lages has been given to the Education 
Ministry and prefectural education boards^ 
They have the right to exercise their au¬ 


thority whenever mistake or excess la dis¬ 
covered. 

At the same Lime the has m decreed 
that the appointment of the Huperintendent 
of the prefectural education hoard must be 
approved by the Education Minister and 
that of city, town and villages by the pre¬ 
fectural eduentton boards. 

Fifthly, the right to appoint elementary^ 
and lower secondary school teachers^ which 
was formerly invested with the city* town 
and village education boards, has been 
transferred to the hands of prefectura) edu- 
callon hoards. 

The Education Minister who Is chief of 
the central education admioietTation is ap^ 
pointed by the Prime Minister and the 
former appoints the vice miniister and other 
staff of the mmifitry. The structure of the 
Education Ministry is made up of three 
secretariats and six bureaus, namely the 
elementary and eecofidary education, higher 
education and acienccs, social education, 
physical education, research and adminifl- 
tration bureaus. The above-mentioned con¬ 
stitute the central administrative body* 
There are 1,0S9 on the staff according to 
the investigation in Julyp lOoS. Besides 
thofio there are other organs directly at¬ 
tached to the Education Minister including 
national universities and other national 
schools, the National Commission for UNE- 
SCOp the National Education Keseareh 
Institute, the National Science Museuiht 
the National Modem Art Museum, the In¬ 
stitute of StatisticaJ MathematieSp the Na¬ 
tional Japanese Language Institute^ the 
Japan Art Academy^ the National Research 
In^^titute for Genetics, and the International 
LatHude Obsen'atoiy and Naiional Com¬ 
mission for Protec Hon of Cultural Pro- 
perties. 

There are 18 other councils including the 
Central Council for Education^ members of 
which arc all appointed by the Education 
Minister. All these organs conduct coordi¬ 
nation, research and investigation in order 
to assist smooth educational admin istratioiu 

The Education Minister's function toward 
the local education authoritica k to gsve 
advice. According to the new local educa¬ 
tion lawp the Minkter has the right to ap- 
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prove the i^ppointment of ^superintendent of 
prefectural education boards and conduct 
in vekiti nation and give ad vice to local edu¬ 
cation authorities whenever tiecfesaary* 
The Education Minlatry docs not exercisie 
eantrol over education In local areaSp but 
ite function i» to aupervlae, advisep give 
J^nuncial as^iataRce and request reporta. 


The Mini&ter's role with regard to puUio 
and private universities is to grant permia- 
ainn for founding and guidance and 
advice in the matter of administration. 

The Education Minister gives direct 
sen-ice to social and international education 
and offers asaititaDce and advice to civie 
organizations concerned. 


Education Finance 


The public education budget in Japan is 
said to be rather large w^hen compared with 
that of other advanced countries. The per- 
cenloge of public education expense in the 


national incoine ia on. the increase >^ear 
after y^ear as seen in the following graph, 
Jn the 19 ^ fiscal year it touk fl per cent 
of the national income. 


Tital Public Etfucatifui ExpEitifi Gut li NiSisfhAl iHcgnie 


Year 

National income 

Public cduntifin 
expenie 

Percentage 


¥ 2.TS7jOOOj(MaW10 

¥ l£r7,400jDOC):(K)0 

4.45 per cent 

1&50 

Sn'UlXlOOjQODjOOa 

IGl^OOvOOO.OOO 

4.81 

L951 

4,G3S;;3tiajM)O,O0U 

nvmjMjm 

4.7i 

im 

BsIBMWJWWO 



195a 

um^jQoojooo 


5.01 

1954 

niss^aoojooo 

see^jciOQ^ 

a.B^ 


The national budgets here are extracts 
from the National Income” Issued by 
the Econqinic Planning Board in October^ 
1955 and the education expenses from the 
*^Ldca] Edncatian Expense Coordinated 
Report'^ on the 1954 fiscal year by the Edu¬ 
cation Mmistrj'. 

Accordingly! public education cost wrhich 


occupies a larger part of the general ad¬ 
ministrative expense is Increasing vear 
after year. This showa the fact that after 
the war public interest in education has 
greatly increased. 

Expenses for public institutiona are paidr. 
in principlcp by the central government and 
prefecturah city, town and vihage authori- 


Public Educateu E^ptntM Is Nitiiail ii^il Lii^l Flwce 


Fiscal 

year 

National and 
local expenditure 

National and local 
DducattoB exjiensc 

Percentage 

1935 


^B16JO®^0 

12,T per cent 

1949 

ia,o9Dimooo 

m,<xam 

5w30 

1945 

40,296/M>0jt)QO 

i^mooo 


1940 


i.os.vxcjm 

4i99 

194t 


sjwesjxwjooo 

1U9 

1948 



iZ.77 

1940 

90fi,156j009,MO 

127^.£)OOjO(IO 

UM 

1S50 

D14^fl00^ 

m.7somm 

hm 

1951 

i4£t^mooa 

21«,747jt»0fl00 

18j8^ 

1952 

i;«6;j94^.ooo 

274,4aj(»0j000 

19^1 

1953 


3^.5iajXN>,000 


1954 

ime49mixio 

360;»6vQ(»^OO 

20J6 

1955 

IJFSUIWOCWWO 

317mMOjOOO 

21.54 
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ties out of nntional and local taxes with 
the Agreement of the Diet and local aasem- 
hltes. 

It goes without fia^ring that the nation 
should pay for the coat of ediicntional pro- 
gmniE conducted by cational univeraides. 
At the same lime the natLon spends a great 
deal for educatbnal activities conducted by 
elementary and lower aecoadary schools in 
Local areas^ Such expenditure is paid from 
the national treasury as eubsidies, granta- 
in-aid and egualization grants. 

The prefoctural governments pay all the 
expenses of upper secondary achooU and 
special schools^ half of the salaries to be 
paid to elementary school teachers and the 
city, town and village governments pay for 


the tnaintenance of elementary and lower 
sKondary ecbools. Such expenditures by 
local public bodies plus subsidies given by 
the nation take care of school expenses. 

The ratio of payment by the central 
goveminent and local public bodies Ib as fol¬ 
lows according to the Report of the 1954 
fiscal year. 

It should be noted that expenditure for 
compulsory education is very high. The 
following graph shows how the fund was 
divided among the different fields of public 
education. This is according to the inves¬ 
tigation of the 19o3 fiscal year. The graph 
aIeo shows education coate per perscia. 

The amount sppent foe education also 
mclude^ monetafy donatjoas. 



Auiouat 

per Clint 

Total education expenditure 


IDO per cent 

I Fond paid by the gthremnient 

letbT^ooo 


1 Natkmal schoels (mainly univeraitiei) 

SUffifijODd 

8.72 

2 InEtitutions under direct control of 
Education Ministry 

7^19,000 

»ia 

S {^ranta and eubsidiee to local 
education expenditure 

80J03J0D0 

22^ 

4 Qrantli-ia-ald, admlBiion tux gmnts 

iomooD 

IWl 

II Expenditure paid hy Icvcal hodlci 




School 

Perccntlige 

Expense per capita 
in one year 

Kindergartens 

0.45 per cent 

¥ 6,000 

Elementary schodo 

40.71 

iim 

Lower secomiary schools 

ZiM 


Upper secondary schools 

IU2 

24jDS 1 fulltime 
18MII part-time 

Special schools 

D.D8 

02.724 

Miscellaneous schools 

0.09 

0^1 

tJnivenitlesT Junior colleges 

10,20 

— 

Social education 

2,52 

— 

Edueatlona] admIalstraUon 

BJBXi 

— 

ToUl 

imm 

— 


Per Pupil EJ^MifKturi 


School 

Total 

expea' 

dkuro 

Expense 
paid by 
parents 

Expense 
paliT from 
public treasury 

EatSo 
to total 
expenditure 

Elementary schools 

V 1S,D01 

V 5^ 

¥12,614 


Lower secondary schools 

24J12 

7ja73 


SLD 

Full-time upper secondary 
schools 

42*71)2 

22492 

20*507 

52 
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Cornpubory education sbonld be given 
frthc ns provided by the IuWh but nctuaJly 
the patents itfke are eeodiag their chiidren 
to public i^hoolfl must spend a considerable 
sum of money for the education of their 


children. The above graph shows the 
ratio paid out of the public treasury and 
that by the parents. The graph ta the 
result of investigation of the 1^53 fiacaJ 
year. 


Problem of Japanese Language 


Kefomation In the Jaimcese language ie 
one of the important changes after the war. 

The issue of Japane^^e Innguage and Japa¬ 
nese characters does not concern education 
alone, but basically alfecb learning, eullure 
and life of the people. Vadoua measures 
dealing with this problem have been taken 
with the aim to elevate the people's cultural 
standard and increase efficiency of social 
life by removing obstacles and to promote 
advantageous usage of charactera and word 
expressiaiis. As a result of such efforts 
the following measures have been adopted; 
1. simpUficatioa of characters and means of 
writings 2. simpUficatiun of sentence coo- 
stnictioD to be used m official letters; 3. 


adoption of Homan writing In the learning 
of JapaneHe language. 

Reform In Japanese language and charac- 
lers is still being studied by the Japanese 
Language Council established within the 
Education Ministry in 1&49, 

Also the National Japanese Language 
Kesearch Institute founded In Feb. 1948 
under the Jurisdiction of the Education 
Ministry has been conducting seiemtlflc 
research regarding the Japanese language 
and the people's speech. At the eame time 
the same Institute is working to lay a foun¬ 
dation for the rationalization of the Japa¬ 
nese language. 


Life of Japanese Students 


The mode of life of atudents has changed 
greatly since 1943. 

The fundamental education sy^stem was 
changed to the 5, 3^ 3p 4 ayatem witli the 
result that farmer higher schools called 
Koto and colleger were raided to 

the status of universities. 

This elevation of status brought about a 
tremendouji increase in university students. 
According to the rceearch in 1957 the 
number of universHy atiidenta including 
those studying at Junior colleges were 
581,953. Upper secondary school pupils 
numbered 2.857.549. 

In Japan, students congregate in big 
eitieSt particularly In Tokyo, with about 43 
per cent attending schools tbere. 

There are also 3,768 foreign studentii 
from 32 different countries studying in 
Japan, 6^1 per cent are Koreans followed by 
Chinese students with 19 per cent and 
American atudraitSp constituting 13 per cent. 


Not only stiidents but all the Japimese 
are confronting finiLticiEl difficulties after 
the war* In spite of the amazing rehablli- 
tation of Japaa'a ^onomic potcntUIity 
during the past 10 years the living stand¬ 
ard of the masses la etili far below that 
of West European countries. 

This ei-oncmic situation has greatly in- 
lluenced student life Their life, as far as 
the ftnaneial situation is doncemed bus made 
a big change from lhat of prewar days. 
Students are occupied with two thoughts 
—i^tudy and living expenses. The latter 
which occupies an important part of 
sIndent life is one of the serious aooiat 
issu^ of today. 

In prewar days the larger part of ex¬ 
penditures was for tuition and purchase of 
books, but today rria;[or expense U for food 
and living. This is particularly so with 
those staying at lodging houses. 

The majority of students mu&t cam extra 
itiapey by mean» of side-job? in an efTort 
to raise fuitiis for schfjtJ expenses. 
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Aa to tuition there is n wide difference 
between nstinnal iioiversities and priTate 
inatitulions. For those atudjrinff at private 
univensitle^, tuilinn h a big burden. At 
natldtial universities tuition ia ¥9,000 
($25 > annually while at private universities 
k is ¥20,000. The rate is oftan aa high 
aa ¥25.000 «S70j annually at the latter. 

[nciudiug the eixpense for board and 
room, tuition, bociks and transportntioiip 
from YMOO <$221 to ¥9*000 ($23.3 > is 
needed by those attendiuE^ national schools 
while those eoltig to private schonls must 
spend about ¥11^000 ($30), It muat be 
admitted, however, that depending os the 
mode of living, individuai expenses differ. 

As for Bcholanahips. the Japan Scholar¬ 
ship Association hsanced by the Japanese 
Goverumenr is the most LmportasL Be¬ 
sides there are many public urganiiations, 
schools and civic organiseations in local db- 
trlcU, which gront SnancmJ aid. 

The number of scholarship students hdp- 
cfl by the Japan Scholarship Association 
at the end of 1956 Wfis 300,128* a big iu-^ 
create from previous years. The number 
nf scholarship pupils studying In upper aec^ 
ondary institutions was 3.0 per cent of the 
total number of pupils. Of the university 
students 9.3 per cent received sckolarships 
and in the teachers* training course and 
liberal arts course 69^8 per cent were re¬ 
cipients of Bchoinrshlpg. Among those 
studying in graduate schools 35,2 was 
scholarship students. 

Scholarship allucations in the government 
budget m 1936 amounted to ¥4,300^000,000 
or $12,500,000. The ^holarship loan to up¬ 
per serondar}' achool pupils is ¥1^000 
monthly (|3> and for university atudents 
¥2,000 (about $5.51 or ¥3,000 ($81. 

For those sludykig for a MJl, deirree the 
monthly Icuin is ¥6.000 <'about $17) and 
for Ph, B- candidate* a monthly loan of 
¥10.000 {aboLit $30J is granted. They 
must study three years or more after com¬ 
pletion of the two-year graduate achoot 

Besides the aforementtoned Japan Schol¬ 
arship AssoclatiuTi there are 155 other 
organ lotions which grant or loan scholar- 
ahipsp including 145 sppnHured by prefec¬ 
tures, 162 financed by cities, towna and 


Villages, 155 sponsored by schools and 137 
conducted by civic organ laations. 

The total fund of those organizations 
amounted to ¥l^'OO0tOO0,OOO tabotit $2^830,* 
0 DO 1 , The scholarshi p rec i plents nu mbered 
fi9jo37- 

Scholarship given by private organiza- 
liona either as straight grant or loan ia 
varied, hut the amount is decided after 
comparison with that given by the Japan 
Scholarship Ajtaociatlon. 

There are a few apeclal scholarships. 
At a certain ward the retailers get together 
and grant scholarshipa to upper secondary 
school pupils who wish to take up com¬ 
merce ws a professL oUh Another kind is 
the granting of a year’s schularship to 
winners of essay contests. 

Even those vrho are receiving scholar^ 
shlp^ have to take up slde^jobs to supple- 
meat deficits. They earn from YLOOO to 
¥3*0CM) labnat $3 (o $3.4 f monthly m this 
way. 

According to the research conducted in 
1954 by the Central Public Opinion Re- 
senreh Institute 46.8 per cent of university 
aludenta in Tok^^o rommuLe to schools from 
their hom^, 20 per cent live in lodging 
houses, 9.9 per cent rent a room or an 
apartment t.S per cent stay w'kh their re^ 
latlvea or friends and 8.9 per cent live in 
doi7nitorie:s. 

Of those going to schools oulslJe Tokyo 
49.3 per cent live away from horo& In the 
cnac of female students Lhoae commuting 
from home are about 10 per cent more than 
male students. 

As to meals, 76.3 per cent of those slay¬ 
ing cutaide their homes cook far thumacJves. 
Of such tsudenta 31.4 per cent of evening 
course students arc unable to eat at regular 
meal time. Alxiut 10 per cent of .‘itudenta 
19 per cent of daytime course stndenta 
and 10.4 per cent of evening course stu¬ 
dents! eat only two mealB a day. Some of 
them must economize on focKi w'hile the 
ctherfl do not have timep 

As to clothings nine per cent of the 
students cannot afford to buy a winter 
overcoat. 

Under such economic conditions 
for atadents is a necessity. This, of course 
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pre:3«Dl3 a flcrldLUi problenu Stud^nta und 
arc Jnseparabk. 

Such a siluatidd never dccured in the 
hl9tdT>' of edi^cadozi in Japan in prewar 
daya. 

In prewar days, sccordinir to the in- 
vestigatidn by Tokyo University in 1941, 
26 per cent lived comfortably, 6S.2 per cent 
were able to make ends meet and 5.S per 
cent were FiDancially in deceit. 

Those who were supported by their 
iamiliea acedunted for €.6 per cent and 
those who w^ere hnancially supported by 
other mean!^, 6,2 per cent. 

Jobs are offered by the Welfare 
Section of each university or by the 
Students^ Consultation OfHce of the Stu¬ 
dent's Relief Association bnanced by the 
^dvertiment. Also the Public Employment 
Security Office ^ds Jobs for students. 
Regarding the motive for taking^ op 
46 per cent work to cam school 
expense^ 20,7 per cent for extra pocket 
mniiey^ 11 per cent to fret e:^perience^ 6,5 
per cent to help the family budget and 
5*77 per cent to acquire skill. 

Aft to the time devoted to “arbHV^ 40*& 
per c^nt apend from 6 to 15 days a month, 
16.6 per cent less than hve days, 16.B per 
cent more than 21 days and 11.3 per cent 
only during the s^acatlon* 

Their pay ranges betw^een Y260 
and Y46# making the average pay 

per day about Y6<I0 <|0.&5>* 

The majority of tmiveraiiy students have 
some kind of worries, conceming livelihood:, 

General Outline of 


Student movement prior 
to World War II 

Student movomonta in Japan reflect the 
political, economic and social troubles of 
the country. All etudent activities in re¬ 
lation to physical education, culture, reli¬ 
gion and international cooperation must he 
understood aa reflections of social candi- 
tidus of all ages. 

Following the ^tabliahment of the mod- 


employment, social issueft, love, marriagOp 
lark of ability, honjth, acarcity of time, liv¬ 
ing quarters or family. Thus their prob¬ 
lems are varied, but gonerally speaking 
half of the problems come from financial 
difllciiltjea. 

M to atudent interest in religion, 57.4 
per cent in Tokyo recognize the necessity 
of religion* Those who profess religious 
beliefs number 19.3 per cent among mole 
iitudents and 25.5 per cent nmotig female 
^^udenU. Those who deny religian number 
64.3 per cent among mule students and 
53.5 per cent among female students. 

What kind of religioiiB do they believe? 
The largest percentage of 49.1 are Chris¬ 
tians^ 27^B per cent Buddhists and 24.1 per 
cent other religions. 

In Tokyo, 26.6 per cent of the students 
have lovers of whom 39.8 per cent of male 
Students intend to marry while 56.□ faer 
cent of the female students hope that their 
love will end in marriage^ 

Their interest* recreation and hobbies 
are movies, sports, reading and music for 
mole and movieSr musics reading and sports 
for female* 

As to drinking* 43.9 per cent of the 
male studciita and 4.2 percent of the female 
students have n habit of drinking. 

About 61.5 per cent of the students smoke 
i57hI per cent of male students and 1.7 
per cent of female students)* The average 
expense for drinking is about ¥300 <$0.85 > 
and ¥5<H) {SI.4) for smoking per month. 

Student Movement 

ern educational ay stem in IS77 Japanese 
students for 40 years were locked upon as 
privileged Intellcctuala charged with the 
mission to reorganizie Japori into a modem 
nation and expand national power. They 
themselves had hopes and aMbitiona. 

The students, however, began to harbor 
doubts ns to their specific mission, when 
Japan waa hit by the economic panic after 
World War 1 while at the same time they 
witnessed the fall of the Russian Empiric 
and the rise of socialism. 
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In It)IS* when riou broke out 

here and there in titles And towns as a 
Ti^ult of the iremendoufl riAe in the price 
of rice the ^^Skinfin-k^" (Nnw Men'n 
Society > waft orgaolzed in the defunct 
Tokyo Ifcperlal University as a new student 
movements It spread ijuickly to other 
universities and higher ochoois and in 1922 
the Federation of Students Social Science 
was Inau^nrated among fttiidenta of 26 
univerBities and higher sdiooUk This same 
movemeiit spread to tO sehoots by 1925 with 
a membership of 2*CK>0. 

In the beginning^ protection of democra¬ 
cy and study of aoclalisin were the motto of 
the movement. But gradually it became 
iaflueiced by labor and political organiiia' 
tions which conducted a socialiat movement 
nil a wider basis. As a result, the student 
moveinent became more practlcah 

In l$26j the Law for Maintenance of 
the Public Peace was enacted to suppress 
such student movements and many were 
arrested. 

Because of this new' Law all socialist 
Tnovemcota began to be regarded aa illegal 
and on many dccasions students were ai^ 
rested. Far several years the student 
movement was kept up secretly* During 
the flmi lU years it developed Into a moat 
''dangerouft'* movement imd war suppressed 
mercilessly by government autharitios. 

In 19S0, a right-wing student movement 
waa launched. About that same period a 
naiiouaHfttic expansion policy was promoted 
by militarists during the period of world 
economic panic. 

In September 1921, the Maiicburiaa In¬ 
cident and in ldS2 the Shanghai Incident 
broke out and from this period to the out¬ 
break of World War It the nationaliatlo 
student mos^ement progreased taking ad¬ 
vantage of the prevniling atmoaphere. How¬ 
ever, it did not permeate among studenta* 
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The government authorities made every 
effort to cruftb anti-iintioiialistlc and social¬ 
istic thoughts among atudents. In 
the government placed a student counselor 
at all; natiomil schools and In 1934 the Edu¬ 
cation Ministry set up the Thought Bureau* 
In this way the Education Ministry at¬ 
tempted to lure students away from 
Marxism. 

In 193T* when the China Incident started, 
the Education Mioifltry mi up the Educa¬ 
tion Aifaira Bureau as extra-minUterial bu¬ 
reau* This bureaup reflecting the national 
altuatioa which was turning into a wartime 
atmeture, later began to demand overall 
service for the sake of the nation. To do 
so the same bureau stressed Japan's his¬ 
toric tradition and suppreBsed individual¬ 
ism and UberalUm. 

After I93Sj the collective labor service 
system was enforced In all ftcbools above 
middle schoula, After the outbreak of 
World War U in 1941 the school year was 
shortened and students moblLlsed to w'ork 
at tnunitions plants. Around 1945 when 
the war approached the cloae, 64 per cent 
of the students w'ere mobilised and all class- 
room studies discontinued. By the end of 
the war on Aug. 16| 1945, 11*000 students 
had been killed while working at munJtiopa 
factorJeft. 

Life of students after the war 

FoJlowltid the end of the war the stu¬ 
dents who had h«n nioblllEed for work, re¬ 
turned to the war-devMtabed cities. Living 
expensed rose SO times between IS-IS and 
1040. The flnanclftl eondition for stu dents 
changed entiretj'. Iffhereas in prewnr days 
only a small percentage of students had to 
earn part of their school expenses, now the 
maiority had to take up aide-jobs. 


P,rc«stai« ttnd«Rtt iikt and iide-J«ht sad tb»t w1ii ve iltttdy tn,s|«d in lidH*!** 


Year 

WT 

1043 


1^ 

1951 

im 

im 

1954 

who 

netd work 

8?'it 

■Tl 
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mi 

Tkfi 

7li5 

43.5 

40 

ThoBn who 
have jobft 

41 >;> 

44.5 

34.7 

2L4 

23,7 
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The nnancjeJ eltuaticn plus the chnnee 
in S£hcwl eysteiD in 19-17 resulted In the 
loss of the sense of security on the part of 
students. The above ijraph shoe's the 
result of investigation conducted by the 
Education Ministryi 

Development of student move¬ 
ment after the war 

which pushed th* ^student movt- 
ment to the extreme were: L Students 
witnej^ed the fall of absolute authority and 
became dlslUufiioiied: 2- Their dBily jLfe 
wflB contiiiuoiisly threatened by financial 
difftcultieia ^ 2. The occupation policy which 
first encourai^eEf students to exercise Bclf- 
government teiocting the interference of 
achool authorities, latec assumed an anti- 
Communistic character. This fact gave the 
tmpre&sion that the occupation policy was 
against progress. 

The following shows the development of 
student movements after the war. 

a) The first task to oust the inter- 
ferertce of sehoo) authorities. This was 
regarded moat important In order to do 
away with the milltArlatjo tendency ip edu¬ 
cation. SeJf'gca'emmenl was started by 
students who had no experience in organiz¬ 
ing, under the occupalion piolicy. At the 
same time many other student organLzcitions 
were founded in search for a solution to the 
changed social order. Such organization a 
were called Bociological research groups. 
Gradually^ such organizations spread to 
local districts and progTessed into the for- 
matjon of a federation. Durlog this period, 
Japan\s Inflation turned from bad to worse^ 
The AtudentSf therefore, dedded to stand 
firm to defend their own Uvlng. The Stud¬ 
ent Life ConDciJ was organized and coopera¬ 
ted with the Student^s League to help 
repatriates from abroad. 

Student self-government first concentrat¬ 
ed Its energy on the ousting of teachers 
and professors w'ho hfid cooperated in the 
prosecution of the war. Encouraged by 
success the students sponsGred a rally In 
Jaouaryp i94T at Hihiya park to form a 
joiPt front with the labor movement. In 


this way, the students attempted to spread 
a revolutionary atmosphere. 

However, after the general strike by em¬ 
ployees of government and public officer 
was banned by GHQ the students again 
turned their attention to schi^ol matterSp 
h) In INS when the increase of na¬ 
tional nniversity tultiou by three times wait 
proposed by the goveruTnent the local self- 
government associflEions were federated and 
a struggle called ''Education Revival Strug¬ 
gle'' was staged against the Education Min’- 
islry. In June of the same year a na.tion- 
wide strike with more than 200.000 stud- 
entfl participating, look place. And through 
thifl experience the Japan Student .^ssoci- 
atlon generally called Zt^ntfakuren iJSA) 
was organized In September of the same 
year. 

The organization of JSA systematized 
and strengthened the student rnovement on 
a naUonal basis. When the Education Miu- 
iBtry proposed to present a '•University 
Control” bill the ministry met a strong pro¬ 
test put up by t50 universities. ThU bill 
never materialized. 

The occupation forces beenme worried 
about the progre^ of the student movement 
and dispatched a lecturer to each university 
who spoke denouncing the profe$,-^orij wh^ 
believed in CommnnJstm Then the iSA 
launched a movement agalfiiht the Red purge 
policy and the movement developed Into an 
attack again&t the U.S. occupation polky. 

This struggle spread all over the countr>* 
iiiid resulted la colllsioiis between police and 
atadenU. About ICK) students were expelled 
from the upjversitiea. Thus the movement 
spread outside the campus and its struggle 
began to be directed against the occupation 
policy* 

cl III the time for a peace 

treaty approached, the studenU' anti-Amer¬ 
ican movement wun strengthened by taking 
advantage of the divided public opinion^ 
However, due to intemaJ strife tn the Com- 
muDiat Party w^hleh had a controling InOu- 
once on the student movement, the leading 
student element.<{ also suffered from Intern¬ 
al contention. As a resulb, the student 
movement against the peace treaty did not 
ntnount to much. 
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In nn to fctivo and strengthen 

the movement the JfSA at Kyoto, Tokyo and 
Waiieda universitie* began to resort to 
force. From atitumn of 1951 to May in 
1052 such incidenta as eacircimg the Em¬ 
peror’s car and colLiaions with the police 
took place. Such moves were taken m a 
hope to propagate among the maaaea the 
conception that the government policy was 
against the intereat of the people and that 
the government was going to suppress 
freedom of study and thought. 

Strengthening of such direct aetlon 
coupled with the restoration of internal 
unity resulted in the May Day Incident 
1952 in the pla^a of the imperial Palace. 
This Incident was carried out by the JSA 
in cooperation with the labor uniona. The 
aftermath of this violent incident w^as felt 
till about September of tho same year, but 
the JSA Influence became weakened follovr- 
Lng the comploie defeat of Communist con- 
didates in the general election in October, 

Present condition of 
student movement 

The student leaders began to reali 2 « that 
it was disadvantageous to conduct student 
movomenU isolated from the general feel¬ 
ings of students and to plunge into poliU- 
eal struggles. Therefore, their goal waji 
again directed toward improvement of stud¬ 
ent life and rehabilitation of the univerai- 
tiea. The JSA also made efforts to co¬ 


operate with other atudeut cultural organ- 
jaations and religious groupe with which it 
had nothing in eommon previously. Also 
the leaders began to cojasult with the 
school authorities against whom they had 
formerly stiuggled most aeverely. 

The students" council which had a strong 
political coloring started to include recrea¬ 
tional programs. The biggest change, bow- 
eve r, was that the leadership was transfer¬ 
red Into other hands with the lapse of time. 

From the latter half of 2964 to date the 
Japanese student movement has done noth¬ 
ing to catch the eye of the public. But this 
does not mean that the students’ problems 
have been solved. 

Some of the problems are: 11 The stud¬ 
ents' feeling of distrust which they former¬ 
ly put into action seems to have been aooth- 
but in it A place no constructive jceal has 
sprung up; 2) the former fanatical lead¬ 
ers have disiappearcd, but their place has 
not yet been filled by democratic leaders; 
3) Better huinan relations between the 
school authorities and stodents have not 
yet been realized. 

The history of student njovemeaU reflects 
the social agony aud afhiction of Japan. 
Whether the students through such move¬ 
ments will lead themselves to destruction 
or acQuire courage and strength to serve 
the ctimmunityp depends not uhly on the 
students themselves but rather ou the adults 
who are in a position to offer constructive 
and helpful advice. 
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Introduction 


Renovation of the sU’UCtural 
organization of the sciences in 
post-war Japan 

On Au^p IS, 1^4 Sp Japan wait defeated 
in the holocauat of World War IL After 
her defeat, Japan, with limited Land and 
meager natar^ resources as well as a 
superabundance of popuiationp was con¬ 
fronted with the urgent problem of how to 
rehabilitate itaetf out of the debris of the 
war. 

What were most important in the na¬ 
tional reconatruction pLan^ according to men 
of knowledge and iptelllgenoe, ware the 
promotion of science and the carrying out 
of the eountry^a administmtion in a sc i- 
entihc manner 

There were three induential academic 
bodies at that time which w'ere most reapon- 
aibie for the promotion of science m this 
country- They were the Imperial Academy 
of Japan, the National Research Council of 
Japan and the Japan Society for the Promo¬ 
tion of Sciences^ 

The strongest opinion at that time waa 
to reorganize these three bodies in order to 
recontftruet Japan as a cultural nation p and 
even concrete plana to that elfeet were 
mapped out 

Howeverp as this must be carried out 
carefuUy and In a democratic way« and if 


the reorganisation Is to be a thorough one,, 
there waa a necessity! it was thought to 
take democratic procedures as well as 
methods in drafting the plan for the con¬ 
templated reorgan izBtion of the bodies. 

Thus, in November, 1&46. a meeting be¬ 
tween delegate of the then GHQ of the 
Allied Occupation Forces and those of 
Japan was held and a "Renewal Committee" 
was decided to be establish to tackle the 
problem. 

The Japanese Diet as well as Government 
showed great interest in this problem. In 
parti cularp the Government asked the re¬ 
newal committee to report on the drafting 
of the reorganisation plan and evai provid¬ 
ed necessary funds to carry out doUhera- 
tions to the committee. 

The renewal committee started func- 
tjonlng from August, 1947 and in April 
194S. it reported to the Government, its 
conception of a plan for a new Japanese 
acieixee organization. 

The principal contents of the plan were 
as follows; 

1. Enactment of a Japan Science Coun¬ 
cil Law and establish a Science Council of 
Japan (abbr. J.S.O.). 

3. The estahlishment of a ScieotlAe and 
Technical Administration Commission 
i:abbr, S.T.A.C.) directly responsible to 
the Prime Minister which will work in co* 
operation with the Japan Science Council 
aimed at reftecting scientific technology an 
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Ihe adminiiitrAtlon b>“ adviAlnf the Frime 
MinlAter cm necessary measures to be taken 
Id the adjiidtment and Liaison amone each 
administrative or^an in regard to scientilQc 
technology. 

3. The reioforcement of the adminiatra- 
tive setup responsible for the promotion of 
basic sciencea. 

The Government adoptei] this report 
made by the renewal comniittee and aub- 
mitted a hlU for the CTiftctment of the Japan 
Science Council Law. This law was pro¬ 
mulgated CFR July 10. 1948. The Govern¬ 
ment also promtilgaled on December 20, the 
same year^ the Scientific and Technical 
Administration CoaifnissiDH Law+ 

The Science Council of Japan and 
the Scientific and Technical 
Administration Commission 

In Decemberp 1948^ election of roenaberB 
to the Japan Scjenoe Council was held and 
in January, the following jmff the first 
Japan Science Council came Into being. 

The Council is divided into 7 divieiana 
with 30 members to each divisioiu Al¬ 
though the tenure of the members of the 
first Council waa set at 2 yearSf the re¬ 
gular term of the members after that waa 
altered to 3 years. 

The following are the 7 divisioinji (see 
Note L Note 2.) 

The First DiviBion—Uterature, Philo- 
aophvp History. 

The Second Division—Law and Politics 

The Third DivisJon—Ecoaomica and Coin^ 
mcrce 

The Fourth Division—Sciences 

The Fifth Biviaiou—Engiaeering 

The Sixth Division—Agriculture 

The Seventh Dmsion—Medkine imd 
Pharmacy 

The members of each respective dmsien 
are elected by the qualified electorate of 
scientists registered In each specific de- 
pa rtmenL Members of the qualified elec¬ 
torate of scientieta are limited to those 
engaged in scientific research or technology 
who come up to the Japan Science Coundl 
Elections HegulstionK, 


The Japan Science Council is the repre¬ 
sentative organ of Japanese scientists and 
its dutiee are to deliberate important prob¬ 
lems in sctente, engage in icientific irtudies 
and liaiBon, reply to the Government's 
queatiODSf as well as advise the Govern¬ 
ment. It is completely independent of the 
Govemmept Although the report or ad¬ 
vice made to the Government by the J.S.C. 
are not legally binding, the Government 
must pay the gtentcst attention to what the 
Coondl say or proposes. On the other 
hand, the Scientific and Technical Admin¬ 
istration Commisaion is duty-bound to see 
to it that these reports and advicea by the 
Council be reflected on the Government's 
administration. 

Academic circles affiliated with 
human and cultural sciences in 
post-war Japan 

With the establiishmeRt of the Japan 
Science Coimeih Japan'^s structure in the 
field of sciences underwent a big change. 
Pirticuiarly in the field of human and cul¬ 
tural sciencesp the BJCAdemic nicietlea which 
had been scattered here and there It) the 
country^ were unified into unions. This was 
because parallel with the Japan Science 
Ccnmcllr it waa necessary to have adequate 
liaiBon with soionce societies In the country 
as well aa abroad. 

These unions have a nation-wide network 
and are made up of respective siscietles 
engaged in specific studies. 

We shall here present the various aeience 
unions hi Japan and their member societies 
in order to give no idea of the activities of 
th^e ^societies after the war. 

L Union of Japanese Soeietie# of Litera¬ 
ture. Philosophy and History 
Member Societies 

The Linguijrtic Society of Japan 
The Society for the Btudy of Japanese 
Language 

The Japanese Literary Society 
The EngUah LiteraTy Society of Japan 
The Japanetiie Society of German Lite¬ 
rature 

The SinologicJil Society of Japan 
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The Japanese Psychological Associa¬ 
tion 

The Japan Sociological Society 
National Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cation in Japan 

The Japanese Association of the Sci¬ 
ence of Rdigii>n 
Japanese Society of Ethnology 
The Folklore Society of Japan 
The Japan HistOrksJ Aasodation 
The Jajmn Archcologid^ta Association 
The Japanese Society for Aesthetics 
The Japan Art History Society 
The Japanese Society for Ethics 
The French Literature Society of 
Japan 

The Japanese Association of Indian and 
Buddhist Studies 
The Phonetic Society of Japan 
The Bufiaian Literary Society in Japan 
The Aaaociatron of Human Geography 
The Japan Society for JoumaUatic 
Studies 

2, Union of Japanese SDcieties of Law and 
Politics 

Member Societies 

Association of Intemational of 

Japan 

Criminal I^w Sodety of Japan 
Japan Public Law Association 
Japan Aaeociation of Private Law 
Japan Political Science Association 
Japan Association of Sociology of Law 
Japan Legal Philosophy Aa:sooiatlDii 
Japan Legal Hiator>" Associaticii 
Jurisprudence Section of the Demo¬ 
cratic Scientists Society 
Japan Society of Comparative Law 
Japan Labor Law AoBOciatloD 
Japan Society for Public Administra¬ 
tion 

Association of Private International 
Law of Japan 

Maritime Law Ae^oelation of Japan 
Association of Economic Jurisprudence 
of Japan 

Japan Tax Jurii^rudonce Aasoclatiou 

3. Japanese tfulon of AtUKKiationa of Ecch 
nomlc Sciences 

Member Socle Idea 
Financial Science Association 


Society for the Study of History of 
Economic Doctrines 
Japan Society of International Eco- 
namics 

Society of Public tfUlity Economics 
Socio-Economic History Society 
Agrarian History Society 
Japan Accounting Association 
Japmi Society for the Study of Busi* 
ness Administration 
Japan Association of Economic Pdicy 
Japan Society of Tranaportatioii Eco¬ 
nomics 

Japan Association of Fiacal Science 
Japan Statistical Society 
Agriculture Eiconomic Society 
Sec I ion of Agricultu re of the Democra¬ 
tic Scientiiits Association 
Economic Section of the Democratic 
Scientists ABiiOCiatlon 
Japanese Society for the Stud 3 ' of Com^ 
merciaJ Articles 

Society for the Study of Social Policy 
Japane.^e Society of Insurance Science 
Japan Econometric Society 
Japanese Sodet>' of Commercial Sci¬ 
ence 

1. The activities and trends of the va¬ 
rious unions 

The above-listed 3 unionH were ^Labllsb- 
ed In 1950* The principal activitjos en¬ 
gaged in by these unions are (1) liaison 
belweeti Japanese and foreign aocieties as 
well aa res^carchers, (2) recommendation 
of delegates to InternatioDa] academic coni¬ 
fer ences, aad fS) an organ joumai titled 
'^The Japan Science Review’* is published 
once a year by each uaidn. (The Union 
of Japanese Societies of Literature, Philo- 
*<^hy and Hiatory publishes a joumai on 
literature, phi|i>?ophy and hiatorj% the 
Union of Japanese Societies of Law and 
Politics on law^ jind politics and the Japa¬ 
nese Union of Associations of Economic 
Sciences on economic sciences}* 

The activities of the various member ao- 
cletica of the unions are in no w-ay restricted 
by the unionB and they can carry out their 
activities independently. 

The fact that in recent years, many eo- 
cletles have been cstablUthed which eameat- 
ly want to join the unions is a thing to be 
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congratulated both fro in the develop meat 
of the eciencrca io Japan as well as a wider 
internatloDal viewpoint. 

Conclusion 

The lO-year period between 1^145 itnd 
1&55 was an epoch which nU the scientists 
in Japan can never forget, for this was the 
crucial tiine in whicli the success or failure 
In establishing the foundation of the new 
structure of sciences in Japan w'as tried. 
Furthermore, all scientials in the world 
foeu-^ed their atientiDa on the eatabliah- 
tnent of this new .structure which has as 
Its siipremE objectivst the conetruotion of a 
eultural nation. 

In concluding^ I iv'ould like to mention 
the fact that 2 groups of American sci- 
eotists came to Japan in lfl47 and 1948 and 
gave maii 3 ' valuable advices to thia country 


on the estabUshment of the new structure. 
They were the Scientific Advisory Group 
to the National Academy of Sciences, 
and the ScienUflc Advisor}' Group of So- 
cial Sciences and Humanities. 

(Nute 1> The method uaed In Japan for the 
establiahment of a deld of science Is much 
differeiit from that of the United State*. Thb 
is due to the tradition of academic studies in 
Japan. It wa* only comiuirfttlvelr r^ently 
that the words coltnral scierice as opposed to 
natural science was adopted widely in thia 
Country. Cultural aciencc in Japan generahy 
includes the meaning of both the humanities 
Slid social sciences as interproted in the U-S. 
|1 have quoted this from Prof. H+ Kiahinioto'a 
introductluri in the special ntrniber of ‘"Japan** 
Cultural Science^' because I believed it would 
be valueble information to WeatemerH), 

(Note 2) The word “Science" in Europe 
and America usually mdicatce natuiai science, 
but the dMinition of thii word in Japan ie ydi- 
er* and includes natural science, cultural acl-^ 
ence and social science. 


History 


[u olden days* Japan's historical acience 
developed while being greatly inlluenced by 
that of China. The Government compiled 
the history of the country from the stand¬ 
point nf using histof}' as a referTOce to 
the administration of the land. The Rik- 
kfikuJthl CHIfitor}' of Six Provinces 1 which 
wna compiled sometime between the 8th and 
the 10th century followed the method of 
compilation of that of China, Even Arai 
Hakuseki 11657-1725 ^ w^hu is attributed 
to have been the first Japanese historian to 
advocate a ecientifk interpretation of au- 
eient history In the iSth centur}' and who 
wfua the first to develop a new phase In 
historical acjencc In this country'* was not 
wholly outside the influence of Chiuese 
hintorical science. 

With the advent of the Hoiji Era and 
the infliix of weatera cniture^ Japan for 
the first time adopted the historical view' 
of the Occident m well as weatern method 
of ^tudy, which brought about an epoch¬ 


making development in the study of hialo- 
r>" in Japan- 

The history of eiviltzaiion was written 
for the first Ume by historians not connect¬ 
ed with the Government around this time 
under tho influences of euch western 
hisitomns as Guizot (1787-1874] and 
EuekJe i: 1821-1862). Nextp the Eanke 
school of hiatoHcaJ science wa* adopted in 
the univeraitles of Japan, nnd this became 
the maui current of the so-ealled acade- 

miSim 

This w^as brought about chiefly by Dr. 
Ludwig Ries* riS€ 1-1928) of Germany 
who was invited by Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
vemity to teach histoTy at there. 

It wa* abo during the Meiji Era that 
the historical science of Japan was divided 
into 3 divisions—Japanese htstor}'* Oriental 
history and Western hi i^tory—accord jog to 
Ihe dilTerenco in the ar^s of the subject 
under study. HietoiT taught in twhods 
W'ere divided into the^ 3 subjects and it 
was usual for history scbolars to cup- 
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cflntnite their studies on one of these three 
divislonfi. 

After the Meiji Era, the ^tw^y of hJ&tory 
made remarkahle fidvewm due to the pro^ 
^fress m the CDllection of historical tnaterial, 
their arranifemenc and class ideation, ajid 
critical coninieats. The part played by 
the Historical Materials CornpilatloTi Instj- 
tuLe which was established within the 
Govemnient in and transferred to the 
ToIq'o [mperlftl University in 188&* was 
Lar^e in briog'jng about Ibis progre^fl^ 

This institute is the foretiinner of the 
present Historiographical Institute in To¬ 
kyo University which at present collects 
documents and records from aJI over the 
country and flies the col lection according to 
period of hiatorj* or according to the owners 
of the materiah as well aa publishes them. 
More than SOO volumes on historical ma- 
terial have been published by the institute 
up to date. 

The area of study was at first confined to 
that of political history and bJographies 
of famous personages, but this gTadurklly 
branched out to the study of cultural as 
well m Hocio-economic: historyp The study 
of cultural history became suddenly popular 
in the I&20*s while that of socio-econoiiiic 
history from the 1830"*^ After World War 
II, the Msriciaji historico] view caught the 
fancy of young Japanese historians and at 
the present time, historians of this school 
have incresaed tremendously in Japans 

Among the most fatnous scholars of Japa¬ 
nese history since the Meiji Era are: ML 
kami *Sanji (1865-193 1 —Modern History, 
Kuroita Katsuml i 1874—1U4 6)—Ancient 
History nnd Study of Ancient Documents, 
Uchida Gimo Ufl72-l9l9)—Economic His¬ 
tory, XiLa Sadaltichi 1 1B71-1939)—Ancient 
HiMtori\ Mlura Hircyuki 1 1871-1931}— 
Medieval Histoi^^ and History of l^wSp 
and Tsuji Zenntisuke rl877-lp55>—Histo¬ 
ry of Buddhisin. These men oU taught at 
either Tokyo or Kyoto University and 
fostered many younger scholars in Japa¬ 
nese history* 


The study of ancient documents which 
can be called an auxilary science to the 
study of history, was hrst cumpieted as a 
science in the Meiji Era. The contribu¬ 
tion made by Kuroita Katsumi in this re¬ 
spect was great. A volujninotie Amount of 
ancient documeats have been pr^n^ed in 
Japan In shrines and temples including 
family registers dRtlng back to the Sth 
centur^v AU these documents are moat 
valuable as blstoncid material. The pre¬ 
viously mentioned Historical Institute Com¬ 
pilation Institute has Ip its possession more 
than 200,000 copies of these ancient docu¬ 
ments. 

The study of oriental histoiy' had be^ 
of intercat to Japanese scholars from an¬ 
cient times. However^ It was only system¬ 
atised aa a science in the Meiji Era. 
Originally the history of the Chiae^^e con¬ 
tinent alone had been the center of interest^ 
but eventufllly* the sphere was spread to 
such areas as Korea^ Manchuriah Mongolia, 
TSbeh India and Annam, etc. The works 
of Sbiratori KuraklchC 11865-1912} in ex¬ 
ploring the histories of these countries 
adjoining the Chinese maiuland have been 
highly praised by the academic cirdea of 
the world. 

Western history was first introduced to 
Japan in the Meiji Era, but due to the lack 
of Sufficient material, the study of this sub- 
jecl did not produce much reiiulLn. How- 
ever^ the works of western historians were 
intToduced into this country as well as^ 
kaowledge on this subject were disseismat- 
ed. The introduction of Western histoo' 
injected a new atmoapbere in the study of 
history in Japan w^ith its new historical 
views as well os meUiods of studyp The 
study on the iheary of history aimed at 
Inquiring Into the substance of history wa* 
done mostly by Westtm historians. Re¬ 
cently, however, Japanese historians are 
studying Western histor>^ in earnest based 
op fundamental materials, and future pro¬ 
gress in these studies are greatly aoLid^ 
pitted. 
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Archaeology 


The development of ai*chaeology 

The &Tst archaeoloiri»tB in Japan were 
the acKrallcd YiUoku Kc jitmk^ or those who 
en eased in the atudy of ancient rite», sys¬ 
tem and doth ins nnd the individiiaJ scholars 
who were interested in curiotis-shnped 
rocks and entiquitlea. However, the first 
man who actually unearthed relics and 
studied them scientifically was Dr. Mots 
who in 1RT7 discovered the shell-mound in 
OmorL Scientists of the Tokyo Univertity 
succeeded the work of Dr, Mors after that. 
The “Journal of the Anthropolo^cnl Society 
of Japan” was the orijan of these Japanese 
archaeologists published in 18S6. Ten 
years after, in 199S, the “Japan Archseo- 
logtcnl Society” was established with the 
Tokyo Imperial Museum as nucleus, and it 
began to carry out researches on the 
archaeology of the historic as well as 
protohistoric ages. In 1912, a course in 
archaeology was open for the first time in 
Kyoto University, but since then, many 
other colleges, both national and private, 
have followed suit and opened courses 
and studies on this subject 

Prehistoric age 

Although the discovery of fossil-bones 
and stone implements of the PalaeolUhic 
Period has been reported once In a while, 
there still is not suflicient material to make 
it possible for a syatematic study of this 
period. 

However, dweUings. graves and ahell 
mounds of the Neolithic Period exist in 
great abundance in Japan and It is known 
that people lived even on very tiny islands. 
In psrticular, the number of shell mounds 
discovered has been tremendous and the 
area of these mounds is wide:. Also the 
bone implements, horn and shell tools and 
impieinents found in the strata of the 
mounds are not only numerous but are 
perfect, and the number of humun bones 


alone which have been discovered in the 
mounds has come up to 4,000—5,000. 
Earthenwares found in the ahell mounds 
ore called “Jomon Earthenwares” because 
they have patterns on them created by 
pressing twined ropes of sticks bound with 
Topea on the earthenwares. There are 
also earthen pottery on which carved sticks 
have been pressed or pert of the pottery 
scraped with shells. The man who studied 
this special techniques and reported the 
result of his studies is Yomanoachi Sugao, 
lecturer at Tokyo Uaiversity, 

The people in this period lived princi^- 
ly in pit dwellings and depended on hunting 
for their liveliiiood. They kept horses and 
dogs but it is not yet known whether they 
tilled the land and engaged in agriculture. 

Around the 3rd century B.C. a new type 
of earthenware as well as culture was in¬ 
troduced to Japan from the Asian continent 
via South Korea. This is called the “Yayo- 
i type” earthenware culture. The people 
who brought this culture to Japan has been 
confirmed as the same Japanese people who 
lived during the Jomon Period based on the 
comparative study of numerous human 
bones of both periods. 

The originally Neolithic culture waa 
succeeded by the metal culture, and bronse 
swords, halberts, arrowheads and white 
brO'nse mirrors us well os iron implements 
came Into use. These were also produced 
in Japan. The 1st and 2nd century A- D. 
were the height of the metal age, ft was at 
thia time that agriculture was introduced 
into the country and in particular, the cul¬ 
tivation of rice in wet paddji’ fields. This 
brought about a great change in the life of 
the Japanese people. Because the people 
tended to live at one places villages sprang 
up and with the development of these tribal 
villages, small provinces also were created, 
stabilising the life of the Japanese people, 

Protohistoric age 

Parallel with the movement in South 
Korea in the 4th century A D., there was 
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a fltrong* inpvcinecit in the iapanetii^e inlands 
toward unification of the varioae^ tribes. 
This resulted in the aane^ation of trlbsd 
provinces and the establishment of the »o- 
calliid Yamato Court. From the 4th to the 
7th century, arrest mansoiei were conatruct- 
ed in the present day Kana nf ares, and; 
rooma and coffins made of gigantic rocks 
were hoUd inside these msusolei. The shape 
of these ancient tombs were generally 
dotne'shape and semi-spherical. However^ 
after a while, a new type of grave railed 
the Zenjyn KSttn Fjtn or o tomb that had 
a quadrate form In front and a semi- 
^jpherlcaJ form behiDd came into vogue. 
These are the splendid maaaolei character- 
iatic of the 4th and Mb century and which 
were decorated with (clay figures) 

and surrounded by large moata. From the 
0th to the 7th century, quadrate mausolei 
began to make their appearance. These 
are considered to have been the result of 
new influonces from the Asian continent. 
However^ the side-cave gnivcs dug out of 
the sides of mountains which appeared later 
are not found in the continent 

Among the ornaiaenta buried in ancient 
grave-s w^re caps, girdle ornaments, shofia 
and earrmgfi made of gold, silver and 
alloys aa well ae iron a wo r da, spears, arrow¬ 
heads, agricultural and hand tcola. Abo 
found in the graves were curved jewels 
imagatatfia}^ tubular jewels 
hexahedral gems ifem^auia), round gems 
imarutaj}}^} and small jewels 
made of such materia! as jasper, agate, 
quartz and glass. CreacentTsbaped Jewels 
for neckwear made of jaideite were parti¬ 
cularly valuable in those days and are found 
ojily in Japian and the southern part of 
Korea, 

As for containers and eating utenslLs, 
hard earl henAvares were used, and the oneii 
unearEhened in Julian are exactly the same 
as thoso found in Pakch^p Inna and Sllla 
ill Korea, proving without doubt that Japan 
and Korea were within the same eulttira] 
sphere and both had intimate cultural in- 
tercoiirse with each other. This was of 
eourse a genuine iron age and aside from 
superior iron weapons, the fact that there 
were many cosl iron wares and took pro¬ 


duced merits special mention, and these 
iron wares were made by specioj techniques 
which were not seen until the midcilc ages 
in Europe, Greece and Rome. 

Historic age 

During the Aauka-Nara Era {592-7S&)p 
new cultures from the A^ian continent w'cre 
introduced into Japan by the influx of a 
great number of Koreans as well os inter¬ 
course with the Chinese dynasties of Sul 
and T^ang. The introduction of Buddhi,™ 
accompHnied by the custom of cremation 
by burning alao changed the object of study 
of archaeology. Continental-styled (Chinese- 
slyled) shflnes, palocea, temples, buddhist 
images, buddhkt altar fittings, ash jlftra+ 
and roof ttlei^ became valuable materials 
to know the culture of that period. The 
Chinese-atyded palutmgs, carvings, gold 
and silver works, lacquer works and textile 
fabrics preserved to this da>* in the 
in and the Hon’fi-ji Temple, etc,* came up 
to a considerable number* 

Relations with the A^ian 
cojitinent 

Since the Japanese arthipelaga is located 
on the eastern edges of the Asian continent, 
ooe must look at the countries surrounding 
Japan if one is to seek the origin of Japa¬ 
nese culture. Japanese archaeologists have 
mde many noteworthy atudies in this field 
in Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, Sakhalin 
and Formosa. Particularly important wise, 
anchaeologieally, is the Japanese studies of 
wall paintings and ancient tombs in Ro- 
rang [lOS B. C,—313 A. Dj In northern 
Korea, Lyan-tong [225 A.D.s In 

Manchuria and Kokur^^u (300 A.P.—600 
A.D, [ in Korea, 

The following list includes some of the 
more promineiit archaeDlogists in Japan. 

Tokyo Univerflity 

Prof, Koma! Kazuchika (Oriental archae¬ 
ology* partkalarly Cbmese archaeology^ i 
Lecturer Yahata [ebiro (Japanese archae- 
liarticiilflrly th&l of the Stone Age \ 
Lecturer Yannmouchl Sugao ( „ > 
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Prof. Eg^mi Nftmio | Oriental archfleologyr 
particularly central and west Aalan ar- 

ehaeology } 

Aaat. Prof. Seklno Tnlceshl (OrientaJ ar- 
^haeology, particularly Chineae archae- 
olofry) 

Kyoto linLvmity 

Prof. Umeham Sueji (Oriental and Japa¬ 
nese archaeology, particularly Chinese 
archaeology) 

Aast Prof. Arimitsu K^'okhi (Japanese and 
Korean archaeology i 

Lecturer Kobayashi Yukio (Japanese ar¬ 
chaeology) 

Prof. Mu rata Ka^onosuke {World archae¬ 
ology, particularly Oriental archaeology] 

Prof. Mizuno SeEichi (Oriental archacolofy, 
particularly Chinese arcbaeoli^gjO 

Prof, Xagahlro Toshlo (Oriental archae¬ 
ology^ particularly artiatic archaeology) 

T^hoku University 

Prof, ltd Xnhuo (Japanese arcbaealDgyj 
KyQjahii University 

Aa&t. Prof. Kagamiyama Takeshi f Japa¬ 
nese archaeology') 

Yamagata University 

Prof. Kashlwagura Rydkichl (iapanese ar- 
chaeolngj') 

Gumma University 

Prof. Ozaki Kisao (Japanese archaeology) 

Tokyo Univemity of Ediicatlop 

Prof. Sogi Isamu (World archaeology, par¬ 
ticularly Oriental archaeology) 

Tokyo Arts University 

Prof. Fiijita Ryosaku (Japanese and Ori¬ 
ental archaeology, particularly Korean 
and Manchurian archaeology) 


Hiro^binia University 
Prof, Matsazaki Toshlkazu (Oriental ar¬ 
chaeology, particalarly Chinese archae¬ 
ology J 

Tokyo ^fatlonal Museum 
Ur, lahida Mosaku (Japanese archaeology, 
particalarly Buddhist archaeology > 

Ur. Hanada Yoahlto (Japanese and Oriental 
archaeolEjgy) 

National Commission for Protection 
of Cultural Properties 
Dn Saito Tadasu (Japanese and Korean 
archaeology, particularly on ancient 
graves) 

Osaka University 

Tsunoda Fumie (Weetern and Japanese ar¬ 
chaeology) 

Melji University 

Prof, Goto Shulchl (Japanese archaeology* 
particularly on ancient graves) 

Prof. Sugihara Sdsuke (Japanese archae¬ 
ology, particularly that of the Stone Age) 

Kelo University 

Asst, Prof, Shlmiiu Jimzd (Japanese ar^ 
chacology) 

Waseda University 

Aast. Prof. Takiguchl Hiroshi (Japanese 
archaeology) 

Kokugakuin University 
Prof, filguchl Klyoyuki (Japanese archae- 
oloiryl 

Kansai Univenity 

Prof. Suenaga Hasao (Japanese archaeolo- 

6F> 

DBshisha University 

Prof. Sakasumc Nakao (Japanese arcbae- 
ology, particularly that of the Stone Age) 


Geography 


Development smd system 

The science of treography In Jap^n can 

ho traced back to the Sth century when the 
first so-caHed fudnki or topography of v^arJ- 
oua provinces in the country were compiled. 
Five of these topographical works have been 
.brought down to the present era. 


These geograpbica] compllatlonSp together 
with the historical Ko/iH, the Nih&n3h&ki 
and the Juridical TaihB-riUnr]f6 indicate 
the cultural level of Japan in its formative 
period when the country was emerging 
from a diversified to a udlfled entity. 

Intercourse between this country and 
Korea, Manchuria and China waa already 
in progress around the 2iid! and 3rd eentu- 
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ry, and with the Lntrodtictiaii af Buddhism 
La the Gth ceBtury, people io Japan had al¬ 
ready been aware of the existence of India 
and Persia. However^ it must be admitted 
that it was not until the 17th centuri' that 
any book pertain in s: to world Breosfraptiy 
bad existed in this countiry. 

However^ ever since the compilation of 
the above-meatjoned ffeoBrnphicaJ books 
called fndokif similar books have been 
pnbtiabed in practically every era. 

These books were published in particular¬ 
ly great nnmbere after the 17th century 
during the Edo Era by the Shogunate and 
various lords of the provinces in the coun¬ 
try who concentrated on the compilation of 
topography, and travelogues. The contents 
of these geograpbicnl books were also on 
a high leveL 

Japanese geography and the knowledge 
of things pertaining to geography w'ere 
brought In chiefly from China in olden 
daySp but with the advent of modern timcs^ 
the Influence exerted by European science 
was great. 

During the 16th centuryi European-made 
ter rest lal globes and world maps ^vere stud¬ 
ied by Japanese scholars. Even after 
when Japan was out out from the rest of 
the world, geography hooka and world maps 
w^ere brought Into the country by the Dutch 
and the Chinese either directly or indirect* 
ly^ There also existed diaries of Japanese 
who had been marooned on foreign lands 
oa well &3 documents concerning the investi¬ 
gation of foreigners who had been ship¬ 
wrecked on the coasts of this country. 

The explorations of Sakhalin by the 
Japanese around the end of tho 18th cen¬ 
tury have resulted In auhieveinente superior 
to thoae made by Europeans or Americana 
at that time. 

With the opening of Japanese porta to 
the world in 185d, modem Japanese geo* 
graphy Anally took form due chiefly to 
Western influences. 

Education and research 

Geography as a subject in the curricula 
of Japanese fiohoola held a very important 
position. Even in nniveraities^ lectures m 


geography bad been carried out from the 
very beginning, but it was not until after 
the 1900-3 that scholars majoring In tbia 
Bubject were trained and fostered. Before 
that, higher normal acboola were the only 
place w'herc geography teachers were tra¬ 
ined. ConsequenLlyt the teaching und re- 
eearch on this subject in higher schools 
were not tot) distinctly classifled. 

On the other hand* however, there were 
many middle school teacbers who carried 
out intensive studies on the geography of 
The place W'here their schools were located. 

However* in the year 160G, a lecture 
course on geography was opened in the 
history course of the Literature Faculty' of 
Kyoto Imperial Cniversity and later in 1918p 
the geography course in the Science Faculty 
of Tokyo Imperial tTniversity became in¬ 
dependent of the geology course. 

At present, every university In Japan 
has a geography course^ and in several 
principal governmental as w-el! as private 
institutions, eounses on this subject arc 
available oven In graduate schools- 

The major part of school geography dur¬ 
ing prewar years in Japan wns regional 
geography and the principal geographic 
theory was E.C. Seitiple^B **environmelit- 
alism". 

However* after 1925^ many valuable and 
noteworthy dlasertaticms on geography 
were announced by Japanese scholara. 

The majority of these thesvBi hawever^ 
treated mainly of the form and historical 
development of settJemcata in various part* 
of the country" aa well as the relation be¬ 
tween land uflc and villages^ the distribution 
of industnee and their location and cities 
and papulation. Several tj-pes of books on 
regional geography of various prefectures 
and areas has been published. It can be said 
that these books^ all written In Japanese 
have succeeded In arcomplliihing a pretty 
fair amount of noteworthy work. 

Most of these studies are based on field 
work. CDnsequentlyp the areas covered In 
tho studies are loeatad In Japan and neigh¬ 
boring areas aticb as Korea, Manchuria 
and China where the authors have them¬ 
selves traveled to get the information 
necessary" for their researches. 
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After World War II, atudies qd actual 
coDilitiDna was carried out, but the objecld 
of these studies were limited to antall areas 
and precise and detailed researches on these 
areas were made. However, in large, these 
researches on the actual conditions were 
not much related to geography as a whole 
On the other hand, treaties on the then* 
retical system of geography were compar¬ 
atively few. 

The results of these studios have been 
announced in the following academic 
journals, 

(Is Geographical Review of Japan 
imonthiyl by The Association of Japa¬ 
nese Geographers (atarted in Tol^o, 

[2' Human Geography (bi-monthly) by 
The Society of Human Geography (start¬ 
ed In Kyoto, 1948) 

(3) Others are the Journal of Geography 
(quarterly); Tohoku CeogTephy (quar¬ 
terly) and the New Geography (quarter¬ 
ly)-’ 

Maps 

Maps of cultivated fields were first com¬ 
piled in Japan in the Sib cedtory, A map 
of entire Japan compiled in the bee^idiiinsf 
of the 14th century and attributed to the 
Mongcl^ $tilJ EXiaU to this day. 


The map of the entire cmiotry up to the 
16tli cedtnry was hand drawn and the only 
places Indicated on the map were the vari- 
otifl provinces and their location. 

Huweveri in the ittlddle of the 17th cen- 
tuiTp a map of all the villages of the coun¬ 
try (flcaJe was completed and in the 

beginning of the l^th eeuturyi a very ac¬ 
curate Japanese map was finished bailed on 
modem surveying. This waa the map com¬ 
pleted by Ino Tadataka. 

At present, the GeograpbicaJ Survey 
Bureau of the Construction Mmiatry has 
published Japane.se maps on the scales of 
I, 2(I0 ,OODh 1./50,000 and 1. etc-, as 

well as l^d use maps and class Iflcationa 
maps of topography* contributing much to 
the study of this subject. 

Phi’sical geography 

One school of geofirrapby in Japan start¬ 
ed out from geology. This is physical gs^cK 
graphy which developed Into n modem sci¬ 
ence more quickly than the above mentioned 
human geogrophy. 

The principal themes of the study of 
physical geography are gcomorphologyi 
climatology and precipitationH Studies in 
these fields have netted high level reaulis, 
(refer to the paragraph on physical geo¬ 
graphy in the article entitled '"natural scl* 
encea”* 


Sociology 


Outline 

The first course Ln sociology w^as opened 
In the early part of the Molji Era in Tokyo 
University which was the only institute of 
higher learning existing then in this 
country* 

Howeverk with the establishment of 
nmneroua other colleges in Japank chairs 
of sociology were established in increasing 
numbers suil at present the study and devel¬ 
opment of this subject In this country is 
second only to that of the United States. 


Transplanter and fDreruTLnei"s 
of sociology 

The firat scholar to Introduce sociology 
into this country can be said to be Nishi 
Amane tl8£9^57}. Nlshi* after returning 
from study in the Netherknda (from i860 
to IdfiS), gave the first lecture on Augnale 
Comte^s positive philosophy at hl3 private 
boarding school called the in 1870. 

The second to lecture on this subject in 
Japan was Prof. Ernest F* Fenollosa 
American) of Tok^'o Univer- 
fttty, who from September 187B lectured on. 
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sociologrj* centering on Herbert Spencer at 
the university. Thia wns the first official 
lecture on sdeiDlofry in a univeraity in 
Japan^ 

The third truiiMpInnter of sociology wag 
FroL Toyama Shoichi (1848-1900) who 
later became the president of Tokyo Uni¬ 
versity. Toyatnu lectured on socMogy cen¬ 
tering on Herbert Spencer from September^ 
1831. 

As far ua this country ii concertied, Prof. 
Toyama has been known as the father of 
aociology\ He was the man principally 
responsible for injecting into the chair of 
sociology, Tokyo University, the school of 
positive sociology. 

The second pioneer in sociology was ProL 
Ariga Nagao i I860—1921 i, a student of 
Prof. Penolloua. Ho was the first one to 
publish a bemk on sociology made up of 8 
volumes entitled ''Sociology" <138*1^41. 

The third furcrunnor was Prof, Kntu 
Hiroyuki (1836-1916 i, president of Tokyo 
Univeniity who wrrote such books on sociob 
Ogl" as "'Sociology in GeneruP\ ClBQl^n 
'^Struggle for Right of Strong Man'\ 
(1893), and "‘Evolution of Moral and Law", 
(1894). He lectured on aocjolDg>' of ego- 
iaia buged on social Darwinism. 

Growth of theoretical sociology 

Prof. Tukebc Tongo 11871-1944) who waa 
a disciple of Frof» Toyamiu taught Bociol^ 
ogy at Tokyo University from 189? to 1922 
and during this time compiled a vest sys¬ 
tem of synthetic sociologj- with the publish¬ 
ing of his "'General Sociology" (4 volmnee, 
1905-181 based on A. Comte 

The above-mentioned book was counted 
as one of the intern attcnal books on syn¬ 
thetic sociology in the beginning of the 
20th ceutary but nl presentt it has been 
criticized as a "crude" synihetic sociology, 

HoweveCp Prof. Endo Ryilktchl fl874- 
1046 j another student of Prof. Toyama+ 
came out w'ith his book "Modem Sociology" 
in 1997 and developed the field of psychob 
ogical sociology* Taking a stand opposite 
to that of synthetic sociology, Prof. Endo's 
work approached that of sociology as a 
special science. 


On the other hand, ProL Vaueda Shotnro 
(1373-1946 1 of Kyoto University in his 2 
tr^Cies titled ‘^On Sociology"' and "Critic¬ 
ism and Proposal of Sociological Idea" 
which appeared in the journal '"Annals of 
the Japanese Institute of Soclai Science, I" 
f 1913-19141, not only recognized G* Sim¬ 
mers formal sociology as pure sociology or 
societies as a special science, but nko recog¬ 
nized the possibility as well m necessity' of 
synthetic sociology or sod«to!ug>^ in the 
strict term of the words as one vi“hose 
principles embraces the whole of social lifcp 
Therefore, Prof, Yoneda tried to unify 
these 2 schools of socioJoglee. 

However, one of his most briUiant pupilj 9 + 
Prof. Taknta Yasiima of Osaka University 
refuted synthetjc sociology and advocated 
that sociology was a special science. In 
his book "Principles of SoeioJogy” ^1919), 
Prof* Takata concluded that aociology waa 
the science of human association. 

Present situation of modern 
sociology 

The study of the above-mentioned theo* 
retlcal sociology in JTapan \» getting more 
papular the^e da^^s^^ and |]arailel with thUp 
Special researches attempting to explain 
concrete phenomena in social life ba^ed on 
positive Sociology arc also being actively 
carried out. 

Present Situation of Theoretical 
Sociology 

Infiuenced by the theories advocated by 
Prof* Yoneda and Prof. Takata, the study 
of theoretical uodotogy has seen a big 
growth* Accelerated by Prof, Bayaahi Me- 
gumi^s (Tokyo University) “Study on 
Methodology of G- EimmePs Sociology" 
Cl926) and Prof, Shimmei MagamichPs 
CTohoku University) "Formal Sociology” 
(1928), etc.p the so-called age of criticism 
of formal sociology has arrived in thIa 
country. 

On the other hand, boweverg Prof. Ktira- 
nchi Karuta's r Osaka Iriiiversity J "Cultur¬ 
al Sociology*' 11943) is opposed to formal 
sociology and strcMes cultural eociology as 
that advocated In Germany. 
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Howev^Tp Prof, Mateumoto Jutiicbiro 
fi893r^l94S) Hwai University, dividea 
^nociety [nto the complex phenomcnu of three 
ekmedts—process, ^revup, and culture,—and 
attempted to systematize ajiithetic sociolo¬ 
gy. Amcn^ bia boohs are ^Trinciples of 
SocioIog 3 ^^‘ '^Sociology of Groups* 

< 11 ^ 371 , and '"Principles of Cultural SocL 
uloiry^^ n&30). 

Prof. Odaka Kuoio of Tokyo University 
not only recognizea pure sociology as a 
tipeclal science hut aUo advocate# the pos- 
Eibllity and necessity of aynlhetic socioiofy 
based on the principle# of the former, and 
have stressed the unification of the two. 
This has been advocated in Prof. Ddaka'a 
**XattiTe and Subject of Sociology’’ publish- 
ed in 1949. 

Ever since the German Emil Lcdercr 
came to lecture at Tokyo University «19^3- 
25 > on Max \\'ebei^s i50CioIogj% the etudy of 
Weber became popular among the aocioL 
oBists in this country. The effect of the 
study of MaLv ’^Veber is playing on basiic 
theories of sociology in this country can¬ 
not be discounted. Among the books pub¬ 
lished in this held are: Prof, Okada Yu- 
I. Tokyo UnivorHity of Education) 
'"Understanding Sociology"" 1 1949; and 
Prof. Odaka's "Prolegomejia to Methodology 
of Suclal Science’' {l^BQ u 

Present Situation of Special Re¬ 
searches on Positive Sociology 

The forerunner to the study in this 
field is Prof. Toda Teiid <1587-1965}. lie 
lectured on sociology at Tokyo University 
from 1922 to 1947. it was Prof. Toda 
who advocated social research methods and 
helped to reinforce the traditional positive 
sociology mt the tmiveralty. HI# two fa- 
mous books* ^'Study of Family'* tl92!@l and 
"Structure of Family” (1949), accelerated 
the special study of positive socio1o£^. 

After the war^ the induction of various 
technique^) from the United Statei^i concern¬ 
ing the positive method# of American soci- 
olog>' have also helped much tn activate the 
special study on positive sociology in this 
country, and these resear(ihes form the 
eharacteriritlcs of Japanese sociology' today. 
Principal works in the field are as follows: 
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(1) Sociology of Family and Rural Soc¬ 
iology 

HokkaidS Univeraity’a Prof. Suzuki El- 
taro's "Trlnciptes of Japanese Rural Soci¬ 
ology". Tokyo Educatrion University’s FroL 
Ariga Kizaomon’a ^"Family System and 
Tenant System in Japnn"t Tokyo Universi¬ 
ty*# Prof. Fukulake Tadoahrs ^"Social 
Character of Rural Society in Japan^". 

With an object aimed at clarifying the 
structure of Japanese society, numerous 
Japanese soelolDgista are carrying on posi¬ 
tive researches on the family system, joint 
body of branch families and farming vil¬ 
lages. The result# of their re^earchea are 
ajao many. 

I il l Urban Socioloin’ 

Tokyo Metropolitan University"# Prof* 
laomiira Elichi'a "Urban Sociology'" L l953i. 
(Ui) Sociology of Population 
Prof, Hayaahi Megumi’a ’'Theory of 
Population*", tlS^OL and "Topulation of 
Agricultural Family in Japan^" (19401. 

Sociological studies on the great pressure 
of increasing population in post-war Japan 
are being carried out actively^ 
civ) Industrial Sociology 
Influenced by ATnerlcan industrial soci¬ 
ology after the last war, the study of this 
subject in Jiipon ha# grown suddenly popu¬ 
lar. Prof. Odaka ha# written a book entitled 
‘‘Scjcncc of Human Relation in tndiifltry*". 
(v) Sociology of Religion 
A#at, ProU Naito Kanji of Kyushu Uni¬ 
versity has published a book ''Religion and 
Economical Ethics (Sociology^ Annal# of 
Japan SocEoJogicaJ Society^ VoL VIII, 1931 ) 
which deal# particularly in the sociological 
atvdy of the worldly oacetlclsm in the Shin 
sect 

(vi i Scx^iology of Law and Sociology of 
Moral 

In the year 1947, the Japanese Aaaocia- 
tlon of Sociology of L^w wo# tuaugurated 
and Prof. Kaw'oshlma Takeyoahi of Tokyo 
Udivertflty announced hi# atudy on the 
"Famillstic Structure of Japanese Society” 
in 104^. The atudy on aciciology of mural 
and criminal loeiDlogy became more and 
mure popular oiler the Inal war. 

\ vii} Educailoiial Sociology and Sociology* 
of Fhysica] Sociologjr' 


STO 
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The Japtme^e AeeocmUon of Edua^ticmel 
Sociology wad edt&hlidheEi in 1D48 and study 
on thb subject is being carded out nGtieely 
ce^itering on Frof. Makino Tntaumi of 
Tokj-o Univeraityp RG^carcli of the ai3«JoL- 
of physical cduoitJon Is also being car¬ 
ried pqt aa a part of tbe acSence of physical 
education, 

(viiL> Sociology of JoumiLiii^m 
Prof. Oyaifia Eizd of Rikkyo University 
baa published a book entitled '-Sociology of 
Joumaljam" M051> while the Institute of 
Joumallsm in Tokyo University is now 
carry log on flociological researches on mass 
communication. 

(jx i Sociological Society and Teacbing of 
Sociokgj- 

The Japanese Institute of Social Science 
which wjia estabbahed by 
Prof. Takebc and published 10 voulmea of 
annual reporta. In 1023^ Prof. Toda eatab- 
Jished anew the “Japan Sociological Soci¬ 


ety’' which IB fit III in existence todny^ 
Member total about @00 and Its publication 
ia the ’^Japanene Soelolpgitai Review'^ This 
Society alj^o n mcniber of the Internation¬ 
al Sociological Association (headquarters 
in Ujndon) and also cooperates with the 
Institute International de Spcioiogie 
t Koine 1. It haa executive comtnttfeee 
meinbers to both and sends delegates to 
the eongredsoii of the two. 

In regard to the teaching of eociology In 
universities, the number of schools In which 
undergraduate courses in sociolog-y are 
available 37 in total—itational universities 
16, public universities $, and private uni¬ 
versities 10. 

Postgrodnato courses in sociology are 
available nt 20 universities—national uni¬ 
versities 9, public universities 2 and private 
universities 0. Ifnivemlties that have doc¬ 
tor coursea In sociology number 13—^la- 
tional % public I and private 3. 


Political Science 


The doctrines of governance and political 
thoughts based on Confucianism developed 
on a grand scoJe during 1603-1 @67 when 
the administration of Japan was under the 
Tokugawn Shogunate. And the political 
thoughts of those days stiil linger today 
in the cotin try political world, 

Howen-ert modem political sdenee woa 
first introduced into this country around the 
middle of the t9th century when wesietn 
jwiencea made their inAux here. 

After the otHialled Meiji Restoration 
rlS41-l§T7), democratic principles of 
Britain and Franco flowed into the country 
together with the sudden awakening of 
Jap^m to Western thoughts, and movementa 
for democratic rights became very popular. 

The Gtivernmeul, however, has more in¬ 
terested in establishing n strong govern¬ 
ment rather than democratizing politico, 
so pre^»^ure was put on these movements and 
the principles of the German *'StaatHlehre"* 
wm strongly enforced. 

During the Tnishd Era (1912^1026.1, 
particularly after World War 1, Americaji 
and British democracy became the vogue. 


and at the same time, the Kussian revolu¬ 
tion also played a big role In inimduciiig 
socialism and other Ihoughts into Japan. 

It goes without saying that these 
thoughts were intricately related to the 
rise of labor movenients and the establish¬ 
ment of party politics. 

The Tnisho Era which was called the 
era of Taishb democracy ^vas a period full 
of many schools of thoughts. Political 
science also saw its start in this period. 

Oyamn Ikuo*a (1680-1966) ''Social Foun¬ 
dation of Politics" and Prof. Royama Mosa- 
miebi's (1896- ) "The Duty and Objec¬ 

tive of Political Science" are read even to 
this day and the controversy on the plural* 
istic conception of the state Is a topic of 
everyday talk. 

However^ this Taishd Era was shorty and 
with the advent of the Show'a Era < 1927- 
particularly after the scHcalJed Man¬ 
churian lucid ent, Facism gradually reared 
its ugly head and us a result, nstlonallani 
and militarism piermeated the nation. Con-^ 
sequenLly, democratic thoughts, nut to men¬ 
tion Social is had no room for survivaL 
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These ihoaght* were only furtively men¬ 
tioned in uni%'ersity lectures and at home 
by a few profeesoru and scholars. 

Amcinir the books written durioir this 
period ie Ptof* Nambara Shigeru's < 1889- 
) "The State and Bellgimi''. 

Generally speaking, therefore, political 
science in Japan waa not at a stage^ where 
it could analyse the nation’s politics. It 
was only at a stage where western poUtkal 
theories were reed and digested. 

However, after the end of World War 11, 
political oppression w'as completely elimi¬ 
nated and the freedom of academic research 
was made possible. The first thing that 
caught the interest of political scientists 
and sociologists was the Japanese political 
system known as the Emperor system. It 
was the problem of how the economic 
foundation of the Emperor system had been 
formed, how its ideology' and control over 
the people had been created which caught 
the interest of these scholars and tempted 
them to analyze the system. They were 
strongly influenced by Karl Marx’s “au¬ 
thoritarianism” which had infiltrated into 
Japan before the war, as well as the post¬ 
war Influx of American socio-psychological 
methods and research on social investiga¬ 
tion. 

There was a second problem of how to 
realize democracy in Japan and in what 
form and direction. The influence that the 
policies of the democratization of Japim had 
had on the country's political system must 
be analyzed and problems of how social life, 
mentality and behavior of the Japanese can 
be adapted to demuentcy must also he 
studied. 


The Occupation policies w'ere widely criti¬ 
cised not only by Marxists but aiag by the 
general public. 

There is a third problem of what change* 
had occurred in Western thoughts on demo¬ 
cracy and what was the political proem 
demncracy took in Western countries. 

Consequently, studies must be made on 
the pressure group*, labor union*, political 
parties, parliaments and other organizations 
as well aa the role of politics and the form 
of viirioua leaderships in these Western 
democracies in order to make perspicuous 
the same things In this country. 

The fourth problem is the analyzing of 
intemationalpolitica. Thisbecomesan ob¬ 
ject of study from the point of the relations 
between dameittic political leadership and 
foreign policies, from the point of national¬ 
istic movements, and from the viewpoint of 
the historical changes in modem intema- 
tlonal politics. 

Various new research methods have been 
adopted after the war and many studies on 
Japan’s politics have been accomplished. 
However, the political unsoundness in Japan 
theie past 10 years haa been verj' great and 
political ficientlflta in this country have 
been confronted with numerous realistic 
problems. 

Therefore, together with the analyxing 
of reality, these political scientists are 
forced to be involved in the correlation be¬ 
tween different ideologies. WTiether this 
political lack of stability in Japan will prove 
favorable to the growth of political science 
in this country or whether it will be a draw¬ 
back, depends wholly on the earnestness of 
the scholars studying this science. 


Jurisprudence 


J urispmdenct itB a tfci^iice did utyi cxiAt 
in Japan udtlL the Melji HeAtorutioii of 
1S68. The only similar waa Confu- 

dian etbicA which took up tho problem of 
how the feudal ovorlordii shotiJd adinmi^ter 
thoir domain. 

But around the end of the TokuffHwn Era, 
there appeared sch<ilnrs w'ho started study¬ 


ing Wfestera flociolog> ^ These were the per¬ 
sona that sowed the seeds of jurisprudence 
in Japan- 

In the year 13S2^ two Japanese schoBars,! 
Nishi Amane i lS2?&-189‘iJ *md Tsuda Shin- 
do went to Loiden Unlversltj' 

in the Netherlands and studied IndlvMual- 
Ifltic natural law theory' from Simon Vis- 
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serin It was these hi'o who came back and 
iQtroduced this theory into Japan and which 
trnve rise to the study of Jurisprudence. 

Durinff the Meiji Era <1863^1912) liber¬ 
alism flowed Id from France and Britain 
and due Ui its infitiencet a democratic move¬ 
ment arose which resulted in the institution 
of the so-called Meijt Constitution in 1S89. 

However, the Meiji Constitution itself as 
well as the civil law which was enacted in 
1896. were more or less imitations of their 
German counterparts. 

In the beginntnjr of the Meiji Era, Kato 
Hiroyukl (1836-191®) introduced the Ger¬ 
man "‘mig^ht theory" and advocated the 
right of the strongest. However. Hotsumi 
Nobushige (1856-1926) studied the Bri¬ 
tish empiricaJ jurisprudence and tnduenced 
by Herbert Spencer, pubiiahed his book 
“The Evolution of Law”, 

Because the law system of the Meiji Era 
was baaed upon the written law system of 
Germany, the study of the theory of the 
interpretation of law became popular while 
on the other ham], the study of the Ameri¬ 
can and British eciiamon law look a accon- 
dary position. 

The thcorj' of the interpretHtion of Jaw 
in Japan waa completed by the eotebJned 
work of many scholar*, but among these 
acholnra, the theory of Hatoyama Kldeo 
(18S4—19461 on the interpretation of civil 
law was outstanding, 


The demucratie movomimt in Japan in¬ 
creased strongly from the end of the Meiji 
Era through the Taishd Era (1912-1026 J 
and efforts to govern the land by a parlia- 
mentaiy system under the Meiji Consti¬ 
tution was conUnued. In order to set up 
this system, it was Jiece».sar3- that a political 
theorj' which justifies that politics was 
based on the Diet and that legislaturv be 
the stanclard of the admlnistration be de¬ 
veloped. 

This reie was accomplished by Minobe 
Tatsukichi (1873-1948). Minobe adopted 
Georg JeIUnek*s ‘The Theory of the State 
as Juridical Person" and advocated that the 
Emj^ror was only an organ in the adminis¬ 
tration of the state. He was the one that 
first Opened the path to a d(Hiiocrntic Diet 
by interpreting the ConsGtution In this 
manner. 

However with the advent of the Shwa 
Era the powtr of tlie politicu] 

parties saw a fiydden ^Eump whiJo tJmt of the 
rnilitaj^' increased fiving tvay to an I ho r its- 
rianiBtie interprelation of the ConBtltutEon 
v^hich held that the Ernperor was- ssncro- 
ThiiB Minobfi^s Orsran Thetfr^' wsit 
fiercely sttaeked by the authorilariaas who 
tried to wipe it out of exiatente- Further^ 
more, AiithorJiRrianiisni centeriiiE on Em¬ 
peror worship combined with the miULoj:^- to 
fin ally bHni; the World War II over the 
heads of the Japajiese people. 


Economics 


A.^ far aA the prmelploa of econamica ore 
coacemed, the study in this field in Japan 
from the Meiji Era to recent days hns be™ 
concentrated in the Introdiiction of eco¬ 
nomic thctiries from abroad. The drat to be 
imported to Japan waa the British atillta- 
rian economics and the French liberallstjc 
and materisJjfitic ecoaDmica, floweA'or* 
from the middle of the Meiji Era up to the 
be^nninjT of the Taishd Era^ econoiuics 
represented by A. Warner and G. Schmolior 
of Germany came into vogae* 

However, after the end of World War 1, 
the wcakne&H of this sehooL of economics 
was exposed when Japanese capitalism be¬ 


came an actunJ problem. It was taken over 
by the iinrxiaa school of ecgnomics which 
had been imt Imported and widdy dissemi¬ 
nated, 

Marian econoinicB, however^ was in stiff 
opposition to the ic-callcd marirLnoi utility 
«hoal of economics which had been Intro¬ 
duced Into this country around the snme 
time as the former, but with the oixurrence 
of the China Incident (19S7> it diaap- 
ptfired from the lecture haJis of universities 
aa well as research moms and its place was 
taken by aubjecUvlnm which contltiued till 
the end of World War IL However, the 
theory of eubjecticism at that time not 
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thH of original form bot that of S^hum- 
poteri A+Ch Figoxij T.M. Keynes am! other 
^hoLars of the so-callod neo-clBssic srhodJ. 

Mention mpet be made here of the intro¬ 
duction of the Biitiab classic fichool of oco- 
nomicd. British economic theories Intro¬ 
duced into this country during the begin- 
ing of the Meiji Era were that of J.S. 5liJl, 
Hp Faucet representing cammon economics, 
and with several exceptions, the orlgtaaJ 
classical school of economicn as represented 
by A. Smith and D. Ricardo was not directly 
introduced into this countryp 

It can be said that this was because 
Japan^s capital ism saw a singular growth 
and Japan did not have a classieal age in 
its ecoiiDtnic development. 

The above mentianed paragraphs are a 
brief outline of Japan's economic theories^ 
but after World War IL the study of Mar¬ 
xian ecopomicif increased suddenly and in 
the fields concerning the theories of re¬ 
production, value and land rent, Japanese 
theories todays no longer depend on Imported 
theoricF^. 

The so-called modem economics repre- 
ficnied hy the Cambridge School has also be¬ 
come suddenly popular !□ Japan. 

At the present moment, Marxian eco¬ 
nomics and modam ecoiTomlcs comprise two 
big currents of economic Judies in this 
country* 


in regard to the tendency of modern oeo- 
nomlc analysis in this couoLry after W^orld 
War !l, the biggeat indnence was brought 
about by J.M. Keynes. He was responsible 
directly or indirectly for the development of 
national income analysis and econometrics 
whkh have come to have imporiEml signifi¬ 
cance in this country today. 

Also as a result of the influence of Key¬ 
nes^ the foUowing may be pointed out: 

CD The improvement in the quality of 
^bolars study lag economics as well as the 
furtherance of International exchange In 
the field of economics 

(2) Importance has been placed on the 
tie-up of the principles of economics and 
that of atatisticaj research. Government 
ofiicefi are adopting social accounting and 
inpiit-ontput tables. 

The fact that scholars in this country 
have adopted the Mac roe Economic Model, 
Inter InduRtrial Analysis* linear Program- 
mJng^ Activity Analysis, etc* and are tadtl- 
Ing the problems of production* distribution 
of resources^ employ men l, economic fiuclu- 
atioriB, economic growth and others, means 
that the tendencies mentioned in (2) have 
bome actual fmit and that they have quall- 
ficatlniiii in them that are elective in eco¬ 
nomic planning as w'eU os predicting future 
ecEmomic cemrses. 


Statistics 


Statistics in pre-war Japan 

Statistics as one of the social sciences had 
two cbaracteriitlc tendencies in pre-war 
Japan. One was the tendency to pay more 
attention to methodology and history' be¬ 
cause of the influence of the German school 
of eUilistics, and the other was the streaslng 
of etatlsLical analysis due to the infiuence 
of Brliiidi-Ameriain statistics. 

The German school of statistics woe first 
Introduced into this couQtiy during the 
Meijf Restoration by Japanese scholars 
studying the Dutch language and science. 


Soon after, the works of C. Schmolkr, G- 
RumeUn, G^P. Knapp, E. Engel, A. Wagner* 
F, Zljcek and others were Introduced In¬ 
to Japan, but the writings of the German 
statistic Ian G- von Mayer greatly influenc¬ 
ed a large number of Japanese siutfaticlans. 

The pioneer in the field of stHtlatics in 
Japan was Pr. Tabmo twasEaburo i 1870- 
1#^^} of Tokyo University w^hose lectures 
on atatistJC® from indS were based on von 
Mayer's Gertnati School cf statistical 
Dr. Tnkaiio probed deeply into cLaftsical 
Certnaa slatiatics, but hm most important 
works concerned that of the application of 
statistics to the working class. 
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Dr, TfUcHiip"!i "'Tiinkjahima Family Budget 
Survey'^ which waafmlJibed In 1917. is can- 
?^idercd thp first family survey in Japan. 
Two characteristic works of this Geraan 
school of statistics should be meniinned here. 
One was that advocaleii by Dr. Ninagawa 
Torazo of Kyoto University who theorized 
on the flo-caJlcd ’^So3;iale Masse^'* tl) and 
the other was the interpretation made by 
Aristaw^a Hlromi concerning the dialectic 
cflLiiiality of '"SoziaJe Masae'*, <2>, 

The infill ence of the British-American 
School of statistica came from the works of 
K Pearson, E.Y. Edgeworth* A. L, Bowley, 
•G.U, Yuk* L Fisher, W.C. Mitchell* W.M. 
PerHoiis and others* 

Particularly the method of K. Pearacn‘s 
frequency dLitributioii and correlation aa 
well as the Dfiethod of Harvard's economic 
barometer in relation to time aenes analy¬ 
sis proved to be the base of the Britkh- 
American School of atatieatlcs. 

The worka of the Japanese Kholara of 
this school were prirnarlly on demography h 
index numbers anwJysIs and family budget 
analysL^. A fine example can be found in 
the works of Dr. Morita Yuzo (3>* 

However, no matter what school of statis¬ 
tics the scholar's of pre-war Japan advo- 
catedp the base of their theories was In 
■"Madisenlieobachtong"^ and the principal 
rcik of statistical method was ''descriptive”. 

Statistics in post-war Japan 

After the war* however, the field of s.tatis- 
tics in the social sciences saw great devel¬ 
opments and became many phased. The 
chief reason was doc to the introduction 
and development of British'-American sta¬ 
tist iers and economies, particularly mathe- 
ntiiUcal statistics and econometrics which 
had bccii interrupted during the war. 

Mathematics] itatistk helped much to de¬ 
velop the random sisinpHng theory and the 
theory of deilgn of experiment. Although 
studies on Bowley'a random sampling had 
been carried out during pre-WTir days, with 
the exception of n few mathematical statis¬ 
ticians, there was little Interest in the 
theory that advocated a strict differentia¬ 
tion of population aiid sample. 


It was not until after the war that thie 
method was adopted in the aurtey of social 
affairs. Although this method still leaves 
a lot of unsolved problems theoretically as 
well as from the point of applicatioUp yet it 
has seen great devebpment after the war in 
its application to actual aui-veys. 

The mathenuitica] atati&ticians suhktcd 
the original descriptive statistics and advo¬ 
cated stochastics anew. The pioneers in 
this field are Dr* Masuyama Holosahtird snd 
Dr. Kitagawa Toshio of Kyushii Uni vers it;^' 
M) both of whom obtained good results 
from the application of this theory to the 
survey of the Hiroshima atomic bombing 
casualties. 

This tendency created a controversy on 
whether statistics is descriptive or itifer- 
ence, and this issue la still without clarifica¬ 
tion to this day. It can also be mentioned 
that this field contributed in developing the 
theories and nppflcatlan of quality control 
and marketing research* 

The study of econometrics Is now open¬ 
ing up a new field in statistics together with 
the study of the theory of decision func¬ 
tion. operating research and linear pro¬ 
gramming which had been developed by 
Ncyman. Pearson and Wald. 

Eccinometrica hns also furthered the sam¬ 
pling methods of national income* ttocial 
accounting, input-output table, etc. Al¬ 
though the OBtimation of the natlond in- 
come (□) had been done by Dr. llijlkata 
Masami and the Statistical Bureau of the 
Prime Minister's Office before the war* data 
aa well as the melhod of estimatioa was not 
precise. 

After the war^ the methods of S* Kumet# 
and the U:S. Department of Cotmnerce were 
studied and the annual estimation of the 
Economic Planning Agency ^vas started. 

With the Ifitroduction of Leontkfs 
method* the Ministry' of Intematioiiai Trade 
and Industry also began computatton on in¬ 
put-output tables. 

Post-war statistics In this country iu 
based on many standpoints—descriptive sta- 
tktics^ stochoaticBt and eeonoinetriL'!i—“hot 
from the point of view of this countrT*^ eci>- 
notnk actuality as weU as available data, 
the question of how far sampling methuda 
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<can be devdopeii lo Japan witi have to be 
left to the future, 

J^otes (1) Omline of StatistieB (1&S4^ 

(2) Outline of Statletica (1946) 

(3) Moa^oring of the l^’luctuiitioa of 


CoiuEilodit^ Prices (1040) AnilyaLa 
of Popiilfttion Increase 0944) 
Syntax of Btadatics 
Ul UademtaitdJnfi Statlatica U949) 
Coitstructmn of National Ineorae 
i im) 


Philosophy 


Phiic^ophy as we now know it was flrat 
Introduced into Japan from Europe in the 
1860*3 right after the 30-called Meiji JEcfl- 
torfition. The Japanese, of course, had 
their original philoiophy—their *'Weltiin- 
-schauunif^ or world outlook*',—-but this 
was based ou Confucianism and Buddhism, 
and it was quite dlilerent from European 
philosophy. 

Japanese philosophy can be divided into 
three stages—the first starting from ita in¬ 
troduction in the IfifiO's up to the cod of 
the First World War, that is, 1918. 

In the first half of the initial atage, phiJo- 
jiophiral thoughts of Britain and France 
were introduced into this countryv repre¬ 
sented by utilitadarisTn and Frcneb politi¬ 
cal thoughts. 

Philosophers in Japan thejs w^ere repre¬ 
sented by Fiikuzawa Yukichi (1834-lfKJlJ, 
Sakae Chomln (1847-19011 and Nish I 
Amane < 18S&-1897ji.^ The word ^"phllosio- 
phy" first appeared in a book wntten by 
Nishi. The role played by these three Japa¬ 
nese philosophers, however, was in lulrodiiC- 
ing thoughla which greatly abetted the 
modernj^lion of society and politics. This 
was particularly so In the case of Fukui-awa^ 

From the latter part of the first stagCp 
however* a more academic study of philoso¬ 
phy WAB carried out and the German school 
of thought in this field became more and 
more popular. In fact, German phUEseophy 
was practically the only type of philosophy 
studied by Japanese BCbolars then. 

The centers of studies were Knnt and 
‘German Idealism together with Neo-Kant 
schcwl of philosophy' and phenomepology. 
Among the pfomitient Japanese philoso- 
phers of thiH age wen? Inoue TeUujiro 
(1855-1941 1 , Kuwnki Genyoku (13T4"lfi4fi) 
and Mfiteuio Seiichi d877-1950 >, 


The reason why the British and French 
echool of thoughts were replaced by German 
philosophy in Japan during this latter stage 
was attributed to the similarity of the 
Japan of the Meiji Era to the Genziany of 
the 18th century- This tendency was in 
Tiiany points similar to the likeness of 
Germany b the I8th century to Brltaiu 
and France, 

Thusi German pbii<Msophy was Introduced 
into Japan under tbese circumstances. 

It ^vHS considered then that by studying 
German philosophy, the Japanese thought 
would become more modem and a ivay 
found to define the Japanese spirit. 

From this standpoint, the Japanese 
managed to create severs! traditional philo¬ 
sophies of their own. This occurred during: 
the period after the First World War and 
up to the end of World War II. This period 
can be considered aa the second stage of 
Japanese philosophy. 

The most representative Japanese philo- 
aopher of this period was Nlshlda Kitaro 
(1870-19451. Hi0 thought was based on 
German philosophy. He accurately under¬ 
stood the philosophical thoughts from 
Leipnitz to Hegel. 

It was Nishida who bad full grasp of the 
reason why German philosophy reached the 
pinnade of modern philosophical thought 
after batGing it out with British and 
Frcpch rationalism, ft was Nkbida, too. 
who based ou German philoBophy* played a 
big role in fostering the JapancHe spiriL 

It must also be pointed out, however, that 
Marxian philosophy aaw ita advent and 
popular! 7 -ation during the latter part of this 
second stage. 

The third stage in Japanese philosophy 
began after Japan^s defeat in World War 
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TT. It was Inevitable that the system of 
Ja]MiTLese philosophy ehpold dlslntergi^ated 
after the defeiiL 

From * certain point of view^ the Japa¬ 
nese was brought back to the Meiji Era^ and 
they bec^atne aware that what they thought 
bad been aEi^^rompUshed long agOp was atlU 
to be completed. 

Japanese pbllosophy during the immedi¬ 
ate years after World War II was in a 
vacuum. The present Japanese phil 04 ophyi 


however, is innueticed strongly by Marxism, 
existentialiKm and logical positleisiTu 
However, there is a deep rooted attitude 
among Japanese philosophers today to 
strive for a fuU undei^tajiding of Euro¬ 
pean tboughta and the British and French 
philosophies are now being taken up and 
studied from n more wider point of view', 

Jn regard to the question of what course 
the Japanese philasophy wdH Lake in the 
future, we are stiH not at a itage to answer 
Lbie question. 


Science of Religion 


The study of religion in Japap dates back 
to the days of the Ernporor Suiko when 
Prince Shbtoku wrote three treaties (Sanpo- 
on llokke i Baddhanna-pundarika;i, 
FatVja 1 %^jnmlukirtlnlrde^a) and ^/idiNOn 
1 .Srimala-i^inhanada 't . 

During the Hcian and Kamakura eras, 
new Buddhism was introduced into Japan 
from the Chinese continent. Also new 
sects of Huddblsiii sprang up within the 
country during these periods and studies 
on Buddhism wt a w'hole were widely carried 
nut. 

The study of the original Japanese re¬ 
ligion called Shinto also saw Its start during 
the Kamakura Era rtimulated by the ia- 
Hux nf Buddhism and other foreign 
thoughts. Scholars of the Kamakura Era 
who engaged in the study of Shinto included 
Ufal>e-no*Kanekata and Watftrai-no-Ieyuki. 

Among the ShJcitd scholars of the Muro- 
maehi Era was Yoshida Kanetomo while the 
Edo Era saw isucb illustrious Shintojsts aa 
Kada-no-A ku maninro, Deguch I N obayoa hi, 
Kamo-ncNMabuchi, Motoori Norinaga and 
ffirata Atautone, 

These acholariit who went under the name 
of Kokugakuaha rJsipane,HC classical schoJ^ 
arai did much to propagato Shinto. 

Although it can be said that the study of 
religion In thin coimtry started compara¬ 
tively early, it was not uotil the ^feijS Era 
that modem and seientidc researches on 
religion were carried out. 

When the flrat university was established 
in Japan in the second year of MelJJ (1860;^ 


ccurset^ on Buddhism under the name of 
Indian philosophy began to be gradually 
adopted. However, it was not until the 
SOth year of Mejji nm* that the study 
of Buddhtafn as we know it today based on 
original Sanskrit and Pali was initiated. 

Among the scbolarn of that period w'ere 
Takakusu Junjird and Ane^nki Masaharu. 
Takakusu, eoon after returning from hta 
studies in Europe, began lecturing on phi- 
lolo(^ at the Tokyo LTalversity. Later he 
also held a course in Sanskrit literature, 
AnesakI on the other hand, taught the sci- 
enee of religion at the Tofc>'o L^niversity 
lifter studying under Max Muller or Bri¬ 
tain. This was in IPOS. 

The study of religion saw rapid progress 
after Ihetsc two pioneers. At preaent, 
cautsea in Buddhism and Indian philosophy 
tim be found in practically Japanese na¬ 
tional and private univeniitiea. The flome 
Biiddhlat sects in thia country have also 
e£>lablishpd their own colleges and: univerBi- 
tlea numbering 5SS in all for the specific 
study of Buddhism. 

Consequently, a large number of em¬ 
inent scholars have come up with atudles 
on Buddhimfi w'hicb are considered some of 
the most outstanding in the world. The 
moBt represcuLative of these Japanese 
Behotans are the afoi'ementioned TakakuBii 
Junjirb* Nanju Bunyu, Sui^uhi DaiseCsu 
3ad Ui Hakuju, Nanjo 1$ the author nf the 
so-called Nun jo Mukitroku^n sort of eti- 
cyrlopedSa on ButldhiBni written in ErigUsIu 
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AmotkE the notable works produced bj 
Japiinc-^c scbele^rs In thi^ Held sre the Shu^ 
■: known abroad a* *'To-kyf> Editiorta"' 
and published in 1BS5) and the tiivts-volume 
I>ai>o (cujnpleted In 13^2 and known 
as the cutopiete collection of BudcThtst 
Siitirast Lawfl and Treaties>. 

Preparations for the repobllcatioi] of the 
pictures of the Tibetan Doiro Kyo is now 
proceeding as well as the compilation of nn 
English Buddhist Encyclopedia In con¬ 
junction with the ^^bOOth anniversary of 
Gautama Buddha which wa» celebrated In 
Ceylon in l^bG. 

If individual reports and books arc taken 
Into conalderattcm, there are a vast number 
of workH by Japiancse acholara on Indology 
which can be coni^idered a^ the pinnacles of 
such efforts in the tvorid todsyi 

A Ride from the studies m Buddhism, re* 
searcheiij on the science of religion are being 
carried out e:rtensively since Anesakl in¬ 
troduced comparative acfence of religion in 
1903. 

Practically all the big DutioDal and 
private universities in this country now 
have courses on the science of reUglon, and 
the fields of study include the comparative 
study of the world's great religious^ Togf^ 
ther with thescp researches on religion in 
line Tvith ethnological and archaeological 
Studies ns well as primitive religion are also 
being carried out by Japanese scholars 
today. 


Turning to the study of SAtnfd^ re¬ 
searches in this field has lagged far behind 
those in Buddhism ever since the Meljl Era+ 
This was due to the fact that Skints was 
not considered aa a religion and missionary 
work had been prohibited. 

However, with the tcmilDatton of World 
War !I, the study of Shinto witnessed a 
sudden reswakenlngj and at the present mo¬ 
ment, there are 3 colleges and tiniversities 
which are dedicated to the study of this 
rdiglom The number of scholars and re- 
sGarchers of Shinto Is showing a graduaJ 
increase of rate. The 4iuallty of research 
on 5h mfd has also gone up. 

The Atudy of the Christianily in Japan 
saw little progress because of the fact that 
Christianity waa prohibited duHug the 
Tokugai^'a Era. Univeraiities in Japan abo 
was late m studying this Held as they 
concentrated chiefly in the study of Bud- 
dhlstn and Indian philosophy. 

Howeven with the establfshment of a 
achool of theology in Sendai, In by the 
reformed denommaticniaL!, researches on 
the Chrintiafiity Vitire gradually taken up 
and today, there is a tii^tal of colleges 
and universities with coursts on this re¬ 
ligion. Most of the big national and 
private universities in the country also have 
courses on the Christianity, The foremost 
Japanese scholar Of the Christianity is 
Uchimura Kanzd^ 


Pedagogics 


The first book entitled “Pedagogics^* was 
published in Japan in 1S&2 by f^awa Shuji 
1 1851-19171* This book CDnlamed a aeries 
of lectures the author heard while he was 
titudying in an Amerkan teachers" school. 

In 1887+ E. Hauskjiecht < ia53-1927> Ger¬ 
man wa.R Invited to teach pedagogics 
at Tokyo University* Since then, the 
study of German pedagogics ia Japan saw 
remarkable progress. Many OermaQ booh^ 
on pedagogy were Iranelated Into the Japa¬ 
nese iDJiguage and the trends in the study 
of thia science in the country were almost 
entirely tovt^ard the German school* 


However, with the introduction of experi¬ 
mental pedagogics from Germany around 
the end of the Meiji Era, a tendency to 
corelate actuality and pedagogics came into 
exiatence and a revision of educationAl 
methods waa advocated* 

With the coming of the Tafshb Era and 
the intnsduction of American educational 
piiychalogy and cdticatlonAl sociology, how¬ 
ever, ft new form of pedagogics ba^ed on 
pO^ftive researches waa advocated by the 
country's seholara. 

These scholars who advocated scientiHc 
studies on education concentrated their ef- 
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forts in ereating: a type of pedagogy 
and a movemeiLt waa started tc aceompiiah 
this objective. 

With the beginning of the Shbwa Era the 
influence of German cultural pedagogics 
I Kultnrpadagogik) and educational science 
(Erziehungtiwissenachaft) was strongly 
felt in this country. 

Scholars in this country who took a criti- 
ciU attitude toward speculative pedagogics 
began to study the problem of education 
from a various angle. In other words, 
they attempted to study this problem by 
corelating education with cultural patterns 
as weU as taklDg up the study of education 
as an histortca! and social reality. 

During the lust war, there were some 
scholars who advocated a '"Japanese pedago- 
gy''" as a part of the thought control policy 
of that time, hut this movement died out 
with the termination of the w'ar* 

After the w'ar, the study of pedagogics 
in Japan was greatly influenced by Ameri¬ 
can studies on education and researches on 
the psychological and social aepects of 
education advanced considerably in this 
country, bringing about a complete change 


from the studies made in this Add during^ 
prewar years. 

It must thus be admitted that the in¬ 
fluence fdt in Japan by the American 
method of Bcientiflc studies on the problems 
of education was indeed great. 

Consequently, In order to carry out sci¬ 
entific Studies on education, the problem of 
new types of relative scieacca came up, and 
based on these new tj'pes of sciences, ^hol- 
arSi began to complete their own sysstems in 
their own respective field of studies. 

For example, aside from educational psy¬ 
chology' and educational sociology* aystem- 
utic studies are now being made by Japa¬ 
nese scholars in the fields of school pedago¬ 
gics, aocial pedagogies, physical education 
Soviet books on pedagogics have alao been 
introdueed into Japan recently and studies- 
are being made on the educational systems 
of socialist eountnes. 

However, the long influence of Germain 
pedagogics In this country wiH be difficult 
to be replaced easily by positive pedagogIcfL 
The most important problem now facing 
scholars of pedagogics in this country ia tc> 
unify these two achools of thought into one 
complete syatem. 


Psychology 


Present situation 

Researches in psychology are being car¬ 
ried out in many fields in Japan, and 
acholnrs here have obtained a high level of 
results. 

The center of the study of psychology iu 
Japan, however. Is general and experimen¬ 
tal psychologyp reflecting the development of 
the histor)' of scientific psychology. 

Among the studies m ^perimentai pay- 
ehology, the moat widely carried out ia in 
the field of visio-perception, Reanlta of 
researches in this field have been acclaim¬ 
ed as eciual to tho^ made by European and 
American psychologists. 

On the other hand, however, studies In 
audio-paycholog^’ is still in an infant stage 
and works in this field have nothing much 


to show, qualitatively and quantitatively^ 
compared with other fields of psychology^ 
However, studies in the fields of learn¬ 
ing and memory, particularly researches in 
the learning using animals as experimental 
materials* is popular and aecond only to the 
study of perception. Some valuable studies 
have been made in this field. 

Studies in regard to selective behavior, 
comparative actions^ predictions, and think¬ 
ing also have attained s^ome fruitful results 
although the re.^ulta are smalK 
Researches in feeling* and emotlont how¬ 
ever, are scarce. 

All these psychological studies are pre¬ 
sently being carried out at universities ^th 
national and private. Among the uni¬ 
versities which have obtained comparative¬ 
ly good results are Tokyo Uoiversity, Kyoto 
University* Hokkaidfi University, Tdhoku 
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University. Ttikyo University of Education, 
Keio Universityp Nagoya Univereltyp Osaka 
University^ Kwansei Gakuin University and 
Kyushu University. 

StudleSi in other departments of psychol¬ 
ogy which are being made rather widdy 
are those in devdopmental psychology^ pay- 
chology of personality^ social psychology, 
clinical psy chology * educational psychology* 
industrial psychology and criminal pay- 
chology. 

The study of child and adolescence psy¬ 
chology in the field of developmental psy¬ 
chology ia also being carried out widely in 
conjunction with odueational psychology. 
Researches on mental testa are also being 
made hy Japanese psychologists. 

The centers of these atudie^ are Tokyo 
Uni vers I ty^ Tdhoku Universityj Kyoto Uni- 
versity, Tokyo University of Eduealion. Na¬ 
goya Upiveraity and Hiroshima Universityp 
which all have facultis of education. 
Among institutes other than universitieB 
which are carrying out studies in these 
fields Is the National Educational Research 
Institute. 

The study of psychology of personality 
and clinical psychology is becoming rapidly 
popular in recent days, particularly at 
Waseda and Nihon Universities. The Ka- 
tionnl Mental Hygiene IiLStitute also haa 
made remarkable progress In researches in 
this field. 

A relatively large fimaunt of researches 
in group dynamics and communication In 
the filed of social paychology have been 
made while in the case of popular opinion 
study, the Popular Opinion Scientifie So¬ 
ciety have attained some %'nluable results. 

Studies on industrial psychology was 
very popular In the past but today the 
situation is reversed. Howeverj, reaearches 
on prufeasionaL aptitude^ working morale 
and training have contributed some valu¬ 
able results. The centers of these studies 


are Rikkyd (St Pauls') University and the 
Ljibor Scientific Institute 

The representative psychological society 
in Japan ia the Japanese Psychological As¬ 
sociation. There are about 1,300 members 
in the asaociation at present Other pay- 
chologieal aocieties include the Society for 
Applied Psychology, Society for Animal 
Psychology and the Society for Educational 
Psychology* etc. 

The Japanese Psychological Association 
publishes the "Japanese Journal of Psy¬ 
chology'' and the "Japanese Faychological 
Research", which are considered the most 
authoritative publications on psychology in 
this country. 

Other psychological societies have their 
own publications which tmiversitles also 
published their findings regularly in thia 
fields. 

Characteristics of the study of 
psychology in Japan 

The study of psychology In Japan former¬ 
ly was greatly influenced by the German 
psychology. However, after World tVar II. 
the influence of Amerkan psychology waa 
felt strongly' and generally Bpeaking* the 
study of psychologl^ in this country la tak¬ 
ing a similar direction as that of the 
United Statesn 

From the methodological point of viewv 
psychology aa a seience cannot exist as a 
science uni<iue to a certain country. Con-^ 
sequently, if we are to point out the ehar- 
acteristics of Japanese psychology, we can 
say that it lies in the apeelaJ objects taken 
up in studies. For exampki the study of 
Buddhist psychology may be considered as 
one of them. 

Among the books on psychology published 
in Japan, Prof. Yatabe Tataurb^s ^'Intro- 
duction to Psychology" might he consider¬ 
ed a noteworthy work. 


Linguistics 


Out of the social chaos created after the 
end of World War 11, two big works were 
published which had a filgnificant meaning 


in the aiudy of kogusiges in Japan. 

One was the Japanese translation of 
*'Les Langues du Monde" with Izui Hisano- 
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«uke 09 the Japanese editor iifhich was 
published under the directorship uf A. 
Meillet and M. Cohen. The Japanese edi¬ 
tion of the French book ( the first edition 
which appeared in Paris in 1924 * was pub- 
iished in Tokyo in 1954 under the title of 
‘■Lan(r«agea of the World’'. The Japanese 
translation of the group of languages in 
'‘Le» Languefl du Monde” was made by 
linguists in the respective fields in Japan. 

The second pufajication worthy of note 
was the book entitled '’iDtroduction to the 
Languages of the World" compiled jointly 
by Ichikawa Sanki, Koiu Harushige and 
Hattori Sbird and the first volume publish¬ 
ed in Tokyo in 195S and the second volume 
in IfiSfi. 

Some 40 of the principal languages of the 
world are taken up in this publication and 
explained by Japanese linguists of the re¬ 
spective languages. 

The first volume is composed chiefiy of 
Indo-European languages while the second 
tome treats the rest of the world’s langu¬ 
ages. 

What is lacking in both volumes, how¬ 
ever* are the languages of Africa, South 
and North America, Australia, and Basque. 
This fact means that Japan still do not 
have real experts in the study of the above- 
mentioned languages. However, this does 
not mean, on the other hand, that Japanese 
scholars do not have a sufficient grasp and 
knowledge of these languages. 

These two publications can be pointed out 
as works Indicating Japan’s research of the 
languages of the world. 

In regard to the linguists in Japan, Ichi- 
kawa Sank] is a famous English philolog¬ 
ist, Kozu an export on Greek whose monu¬ 
mental work entitled “Studies in Arcardian 
Dialect" (Tokj'o, 1964) is worthy of men¬ 
tion, while Hattori is well known for his 
studies on the Altaic language. Hattori's 
biggest work is hia “Studies of Chin(!se 
Characters representing Mongolian Words 
in YUan-chao Pi-ahih" (Secret History of 
the Mongolian Dynasties.), 

Izui also has writ tin an article on Malay- 
Fol}7iesian-Austrohesiaji Languages in the 
second volume of the “Introduction to the 
Languages of the World". He has proven 


in his article that Micronesian languages 
are divided into three groups—Indonesian, 
Melanesian and Polynesian, from actual 
field work. He is also the author of 
“Etudes Comparatives dos Langues du Sud” 
concerning the languages of Southeast Asia 
which was published in Tokvo and Osaka 
in 1949. 

The history of language studies on the 
Far Ea.9t is very old. In China. HsQ-sh^ 
wrote the book "Shou-wen Chieh-tzu" ( Ana¬ 
lytic Dictionary of Chinese (Tharacters? as 
far back as in A.D. 99. Compared to 
Hesychius of .Alexandria (5th Century) 
who was the first author of the Greek 
language, one can see how old the study 
of languages in the Far East had been. 

The “Analytic Dictionary of Chinese 
Charadera" is atill a valuable work ev'en 
to this day. Its influence wa-s greatly felt 
in China resulted in the brilliant philoiogi- 
cai studies of the T’sing Period represented 
by T'si-lun’a “Kuang-YQn”. 

G. Karlgren's famous “Analytic Diction¬ 
ary of Chinese and Si no-Japanese" (1923) 
was also patterned after the “Kuang-Yun". 
The study of languages in Japan alsD was 
greatly in Rue need by Chinese methods, hut 
with the advent of the Meiji Era, Western 
methodology' was adopted and a great de¬ 
velopment in the research of languages w’as 
witn^Ksed in Japan, 

PTombent Un^lHts of Japan are! 

(l i Japanese language—Ueda Kaiuto- 
shl, Shintnura Izaru, Hashimoto Shln- 
kichi, Doi Tadao, TokJeda Motoki and 
End6 Yoshimoto. 

LuehuaBr—Iha Fuyti and Afiynra 
Tom 

(3) Altaie—Fujioka Kataajt and Hat- 
tori Shira, 

i4i Korean—Kokura Shimpei and Kono 
Hokura 

tS) Uralic—Tokunaga Yasumoto, 
l 6> Tlbeto-Burman—Nifihida Tatsuo. 

(7) Ainu—^Kindaichi Kydsuke and Chlri 
Mash i ho. 

<8) Indonesian—Ogawu Hisayoshi and 
Asai Erin. 

Malay-Polyneaian—Izui HLsanosuke. 
(K>i Indo-European — Tsuji Naoshiro 
fSanscrit), Kozu Harushige (Greek) and 
Izui Hisanosuke f Latin). 
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Ip regard to the trends of the linguistic 
circle in Japan, the Japanese trapslation 
of F. de SauBSure*!! "Xourti de LEpguisti- 
que Crenemle" made hf Kcbeyaahi Hideo m 
well m X. Trdbetikoi'B works and Ameri- 
can phonemicH have left a deep and signifi¬ 
cant mark on Japanese language acholarSn 
resulting in the further reinforcement of 
the study of historicdKomparstive linguist- 


ies in this country- 

There are two linguistic societies in Ja¬ 
pan—Linguistic Society of Japan and Pho* 
netic Society of Japan. Beth of them 
publish regular journals. In lS55p the Re¬ 
search Center of Fhonetnatica was eatahlish- 
ed in Kyoto University with the cooperation 
of Ungdistic^ electronics and oto-rhino- 
laryngology societies In this country. 


Study of Art 


Japan ese arts were developed on the baa is 
of Buddhiat faith and under the patronage 
of the Buddhiat temples for aoveral cen¬ 
turies since the intioduction of Buddhism 
into Japan in the Gth century, 

EvcdttialJ>> the Japanese artists fostered 
a unique form of art of their own w^hile 
adopting the traditional techniques of their 
counterparts on the China Continent, 

In particular, the i^amato-Cp the waki-e 
and the wood-block prints e3q>resB uniquely 
Japanese beauty both in expression and 
form. 

Prompted by the influences of the Ken 
sect of Biiddhiam and the Chinese paintings 
of the Yuan and Sung eras, the temple- 
centered arts first permeated the aristocracy 
and then s])read far and wide among the 
common people in the Muromachi Period. 

Tn the Eda Periodp the art« even spread 
to the lowest classes establishing a sort of 
an aesthetic cultural era. But many of the 
art w^orks were too artificial because they 
were the products of a feudalistic com¬ 
munity. 

The introduction of Western civilisation 
in the latter half of the I9th century spark¬ 
ed a revolution in JnpAncso arts. The era 
of uncoaditional infatuation for Western 
philosophy and civilization bad now passed^ 
and a movement arose for a return to the 
classic art-a of Japan. 

Ever since, Japanese artists have striven 
to adopt the good points of Western arts and 
assimilate them into Japan's own unique 
art. 

Throughout the history- of arts in Japan, 
very little study was made of the theories of 
art. This w^aa partly because of lack of in¬ 


terest in pursuing logical truth but perhaps 
even more so because of the national charac¬ 
teristic of the Japanese people and their 
unique sense of beauty. 

The primary objective of Buddhist arts 
was to faithfully follow the Sutras, and in 
this respect they defied criticiam of the 
laymen. Arts in the aristocratic society 
were likewise out of bounds of the critics 
because all that was required of them w-aa 
that they should fulfill the aesthetic needs 
of the mobility. 

In the Muromachi Era, Zoami wrote 
several theoretical books on the noh, and the 
Shogun Yoshimasa made an inventory of 
the Chinese paintings of the Sung and Ming 
eras in his possessions. It was a mere list, 
but a bit of critical spirit Is shown In his 
classification of the paintings. Biaaerts- 
tions wore also written during this period 
on the Si-syllable waks verse, the l7-syllahle 
hsiksi verse, tea ceremony and gardening. 

In the Edo Period, many manuals on arts 
and crafts were put out by writers* and 
critics and scholars also began to express 
their views in essay fonn* 

The articles on art carriEd on the con¬ 
cepts of China in the Ming and Ching eras 
and dealt mainly with techniques and 
materials. The theories themaelves were 
based on ethical and spiritual elements and 
could not be said to be very scientific^ The 
picture hooka and collection of the signa¬ 
tures and seals of authors published in this 
period, however, serv'e as valuable research 
material. 

Western literature and pubUeationa were 
introduced in force into Japan since the last 
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hftlf of the lOlh century. Th^ result was 
the rise of literary diEaer tat Ions represented 
by Taubciicbi Shoyo^s “ Essence of the 
Kovar^ and Nakae Cbomin^s book on the 
French aethetkian. 

At the flame painters who studied 

in Europe spread western painting of the 
early Impressionist era and staged active 
verbal battles on the pre^. 

Among the leading arts acholara were 
Taubouchi Shoy5, KiUmura T5koku^ Mori 
Ogal* Takayaras Ciiogyu, and f^niati Bajjme. 

The theorj' of es'Dlution and idealistic 
phildflfjphy formed tdeoluglcal btickgiitkiind 
of the studies on art. fn genera]i the 
studies progressed from romantic to natur- 
allstic ideology. In the realm of studies on 
aestheticflf the trend was from idealistic 
aesthetics (Haltman's Aesthetics^ for in¬ 
stance) to psychological studies and sociali¬ 
stic discourses In a broad sens^ of the term. 

Since the Shdwa Period, (1^126—} cul¬ 
tural and artistic exchange with foreign 
nations were carried out extensively, and 
arts researches in Japan reached the inter¬ 


national level. Referenced for the study of 
arts incliide the following: 

“OricptaJ Arts Research Material'^ publish^ 
ed by the Education Mints try« 

"^'National Treasure Gollection'*, published: 

by the Education Minktry, 

*iVanfci JMaiji dk^gamf\ 26 volumes, 
edited by the Tokyo Academy of Arts^ 
**KQkk^'\ magarine^ published by the Kokka 
Co. Ltdn 

'‘Buddhkt Arl'^^ magaainc^ published by the 
.4sahi Shimbun. 

'^Historj' of ArP^ **Study of Art’*, maga- 
2 ioedii, published by Bijutau Kcnkyujo, 
Aesthetics"^, magazine^ edited by the Aes¬ 
thetic Society and published by the Bk 
jntsu Shuppansha. 

"The Characteristica of Japanese Arts^' by 
Yashiro YuJdo, pubikhed by the iwanajnl 
Bookstore^ 

"The Thinking Prwess of the Orientals*^ by 
Nakamura fJajime, 2 volpmesj published 
by the Iwanami Bookstore. 

^'Thc Stereotypes of Natural Emotion” by 
Oniflhi Katsurei, published by the Ivm- 
Jiami Bookstore. 


Study of Japanese Literature 


The study of Japanese ILtemture was 
engaged in by schedars fram ancient days 
up to the present If we are to divide the 
periods of study Into ancient, middle and 
modern agea, it con be said that researches 
on Japanese literature were on n a mall 
acale and concentrated chiefly In the study 
of wfo or japDinese poema durifig the ancient 
and mediaeval agea^ 

The study of Japanese doasica was begun 
in the modem age aa a means to understand 
ancient Japan. Classics studied were the 
MaufjmM {Collection of Myriad Leaves), 
Jflc jl/imo^afort cTales of Ise), 
Genji (Tales of Geujl) and 

others!. Annotation was the center of the 
studleEC Bibliographical and commentary 
studies of these classics were also eurrled 
cut but studies on the development of these 
literary^ pieces were not made. 

With the coming of the Mdji Era, schol¬ 
ars began to study theee classics from a 


historical point of vkw. Ancient as well 
as literature of the mediaeval and modem 
ages wm studied in order to clarify the 
development of Japanese literature and the 
works of Baikaku^ Ghiksinatsu and Bosho 
were extensively token up. 

The study of modem Japonefle literature 
is pfipular today and with the iutroductioii 
of German bthliDgraphy Into Japan by Dr. 
Haga Yaichi^ the similarity between, the 
methodology of Japanese scholars of modem 
literature and German bibliography was 
pointed out. 

Bibliographical method k said to be the 
study of literary materials and the stages 
of studies include bibliographyp commen- 
lary and iuinotation. 

In regard to such cloaeicg as .t/anyoaAu, 
Gea/i Mon&gafari and Kokin^hfif a lot of 
material on these books were collected and 
based on these material, a standard copy of 
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of the bookfs were completed and an¬ 
notations added^ 

Together with the atudy of laatcrlaJa, 
re^oairhe^i from a literary' iwint of view 
were also partied out^ and the style ns 'ivell 
as spirit of literal^' works and their authors 
were clarified. The Gernfiaai methodology 
Id this field proved of great bdp to Japanese 
scholars. 

Of parUcglar note ia the fact that posi¬ 
tive researches on modern literary history 
nre being increasingly carried out, and in 
the study of literary hlstoryi there ia a 
tendency to treat Japanese literature aa the 
people'll literature as well tis a trend to 
study Japanese literature from the view¬ 
point of comparative and world literature^ 

Studies on what inBuenee of foreign 
literature on Japanese literatyre are also 1>e- 
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lug taken up^ particularly the effects of 
ChineaE literature on Japanese Uteratura 
before the modem age. 

Studies on the influence of Eurdpe^n and 
American literatures on JapEvnese modern 
literature are being carried out extensively. 

Thus* the history of Japanese literature 
is now being studied in connection vrith 
world literature. Together with the studies 
on the clarification of the Inilucnce of for* 
eign literature^ the problem of value is 
being taken up from the standpoint of world 
Uteraturc. However. iDiportant results in 
this field of atudy have still not been obtain¬ 
ed. 

Among the genre of literature being 
studies in Japan today are, poemst novelS;,, 
playa and literary commentaries. 


Foreign Literature 


The infiuence of Western literature in 
this country was first felt from the Mciji 
Era. Western lltemlure was first intfoduc- 
ed to Japan around 841 years ago^ but it was 
only comparatively recently that the first 
book on the study of W’estera literature in 
this country wa^ published^ That was 
about 60 years ago. 

The mewt widely read Western literfiture 
in this country since the Meiji Era was A- 
merlcan and Hritbih books. This was no 
doubt due to the fact that English was the 
principal foreign language taught in Japa¬ 
nese schools. 

Lectures on Shakespeare were given at 
Tokyo University around the beginning of 
tiie Meiji Era but the study of W'gwstem 
Literature itself was still in a primitive 
stage. 

It was not until 1385 that books appeared 
showing that Western literature was being 
really read and studied Hr, TauboucH Sh6- 
yd who irmislated all the works of Shake¬ 
speare into Japanese and Mori 6gaip the 
trmiBlator of '"Faust'" were the first ones to 
provide an atmosphere for the study of 
English and German literatures. This was 
around ISfiL 


Two years after* the niEiga^lne Btingakti^ 
kat r Literary World' was published and in¬ 
fluence of romantic English poems was 
deeply felt by young Japanese pnets* 

About this time, the poet and author 
Shimu^ki Toaon emerged to infuse a new 
apirit and direction to Japanese poetic cir¬ 
cles. Another famooa poet* Doi Baasui 
alstf had great interest in foreign lLteniture< 
The^e two men were followed by young poets 
who found the French symbolic poems of 
great appeal. At any rate* theae young 
|5oet» were avid readers of W’estem iftera- 
ture. 

The novels of Turgenev were introduced 
to Japan in 1332 and the works of Do¬ 
stoevski and Tolstoi found many sympa- 
thetio readers among the young people of 
Japan. Practically many Russian and 
French literatures were read by the Japa¬ 
nese through English translation at that 
time. Naturalistic liteniture was also 
popular* and its Influence on Japanese 
noveiista was great. 

It was daring the height of xmturaliarn 
that Natsunaa Sbaeki created a new style of 
ia the writiug of novels by basing his works 
on Oriental moral sense and English com- 
monsense intenvioed with dry British hu*^ 
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XatAum{> fstudiee the works of George 
Meredith and Jmie Austen at one time. 

Hifl book '^Introduction to Literature'* 
containing hlfi leeturea at Tokyo University 
and published In 1907 as well as his ''Studio 
in the 18th century English Literature'' 
{pubJished tn 1909) nrq the Orst two books 
on forei^ literature that were both system- 
atic and origiuai. However^ the real stud>' 
of foreign literature was still !u an infant 
atage at that time. 

Dtirinjc the Taisho Era, there were three 
Japanese translations of Dante^a Uivlne 
Comedy and the Canterbury Talcs [Middle 
EnjtHshi^ was also put into Japanese and 
read in this country. On the other band, 
proletarian novels were also translated and 
introduced to this countr 3 i\ 

Also there waa a lilnnk u| about 10 years 
in the study of We*item literstui'e due to 
World War 11 durin;^ the Showa Era* but 
after the war. the introduction as wdl as 
translation and studies of VVesteiTi litera¬ 
ture witnessed a tremendous prog^ress. 

At the present moment numerous new 
ncvelfl of Britain, the United States and 
France have been translated and it takes 
only a year or two for new literary ten¬ 
dencies overseas to reach thi^e ahore^ 
Worthy of mentioned here is the fact that 
atudies on Greek and Roman elaasical 
workis. Dante, “Beowulf", Shakespeare, 
Milton. Villon. Rabehile, Moutoigne, Cer¬ 
vantes and GcMsthe are also being carried 
out with authenticity in this country. 


Particularly prombicot In postwar Japnrt 
is the great Increase of Japanese scholar? 
taking up the study of American literature. 
This is due to the closer rdattons Japan has 
with the Unltod States a? w^cH m to the fact 
that the level of the American novel has 
shown a remarkable liae. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Japanese 
scholars are one of the moat lowest paid In 
the World end that Japanese llbrarios arc 
cictremely poorly stock^ as far os Western 
literary works are concerned^ yet the 
scholars are tarryinjE out their studies in 
this field with great diltgeace. 

It is to be regretted, bowe^"er^ that the 
works of theae Japanese scholars are practi¬ 
cally unknown to the Western w'ortd because 
the reeulto of their researches have been 
puhliehed chiefly in the Japanese lunguage^ 

The studies on EnglUh literature was 
greatly enhanced by foreign professors who 
taught at Tokyo University and other Japa¬ 
nese schools, A mon g those wrho contr ibu ted 
greatly to the study of EnglLsh literature in 
Japan arc Lafeadio Hearnr NichoLp E. 
Bluaden, Hodgnson and Empson. etc. 

Blunden iit particular revisited this coun¬ 
try- in ltM7 and stayed for tvfo years^ con¬ 
centrating his efforts in the cultural rehabi- 
Mtation of a devastated Japan. 

It must aJso be mentioned here that the 
British Council and the varloua American 
Cultural Centers in this country helped 
much in providing a great deal of qoiivenl- 
ence to scholars of English literature In 
this country. 


Oriental Studies 


The greater part of Oriental studied in 
Japan can be said to be those on China. 
Bo popular is Chinese studies that research¬ 
es on other dlatricto auch aa Southeast Asia 
and the Middle East are far lagging. 

Although there are many Japanese schol¬ 
ars studying Indology, the majority of the 
Ktudief are on Buddhiam (cf. “Religion^"). 

One of the characterktfes of Chinese 
fitudies in Japan is that the reseai*ch on 
Chinese history is very brisk and practical¬ 
ly all slnologiste in Japan are carrying out 


studies on a specific era of Ghineiie hLatory. 

However, from a comprehensive point of 
view* it must be admitted that the study 
of modern Chinese history is rather tag¬ 
ging compared with that of ancient and 
middle Chinese hlatoiy. 

Another characteristic of Chmese studies 
ill Japan is that researches cn the northern 
frontiers of China ia relatively advanced- 
It can be sajd that studies on Korean Man¬ 
churia and Mongolia by Japanese scholars 
are second to none in the world. 
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Howcvert It must also be aclmittud that 
the^e ntudiea tend to be too apceialized due 

thB Sarpe number of sfnologriste and the 
pcipularity of atudtea in Chioefle history^ 
rc&uLtiuE^ in the lack of studies on Ghineae 
history' as a whole. 

Strietly speakingp It cmi also be that 
Htudle^ on Chinese social histuryp economic 
history and the history of laws are relative¬ 
ly few in comparison with those ccncem- 
luK political history* 

The reason i^hy the study of Chinese 
history is advanced in Japan is not onJy 
because of the proximity of the Chinese 
Continent to Japan and the fact that the 
Japanese people have a special interest In 
China but also because a Jot of data on 
China have ex fated in this country from 
ancient days as well to the fact that the 
Japanese scholars after the Meijl Era have 
adopted methods of modern Western his¬ 
toriography in utilizing these abundant 
data^ 

The ^tudy of Chinese philosophy and lite- 
mture 1$ idso os popular od the study of 
Chinese history' In Japan* Japanese sincl- 
ogiata have concentrated their studies not 
only en Confucion pbildsophy but also on 
non-Gonfucian philosophy. Some valuable 
results have been obtained by such sinold- 

In this field of Chinese literature, the 
study of traditional Chinese poetry and 
prose have been popular for hundreds of 
years in this country. The Japanese liter¬ 
ati of those days used to ivrite Chinese 
proiie and pmtry themselves. In recent 
years^ however, Chinese colloquial novels 
and plays of the mediaeval and moderti ages 
are being taken up by Japanese ainolosists 
increasingly. 

The study of Chinese arta is also popular 
today in Japan because of the abundance 
of Chinese objects of arts and data in this 
country. 


In regard to archaeology, Japanese schol* 
firs in Lhia field uaed to can^ out exteneive 
research until the end of the last war by 
going on field surveys to Koresp Manchuria 
and North China. 

Large-scale aurveyi of ruins and relica 
were made by many Japanese archaeolog- 
ista and a Large number of significant 
reports have been published on thei^e 
arrhaeologicnl researches^ 

Although studies on Central Asia Is much 
more advanced than those on Southeast 
Asia and the Middle Ea.st, they are restrict¬ 
ed virtually to studies on Chinese Turki* 
Stan and which are practically thoae con¬ 
cerning history bated on Chinese data. 

Prominent among the e-xpeditiens to 
Centfal Asia is that of the Otani Expedi¬ 
tion to Central Asia. Three expeditions 
under the leadership of Dr. OtonL were sent 
to this region from 1902 to 1014* These 
expeditions attained some vnlliable archaeol¬ 
ogical results which have been published 
in voluminous reports. 

Several Japanese scholars went to Tibet 
and a few of them stayed there for a long 
period of time to continue their rcsearchee^ 
but practically all theae ischolara were 
monks and the objects of their studies were 
limited to Tibetan Buddhism. 

In recent years, the attenllon of Japanese 
orientalist^ have been turned toward the 
Middle East and in 1954 and 1955. a group 
of ficholai^ from Kyoto University w^ent to 
North Pakistan, Afghanblon and Inm on 
field survey trips. 

A party of Tokyo Univeiaity schDlam are 
planning to excavate ruins in Mesopotamia,. 

In regard to organizationia concerning 
Oriental studies^ most of the universitjes 
in Japan have couraea Sn Oriental history 
and Chinese literature* The universities of 
Tokyo and Kyoto have Oriental Culture 
Ke-search Institute and Research In^^titute of 
Humanistic Studies respectively which are 
tha centers of Oriental studies in Japan. 


Anthropology 

The study of anthropology^ In the Anglo- around 1884 with the eftUbliahment of the 
American sense got itu start in the country AnthropolngicaJ Society of Tokyo, the for- 
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^rurtner d tie preifint Antbropoloj^ical 
Society of Jmpan. 

The Dfifao paper of the Tokyo orgBJiiza- 
tlon called the Jeumal of the Anlhro- 
palo|rii:4Ll Society of Tokyo (the present 
Jinruiffishu Zofshi, or the Journal of the 
Anthropoiopienl Society of Japan i waa 
pubUi^hed for the fir^t time in 18S6. 

In 1893^ the founder of the Tokyo 
society. Dr, Tauboi Shog'oro (lS63-1313t 
estnblisbed the pro^nt AtitbropiDio^ical 
Institute within the Science Faculty of 
Tokyo Unhefflity^ and which became the 
headquarters of the Tokyo society* 

Dr. Tauboi and his Bucce&sor Dr. Torii 
Ryuzo 11870-1953 j were the neprc^nta- 
tive Japanese anthrepoloaiat# during this 
early period and their fttudlea ineluded wide 
inesearchea on physical and cultural anthro¬ 
pology concerning the aborigines ol the 
Japanese LalandB and the origin of the 
Japanese race^ 

Other prominent schokra of that period 
were Dr* Kogonei Yo^hikiyo iiTSo'1-1944) 
of Tokyo University and Dr. Adadii Buji- 
tarfi < 1865—1945) of Kyoto University. 

The fomier was a leading authority in 
the study of the Ainu race w’hile the latter 
left remarkable researches on the blood 
vea^els of the iapaneaeH 

After 1920, the vnrlouB 6elds In an¬ 
thropology became independent and more 
specialized, while the aforementioned An- 
thropolog-icftl Society and the Anthropobg- 
ical Institute concentrated its chief Judies 
in physical anthropology and prehklory 
STid the term -"anthropology** was used in 
the German senae of physical anthropology. 
Consequently^ in the field of cultural an¬ 
thropology ^ particularly that of ethnology^ 
studies were not limited within the uni¬ 
versities of the country. After 1920, 
virions newspapers and magazines were 
published in these Helds and in 19S4. the 
present Japanese Society of Ethnology was 
founded, StudiBS by this society wore 
carried out chioSy by laj-mnn scholars and 
not university professors. 

How^ever, after J spanks defeat in World 
War 11, a great change came over the 
Japanese anthropological circle. The taboo 
on the acientlHc study of the origin of the 


JapEnese race placed op aothropalogiata in 
Japan due to the hitherto conception that 
the Emperor was sacred, wag lifted and the 
Japanese people ihemselveo emerged from 
their narrow ethnoccntriciim and began to 
expand their ethnological viewpoints to a 
wider international sphere. The people^s 
mterest in anthropology^ increased and it 
was strongly felt that the study of physical 
as well as ctiltural anthropology should be 
made in clcse unison in order to attain a 
common goal. Consequently, the word 
“anthropology'* began once again to used 
id the wider Anglo-American sense of the 
term. 

in 1948, the 6 acx^iieties of anthropology^ 
ethnology, archeologyj sociology* linguistics 
and folklore got together to form a league. 

Following the formation of thia league, 
3 more soeietlee—geography* psychology 
and science of religion became new mem¬ 
bers* reaulting in the establishment of the 
'^Niue Academic S-Pcletiea* League for the 
Study of Human Affairs", 

The creation of thia league wag the result 
of an urgent necessity for academic socie¬ 
ties to cooperate in carrying out rpsearches 
not only In the Held of anthropcilogi^ but 
also m ail biifuan aR^airs. 

Ever since this league has been 

carrying out annual joint field researches 
at Tsushima* Note Peninguk, and Amami 
(IkhintH Inlands. 

G^eralJy speaking, however,, it was im¬ 
possible for Japaoese atithropologists to 
carry out field reaearches abroad after the 
end of the Lnat war so anthropological stu¬ 
dies on the Japanese and the Ainu natural¬ 
ly saw a great progress. 

In the field of physical anthropology, 
reaearches on the anthropometiy, finger 
prink and blood groupa of the Japanese 
were carried out on a nation-wide scale- 

Progreas was also geen la the studies of 
growth and senility, racial mixture and 
twins baaed on rosearchea In heredity with 
culturai factora as a background to the 
studies. 

Studies concernbg the origin of the 
Japanese race have been greatly accelerated 
with the diHcovery of numerous human 
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ban^. AJjso in to the orifr^n Esf 

Japanese culture, active studies iLre now 
beinff carried out mi thU problem- The 
Japanc^ Society of Ethaologi* hafi mapped 
out a plan to send an expedition team to 
Southeast Asia in an aLtempt bo discover 
the origin of Japan's rice-gt-nwin^r agri¬ 
culture. 

In regard to the Ainu racci both 


physical and cultural anthropologiata have 
cooperated in carryiiig C'Jt joint researches 
on thiB problem since and some valu¬ 
able new data and information have re¬ 
sulted concernmg the ethnolofflcal char¬ 
acteristics of the Ainu race. Fruitful 
results were witnesaed particularly in atud^ 
ie 5 of the Ainu^s terdtorJnl group and 
kinship structure:. 


Folklore 


The :^tud 7 of folklore us an ladepeiideat 
aciencc in Japan saw Ita start in ISIS when 
Yanagids Kimio and Takagi Toahio jointly 
published a magazine called K^kuH 

(The Study of Folklores 

Huweveri studies on foUdore had been 
carried out much earlier. Back in the Edo 
Era. studies on Lhe lives of the people as 
well as researches in itianners and customs 
of various parts of the country were made 
and there were some reports on these stud¬ 
ies which arc worthy of mention even 
today. 

Among the workfi completed during the 
Edo Era were Koshigaya Oozan's 
Shiikii < a book m provinciiil dJaleeta) 
published in 1T75» Yashiro Rirokata'^il Fit- 
2 oku J/oii/i? rd«/jo (also a book on dialects) 
issued in ISIT^ Kitamura Nobuo's Ki^ 
Shoran fa sort of folklore dictionary) pub¬ 
lished In 1830, and some 70 lengthy travel¬ 
ogues written by Sugae Mazumi (17&4- 

With the introduction of anthropology in 
Japan during the Meiji Era, Tsuhol Goro 
and Torii Eyuso advocated the study of 
customs and manners of various provinces 
in the country. 

On the other hand, the study of the 
history* of folklore was begun in 1889 with 
the publication of the magazine Fu^eku 
Gahu f Pictorial on Customs). Among the 
scholars in this field wore Yaman aka Warai^ 
Deguchl Yoneklchi, Minokata Kumakusu 
and Ind Kanorl. 

With the advent of the Talahd Era, Ishi- 
bashi Gaha established a Japan Folklore 
Society in 1913, the same year that the 


aforementioned Kyddo Kmkyii was pub- 
IL^hed. 

Books on folklore published during this 
period Included Origuchi Shinobu's Do- 
zitku fu Dessefau [Local Customs and Leg^ 
ends)^ Kita Sadakichl*a Aftnzofcw to HekMi 
i Folklore and Historyj* Yanagida Kunio^s 
MinzQku (Race). 

With the coming of the Shown Era the 
magazines Tabi to {Travel and 

Legenda) and Mmjofrii GeOiftii I Folk 
Arta i were published. 

A folklore society was organized in 1929 
and its organ magazine (Folk¬ 

lore) was isaued. Among the prominent 
scholars in this field are Orlguch! Shinobu* 
Kindaichi Kyosuke^ Nakayamu Taro, lha 
Fuyu, Matsumura T&keot Mataumoto N^obu- 
hiro and May aka Kdtard, etc* Origuchi 
wrote n book, A'oddi Kenkj^U (Study of 
Ancient Periods) in which he made Valuable 
contributions to the study of ancient faiths. 
Okinawa-born lha published a book ou the 
language and eustoms of the EyQkj'^u la* 
lands while Ksksyama wrote and compiled 
the Japan Folklore and the Japan Folklore 
Dictionary. Matsu mura wrote .Ifiu^o^- 
ffuAru (Folklore! and Kayakawa 

published M&nnmaf^n (Flower Feativalj). 

The society changed its name to Japan 
Folklore Society in 1948 and issued its 
organ magazine entitled Japan Folklore. 

The study of folklore in Japan is charac¬ 
terized by its Variegated fields. It b similar 
to the German ""Volkskimde". The objects 
of the study of folklore in this country 
include clothing, food and housing, £ociaI 


m 
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&yHtcni8* marriiige wid fuDeral cusitoms, etc. 
BecAu!^ Qf the complex natiinLl etiviron- 
ment of Japan well as the rapid and 
sudden change which metamorphozed Japan 
from a feudal to a modern country* there 
still exist many old customs throughout the 
country which malted it a veritable treasure- 
house for Acholar:^ of folklore. 

In Japanese foiklorCr tnateriaLs are divid¬ 
ed into three groups. The first Is tangible 
cultural materials Including thoee on foodp 
clothing and housing* agriculture, fishing 
and forestry', social aystems, marriages and 
funeraLs* The second group coucems 
Tunterlals on language, folksongs, riddles^ 
proverbs, etc. The third group is composed 
of materials regarding faiths popular be- 
L'efSp hobbies, ghosts and tabt^. 

The aUidy of Japanese foUdore can be 
aaid to have been firmly established by 
Yanagida Kunio who spent much of hts 
time tar veiling throughout the country and 
probing into the various fields of folklore. 
He wss particularly interested in the study 
of popular beliefs as wcl us local dJalocta 
and ancient taleSp the study of which re¬ 
sulted in aoKie valuable works. 

En his book entitled K5 he 

proved that new words w^ere created in the 
capital of the country while old terms tend- 
ed to remain in outlying districts. 


Yanagida was a prolific writer. Among 
the books he authored Included! Sekkhm 
.Ifondo (Talks with a Stone God)^ Elano 
JfoTtogafuri (Tales of Enno)* YuT^nno/ifi^- 
sef (Life of a Mountain)* no 

Tanj^ tBlrth of MomotaroJ^ 

Xojsd, Soni^fa (The One-Eyed Boy and 
Others)* ^Vippoii no M^i^uri (Japanese 
Festivals L -S^nro no HtmoAhi {Tales of 
Our Ancestors)* MukoiBhibatuishi to Bim* 
gaJcii (Ancient Tales and LUerature), Den- 
t^tau (Legends), K<mm «a (The 

Story of Marriages)I etc- 

In I0SJ, Yonagida inade u comprehensive 
study of the situations in mountain and aea 
villages of Japan and wrote the bobka 
Sanaon Seikatau no Kmk^§ (Study of Life 
in Mountain Villages) and Kaism SciJtutaw 
wo KmkMK (Study of the Life in Sea 
Villages)» 

In Yanagida establlslied a folklore 
research Institute and concentrated on the 
collection of materiali and data as well as 
the rostering of researchers in folklore. 

The institute ha$ carried out field sun'^ey 
of flmall isolated islands around Japan aa 
well as Okinawa. Two books worthy of 
mention here which the institute published 
are the Muiiokugt^ku Jitm (Folklore Dic¬ 
tionary) and Sogd Nippon Mmioku Got 
(Japanese Folkiore Vocabulary), 
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History of Scientific Studies 


Introduction 

It WHS at the end of iSth century that 
Japan waa first introduced to Uuropeang by 
Marco Po^o. (The book of Marco PoJop 
1200.) By that time Japan had developed 
a ccmsiderably advanced culture^ importing 
and assimilating Chinese culture* Scienti¬ 
fic dkcipline^ such aA medicine, astronomy 
and cbronologj' were brought into Japan 
from China in the 6th centyr>' together with 
the Buddhiam. Later In the 16th eentaryp 
European aclcncea were brought into Japan 
with the Christianity^ These 2 aoarcea cou- 
atltute the backbone of Japanese acienceSp 

One of the major aoeial reformatioiis oc¬ 
curred in 646 A.D- (The Reformation of 
Taika)^ That was the first step for Japan 
to start building herself aa an independent 
cultural state^ The H6r3"U-ji Temple* which 
is said to be the oldest wooden building now 
preaent in the world, was built in N*ara in 
607 and it shows how exceUent was 

the architectural technic at that timep 
The oldest records on eclipses and comets 
are traced back to the beginning of the 7th 
century. In the Sth centur:^' (Nara and 
Helen Era) the dot&ufsii (The great statue 
of Buddha) was built at the Todai'^ji Temple 
in Nara- The artifacts in Nam, 

are also of the 8th century. These cultural 
products are being admired by oli foreigners 
who visit Japan. 


In the 10^ century, one of the t>'pichl 
books on medicinal plants 
was written by Fukane Sukehito (91S A. 
D.)^ iMhinh^u which is said to be the oldest 
medical book written in Japanese^ was writ¬ 
ten in 984 A.D. "The Tales of Genji'* was 
also written around that time. 

The creative activities in the ancient Jap¬ 
anese culture reached lla highest in the Sth 
century and slowed down gradually in fol^ 
lowing centuries until in the 16th century 
when Western culture came to Japan* This 
article deals with the histoiy uf Japan^e 
science from that time to the Meiji Hefor- 
umtlofi (1368 A.D.). 

ChiTMiology in the deveJopment 
of Japanese science 

The Japanese svienlWc history from the 
time when the Japanese nation first met the 
western civilization tl64S) to the Meiji 
Reformatipii (1868) may be claasificd iu 
the following four stagest 

i. 1643-1668 (36 years since shot guns 
were first brought into Japsn). 

n. 1633-1719 <81 years since the pro¬ 
clamation of policy of seclusion)* 

IIL 172D-1S22 (1(13 yeais afne# the pro- 
bibiHon to read foreign books was an¬ 
nulled) » 

IV. 1823-1868 (From the time Siebold 
first visited Japan to the Meiji Refor¬ 
mation)* 
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The Srst iwriod Wiis the time when practi¬ 
cal koowiedgeEt on Bcientilic technics were 
imported from Spam and Portugal. The 
i^econd wan the pej'iod when Japan ivas 
closed to foreign countries by her policy of 
secluaiom In the Srd periodn modem sci- 
ontlhc knowledges ware brought into Japan 
from Holland. Most of pure ECjencea such 
as physics, chemistry, physiology and 
mathematics were brought into Japan in 
the 4th peiiod after Siebold had come to 
Japan in 1B23. 

The First Penod 

The first contact between Japan and 
western countries began in 1543 when n 
Fortugneae ship had drifted to the shore of 
Tanegashima Island at the southern tip of 
Ky^shfi. At that tlme^ gnns were first 
brought into Japan, Guns w^ere quite wel¬ 
comed by the Japanese people^ because 
Japan was then in the Sengoku Era (The 
era of battles). The neat contact between 
Japan and W^t was made by Francisco 
Xavier in 1549 when he landed in Kago¬ 
shima to propagate Christianity* Western 
medical sciences, astronomy, geography and 
printing techniques were brought to Japan 
by many priests who followed Xavier. 

The Second Period 

Japan was entirely secluded from foreign 
countries during thi^ period when moat of 
modem sciences had been founded and re¬ 
markably developed in Europe, except peri¬ 
odical trade with China and Holland, The 
lack of new knowledge from foreign coun¬ 
tries forced the Japanese people to develop 
their own scientific knowledge. It was a 
remarkable fact that such cerebrated scient¬ 
ists as Seki Takakaiu In mathematics, 
Shibukawa Shunkal In chronology and Kai- 
bara Ekken in botany appeared during this 
period. 

The Third Period 

During this period, the so called Dutch 
science had been remfiLffcably developed. 
Tukugawa Yoshimune, Sth S/tdpna, was 
quite disposed for science, and he made 
Nakane Genkei lecttire on ealenders* At 
thai occasion Nakane begged theSAdpon to 


allow Importing foreign books if they were 
not related to Christianity. In 1120,3 years 
after that, non-religious books were resum¬ 
ed to be imported from forign countries, 
mainly from Hodand. The new knowledge 
which were brough into Japan at that time 
was called "Dutch Science'. The Dutch Sci¬ 
ence was composed of a) the Dutch langu¬ 
age, hi medlcsJ science and c) 

aatronomy and geography, and d) military 
science, H<}nz6-ffaku included botany, Eoolo- 
gy and mineralogy besides pharmacology. 
Military' sciences included such basic sci¬ 
ences as mathematics, physics, chemistry 
and mechanical engineering besides pure 
military knowledges. The first Dutch lan¬ 
guage-masters were Aoki BunKO^ Maeno 
Ryotaku and Olanki Gentaku. The first 
Dutch-Japanesc Dictionary w^as published 
by Inanuma Sampaku in 1796. Kaitai 
ShinshOf the new systematic anatomy of 
human body, published in 1773, was the 
first which WOK translated into Japanese 
from western scientific books. The greatest 
scientific achfevement in this period was the 
publication of ^The map of Japan^ by Ind 
Tadataka in 1321. Other outstanding aci- 
entiata were Hlraga Gennal (1729^1779). 
ShiEuki Tadao [1760-1806), Miurn Baien 
rl 7211^1780 )p Hotari Banri (1778-1852) 
and Quo Ranzan (1729-1810), 

The Fmirtk Period 

This period covers about 50 years im¬ 
mediately before the Meiji ReformBflom 
The Meiji Reformation was the greatest 
social reformation in Japanese history. 
The sciences during the unstable period 
were naturally the ones pertaining to mili¬ 
tary sciences. Since 1850, when the first 
reflex furnace in Japan was built in Saga 
Han, weapon-manufacturing and ahlp-bulld* 
log Industries had been planned and devel¬ 
oped by Tokugawn government and several 
big Aujt iclanj* Modem pure sciences were 
brought to Japan os basic sciences for mili¬ 
tary teehniquea. 

In 1857, a ochool called BnwJfAn-cAaflAo 
was established by Tokugawa government 
to teach western sciences. The school 
taught, among other branches of knowledge, 
astronomy, geography, physics, mathema- 
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mwrhanlcs and drawing. The name of 
thLft school was changed to in 

lB53i and it became Tokyo Imperial Univer¬ 
sity in 1377. 

The develnpmeot of scientific knowledge 
during this period waa greatly Indebted to 
Siebold. a Dutch physioiazi, who first came 
to Japan in 1823. Such competent young 
scholars as Takano Choei, O^eki Saneip 
Toruka Seikain Ito Gcmboka, Kd Ryoaaip 
and Oka Kensuke were all taught by him. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics in Japan before Meiji Era 
was called H oean and it was developed <{uLte 
independent from foreign inflitiencea. Al¬ 
though Wflifoa has been completely neglected 
and replaced by western mathematicii since 
Meiji Ersp it showed in 17th century such a 
remarkable advance that it reached to the 
level about the same as that of mathematics^ 
in Europe. A? a matter of factt it waa in 
BOtne respect more advanced than the latter. 
The greatest figure in mjrajt was Seki Ta- 
kakazn ■ 1G42--170S). He established alge- 
bra+ found independently the same 
interpolaElng formula as that of Newton, 
studied theory of equations and found 
method of solving cubic and higher equa¬ 
tions (the same as Homer's method), found 
the presence of negative and imaginary" 
roots and introduced matrics in 1B80, earlier 
than Leibniz. 

H'ffSflw, which was established by Sefci 
Takaka^iu, had been further developed later 
by his auccessora Araki, Matsunaga, Yama- 
jip Yasujima, Kusaka, Wada and Uchida 
until it was repLaccd by Western mathe¬ 
matics. 
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Asti'onomy 

Astronomy, like moat of other sciencesp 
was first brought to Japan from China. 


The first calendar in Japaiip Gcnlri-reArr. ^vas 
adopted from China in 604 A.D. Since then 
until the Meiji Restoration 11868), calendar 
was reformed 10 timeji. The first S of 
them were all adopted from Chitia. The 
first Japanese calendar which was officially 
used waa made by Shibuknwa Shuukai in 
1684. 

The first astronomic observatory in Japan 
was built in 675 A.D. Eclipses of the sun 
and the moon were recorded to correct the 
error of the calendar. Solar eclipses wore 
recorded 222 times and lunar ecliiises were 
recorded 64 times by 1600 A.D. Some of 
the obser^'atiaiis on comets and shooting 
stars were the only ones recorded at that 
time. In the middle of the 16th centurj^ 
western astronomy was introduced to Japan. 
The lunar calendar was first adopted in 
1872. 

Map-making 

The oldest geography book in Japan was 
Fudt}ki written at the beginning of Sth 
centurj% The oldest map of Japan was also 
made around that time. The world atlas 
was introduced to Japan in the midiile of 
16th century. 

The greatest figure in map-making was 
Ino Tadataka 1 1745-1818). The first accu¬ 
rate map of Japan was made by him. 

Honzogaku and medical sciences 

The complieated geography and mild cli¬ 
mate give Japan a great varieties in the 
spiecies in animal and plant kingd.onu It 
is well conceivable that H&nz&go^u should 
be very much advanced in Japan. The 
oldest book on Honz6g&ku now preaent was 
Yakkyn-Taino written by Waki Hiroyo in 
799 A.D. Since then many hooka on this 
subject were written. One of the typical 
ones in ancient Japan waa iiftwiid-D'ttwyd 
(18 Volumes) written by Fukane Sukebito 
In 918. 1025 kinds of animals, planta and 

minerala w^ere described in this book. Al¬ 
though the Hmzogaku had been introduced 
to Japan through China, it showed a re¬ 
markable development in this country* In 
1709, yani^jto-^fofiso t IT Volumes J. one of 
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the i^reatest books on this subject virss 
WfiLten by KaLbara Ekken^ It the brst 
systematic and scientific book on natural 
history written by the Japanese* Honx4- 
gaka which was lain ground by Kalbara was 
well establlsbed by Ono Ranzan (1'729- 
1310.3* who wrote Hotizo-konioku Keimo (43 
Volumes^ 1802). He is called Lonne in the 
Orient 

The development of Japanese medical aci- 
ences was instigatefl by the Chinese in- 
iluence. Later, in 16tb century, European 
medical sciences were introduced to Japan. 
The publication of Kititm-Shimh{} CHumaD 
systematic anatomy) in 17'i4 marked an 
epoch in Japanese medical history. Since 
then Western medical aciences had been well 
established in Japan. 

Physics and chemistiy 

The world view of the Japanese people 
has been different from that of the Euro¬ 
peans^ The concept of nature has alwaj*^ 
been metaphysicah being influenLcd by 


Chinese philosophy and Indian Buddhism^ 
The objective study of nature was engaged 
by the Japanese people only from the end of 
17th centtirj'. The remarkable development 
of commerce and indnstiy and observations 
and experiment in IfopirdpnJtH, astronomy 
and other aciences stimulated the objeotive 
study of nfiture. Hirags Gennsj (1T29- 
1T79) was one of the greatest scholar in 
physical sciences in the Edo Era. He stud¬ 
ied and made level vial* magneL theroao- 
meter^ friction electrostatic generator and 
many other things^ 

The drat book on physics wTia Kikm~Kan~ 
ran, wTitten by Aoji Bioso in 1827. The 
book is said to be based on 'Naturkundig 
Schoolbook^ WTitten by Johannes Buijs. 

The first book on chemistry w"ss jSftamt- 
written by Udagawa Yoan in 1S3T. 
This book was also based on Dutch transla¬ 
tion of ^Systematischc Handbuch der Schei- 
kunde' by W. Henry. These transplanta¬ 
tion of physical sciences in Japan was done 
after Sieboldt bad come to Japan. 


Chemical Research 


Activities of the chemical society 

The status of research In the field of 
chemistry in Japan may be most appropria¬ 
tely reviewed by looking at the present ac¬ 
tivity of the Cheniical Society of Japim. 
The Chemical Society of Japan^ which has 
16^400 mem bent at pranent, la the largest 
society in Japan in the field of nstural sci¬ 
ences. The society was reorganized in 1943 
in the form ns it iSj w^hen the former society 
was amalgamated with the Society of Indus- 
trial Cbemistrj’. The history of this 
society represents the history of both pure 
and applied chemistry of Japani and It can 
also be said that its recent activity reflects 
the present status of the chemical research 
in Japan^ 

The society cElEbrated Ita 75tb Anniver¬ 
sary in 1953> w^hen the aociety'ia bullEtin, 
gaku ta Kf^ggo (Chemistry and Industry)* 
voh Gp No. 10^ was published the memorial 


issue of the anuivensary. The iasue con* 
talned not only reviews on research in 
various fields of pure and applied chemistry 
written by leading researchers in their re* 
spective fields, but also a l^ble of the main 
historical events of chemical reseamb, 
education and industry inside and outside 
of Japan Bince the establishment of the 
™iety, the contents of which will be of 
interest to any one who wants to have a sur¬ 
vey on the chemical research in this country. 

3 technical journal (2 written in Japa¬ 
nese and 1 in foreign languages) are pub- 
liflhed from the society besides the bulletin 
mentioned before. One of tw^o joumalH 
written in Japanese (Nipp<in Eagaku 

covers the field of pure chemislr>^ and 
the other (Kogijo Kagaku Zaifshi) the field 
of industrial chemistry. The Journal writ¬ 
ten in foreign languages (Bulletin of the 
Chemical Society of Japan) involves the 
papers from the sections of both pure and 
applied. 
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Trend of chemical research 

The trend of chemical refioarcli in Japan 
-will be demunut rated in the followinjr table 
-which shows the number of papera in 
-various fields of chemistry, appeared in 
these periodicals in each 10 years since 1920 
up to 1952, 


It is first tnentioned from thie table that 
the number of papers conceminF pure 
chemistry has mcreaseci by double in each 
ten-year period* During^ the period 1940- 
1952p Japan was under the influence of the 
war and its aftereffect* aod^ consequently* 
the chemical research in that period was in 
the state of suppression. It is clear from 
the figures in the table that the research 


Jout. Chcm* Soc* Japan BulL Chem* Soc* Japan 

<Pure CheiHiBtry Section) {in foreign languages) 


Fiold 


(in Japapeic) 







1930 

1930 

IMQ 

1952 

1930 

1940 

1652 

General Physical Chemistry 


8( 0 ) 

13( 8) 

17{ 

6} 

4(8) 

a( s > 

u( m 

Structural Chemistry 


— 

7( 4) 

22( 

7) 

2( 4) 

1{ L5) 

28(^) 

Chemical Kinetics and 
Chemical Statics 

6{I6 ) 

H s ) 

14( 8) 

2S( 

7) 

8(17) 

4(6 > 

5( 4) 

Colloid and Surface Chemistry 


3( a.5> 

6( 4) 

28< 

7) 

4( 8) 

7(11 ) 

16(13) 

Organic Chemistry 

) 

49(57 ) 

£5(37) 

«5(19) 

16(33) 

22(34 ) 

^(20) 

Inorganic Chemistry 

3( 3 ) 

11(13 ) 

Ut 6) 

21( 

0) 

4( 8) 

13(20 ) 

IK 0) 

Geological Chemistry 

— 

— 

liJ( fl) 

2B( 

ft) 

— 

10(15 ) 

M 1) 

Analytical Chemistry 

1( 2l£) 

3( aB) 

1B( 8) 

90(26) 

2( 4) 

— 

13(10) 

Chemistry of High Polymers 

— 

- 

2< 1> 

17( 

5) 

— 

1( U) 

9( 5) 

Biolcgkal Chemistry 

5(13 i 

T( i ) 

21{12> 

28( 

8) 

6(12) 

1{ 1^) 

H S) 

ElectrCJ-Chemiatry 

It 2J> 

— 

T( 4) 

4{ 

1) 

3( 6) 

S( 4^) 

— 

Hygienic ChemEstry 

6(ie ) 

— 

- 

— 


— 

— 

- 

Total 

38 

35 

174 

341 


49 

£5 

124 


activity has been recovered quickly in these 
several years. The rapid increase in the 
number of papei^ in these years is, how¬ 
ever* mainly due to the fact that the re¬ 
sults of research* the publication of which 
was suspended for a while after the War, 
have been accumulated. It should also be 
pointed cut that papers have become gener¬ 
ally shorter as well as more diverged than 
those in the pre-war time. It is remark¬ 
able that the rate of increase in the number 
of papers in pure chemistry is in parallel 
to that of industrla] productions In this 
country which hna been increasing at the 
rate of nearly 10 per cent a year. This 
suggests that the development of industry 
and the advancement of research in pure 
chemistry are closely related to one another, 
-although the research of pure chemistry Is 
rather carried out with a high degree of 
freedom in this country* Nevertheleaa, 
it can not be denied that the present situa¬ 
tion of research has still many difHculties 
in comparison with the pre-war aituation. 


If one compares the figures for each 
specialised field in the above table, it will 
tw notified that the rate of increase of the 
number of papers in the fields of physical; 
inorganic and analytical chemistry Is com¬ 
paratively greater than that in the fields of 
organic and biological chemistry. This 
may be due to the following situations: 
1> In physical chemistry, some areas of 
research* such aa structnral chemists^* have 
been actively developed after the War^ and 
pretty many theoretical works have been 
pLiblished besides experimental ones; 2) 
The field of inorganic and anaJ^Tical chemis¬ 
try^ includes the section of geplogical chem¬ 
istry* which has resulted an increasing 
number of papers; 3) The number of papers 
in organic and biological chemistry has 
also increased rapidly in recent years. The 
real number of papers of these fields must 
be greater than that shown in this table, 
because the papers are not copceutrated 
in journals of the society. In the above 
table the papers concerning high polymers 
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are idcltided in the field of orf^anic themia- 
try* 

Now, let na roview the ifeoera] tendency 
and the important results qf research in 
each sectional field of pure chemiMtiy* 

Physical Chemistry 

It was toward 1920 when the foilndation 
of the phyaical chemistry in Japan had been 
kid by senior researchers, namely Profs. 
SakumL Jojl* Ikeda KJkunae^ Oskka Yu- 
klchip Katayama Masao and others^ Since 
that time, the physieaJ chemistry in Japan 
has normally developed up to now. Al* 
thoufrh the number of the researchers in 
physical chemistry ia atill comparatively 
small against that in other fields, their re¬ 
search problems cover many important 
areas. 30 years a^o, interest of Japanese 
physical chemists vras mainly directed to 
the classical theory of states of matter or 
the theory of chemical equilibrium, but, re¬ 
cently* interest has been directed to the 
problems of molccukr structure, chemical 
kinetics, coHolds, high polymer^!, etc. paral¬ 
lel to the problems of general physical 
chemistry% This certainly corresponds to 
the development in these fields in other 
cQuntricK. 

Conceraitig the molecular structure, the 
internal rotation and the nucleons vibration 
in some simple molecules have been in¬ 
vestigated in detail from both theoretical 
and experimental aspects with many fruit¬ 
ful resuUs, mainly by the group of physical 
chemists of Tokyo University, The study 
on the crystal structure of some organic 
and inorganic compounds by X-ray analysis 
has been carried out mainly at Osaka Uni¬ 
versity, Other studies on the molecular 
structure by spectroscopic method, electron 
diffraction method, magneto-chemical meth¬ 
od, etc. have been made at research 
laboratories of universitiea of Kyuehu, 
Nagoyap Tbhoku, etc. They alt have 
brought about a Jot of interesting results. 

Recently notable results have been obtain¬ 
ed by some investigators in the study of 
molecular structure of tropolones, 7 mem- 
bered ring compounds. The physico-chemi¬ 
cal studies on the siruclure of protein 


molecules are also now’ going to develop 
in collaboration with the biochemical stud- 
jes* Some junior physical chemists are 
interested in the problems of electrons in 
rolation to photochemical reactions^ 

Relatively few researchers are working 
on chemical kinetics, in which field the 
research group of the Institute of Catalysis 
of Hokkaido University is most active in 
this country. Many useful and funda- 
mental researches on catalytic reactions 
have been carried out in this Institute. 
A group of physical cbomists in Kyoto Uni¬ 
versity has been long interested in the study 
of explosions and reactions under high 
pressures. Recently^ fundamental studies 
on polarogmphy and the mechankm of 
electrode processes have been carried out 
by junior investigators with some notable 
results. The poLaro graphic methods in 
chemical analysis, which was origi^B^Uy 
troduced to this country 30 years ago by 
ProL Shikatft at Kyoto University, has 
greatly prevailed in these several yearii. 

Surface and colloid chemistry' are also 
the fields that are going to l)e developed 
in Japan with relativ^ely strong activity- 
The Langmuir-Adames surface balance baa 
been successfully used by sever^al investi^ 
gators ia some experimental works, i.e* the 
study of the thin films of prolein-liko high 
polyniers^ the study of the a2oproteiii films^ 
etc. The experiment and theory concern¬ 
ing the micelle formation of surface active 
substances in their solutions are subjected 
to the interests of many researchers in the 
field of colloid chemistry. The future de¬ 
velopment along this line is expected in 
connoctioa with the development in the ap¬ 
plied field. Some colloidal chemists have 
intorcated in the study of abnormal vis¬ 
cosity or visco-eLastJc properties of the dis¬ 
persed systems (sol or ge|i. These 
phenomena concern not onb' colloid chemis¬ 
try but also rheoloiO’. a new science. A 
rheolog^^ group is really going to be grown 
up in Japan with colloid chemists as its 
nucleus. It should be a noteworthy tenden¬ 
cy, that the chemists have come in active 
cooperation with the physicists or tecbnolo- 
gistfl in such u borderline field os rheology> 
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Inorganic ChemMnj^ Analytical 
Chemistry and Geological Chem^ 
istry 

One of the notable results in the field of 
inorganic choTnistry is suppoaed to be t±ic 
study on the aepar^tioo of non-radioactive 
isotopos, which has been carried out maiiily 
at Osaka University* Although the s^epa- 
ration of deuterium, heavy bydfogen, which 
could provide enough amount for the funda¬ 
mental studies, was already done 20 yeara 
ago, this problem is now going to faee a 
new situation in relation to the atomic 
energy' problem In Japan, There have been 
also some fundameiital studies concerning 
the separation of heavy oxygen well as 
heavy nitrogen, of w^hich the latter has 
recently come to be sold at market 
VVe have a long tradition in the study 
of complex salts since 40 years ago when 
Prof. Shibata initiated his research at To¬ 
kyo University. Especially in recent years, 
the physico-chemical study ou complex salta 
has been actively carried out besides the 
study on the formation of complex salts. 
The study of ‘"salcQiriiiie'^ and other in- 
tramolecular complexes at Kyushu Uni¬ 
versity is widely recogni^d. At research 
laboratories of Osaka University and other 
institutions, some interesting results have 
been obtained in the studies concerning the 
absorption spectran dichroism, catalytic ac¬ 
tion and cty'stal structure of seme metallic 
complexes. 

The research in analytical chemistryp 
having a large number of worksp covers 
the both fields of pure and applied. In the 
table mentioned before, the flgurea concern¬ 
ing the analytical chemistry' are omitted. 
In this fields the study in which largely 
depends on the equipments and apparatus^ 
Japanese chemists seem to have a great 
handicap to the chomista in Europe and 
the United States where striking progress 
has been recently made. The Japanese 
Society of Analytical Chemist rj', nn in¬ 
dependent society, boa been recently organ¬ 
ized, whose activity wlQ be expected in the 
future 


One of the characteriatica in the chemical 
research in Japan is the abundance of 
works in the field of geological chemLatrj'. 
Such trend may be conceivable from the 
fact that Japan ia a country of vokanoca 
and lakea^ being surrounded by oceans. 
There are quite abundant data of the stud¬ 
ies on eruptioTi gaaea and aubUmation 
products of various volcanoedt studies on 
hot aprings, mineral springs, subteranean 
waters, lakes, and oceans- The method in 
research, however, has been maiiily ana- 
lytkal-chemical, and some Leading re¬ 
searchers have the opinion that there could 
not be expected a great progress in such a 
fields as geological chemistry unless there 
would be an intimate cooperation of 
chemistd with physic ists^ geologists and 
biologists* In this respects via muxt have 
expectation for the future. 

Or game CkemUtry 

In Japann the number of research works 
in organic chemistry as a whole Is certainly 
greater than those in other fields of chemis- 
trj% which can be seen from the table 
mentioned before. Moreover, the field of 
organic chomistiy spreads over the sections 
of pharmscology and agricultural chemis¬ 
try, both of which have independent organ¬ 
ization in this country, so that the number 
of research works is in fact still greater. 
The research in organic chemistrj^ In Japan, 
which has been fostered by senior in¬ 
vest igatorsT such as Dr. U* Suzuki in vita- 
mi na, Dr. Asahina in "Mkhenes""i Dr. T. 
Majima in alkaloids, amv continues its 
steady progress* In spite of the post-War 
difficult sltpntlofl, some excellent works 
have been done* in w'hich the skill and in¬ 
tuition of Japanese chemists seem to have 
played an important role in getting fruit¬ 
ful results. 

As one of the remarkable contribntionSp 
we must first mention the study on *'hinoki- 
tiols”, which has been carried out at 
Tohoku University. This study is %videly 
known as the precedence of the chemistry 
of **tropolonea*'. Beside this, the studies 
on the synthesea of polyenes having con¬ 
jugated triple bonds, the syntheses of santo¬ 
nin isomers, the syntheses of l^'nurenine 
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derivatives, etc. are also important efin- 
tributioiis. Although the research work in 
organic chomistiy is i-apidJy advancingp the 
some leading organic chemists are not 
optimistic alHiut the present situation of 
research in Japan as the tempo of the 
progress ia so rapid In Europe and the 
United States^ 

The study on the syntheses of high pa- 
lymera may be included in the field of 
organic chemistry^ but this study is mainly 
carried out by chemists in the applied llelda. 
Some inregtigators in the field of pure 
chemistry are making their eoELtrihutinn to 
the study of the mechanism of polymerisa¬ 
tion reset!onSi Generally speaking:, the in¬ 
terest in the chemiatrj' of high polymers 
haa been greatly increased in recent years. 
The Society of High Polymera^ established 
in lfio4^ is now quite active in advancing 
knowledge and research of high poljTnera 
both in pure and applied fields. It must be 
noted here that some theoretical physicists 
have directed their interest to the problem 
of high polymers. 

Biological Chemistry 

The interest and concern in biological 
chemistry- have quickly increased in recent 
years. Until 10 years ago, only very few 
graduat&f from the universities were spe¬ 
cialised in biological chemistty, but at 
present, the number of its student^ ia al¬ 
most comparable to or more than that of 
organic^ iuorgonic or physical chemistry. 
Such A situation has been undoubtedly 
brought about by being ejtcited by the 
worldy progress of biological chemistry* 
The research of biological chemistry in 
Japan has been long carried out in the 
various eectional fieldn of medicine, agricul¬ 
ture, pharmacology^ and biology besides pure 
chemistTy, but, today, they are unified into 
an orgonizatiDn, the Japanese Biochemical 
Society, which greatly helps to make inter¬ 
connect ion between these sectlcms and pro¬ 
mote research. 

The study of enzymes is no doubt a veiy^ 
important problem in biochemistry. Sys¬ 
tematic studies on sulfatase, the enzyme 
decomposing organic sulfates^ have been 
carried out in Tokyo University. The 


study concerning the metabolism of some 
micro-organisms and pbotosynthesia has 
been made for many yeara in Tokugawa 
Biological Institute in Tokyo, whose con¬ 
tributions Lave been widely recognii«d- 
Both O&aka and Nagoya Universities are 
now going to be outataDding research center 
in this country in the study of nucleic 
acida and proteins. It can be seeu from 
the Subject of discussions or symposia of 
the Japanese Biot^hemical Society that the 
main interest of Japanese biochemXats is 
now directed to the problems in nucleic 
acids, serum protoLns, phosphoric acids, 
lipids, etc. The research of biochemistry" 
is still young in the country, but It is ex¬ 
pected that the outcome wiU be rapidly in¬ 
creased in the near future. 

Pure chemistiy in relation to 
industry 

In recent years, the necessity to hold a 
closer connection hetiveen pure chemistiy 
and induatry has been strongly recogmized 
by leadioft chetniata. From this Btandpgtut 
too, the Chemical Society of Japan has 
played on iinportant role, as this society 
has been in a preferable situation to pro¬ 
mote the cooperation of pure and applied 
chemists in the same organization, Jiever- 
theless, such coopciratlon is still unsatis¬ 
factory. because most pure chemists seem 
to prefer to concentrate themselves into 
their own interests without giving attention 
toapplicdprobleras. Itahouldbeaproblem 
of natural Importance, how to orientate the 
fundamental research in chemistry from 
the standpoint of the development of in¬ 
dustrial manufacturefl of this country. 

Meetings and symposia 

The Chemical Society of Japan has its 
annual tceeting in April every year. At 
recent meetings, more than 1000 papers 
have been presented in both fields of pure 
and applied chemistry. These papers are 
Usually read at more thim 10 sectional meet¬ 
ings of pure chemistry and more than 15 
ones of applied chemistn-, and the whole 
meeting la,sts for 4 to S days. At present. 
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only the city of Tokyo or Kyoto have the 
enough capacity to hold such a large-scaled 
meeting. Therefore, the annual meetiiig 
is held alternatively in Tokyo and in Kyoto 
from year to year according to such a 
fre<tucncy of twice in Tokyo and once in 
Kyoto- The huge number of the papers 
presented at the meeting can be considered 
as A measure of the research activity of 
Japanese chemists, but some leading chem¬ 
ists have the opinion that the papers should 
be more selected before they are presented 
to the meeting. Anyhow, it is not a easy 
problem how to organize efficiently such a 
Lfirgi? at-aled 

Recently, besides the annual meeting of 
the societYt diflcussim or aympoaium is 
usually held once or twice a year in each 
sectional ftelds of chemistry such as atnic- 
tural chemistry, colloid chemistry, chemis¬ 
try of high polymers, geologicfli chcmifltryr 
analytical chemiatryr organic chemistp, 
etc. These discuss ions or sympoaiap which 
are aoTiietimes held at places other than 
Tokyo or Kyoto, are usually plnnnpd to dis¬ 
cuss any particular topics^ accompanied by 
some iiitroductor>' lectures. The main pur¬ 
pose of Huth discussions or symposia is to 
give a chance to researchers to communicate 
their recent activity and* at the a4ime time, 
to Exchange knowledge among themselves 
for co-operative works. Such disciiBsiotis 
or symposia have gained much success but 
are not free from facing to a chance of 
falling into danger of manneriam. Some 
researchers cDnaider that the society 
should have permanent sectional committees 
in its control for the effective planning of 
sjrniposia and diKCuaaions. 

Internatianal exchange of 
knowledge 

The intetnAtionAl exchange of knowledge 
has been activated in recent years in the 
field of chemistry aa in other delds of oa- 
tural scteRces. Japanese chemical societies 
are connected with Intcrnatjanal Council 
of Scientific Union (ICSU) through Japan 
Science Council (iVippon GtttttjiifaH Kaigi)^ 
the Chemlca] Research Liaison Committee 
of that Council being in charge of the actual 


management. This committee take* part 
in the election of the representatives for the 
conference and congress of the Union of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry (UPAC), of 
which Japan is now one of the members, as 
well as for other international meetings, 
Japan has not yet had a chance to or¬ 
ganize international conference or congress 
in chemistry in her own country. The 
Japanese ehemiste are, however, in esspec- 
tation to have it in the near future. Some 
prominent foreign chemists have come to 
Japan during these 3 years either as guests 
or for making research. In 1953, Prof- 
Robinson of England, Dr. Reppe of Ger¬ 
many and Dr, EglofT of the United States 
came to ua as distinguished guests at the 
75th Anniveraary of the Chemical Society 
of Japan. Recently, Profs. F. Damiels, H. 
Brown, L- Pauling of the United States and 
Prof. Butenant of Germany visited os for 
short stay. The lectures and conferences 
made by such distinguished foreign scholars 
resulted in great success in promoting 
mutual understanding and in stimulating 
younger chemists of the country. 

Chemical education in colleges 
and universities 

As a result of the reformation of the 
Japanese educational system after the War, 
the problem of the chemical education in 
colleges and universities ha.s become a 
matter of discusflion. It became also an 
important problem how to provide educa¬ 
tion for post-graduate students In chemistry 
under new system of graduate schools. 

As is well known, Japan has adopted the 
educational system of school years of $ 
(elementary school), 3 tlower secondnry 
school I, 3 (tipper secondary school), 4 (col¬ 
lege or university), on the basis of which 
graduate school of 2—5 years being eatab- 
tished. The leaching of chemistry as an 
independent subject begins at upper second- 
arj" school, parallel to other natural aciences, 
namely, physics, biology and geological 
science. These subjects are elective and 
any 2 of these 4 subjects are required for 
the entrance to colleges or univeraities. 
College professors receive sometimes such 
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2Student4! from s^condarj' school who have 
not taken the credit of cheraistry in second¬ 
ary school Moreoverp the f reshman course 
of eoJlcge is mainly devoted to general edu- 
cation, so that the course of chemUtry as 
specialized education Ld caUogcs or tiniver- 
sitiea is generahy not so far advmiced as it 
was in the pre-war system of 6 (primao' 
school) p 6 (middie achooli, 3 (high school) p 
3 (coUege or university S, in which students 
could finish introductory or preparatory 
course of chemistry at high sohool before 
they entered uuiversUy, In the new sys- 
temn some parts of advanced courses in 
phy.sicnl, inorganic and organic chemistry 
must be transferred to the graduate course. 

There are 229 4-year college and uni¬ 
versities in Japan at present, of which 
about 40 institutions have courses of pure 
chemist ry^ about 50 mstitationa have 
courses of engineering chemistry, about 30 
institutioiis have courses of agricultural 
chemistry and about 25 inatitutions have 
courses of pharmaceutical chemisto'- The 
capacity of these institutions for students 
is about 22,000 on the whole. There are 0 
national universities, 2 public univer¬ 
sities and 3 private universities which 
have graduate courses of pure chemistry: 
S national, 2 public and 3 private universi¬ 
ties have graduate course of engineering 
chem ist ry; 5 national u niversiti es h eve 
graduate courses of agriculturaJ chemistiy. 
5 national universities have graduate 
courses of pharmBceutjcaJ chemistryv The 
number of students allowed to these insti- 
tutioas is about TtSOO on the whale. The 
whole number of students who are actually 
studying chemistry and applied chemistry 
as major in Japanese colleges and universi¬ 
ties is lit present estimated to about 16|000. 

Students who graduate from the 4-year- 
undergraduate course of chemlstTy enter 
mostly chemical factories. However, some 
of them who want to become research 
chemista enter graduate schools. The ratio 
of the latter students to the former is dif¬ 
ferent in pure and applied chemistry, the 
ratio in pure chemistry being generally 
large in comparison with that in applied 
fields. 


Scholarships for Japanese 
chemists 

In pre-war time, many Japanese chemista 
were sent abroad as research fellows of 
the Government. Such national fellow- 
ship, which had been interrupted during 
war and post-ivar time, has recently been 
revived, but the number of researchers who 
receive the fellowship is veiy much restrict¬ 
ed aver all helde of science and technology. 
Private institutions themselv^ scarcely af¬ 
ford such fellowship. Consequentlyp for 
professors of colleges and universities the 
chance to go abroad by the help of national 
fund is at present very small in comparison 
with that In pre-war time. However, many 
countries afford now their natJonaJ fellow¬ 
ships or schalnrships for foreign scholars 
and studentsj, which provide Japanese chem¬ 
ists another way to go abroad for study and 
research. As these scholarships put gener¬ 
ally a certain limitation for the age of ap- 
plicunta. junior researchers have much ad¬ 
vantage to senior ones in receiving thenL 
Ramsay Memorial Fellowship of the 
British Govemment which is awarded to 
young chemist under age of thirty, has been 
revived since 1953. The applicants for thia 
fellowship are examined and chosen by the 
Chemical Rcaeanch Liaison Committee of 
the Japan Science CounciJ, every 2 years. 
There are several chemUts every year who 
are awarded American scholarships to study 
in the United States under the Fulbrlght- 
Smith-Mundt Act. 

It la highly desired that such Interna- 
tjonaj scholarships will be more available to 
able younger chemists in this country. 

Popularization of the ehemic&l 
knowledge 

The ChemiciiJ Society of Japan is not in¬ 
different to the problem of chemical edgea^ 
tion. There has been organized a special 
corumittee for chemical education in the 
society, under whewse auspices annual sym- 
jwaia have been carried nut. Until this 
time the problem of teaching chemistry in 
ig school as Well as in college freshman 
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cinurseii haa been the mam sub|ect of diiicuff- 
Thronjrh eueh syTiipoala the impor¬ 
tance of the probJem of chemical education 
has been jrreaily recognized. The symposia 
have been published and distributed by the 
scKTiety. It is hoped, howevecp that the 
society wlU have a journal on chemical edu* 
cation, like Journal of Cbwnicjil Education 
of the AmericMi Chemical Society* in the 
near future+ 

The Chemical Society of Japan is aliio 
active in the popularization pf the chemical 
knowledge. For that purpose* local sections 
of the society have oocasionaUy presented 
public popular lectures. As one of the me¬ 
morials of the diamond jubilee, the society 
presented popular lectures by specialiats in 
each field of chemistry and an exhibition on 
Japanese chemical induBtry* the latter of 
which was especially of good reputation. 
As one of the activities of the eociety^ we 
can further mention the pubJiaking of 
'^Chemical Library” which was designed 
several years ago as the standard reference 
books to high school and coUege students. 


There are 6 books already published. 

There have been also some fundamental 
studies concerning the separation of heavy 
oxygen as well as heavy nitrogen^ of which 
the latter has recently come to be sold at 
market* 

We have a long tradition in the study of 
complex salts aince 40 yearH ago when Prof, 
Shlbata initiated his research at Tokyo 
University* Eapecialiy in recent years* the 
phyaico-chemical study on complex salts has 
been actively carried out beaides the study 
on the formation of complex salts* The 
study of '^'salcomLne”, and other intramole¬ 
cular complexes at Kyushu University is 
widely recognized. At research labora¬ 
tories of Osaka Univeraity and other insti¬ 
tutions, some interesting reaulta have been 
obtained in the studies concerning the ab¬ 
sorption spectra* dichroisin* catalytic acdoa 
and crystal structure of some metallic com¬ 
plexes. 

The research In analytical chemistry^ 
having a large number of wcrksi covers the 
both fields of pure and applied. 


Biological Studies 


Biological researcli institutions 

As in other countries, most of bjologkal 
researches In Japan are being made in the 
biological dept of universlti^ and collegus. 
Biological studies are abo made at agrkuU 
tural depL (entoinology, plant pathology 
etc.) and at medical achool (microbiology 
etc.]. 

Many of Uie universities have marine 
biologicai i^tations, and resident a tuffs there 
are studying marine plant and animals. .4t 
Kyoto Univ. there is limnological labora¬ 
tory, Aa to the national research institu¬ 
tion which do not belong to universities, 
there are National Science Muaeum^ Na¬ 
tional Institute of Genetics, etc. 

There are also several private biological 
research institutions, such as. Tokugawa 
Institute of Biology, Kihara Institute for 


Biological Be^arch* Yamashlna Aluseum of 
Birds, etc. 

Biological journals 

Kesearchers in biology are belonging to 
various societi^* which publish periodicalsi 
mostly in Japanese. 

Many of the universities, alson publUh 
journals or memoirs* 

Japatiese Journal of Zoology and Japa¬ 
nese Journal of Botany are being published 
by the Science CouhciJ of Japan. 

Characteristics of Japanese 
biology 

Ta^on<im^ 

In there are a ^eat variety of 

nnltnalA and plant, eapecialljr mariiie plant 
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and animalss. For this m^y oi th^ 

scholars worked Ln the ^^tudy gf gk^^lfying 
them jind dkrifying their distribution. 

Especially^ the taxonomy of marine prod¬ 
ucts In greatly advanced. 

Recently taxonamy has become unpupular 
among younger generation of biological re¬ 
searchers^ yel the number of taxonomlsta in 
Japan Is fairly large as compared with that 
of olher countries. 

There are 2 socletieis on taxonomy: Zo- 

Medical 


History 

The first time when the Japanese people 
were greatly impressed by western medical 
sciences and wanted to study them at 
the oceaalon when Sugita Gempakii and 
others found out how exact Ontleedkundige 
Tafellen (Dutch translation of Kulmua^s 
Anatomische Tabellen) waa by studying ex¬ 
ecuted corps. Sugita and others, overcom¬ 
ing great difhcultleSt succeeded iij translate 
Ing Up and published Shimho in 1744. 

Since then many European books on medi¬ 
cine were translated through Dutch to Japa¬ 
nese. Fhyalcians who practiced western 
mcdjcine rapidly Increased id number and 
replaced those who practiced Chinese medi¬ 
cine. 

Philipp Frauz von Slebold (nSG-lfibS), 
w^ho came to Japan and stayed at Nagasaki 
from 1323 to 1829^ taught medicine to the 
young Japanese and had a great influence 
in the development of Western medicine in 
Japan. 

Later^ Pompe %*an Meerdervoorl {182&- 
l§0S)p a Dutch physician^ was offidaljy In¬ 
vited by the ^akufu In 1357 and 

organized the drat systematic cducatianal 
inatitution of Western medicine at Naga¬ 
saki, which later became HagsBakl Medical 
College. He also opened the first Western 
style hospital and practised there. In Edo 
(present Tokyo), Iffakuaho, & governmental 
school of Western medicine was opened iu 
l86Jt which later became Medical Schooh 
Tokyo Univeisity. 


otaxonumic Society and Phyto-geographycal 
Society. 

Cytology and Genetics 

Already at the beginning of the present 
century, excellent researches were made In 
Japan especially on plant cytology. Since 
then many excellent cytological studies have 
been made. 

In genetics, too, important contributions 
have been made by the Japanese geneticists. 

Sciences 

After the Afei/i lahin^ the medical school 
in Tokyo was reopened in 1871 under the 
auspices of German professors* and. in 1S77, 
when Tokyo University had been organized^ 
it wna included to the University. Since 
then, medical college.H were opened in 
various cities in Japan. 

Medical examination to test the iinalifica- 
tion and ability of medical practitioners had 
been given since After the war^ 

the new national medidal examination was 
innaugurated. All the phytiicians who want 
to practice are now naked to take it after 
fiiilshiug medical school and one-year in¬ 
ternship. 

Medical sciences at present 
Medical Educatimi 

Medical education at present is now a six 
year course. Aa was stated aboTrot those 
who want to practice medicine must take 
one-year internship and pass NatiDnal Medi¬ 
cal ExamLnation. There are 46 medicid 
colleges in Japan ^ 19 of them are medical 
schools of national univeraitiea, 14 of them 
are public medical colleges and IS are 
private institutioiia. 

The total number qf physiciang in Japan 
is about 85,000 (90% of them are irmj®). 
About 70,000 of them are practitioners* 
(about 8.5 practitionera per 10,000 per¬ 
sons.). 

Among 70,0Ci0 practitioners, ca. 40,000 
are private physicians and ca. SO,OOD are 
employed by big hospitals. 
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The n timber of those who are teaching 
medical aoiencca at educational institutions 
and atudying at research institutiona are 
about MOO. Those who are worldng in the 
held of public health admioiatration are 
about 4p000. 

Medical AssociaXion 

Japan Medical Associatioo is the nation 
wide assoclatioii of medical practitioners. 
There are branch associations in each townsp 
cities and prefectures. 

Japan Medical Congress is being called 
every 4 years. Physicians who are the 
m embers of ahout 50 medical aocieties tahe 
part in it. 

Medical 

In each special medical field, medical so¬ 
cieties are established and meetings are 
called once or twice a year. The number of 
such societies exceeds several bundred.s. 

Care 

Becently, social welfare system has been 
remarkably developed and medical msurance 
policy is becoming more and more popular 
with years. 

Medical ReMarch 

Recentlyii social welfare system has been 
active In Japan. There are many excellent 
studies which are of world fame. One of 
the examples is the study on artificial Induc¬ 
tion of cancer by the late prof. Yamagiwa. 
There are many medical i^eareb iuatltu- 
tlons. 

Pharmacology 

History of medicine ia very long In Ja¬ 
pan. The most ancient medicine noiv present 
in Japan is preaerved at Nara. 

There are more than 60 kinds of medicine 
preserv^ed there which were brought from 
China into Japan about 1+200 years ago. 
Since then until the beginning of Meljt 
Era, the pbanmacology In Japan existed in 
the form of Chinese mediciuc^ 

Modern pharmacology in Japan was In¬ 
troduced in 1B7S when FharTnaceutical 
School waa eatabliahed in Tokyo Medical 


fiOi 

School. It later developed to the Pharma¬ 
ceutical School, Faculty of Medicine, 
Tokyo University in i«77. 

During the first 10 yeapi, the education 
at the school had been given by European 
professors. Dr. J. E. EUkiuan, a Dutch 
pharmacologist, among them, quite □ 

competent educator and researt^her. Hia 
researching spirit had been succeeded by 
his students and gave a profound influence 
in the later development of pharmacology 
in Japan. There have appeared quite 8 
number of excellent scholars since then. 

During the World War h Japan was cut 
from supplies of medicine from Western 
world- This forced the Japanese people to 
manufacture necessary medicines by them- 
aelves. In that occasion, the graduate from 
the pharmaceutical schools made a great 
contribution working as pharmaceutical 
technicians. 

The number of pharmaceutical schooLs in 
Japan has been increasing in the past 81) 
years and there are 28 pharmaceutical 
schools now. 

The phammceutlcal education is 4 year 
system. At pharmaceutical schoola of To¬ 
kyo Univ^p Kyoto Univ., Kyushu Univ,. 0- 
saka Univ. and Hokkaido Univ,, there also 
is postgraduate course for maater's and 
doctor's degree. At Gifu Pharmaceutical 
College there is a master course. 

SpeciBi courses given at Pharmaceutical 
School, Tokyo Univ. are as follows. 

(!) Pharmaceutical Technology or Syn¬ 
thetic Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
f S) Inorganic and Organic Pharma- 
ceutkal Chemist 

s 3) Pharmacognosy and Plant Chemis¬ 
try 

<4> Pharmaceutical Analytical Chemis- 
try 

iSj PhyaiologJcal Chemistry 
(6) Hygienic and Forensic Chemistry 
(7} PharmacodynamicB 
(8) Pharmaceutics 
i3f Chemical Engineering 
rlOj Fermentation Chemistr>' 

<11^ Anatomy 
(I2i Phyaiolog^' 

(13J Pathology' 

(141 Bacteriology 
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(16} Public HeaJiJi 

(16) Plant Physiology 

<17) PhaririAce Lit teal Law and Economies 

The number of graduates from all of 
pharmaceutical schcwla is about 2^&D0 a 
year. To get the certiAcate for pharma- 
eeutistp it is ordained by law that the 
graduates must pasH National Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal Examination which is being held every 
year. 

There arc about 6lr'^60 pbarmaccutiata 
in Japan (1^64). 

As for the national examination institu¬ 
tion of medicine^ there is National Hygienic 
Laboratory ia TokyOp its branch oRice is 
in Osaka. 

Pharmacological atudiea are also made 
at Institotc for Infectious Diseases, Insti¬ 
tute of Applied Mycology and at National 
Institute of Health. 

The first editiun of the Japan Phanna- 
copocia wns published in U has been 

revised six times since then. National 
Formulaiy^ is also instituted. 

The Pharmaceutical Society of Japan 
was established in ISSL and has been mak¬ 
ing great contributions in the progress of 
Japancifie pharmacology. 

The Journal of the Pharmaceutical Socie¬ 
ty of Japan is now published monthly. The 
society also publishes Pharmaceutical Bul¬ 
letin by monthly, the central theme of 
pharmacological studies in Japan has been 
In the field organic chemistry. Studies on 
pharmaceutics and biochemistiy, however^ 
have also been made extensively. The his¬ 
tory of Japanese pharmaeologicaJ studies 
Is surveyed m English in pp. 363-STl, 
Voi TO of the Jourtial of Pharmaceutical 
Society of Japan, 

Dentistiy 

I 

In Japan, dentistry education is given, 
separately from medical education, at S in¬ 
stitutions; 2 In Tokyo. 2 in Osaka and 2 
in KyOshu. Three of them are departments 
of universities- They are. ^hool of 
Dentistry, Tokyo Medical and Dental Uni¬ 
versity, Dental Eehool. Nihon University 
and School of Dentistry, Osaka University. 
The other S are dental colleges. Gradu¬ 


ates from these inatitutions are about 600- 
700 a year In order to practice, they must 
pass National Dental Examination, given 
twice a year. This rule is applied also for 
foreigners. 

The total number of dentists in Japan is 
about 81,000; 27.000-23,000 of them are 
practitioners. Thowe who apply to study at 
dental colleges must take 2 years of preden- 
taJ course or study at least 2 years at col¬ 
leges after graduating high school Sltn^e 
1&55h six year course has newly been opened 
at dental colleges. In this case, high school 
graduates are qualified to apply for theim 

BisJdes these educational institutlona, 
there Is a research institution for dental 
materials (National Research Institute for 
Dental Materials). There studies on plas¬ 
tics as denture base materialB, porcelain 
tooth and dental alloys are especially 
achiming fine results. In prosthetic den¬ 
tistry. various anatomical articulators have 
been designed, based on a new theory on 
occlusion^ end such remarkable studies a» 
Masticatory cfRciency and particle size 
distribution of masticated raw rice”, and 
''Model experiment of human mastication” 
were completed. 

In operative dentistri% the study on calcL 
um hydroxide as pulp capping materials has 
nearly been completed. The discovery' 
of a new anaesthetic method, electro- 
ansesthesis. la also an achievement 
w'hich has been calling attention from 
dentists world over. The study on cutting 
instruments, such as high apeed water 
turbine and supersonic cutting apparatus is 
also being actively made thi?re. In the 
field of oral surgery, extensive study was 
completed on the cause and treating meth¬ 
ods of cleft palate and bare-lips. Also the 
cause of hypertrophy of gum tissue owing 
to dilantin is now' being studied. In plastic 
Surgery, such special alloys as vitallum and 
^iolium are now used, besides plasticSr for 
sprint materials. As to pyorrhea olveo- 
laris, the study on the treating method has 
not been ns fruitful as that on the cauoe of 
the ailment Only parotin was found to be 
effec tive in the treatment. In orthodonUc^ 
morphological studies on the cranial and 
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facial skulla of the Japatveae people by roent¬ 
gen ce phalonietric ixiethod have made a re¬ 
markable progress. In near future, the 
morphological difference between rooogol- 
oids and caucasoida in cranial and facial 
skulls will much more clearly be known. 

In basic dental sciences, the study on the 
hard tissue of teeth, the electro-myographi- 
cal study of neck muscles when speaking, 
and the study of lower jaw movement at 


mastication by electromyography are recent¬ 
ly made. The last of them presented a new 
knowledge cousiderably different from what 
we have know bo far, and may In future 
cause a considerable revision in ah fields of 
dentistry. 

Among many escehent studies on pharma¬ 
cology, the study on a new vitalstalning 
method of hard tissues by lead acetate is 
quite a remarkable one. 


Geology 


It was ill the middle of the last centun' 
that modem geology was established id 
Europe. In 1862^ not very later than that, 

2 AmerEcanai W. P. Blake and R. PumpeJleyr 
were invited by Tokugawa Government to 
make observations on ore deposits in Japan. 
In 1872^ B. S. Lo'man and It. Munroe, both 
American, conducted the ore deposit survey 
In Japan, la 18T1» Karl Schenks a German, 
taught mineralogy' at Tokyo KaiseiJGakkd. 
In 1S76, J. Miller tau^fht mineralD^, geoLo- 
gy and mining at Kobu-Daigakka. In 
1877, Department of Geology was establish¬ 
ed at Tokyo University. In 1882, the Geo* 
logical Research Inatitute Vp^as established at 
the Ministrj' of Agriculture and Commerce. 
In 1879» Tokyo Geological Association was 
esLabllshed. Tokyo Geological Society waa 
established in 1893. Since then* geologi¬ 
cal sciences have made a remarkable 
progress in Japan. At present, about SO 
colleges and universities in Japan have 
geological department. 

Tokyo Geological Society has become 
Japan Geological Society since 1935. In 
the same year, Japan Paleontological Socie¬ 
ty was established. Other related societies 
are; Japan Mineralogical Society (estab¬ 
lished in 1952), Japan Volcanological Socie¬ 
ty (1931)» Japan Mineral Oil Technologi¬ 
cal Society (1933j and several otherSn 
In Japan mineralogy hae a longer history 
than geology% Mlneralogicul knowledges 
were included in Honz^aku which had 
been Introduced to Japan in nth century. 


More than 30 new minerals has been found 
in Japan and her vicinity* 

Some of the recent works on mineralogy 
and geology arc aa follows; 

Kozu Yoshisnke with many of hia stu¬ 
dents, made a remarkable study on thermal 
trentment of minerals. T% ltd made a study 
on the crystal structure of allieste mineralB 
and published "Studies on Polymorphism" 
In 1950^ 

Klmura KenjirS and others studied on the 
rare element minerala in Japan. 

The atndy on the fossils in Japan began 
In 1877 when T. Gegler collected and record¬ 
ed Jurasaic plant foaail from Kaga. Fossil 
studies by the Japanese was first done in 
1889 by Yokoyanm. Since then Yabe Na- 
gakatau'^s excellent studiea on the foaailfl of 
foraminifera^ coral, stromatapora and am¬ 
monites^ and many other studies have been 
made and published. 

Geochronology In Japan have been devel¬ 
oped with the development of the knowledge 
on fosslLs. 

The presence of Permian and Car bom- 
ferrous period in Japan long known. 
Odn and Onukl. in 19S4 and 1937, found 
Devoniim foaalb in flu District. 

Geochronology in Japan was clarified very 
much by the study of Japanese Cretaceous 
layers by Mataumoto Tatauro (1942). 

Geological map of Jap^ was flrat made 
in 1919. Since than much more exact mapa 
have been made. 
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Astronomy 


IntroductioTi 

In ftfltrcuiomy ive try to know the im- 
exteitaion of the unrvprse and varicua 
celestial objtKits therein from this tiny 
planet The intern atiunal ccMjperation mid 
collaboration have been made in incessant 
and restless wtch Over the whole sky ih 
every instant. As Japan is situated geo¬ 
graphy cally separated from Europe and 
America, Japan's co-operatton is indlspeD- 
sabk^ In addition to this circumstance the 
recent progre^ of astronomy has made it 
important to know- the cGlestial phenomena 
which occur quite suddenly wdtheut notice 
or w^hieh wane and flourish very rapidly 
from hour to hour. Hence Japan's respon;- 
sibllity and duty for such ebscrvatlons have 
become duplicately serious and heavy. 

Restoring the debris of the war and in- 
stalling the necessary equipments Japanese 
astroiiomera are now' more actively endeav¬ 
ouring in Various astronomical researches 
than ever to fuldll 'this responsibility and 
doty for international co-operation, not- 
wdthsLnndlng the financial diSicultles in 
Japan unequalled in her past history^ 

Solar physics 
Solar Phenoyneita 

Mi>3t of the ob5er%^ations are being car¬ 
ried out at the Tokyo Astronoinicsl Ohserv- 
atoryt Univerait>^ of Tokyot at Mitaka near 
Tokyo. Sunspots and faculae are daily 
sketched on the projected image by an 
refractor. The aolar surface is continuous¬ 
ly watched in the light of the H line %yith 
a upectrohelioscope and solar harea, floculi 
and dark llliitneuts are sketched restlessly 
with time marks inserted. Prom time tc 
time a line ahiftor is inserted to determine 
the velocity. The Intensity of a flare is 
measured in comparison with the adjacent 
continuous light by means of a wedge 
photometer* Regular photographs are taken 


with a spcctroheliograph in the light of 
the Ki_, lines. Preliminary obsen-ationa 
of prominences with a Lyot-type filter op a 
cinematographic system have been started. 

Solar Spectrophotometry 

With a solar tower of Potadam lype at 
Mitaka, Z. Suemoto hafl made iui interesting 
observation of the solar flares. By watch¬ 
ing the sun in light of the H* line formed 
by the plane grating wdth a device similar 
to a speqtrophelioacope he took the spectro¬ 
grams of fiares. He measured the m- 
tensities of various Lines and was able to 
determine the physical state of a solar flare. 
He has also constructed a wide range :spec- 
trograph to observe the whole apcctrum* 
frtim the Balmer continum to beyond the 
Htt line on ane film with a considerable 
diapersion, and La studying the structure 
and mechanism of promioeneea and flares* 
K. Osawa has □btained the direct photo¬ 
electric tracings of the solar spectrum with 
this tower. Z, Suemoto has measured the 
high-reaolution spectrum of Fraunhofer 
lines which he took at Cambridge with a 
Fabry-Perot interferometer* Magnetic ob¬ 
servation a of the sua are planned in future. 

Corona Station 

In 1^49 a corona station was built as a 
branch station of the Tokyo Astronomical 
Observes tory at the top of Mt. Norikura. 
It situates In the middle part of the Japan's 
Main Island and at the height of 
above the sea leveL In summer sight¬ 
seeing buses daily go up near lo the Corona 
Station but in other seasons the observers 
must climb up the mountain on snowshoes 
and skies. The constructfon of the corona- 
graph has begun immediately after the end 
of the War and it was succeeded after 
Several trials by M. NotukL The present 
coTonagraph Is of aperture. The in¬ 
tensity of coronal lines Ja measured with 
B direct-vision spectroscope furnished with 
B thallium-lamp photometer. The measure* 
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Kient by a photoekctric method k under 
ROW. The spectrum is also photo- 
j^rapbed with a plane-jFrating for further 
resjearch. A horizontal teleficope with a 
Lyot-type filter was constructed in 195^1 for 
the cinematographic observation of aolar 
prominences^ 

The preliminary result of observattons 
made there is broadcast by the hand of 
the Radio Reaearch Laboratory at Koku- 
bun-jh also in the suburb of Tokyo, to¬ 
gether with other solar observations made 
at Mitaka, according to the URSIgram 
program. The results of the solar obser¬ 
vations are reported in the "Bulletin of the 
Solar Phenomena"' published quarterly by 
the Tokyo AatrapomieaJ Observatory^ 

Solar Radio Observations 

In 19 49 an antenna of hand-driven equa¬ 
torial mounting was ccn^itru ctcd at Mi taka 
and the regular solar radio observation was 
commenced at 2CKlMc/s. Since then simple 
antennae for receiV'ing 100 and 60 Mc/s 
waves were constructed. In 1952 the obser¬ 
vation at 3,000 Me/s have been started. 
These observations participate in the world¬ 
wide network of the solar radio obsen^a* 
tion organized by U^R^ST. Recently a 
equatorial radio telescope with a 10 meter 
dish has been conetructed at Mi taka. A 
radio polarlmeter at 200Mc:/s on a time¬ 
sharing scheme has been attached to the 
10 meter dish and detailed study of the 
polarization of solar radio bursta is now 
being carried out by T, Hatanaka, S* Su¬ 
zuki and A. Tsuchiya. It la found that the 
polarization of a burst is to be understooij 
as a mJsture of elliptically and randomly 
polarized componenU^ andj while the shape 
of the ellipse Is a function of Ihe position 
the source of the burst on the solar disk, 
the degree of polarization depends upon the 
life history of the associated sunspot 
Eclipse observation of the solar radio emis¬ 
sion hjM! been carried out at 3,0D0Mc s in 
1952 and the hrightnoM diatribution and 
the iDcatinn of the active sources on the 
solar disk have determined by JC Aka bane 
fformer K. Aokl L A new type of dynamic 
spectrograph for solar radio observation is 
being built by T, Takakura under a prln^ 


ciple to combine the lobe-sweeping inter¬ 
ferometer with a radio spectrograph. 2 
seta of radio interferometer.^ at 200 Me /s 
JR the oast-west and the north-south direc¬ 
tion were built for locating the aourc« of 
the solar radio bursts. Another inter¬ 
ferometer at GO Me '3 is now being con¬ 
structed by P* Moriyama with a narrow 
separation to measure the radio fiux of the 
sun. It might be added here that K* Aka- 
banot with the 10 meter dish^ observed the 
variation of the radio emission from the 
moon al 3,000 Me s with the lunar phase. 
The maximum intensity ift obisened 3.5 
days after the full moon. The radio astro¬ 
nomical works at the Tokyo Astronomical 
Observatory are conducted by T, Hatanaka. 

The solar radio observations are also 
being carried out at the Research Institute 
of Atmospherics, Nagoya Univeraity, at 
Toyokawa, and at the Radio Wave Ofaaer- 
vatory at HIraiso. At Toyokawa H* Ta¬ 
naka and his colleagues are observing the 
solar fiux at 3.760 Me/a and also conducting 
the interferometric observation at 4pOOO 
Mc/a with an 8-element interferometer* At 
HI raise a routine observation of 200 Mc/a 
is being continued. 

Eclipse Works 

During the perioid 19S5-1N8 Japan was 
favoured with several occasions to observe 
the total solar eclipses. Several photo* 
spheric, chromodipberic and coronal obaer- 
vationy were carried out in each occasioEL 

Among them the study of the polarization 
of the corona by M, Humhata by photo¬ 
electric method and by E. Saito by photo¬ 
graphic method and K. Oaawa^s photi:!- 
electric photometry of the Umb darkening 
are lo be noted. 

Theoreiicitl Works 

The theory of the formation of Finim- 
hofcT linea have been advanced by K. 
Suemeto at Mitaka, Z. Hilotsuyanngi, To- 
boku University, and also by S. Miyamoto 
and his colleagues^ Astrophysics Institute, 
Kyoto University, especially by taking 
non-coberent scattering into account. The¬ 
oretical calculations on the various problems 
of the chromosphere have been carried out 
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by Miyamotop Suemoto and others* Low 
temperature of the chromosphere waa em¬ 
phasized by S. Miyamoto and others from 
the detailed caknlations of the decree of 
iortij&atiort of atoms, effect of self-absorption 
In e miss ion ILnea , etc. 

S. Miyamoto was the drat to point oat 
the ionization mechanism of mctaUic iona 
in the solar CDrona, Instead of the uauai 
Saha's equation he proposed a new ioniza- 
tioTi formula and was able to explain the 
obser\'aticiiis. 

StatisticaL investiir^tioiis on the solar- 
terrestrial relationiihip have been carried 
out mostly at Mitaka In conjunction with 
the activities of the Ionospheric Research 
CommittcCt Science Council of Japan 
(chairman: Y* Hagiwara). iL Kawabnta 
has been worklniit on the mechanism of 
escape of corpuscles from the sun. 

In the field of radio astronom^^ T. Taka- 
kura of Mitaka has proposed an interpre- 
ration of the frequency-drift with time ob- 
aerv^ed in a solar radio outburst iu terms 
of the expansion of an Ionized ^aa clouiL 
T. Katanaka and F. Moriyama have calcu¬ 
lated the long-period variation of the basic 
component in centimeter waves from the 
sun. 

Astrophysical researches on 
stai*s and nebulae 

AstrophyslcaJ obz^or^’ations of sfara bavc 
been carried out only at the Tokyo Astro- 
nomical Obf 9 er\'atnry at Mitaka, the largest 
telescope there being the 2^" refractor. 
The tclescopOt however* ia far from satis¬ 
factory for the spectroscopic observations 
of stars, etc. and moat of the works have 
been limited to photographic and photo¬ 
electric observations of stars with color 
filters. The spectroscopic observations are 
indispensable for the progress in astro- 
physic:i(p and Especially from the point that 
Japan is situated at one leg of a tripod 
with Europe and America. The necee^ity 
for a large refiector haa been resolved by 
the Science Council of Japan in 1^5^% and 
the budget to get a 74*^ reflector for the 
Tokyo Astronomical Obsert'atory haa been 
approved by Diet in 1554, The tel^cope 


has been ordered to England and will be 
completed in about 5 years. The site for 
the new telescope Is now being sought for 
very keenly in all parts of Japan. 

Variable Stars 

Photoelectric observation of variable stars 
with color filters ig made by M. Hurubata 
and othera at MiLaka with the 26^^ telescope^ 
Their main objects are eclipsing variables 
of very short period. They have determin¬ 
ed the elements of close eclipsing binary 
stars and also found flaring phenomena In 
some variables. Effects of the refloction of 
light from the companion on the light curve 
are investigated by M. Kitamnra. Photo¬ 
graphic and visual observations of long- 
period variables are continued by S, Kaho 
at Mitaka with an refractor^ 

stellar Spectra and Physics of Stel¬ 
lar Atmosphere 

Y. Fujita at Department of AaLronomy* 
University of Toky'o^ had been analyzing 
the spectra of late type variables which he 
took at YerkeSp McDonald and Mt. Wilson, 
and found new Identification of absorption 
lines in these spectra. S. Miyamoto and 
his colleagues at Kyoto are working on the 
model stellar atmospheres of early type 
stars^ the formation of absorption lines, 
and dynamics and stability of expanding 
stellar envelopes. S. Ueno has completed a 
comprehensive table for the opacity of 
earjy type stars* Z. Hitatsuyanagi and H, 
Inaba of the Tohoku University In Sendai 
calculated the physical state of the atmos¬ 
phere of the pulsating star. A Cephelp based 
on the method of "curve of growth'" of 
ab«?orption lines. 

Gaseous Nebulae and Interstellar 
Mattel*^ 

Although no obBervatlonol works on these 
rarefiEd celeittial objects can be done In 
Japan at present because of the lack of large 
teleacopeSp some interesting works are be¬ 
ing carried out. After Important Investi¬ 
gations by Y. Hagiwara, S. Miyamoto^ T. 
Halanaka and others the theory of radia¬ 
tive transfer and intensities of emisslcni 
linoa have been recaJculated especially with 
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refftrence to the redistribution of radiation 
in a 0 po<:tral line proposed by H. 

Zanstra of Netherinnd. W. Unno at Depart¬ 
ment of Ast roil piny p University of Tokyo, 
has proposed a fundamental tbeory on the 
mechanism of the rediatrihution and ap¬ 
plied to the case of hydrogen and hcliniu 
atoma in planetary nebulae by dividiog the 
contour into atepa* Similar treatment has 
been carried out by S- Miyamoto and others 
at K^'oto especially for the nebulae with 
very large optical depths. Later W. Unno 
has improved his theory and is able to solve 
the problem by not dividing into such stepap 
The stratification of the ionieation in 
planetary nebulae has been calculated by 
W. Unno and K, Takakubo. 

K. Takakubo of the Tohoku University 
propof^ed a mccbaniam for the growth of 
magnetic field in interatelLar space espe¬ 
cially for the matters in spiral arms of 
the Galaxy. 

Night Sky Light 

Photoelectric observation of the night 
sky light with suitable filters is carried out 
by M- Furuhata, in conjunctioa with the 
activity of the Ionosphere Research Com^ 
mittee. He conatructed a new instrument 
which sweeps the whole sky automatically 
and records the intensity of the night dky 
light in different emiBsion lines^ Now he 
is measuring the time-variation of the dis¬ 
tribution of the light in the sky at % 
stations separated by several hundred kilo¬ 
meters in order to find out the height of 
the emitting layer and the movement In the 
ionosphere^ 

Astrometrical and dynamical 
I'esearches 

Meridian 0 bsei'vg t ion 

S. Nakano makea the observation of the 
moon, planets and principal asteroids with 
an meridian eirde. He found a slight 
systemafic difference in the positions of the 
moon which w'ere reduced from observations 
made at Mitaka when compared with those 
at Washington. This seems to comfirm 
Hi rose's opinion that the effect of deflection 


of plumb-line must be duly considered in 
such a case. Nakano is also observing the 
positions of certain stars to be used for 
photographic zenith tubes at Mitaka and 
Mizusawu. 

K. Tsuii is continuing the observation 
of the right ascensions of stars la the 
equatorial zone with a 5" Eepsold transit 
instrument at Mitaka, The bulk results of 
his past obser^'ations were reduced and 
published as the Mitaka Zodiacal Star 
Catalogue and the Mitaka Zenith Star 
Catalogue. 

N. Sekiguchi is observ ing the movemcDt 
of the celestial pole among stars with an S" 
polar telescope for the research astronomi¬ 
cal constants. 

Time 

The determinatiou of time ifi regularly 
carried out at Mitaka with a photographic 
zenith tube which WM built recently by 
M. Torap, A photoelectric transit instru¬ 
ment is also used in comparison with it. 
The keeping of lime is made with quartz- 
crystal docks; four installed at Mitaka and 
three furnished by the Radio Research 
Laboratory, at Koganei near Tokyo. Such 
modem e<iuipmenm are used tor precise 
clock comparison na the synchronous drum 
recorder, electronic counter^ beat counter, 
etc. 

The time is broadcast far civil service 
twice a day sinmJtaneously on four fre¬ 
quencies from the JJC Radio Stations^ and 
also continuously for twenty four hours on 
the standard frequency wave, JJY^ by the 
hand of the Radio Resoarth Laboratory. 

Radio time signals from seversJ places 
over the world are regularly received at 
Mitaka for the compari&on of the time in 
Japan with those of other countries, and 
availing these materials researches on the 
variation of longitude and on the propaga¬ 
tion speed of radio signiils are in progress. 

The increase of accuracy of time In 
Japan enables M, Miyaji and S. rijlma to 
study the irregularity of the speed of 
earth's rotation. The atomic clock recently 
constructed by K. Shimoda at the Depart¬ 
ment of Pbj-sic* of the University of Tokyo 
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in also uaed for their reseflnchefi in coliabo* 
ration with him. 

Variation of Latitude and Lo 7 igi- 
tiide 

The observatiDn has been coDtLbiied more 
than 50 for the vnriatjpij of latitude 

u^ith the zenith tele&cope at the Interna- 
tiann] Latitude Ob^erv&tpry t Director T. 
Ikedai at Mizusawa in iwnte Frcf. It is 
well known that H. Kim nr a found ao-cahed 
Z-ierin^ w^hich seemed io arise from other 
cauaea than the poie mo’irement. 

Various, studies on the variation of lat¬ 
itude and the Z-term are being attacked. 
The method of obser^^atieii is being cheeked 
by the use of a floating tdcscoi>c of Cookson 
type and a photographic zenith tube. The 
effects of wind, refraction of alar light Id 
the atmospbere^ etc- were inveatigated by 
T. Ikeda and others. The accumulated re¬ 
sults of observations made possible such a 
research as the ameriolulion of nutation 
and aberration as made by T- HattorL 
The similar variation was expected to 
appear alao in longitude of a station when 
compared it with tho^c of other stationSK 
The actual evidence was hrst shown by M. 
Miyaji about 20 years ago, by carefully 
comparing the lime in Japan with thciae 
determined in foreign observatories. The 
work ifi still continued and extended further 
at Mitaka. 

Asteroids^ Comets^ Satellites and 
Meteors 

H. Hi rose conduc ts photographic obser¬ 
vations of the posit Jon of asteroids and 
comets with an Brnahcar refractor at 
Milakn. This telescope has a record of 
discoveries of 14 new a4^terolda. A 12"' 
refractor recently installed at Mitaka la 
assigned for observation of the moon with 
Markowitz's moon poaition camera. 

At Kasan Observatory of the Kyoto 
Univerelty photographic Dbsen'ationa are 
made with a 5^3*^ refractor* 

M- Honda at Kurashikl, Okayama-ken^ 
discovered three neiv comets in recent ycairs* 
and he is still patrolling new object. 

Participating to one of the cooperative 
works of the International Aatronomical 


Union, H. Hi rose, T. Taken ouch i and othen^ 
at Mitaka made computations of the ephem- 
erides of about 140 asteroids for every year* 

T. Tnkenouebi is observing the eclipses 
of Jupiter'^B satellites by Photoelectric 
method for improviTig the orbital elements 
and for the study of Jupiter's atmosphere. 

A pair of meteor cameras with rotating 
sectors are working at Mitaka and Kawa-- 
saki for the detcrminetion of the orbit of 
meteors. H. Hi rose and K. Tomlta found 
from these □bservatiooB that orbits of some 
meteors seemed very similar to those of 
peculiar asteroids such as Amor^ Icarus and 
Apollo. Abundant material of visual motcor 
observ^ations have been secured by amitteui^ 
astronomers. 

Occidtation 

At the prediction of the annular echpse- 
uf the sun in 194S, when the observation 
w™ made at Rebunjima under the cooper¬ 
ation of U,S^Ai and Japanj, H- Hirose found 
a general deviation exjata In tbe observa- 
tionB made in Japan, owing to the deflection 
of plumb-line^ and he took it into account 
for his precise prediction^ whicb was proved 
correct. This idea was made at the time- 
when he found a systematie deviation In 
the time of occultations observed in Japan 
aa compared with the mean of the timefl of 
occuliations obsen'ed at al] over the w^orld. 

K- Osawa devised a photoelectric appara¬ 
tus for increasing the accuracy in the- 
obscrvation of time at the occultaticn. 
HI rose applied the devices to occnltation ob¬ 
servation for determination of the diKtance 
between two places for separated^ the size- 
and the figure of the earth as w^ell aa tha 
distance of the moon from the earth. Tht 
obsenmtions are successfully proceeded. 

Visual observations of occnltation are 
being carried out by ihe Tokyo Astronomi¬ 
cal Observatory, the Ka 3 an Astronomical 
Obaervatory, the Hydrographic Bureau and 
many amatour astranomen!. 

Celestial Mechanics 

Y. Hagiwnra at University of Tokyo^. 
made an important contribution to celestial 
ntechanlca by developing a method of nalcu- 
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Inline the perturbation W the use of matrix. 
Y, Komi of Mitiika applied the method to 
the case of secutar perturbatlDH of higher 
order. 

Numerical calculation for the orbit of 
the oateroid Hilda was carried out by K. 
Akiyama of the Hosei University in Tokyo. 
T. Ur a and T. Takenouchi made a aimilar 
calculation for asteroid Thule* 

Theory of the rotation of the earth was 
re-examined by N+ SekJguchi at Mi taka by 
taking ceriain ainall terms into consider-^ 
ation. T. Ora at Kobe University, has 
worked on functional equations to be ap¬ 
plied to celestial loechanicfl and S. MIyahara 
at Hydrographic Bureau, worked on canoni¬ 
cal Iransformatioas and the theory of tide. 

EphemerideSt Cal^nd^r and 
History 

Nautical Almanac and Japanese Ephem- 
eriea are calculated and published by the 
HydroETaphic Bureau. National calendar 
ia compiled and published by the Tokyo 
Astronomical Obaerx'atory. Detailed calcu* 
lationa of various aatronomlcal phenomena 
are made at these institutions. Y. SatO of 
Mitaka published a table of the co-ordinated 
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of Jupiter and Saturn for the years from 
lOei to 2148. 

J. Ueta studied the so-called Shih Shen's 
Star Cataiofrue and concluded that it oriff- 
inated on the observations made in about 
350 B.C. and could be conaldereii ns one of 
the oldest cataloEues. C. Noda and K. 
Yabuuchi studied the principle of calendar 
and the history of astronomy in ancient 
China. Aa to the history of astronomy in 
Japan, the Japaneses Academy have pre¬ 
pared a monumental work under the super¬ 
vision of the late K. Hirayama, yet 
unpublished. 

Stellar Statistics and Cos7nology 

M. Kaburaki at Department of Astrono¬ 
my of the University of Tokyo, is continu- 
iuE his works on the structure of the galaxy 
and its rotation by the statistical method. 
T. Shimisu at Geographic Survey Institute, 
investigated the motion of stars in the 
galaxy by the modem statistical method and 
found that the eqaipatitioo of energy held 
among the stars. B, Takaae ia working on 
stellar dynamics under several assumption 
of the distributions of the ma.ss in the 
galaxy. H. Nariai at Hiroshima University, 
is working on relativistic cosmology. 


Geophysics 


There ar^ u niAin dlvbiuuA in Geophysics;, 
Tneteorologyi oceanography^ ^leismology^ vol¬ 
canology and geomagnetism.. Brief ac¬ 
counts of research situatlonii in Japan In 
■each of these divisions ivill be given. 

Meteorology 

Japan la a vei^' long narrow islftnd located 
to the caBt of Ai^ian Contiiient. Four fteji- 
«on8 are clearly noticed* From the kte 
spring to early aummer there is a rainy 
scaaon* Typhoons attack Japan at the end 
of aummer and at the beginning of autumOn 
Heavy rain and storm ai^companying ty¬ 
phoons are causing damages some where In 
Japan ei-eiy year. Seasonal wind in winter 
would rauRo heavy mow along the Coast of 


the Japan Sea and fitorai in the North- 
Western part of Japan. 

Themes of meteorologieal researches in 
Ja|mn arc naturally directed to the study of 
these weather conditions to prevent dam¬ 
ages caused by them. 

Meteorological research institution a in 
Japan are Tokyo Central Meteorological 
Ob 9 ervator>% Meteorological Research In- 
Btitutcp Weather Bureaus* and Meteorologi¬ 
cal Department at Tokyo. KyotOp Tohoku, 
Hokkaido and Kyushu universitieas. 

Recent advance in upper tropospheric 
observation is brought about by the advance 
in observation instruments such as radio¬ 
sonde and of the observation networksn 
One of the remarkable work recently 
made is T. Murakami^s ‘ MechaniHia of 
passing of rainy season 
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C- Ytimamuld'ii "A ^tudy cm atmcisph&ric 
th^noal mdiAtion'^ iis one of the Ifirst of tliia 
held in the world. 

D. Kuroiwn'a ''Study on core# by 
deetroo nikrcscope", fa alao an excellent 

work. 

Oceanography 

Pollowln!; is a brief survey of physical 
oceanographic etudiea in Japan since litSO, 

Ocea nog raphieal 0 bservat ion 

Ocean rigraphlcaf observ'Atton In Japan ie 
now performed by Cmtral Metcorolofirleal 
Obsan'atory (Including 4 oceanographic 
weather station attached to Itu Hydro- 
graphic Diviijion^ Maritime Safety Board, 
and seven obaervaLion shipa of Fisheries 
Research Institato. Almast all the diiri- 
sjons in physical, chemicid, biological and 
geological oceanugraphy are being studied. 
Lfifortunalety^ owing to insufficiency in 
equipments^ observatloEia are restHtUd up 
to L00 D-Ih 500 meters below sea aurfece. 

Submarine Topography and Sub¬ 
marine Geology 

Owing to the inerchae In number of depth 
measoring point* by wire sounding and the 
production of excellent echo sounders in 
Japan, sabmarine topography around Japan 
has noM' been quite extensively studied* In 
*'the new depth chart of Japanese 
home aea"' was made using a new method of 
projection* 

On the beach eroeiun occuring at the coast 
of the Japan Sea and at the Southern coast 
of Osaka Ba>\ many of the murine research 
workers arc attacking the problem. 

T. Icble suggcBtod a theory that some of 
the beach erosions are caused by converg¬ 
ing currenU* 

Sea 

V* Sillyake, Y, Knkeuch! and others are 
studying on physical and chemical nalure of 
sea water. Miyake published ublea to 
show saturated vapour pleasure of sea 
water In diJTerent tompemture and chloH- 
nity. K* Saruhaabl^ one of the collabora¬ 
tors of Miyake^ deduced a theorctlcaj rela¬ 


tion between pH and total carbondioxide in 
sea water applying Con way mJero-ditfu- 
slon method. 

Takeuchi determined the relation between 
extinction coefificienl and wave length of 
light by theoretical and experimental stu* 
dies on the brightness in the sea water* 
He divided the extlnctlcin coeSlcient of sea 
water into 2 parts, the absorption coefficient 
and scattering coefficient. According to bis 
measurement using photoronic cell Ly^ie 
photometer, scattering eoefficient forms 
only 10% of cxtinctlDu coefficient- This 
finding made him feel necessary to assume 
the presence of colored substance In sea 
water. 

Y. Abe made an extensive study on bub¬ 
bles formed lu aea water* He found that 
the thickness of bubble layer is dependent 
upon temperatLire and ehlorme content He 
also studied on thestabJIity and decay of the 
bubble layer. 

Hydrogi^apky md Water Mass 
Analysis 

Hydrographical studies of Japanese home 
waters are being made by M* Uda, T. Ichl- 
e and many other researchers. Uda made 
On extensive study by flowing pattema of 
Kuroshio Wann Current* He studied the 
main axis and margins of the Kuroshio and 
detennined Its maximum speed and current 
breadth basing on dynamical calculatioim 
from tDS4 to 1043. He also explained the 
Occurrence and development of abnormal 
phaeee in and Its recovery to the 

normal phase. 

Ichie made observations on hydrography 
of and gave a theoretical expla¬ 

nation of meander of Kuro^hto basing jet 
stream theory. Y, Saild published the 
result -of an extensive winter mass onalyala 
of Anrosfcio. 

Theomes on Ocean Currents 

K Hidaka published the results of the 
computation on the general circulation of 
the PaciflE; Ocean in l&oL He solved the 
problem by using npherical co-ordinates in- 
gtead of rectangular oneu used by W, II, 
Munk* He obtained about the same result 
aa H* Munk^ there was a amall dlscrep- 
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ancy on the theory on the sim of total mans 
transport 

Recently K. Yoahida succeeded in the 
study of dimilntion of upper mixed layer in 
equatorial region of Horth Pacific Ocean by 
soiving atcftdy state equations which include 
variimta in Coriolis force, pressure gradient, 
horiOTntiil mising and vertical mixing. 

Waves aTid- Tides 

Studies on wavea have been made in rela¬ 
tion to practical applications. 

Central Meteorological Observatory made 
an observation on the relations of typhoons 
and cyclones with waves and swell for three 
years (1352-661 by setting up pressure 
recorder type self-registering wave gauges. 

Seismology 

Upon the locality nhape of 

Japan, It m easily noticed that Jap^tn b In 
condiliond bath in gooph^nicB] 
and geoehemical point of view, Geologiiial 
phfutommuLt which would nev<?t' occur at 
^reat continents where ifeological cemdition 
IS stable^ must have opcnred many times In 
the paat. 

According to the atud^' of Central Mete¬ 
orological Observatory earth(|uakes which 


are recorded od aeismameter reach 6*000— 
7^000 every In the pAxl 100 years, 

there were GS heavy earthquakes. That 
meaoa Japan experttneea severe enrtJiquake§ 
once Ip every one and u half year* 

There sre about l OO aeismofo^lcat observ- 
ato^ in Japan, Studies on aeismolog^' are 
being made at SeismaipEico] Dept, of Tolcyo 
Univ., Kyoto Univ^^ Tohoku Univ* and Hok¬ 
kaido Utiiv. 

Volcanology 

In Japjui* there arc more than 270 vol¬ 
canoes erupted during paat l,0OG,0CM) yeara* 
They are acattEted throughout the Japanese 
Archlpdafo and In her coastal sea. 

Even during the past 1,400 years about 
260 eruptions were recorded- This fre¬ 
quent volcanic activities in Japan naturally 
caused a great interest for volc-anologrical 
Studies in Japan and many research workers 
are actively attacking many problems on 
vol<^oef^t especially on the relation between 
kolk-alkall rock and alkali rock^ relate be¬ 
tween the evaiutlon of volocnoK? and rock 
formation and I he relation between the for¬ 
mation of kardela and the evolution of 
magma. 


Science Administration 


After the World War 11, Japan'^ scientific 
re:^eai:ch ayatem has been exUnaively re^ 
examined. The belief an the part of the 
irientiats that the only way to rebuild Japan 
from devaatatiOD into peace laving cultural 
state and to contribute to the world waa the 
promcliot! of scientific studies initiated a 
nationwide campaign and the new Scimee 
Council of Japan and the Conference of 
Science Adminiat ration have been institut¬ 
ed- These institutions have since been end¬ 
eavoring to solve the complicated problems 
to promote the scientific activitiea in Japan. 

At the !$ame time, measures have being 
taken for improving of research InstltutloiiB 
and for assisting research workers. 

In Japan^ basic sciences are under the 
jurlsdicUoli of Mlnistiy of Education^ Olid 


applied sciences are controlled by related 
ministries. 

Research institutions 

Nat iona 11 n*titu tiom 
In Kfcnllfic ntudieji tb« weight of th€ 
national loBtitutiona biui £onAtd«T«b1y In- 
cres*ed after the war. Among the aatioiwl 
research inetitutlons, national univeraitiea 
haa been the must important one# for the 
research of basic sciencea. After the new 
system was instituted in univeraity system, 
the weight of teaching has become greater 
than before. The situation mode it quite 
necessary to estabileh national institutes 
devoted for researches. 
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ReorfranJisation of research ioatitutionB 
has be^a planed. It was d^idcd that the 
first step for it should be the impraving of 
cxistinjr iastitutlons, and that only the ones 
which are very badly needed should be newly 
Instituted, 

The following events are some of the 
major steps taken since the end of the war. 

(1) The esiabHahniejit of National In¬ 
stitute of Genetics 

t2> The establLshniept of Institute of 
Applied Microbiology at Tokyo Univer¬ 
sity (iDSSj, 

(a> EstabUshlnur auch research Institu¬ 
tions commonly used by the researchera 
in the ^tame field. [Such as Atomic 
Nuclear Re:aearch InstitutCj Tokyo Uni¬ 
versity), 

(4) Construction of 7d mch reflection 
microMcope. 

(o) Reopening of the Investigation on 
aeronuuUcs< 

Private institutiona 

After the war^ privuto research Institu¬ 
tions have had a hard time owing to the 


lack of fund. In order to improve the ultua- 
tionp aaslatlng fund have been liven from 
the patioiml budget since 1947. 

In 1951* a law to ossist private research 
institutionii was enacted^ 

In 1^SS5, mstitutians among 200 prlvaio 
institutions were gh^en 544.000,000 gen of 
ussbting fund. 

Tax exemption devices also have been 
planned and gradually materialized for the 
benefit of private lustituticins. 

Aid to researches 

There is a system to give assisting fund 
to the prumis^ftig researches which would 
yield exeellent results. The systein, insti¬ 
tuted 30 years ego, has been especially 
beneficial after the warp because the re¬ 
search f unds have been lacking everjTvherei. 

There is also a system to give aaai sting 
fund for research institutiana^ such as as¬ 
sisting to Import foreign made instruments^ 
aBsiiimg to improve equipment at private 
university etc. 


The Development of Wasan 


Wasan 

History 

H'ujfati meiins the Japanese mathematica 
which was developed in Edo Era. It is 
covering over arithmetic, algebra, geometry* 
aniU^'tical geometry and catculUfl* 

In Edo Era, Japan was closed the couttt *7 
upon foreigners, ao u^an is the peculiar 
mathematics in Japan. At fic^st^ it was the 
mathematics with tools* but it was changed 
to the calculation with figures in later. The 
proper part of irosaa is the algebra with 
figures. 

In the bcgltining of Edo Era^ the aoroian 
(abacus \ was used by Japanese merchants 
and engineers for their ca]culHtioii.t. The 
^omhan was introduced from China about 
the end of Muromschi Era. Japanese m- 
murai used it for their cakuLetiona in Sen- 
goku Era (the ago of battles). 


The Sengoku Era was over and maiiy 
indiistrtes opened in the begimiing of Edo 
Era- The people wanted of a convenient 
way uf calculations, then the s&roban wau 
appeared in response to the need of the age. 

The initial teacher of the sorobaii is u 
jraarumf ivhose name is Mori Shlgeyoshh 
lie lived in Kyoto at the first period of Edo 
Em, and taught the calculation of divisioTi 
with sarofcan in his private school. He pub- 
li^^hed the text-book H^aricam (division) in 
1922. The book Is rdatiug the caJcula- 
tlpns of division with rorobm and it^s ap¬ 
plications. This Is the initial publishing in 
aciWflTf. There were few hundred pupils in 
Mori s school, and ail the later w^oson-schol¬ 
ars belonged to Mori. 

Voahida Mit^uyoshi (1508-16721 ia one 
of the Mori's ablest piipUa^ He is famoua 
by his work JinkAkL The ho(tk is explain- 
iuK the diviaiou with torohna and it"a 
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pi&ny Qpplicattonfl by cAsy stj’Jt and^ ou* 
merous illuBtlfttion#; tiuftliod of divUion 
with ffariouis comiucrciol and 

industriol cidculatiaiiii. (iquarc and cubic 
roots, matbeinatlfal recreations etc, /infetiAf 
spread in all Japan by and by. The book 
had been pubJishcd the forth edition within 
2(i year* since it’s first edition tl627>. 
^TtnitdA't witfl the best book of serdbaH io Edo 
Era, but it is rare to see the book now. We 
ahaiJ explain the pnrticuiar custom «dat 
which is originated from Jinkoki afterward. 

Waaan-scholars l>cgai> to study T(fng«n- 
jut3H (the Chinese algebra.} from about 
middle of 17 century. First, they studied 
it by the Chinese book Sangakttit€im$ (Ist 
edition 1399. China). TriiBtttjiilittt is an 
algebra with mAgi and s««boa, 

Snniri L a small wooden stick. There ore 
2 kinds of red and black: red one 

represents a positive number, black one 
negative. San ban is a paper board which 
is limited tike a chessboard. 

We can repiwsent a number by putting 
some ettnifi in a section of Tcutfen^ 

is how to solve an equation with in¬ 
tegral coefficients. We put ail the coeffi¬ 
cients of the equation w’ith aasgi in definite 
sections and find the value of a real root ac¬ 
cording to the role. This is the same as 
Homer's method in algebra. SiH-odan 
mathematics is ao arithmetic, but tcfliiraH- 
jfHfsu in an algebra. The probleraa in fm- 
ueit/nfsu are almost geometrical calcula- 
tiooii: length, area, volume etc. 

Then, tcofan became a kind of geometry, 
w’hile it does not study the natures of 
figures geometrically, but it finds tbe values 
of geometrical quantities. The theorems 
of similar figures, Pythagoras’ theorem etc. 
are the basis of irttsan. 

After all, icasan is a kind of algebraic 
geometry. 

Since tcngenjHtvu is adopted in troean, 
aorohan became a popular mathematics. 
T'rageiijiffsu is studied by pure waaan- 
scholats. They are almost sow uraj or ni- 
in’K (unemployed jraniHrai), Chinese lan¬ 
guage is needed to study Ungetijuttu, 
In tho.se days, the Chineae language was & 
culture of tbe samurai class ehielly, ao it 
was most convenient to study toigen/utsa 


for the samurai class, especially roam who 
are at leisure. 

Seki Tokakftxu (IfitSMTOS) is one of 
the most famous wasan-scholsr In Edo Era. 
He is the most superioi- iromKrai of the 
mathematics in those days. 

He was employed in the Shoguoate os an 
accountant, and had risen to the chief of 
the financial scclion afterward. He had 
invented a notation Bmhoho ( melhod of 
side writing*. It Is a notation which re- 
pr^enta a number by the short line and the 
side letters: for example, la (.3), (—2), 

a negative number was represented by tlie 
sign-^ . Next, we abali indicate the 4 rules 
of the Seki’s notation. 

He had created a vertical written algebra 
by hifl notation and completed Seki'a mathe- 
matica. His works had completed before 
HSSa. Now, we shall show his principal sto- 
dles: (a* Theorj" of equations. 

This is tbe inquiry of the roots, for ex- 
junpie, the number of the real roots, multiple 
roots etc. Sptxrially. we shall attend to hla 
Byoda.i (the diseased problems). When an 
equation has no root which satisfie* the re¬ 
quest of the problem, these problems were 
colled Fyudat. ^ 

We shall explain Seki's solution of BgSaai 
by an equation ax^—bar+c=(i. We consider 
the case that the equation has no real root. 
ox^+6J4'C=fi, where, a, h, c. are real and 

a^0+ _ 

—b ± y 


In this case, we have b'-4®r<0. 

Seki changed the values of givoi numbers 
in the problem such that (»■—4acg0. He 
considered that the problem itaelf i* unrea¬ 
sonable tdiseased), and he changed the 
values of the known quanliities in the pro¬ 
blem such that a resonaWe answer can bo 
obtained. We consider that it is derived 
(con! the practical idea of orientals. 

Next, vee shell enter in Seki’s solution of 
futcudiu (the concealed problems). tVben 
it Is hard to get the single equation which 
contains the required quantity In the pr(^ 
blem. Seki called these problems fiUfudai, 
In these eases, Seki's solution of /a*a<foi is 
a method of elimination. 
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Seki coaeid^red tlie cas? m which 2 ^ImuK 
taiieouB equationB be obtained and he eII- 
minated an unknewtt quantity from 2 equa¬ 
tions. He ap^plied a determinant in his eli¬ 
mination, Being earlier than Leibnitz by 
about 15 yearsp Sdd is the creator of the 
detamunant in the world. 

Gemmtrical Problems 

There are so many vkorks in geometrical 
problems^ area of an Tolume of a 

sphere* volume of a solid of rotation^ center 
of gravity Specially* Seki used some 
power series and interpolation formulae In 
the ciUculatioti of arc length. This is enri 
ttheory of circles * in wman. We ^hall ex¬ 
plain it in later. Seki is the creator of 
wmatt and Seki-schocih 

At that time* there were so many waaan- 
scholars in Japan. They made many w^oaan 
school in Edo* Kyoto, Osakan etc, specially 
Beki-achool was most famous for the 
superior works and the great scholars. 
Thus, w^^txn lasted to the end of Edo 
Era. 

We shall explain 2 special customs in 
tmson; I’dhi i remained problems i and ffa- 
ktimendai rproblems written on a plank* In 
next paragraph. 

Idai and gakumendai 

Idai menns the remained problems, Yo- 
shida hlitsuyoshi created ^i' Id his book 
jimk^ki which ia republished in 1641^ 

He remnined 12 problems at the end of 
bis book without answer^;. These pro¬ 
blems were very dli&cult In those dsys^ spe¬ 
cially the tenth problem ensaiaeki was most 
di file lilt of them. Ettstturki means cut¬ 
ting a circle by a chord. 

Divide the given circle Into S parts by 2 
parallel chords. Given the area of 3 parts, 
to find the length of 2 chords and 3 parts of 
the diameter which is perpendicular to these 
chorda and cut by them. In present 
mathematics* it will come to solve a trans- 
cendental equation. 

All wnsnn acholars had studied the pro¬ 
blem for a long time. At last* they arrived 
at the calcyiation of an arc length, no, the 
study of arc length became inoHt interesting 


luid serious problem for ^cholars^ HerC:^ 
wc shall find a powerful rei^on that the prCK 
blem of arc length was an important subject 
for wosan-BcholarB. 

Seki had studied the same pToblem actl- 
vel>" an important branch i integral 
calculus in had organued by Seki 

imd hia successors. 

After 12 years since the initial problems 
of JinkSkif first aimwer book was pubtjkbed 
by ft scholar whose name is Enaml Kazu- 
zumi. He solved all idui of Jinkokt (it 
was not completed I and he put new S tdni 
problems at the end of hia book. 

Thereafter^ the form of idni was hxed* 
all id^i was answered by a book. It was 
called fdai-km^ko I succession of tdaz). 
Ciiatom of itfni had continued about 120 
years. In some books, there were 100 or 
150 problems. So, new problems were 
devised by many scholars, objects of }msan 
ViTW Increased remarkably. In the idai of 
the book Samp6k€tauoigh6 USbO)* the pro- 
hlom of the circumference of on ellipse was 
appeared. 

After about 150 years, %ada Yasushi 
(1TS7-1S40> solved the problem by the form 
of an Infinite series. It was the elliptic in- 
tegral In Japan. 

Since the problem in tmgeniuiau was 
used tn tdui^ it became very dlfficulti Tea- 
Is how to solve an equation Avhich 
has single unknown quantity. It was re¬ 
quired many eomplimentary nnknow'n quun- 
tities for idai in tpn^ef^juiau. 

How to find the last equation which bus 
single unknown quantity ?—that Is an ob¬ 
ject of id&L It IS how to dimimite all com¬ 
plimentary- unknown quanltlties by the 
alpbraie calculations. So, the calculation 
with figures tu itwan was developed 
gradually^ 

By the custom of idai, the calcnlation 
with figures, many publications of books* 
great many mathematical studies were pro¬ 
duced in wason. 

In those day», another custom puktnncndi^i 
woR prevailed in waaan. When a scholar 
solved some very difflcult problems, he 
KTitea his answers on a plonk, and offers it 
to B shrine or temple for the thank.s of hi* 
luccesa and the prayer for his advancement; 
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thftt l8 TKe ptflnk U called a 

icait^aJku (Ihe plank of mathentatica). 

Sansfokv. is remained at the Ya*aka 
Shrine in Kyoto. It was offered in IMI. 
Two problems and answers were written oo 
iL This is the oldest one which we can 
&ce no’W* 

Most of geomotfical 

problems in which vjsrious figures ar« il¬ 
lustrated. Thew prtsblcms ate very com¬ 
plicated; so many polygons, circles, dlipaesp 
spheres are inscribed or ciiruniBcribed to 
each other in t ricately. There are numerous 
niiniiar problems in idui tklso^ Aftenvard, 
the studies of these problems were called 
jfojnfsu (inscribed problemsi which is a 
section of li'aFinn- 

By I't/nj' end ^aJtaniewddip wasao scholars 
interested in the complicated inscribed ft- 
gurea. This Ib one of peculiarities in 
shall find these figures in almost 
every* book. 

In the problemSp answers 

and the equations are written^ but no rea^aii 
how to get the aolutiona usually. So, when 
some one see a he caemot under¬ 

stand how to solve these probfems^ He atn- 
dies them at home, and if he would find 
better Solution than the Sangaku's one, he 
offers a oew ifongnJIru (solutions of initial 
problems'! to the same or different shrine or 
temple. Tbusp K&ngaku. b^ame a treatise 
for wasan-scholars. Gnkumendm was pre¬ 
vailed most actively in the tatter half of 
13th century. 

After Edo Ero^ it was continued still in 
the country. In Era, number of pro¬ 
blems are Increased. 

The Eanffoku at OkuniLuma Shrine in 
Fuchil n^r Tokyo was offered in 1835. 
36 problems and answers are vrritten on a 
large plank. 

Saitpaka in those days were offered by 
main publls of a wasan-scholar. Every 
pupil selects a problem and solve it^ the coK 
lection of these solutions were written on a 
plunk. At present, about 200 planka re¬ 
main in Japan^ We can see a ^anpaJctc 
which was offered m 1961 at Kumagai in 
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Suita ma Prefecture, The custom may con¬ 
tinue in future. 

Ida I and gakiimendBi are 2 peculiaHtiefl 
which were given great muny objecla and 
dev^eiopments to icflsan.. 

£nri 

it was an important problem in treuKli^ 
from its early time to find the circum¬ 
ference and arc length of a circle. 

We shall show the values of .i I the ratio 
of the circumference of a drcle to iPs dia- 
meterj in curly time: 

(1) 3,16 the book Wumufti by Mori 
Shigeyoshi (1622] 

(2) 3.16 Ihe book Jirtkaki, by Yoabida 
Mitsuyoahl (1627) 

(3) Svl62 the book Ju^eir&ku, by Ima- 
mura Tomoaki (1639) 

<4j 3.14 the hook Sama, by Slurumatsu 

Shigekiyo (I663i 

We don't know about the origin of (1). 
Yoahida wrote the same value in his 
Jink^kL _^ 

(3> Is an approximate value ofv'" lO • 

We skull explain about (4 3, Muramutau 
Shigddyo was a mmuruL Muramatsu 
calculated the circumfereRccs of regular 
polygons which are inscribed tn a cirde 
from the octagon to the polygon which haa 
32763 aides in order* and he obtained the 
Value of n as follows: 

:t=3.141592G4S7T769SB69248 

He calculated the correct value of ."t to 7 
places of dKimals, but he adopted the value 
to 2 places of decimals only. 

Hereafter, all wasun'Seholura used the 
Muramatau^s method in Hie calciilation of 
the circumference and arc length of a circle. 

On the problem of arc length, we must 
talk about the work of Imamura Tomoaki. 
He is one of the ablest pupJla of Mdrb same 
aa Jink^kfE author, Yosbldn MitauyoahL 

He published the book JugBiroku in 1639, 
In this book* he gave a formula of an arc 
length as follows: 

s-=4^ ( rf-h h/2 I p 
wherc^ t is the arc length 
d is the diameter 
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h the distance between 
every tniddle point of the arc 
and the chord. 

The ^tudy of arc length wad risen actively 
by the Efiaabeki probleiti aa before related^ 

In early time acholsra ii^ed the above Ima¬ 
mu formula^ but they \^unted more 
precise forTnuLu than Imamura's afterward. 

There was a scholar whose name is Sa* 
wmguchi Ka^uyuki. He was m e^Lpcrt tn 
tcnifenjatAfi. In hia study of arc length, he 
noticed the iucorrectneis of Imamu 
formula, and he found a now method of the 
calculation^ 

He pubUiBhcd the book J^o^on-SanpoH lu 
16T0. In the book^ he related upon the in- 
correetnesa of Tmamunt'e formula^ hut he 
did not explain of the detail except that he 
discovered a new methods He used the 
technical term mr£ (theury of circle^} in 
his bookp that ia the origin of the term 
Thereafter scholars began to use the term 
for the theory of circleiij. 


NexL we shall explain of the Scfd^a annV 
He adopted the Muramatnu'a method in his 
calculation of n and foiind following theory* 

Let ofi be the circumference of the regu* 
Ur polygon which has 2" side 3 and inscribes 
in the circle The convergent 

scriea: 

. . 

+ (a,i — -I- can be consi¬ 

dered as a geometrical iieries approxima¬ 
tely for large w. 

For this verification^ SekI calculated 
for 2gngl7 namely, from 4 to 2"=1310T2 
in order. 

Flit ^ ) 4* ... 

We have S d- U]|=lim o« = the circumfe- 

W- 5 M* 

reiice of the circle* 

Seki considered that the comtnoTi mdu 
in S is 0 | 7 —nn/oui^a,^ he found an ap- 
proxiimito value of S as the aum of the geo¬ 
metric series* 


lima* -S+Oijg = 


t ^ir ^ ^ic K ~ Uii) 

(®16 ^ Ul7 — Uja) ^ ** 


By (A)t Seki obtained that n=35&/'ll3. 
The above method by geutnetrk series U 
called sOv{iUctijut.itH^ 

Seki found that his method can be extend 
to the eaae of arc length geriEralU\ 

He obtained some infinUo series and some 


interpolation ftinmiUe for the arc length* 
Seki^jj these works were completed before 
1683. 

Takebc Kenko (1664^1730) la one of the 
ablest pupila of SekL He corrected Seki'a 
series, and obtained the following form: 


1*- 4Ad{n- 


s* 

3'■4 


(J}y, s*-4**a* 

d +3‘4.mW; '^ 3*4.6'.6.7.a 



where, 1 Is the arc length* d^ h are same as 
the Imamu ra’s 

He used an infinite series which repre¬ 
sents v' ^ found the above form- 
Thus, Seki and Takebe corrected the 


Imamura^fl formula. 

Mati^unuga Yoablsuke U one of the ableist 
pupDs of Araki Murahide (Seki^e succcs' 
sor)* He obtained the eeriest 
He calculated the value of m to 4D places 


1= ^«i{i ?;3:^5-(T)' + 2;s’SS.r<i)’+ 



of decimals correctly, mad he wrote It in 
his w-ork Hoen^Sankei (1739)* 

Ajima Naonubu (1739-1798) is a scthu- 
raf who belonged to Sbinid-bim in Yatna- 
gata Prefecture 

He is one of ft great acholars in Sekl- 
achooL He found a method of the calcula¬ 
tion of plane area by using a kind of 


integral calculus. He divided a circle into 
nmny small rectangles^ that is same as in 
the integral calculus. He used Infinite 
Series in these calculations. 

He found a series of the arc length from 
the area of a sector of the circle indirectly. 
The result ig as foillewe: 
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l=^«{l+£.aVd)’^ 2.34- 


. ( 5 )*^ 


lt.3*-6s 


2»3*4*5 


.■). 


where, a is the length of the chord for the 
required arc. 

By AJimii, Enri was extended to the cftsea 
of the general plane curv^ or eolids. He 
used a double series in the csJcuLitinn of « 
solid, thnt is the double intogrntian in 

leosan. . . 

Ajima'a fondaiiietital formuln for his 

tegrsUon was jlm “ 7« +T. 

that is corresponding to J^^***" = nn-l. 

Wnda Yasiishi (17874840) is a rdnfn 
in Edo (once he was cniployed in Biikazuki- 
han in Hyogo prefecture)* He is a moat 
creative scholar in Seki-achooL 

He made many integration table of 3 <^nie 
rational and irrational functions. He used 
the tangent In the calculation of the 
length. One of hie famenm work is the 
[niinJte serlea of the elliptic integral: 



The method woa invented by a scholar 
whoae name L» Nakane Genjuu (dead in 
iTijl), He found the method in hia atudy 
of a problem in astronomyv and be wrote 
the method in hb^ work Kitiho-Eifuj^^^ 

1172&>. 

X^t X,, xg be 2 approximate values of a 
root of the equation then Kakane'a 

recurring formula ia 

^ii-i }— Xw- i/t 

(n^S) 

where, X is the nth approximate value of the 
root. 

We shall explain the method hy an ex- 
ample. It is how to find a positive root 

of the equation. 

-t- X T" 33 SS*- 
Put /(x)=^ ^ 4 -X i- 23 


where, S Is the circumference of im elLip&e^ 
__l y . a: the haU lengthlof the 

b; the half length of the- 
ehort nit 

He studied the problem of maximum nnd 
minimum value in the dilTercntial calculus. 
He found many new eurv^es and sollda In 
his studies. 

IToaait arrived at it's climax by Wada. 


^ V a 4- 30 -h X + 3S — 55^ 
if x>0, then_4i x - 55<f(jr ) 

4^41/ X + S3 — 5S. 

Let a be required roots* In the neigh- 
hourhood of er 

4 *' X — 65<0| 

BO that, i?<( l3l"Tb)* ..- ( 1 ) 

Next, we determine X such that 


Method of approximation 
in wasan 

The calculations In were to com^ 

plicated that scholars wanted to simplify 
them. Therefore, srhohLra were Invented 
various methods of approximation. Heret 
we shall show 2 exompbs* 

ApproximaiiQU in Algebra 

In the problems of idat and puA^un^rncfai, 
the equations with remarkable higher de¬ 
gree—for example^ l4&Stb degree—^wcrc 
produced. For tbeae equations scholam 
used a kind of approximation which is called 
Eifujuteu or Kamhin pUmi {pursuit 
method)* 


4*/ x + 33 -5^<0. then 

X<(l3"5>'>-33- .-.(^) 

we take X|r x- aiicb that Xi=^l3^ 

Xj—(las)** 

then, these valuea satisfy (1), (2)* 
and j/(Xi)Ki/(^ill- 
we obtain the 3rd value, x^ 

£tf( ) 

/(jV)-/(x,) ’ 

by Nfdcane’a formulo- 

Thus we shall obtain Xm. in order* 

In the Nakane^s method, we have to de¬ 
termine xj such that /<xi)f(%}>^ 
and 

Next, we ohall explain the method ge<K 
metrically* 
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We consider the cur\'e y — Take 

two points P, ( r,, /( Xi ) Pj (JCj, /( *i 1 1 
on the curve- ( G ) 

The equation of the straight line P] 

is 

y - /( gj > __ J-iFi 

/di)—/(*iJ — % ^ 

Put ysssO In ( 1), we have 

_ _Xi/{ Xf )— x ^( Xi > _ 

/(iiWtJfi) 

PjPj intersects with j aiis at the point 
(xi, 0). Thus, we can obtain the values 
of Xm which converge to u. 

where, ^ Ai=l - ^ '^"4^6 .7 

He obtained the foUDwing formula: 

Wo=a. Vm. 

We can show that lim yt=a by the 

tbeor?' of seriets, but don't enter in the 
detail here. 

The original probSem of Wnda'a. method 
waa how to find the length of AC when the 
arc length CD Is maximum^ where AB 
known, ZACB=^R^ ACD ta the sector of 
the circle who^e center la A and radius is 
AC. {Fig. 7J 

Lei AB^C* AC = r* Let BE be parallel lo 
BC* then wre have AE- Jtf^/r^ EC = AC-AE 
= x(c-x) ft, DIP ^ Ajy^--AE^ ^ 

(c - jr)* ^ 3C*(r*—2±^( - fix) 
CDS ^ ^ ^ - 

= 25 r= ^ 1 - so that CD ^ 

then CD becomea the function /(x}i by 
the method of rnri nAjimn^it aeriei)* 

Wada repref>eDteil it by a power seriea of 
x/c, and he arrived at the problem to find 
the value of x which aatisfica 
/■'(j?)^0. In the caae, f=a*— 
r) — Or(-r/c) ■ — Put j?/e, 

that ia Iho origin of Wflda'a approxlniatiun. 
Wada wrote the solution of the original pro¬ 
blem in hia manuscript (I805>k he related 
above of approximation in IL 

There are other methods of ap^ 


la the Newton's niethoc!, single value 
xi is giveni and the sequence of Xi, by the 
tangent iti order. It b need of the deri¬ 
ved function ) in the cskulatfons. 

In the XiLkane's method, we obtain the 
sequence of Xn by the chords in order, 
and we can find the value of Xm without 

ru}^ 

Approsi^imatiofi in Enri 

Wada Yasushi found a method of ap¬ 
proximation in a problem of mri. 

It is how to find the value ci which satis¬ 


fies 

0 ^—Bjp—- 0 ^ 

"■2n-S H 

--Zti-g ' Sn-i fn^2) 


proxlmatkn In wasan^ The method of ap¬ 
proximation of an irrational number was 
developed from the Sekl period. Seki and 
hie successon^ invented the method nf ap¬ 
proximation with fractions. Seki found 
that .fi=35B.'H3 by this method- 

Seki’s method was very complicated, but 
It was simplified l)y bis successorsp and they 
organ i^ed the theory of continued fracttoni 
in nwa». 

It is an important peculiarity in irirsaft 
that various methods of approximation had 
developed^ 

Now* we shall observe the general peculia¬ 
rities of jreaoM. It la a mathematics of geo- 
melrlcal figures, blit its* methcMl Is analyti- 
caL We cwi see that is very tntnitionnl to 
determine the terms of an infinite series in 
fffi rf. 

IlfTiile, wasan scholars continued numer¬ 
ous complicated calculations fora long time. 
Wamn ia a matherTLatbs of IntulUon and 
calrulntlon. 

The spirit of is represented by a 

(JapaiiafM& ude) at the top of the high¬ 
est certificate of nrasan. 

Miehi arabn, funnmo niorosima, 
gono .IffBctii ficnina rnmio. 

We skalj show the meaning of it, 

**Whenever you may find any path> follow 
it* Then finally pou can get the sum¬ 
mit'" 
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Outline 


Form 

0/ Jajmnese LiUrature 
—utagaki 

The protoplasm of litemtuTc was the 
ballade-dance that existed when inuaic, 
dancmst and literature were still La on em¬ 
bryonic atagte. This inference Is Htated in 
detail in K- G- Moglton^s ‘"The Modem 
Study of Literature" and other books and. 
It seems, that it is a grenernlly acceptable 
theory^ 

Then what was it that could termed 
the "ballade^dancc"^ in JafiBU? It is believ¬ 
ed that It was or k^Qai laiiofie 

descriptions ore found In Ma.nu<^hu and 
various topographies. 

There con be found no established theory 
on the origin of ulAgaki. It can be presum¬ 
ed from descriptions in exiating Uterature, 
hoAveveTi that originated from a 

religious function iisually observed twice a 
year In the spring and autumn seasuna-^ 
for praying for bumper crops, tJsualty, it 
wm held on top of a mountain where it. was 
believed the ancestral gods stayed. It la 
believed that the people on such occasions 
engageil in sexual ceremonies and prayed 
for the bumper rice crop through the ex¬ 
change of poems. 

This religious function gradually asaumed 
a naiure of amusement and finally became a 
pastime of young men and women to 


gather resfularly on top of a mountoin or 
at the waterside to enjoy singing and danc- 
iny tosetbcr. It scema that those get- 
togathera might have offered to young men 
and women chances for free aexual inter- 
eouraes and choice of their life partners 
through the cmhange of poems. 

From this cradle of atopofci. various 
forma of literature, such as epics, lyrics 
and plays, seem to have cropped up. But 
it is not known e%'cn today how these genres 
of ILteratiire developed into the present 
forms- Especially in Japan which took in 
a plenty of culture from Its advanced 
neighbor—China, it cannot be presumed 
that modem literature developed from the 
ballad-douce. 

Epic 

In Japan epics of olden days remain in 
an exceedingly vague form. Such a perfect 
epic as Homeroa’ Illas or Odyasein dora not 
exist in this country and students of litera¬ 
ture can only find what appears to be an 
epic in eome of the existing topographies, 
Ko^itet, Manji'iJsIiJl or Kshinomoto-no-HIlo- 

maro^a long poems. 

Epics were boni of Utetary i^pirits that 
prevailed in the coarse of development of 
primitive- and tion-culturiied society Into 
a society with a higher cultural level, la 
Japan, the epic age ensvered presumably * 
period extending from the 2iid to 4th cen¬ 
turies. 
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Until tht introdaetlchA of iilefoglyphic 
cbaracterB from CMoat there existed no 
such mcAn-% of conveying thoughts and 
Ldegs In Japan. There ia no establl^ed 
theory as to when Chinese characters were 
brought Into Japan. It is said that they 
were used in Japan for writing Chinese in 
quite a limited circle in around the 3rd cen^ 
tury^ but this seems to he an exception. 

It was from the 5th to 6th century that 
the Chinese characters came to be introd¬ 
uced to Japan actively^ They came over 
to Japan with various other forms of cul- 
tnre that developed in the Chinese Conti- 
nentp including Koreou 

At the outset, however* the Chmese 
characters were used only by Chinese na¬ 
turalized in Japan and their descendnnts. 
These people tiaed the Chinese characters 
only for expressing Chinese and it wna 
fronj around the beginning of the 6th cen¬ 
tury that the Chinese characters came to 
be used for expressing Japanese. 

Until then< mithologies and legends m 
Japan had been handed down by word of 
muuth by families of professional narration 
called A'dfnn'hc* It was ehicily such fam¬ 
ilies that used the Chinese characters for 
expressing Japanese. 

The oldest book written in Chinese ehiir- 
acters in Japan is Kojiki which wb.s com¬ 
pleted in 712. It is throngh the study of 
Kofiki and various topographies compiled 
at that time as well as fiioctlons observed 
by the people that we estimate the forms 
of Japanese literature in the age of 
folk-lore. 

The aim of publication of Koiiki was to 
unify the country by the Imperial Family. 
Topographies were compiled for practknily 
the same purposei In compiling these 
pieces of literature:, especially A'o/ifci', 
therefore^ mithologies and stories that bad 
been handed down orally or these trans¬ 
planted Into characters (moat of which have 
already been scattered and lost) were pre¬ 
sumably changed to meet this purpose. 

By the time written Literature made ita 
debut in the 7lh and Bth centuries^ the age 
of *'hero epics'^ had already been buried 
In the past and, thereforOj we con hardly 


find any full-fledged “hero epics*" in the 
existing written literaturep 

Hcike and other accounts of 

war appeared later and were classifted os 
epics of the Mediaeval Age. But generally 
speaking, we must say that Japiin had few 
epics that really desen^c their name. 

Lyric 

Despite the seartety of epics, Ij-rks 
deserve special sltentjon In Japaneae lit- 
erature. 

Japanese lyrics, like those in other coun¬ 
tries, were rbythmed verses with rhymes. 
Beeauae the Japanese language has no mark¬ 
ed Intonation or accent and the rhythm 
forms no direct basis of Japanese verses and 
because It has no words ending in a conso¬ 
nant* vei^s turn monotonous when they 
are rhymed. Therefore, there were no 
rules of rbjTning for Japanese poems, Alii- 
teration or rhyming methods were used 
sninetimes, but thej* were not of geneml 
usage. 

Of rhythmed verses, those which became 
most popular were mjiJta and h^ikn, 31-and 
IT-ayllableii poems. Tanka and haiku de¬ 
veloped when Japan's capital was in the 
Yamato Province r703) and the Edo Period 
or in the days of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
i; 1604-1867 3> respectively* The tanka and 
haiku rhythma were 5. 7, 5, 7, 7 and 5* 7. 5* 
For example* 

nrflnA'o? tfimugoMhino nonf^ayiVofmo 

tatstimieU kaerimkureba tsnMka- 
tabukinu 

Kakinomoto-no-Mitoiriaro (about 710) 

(In a wide plain* the day is Jpet 
dawning and the air begins to sim¬ 
mer os the eastern sky turns aglow. 
In the w'estem aky> the moon bungs 
low over the horizen,) 

^Haikiti Fiifitikcya kaK'aztifohikamu 

mkmaotf}^ 

MaUuo Basho (1644-16tlt4) 

\ln a lorn, neglected garden^ there 
Kes an old pond hi quietness. All of 
a sudden, breaking this tranquility* 
a frog jumjMi into the water with a 
splash. But a moment later silence 
again reigni all around) 
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Boa i dea tajika and haiktt^ there wore l&ng 
poems called chQka^ ChUk^ Imd been coni' 
posed by Kakinomnto-no-MitonUiro until 
around the publlcatinii of M€^nyo^hu^ Ch^k^ 
had a rhythm of 5, 7+5, 7.. -. .5, 7, 7 and 
a flavor of epica. its popularity waned, 
however, with the advent of the Heian Era 
(Ta4-I191). 

Japanese! poems were short In Sfeneral 
and au^^estiveness was their sonL It was 
speeially so wath the haiku which Is com- 
poaed of only 17 syUahles> Baikn poenis, 
therefore* incHned to be sjTnbollcal io many 
instances. 

Such a oharacteristic Is found even In 
free verses or vers Ubre that developed 
after the Meiji Era (ie68-1911L Free 
verses deny» as the word free indicatesi the 
rj'thm and rhyming regulations* Japanese 
free Verses consist of SO lines a! most. The 
verse Xd/o or Kolw^ai Fami com-^ 

posed by Mlyasawa Kenji ( lfi9G-193S) has 
more than 800 lines, but this, of course, is 
an exception. 

Prose—Moftiogafari 

A unique form of literature called mono- 
gatarit a combination of epics and lyrica. 
developed in the Eoian Period (794-1191), 
The typical of such a literature is 
Monogatari or the Tale of Genji written by 
a court lady named Murnaaki Shlklbu 
(7^1010). 

The history of g^ffit&gnlnri began with 
Takeiori Monoggiart and /se A/oMOf?ateiri 
which appeared in the latler half of the 
Dth ceuturj'. Eroadly, it can be said that 
moifopataH was an addition of romantic 
factors to tanka. 

Fundamejitally, taiiA'a was a form of 
short poems, snd^ therefore, it was difficult 
to describe cireumatajices in singing emo¬ 
tions into it. This gave rj^o to a custom 
to put before each piece kgtQbagaki or fore¬ 
word which made it clear when and where 
the poem waa compo^ed^ Imc Monogatari 
and other pocro-storiest of which short 
poems formed the nudes us, w'erc consider¬ 
ed as an extended form of such a foreward. 

Moreover, tanka itself was a form of 
peoms which, with lesa rhythms and other 
poetical factors aa compared with foreign 


metrlcai compositions, tended to turn into 
prose* A lyrical jnoHogatari could be com¬ 
pleted, if one ivrote a ator^V applying poeti¬ 
cal principles to tonka freely to it. 

Stories in the broad sense of the term, 
Including romances and novela, fallowed 
their path of development combining with 
poems and not with pkya and eesays oA 
La countries of Europe. It is worth of 
note that in Japsm nwnogatati developed 
as a form of prose unlike European eoun-' 
tries where romans were written in the 
form of ft poem fronn the Ifltler half of the 
15th to the 16th centuries. It can nJw 
be said that numogutari comes between a 
romance and a novels if the former com¬ 
prised, as the English cla$sify% imagipaTy 
and romantic tales and Lhe latter stories 
giving graphic descriptions of things- 
M 07 iagatari, howeverj lost chances of 
devolopment with the decline and fall of 
the nobility aiid„ with the advent at the 
Kamakura Period, aanals of war with a 
strong tinge of niedlfteva! epics., the repre¬ 
sentative of which vira^ If Clip MoHogaigti 
or the Tale of Heike, appeared. These w*ar 
chronicles could be classi6ed as a hiatorical 
literature because they gave an account of 
the rise and fall of wnrrlora. 

The Edo Period (l603-ltS7) saw the 
riae of the so-called people's literature which 
described the life of tradegmeo—sa newly 
developed claaa of people caUed '^bour- 
geoira'\ Ibara Salkaku was the most popu¬ 
lar author of such storlea^ 

These stories w^ere said to have marked 
the beginning of modem povels. With the 
degeneration of the life of tradesmen under 
self-protective policies of the Tokugawa 
Shoguoate Govemnieiit^ they lost their 
freshness and soundness^ opening the way 
for the rise of pomogTaphie literature 
whoae themes were Tnajineni and ciiJitoiiis aa 
well os Mcrets of bumflii nature at gay 
quartern* The characterIstlca of such ro- 
otontie and anrealietic literature can be 
found moat t>Tikally in novelji written by 
Taklzawft Bakin i lT67^1&'i8^- 

It was after the Meiji Eestoration (1667} 
that European style novels came to he writ¬ 
ten in Japan. Authors of these novels 
tried, in their resistance against extreme 
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fictions by Takizawa Bakip and otbtr pre- 
Restoration writers* to writ* stories which 
faithfully deacritied facts. Such eiforts 
resulted in the appearimc* of unlqae *“1" 
novels and failed to produce long novels in 
great numbers* 

Play 

Plays tn Japan took a considerable late 
start as compared with other countries of 
the world. 

During the Yamato Period, miscellaneous 
comical dances and muaic and mimicr)^ 
were Introduced to Japan from the Chinese 
Continent, but these failed to take a form 
of drama until the latter pari of the 14th 
century^ It was only after the noh play 
achieved its full development between the 
14th and 15th centuries that Japanese plays 
were recognized In their true aende of the 
term, (»A is a kind of play with much 
element!!; of dance, accompanied by music 
and choruses), 

Noh songs which were called ^rlAfpoll'a 
were the first to be recc^lied as a form 
of play in Japan. With a plot which de¬ 
velops in nn artistic modulation of /o, 
and the noh plays were performed 

thoroughly vidth an esthetic sense of 
yuom or subtlety and occuttness. It made 
no naked description of thing? and reiipect- 
ed graccfiil actions. 

/C|/dj^en or comedietta developed side by 
side with the noh play, Xi/diCrn was aimed 
drst at offering amusement to the general 
masses, but jt Inter came to Assume much 
more Artistic nature. It gave amusement 
in a ^enae of sLihtlonesH- The colloquial 
language was employed as a medium of 
expression for kyofftm, while poetical word 
usage was employed in i^ukyoku. 

iVuh and feyof/cw have been handed dowTi 
to generation to generation and a large 
section of the Japanese public enjoy them 
even at present. Especially, trfol or chant¬ 
ing of nob texts is being favored by many 
of Government and private Induertrlal work¬ 
ers Jis well a.1 bu.>dness men. 

Resides these forms of drama, the people 
of Japan have the famed and biin- 

raku puppet show which developed In the 
days of Edo. These two aLso are combined 


inseparably with music and dance and are 
being enjoyed by a big portion of the Japa¬ 
nese populace. 

The so-called modem plays developed in 
the 20th century. The fact that fanArn, 
haiku and the free verse are being favored 
by the people just as Tiokf 

and the modem plays is, it can 
be assumed, one of the charaotorlstics of 
the present-fiay Japan ^ 

Background 
Geographical Conditions 

The Japaiie.se islands extend in a how-like 
manner In the southern and northern di¬ 
rections with rough terrains. As the Japa¬ 
nese call the nature ns sansui or mountains 
and wateri their email and narrow islands 
consist mainly of tbe^e elements. 

Japanese literature has taken different 
forms of developmentf depending tipoo the 
geDgraphical conditions of the countr^v Dur¬ 
ing the Yamato Period, the center of cul¬ 
ture was surrounded by mountJuns aud, 
therefore, Eilerature that developed in thi^ 
ago naturally reflected the remote and se¬ 
cluded life of man. In contrast to thiR> for 
literature that grew after the shifting of 
the capUa] to Kyoto, Lake Biwa in the 
Oml Province, the Sea of Naniwa hemming 
0?aka and the Kamo River that Hoaxed 
across Kyoto furnished good thcmcH. The 
quiet onvirons of water matched and added 
to the elegant taste of the nobles of these 
days. 

In the succeeding Kamakura Period^ the 
cejiler of culikire lay both In Kamakura and 
Kyoto. This caused the Tokaidd route link¬ 
ing Kamakura with Kyoto to play an im- 
pertaut role in the fldd of literatu re¬ 
in the days of Edo* the Sumidn River 
offered the site for cultural prosperity* The 
cuHtuml ewiter remained at the same place 
even after Ed* was reehrietened Tokyo in 
the Meiji Era. Hut the place in this age 
caniL to play a role of n channel for contact 
with foreign connlrlca and this was the 
ransoTi behind brisk introduction of foreign 
literature by Japane?^ men of letters in 
the following decades. 
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In Japanesp literature, cherri' flowers and 
euckow appear most frequently among ani¬ 
mals and plants. Espeeially, cherry flowers 
matched the taste of the Japanese people 
and. in the Heian Period, the people came 
to mean cherry flowers by the single word 
of ttower* 

Season 

The climatic conditions in JapsOp especial¬ 
ly' the change of 4 seasons* h*ve had great 
inilueaces on literaturen The change of 
seajions in Japan can be felt more dearly 
than in countries of Europe. Moreover^ the 
people at large, being originally a farming 
nation, took special interest in ditnatie 
affairs and this trend was intensified by 
the di&tiiict change of aeasona. The life 
of the people—food^ clothing and houaiog 
as well as annual function—was closely 
connected with the change of seasoiw and, 
therefore, it is natural that literature de¬ 
veloping in such enYiTOna haa came to 
acquire a special seasonal tastCH For ex¬ 
ample, there appeared myths and poems in 
which the beauty of each seasoa was com¬ 
pared with each other and stories in which 
emotions were tjjcpreased in connection with 
the change of scasants^ The fact that Lyrics 
have been classified by season shows how 
deeply the people of Japan were and have 
been interested ih w^eather conditions. 
There is even a rule for composing haiku 
poems that at least one word denoting the 
season must be inserted in the poem. 

The people of Japan caressed in their 
literature the sense of gracefulne^a by 
spring, Ihut of magnificense and vigor by 
aummer, that of tranquility by autumn and 
that of serenity and stringency by winter. 

Nature tn Japan is rather mild and gentle 
to tta people and the seasons change foster 
than in other countries. This caused the 
people to converse with nature rather than 
to fight with it and also to be generous and 
indiffei'cnt about things^ Such character^ 
istics of nature also have exerted not a lit¬ 
tle influences on Japanese literature. 

Society 

Recently litcntry expertu hegnti ta notice 
that hiHtnry in Japan followed practically 
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the some course of de'f'elopment oa in west¬ 
ern nations before the mh centnry. In 
ancient times, society in both Japan and 
Europe was formed on the hoais of the 
tribal syatom vt’hich was featured h^y the 
exercise of vulgar reli^ioiis authority. It 
fa n be imaKinedf therefore, that litemlure 
In Japan at that time was made up of 
varlnua types of folk-lore, such as folkaonga 
and tales. Also there must have been epics, 
thouEh on a small scale. 

With the decline of the family system 
and introduction of Confucianism and Bud¬ 
dhism from China and Korea from the 6th 
to the 6th centuries, a kind of dictatorial 
state ruled by the Emperor came into be- 
ir»- The Reform of Taika that took place 
in 646 laid the foundation for the atate with 
the Emperor forming the nucleus. The bases 
of this state were Confucianism which paid 
respect to nationalism and ratlonaiism. 
Buddhism, a religion of mercy, and the 
Chinese economic system* Such n national 
system gave birth to Kojiki, Mavyouhii 
and various topographies. 

The geographical conditions of Japan, 
which was separated by other countries by 
waters, alloived Japan to follow Its path of 
development, absorbing much from fnreigiJ 
countries and without being invaded by 
them. While countries of Europe engaged 
in battles, Japan steadily grew into a well- 
organized state* 

As the days rolled on from the Xara 
1710-733) to the Heian i794-ll91t peri- 
odis, the arlatocrncy centering around the 
Imperial Family gained further atability 
and this finally created a marvelloua aris¬ 
tocratic culture during the latter period. 
The Fujiwara family which had been in¬ 
creasing its influences since the Reform of 
Taika reached its zenith of prosperity and 
the society at large gradually assumed a 
peaceful and harmonious nature. 

The Fujiwara family gained its author¬ 
ity in court by having marital relationn 
with the Imperial Family. This gave rise 
to a severe competUinn between Empresses 
from the Fujiwara family and those from 
other families who vied with the former by 
employing court ladies who were proficient 
in composing poems. Moraaaki Shikibu 
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and Saiuhti-Nagon ware typical of thasa 
caiirt Indies u-hn created various graceful 
pieces of court Hterature. 

Meanwhile in lower societ>% Kmfuku 
Man^ffatari^ which was a gkauing of re¬ 
ligious nnd vHTioug folk-tales, appeared. 
The appearance of such a Jiterar>^ work 
Could be Interpretad to Tneon thot tbe 
general moKses were gradually gaiuing 
strength through the cooperation with 
manors. 

In EurapOj it is said that the mediaeval 
age attained ita maturity In the Utb cen¬ 
tury and it Is said that the social conditions 
in that age largely resembled those from 
the end of the Heiati to the Kamakiira and 
Muromachi periodB f 1102-1572)* 

The mediaeval age w^as featured by its 
plumtEam. Cckoxistence of the Kingi 

feudal lords and autonomous states in 
Europe k quite hke the e]cjsteiice of the 
Emperor, religious authorities and samurai 
famijjes In Japan. 

In Japan^ too» things changed remarka¬ 
bly with the appearance of feudal lords and 
farmers. In the Ifith century^ Christian 
missionaries came to Japan one after an- 
Dther, bringing with them varinua con- 
venteuces of clvilixation^ such as guns» 
watches and gloves. Thesc+ coupled with 
the move to unify the countt>' by Odn 
Nobiinaga and other welt-known feudal 
lords, seemed to open the duora of Japan to 
the outer worlds 

The Tokuirawa Shogunate Govemmentt 
howevefi adopted the notarioua policy of 
seclusion for the purpose of preserving its 
power in 1639. Lck^oI lords^ unlike those 
in mediaeval Europe, were deprived of 
their independence completely because the 
Shogun ate Government control covered all 
helda of their activities. Such control was 
different from that enforced in iDediaeval 
Europe and in the duya of Muromachl in 
Japan which affected only the military 
dnssea. 

The Tokugawa Governitinnt atamped out 
Christianity and placed Buddhism at Its 
control and gave the people instead Con-^ 
fucionlsRi because it believed that religion 
would deny the power of the ruler. It 
^'exclled" the Imperial Family from Kyoto, 


giving it a hef yielding only 10,090 koku 
(later SO^OOO kokm of rice* Tradesmen 
and farmers who were exported to lead a 
free life in the previous age were placed 
under miser able oppre^ion. Tradesmen*, 
despite their financial power* were regarded 
Rs inferior to warriors in social status and 
wire shut out of politics with their human 
rights reatricted. Farmers were exploited 
to near starvation. These were the very 
factors which led the nation'a literature^ 
tt'hich appeared in The compitratively early 
dft)^ of the Edo Period* to decailence* 

Such a policy of the Tokugawa Shogun- 
ate Government aimed at preservation of 
power by framing society and economy, 
however* came to show inconiistcnde3 and 
this was Spurred by the contact with for¬ 
eign nntions from about the end of the 
century. The change reached its limit at 
the time of the Meiji Restoration which 
taek place in 1867* 

Japan at that time bad to absorb every¬ 
thing from advanced countries of Europe 
lest it ehould become one of their colonies. 
Japan was, ao to speaks in an age of 
Eutopennization. although there was a 
brief period of self-reflection. 

It w^as to be regrctlod, however* that 
Japan, in its huriy, teiok in Eurupenn cnl- 
ture as a mere technical knowledge. Thia 
caused the nation^B literature at that time 
to follovr varied paths of development and 
lack social Clements. 

11 15 exfiected* however, that J apanE^e 
literature will sooner or later gel rid of 
Such a bad trend since it has become n 
target of criticism in the Japones^e world 
of Hterature. <See "-Criticism on moderai 
novels"* in "•Modern Xovels”) 

Chai'Acteristies 
of Japanese literature 

Praf, Hisamalju Senichi, one of the lead- 
ing Bcholanf of Japanese literature, has 
noted that the biggest dl^erence betw'ocji 
the arts of Japan, Including literary works, 
and those of the West is that while Japan 
tries to minimize, even eradicate* the fomit 
the West tries to amplify the form. 
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Japan litprsLr>' weirks are not only 
relfttively abort in fonriH biit efforts arc 
made to incorporate ricb spiritual eontcate 
into small apace. 

The history of JBi>aite^e poetry, has been 
a record of steady effort.'i to ahorten the 
form of verse:! and pi>emiftH The chronologi¬ 
cal development of the rhok^^ titnkat rfjiflftt, 
/paiA*at and haiku exempliftes this trend. So 
docs the recent popularity of the 7-7-7-5 
syllable 

The rise of the now form of poetry in 
the ileiji Era (1863-1912 p has been de¬ 
scribed aa a revival of the ancient Japa- 
nose long poems on the one hand and as a 
variatioTi of the long poemB of the West 
on the other* 

The proponents of the new form of 
poetry themselves insist they got their idea 
from the West- At noy rate, the tendency 
of this new group of poetry has been to¬ 
wards progrcMive retrenchmenL The re¬ 
sult has heal the preponderance of lyrical 
to narrative poeirta* Lyrical poemfl have 
nlwaya formed the center of Japanese 
poetry, and a formal narrative poem has 
never been produE^d in Japan. 

The same tendency towards retraction Is 
seen in the field of fiction. Unlike poetry^ 
however^ there is a limit to the extent to 
which fiction con be contracted for there 
ma^i be sulhclent space to cover the plot* 
background and delineation of the main 
eharaeters of the story. 

In their quest for a device to make their 
Stories short and still convey the necessary 
in formation to the readers, Japanese novel¬ 
ist developed the serial form. This is a 
collectioa of short stories that have a com- 
moo thread of theme and form » part ol 
a long story* 

Typical examples are war stories like 
the 'Tales of Heike*V and the works of the 
great pocUaovelist lhara Salkaku (1342- 
1G93>. 

In the famous 'Tales of Genji”, the hero^ 
ITikaru Genjii appears in every chapter and 
holds the series of short storles^ together. 
The value of the book lies, however* in the 
delineation of life through the love aifalns 
of iQimy men and women rather than in 
the depiction of the hero's character. 
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In like manner, the value of most Japa¬ 
nese novels livs In parts rather than in the 
structure of the story as a whole, 

Thm the Japanese novels are essentinlly 
difTorent from western novels even though 
they may he lengthy in form, and they nre 
basically more closer to short stories- The 
snine thing ran be said of the rcHi/o and 
which are actually a collect ion of 
looisely koit ithort poems sUhaugh they re¬ 
tain the form of Icmg poems, 

Ju5t M lyricism pervades Japanese poet¬ 
ry, romantic 18 mp rather than realism^ is the 
keynote of Japanese novels. 

The tendency to condense form often 
leads to the development of synthetic rather 
than analytic literature as in the case of 
the Japanese drnmn- 

The representative types of Japanese 
drama^l^d&ifojtii^ jfdrnrt and frahwfci—are 
closely connected with music and dance. 
This is particularly true in the case of the 
jorurl puppet drama which is based on com¬ 
plex synthesis and hnnuony. 

The artistic essence of the and 

noh are demonstrated In the hanmenioua 
blending of letters, dnnee and mtusic. 

By contraaL Shakespeare's classical plays 
nre baned entirely on dialogue and were 
never meant to lie aceompartied by muaJe 
and dance like the Japanese kabuJcL The 
costume md stage sett lags are not elaborate 
like the Jtofrw^rraj apd neither are the dialo¬ 
gues and modulation decidedly different 
from that of ordinary cons'er&fttion ns in 
the case of kabuki- 

lu the West* drama is based on dialogue^ 
and the musical aspecta are relegated to 
the opera and the rhythmical movements to 
dance. 

Like the Japanese kabuM and n^h, the 
opera may be said to be a cambination of 
drama, music and dance. But in the case of 
the opera, iho emphnais is on the musical 
aapert. The movement* and dialogue are 
of secondary imporlnnce, and there is little 
harmony betw^etii the 3 elements. 

Because of its tendency to condense siw, 
Japanese literature assumes fragmentary 
rather than organised form- This is par¬ 
ticularly true in the case of essays. A 
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trcToendous aidount of ccunifttatnry eB3*y^ 
ar 4 f put out by Japanese writer^t liter- 
ary es^says like Mukara ho Susbt and 
tiirf Gi«ip forin an importapt btaneh of 
Japimei^e liternture. 

Jupapefie literature lays empba^b on 
sugifestivopess or iinexpressed meaning 
since lunple content must be filled Into a 
small vehicle. The result is the develop* 
mcnt of what the Japanese describe as 
pii£peinp?fip or subtlety that defies defInitloTi. 

The history of Japfinesc literature from 
ancient to modem times has been a process 
of developmeut from the naive to the ro¬ 
mantic and descriptive and finally to the 
subtle. The poetry of olden days* re^fjo 
and noh plays are nil based on ifupewHii 
regardless of their theme nnd subjects. 
Fuji warn-no-Teika (116S-12411 took the 
stand that tinexpressed suggestive ness wns 
the eosenae of poetry- 

The iabi or mellowness of the haikal have 
pointfi in common with ywpeiTrvi:i. While 
^UQcmmi Is written in Chinese chai'fleterft 
and therefore obviously came from China, 
flubi is written in Japafiojie letters and is 
more essentially Japanese, Sabi may be 
said to be a coinbination of yffpeiK^ri and 
court spirit. 

Vagew-imt conveys a bit of bleakness even 
in the beautiful, soft and glittering. Sahi, 
by controat, suggests a bit of brightness 
in the depth of desolation. be¬ 

longs more to the mediaeval ages and sadf 
to modern times. 

Sttii Mid ifrf* abstract conceptions 
developed la recent times, may also be com¬ 
pared to y(ipeHfl?ni ia the sense that they 
Uy atreaa on things that are shallow on the 
surface but store deep matter within. This 
is called 

Siii has the brSliiance of the Gearoku 
Era and tsu the gloom ineSH of the Eunka- 
Bunaei Era, Both have subdued complex 
ilnvura that may be referred to as ktk^mmi* 
This is a stags that tranacendfl tricka and 
mannerisms. 

Subtle, suggestive expression is also used 
in western literature and art- But since the 


golden days of Grecian arts, realism has 
been the major form of express Ion m the 
West, Examples are the sculptures of the 
Grecian gods, especially of Venua, 

The biggest difFerence between the litera¬ 
ture, and arts in general, gf Japan and of 
the West is that Japan lays stro-Hs on sug¬ 
gestive expression and the West on realisivu 

Problems of cont€Tnpovai7 
Japanese literature 

Modem Novels 

Criticiam on modent tiovelii^ Japoncae 
reached the level of modem timoa during 
the last 20 years of the 19th century. 

Buring the Edo Era, < 160^1-1867>, writ¬ 
ing novels was considered mainly n pastime 
for women, nnd the writers themselves 
pretended they were writing stories juat for 
the fun of It. Under such circumatancei^^ 
hardly any serious study was made of the 
novel although some critical appraisala 
were made of the ^onA’o and AaiAoi. 

The drat theoretical book on novela to 
appear in Japan was the Shmfut 

tEHsense of Novels^ by Taufaoucbl Shoyd 
which was published in iSS5-1886. Tsubo* 
uchi claimed that novels should faithfully 
reproduce the psychological workings of 
men and w^omen and the reaUties of life 
exactly as they happened, 

Thja theory was endorsed by many writ- 
era and became the golden rule o( the na- 
turnlistic literature that thrived around 
1910. Most of the novelists of the era were 
ao Intent on faithful reproduction of reality 
that they oeemed to forget that Octitious- 
neas is one of the basic premises for coin- 
pnsltlon of a novel. The few exceptionB 
were Oxaki Kdyo (1867-1903 ^ and Tani* 
laki Junichiro (1886- 

Such a tendency led to the development 
of personal novels based on the experimeefi 
of the author. These personal novels were 
narrow sighted^ lacked social cpnclousncas 
and griiidually withered and lust attraction 
for the readers. 
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tt has often been pointed out that con- 
tempo to ry Japanese tiovela lock ftc^cial c<hi^ 
Hciousness. Basically, this loay be blamed 
(in the alcsof relatinufthip between the nti\el- 
tato and the public. 

Matty of the wi-iter^ of the Meiyi Era 
were prugresaive men and called for respect 
for the individual and adf-assertion. But 
their new theories were too advanced for 
the times and could not be accepted in Japan 
which was ihen preoccupied mth catching 
up with the West under an Emperor-eentor- 
ed natioufllistic setup. 

Most writer# therefore either Uokted 
themselves from society and lived in a world 
of their own or coniprcimiBed with the 
public and covered tip their doctrines-, 

Such anti-social or aelf-efTaciog combin¬ 
ed with reHliatIc expression to produce uni^ 
QUely Japanese personal novels^ 

\S^en ultranatlcnaliam waa rejected and 
western democracy emphasized after the 
end of World W^ar II. the distorted aspect 
of contemporary Japanese literature men- 
tioned above was exposed in the open- 
Strenuous efforts then followed to put 
the Japanese novel back on the right track- 
One of the leaders of this movement waa 
Nakamura Miteuo a^ll- i a critic and 
scholar of modern French literature. 

Nakamura called on the Japaneiie novel- 
iats to realize the basic principle that 
tiousnesa should form the foundation of 
novels. 

Another group of men claimed that the 
weakness of Japanese novels today cornea 
from a rupture In the over-all unity or 
harmony of human nature. These men are 
tndng to study again Japan's old tradition 
and see that they could not find unihed and 
balanced picture of men there. 

In this connection, the biggest problem 
now faced by Japanese novels is that pure 
literary novels are lotting audience to popu¬ 
lar stories. Under pressure of the times, 
many writera of pure literature are trying 
their hand at newspaper Kcriala (see 
Jouraalism and Literatures and writing 
Atoiies that stand half way between pure 
and popular Uterntures for amusement 
magazines. 


In order to foe carried by a newapaper 
wilb a circulation of around 5 millioiiH a 
story must necessarily be written to suit 
the taste of the general public^ and cheap 
tricks mu it be used to amose the readers. 

The tremendous development of ma$a 
communication in Japan in the postwar era 
gave rise to a powerful commercial journal¬ 
ism, and everylbing tlial did not fit into 
a commercial pattern was threatened with 
extinction. 

Even works by amateur writers, if given 
a boost by commercial jonmaliflm. and If 
the content happens to be within Intelleclual 
grasp of the general public, can now become 
a best seller ovemigbl. 

Bwka fAn Elegy) by H&rada Yaauko, 
a hitherto unknown bouMwife* sold T0O,tM>0 
copies in 6 months after it was played up 
by the press as embcalying just the right 
amount of sentimental iam and rebellioiWi 
spirit to appeal to young women in their 
tw'enliee. 

Before, it was an accepted fact that it 
took hard work and training to become a 
novelist. But the aspirnni writer* of to¬ 
day would not beliovc this any more. 

Such a situatioa is giving much concern 
to thinking people. The need is acute today 
for development of novels as fiction with 
wide aociftl oudook, sharp senses and in¬ 
sight, and closely knit stnicture. 

Jaimjulism and Literature 

The actual situation in Japan is that an 
author's popularity is generally influenced 
by journalism. The mnjority of Japanese 
authors rdy on jourrtaJism m a springboard 
to future success and fame. 

But of course there are exceptions* Those 
are the old mastera who have already^ esUfo- 
lished their fame and could afford to ignore 
newspaper and magaxine comments riea on 
their works- However, it must be admit¬ 
ted that the number of thcM exceptional 
authors la far from many. 

Literature most intricnloly sssnciattil 
with jounmliam are neiimpaper novels. Tt 
in estlmntad that the total cireulation of 
all the newspapers in Japan is about !M,' 
OTO.OOO iocludintr the three bitf papers of 
Asabi. Mainicbi and Yomiuri which have 
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more than readers throughoLit the 

countr)' and smaller veriiacukr^i m^h aa the 
Snnffifif Keizai Shim bun, ^^ihan Keizfii 
Shimhun, Chubu .Vippaii ShitHbun^ Toky<^ 
Sbimhunf O^fUta (evening edition 

onlyi!, Ni»hi Sippon Shimbuii. Hokko^i- 
d6 Shim b un and uu mernns other local 
pa per A having a circulaliDn of from 10.000 
to 20.000. 

Every one of these nei.vepapers duly carri,* 
Berial noveU on their pages. These original 
novels are furthermore generally carried 
both in the morning and evening edlticms 
and sometimes more than one story are car¬ 
ried in one edition. 

The length of these newspaper aerial 
novelec are generally about 2+^00 worda per 
day and usually an nrtkt’a jlluatration li 
run together with the story. 

The total length of the aenala differ 
greatly, some being run for I0i> days and 
others for 1+000 day^* The average^ how¬ 
ever^ la 2 to 3 hundred days^ 

Writer’^ remunerotioo for copies contri- 
bated to newspapers also differ according to 
the popularity and position of the author 
In the literary world, but big newspapers 
tike the .Ifoinfc^i and Yomian pay 

from ¥15,000 to ¥25*000 per piece per day. 
Copy tnonej^ from newspaper aerials is far 
bigger than articlea wrillen for magazines 
by the samR author- 

The big and Intluontial papers usually 
make individual contracts with authors 
while the Induenllal proviucial papery usual¬ 
ly asks one author to write for S or 4 papers. 

[n the case of small local paper^+ there are 
many which pay for serial sEories which 
had been contracted between the Ky5d5 
Agency and the authors. This la be¬ 
cause of the fact that the scale of these local 
papers is small and most of the Japanese 
authors are concentrated In and around 

Newi^papei: serial Btoriw, which are 
peculiar to Japan^ have brought material 
happiness to Japanese writera. During 
prewar day a, there were only a couple of 
authors who owned earn* But today there 
are more than a dozen writers who possess 
automobiles^ and moBt of them are writers 
of newspaper serial novelfl. 


However* the numbet of authors writing 
for new^apapers is limited. It ia not always 
true that writers renown for their high 
iiterarj' w'orka are welcomed by newTspapers. 

Newspaper serials arc In great demand 
from the papers^sales policy based on com- 
mercrlalisni and popular serials that contain 
interesting everyday reading ore most wel¬ 
come. 

There have been coses in which serials 
published In book form were highly praised 
by literary critics but which were not ap¬ 
preciated much by readers while they were 
being carried in newspapers. 

Consequently^ cultural editors of news¬ 
papers who are greatly restricted by the 
papers' sales policies, find it dlMcult and 
sometimes a risk to use serials wTitten by 
famous authors of pure literature or con¬ 
troversial novels by u|Hatid-cQining young 
writers. 

Therefoi'^ it is usual that the aaine au¬ 
thors experienced in story telling take turns 
in writing for newspapers. The number of 
these writers Is less than 20. 

Under this situation^ there is a great 
demand for these ^'specialUta” and news¬ 
papers engage in strong competition for 
their services. On the part of these apedde 
serial wntersi there arc many caoea in 
which one author w'rite* for two or even 
three papers at the .‘tame time. There are 
not a few' of such writers who have a month¬ 
ly income of more than 1 mlUioii geo. 

The monthly salary of a Japanese report¬ 
er is about YSO^QOO on the average, so it 
can be seen what huge amount of money 
thej^e newspaper serial writers make. 

Since these authors are too busy wTitlng 
for newspapers^ they have little time to pro¬ 
duce literary w'orfca of high value. Of 
course there are some who reiajt about nix 
montha to a year after they have hnlshed 
one Serial newspaper story In order to pre¬ 
pare for their next novek but they are feiv. 

The newspaper aerial ^toiy has contribut¬ 
ed much to papularire novels among the 
ma^rkes. but it cannot be denie<l it has tended 
to hinder the development of better litera¬ 
ture and the relation between journalism 
and iiterature has resulted in the creation 
of a viciouA circle betw-e^ the two. 
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There Is a tradition in Japan to difTer- 
entiste between pure literature and popu¬ 
lar titerature. Pure literary works arc 
usually discovered in the creative Htor>' 
pasea «f all-around magazines as well as 
literary magazines. 

The namea of the major all-around month¬ 
ly magazines published in thia country 
the estimated number of copiea published 
(in bracketsj are us follows: 

(TJliilo Koran < 14(1,000 1 , Sakai ilM.OOOj, 
the popular magazine Riiwgei Sftnnjn (700.- 
0001, the literary magazine!* SAtnclid (50,- 
OOOj.Rimpci 1 40 , 0001 , Caw-'o 1 40.000), and 
Euna^ku Kui ^0,0001. 

It ii:^, hoivever, eatiniated that th^ actuaJ 
nuTTvboif of copios aold much awiflU^SFr 
Docrewaing t>f magazines fire 

vdtnesseil >'eaHy. 

The rtiadera of aH-nrotmii and iiterar>' 
magazines consist chiefly of the intelligen¬ 
tzia and studentd. The total ntiinbei" flf 
copies of magazines piibllslicd a manth in 
Japan L» 2t85,CKKJ »d the nggregule total of 
all the copie?- of all-aroijiitl and literacy 
magazines puhliahed is only about 8 per cent 
of the nation-wide figure. 

Most of the literary- magazine publbhers 
are operating in the red- The French 
writer Mauciac onee iaid that if a really 
high-claas literary mngiizloe can sell €0,000 
copies^ it is a tremendoua auccesSi If 
Mauriac's word* are taken at face VijJuep 
then we can luty that Japanese literary 
magazines are in the "'auccesafu]"' category. 

Literary magazines pay an average of 
from ¥500 to V800 per page i400 Jajianese 
letters for novels and articles tiaed. Al¬ 
though this rate is the cheapenL compared lo 
other types ot magaiines, the writers can 
freely eiepred-s themselves without an re¬ 
striction tie preaaure coming from any quar¬ 
ters. The objects of literary critics are 
concentrated chiefly on stories and articles 
appearing in literary and alK-arcund maga- 
zines^ 

For writers of medium jitanding as well 
as ambitious young authors to be, the lite¬ 
rary TTuigazine offers the best opportunity 
to announce their works. It al^o providei a 
chance for a practically uiiktiown writer to 
make a name for himself. This Is because t 


I 1 s the editors of llterari^ magfizinea some¬ 
time diflcuver promising novels in magaziriea 
puhli«hcd und financed by groups of imkown 
writers which they use in their literary 
magazines, famous authors recommend 
the works of unknown writers, and (3; the 
unknown writer is not only free to send in 
hia work to liUrarj' magazines but he can 
participate in prize contests sponsored by 
these magazines, A certain Jiteraty magn- 
zine which is now defunct, once used to 
hold a atudenta’ prize story contest twice a 
year. 

The creative writing pages of llie^ 
around magazines Chao Koran taui Kaizd 
used to be the most authoritative before 
World War II. Any writer who managed 
to have his work carried on the pages of 
these 2 msgazinea were considered asaiired 
of a successful writing career. However, 
with the repression of thought during the 
War, both of the monthlies were forced out 
of business. They were republished after 
the War, but the number of pages for crea¬ 
tive writing was greatly curtailed due to 
the lack of paper. Therefore, the creative 
writing eoluoms in both iiiiagaaine.s today do 
not carry the authoritative quality they did 
before the War. This is because these 
magazines are concentrating more on politi¬ 
cal and social atoriea after the War. 

Furthermore, there was some trouble 
between imuiagement and editors of the 
Kmzii in 1065 and mast of the contributing 
writers sympalhized ivith the editora of the 
magazine' More than 1,000 writera banded 
together and established a ‘'Council for the 
Protection of Kaizff\ This l« ouc of the 
characteristic incidenta which shows how 
closely writers were aligned with joumal- 
ism. 

Most of the popular atory writer? in 
Japan contribute mainly to large-scUlng 
popular magazines. The gap between pore 
literature and popular literature haa also 
been considerably lessened after the War. 

This was because of the birth of middle- 
of-the-road magazines which chiefly publiah- 
vd stories. Major magazines in this cate¬ 
gory are: A fl Yom t mono, Sh oset^sv Shineh d 
(400.000 copies a month each.) and Sftdsctaw 
K6en (100,000). Most of these types of 
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magazines are hy thE sainq firm pub¬ 
lishing literary so it can be said 

that the latter's unfavorable sale^^ are being 
covered by the former. 

Reader:^ of th^e magazines are general¬ 
ly salaried warkers who do not engage in 
deep thinking. The etories in the^e mags- 
lines are generally read by commuters in 
electric trains and the atoriea are not as 
deep and thought'^provoking as pure Literary 
novels but they are also not aa vulgar na 
popular stories. 

The popularity of these magazines were 
greatly enhanced by a certain Incident in 
which the police mede an isEue of one of the 
writers works charging that it waa too 
erotic.. With the occurrence of the inddentp 
the sales of the magazine zonmed up to 
double its previous italea* laying a strong 
foundation for the magazine in a Umc when 
there was a panic among publlahiing cirdea 
In ihlis country, Todsyi there are even 
groups of writers who concentrate only in 
writing for these types of magazines. 

There ts another big factor aside from 
large newspapers that contribute to the In¬ 
come of Japanese wrlferB. They are the 
weekly magazines^ The Shaken Asithi 
has on estimated circulation of 860,000. the 
Stmdfi^ M<tinkhi, TOOpOOO, the ShUkan 
Torafitrf and the Shukan Sanki&i 360,000 
each. 

All three typers of magazines—literary, 
middle-of-the-imd and weekly—UEuaily 
issue special numbers both In spring and 
autumn, providing readers a galaxy of 
storiea. 

Although novels in Japan have a wide 
reading public, the special >iupplements 
issued by publishing dims have a different 
objective. The economic senk of Japanese 
publishing Orms are small and new projects 
mufit be Launched in order to hold the read¬ 
ers interest Thua> writen^ who arc popular 
are generally overworked by these mags- 
zines. On Ibe other hand^ a writer is soon 
forg<dlen by the publishera if he is not 
coniidually writing for some inOuential 
magazine. 

Certain publish lag firms with relatively 
fitrong financial background have appeared 
today providing authare with a chance to 


write long novels freely without restric¬ 
tions. liowever^ most of the noveln are 
generally carried in literary magazines be¬ 
fore they are made into book forms. 

The beat seUerfL of l'&&4 tan be daKslfled 
into the following categories. First on the 
list of best aelhng book^ are anth<!togieR of 
authors who have proved themselvea io the 
post: second were novels on sex or books 
on sexology; third were pocket editlonB of 
new books i called ShinJ^k^ in Japan) ^ and 
In 4 th place were books that appealed to 
young girijfl. 

Another ehnracteriatic of the Japanese 
reading public were their unchanging 
number of readers who continue to read to 
masterpiecoa by Western authors, and works 
of auch notable literary giants of the past 
as Natsume Soseki, Shlmazoki Toson, Aka- 
tagawa Ryunosuke, Mori Ggai, etc. 

It Is due to the exiatence of a great 
number of readera of Western literature 
that translators in Japan can made a living 
only by translating such works. 

Another characteristic is the fact that 
even the writer of a first book ca n some- 
limes reach the height of popularity in 
JapaiL For example, tt is said that Ham- 
da Yaauko's Rnn^'a *! An Elegj^) which was 
published around the end of 193S ha» al¬ 
ready sold a total of 700,000 copies in the 
first half of 1957. The majority of her 
readers are said to he teenage girls. 

In contTost to writers, nnost uf the liter¬ 
ary critics in this country' are college pro- 
feasona. There are some who earn a lot 
more than they do Itx teaching by writing 
litemrj' commentfi. There are many critics, 
of coiin«^ who can live on their Incomea by 
engaging exclusively b wrltitig literary 
comments. 

The folkwing refloons are given; (1) 
magazine apace has Increased, (2) the 
weekly magazines^ which during prewar 
days chleHy carried atories for amusement 
purposea^ have now changed their policies 
and are ollotmg an Increasing amount of 
space to higherHclaa^ literary comments, 
and (3) newspapers also are giving more 
space to their literary pages^ 

The first edltionn of hooks on novels gen¬ 
erally published arc frum about &f000 to 
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G,0{)0 copies, Bwks on literary commert- 
tariofl on the other hand totnl around ^*000 
copies for first edltiona, Consequendy. it 
can be seen that sidea of this tyi^e of bfjokfl 
s^re not good as novels. Therefore^ most 
of the literar^^ crLtica have made their 
riame^ popular by writing chiefly for jour- 
nftiieifu and this tyi^e of articlea are short. 

In conclusion, we would like to point out 
here that the literary prisses offered by 
nevfc>i|mpers and publishers are contributing 
much to the fostering of Jopanese writers- 
Among the prizes offered are the follow¬ 
ing: 

Akutagawa Prize—This was esUblisbed 
in 1935 by the BunffH ShtinjQ in memory 
of Akutagawa Hyuno?«ube and offered twice 
a year. The object of this prise is to dis¬ 
cover new writing talent- The prise money 
ia ¥200,000 (from the second half of 1955K 
Naoki prize—This was also established 
by in 1933 in honor of 

Naoki SanjugD, Prize money is ¥200^000 
and given out twice a year, 

¥'oiniiiri Prize—YlMpOOO given out ati- 
uLially by the Tonaiim Shimhtm. 

Shincho Prize—^¥100^000 a year by Shin” 
Cho Ska. 

Noma Priie—Established by the Koden 
Ska with priza money totaling Yl,<500+000, 
Mainichi Prize—^YIOO.OOO annually by the 
Mainichi Shimhun. 

The influence junmalisTn cserta on Japn- 
nesc literature is pretty strong under pre¬ 
sent circamstances and cannot take 
jumalism lightly in studyeing the present 
situation of Japanese literalureL 

Life of Writers 

Ikejima Shimpeit a famous Japanese edi* 
tor has this to say about Japanese writers ; 

'There are only about 40 to SO Japanese 
writers who can fully satisfy newspaper 
editors with their serial ouveb at present. 
These are the ffrst-line writers of today. It 
can be j^een from this fact that only a limit- 
tMl number of writera are now engaged in 
uniting or being forced to write for a great 
number of newspapera"', 

"It not only entails a lot of labor for 
editom to obtain stories from these restrict¬ 


ed few blit the writers them§elvea are great¬ 
ly overworked", 

"It is estimated that these writcrit have 
to turn out at least 15C5 pages of manuscript 
a month. There are some, It is belleved^ 
who have to write more than 300 pages a 
month to meet demand^^ 

The total number of writera in this Coun¬ 
try t including beginners i ia tremetidous^ 
but if we are to count the number of estab¬ 
lished authuTw whose lives are given big 
publicity by jourofllism, there is only a 
handftiL The rest of the writers are not 
even guaranteed a monthly income and It ii^ 
presumed that they are having a hard tim^ 
in making a livelihood. 

The handful of popular writers on the 
other liand* lead extravagant lives. Some 
of them even own race horses and automo¬ 
biles which only presidents and director* 
of big business firms can afford in thia 
country^ They are the ones who arc must 
frequently seen in Glnza^s bars and caba¬ 
rets. 

Big pictures of these writers anrrounderf 
by cabaret girls or family photos arc played 
up in newspapers and magmuai^. They 
are as the elite of the literary^ 

circles and this is one of the reason? why 
many young men in this country aspire 
to become a writer- 

It is commonly bdieved that the great 
majority of writCRi in this country are 
enjoining an ample life, but this is not thft 
true siiuatJon, 

For example^ many famous Japani^^ 
writers are members of the "National 
Health Insurance Union" estabUshed by the 
Literary Wrltere Asaodation^ and this 
orgarLization Is ulilired extensivdy by mem- 
t>ers and their family. 

This union pays half of the medical ex¬ 
penses in case the writer himself foils III 
and a certain percentage of the medical 
biUH for hia family members are footed by 
the union. 

One thing, however^ can be said con¬ 
cerning the standard of living of writers 
in Japan today. Writera In Japan, on the 
average, live much better than writM^ dur¬ 
ing the prewar days. 
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The estsblisEhment af the abovementinned 
health ornHnizatioiii of h 

one factor whbh conLrlbated to the rise in 
writers* standard of iivlngp but 2 other 
imiwrtant reofona must lUso l>e jnentJoaEd. 
One is the cut in tax and the other 

la the wide sphere of work (newspapers and 

magazlneK i presentnJay writers may engage 
+ 

in. 

There wits a certam period iniiiiediately 
after the end uf World War II when mn^R- 
alnes and novels were gobbled up by the 
reading public as fast as they were publish¬ 
ed. This was due to the lack of paper 
doting the war which lead to the dearth of 
such publications. 

Howererp reactions soon followed and a 
large numlicr of publishing Urms became 
bankrupt while imuiy had to discontinue or 
limit theJr pubiieations. A representative 
novelist of that periods Kambayashi Aka- 
tsnkl wrapped up the situation by the words 

writers must be mure careful in spend¬ 
ing their earninga'*. 

This w™ the time when wTiters could not 
get paid for their atorios because of the 
large number of publishing firms cither 
going out of business or in a serLous stage 
□f financial criBiH. The total amount of 
unpaid fees came up to ¥20,000^000 at one 
tiine. 

The writers Kojima Seijird and Hayashi 
Fusau are said to have been unpaid for 
their a lories amountirig to several milljou 
l/Cfl cach^ There were some authors whose 
houses wore full of unsold books which 
the publishers had giveji them instead of 
monetary payment 

In compariaonp there are practically no 
publishing firm loday which are In arreara 
in payments to writenj. 

The scope of writers" actlvitiefl also have 
expanded tremandoualy. For example^ 
there are new post-war magaiines such as 
the Sk^»€tsi* Shtneho, Shosetiu A'dfn and 
the Ai/ Yifmbnmo which provide a lucrative 
field for novelists while the magazines 
Bungei Shunjn and othor^ publish special 
mimbcrs several times a year whoae pages 
are allotcd chiefty to novels. Furthermore 
the increase in sales of siMiaJled weekly 
magazines have also provided wrlteni with 
another good field of retnunemtion. 


In regard to the lax issue, credit must 
be given to the efforta t>f Funaboahi Sei- 
ichk the first postwar board ehainnLaii of 
the Liteiarj* Writers Asfsociation who made 
it possible far a reduction in tax rate^ ap¬ 
plicable to writers. 

Funabashi, a prolific wxiter wllh a large 
ineomGp is famous for his arguments wdth 
the Finance Minister. He not only heated¬ 
ly urged the Minister to cut down the tax 
rate for writers but even went so far aa to 
appear before the House of Representatives 
Financial Committee to accompllQh Ms ob- 
jectivfc 

In Japan, 15 per cent of the writer's fee 
for sldries contributed is deducted at 
source. What Funabashl wanted was the 
lowering of this rate to 10 per cent. He 
also denmnded that the 40 per cent allowed 
to be deducted by writers as ^'necessary 
expensed'' be raised to 50 per cent 

Funabashi based his demand for the 
deduction increase of ^^necesaary expensea^^ 
on the fact that Kometimes when a writer 
wants to wTitc about a lovers* ijuicide^ he 
hfts to go to such places as Ilakone and 
AtamI "iivhere suicides freiiuently oecun 
Only by going to the apot where the suicide 
occurred cm a writer complete a good plot 
for his story. However* the trip to Hakone 
aad Atami entails a large amount of expctid- 
itures. Money for tram tickets, hotel 
rooms and research must be spent, Funa- 
bashi argued. 

Ho finally even quarreled with the Fi¬ 
nance Minister. Furthermore* he w^ent on 
to write the novd Go^uke exposing his nego¬ 
tiations with the Minister on w^ritera* tax 
problem^ 

Funabashi finally managed to push 
through his demnnd for a deduction of ^ 
per cent for "^necessary expenses'" for 
writers whose annual incomes were Y500>- 
000 or less. For a writer in this category* 
it means that IE he has a couple of depend¬ 
ants, he would have to pay only about 6 
or fi thousand yeti a year in income tax» 
And since 15 per cent of the fee he re¬ 
ceives for aJl his WTitings la deducted at 
source* he generally is paid back soTne 
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>i<t to SO theuBAnd ifcn which h« hud ovei^ 
paid At the end of the year from hU 
tax office. 

Compared to a aalaricd man who earns a 
total of ¥500,0&0 a year and paj^ Y1OT.000 
in income tax, it can be said that Japanese 
writers today are in an enviable position. 

One of the characteristics of the lives of 
writers in postwar Japan is that the at^ 
calied sex and other decadent story writers 
not only write stories blasting conventional 
morals and customs, but they thenwelves 
lead decadent lives. 4 of these writers, 
SakHSu ghi Ango, Daxai Osamu, Oda Saku- 
nosuke and lahikawa Juo have always been 
classed as a group aymboUxlng sex and 
decadent story writers at one stage in 
postwar Japanese literature. Only Ishi- 
kawa is now Uving^. Alcoliolic Dazai coin* 
mittad siiicLde with a clandestine sweetheart 
by pltinglnjc into the Tama. River while Oda 
died of tuberculosis t^uaed by too much 
injection of the antiaopborLfic droiT "ThUo' 
ptln^^ Another aiitborp Tanaka Eiji who 
might be cJfu^iflcd Lo this groupp committed 
suicide In front of Dasai^s tomb aftec long 
yeant &f heftv>’ drinking aod addiction 
to the smtisophorific drug. Sakaguchi^ who 
had to drink a bottle of whisky every morn¬ 
ing uiid aometimes cant in tied, drinking for 
three whole day a, died of brain hemor¬ 
rhage. 

Veteran writer Uno Koji says that both 
Sakaguchi and Oda were actual victims of 
suicide although they died of too heavy 
drinking. It wua their hard tivlug that 
ruined them, he anySi 

It ia widely believed in Japan thnt 
writers in this countT>‘ general are living 
loose Uve^i such as representated by the 
writers mentioned above. Thereforep when 
it boy tella his parents that he aspires to 
become a writer^ the parents usually oppose 
their sons plaiui. This is the case even 
today. Although there are some parents 
who give approval to their children purau- 
ing a writing career becauae they have Rcen 
certain writers making much money in 
puatwar Japim, the majority of the parenlii 
of the middle class are against the children 
1>ecomlng writers. This is because they 
con aider the writing profiaaion docs not 


bring stead>' remnneratlon- There even Is 
a custom today to emU writera *^ahamelc9ap 

Uay. speutlthriftft”, anrl Alher equAlly 
ignoble nnmes. 

However, the fact that Almost every 
writer* who fipenl a life of diasipRtion dur¬ 
ing the 10 yeans after the war have already 
either died or taken their own lives, ha* 
elearly proved that » writer cannot go on 
living such a life today. 

Today, we can say that the life of an 
average writer baa become more sedate and 
only a certain few of the more popular 
authors are keeping up with such carrftee 
and wild lives. 

Another notable characleristics is that 
writers leading extravagant lives arc chief¬ 
ly those writing for pupular story maga¬ 
zines. The lives of writers who seek the 
meaning of life and truth and beaut}' in 
this writings uaualb* are not more than 
those of a middle-elBsa salaried man, or 
may be a little better. 

According to 1931 statistics, the 16 
writer* who had the most income for that 
year were: Kavfagucbi SSatsutnro, Yoshi- 
kawa Eiji. Yamate Kiichirdv Funnbaahi Sd- 
ichi, Osaragi Jiro* Hojd Hahoto, Tomita 
Tsuneo, Niiva Fumio, Kawabata Yasuiiari, 
and Inoue Vasushi. Among these 10 men, 
only four—Funabashi, Qsaragi, JJiwa and 
Kuwabata—can be considered writers cf 
pure literature. Furthermore, among these 
four, only Kawahata is adheres strictly to 
pure literature, while the other three 
frequently write for popular story maga- 
zinea. 

The annual incoioes of these writers are 
as follows; Kawaguchi Y21,239,006, Yoshi- 
kawa ¥20,970,000, Yeinaie, Punabashi, Osa- 
ragi and the rest betw'een Y10,000,000 to 

yi3.ooo,ooo. 

Compared with the incomes of Kabukl 
actors Ichikawa Ennosuke and Mntsamnto 
Kdshiro t about ¥5,420,000 and ¥4300,000 
respectively}, it must be said that the earn¬ 
ing power of the pen is much greater than 
the leading artists. 

However, in the shadow of these small 
number of privileged, it must be pointed 
out that there are hundreds, or thousands 
of other writers who can barely afford the 
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luxuries of a inidd1e^las:s Hfe because of 
the lack of orders for their stories. These 
poor writers, who have no health insurance 
or relireEtLeiit allowance or peaaions are all 
looking eagerly for requests for their 
works* 

There are certain cheap drinking places 


in Shinjiiku where wTrilers in this trategory 
like to congregate niid sip cheap sake and 
beer. They are ulmosil never ^n at high- 
duss bar^ or cabarets. 

ThiiSp we might sayp is the actual Uvlng 
standard of the majority of Japanese 
’HTiters. 


History of Literature; 
Interpretation of Major Works 


Period division of literature 

Although there are many theories con¬ 
cerning the period division of Japane^ 
literAturCp the moat freniqtteittly adopted is 
the dassif!cation of the periods based on the 
locatjon of the seats of the Govemnient 
during the various different eras. 

According to this method, Japanese litera¬ 
ture la divided into the foil owing perJedic 
dajssific&ttons: 

Yamato Period—^This period was former¬ 
ly called the Kara Period but alnce there 
are works that have appeared before A.D. 
710 when the capital wrs moved to Narai 
it would be more appropriate to call thb 
period the Yamato Period if the^e earlier 
mirira should he IncJudad. This period con¬ 
tinues up to A.D. 

lleion Period—This is the period when 
the capital of Japan was established in Kj'o- 
to and starts from A.D. to llSJl. 

Kamakijra-Yoahino-Murortiachi Period— 
This three-phnsed period extends from the 
establishroeiit of the Kamakura Shogunate 
uutit its dissolution in 13^ the establish¬ 
ment of the Ashikaga Shognnate and the 
split in the Impcritil dynasty in 1^92, and 
then the ninalgamiitiofi of the it<H:udled 
North and South dynasties and during the 
years that the Ashikaga Shogunate took 
over the role of the copntry from 1192 to 
1573. This period Is also called the Enma- 
kura-Muromachl Period. 

Aruchi-Momoyama Period—This is the 
period after the fall of the Ashiknga Shogu- 
nate from the time Oda Nobunaga pacified 
Ihe country up to the uniftcation of the 


nation by Toyotoml HideyoshL This iierlod 
was formerly included into the Kamaknra- 
Muromachi PerlodK However, with the 
development of researches into the fields of 
Social and economic sciences^ it was thought 
appropriate that this period should be dif¬ 
ferentiated from the Knmakura-Mnromachi 
Period because of ita similarity with the 
Edo Period* This period starta from 1575 
and ends in 1602* 

Edo Period—^Tbls Is the period from 1603 
to 1S87 when the Tokugawa Shngunate held 
sway over Japan. 

Tokyo Period—This period starts with 
the fall of the Tokngawa Shogunate from 
196S up to the present. It embraces the 3 
eras of iMetji, Taisho and the cuirent 
Shows, 

Parallel with the abovemention ed iieriod 
divisionSt there is another classification 
hftoed primarliy on political and economic 
factors. They are the Tribal Period (up 
to the 7th Ciuituryjp the Rttsuryo Period 
i fmm the 7th century^ to the first half of 
the 10th centarj'U the Sekkan Period (lat¬ 
ter half of the lOth century to the I2th cen¬ 
tury)» Feudal Period (from the end of the 
12th century to the first half of the 19th 
century), and the Capitalist |e Period (from 
the last half of the 19th century to the pre¬ 
sent),. 

Another method was to divide It into the 
Period of XobJemen's Literature tcor- 
reaponding to the Nam-Heian Period)» the 
Period of Warriors* Literature (correspond¬ 
ing to the Kamnkura-Murottiachi Period) 
and the Citizens^ Literature Period (cor¬ 
responding to the period after the Edo Era 
up to the present). 
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Aside from the alwivementioned aivisions* 
there a clajwificati™ of |>erii>d3 which 

ifv flimllar to the hi&torioal divisiona in Wea- 
tem count riw^ For example* the perloda 
are divided into ancient, medieval and pre- 
In order to apply this method to the 
correaponding periods of Japanese history 
with Ita specifie conditions* the ancient 
period Is divided into remote ancient and 
middle ancient while a hear modem and 
near present period are inserted between 
the medieval and present periods. This six- 
phase division is generally adopted widely 
in Japan. 

Remote Ancient < corresponding to the 
Yamato Ern)- 

Middle Ancient (corresponding to the 
Heian Era) 

Medieval (corresponding to the Kama- 
kora-Yoshino-Muromachl Er*a) 

Near Modem tcorresponding to the A2U- 
chi-Momoysma-Edo Eraa i 
Near Present (corresponding to the To¬ 
kyo Era op to World War II) 

Present fcorresponding to the Period af¬ 
ter World W^ar III 

For the convenlEnce of the reader, the 
|>eriod division in. this article adheres to 
the abovementioned six classifications to¬ 
gether with occasionally divlaioruj based 
on the ndmlnlatrative centers of this enun- 
fry- 

Remote Ancunt (Yamato Era^ up 
to tbB etid of the 8th eentury) 

Outline. The age of the tribal system 
in Jo pan was replactid by the Eitsuryd 
Period in ihe beginning of the 7th coitury, 
but the literature during the tribal period 
can 1>G called legendary'—handed down from 
mouth to ear. It warf only with the be¬ 
ginning of the Altsuryo Period that books 
began to appear. 

W^e have already touched on the primitive 
form of Japanese literature in the chapter 
titled '^Onlljne"' saying that Japanese litem- 
ture waA at first in the form of piimitivi! 

(dancing and singing by young men 
and women in iuielent Japan However, it 
is not clears how snd by what process the 
ancient itta^aki developed in the different 
fomifl of Japanese Utorature. 


The Japaneiiie origLoally did liot know the 

usage of literature and It was iWuJ for the 
elders and storytellers of to ain^ sotiffa 
about the otitcin of their clan aa well as 
nbout their herow. 

The prayeiw offered duria^ Shinto lituals 
as well aa songs sung during featlvals were 
all passetl down orally to future generatioas. 

The Taika Reformation (A-D, 646) made 
away with the dan system and n central 
government eatahliahed. Together with the 
legislation of various law, the authority of 
the Emperor became absolute. For ex¬ 
ample. Emperor Temmu who was on the 
throue for 14 yearn, did not have even 
one mltiiater to help him and he ruled the 
land alone with an iron hand. With the 
unification of the country under the Em¬ 
peror. Chinese culture was increasingly im¬ 
ported and in the year 710, the colossal 
Htsijo KyU or castle designed after Chinese 
architecture vra-i constructed at the present 
Bite of NarUs 

The first half of the 7tb century is called 
the Aauka Era, the second half the Hakuho 
Era and the period after TIO called the 
Jfara Era. 

lapunese culture saw an amazing develop¬ 
ment during the Asuka and Hakuo Eras 
parallel with the growth of the countrj'. 

The Emperor Temmu not only made 
political reforrontionfl, but also undertook 
the compilation of 2 famous books—the 
Kojiki I completed in 712 > and the 
nhoki 4 finished in 730)—in order to estab¬ 
lish the authority of the Imperial Family. 
The material for these 2 booka were records 
of the Imperial Family as well as various 
clans. He also establishod the foundation 
of national Buddhiam in the country. 

Chinese poems were imported from the 
Chinese Continent and became ver>' popular. 
Fart of such poemt> have been collected in 
an antholog)’ called the So which was 

completed in 751. 

WmkA or Japanese poems were also popu¬ 
lar, and the majority of poems collected in 
the .Vnnpdsftd (Collection of Myriad 
Leaves completed around the middle of the 
8th century) are said to be the representa¬ 
tive works of this period. These u-'nfm 
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wflre L^ivtwsterlxed by their grrandiuaeiiess 

a,s wd) as directn^s.^. 

With the advedE of the Nara Era, the 
cuittires of the preceding meilgwed 

into ripeness, and it was during this period 
that the legendary mouth-to-mouth stories 
and songs were compiled into a history 
book. Also* the geography of i^arioua pro- 
vinL^es in the country were recorded and a 
topography of all the provinces com¬ 
pleted in the first part of the 8th century* 

ArtE^tic literatare centering on lanha bEt- 
gftii to appear and the works of many in- 
dlviduaJ poets were recorded during thk 
period. 

Prose. The highest literary expresskn 
of the Japanese in ancient times waa found 
in the many legendH codceming various 
gods aa w'ejj as the prayet:s they offered to 
the^e godas. Since the written w'ord did not 
exist during thia peri<Hi. the legends and 
prayers were handed down from generation 
to generation verbally. Some of these 
legendfl and pray era di^ppeared in a ahort 
time while some continued to be hAnded 
down. During this procesSp the various 
expresekns underw-ent changes tn forms. 

With the importatjoi! of kunji ^Chlneae 
characters! these expresaimiE^ eante to be 
recorded iii writing. However, these olden 
records have either been lost or diistroyed 
and are not found today. The only exist¬ 
ing documontj; rulatiug of these recorda are 
the K^fiki and the NLhon»hoki —both of 
which were compiled bmed on these rocoi-ds. 
The Fndoki and the MnnyMtif also con¬ 
tained riome storiofi which had been banded 
down verbally tn ancient times, 

Koilki: The prefiwre to this ancient book 
is written in pure kanji hut the contents of 
the book is written fn kQnji pronounced in 
JafAuneae, It wa* complied in the year A.D* 
712. The dreum^tances surrounding the 
compilation of this book is clearly under- 
sUmdabie from the preface written by the 
compiler D-no-Va^tinjaro. Emperor Tcm- 
mu early recognized the fact that the docu¬ 
ments on llncage^^ logenda and atoriea cnii'* 
cerning the Imperial Family and which waa 
passed down to the families of nahkmeu 
were not historically true la many cftse??. 
tn order to rectify this sltuatlaht the Em¬ 


peror ftiiijid it neceasary^ to adjust and 
revise these discrepancies he forthwith 
ordered a certain person called Hieda-no- 
Are icne theory says he was a male and 
anolhef that he wes a female j to interpret 
these written documimts and legends 
mltted by mouth. 

The Kf>jiki, however, was not completed 
during the reign of Emperor Temmu. In 
711, after the Emperor's deaths hia aucces- 
Emperor Gemmyo ordered O-no^Yasu- 
i^ro to arrange ami ndjuat the interpreta¬ 
tion s of Hieda-tio-Are and compile them in 
book form. Yasumaro took 4 months and 
finished the Kojiki in January the fcilbwing 
year. 

The Kojii/iri is in s voluniea with 

the i.rcfBce by Yasuinaro .jxplfliiiinir tlie 
cireumstaneea qf its birth. VolLine 1 treats 
of the creation of Japan, the Imperial Fami¬ 
ly and ather noble families, and the stories 
are all myths. 

Alihoiifh the myths cancentrate chiefly 
ao the Imperial Family it can be satmiseij 
from the contents that there ejfisted 2 Im- 
perisJ Families—upe conceming the HyuEa 
; KyCishu i family and the other regardinfi' 
the [j-umo family i; humft Is a rejrioB farinj; 
the Japan Sea in Western Honshfl}, One 
of the strongest characteristicfl nf iJie myth* 
wJlected in Ki^jikt la ancestor worship. 
Volume I begins with the arrivai in Japan 
of the imeestor gods of the Imperial Family 
and ends with the transfer of the country in 
liumo. Volume 11 and III relates of ibe 
Ktivities of Japan's first sovereign Emperor 
Jimrau and do™ to Emperor Suiko l A.D. 

^ historical accounts of 

thal period. Many legends and myths are 
related in literary fom and provides 
mte^ting reading. Of particular attention 
la the fact that many ancient eongs are also 
recorded in the bonk. An attempt will be 
tnarte to interpret these songs in the chapter 
titled ■‘Poetrjr”. 

.ViVio».sAot,': This book, the second moat 
ancient anthology, was completed in A.D. 
130. It is written entirely in Chinese 
characters with the exception of tmkti 
which are written in Japanese. The com- 
pi ers are listed as O-no-yaanmaro and 
others. It js not known when the compjla- 
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lion WHS 3 tDrted. The book i::f iruide up of 
ZQ volumfes- The Urst 2 volumes treat so¬ 
lely of myths and le^endif. In conlrast to 
Kojiki which emphasises Xfiwuj^o (the Age 
of ifoda) the Kihomhtiki places accent cm 
hlsiorica! facts and has collected hlstoricaJ 
material widely from throughout the coun¬ 
try as well as recorded contrail^ theories. 
This book has adopted the style of Chinese 
bistorv books and for this reason, is highly 
evaluated. 

Fudoki: Farailel with the compilation of 
history hiHika such an S’ihonshokit the com¬ 
pilation of books on g^eography whs started 
by the Emperor. The object was to obtain 
historicai data aa well m to keep in touch 
with outljing provinces* In 7IS, the year 
after the Kojiki was completed, the Emperor 
ordered the chiefs of outlying provinces to 
compile the geographies of thei r rcapective 
places an wdl aa to nubmit reports of 
legends and myths iransmittcEl by old men. 
The various are in reality such re¬ 

ports submitted. Many of the reports that 
were Kent in to the Emperor were lost dur¬ 
ing the pussage of time and at present the 
only €msting reports arc the five from 
Hitachi^ kijmc\ Harima, Bungo and Hissen 
provinces and a part of the reports from 
some 30 ether province* which have been 
4[Uoted in Jnier day books. The tnoat eom-^ 
pletc of the various Ftfdoki Ls the Imvto 
FudokL The others are all records of 
legend and myths passed on from <ddeu 
times as well an Ktorles of unusual ocenr- 
rences. However, the myths and legends 
which appear in thv various Ftidoki are 
dilTerent from thofle of the Kojiki in that 
they are not centered on the Imperial Fami¬ 
ly and are rather independent The major¬ 
ity of the articles in the Fudoki eoncems 
the origin of geographical Iocation 3 . From 
these artlcJes^ one can readily know the his¬ 
tory and feelings of the masses which could 
not be witnessed in stories in the Kojiki 
w'hich centered on Ivgends concern in g the 
Imperial Family and nuhle^. Most of the 
reports are written in Chinese characters 
and in a special cane, the f/iYocfri FifdoH 
has even changed the wakn Into Chinese 
poenift. Howevcri the Iiumo Fudoki uars 
Chinese characters to be read fn Japanese. 
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Tnka/rtujfti Ujibnuii: This is u document 
submitted by the Takahanhi family to the 
Imperin! Court in A. D. 78ft. This wai 
a collectiea of various data and material 
aimed at establl.^^hing the correct lineage of 
the Takahnshi family. A complete book i* 
not In eacistence today* but a part of the 
book haa l>ccn ro-rccorded in bookd that ap¬ 
peared in later days. It is a valuable book 
for those who ivant to know the legends* 
myths and history of ancient Japan- 

Koffo Skui: This was compiled in the 
year 807* during the fieian Period. The 
cDUteuta Include historical facta, legends 
and myths which cannot be found in the 
Kojiki or the SihomkokL The author i* 
Imbe -no-H irnnar I. 

Rydiki* Thi* book is sometimes called 
Rrn'Jti but ita ftdJ name is Nihon Koku 
Zrnaku Ryoiki (Reiiki)^ The com¬ 
pletion of this book ia said to be betwoen 
810 and In the lleian Era. The book 
deals with narrativea. of provincial people 
from the Yomato Era up to the year 810. 
The majority of the narrativeH take up the 
problem of right and WTong based on Bud¬ 
dhism as well m e-vtraordinary happenings. 

*Vort^o^ Stntit\yo^ Kotodama.: Together 
with myths and legends, there are Shinto 
prayers called noiifo which eiK^iress the phi¬ 
losophy and faiths of the ancient Japanese. 

The ancient Japniie.^e had a faith colled 
IfolodhaJit, They believed that a superna- 
curcU spk'Lt iuhobiLed the i^p{>ken word and 
wan endowed with the power of changing 
happlneos into miHery and vice ver^a. They 
believeti in the magical power of wurds 
would bring prosperity to the load. And it 
was n matter of fact that in ancient timea. 
the daily lives of the people wen? greatly 
iuilueuced by Shinto rltualB and ceremoniei** 
The j>odple beiieved that if they would offer 
their prayers to the Shinto gods in beautiful 
words, the gods wauid fulfil their hopes and 
dtwircs. The prayers must be made up of 
solemn juid beautiful words if the gods are 
to be induced to hear the peopje^^ deft ire. 
As a n^ulU these aoriYn inevitably took on 
bejiutifut literary expressions- The origin 
of iiori^a !» very old* but the only one in 
OKistence today is the Fniji-shiki compiled 
by Fujiw'am-no-Tadahlra m 927. 
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The records in detejl the 

various systems of the Heian Era as well m 
rcguUtiops concerning ceremonies tmd ta- 
boos. It Is made up of 50 volomeSr and 
Volume ^ treats esteiusively of noWto- 
There arc some 28 articles of nonto but the 
authors are not known. The norite have 
a peculiar Km doth rhythm when read an d 
the ancient style of the prayem usually 
start off by relating the origin of the rUnalR 
and then continue on to msrthological nar^ 
ratJvos. There were some itort^o In this 
collection which do not appenr even in the 
Kofiki or the After these 

narrations, there are parts in which prayers 
of hopes and felicitation? are recorded. 
These prayers hoping for happiness prin¬ 
cipally include thoe^e concerning dally life 
sneh mi jmnmiiity from crimei poHutioni 
diRAKtera^ etc. They also sing for the peace 
of the Imperial Family and the country as 
well SB pray for the happmesK of the race 
and for good rice harvests. 

Although norito are prayers that the 
people offer to the gods^ the are 

^vords that the Emperor speaks to hii sub¬ 
jects. Of these words^ the part which is 
written in Chinese characters is called Sh6~ 
choku and is differentiated from the part 
which Is written iii Japanese. There arc 
!!K>me 62 articles of Htmmifo now in ex¬ 
istence. 

Alike »on7o the jffoningd Is written in 
solemn and heautifnl language, but since 
they were compiled with politicK as an ob¬ 
jective^ they lack the deep feeling o£ the 
word? in the nonfo. 

Pwjtry.. The songs will iKiems of the 
ancient Japanese described in full the actual 
daily lives of the people^ and tike norifo 
they were sung by the masses during fes¬ 
tivals and feastings. These songe and 
poems were not the works of Individual per¬ 
sons, but w^ere tranfimitted down from 
mouth to mouth and can be said to be lltera- 
ttire of the masses. Fart of the song? of 
ancient Japan are recorded m the Kojiki 
and the Sihon*koki^ The authors of the 
songs are nttrihutted to legendary figures 
but in most cases this is hard to believe. 
AlsOj a great many changes in the wording 
anil style of the songa have apparently been 


made by the time they wore compiled in 
books. 

With the advent of the Nara Era, these 
Sungs were appreciated more by raadiag 
them off rather than singing them, and 
there were a great many collections of such 
songa whudie authors arc known. However* 
the majority of the coUeciions have been 
loat and today, the only existing collectioii ta 
the Many^hu (Collection of Hfy^rlad 
Leaves^ which was compiled later and con¬ 
sisting of 20 volumes. 

What can be said about these songs ia 
that the majority of them express the 
candid and naive feelings of the people liv¬ 
ing during that age, Eveij the songs that 
describe nature are generally straightfor¬ 
ward. 

Aside from these sungs^ many Chinese 
poema were written before, during and after 
the Nara Era, This waa a periled when 
literature in the T"ang dynasty flourished in 
rcntinental China. Li Po and Tu Hu and 
other famous Chinese poets and literary 
men lived m thia age* Japan sent schoiarei 
to China during these period and when they 
returned they wrote a tremendous anicuiit 
of Chinese poems. They w^ere also intlueii’^ 
tiaJ in creating a Ghineae poem craie m liie 
country. Individual works of Japaneae 
^choiarK ef Chinese poems were compiled 
during this period* and although all of these 
compilations have been Icst^ but there is 
one existing anthology. It ia called the 
Kmfu^§ which is a collection of Chinese 
poems written by nobles and men of culture 
of that period. The pctems were^ written 
la exact styles as their enunterparta in 
China. 

Songs Recorded la Kiln —The Ao/iA-t and 
Sikmi^hoki which wo have mentioiied in 
the chapter titled "Prose"" ia generally ab¬ 
breviated and called Ktki iji Japan. There 
are some 206 songs recorded in this twa 
b^K^kSp excluding duplicatioris. The style 
of the songs which was popular wa;* the 5 
and 7 syllables, but there still w'as no fixed 
form. Since they were songs aung by 
mouth and not readi the style b easy for 
ehoml singing. There arc many words and 
refrains that have been conveniently pliiced 
in the songs for better rhythm. 
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The fionss deal chiefly of liyve, war* hunt¬ 
ing and fe^^tivala which eloquently describefl 
the daily llvist of tht ancieut Japanese. 
The aonga are generally cheerful Mid naive 
expre^uitng the heart and mind of the peo¬ 
ple of that lige. Songs expresfling ifidividu- 
aiity arc few. Some of the songs even have 
titles and are similar to folksonga. 

Kinkafu : This is a one-volume collection 
of music note* of the Japanese harp (frofo) 
compiled from the Nara to the beginning 
of the Heian Era, and fliviahed in the year 
1002. There are only 22 songs in this col¬ 
lection and five of them have been recorded 
ill the Kiki, Because of the mnaioal notefl 
attached, this book is considered valunble 
material in the study nf Japanese music. 

no Iff fit: 21 songs Rte in¬ 
scribed on a Htflne moDuffiiait which is pre- 
•scntly in the posaeaaion of the Yakushi-ji 
Temple in Xara. The author or authors 
are not known, but all of them are related 
to HuddhUt matters. 

i According to the songs 
w'hich have their dates of origin clearly 
identified in the iCoUeclion of 

Myriad Leaves)f the songs range from the 
4th century up to the year or a period 
of about 450 years. This 20 volumes o£ 
this coUection was completed around the 
end of the Nara Era by the year 
There Is no authoritative theory on the com¬ 
piler of thifi collection. One of the most 
influential theory is that the collection was 
compiled by OtomEhno-Yakamochi, but there 
are other theories pointing out that it was 
the work of Bcverol meiu 

The number of songs are about 4,500. 
Out of this> there are about 2 {jO chuka songs 
ijid aome 4,200 tanka songs. The authors 
of most of the aongs are not known. The 
date the songs were written arc aho^ not 
dear. However, the principal authors of 
the Eicinge tin chronolDgka] order) are Em¬ 
peror JomeL Nukada-no-Okimi, Emperor 
Tenchi, Emperor Temmu, Kakinomot^no- 
Hitoman^ Takechi-no-Kurohito, Yamanoue- 
no-Okura, Otomoao-Tabito, Yuiaabe-no-A- 
kahito, Otomo-iio-Yakainochl„ and Sakn- 
tiQU e- no-lr atsu me. 

Most of the eong^ are about life in the 
JmperlaJ Court, bat there are some con- 


oeriling the eastern provinces (Bswnranfoj 
which aro recorded in volume 14 of 
shu nad some regarding the soldlesm who 
were sent out to guard the fronllers called 
soit(irtori-no-wfu which arc seen in volume 
20. These songs provide valnable informa¬ 
tion in studying the actual life and feolinga 
of the masses! of that period. 

Although it ia difificult to point out the 
characteristJea of this collection due to the 
foci that songs written during a long period 
of time have been recorded, H can be said, 
however, that the strength and purity 
eagendered from the daily Uvea are force¬ 
fully expressed The songs have left an in¬ 
delible imprint on even present-day 
style* 

The songs are written in Chinese 
character but arc read in Japan^e style, 
and thifl form nf characters are called 
m<niyo which are the antecedents of 

the present day /itrafmwfl and feafa^-ana. 
However, due to the fact that Chinese 
characters are used, there arc some parts 
in the songs which are difficult to read and 
underatiind. 

The rao&t authorilativc text of the Man- 
today ia generally said to be the 
M^riydihu compiled in 1057 by Takagi 
Ichinosuke, Ono Susumu and others and 
published by the IwTmami Shoten* Tnkim. 

The following is a brief sketch of the 
famous authors of waiw collected iu the 

Kukads-no^kimi—Nothing is recorded 
or her birth or death. She was a re¬ 
presentative poetess of the early songs col¬ 
lected in the ManyMltu^ She was the 
mistress of Emperor Temmu os well as his 
elder brother Emperor Tenchi* Twelve 
songs fltlributed to her are in the 
shU. Her songa ate ebaraeterized by their 
naivity and grand scale* Her aongs on 
love are alflo extremely beautiful. 

Kakinomoto ^ no - Hltomaro Birth and 
death otwrure. However^ he is getivnilly 
cousidered as having died around 7flSl at 
the age nf less the 50. He is believed to 
Unve been n court singer since many of of 
works are elegies conceniing members of 
the Imperial Family. He. however, wtia 
not of high rank- There are IS ehuk^i and 
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6» fan^a Attribuled to him In Ihc 

AfitnifwftUj He hns U'ritteu {cany out- 
standing^ oonji^ on the ImjierLal Family, 
travels. Im'e and elegies. He not only com- 
poaed short but also long poems. The 
Japaneae ituig' poem < chokaj is said to haTfl 
reached its pinimcle with ECakinomoto^no- 
Hitomaro. His rhythmical style ojtpreases 
irreal fluidity, and the feelings of the an¬ 
cient Japanese are full to the hrim b hia 
works. 

Yamarioue-tio-Okura—i660-7337>. He 
was erne of the few mtellectuiUs of his 
period. He was not of particularly high 
station, and is said to have been a minor 
provincial govemmont offlcial. He wrote 
paems pointing out the detects of the noblfr 
men’s society from a practical point of vieiv. 
Many of his poems deal with old ago, 
sicknws. poverty and other hardships of 
life. There are 10 chbka. 1 sidoka, and 
50 tanka Httributed to him in the A/awyo- 
sAu. He was also good at Chinese poems 
and prose writing, 

Yamabe-uo-Akqhito—Birth and death 
not clear. Akahito and the aforementioned 
Hitomaro nre acclaimed as the 2 most re¬ 
presentative authors of ancient Japan. 
Akahito !8 also revered an the ''master of 
poem" 13 of his ehoka and 33 tanka are 
recorded in the JfanydsAd. The oldest 
poem U listed ns having been written in 
724 and the latest In the year 73d. He was 
fi minor government olhcial and worked at 
the Imperial Court. Akahito was a natural¬ 
ist poet. In contrast to Hitomaro, who was 
a l,vrle poet, Aknhtto sung of the beauty 
of nature. 

Otama-no-Yakamoehi—Bom in TIR ^ ? i 
and died m He is the son of Otomo- 
no-Tabito < 666-731' and a descendant of on 
illustrious warrior family. He is said to 
have helped la the compilation of the .tfsn- 
IfftHhft and 46 of his cknka, one sedoita, 
432 Innka, one Chinese poem and 

one rtnga are included in the A/uh^osAu. 
He is a rcpri.wei]tative poet of the flnoJ 
perbd of Maiiyd and during hi* youth, he 
wrote a great number of poems cDneem- 
ing love but os he matured, the scope of 
his ]joema grew larger. He wa.s a puct 
who lived In the transition pcrinid between 


the Xara Bra and the succeeding Helan; 
Era. 

A'aifuee; This book of poems composed 
of one volume wi» compiled iu the year 761, 
The compiler is unknown. This is Japan’s 
eldest cLiUection of Chinese poems. There 
are 120 poems bcludeil in this volume from 
the works of 64 persems who Jivml from the 
latter half of the 7th century to the first 
half of the 8ih century. Also included 
In the volume are the Chinese poents writ¬ 
ten by 13 poets whose works appear in the 
AfoayiisAa, The majority of the authors 
of poems in the Kaifnaa are government 
o^ials, with a sprinkling of emperors and 
princes n* well as priesU. Most of the 
poem* are poem* that hare bceu sung by 
request from the emperor during court 
feasting*. Chinese literature was grc&tly 
respected during this period because China 
was considered a much more advanced coun¬ 
try than Japan at that time. Chinese 
characters were used by the court ofliicials 
and intellectuals of that age to express their 
thoughts and feelings. The KaifUaH. there¬ 
fore, E 3 in great contrast to the Monyeshfl 
since the latter was primarily based on the 
masse*. 

Middle Ancient {from- the besin- 
rmi /7 of the 9tJi century to the 
end of the 12th century) 

Outline. This period overs the approxi¬ 
mately 400 years from the time Emperor 
K.immu transferred his capital from Kara 
to present Kyoto to the time MinamotcHno- 
l^oritomn established hi* nhogunate in 
Kamakura in the year 11P2. Ever since 
the Taikn Reforamion in 616, the membora 
of the [rnperiHl Family wleldi^d ^reat 
poJillcoJ power* under the absolute authori¬ 
ty of the Emperor. However, with the 
amazing large lands by noblemen and 
temples, they began to outstrip royalty 
which resiiltcd in a keen baUlc for power 

amoiifT tlio S i^roujis, 

CoflMquentJy, the AfiVeurgd System which 
was based on the possession of land by the 
ctTmi^nt asj well ba tiut gradu-^ 

ally saw zi dffclini^.^ However the dtiictiid- 
ioits of tht Fyjiwara clan whpse furbeaw 
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plAvad iin ijnp[>rtant rolfl in the establiah- 
ing the Ritiiiir^'o Syiitem durini^ the Tailta 
Rpfornmtbn. attempted to restore the wan* 
rng rtuthoritj'' of the The tranfifer 

of the capital from Kara to K^oto was 
HDne of the meaaures taken by Emperor 
Kammu to aeeomplkh this end. 

Rince the tartret of the early pha^ of 
the Heian Era vms to fnaltaiR the Eitsorj^o 
System, China-worphip was still atronifly 
predominant beeau^ie the Ritaaryd System 
had been origin ally patterned after its 
Chinese cotinlerpart. Even ip literature. 
Chipeae poems wjia greatly idolisedK Co]- 
l^tiona of Chinese poems euch oa the 
EifOitJi Shfi^ the Eimka Shurti Shu^ and the 
Gekoku BftH were compiled during this 
early phase of the lleian Era by specUd 
order from the Emperor- 

It seemK as if the Hitsun'o Syatem would 
be rovivod in the early stages of the Heian 
Era, hut this waa not ao. The nobkinen 
And templ«e which were exempt from iaxa- 
tion+ began amassing greater apd greater 
land and properti^ until the faucial 
basis of the central Goiremment gradually 
became shaky. The land owned by nobility 
Olid temples were called aliden (cf* 

The original land system began 
to crumble while there appeared many 
provinciAl ofBcials who swindled the tirxea 
that should have been forwarded to the 
central CovemmenL This brought about a 
gradual change In the structure of the 
Ritsuryo Syatem* 

From the Utter half of the 9th century, 
the political power gradually changed from 
the hands of the Emperor to the Fujiwara 
family. The Emperor ^ide, however, tried 
hard to retain their power and maintaiii 
the Eitsuryd System. 

From a cultural viewpoint the Emperor 
side started out with the compilation of 
hiHtory books centered on the Imperial 
Family. A auecesaor to the jViAon Sh(^ki 
mailed the S'andar Jitsurfiku Avaa completed- 

Howm'er, with the masses behind nobili* 
tyn the Emperor's efforts in the cultural 
field did not bear much fruit A noble¬ 
men's culliite gradually began to dourisb 
which H’lts not Chiqene but rather Japanese 
in character^ There arose a movement to 


adapt Chmeae culture to the peculiar 
diaracterlstica of the Japaoese land and the 
Japanese |>eop|e*'n daily life. 

The custom of lending Japan tthoLars to 
the Chinane matniaDtl was aWinhed in the 
year 89-1 and further contact with Chinese 
culture was entirely cut off. In place of 
tho Chinese characters wkich had been used 
up to themi a new form of words called 
kana was Invented. It muet be mentionad, 
however, that Chinese characters w^ere stiil 
popular with the nobility and not only 
official documents but a!im private letters 
were wrilEen iji Chloese. However, the 
ladies of the nobility began to write in the 
new kana letters. 

Eetrauae Kona letteru were able to 

express the feelings of the Japanese much 
Ixrtter than Ghbese characters^ they provid¬ 
ed baftifl for the outcrop of many women 
writers in the Heian Era. 

Xnmi gz^duaby Infiltrated among the ineu 
as well and nai only women but aJso poets 
begun to write their poems in ^nna aa ivelJ 
os keep diaiies in this form of w^ords. 

However, the noblemen who were used to 
court life did ml eugage in productive work. 
They Ix^et interest m potillca and spend their 
time lu easy eomlorL ConsequeutJy* the 
literature of this period was quite different 
from the jilmple but n^ajestic form of the 
.truFiydff^Jih It tended to be elegant and 
InteUectuaL with emphasis placed an tech<^ 
nique. Tattka was more popular than 
ehoka^ 

The fimt collection of these poems was 
complied in D9& known aa the KokiJi ira^o- 
aha. It waa also nrouind this time that 
a new form of prose literature was created 
centering on mamffataii or tales* Instead 
of directly cxpreasuig the fecllnga of the 
individual as ie the case with n-aiKU, the 
authors of these rimnoirdl'ari tried to ex¬ 
press themselves objectively and prmide 
room for rebectton. These m 0 n^(/a.tnrf ora 
divided into tw'o categories—one which 
developed from im^a and the other treat- 
ing of the development of certain incidents* 
In the former category are the 
ffafari C compiled probubly arouad the end 
of the 9th ccnlury and inter revised) and 
the Tdffjotp atari ipnrt of which WTis 
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eompkted araund the year 950 K \u the 
other fFDup be found such collections 
HA the Taketi^ri Mano^nturi (compiled 
Pirotind the latter half of the 9th century < 
and the tU^tubo Mtmosfafari fibifdied around 
the latter part of the lOth century. 

Aside from the libovententloned collee- 
Uobi- of waka and monopa^cinv diarifa and 
trnveloguet^ w-ere alao written durinsr this 
period. Representative diaries are the 
Jrwsa Nikki iD-So) and the Kagero Nik^ 
ki < around the end of the lOth ceattary?). 

With the eomtn^ of the 10th century, the 
powier of the Fujiwara family arew tre^ 
mendotialy surpii^sinir other noble families. 
Trouble within the Pujiwnra family, how¬ 
ever^ broke out and It was Fujiwnra MIchi- 
naga (966-1027) who eventually emerfred 
detorioua. 

Michinaga became a rogeat) in 

the year 1016 auaining the highest position 
next to the Emperor. The Fujiw^ani fami- 
iy and other noblemen indulged in a life 
full of luxuries and worldly enjoyments 
which they could alTord because of the re^ 
venue coming froin thdr wAoen (mmiorwi* 
in the provinces. 

The Japanese^yle<l culture which began 
to flourish fn^m the beginning of the 10th 
century saw its culmination in the llth 
century- Noblemen used waka poems as u 
tool for social intercourse and a medium 
for the enjoyments. Several tmperial or¬ 
dained coiltsitions of waka poems appeared 
after the K&kin WakashiL, However, 
there were not many poems which ivere 
ouii^ianding in literary value except those 
of humi Shtklbu It976?^1027). However, 
in the field of prose^ it was during this 
Ejeriod that the famous Ganji Jfoaoi^erfOTi 
»Tales of Genji > and the ^VtiX-ur«i-jw-S5sl*i 
appeared. Other outstanding ^vork in this 
field were the MuTwaki ^hikihu Nikkt 
- Dian’ of ^dumsaki Shikibu IMS-IOIO). 
t^umi Skikihu Nikki (according to a recent 
studyj, the author of this diary la not 
jfruf/u Shikibr*. This dairy wiis completed 
around the year ItHfiTi and the Sarmhina 
Nikki, 

Many daughters of the Fujiwara famUy 
became empreasw. The family thereforei 
cuncent rated on huding intellectual ladieia 


in waiting for its empress daughters and 
the middle-class noble families turned 
their efforts in educating their daughters 
to All the post of Ladies in waiting. Con- 
astguently, the majority of the literary 
works during this period wa^ written by 
these highly Intellectual daughters of 
middle-class noble families. 

These woman author^t however, c(»uld not 
entirely adjust themselves to the extrava¬ 
gant environment they had been placed in. 
They took an attitude of introspection and 
the things they wrote fllronily reflected 
their attitude. This ia one of the char- 
acteri^icB of Heian literature vTitten by 
the dii^taif wriJers of that period. 

While the Fujiwaras continued their soft 
life at the capita], there arose in the pro¬ 
vinces a new chm called bujuthi (warriors > 
who itarted to challenge the former^s au¬ 
thority, It \S'AH. the revenue that came m 
from provincial manors that made possible 
the extravaru life of the Fujiwaras, And 
it was the mllltury power of the warriors 
which had originally enforced the rule of 
the Fujlw^aroB in the provinces and enabled 
the btter to obtain revenuoi 

Hawev’er^ the time came w^heo these 
’"Eyshi" clOfiB began to unite and challenge 
the Fuji warns and other noblemcfi. Theae 
nublemeOi how^ever, did not recognize the 
threat coming irotn the warriors early 
enough. In the 12th century the country 
was plunged into a political chatre due the 
struggle between the Imperial Family and 
the Fuji war as over political hegemony. 
Riots occurred in Kyoto and the might of 
the w'arrlors were fully diapLayed in sub¬ 
jugating such uprisings. On the other hand, 
the power of the Imperial Family aa well 
ax the Fiijjwaras declined considerably. 
The apathetic noblemen exhausted from 
their former rich living and the struggle 
for power were in a Sony state. Their 
literary outputs also rellected this tend- 
ency. In contrast to the G*^Ji Mottoimlari 
which is realifllic and imimsitive, the Ba- 
C^imapon Jfonopa^ari (completed 
around and the Saprirronto M^noga- 

tnH 'around lOSO) wrilton during that 
period tend to have intricate constructions 
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and abnormal paycholofficai plots but wbkh 
they tried to appeal to the jwople. 

Oil the other hand, the taled of historical 
happenings depicting the changing tioiea 
also appeared. The ndblertien whuse hopes 
vii^e-re shattered turned back to writing noe- 
talgically of the golden days of Fujiwara 
Michinaga, Some of them, howev^et, wrote 
objectively and critically of the good days* 
Among the hooka that appeared during 
that period was the Mmngat^ri illth 
century) which eulogized thcMiehinaga era 
and an other called the Ok^gami (begin¬ 
ning of the I2th century) which waa rather 
critical of the era- 

Among the most prominent wakn poets 
of the period were Fujiwarh Shusel (1114- 
1204) and his son Teika tllfi2r-1241?. 
Their poimis were full of aeathetic thoughts 
representing the last downfall of the noble¬ 
men daas. These poems were collected in 
the Sitinkokin Wak<XJth\i which was compiled 
in the beginnuig of the Kamakura period. 

On the ether handp literature authored 
by the warrior class and the general citi¬ 
zens began to appear parallel with the 
noblemen^s literature^ The Konjaku il/ono- 
gatvxn (end of I2th century) is a collection 
of anecdotes and storks which was popu¬ 
larly transmitted aimong the mass. The 
Ruojin HiAkd (completed between the yeaz^ 
apd 1177) was a collection of popular 
iTinxims and proverbs of the time. 

With the advent of the 12th ceoiury, 
Taira-nthKis^omori, the hmt warrior to 
grasp the reins of the government appeared 
on the scene. However, Kiyomori, as rep¬ 
resentative of the warrior cIhbs, did not 
create a new political organization^ Kiyo- 
mori* with bis militar;)' might aa back- 
groundj utilized the Imperial h'amily to get 
into power* This was no different from the 
method the Fujiwara family took during 
the tJoian Era. 

The cliLU presently assumed an aristo¬ 
cratic nature^ and consequently, ftirimis 
attacks from nU hostile cliques w^erc con¬ 
centrated on it toward the end of the 12ih 
century, re.iultlng in the eventual defeat 
and downfall of the Taira family. The 
rule was taken over by the Mijiamoto fam¬ 
ily headed by MLniimoto-ao-Yoritomo 
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(IMT-ll&Oh who was one of the military 
kaders in the w^ar against the Tairas. 
Instead of advancing into Kyoto, Yaritomo 
opened his Shogunaie Government at Ka¬ 
makura in the KantSarea^ under which was 
instituted a peculiar military administra¬ 
tive system- 

Prowe, Prose in the Heian Period can 
be claast&ed roughly into romsncep diaries, 
essays^ hiBlqrical literature and legendary 
literature. 

The roost characteristic of them is the 
romance^ or which, as mention¬ 

ed in the Outline, was the first form 
of Japanese literature written exclusively 
ID the Jdpanese letters of frawfl. Still re¬ 
taining the rhythm of rvaka poetry, the 
literary form of ntono^jafari may be said 
to be a compromise between novel and 
romance. The authors were mostly women 
from the nobJUty* 

Origin ally» there were 2 styles of mano- 
patitn; One type consisted of stories baaed 
on Japanese and foreign legends and tinged 
with the imagination of the author. Of 
this style of monogaiari novels, the ones 
surviving to this day are Jfeno- 

palnH, Vtituho Monogatart and Oehikubtf 
Jfonopoliort. The other style k the collec¬ 
tion of abort stories^ which were amplifica¬ 
tions of iPuJto poems. The only ones in this 
group remaining today are he Afonoiralcn" 
and Y-fi?Jzaio J/onejufuri, the latter of which 
has a stronger prosaic nature than the 
former. 

Genji Mojufgatutri, widely known among 
fureigners through its trimslation titled 
‘Tales of Genji'V is considered to be a 
fusion of the nbova 2 styles of m^nogaiari. 
Its tremendous poptiltirity among the tilled 
cLasa of the day brought about a monoga- 
tari boom, hut most (if the work?, with the 
ezcepticpfi of T^^ttiunu .tfoTio£pa- 

(dri, arc regarded na mere imitations of 
Gtnji Motif^gaiari^ or olherwke unrealistic, 
fantasik and stimulating, if not obacenei. 
works with little literary value. The 
plagiarlstic works include Sago^romo Mon&* 
Yeinrii jix> Jfoiucwiatsu Chu- 

mgon MmtQgatah and Torikarbaya M<mo- 
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Nikki dr dmry litcratqrfip ha& 

its orlRin in Tmn Nikki. Diadeia* entries 
in whiuh were made in Cbioese charactera^ 
were Driginallsf kept by the Imperial Court 
Md nobility ns official records of daily ha|>- 
pciiineSp Bud were not recojmized as litemry 

As letters were Invented laterp 

people came to tiae them in private writ- 
irtg-Sp including diary keeping. The diaries 
were not Him ply factual ac^ounta of daily 
oecurrefiL'es, but a compilation of thouKhts 
and ideas entertained by the people. The 
diaries were believed to have been kept as 
a means of personal introspection and im¬ 
provement, 

Diaries W'ore accepted as a branch of lite¬ 
rature with the appearance of Tom Nikki, 
which were followed by Diany precurBors 
including Nikki produced aome 3(1 

yearu later than I he former. In the best 
dny^ of FojfA>^ra-no-Michitiaga there ap. 
pea red fznmp Shikihu Nikklt which wm 
foltow^ed by NikkL Amonjr diar- 

jetr of the cloaitig years of the iieiaa Erup 
Nikki la the most well known. 

As for essaySp they were born as an en¬ 
tirely new icid of literature about the time 
Gtmii M^nogntari was created, when female 
authors >vere at the height of prosperity. 
The most representative work is Makura-no- 
^6»hL 

Historical literature^ which came into 
being after the collapse of the Fujiwara 
family, was a pn>duct of reminiscence of 
and yeartiing for Ihe ''good old days^' dur¬ 
ing the Fujiwara roigm Eiga Monogntari, 
and imakaffitnii are typical works 
under this catOFory. 

Legendary* literature emerged about the 
j^ame time as historical literature^ w^heu the 
possibilities of creative stories were almost 
exhausted, flowever, a work belonging to 
this group of literature litled Nihon Rgoiki 
Ian anthology of Buddhist legcndH) had 
already Iwen produced as early m in the 
end of the Kara Period, Later, narrative 
passages appeared in the lailer half of the 
Yamato M&noffainri* Ahso^ in the faiaka- 
ffami, a hiatorical work produced toward the 
end of the Hciari Era. legends were told in 
the narrative atyle. 


Toward the end of the He!an years^ com- 
pilatioiii of stories in narrative form appear¬ 
ed in large quantities. One of them, £/cAi- 
part pf which remains to this 
day^ i^ & collection of Buddhist legends 
from indla, China and Japan. Konjtiku 
Mrmogi^nri is another well-dcnown anthol¬ 
ogy of abort utories told in the tmrratlve 
fnrm. 

Mereundcr will be made an obfiervatloh of 
repreaentative worh.a of Japanese pro#e 
JIternlure la each of the above catogoriea; 
Monogatari: 

TnketoH J[onogittan\ Composed of 2 
volumes, the anonymous work is believed 
to be n product of the end of the LOth 
century. The story tells of the heTolne* 
Kagayabime:, who is discDvered as au Infant 
among bamboo bushes by a childle^ old 
man named Taketori-noOkina ( lit, the old 
bomlKK] col lector Ip who carxiea her home 
and brings her up with the help of bis aged 
wife. Under the care of her foster parentSp 
the Aflopled flaughter grows, Ln only S 
months. Into a beautiful young kidyh She 
is courted by 5 young men^ all of whom^ 
how'ever* are turned down their proiiosal of 
marriage for the reataon that they cannot 
meet the preposterous conditions imposed 
by the beauty. Upon hearing of the heav¬ 
enly beauty of the ruling 

Emperor nsks for her hand, only to be 
rejected. Eventually, Kaffuijahi^m leaves 
ail the worldly cares behind her and files 
bank to the moon where she had come from* 

T^kf i^ti MotiOgntttri, believed to be the 
first literary work written In the Japanese 
syllabaries of ^ntto, is told in a plain and 
familiar language incorporating aatires On 
human acts, 

ht The one-vdume story 

hook was written during the latter half of 
the 10th centurj* by an anonymous author* 
It is tompesed of 125 independetit chapters 
with icaj^ poemSp all of which chaptera, 
with Ihe exception of a few* deals with 
anecdotes of a poetic-minded, amouroua 
nobleman called Ariwnra-no-Narihira, who 
ortualiy existed in the day. 

laamfo J/owopatarf: It was written In 
2 volumes, ccmtainlug about 170 short stor- 
ics^ by an iLnoiiymoua author who lived 
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firnunil D50. In the fmt volum^t story 
tells of a difTorent ebameter and is baii«l 
OR Wdka |>utimf¥^ AA m the case of /*<» Mmo- 
The aeeond voloine is 4 collection 
of legendary tales cotuiecied with tvaktt 
popwis. 

UUnh<i MonogciaTt: The M-volume work 
la believed to have been written Minamoto- 
no-Shitag^ between and 9 SO- A 

strong ultra-naturftliatic tendency can be 
detected throughout the whale work. The 
firatp which is suspected to be a mimicry 
of Taktt^ri MonogetaA, deals with the love 
lifTnirs of ae veral men who seek to gnin the 
hand of the heroine, Atemia. The isecond 
half gives a minute description of the Ufe 
of the noblemen in the Imperial Court. 

A combinatipni of rontantic and rc&liatic 
elements, the work iii considered a trans¬ 
it i anal work leading to (Jfjiji MnnoffPfeenv 

Ochikiih^ Mmogatarit The foor-voluroe 
work was presumahly produced toward the 
end of the lOth century, a tittle later than 
Ut»ub(t Monoi^aturL It relates the adven¬ 
tures of the beroinep who is mistreated by 
her stepmotherp but later avenges herself 
and lives a happy life. The romantic tend¬ 
ency seen in all Its predecesBors is replaced 
by a atrong reali^5tic idiosyneb racy; 

Genyi Moticga^arii One of the most 
noted works of Japanese dassics, it was 
completed early in the 11 th century by an 
authoress by the name of Murasaki Shlkibu 
i although some contend otherwise.L Com¬ 
posed of 54 voIumeSp the Itrst 44 treats the 
love life of Prince Hikaru Genjii who 
relinquishes bia Imperial title and aHsumes 
the .Htatus of a subject. The foUowdng 10 
volumes entitled Uji Juj6, deals with bis 
son Kaoru after the death of the hero of the 
first 44 volumes. 

Hikaru Genjii an ideal type of the noble¬ 
man of the dayp feeU a passionate affection 
toward bia siepmother, FujitsubOp who 
strikingly resembles his rea] motherp and 
causes her to give birth to n child. The 
Emperor^ Hikaru'a fatherp ie not aware 
tliat the child has been fathered by his aon. 
but the incident was only the start of a 
chnin of estramaritn) relations for Genjii 
who fueU no love for his wife, Aol-no-Uc. 


Genii Icwe* his heart to al! tj-^s of 
women, iocludlntr YuHao. Oboroaukiyo-no- 
Naiii. who are dweribed hb girls of weak 
will power: the atrong^miiidedUtsuflexni and 
Rokuid-no-Miyasundokoro; the humorima 
SueUumu Han a; and the old maid Gen-tio- 
NaijL The only lover who ia portrayed as 
a perfect woman is Murtwaki-DO^Ue, whom 
Genji molds into a woman suiting bis taste 
by educating ber from her childhood- As 
she grows up she more and more resembles 
Fujitsubo, Geajrs ideal of a wonum. As 
soon as his wife Aoi-no-Ue dies, Genji 
lies the nuptial knots with her to lead a 
deliriolui married life with her. But all 
the while Genji Is obsessed with the desire 
to enter the priesthood in penitence of bis 
wrong-doings. 

Presently, Genji'g stepmother Fujitsubo 
dies, and her illegitimate son, who has now 
succeeded to the throne, finds out the secret 
of his birth and broods over it When 
Genji arrives at the age of 40, the preced¬ 
ing Emperor, his brother, leaves his bdoved 
daughter San-no-Miya in care of Genji and 
starts on a pilgrimage as a Buddhist bonze. 
Genji falb! in love with San-no-Miya, but 
she commits adultery with a man called 
Kashiw'agi and gives birth to a son, who is 
named Kaoru, Genji finds out about the 
improper connection but consider® it Heav¬ 
en's vengeance on himself for hla miscond¬ 
uct with Fujitsubo. lie, therefore, offers 
forgiveness to the adulteress but she de¬ 
clines and takes the tonsure In rcpentence 
of her sin. 

Genji finally fulfills his tong cherished 
desire to become a priest when, at the age 
of 51. he is overcome with grief at the loss 
of his devoted wife. In leaving for the 
monastery, Cenji disposes of all the love 
letters he has received from his former 
lovers, including his late wife. His dis- 
appcaruiice from his luxurious mansion is 
referred to in the novel as A-Hinogufeure 
which means "getting behind the clouds", 
and the name is given to the chapter nar¬ 
rating hi* disappearance. 

The iilegiUmnle child Kaoru takes n pes¬ 
simistic view of life and tjecomes a pious 
Buddhist. He is a good looking young man 
from whom a mystoriciiis scent ema nates, 
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but he ie nev^T in hi& Inve ma]£- 

injT, being Interfered by hta rivals, Th^ 
last 10 vdlumGs pre surrounded in a gloomy 
ntmospliere. 

Genji MonoffUtdri may be said to be a 
story of the love «Jid anguish of nobkmea 
of the day roaming now in the w'Orld of 
fantasy and then bade to reality. The 
story ta conaidered to be a product of the 
fusion of the lyrieaJ teadericies of /as Mono* 
^a^ari the rcanantic chnrateristics of 
To^rc^ori 

Brides Gmji the authoress 

Mamsakl Shtkibu (978-10U>7)+ who was 
akao ft poet, wrote Murmaki Shtkihu jWtkki, 
Her f^ither Tametoki, mi authority on Chi- 
neae affairs, was a local govemnient official. 
The fainily belonging to the middle class 
nobility produced many great poets, Mura- 
saki Shlkibu rnarded at the age of 22 but 
her husband died 2 years later. She h be¬ 
lieved to have j^taried working on Genjt 
A/onojyttforf between about 5 yeans after her 
husband's death pind the time she entered 
the service of the Imperial Court Mura- 
eaki Shikibu wm a woman of reason and in¬ 
trospective nuture, while at the same time 
she was a sensitive and passionate woman 
although she did not show her emotions, 

Mmooatarix The four-volume 
novel ia believed to have been completed 
by an unknown author somewhere around 
XOSO A-D. It Is a clever iniitation of Genfi 
Motwifutari describing the distressful love 
life of Sagoromo, a niece of an emperor^ who 
later succeeds to the throfie. In CQinparison 
with Geayj A/oBopafart It lacks reality and 
ia overly sentimental and dei^dant. 

i/aino jnat^ VhihRUffoH M&nofinturi: The 
six-*volume fiction* the first volume of which 
Is missings is said to have been written 
by the daughter of 5tigftwAra-no-Taka4!ue, 
the authoress of 5arasftirta A'ffrAt* arouod 
the year 1053. it Is an imitation of Genji 
M{^nofjatari again, but It is saved to some 
degree by incorporating an eSEotio feeling 
by taking the scene in China and using a 
Chinese Empress m the Heroine^ 

yoft?a-po-xVezomc: This is said to ho 
a work of the daughter of Sugawara-no- 
Takosue completed between 1045 and 1067, 
Only 5 voInmeB of the whole w’ork remain 


to thU day. It eh another imitation of 
Gmji Mmoffatari telling of the unrequitted 
love of the giri Kc^ame-no-Uet an expert 
koto player, who lur^a a nobleman with her 
skilful perfopmAiice and givts her heart to 
him. The man Inter forsakes her In favor 
Cf her sister and marries hen 

fonTfiaehftyn Afoiiogafort: The four- vol¬ 
ume anonymous work seems to have been 
campleted m the end of the Heian Period 
and retisod in the early days of the Kama¬ 
kura Period around the year 1192. It tells 
of a brother and sister bom of different 
mothers of a noble family. The brother is 
brought up oa a girl, and the sister ns a 
hoy, but later the>- are n wakened Jiextially 
and have connections wdth members of the 
opposite sex, reapectivelyHi Their adven¬ 
tures lead to a happy married life. The 
work reflects the decadent social conditions 
during the clcksing years of the Helan Era. 

Tsiibiumi ChUtiagon M&nogatari: The 
author of the 10-volume book is iiuknon'TU 
Apparently it conalsted of 10 independent 
short stories c^riginally. Each story ts an 
episode from the life filled with amourdiiS 
experiencea of the principal character. The 
stories dtfscribe with Eiatire the epiettrian 
and phanUrtic world of the day. It is 
conspicuous in that it is ihe only literary 
work in the Heian Period with the features 
of a modem novel 
l^lkki; 

Toffo Sikki: Completed In one volume 
in the year 9S5, it is a record of Ihe fumdus 
poet Ki-no-Teursyuki'a S5-day boat voyage 
from Tosa Province {now Kochi Prefec¬ 
ture , where he had been sending as 
Governor, to Kyoto upon completion of his 
term of service. In writing the dlar>' it 
is said that Tsurayukl deliberately used 
koua ielteni* which were despised as wd^ 
merits hand, to conceal his identity. 

KA itJrt J The first of the three-vol¬ 
ume work was produced in about 970, while 
the remaining two were added by about 972, 
The work coQjifits of a psychological and 
realistic description of a life of a woman 
suffering under the oppression of tlie nobili¬ 
ty enjoying a gorgeous life of cUBalpaUon 
in the Heiun EnL The literary work is a 
recorti of the 20-year home life kept by 
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the rtUthoreaB, who vba the aaughter of 
Fojiwani-nO'Tomtiiyasu npd mother of Fuji- 
wflia-oct'MlohitsuiJtt. She tollfi of her troo- 
hleionte iife from the time ahe is 20 years 
old until when aho Unda solace in the love 
towurd hfir sera Michitsuna. 

immi Shiktbji Nikki' The crae-volume 
work believed to be a woi*k of laumi 
Sbikibu, but aotne e^eperU have eoatend^d 
recently that it writlea by a ghoat 
writer. Presumably (rompleted in 1007^ it 
describes in the third person the herome's 
pathetic love with a certaJn imperial prince. 

Marmuki Skikiba Nikkis The diary 
with entries from July^ 1008 to January. 
IDIO waa written in 2 volumefl by MuraaakJ 
ShlkibUt the authoress of Genji Mom- 
galari. During that period fihe was aerv^ 
iug afi lady in waitLug to the empresa. 
While making an objective description of 
the gay court life and the fraceful court 
functions, the authoress ahow? fsympathy 
to the people of the lower classeiif who are 
not treated as human beinga snd ia con¬ 
stantly conscious of the diatnnee botwean 
heraclf and the glorious life Of the courtiersn. 
Through the w^ork we perceive the human 
agonies of the authoress as well as her 
iTitrospcctive nature. The diary is vpduable 
in that it gives us an idea of the man¬ 
ners and customs of the day. 

Sarotf/timi Nikki i It is a one-M^lume re¬ 
cord of 40 years from the life of the 
daughter of Sugaw&ra-no^Takasuc. It 
starts at her age of when the authoress 
accornpaziles her father on a trip to Kyoto 
after completion of his term of service aa 
a high ofhclal of one of the eastern prov¬ 
inces. Tho diarj' continues until 2 years 
after Is bereaved by her husband at 
the age dI 51p when she is forced to leajci a 
lonely widow's life. She rdatea the diaiU 
lusionment she experiences upon her arrival 
at the capital, where she had dreamed in 
her childhocMi as a wonder Land. She prays 
U> Buddhs for a happy future life. 

ho Nikki; The one-volume 
work 18 Fujiwara-no-Nagako's record of 
service ai a court lady to Emperor Kori- 
kawa from June. 110T+ when the emperor 
took ilk ujitil he passes away. The record 
continues after her resumption of aerivice 
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with the succeeding Emperor Tuba, but 
feAtaros the death of his predecceiaor. 
Essays 

Mokura no S^hit It U believed to have 
been completed by Sel-Shonagon between 
995 and 1001* There are large divergences 
among the handwritten copies remaining 
to thia dpy The original work consists of 
aOO chapters. It ia noteworthy that \t^ 
literary form is entirely different and new 
when compared with that of Genji Jloso- 
p'ai'arr and other coutemporary works pro- 
duecd in the literary age dominnEed by 
women writorsF 

The work, in pnase poem style, may be 
conaidered us a variety of diary^ iiterature 
in that it coatainA passages in diary farm 
based on the daily esperiencc^s of the author¬ 
ess, On the other hand, it should be das- 
siied with essays for the renaon that the 
larger part of it is a compiLation of thoughts 
oocunrmg to her, obscrvatioiia of the natu- 
i-aJ phenoTirieiia, and impressions obtained 
during her life in the court os a lady m 
waiting. The chapters are arranged in 
casual order. We can detect the keen 
perception of the authoress especially from 
her description on nature. 

The author^s Set-Shdnagon U 

the daughter of Kiyohara-no-MoiQ^iike, a 
governor of a local province, from a middle 
closii noble family which pr&fluced many 
poets Olid scholare. Although the auLhor- 
eaa was? known and envied 08 a talented 
woman among the court ladies, of which she 
belonged to the medium Btratum, she ia be* 
Jieved to have led a lonesome and unhappy 
life in her old age. In sharp controBt with 
Muraaoki Shiktbu, the authoress of Gihtji 
Monogatori. who was of a retrospective 
nature and constantly conacioua of humani¬ 
ty* Sei-Shdnngon reveals, through her work* 
her keen perception, wit, optimii^m and 
realism. 

HlBtorico] Literature: 

Eiga Monogntariz Literary experts have 
not agreed as to the author or date of cam- 
plction of the 40-volume historical work^ 
which dciscribes* fn ehronologleal order, the 
historical events during the 200 ycarB up 
to 1092* tenlerad around the luiiirious life 
of Fujiwara-'no Mlchinaga. It ia a mere 
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factual description with nt> critical attitude. 

B volumes cthere also exiat a 
three^volutue and dsc-Tolumc edition of ihm 
fiame bookK The author is not kno^n. 
The date of ihj compiliitjon ia idao uncertain 
except that it was completed after the Eiga 
M<rnogatiiri appeared. Okugumi b a atori' 
coacemlnff the history of the 157'jear 
period from 850 to 1025. It ia written In 
narrative form recording the dialogues of 
2 rnen—one 140 years old and the other 
l&O—concerning what they thcm&elves have 
seen and heard. A young ^amureii dubbin 
in Home critical conun ents. 

ThiH work covers practically the same 
period aa that of the Eiga Ma^nogaiari^ but 
in contrast to the latter which eulqgbes 
the goJdeo era of the Pu jiwara^ the Okagami 
take ;5 a critical objective attitude. 

/ainA'njirami: 10 volumes. Author un¬ 
known. Completed arotiud the year 1170. 
Following the stylo of the above-mentioned 
OkagamL it relates of the hlHtory of the 
period from 1025 to 1170. The fmakagami 
is rather monotonous compared with its 
predecessor OkagamL 
Narrative Literatures 

Vthigiki Shu; Made up ol only one 
volume^ there is unly a part of this book In 
existence today. The author is unknown 
hut it is believed that the book weis complet¬ 
ed around the end of the Helan Era. Bud¬ 
dhist stories which had been transmitted 
from mouth to mouth are included in this 
work. A total of 2T narratives from Lidia, 
China and Japan exists, out of which dome 
go stories have been recorded In the Kon* 
jeku ^fmogatari, 

Kf/njaku Monogatari: This Is made up 
of a total of SI volumesp but volumes M, IB 
and 21 do not exist today. This is a collection 
of narratives of the end of the Helan Era. 
It is heliev^ that Mipamoto-no-TakukuTii 
WAS! the one wrho collected thcae fit4>rie3 and 
KOmenne later made some additions. U is 
also called by the name of UH UafTiagon 

Volume 1 up to 5 contain stories from 
India, voUime ^ to 10 those from China and 
Japanese talcs are recorded in volume 11 to 
31. The Bloricft in these 31 volumes total 
some 1,000* The stories are iStrongly Bud¬ 


dhistic and educational However there 
are some eitories In the volumes on Japan 
that contain popular narratives in which 
a conglomeration of personalities from 
generals down to robbers are depktecl 
Among the of people that appear In 
the storied are uoblemeDt priests, samuraj, 
farmers, merchanU, hir^hermen, WTestlers, 
physicians, whores, animals and birds and 
even ghosts. The scope of the stories cover 
practically all of Japan. 

Stories on the new^ class of warriors 
which sprang up with the establishment of 
the ^hoguiiate Government in, Kamakura 
after the fall of the nobility In the Heiun 
Era are mixed together with jolly tales of 
the mass depicting actual life in that period. 

Poetry. Among the Hdltet recorded in 
the which was compiled around 

the end uf the Nara Era, the newest ivfiifcii 
was written in 75^. The Kahin FyoteaAil, 
which was the first coUectiun of poems 
ordered to by compiled by the Emperor wo^ 
finished tn the year Therefore, there 
is fi span of about 15D years from the time 
the late*it waka in the Munyoa^u was writ¬ 
ten up to the time of the compilation of the 
lilokEn TV'dfroaA lii. During this 150-ye&r 
periodp ivaka was utiliated as a sort of pre¬ 
sent to be given and received as well m a 
game. 

One of the w^nka games played was as 
follows: 2 groups of waka poeta would com¬ 
pete against each other by composing waka 
poems and have their work evajnoted and 
judged. This is called and be¬ 

came a very popular sort of recreation. 

Howeveiv it maat be admitted that the 
composing of wake poems were carried out 
chiefly by private individuals because 
Chinese iioems were still more popular offi- 
tially than the former. Accordingly, 
Ciiineae poems were more prevalent in 
early days* This was obviously the situa-^ 
tion at lea^t until the abolition, in 894^ of 
the syatem of sending regularly Japanese 
envoys to China. 

Under these clrcumataneea S anthologies 
of Chinese poems were compiled in compli¬ 
ance with Imperial order—these am 
shn Bunkushtlr^i^h^ (gig) and A'ri- 

(8201+ However, the Japanese 
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retlpcted opao their attitude of rttlacMtief 
undue import^ince to Chinese poems Md 
ccUTtpo&itions nnd attempted to irMseribe 
them tt> their oira kni^uag'e. Thift resulted 
in the commenceifient of prevaJencc of the 
3Siamese poemi?. 

Owing to the invention of kana letters the 
ifapanese obtained the freedom of expres¬ 
sion by Avritmg, and thus Japanese poems 
have become popular more than ever. To¬ 
ward the end of the Dth centuiT ^ famous 
poets ^kno^Ti ^ the Rokkttsen) y iacluding 
Ono-no-Komachii took active part in the 
composition nf fa?iA;a poetry and in ^0^ 
ft coUeetion of Japanese poems called Kohin 
IVdAfkiihii (the Anthology of Ancient Japa¬ 
nese Poems> waa edited by Imperial order. 

In the anthology there are shown an intal- 
LLgent and sikilful rttyle of poems reflectiJig 
the life of nobles in the Heian Era. and 
this ^^tyle ia in sharp contrast ’With that of 
pncruA in Muny^hil which la simple but 
grand. Later, in obedience to ImperiRl order 
there were published such anthologies as 
Gosrn Waka^h^ Lthe compiUitfon of whkh 
was started in E.complflt- 

Gd about 1009) t W^kaskil HOSGl 

Kinyo %Vakash2 (1127), SAtla Waka^hu 
(puhiished about 11112)^ Seti 2 Uf IFnAiitfAii 
illBTV, Shinknkiu Wakashu (completed in 
the early days of the Kamakura Eral. 

In addition to the above compilations 
made by Imperial order, there are many an- 
thohigies of Japanese poems published by 
individuals, iuclLidlng rsiiraiy«AH-#fm (com¬ 
pleted by Ki-no-Tau ray tiki in the middle of 
the lOth eenturyli S^tan-^hn (completed 
about 999 by Sone Yoahltada) and SnnA'n- 
^hfi i completed by the Buddhist priest Sai- 
fyd about 99D) * 

During thia time theoretical and artistic 
studies began concerning the 31-syUab1e 
Japanese poem, and on which subject there 
were published various books and articles. 
Moat representative among them are the 
Japanese p ref see by KL-no^Tsumyuki to 
A'oAiit IVaka^hu: Shin^en Zmn6 by Fuji- 
wara-nD-Kinld, completed about the middle 
of the 11th century; FuIcut^ S6&M by Fuji- 
wara-nivKiyosuke (1159) ^ TasAtporf Ktiden 
(also known by the names of roBAijrorf 
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Zuino, T^shiyori Mutnifmho or ShumfnnM) 
by Minsmoto-no-Toshiyoci. completed about 
the beginriiog of the I2ib century* Worka 
bdonging to this category produced during 
the Kamakura Era include Korflt Futiti&h& 
by Fujiwftra-no-Shim2ei. Jfnifl^efaiisAd and 
Eika Taiifai by PuJiwara-nivTGika. 

The Chinese and Japanese poems mention¬ 
ed above were express ed chiefly with charac¬ 
ters and appreciated by seeing. Howeverr 
there were also kinds of poems which were 
chanted, namely, kagiira. sufhara. ussnwia- 
fut&ku-uta, etc. which were a kind of 
folk fiongfl and contrasted with the said 
Chinese and Japanese poems monopoliMd 
by nobles and Bnddhi&t priests. In moat 
cases these popular songs were written in 
styles differEnt from tltsit used tn fnnku 
poems, which are in the ftvfr-and-iieven li¬ 
able meter. 

In the middle of the Meian Era recita¬ 
tion of piNJms became popular, since the 
people were dissatisfied with such folk songa 
as mihara, which lacked in high tnate. In 
response to pepntar demand. Fujiwarn-no- 
Kin to complied, about lOlSi a book named 
lyW^atir /fdeiahii, containing Chinese and 
Japanese pswriifl with high literal valu^ 
which could be recited to the accompani¬ 
ment of musical instruments* 

In the 13 th century tmai^d fmodem) bal- 
lads becfltao prevalent and verses for this 
type of balindis i-veTe coil acted in the 
iJfjfAd, completed about 1177, 

Chinese Poems 

Rj/ohujtAw lone volume); Properly 
known as i?i^oa?wAinjAfi, it is an anthology 
of Chinese poems, the drst of its kind com¬ 
pleted in S14 In response to Imperial order. 
It contnios 91 works of 24 authors produced 
between 782 and 814. The poems in the 
3 mtholog>’ were greatly affected by works 
in the Chinese T'ang Dynasty. 

Buf^Q^ Shurci^ku (3 volumes) : A coL 
lection of Chlne^ie poems edited by Imperial 
order in 81 &p it comprises 148 poenis com¬ 
posed by 2S authors* The works in the 
Chinese T"ang Dynasty have had a grt^t in¬ 
fluence on the contents of the colicctiori- 
k'eifrokifsAu: The 29-volume anthology 
of Chinese poems, of which only 3 volumes 
aurvdvo to ihLs day, wan completed by Tm^ 
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pcrial command in 827. Origlnaily, it con- 
tained 1035 pacms by ITS atitbar^ written 
betw 0 cn 707 and 827* but there rermiD to¬ 
day about one fotitih of the poeniE. This 
CompilAtion may be said to have marked the 
end of the srolden age of Chinese poemif and 
compOi^itiDb Ln this country In the early 
dAys of the Heian Era. 

B*mky6 Mif uriyn (6 vulumi!^): Complet¬ 
ed about the besrlnnlng of the 9th century, 
it la a theoretical compilation of Chinese 
poems and compoaition made by the Bud¬ 
dhist priest KuhaL. 

Bugav^ara-no-Micbizaiie; A famous 
Cbiuese and Japanese poem composer ivho 
lived between B45 and 903. Opposed to the 
Fiijiwara family, the most powerful family 
then who had great Influence ip Imperial 
Courts he waj failed to K^Tishli and died 
there, Aa he was a person of noble charac¬ 
ter and loyal to the throne^ he w’aa sympa¬ 
thized by the public and wiis enshrined 
after hia death. Trmmanif^ erected later in 
various places of Japan is a shrine dedicated 
to Sugawra-no-Mjchlsmne. His -works In¬ 
clude a compllAtion of IS volumes called 
Kank^~hK7M. 

31 Syllable Japanese Poem 

IPtftflJiAK: Of 20 volumes, It was 
completed in WS, conUining llCM) poeme. 
This was compiled* in obedience to Emperor 
Dalgo’a order, by 4 fatnoua poets^ including 
Ki-oo-Tflurayuki, who wrote the preface on 
literary awakening. From Ktikin 
there almi^t disappeared Vhokt^ (long 
poema) and Sedtika (b kind of poem) wUch 
were found in a targe number in ^fanyoBhii, 
and instead there appeared the tanka type 
of poems sshort poems?. 

Reflecting the stabilized life of nobles in 
the Heian Era which waa, however* divorced 
from nntinnnJ product ion ^ the art of exprea- 
ainii became ifkilful in thb anUiology and 
there were found tiLany poema enmpused In 
an tfitcllectual way in lieu of poems exprea- 
sing frankly the author's fedings. The re¬ 
presentative poets whose works are includiKi 
in the anthology ai-e the Rokkasen (6 
famous poets I ^ 4 selectors of the poems and 
a woman poet called lae. 

The Rokkofirn are 6 noted pr>etfl at the 
end of the 9th century as has been mention¬ 
ed aircndy. Their names arc: Ariwars- 


im-Nsrihira* Ono-no-Komachi (female ?, 
Sojo Heaj6 ^Buddhist prlcsiti* Bimya-ncH 
Yasubidc, Kisen Hdahl (Buddhiat pricst> 
and Otomo-no-Ktireniiahi^ 

Selectors of works in Ktrkin are 

Ki-flu-TofiiDnoii* Ki-no^Tsurayuki, Oshlkd- 
ebi-nu-Mitenne and Mibu-nn-Tadnmine were 
repreiientative poets of their timea and Ki- 
no-Tfiurakuyi 1859-945 > was the meet out¬ 
standing of the four. He wan a Inw-rniik- 
ing nohlenmiL but became famoui aa a poet 
and attached Imporlance to the Intellectual 
way of expression^ maintaining thi! neces¬ 
sity of balance between the form and con¬ 
tents^ He idabzod by poets of the 
imperial Court in the Heian Era until the 
advent of Fujiwara-no-Teika and other 
celebrated poets, 

Ise: Living approximately between 877 
and 939+ she was a daughter of a middle 
daoa nobleman belonging to the Fuji warn 
family. She served at the Imperial Court- 
Having experienced lava aflfalrs several 
timts, she mastered tlie ort gf coinpo^ing 
graceful but high-spirited poems in which 
hid florid emotiouH. 

GosJliSi The selector of poems 

collected for the 20-volume compjhttjon was 
F nil wara-no-Miebi tosh L It was the 4 
anthology of Japanese poems compiled by 
[mporial command, but was a collection of 
poems brought out about 80 years after the 
appeamnee of the third gleanings of Japa¬ 
nese pwmsH 

In ITafrusAil and subaequent com^ 

pllations known as hTinyd and 

SAifca IFnAosfcil, poems became free from 
artiddal ways of expression and tended to 
exprosx emotions on nature in objective and 
interesting way*H 

Of the authors and authoresa^ of poems 
collected In the antholpgj^ Iscuml Shlkibu 
the poet vrhose w^orks were selected 
for the compilation more thnn any other 
pemon* 67 of her poems having been chosen. 
hWt of the patms Included thereJn were 
those cottiposed Jn the heyday of Fujiwara- 
no-Michiaaga when Gmfi MonQinrturi (the 
Tale of Genjii and J/uJiTirra-uo^Sdshl were 
written, 

Kinff§ PTnlrniAu: Thin is an anthology 
of JapanesQ pooms In 19 volumes. It was 
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complfted in 1127 by MioBmoto-no-Toshi- 
yorl In this compilatioD the new CTeod 
of poem*? seen In Gosftfii became 

inor® procoEinced. Artificial expresBiona 
and mannerisms were rejected uid ifc'orka 
of poets who wrote about imtu^ rather 
than human affairs were adected in a lutg^ 
number for the compilatmu^ 

Senzai An anthoto* in 20 

voluTnea compiled by Fnjiwara'-no-ShiiniBi 
fotherwiae known as Fujiwara-no-ToshU 
niiri^ it WBB completed in llST. The 
^loming of poems was made about the time 
when the Heikes. a newiy risen B^up of 
jai/ 4 tfrax known as the Tairti family^ was 
brought to ruLa by the Minamoto family. 
and the Kamakura Shogunate was esUblish- 
ed by Minamoto-no-Yoritamo. 

Fujiwnra-no-Shun^ei was the foremost 
poet in those days but his poems were of 
such n style as rdlecting the feelinffs of 
nobles in the Heian Era who were dej^ener* 
atinn in the lime of turmoil. 

There w^ere selected for Scftzai 
mnny poem* which give one an impression 
as if the author w^ere appreciatiiig i^uiet 
natural sceners" with serenity of mind. 

It may be said, from the historicai view¬ 
point, that the new trend of poems which 
came to appear in Go^hui Wftkttuhik, took 
root in Smaai u, and that it became 

more eminent in Shii^kokiit traitoah^. 

Fu j iwara-no-Shuniei: Shunxei (111-1- 
1204 I lived In days of lunnoiL when there 
were various struggles among nobles who 
were declining in power. Especially^ the 
middle and lower class peers were leading 
a life of grief and dLstress, 

Standing aloof from the dark life in 
those days, Shunxei sought refuge in 
spiritual life^ imd wished to introduce the 
profundity of feeling into Japanese poems. 
The profundity in the mind of Shuitxei 
symbolized the world where there were a 
pleasant atmosphere and real beauty and 
where there ran a gi«>omy but quiet air 
underneath. In shorti he wanted to avoid 
naked expressions and desired to express 
feelings hidden behind words more ef¬ 
fectively. 

Singing and reciLation isee the uectiens 
on theatrical perfnrmanceB and Japanese 
music* ete«). This la a kind of 


dance played at ceremoniM in the Imperiaj 
Court and at reljjioua services of Shinto 
shrines to the tunes from muaical jpatru* 
menta and to the stseing of aonga. The 
songs sung on the above occasions were 
kaaartt Hitt tor kagurn songs). Kajjura 
originated in year* before the Xara Era* 
but it is said to have been fonnalized more 
or less at the middle of the &tb century. 
The texts of kAgxira songs seem to have 
been chosen from folk aongs of Old days. 
There are 2 kinds of songs, one ie wlemn 
songs a^ch bit sung on the occasion of 
reiigiotis services and the other is humoroua 
aongs sung for entertamnieiit after cere¬ 
monies. 

The former songs take the form of tanka 
poem and the latter takes a free form from 
which papular feelings in those days are 
discernible. 

£ait>afd: Originating from iocai folk 
songs introduced to the Imperial Court and 
nobility, it became favored widely in the 
Ueian Era and was sung to the ac- 
eompantiiient of musiral mslruments. 
i>cores were prepared for saihora along 
with those for kagura songs at the middle 
of the 9th century, 

Satfjara was sung on the occasions of 
court functions, parties held by nobles and 
services at temples. It waned in populari¬ 
ty during the Uth century and almost dis¬ 
appeared betw'eea the 13th and Idth centu¬ 
ries. and imapo, which came into being 
about the middle of the tleian Era. became 
prevalent to take the place o# sefbara. 

The texts of imayo were simple and dealt 
mostly with love affairs, many being humor¬ 
ous and satirical songs. 

Aruma asobf: This is singing and danc¬ 
ing which developed from folk songs of 
Eastern Japan and performed to the ac¬ 
companiment of musicaJ instruments.^ It 
was plojed on the accasiona of rel'^ous 
vices at tenip1e.s and Shinto shrines in the 
Heian Era. In the MoromacW Era. it was 
played at seasonal events and parties. 

Fiiiok» «f«; Local folk songs were In¬ 
troduced to the capital as a result of a 
custom ahaerved from before the Nara Era. 
when men and women of various pKivinces 
who were proficient in singing folk songs 
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were preaentcd to the Court Thus folk 
sGngs seem to have developed, into fuzoka 
wio. 

In the Nara Ere folk songs evolved into 
in the Court (see and in 

the Heian Era / uzaku uta prevalent in the 
neighbor hood of Kyoto ™s named Saifiaro, 
with its texts adapted from folk songs in 
eastern Japan- There slill remain 26 
of this kind. 

Rileit This esiated alnce olden days, but 
it waa very popular about the middle of 
Heian Era. 

In moat casea Chinee poems were used 
for yoei and it was veciied in Japanese 
prontiDeiation to the Hoeompanlmefit of 
musie. jRd^i wtis moat prevalent among 
the noble betw'oen the end of the 10th centn- 
ry and the 11 th century^ but later reeita^ 
tion wa^ made by female entertainers at 
banqueta nnd h beeame popular among the 
general publir. 

It ifl a new song which tame 
mto vogue in competition with i^ocfura and 
other ancient songs and waa mnat prevalent 
in the 11th centuo'- waa sung by pro- 
feasionai entertniners at banquets, while it 
was chanted also at court eerecnonlt^ aa 
in the case of kn^^ura and soihaina. Ima- 
tfo was in the sm-en-and-fivc syllable meter, 
and It Is considered to have originated from 
the Buddhist song uio^on. 

It is the Japanese translation 
of Buddhist hymns praieing Buddha him- 
aelf and high priesti. It came into vogue 
about Ihe middle of the Hclan Era, and 
with the popu1ari:^tiofi of Buddhisjn in the 
Kamakum Era, it wm sung by the general 
public. The descriptive mature of 
had great Influtmee on fco^arimoao of 
medieval ages (a kind of song m a broad 
i^ense in which descriptive eompe^itions 
were recited to a simple tune)- 
Ryiy%n ffisAdi This was a compilation 
consisting of 30 voJumea^ but there remain 
only 2 perfect volumes and 2 imperfeci ones. 
Its compiler was the retired Emperor Go- 
shirakawa who completed it ahourt 117&* 

In the eompilatiDn religious songs were 
placed in the beginning, but a greater part 
of sDiigs collected therein were folk songs 
<lepicting life in those days as it was. 


Since persons of various classes were taken 
up in songs, they give us an idea of the 
.social condition of the day. 

Middle Ages {Kanmkui'a, Yoshmo 
and Muroniachi eras)—the ISth 
ce7iturrjS/4 of the idth century 

fjenerai isiatenicnt. At tbe find qf the 
l!ith century, nfimely. in the cleeiof^ ilaya 
of the Jifijun Era, civil wars broke out one 
after another Dwinfr to conflicts bfitVFfien 
various facii □ns of newiy rfsen nafnitTai and 
also to the ambitions of nobles who hoped 
to take advantage gf the fricUons- 
Of the warriors, Minamoto-niy-Yoritoma 
who led a semi'^aristecratic group of softjk- 
rai kfiovrti aa Genji or the Mlnamoto fami¬ 
ly. gradually eatablisbed his Shogunate 
which was an administrative structure for 
militalists* rule^ after reaching an agree- 
m-ftit with the Imperial Family. 

From the beginning he recognized tht 
ownership of their fiefs of eamaroi who 
came under his banner, and ^tabliahed with 
them the relation between master and 
retainer- AlthDugh Yoritomo set up his 
Shogunate in Kamakura in 11112. it was 
replaced by another one established by the 
Hojd family who had a longer lineage as 
aaazurui than the Minamoto family. 

Icorltomo took a somewhat compromiAing 
attitude toward the Imperial Family and 
nobles, but the H^ijo family found no neces^ 
aity to compromise with them. 

Availing themselvea of the civil war in 
the Shokyu Era. the HSjo family eipelled 
its Opponents in the Imperial Family and 
Gonftsi^ted the fiefu of nobler and §<tftturai 
who sided with the [mperiaL Family in the 
civil war. CopBequejitlyi. the rule of the 
Bhogunate under the llojo- family extended 
over the whole country and the InBuence of 
the Imperial Family and neblefi waned. 

In order to protect the life of so/i^iiral 
and to eoiisolidato the Hdjos^ control of 
the country, the Shogunate promulgated the 
first samurai-made code. It provided, aa 
moral bases, the Bubjeet^H loyalty to the 
ruler„ the child's filial duty to parents and 
the wife's obedience to her husbands 
Furthermore^ it stressed the necessity to 
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protect farmers^ lives jn a hope to proTemt 
in justice in Uw caM* due to difference in 
social standing and inHuence. 

The code was put in practice gradually 
thnmghaiit the conotry* representing the 
establishment of military governmeut and 
of ^ morals of anraurai)* On the 

other hand, agricultural technique markedly 
advanced in comparison v.'ith those of the 
Heian Era. and farmers bccaide able to 
support thomaelceSv Handicraft also began 
to grow. Under th^ circumutaiiccs pro¬ 
duction started to increaflc to such an ex¬ 
tent that of products were accumulated, 
and there were opened markets In various 
places. Accordinglyt currency economy end 
commodity economy were born, and a new 
class of people acting concurrently as 
landlord.'^, merchnuts and usurers emerged. 

It is undeniable that a part of the mas¬ 
ses who was nol treated like human beings 
iKgan to show activities- The culture in 
the early deys of the Kamakura Era re¬ 
jected the social conditions mtntioned 
above. 

The morals on the relation between mas* 
ter and man chiefly amung the newly risen 
samurai daf^ses. and family morality at¬ 
taching impurtance to children's filial duty 
to parents and wivc^s obedience to their 
husbands were baaed on the principle td 
respecting one's family and sum Krai. 

In the meantinie^ What dotnlnnted in Ibe 
mind of nobles was traditional adherance 
to culture and this meutal attitude waa 
clearly shown in poemB composed in those 
days. As regards the title of 

i New Gleanings of Ancient Japa* 
nese Poems i compiled in the early days of 
the Kamakura Era, the word shin rnewl 
was prefixed to Koktn Wakashn brought 
out In the Heian Era^ but in the choice of 
the forrner'a title the yeariog of nobles for 
the prevalence of Japanci^e poem^ and pros¬ 
perity of peers In the Heian Era can be 
seen. 

In Shinkskin remimnts of the 

Heian nobles created a beautiful artlstical 
atmosphere^ though lacking [n a progr^- 
sive spirit, with pciem.^ refleeling despera¬ 
tion and Bi^plration for better state of af¬ 
fairs. After this anthologyi there were 
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brought out no eompiktion worth mention¬ 
ing except Kinkui Waka^hu compiled by 
M mamoto-n o-Saoetomo* 

Monoffaiari snarratives> in those day^ 
waa simply imitations of works in the 
Keiaa Era, and there was no noteworthy 
Mmogatari. There are La historical litera¬ 
ture such worls as Mizukapami ^ produced 
about the end of the 12th century! and 
i"written about the middle of 
the I4th century'^ but the authors of these 
compilations Iniitated okagami in the 
Heian Em and these lacked in the crLticnE 
spirit which Okagami boasted of. 

[n the episcpdic legendary literature such 
as Uji Shm Moaogafari, Kokon Chdrnon 
ShU, and Jikkin Sho, which followed Kon- 
Afohi^i/otiin. there is an aspect which 
rejects the climate of the common people. 
Jikkin Shd was written for the children of 
the sfl’jwwmir and thU fact indicates that 
since the sawaunif were noti at the timo^ 
able to create fully a new culture, there 
appeared afnong the pobLllty and clergy an 
attempt to meet the cultural wants of the 
sumuTui- After the fall of the Kamakura 
B^ufH in laas, there was oontlnuDUS atrife 
and bloodshed, and social confusion was 
extreme. It was quite natural that the 
nobility, who suffered increasing privations 
under these conditions, were hlled with a 
sense of the iransciency of life and showed 
an added interest in Buddhisnu Such pri¬ 
vations vi'cre nolT however* limited to the 
nobility* the samurai and the common 
people also experienced the privations caus¬ 
ed by war. Among the jfamurai and the 
common people there were many who, faced 
by theee troubled times, came to think about 
the other world. But people ivore not aat^ 
isfled wHth the exist Lug Buddhism, which 
wan cioaely eonnecled with the court and 
tended to be ritualistic or vainly eKpounded 
abstract philosophical principles^ Henc^ 
popular religions such as Jfidashi^ and -Vi- 
chir^n-shii were newly bom. Furthermore, 
Z^ashu, which gaiood its mam foUowdng 
among the samurai, became gradually more 
popular, 'cf. section on ^'Thought and 
KeJiglott^") 

Such religious trends spread throughout 
the cultural activities of the tirne^ and in 
the field of religious literature itself ap- 
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peered works aiich a* Tani Shn whSch is 
a kind of pioua rnnfeasian of SklnFan, ^ 
Jndfhififu pri^i At the flajne time, among 
the priests of Chinese i^try and 

writing which were of a new trend differ¬ 
ent from the ancient traditions of Chinese 
po^lry and writing were produced- These 
Chinese poeina and writings are referred to 
as Gog^n literature (literature of 5 tem- 
plesheceuec they w'ere written hy priests 
who belonged to the Bouiatanding tetnpleo of 
Since ZemhH came to be supported 
and respected by the linperial Family, the 
nobility, wad the mmHrcL the priests of the 
five tern plea occupied a high p€Xsitlcin among 
the intelJectuaJs of the time and, from about 
the middle of the 14th century to the mld- 
dJe of the IGth century led the culture of 
the upper dass in Japan. Goran iiternlure 
declined with the fall of the MnromacJii 
but it^ titerars' spirit formed the 
main current of medieval literature and 
influenced learning^ literature, art and 
drama widely. To he more specific^ it cul¬ 
tivated i^uch literary concept e$ iis geipm 
1 abatru^enej^ » , n^abi ^ quietness ) i s^bi 
^aorDbrene.^!^ I and for a lung time it spread 
throughout the life of the lapanese people 
In general a.^ the tmditioa of medieval 
litem lure- 

It can be said that Fujiwara-no- 
ShuiLzei ( 1114-1204—annotated earlier) was 
the first to ufte specially as a concept 

uf aru L^ter it tame to be valued as an 
aesthetic concept in iraka, rmfto (a kind 
of pwiTV—annotated Inter), nah la kind of 
play — connotated laler). In the Helan Era^ 
the word yilprw meant generally "a condi¬ 
tion with consldernble depth, so that ita 
actual form cannot easily be Indieiited 
clearlji'’V “** oiystkal cDudltion'^ Ln «*oJta 
the word referred to a form of ex¬ 

pression which had a suggest I veness. Shun- 
xei laid special slres^^ upon this as being 
the Ideal Htate in uytik^. Yug^n. as toied by 
Shunzoi Included ^'elegant and noble beau¬ 
ty"*, "SDulful and deep befluti^"', and **ex- 
tensivo and vast beauty"". Later, Shinkei 
fl4d6—1475 — a priest i presented y%cn as 
an neythetic concept in rengap hut In his 
case was a cold and dry benuty and 

had soma thing in cotnmon with wvihf and 


itabL At about the same tlme^ tioAp which 
had been brought to perfection in about the 
middle of the loth century^ placed 

vjdue on ydgna. In mh, doapiaes 

blunt expressiottj pnd qalenmEi symbolic 
action, sa it strenEiDusly rejects gaudy and 
ostentatious beauty or hurzied action which 
exposes emotion. Through Its means of 
e?cpres3Jon noh tried to present the truths 
which lie deep within phenomenal life, 

VToAi, mhii On entering the medieval 
times, the samntni became the governing 
but pnee strife war broke out their 
initial duty was to fight in the hattlefielde 
at risk of their liv«. Id this sense there 
was A need to train themselves to discard 
any attachment to life. At the some time, 
since they were permitted to fight for 
supremney wdtb force of armsp they were 
not able to neglect the cultivation of matter- 
of-fact strength. The wm thus in 

a position where he could not rest in ease 
and indolence. wns favorable welcomed 
by the and the tendency to dis¬ 

card 3plendou:r,i ease and ladolenco and to 
give priority to aimpliclty and training 
grew stronger, Wiibi, which Indicates auch 
a tendeney* became the basic concept of 
i also called cliodo—it refers to the 
tea ceremony, but its purpose is to detach 
oneself from troublesome real life and to 
purify one^s mind and soul in an environ* 
ment of simple equipment and fornmlityL 
Like tatbi. aabi was the product of the re¬ 
ligious tendency of the medlevnl times, the 
tendency ta dislike and detach oneself from 
realities. Jn contrast to lo^iftip which though 
giving added prefoundnesa to atlll 

could uot completely discard an affection for 
the charming and romiintie, eoAi grew out 
of the renouncement of auch an attitude. 
bahi Is an aesthetic concept which was 
estnblishcd by Basho i l644-16@4—a poeti 
iii the Edo Era. It was against oatentat!- 
oijsbcss and valued sotnbranass, and by tak¬ 
ing of? the exterior luster It tried to rec¬ 
ognize beauty In sober thiugK, Sabi came 
to take deep rooU the aesthetic conHclous- 
ness of the Japanese. 

In addition to Chinese 

IKiems and writingSp which have been men¬ 
tioned already, there were among the prod- 
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tKts of th& liabilityp ckrfiti' and 
who were r^ponsible for the culture of 
medieval times, war Uteraturep which cmi 
be represented by H€ik€ M^offtxtuTir and 
or miscellaneous writinssp which can 
be represented by Tmirc^urt GvitfL Fur- 
thermorep in the latter half of this ase waa 
born the i takln^f their nufitorialji 

from popular eplaodic legends in most ca^^es 
and were writings midway between episodic 
legends talenK It was in this latter half 
also that auch forms of drama as naA and 
kyoi^rH were firmly eaUhLiahed, and this 
fact marhed a new epoch in Japanese drama, 
which till then had been coinpiirativeiy 
iindevdoped. 

Frose* As already stated in the outline, 
in the earlier half of this age, there irere 
Ttimy works which, out of admiration of the 
inutwyafji^ri of the Keian Era, imitated 
such writings. The main works which still 
exist arc roriitctcbo]/o JJonagatari and Sv- 
miy<fMhi which were completed 

in U>e Heian Era and rewritten in the Ka¬ 
makura Era* and Afoiio- 

fjatari (B volumes—considered to he the 
■work of Fujiwara no Telka), ircA'Mio-AEoro- 
wo tA volumea—writer nnknnwn^—^somplet- 
ed about the middle of the 13th century), 
fii'«t#Aiinz£U Mmogatnri (2 volumes—writer 
unknown—completed about the middle of 
the I3th century) p Sayuporonio (3 volumes 
—writer unknown—completed in Latter half 
of the 13th century) p imd A^na^no^kammo 
M voiumei—^writer unknown—^though there 
were tw^o kinds, old and neWp the older 
work no longer exLsU—newer work waa 
completed in the latter half of the i3th 
century)j which are regarded aa original 
works. These are all lengthy tales cover¬ 
ing several volumes, but have little literary 
value since they are redundant descripticuis 
of various phases of the love affairs of the 
nobility In moat cases. 

The laics set forlh abo\^ are merely 
residaee of the tales of the Heian Era* but 
the thriving of war literature upon entering 
medieval timea is probably a matter that 
deserves special fnentlon. The people, who 
from the end of the Heian Era into the 
Kamakur a^ Y os hi no and 2durvmnchi eras 
had exfterienced many times wars which 


resulted in baaic transfers of the central 
power in politics, wanted to have literature 
which gave expressinn to such experiencea. 
The Httgen MonOifctari and Hififi J/owo- 
gainri (3 volumes each^-completed about 
1220?), which were based on wo 

Ran (1150) and Heiji tut R<in 
respectively, were the flrat of such works, 
Thi^e were foQowed by the completion of 
the Heikt Monogatari and the Genpei Sei- 
smki, and eventually the Ab MO 

volumes^—completed about the middle of the 
Uth century—writer is said to be a priest 
called M&jicna Hoshi—in the earlier half of 
the 1-tth contuiy there was diaimion Ui the 
Imperial Familyn and confiict in the 

aamumif wMch istrlfe is described in this 
work) was coTOpleted. Although the direct 
patiici pants in such ffghtiug were the 
sctmiirnip the actions of the f/ija*triM is'ere, 
at such a turning point of the tiiues, sup¬ 
ported by H wider public, Eecnuge of this, 
these vi'ork-i generally became epk^like 
kQtaHny>^ which addressed the public at 
large. In particular^ tbe MoTkoo^tari 

was narrated with a peculiar tune and 
melody to the accompan^Tnent of a musical 
instrument called ftiiru. Furthermore^ 
among the works which, differently to these 
worksK portrayed the tragic fates of the 
heroic individual aamtiivii who played an 
Important role during the same perind of 
change, were the Gikei Ki iB volumes - 
writer unknown—^^^oshitsune, the younger 
brother of MinMitotu-no-Yoritomo, the 
founder of the Kamakura Bokafu. was 
glorified 03 a national hero, and the legend 
concemlng him b^ame fixed In the earlier 
half of tbe 15th century and formed the 
GiJtai Ki) and the Soga Mmagdlati (10 or 
12 voluim^—writer and date of completica 
unknown—a faithful and detailed dcscrip^ 
tinn of the tragic events experienced by the 
Soga brothers unUl they revenge their 
father^a murder after 13 years of suffering 
and endurance I. 

In the latter half of the medieval times, 
upon entering the Murmtuichi Era, prose 
literature different from the ahove-meatiou- 
ed tales and war literature appeared. The 
worka which were later called the Ofogi»^ 
bAi compose this pro&e Uterature, and ab 
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there are mpre than 500 of theTn^ 
they ar« aioBtly short, while Lo most cases 
neither date of completion nor writer is. 
known. In eoiitriLst the fact that the love 
i^torie!i of the Kamaknm Era bad an aristo¬ 
cratic character, their audience was widened 
to coi:er the common people, too, Hencc^ 
there are many which are popular or in¬ 
structive in content, Tsubouiihl Shdyo 
I ISSO-lSSo) made the remark that they 
were nimilar to w-hat are knowm as fairly 
tales and fables in other cotin trieB. Gener¬ 
ally apeak in jf. there were many that were 
intended to be reli^ouBly instructive. 

The represenlatire essays of the medieval 
tmSea are Ki rcomplcted in 1212) and 
T^nrez^irF Guna i completed in 1^130-31), 
Solh have a strongly hcrinJtdike flavor. 
Among the diaries and accounts of travels, 
there were many diaries of a person 
travels^ the Tncivetnent of people between 
Kyoto and Kamakura became more freqaeitt 
in the Kamakura Era. Representative 
among them are Kcfrffj Ki icompleted in 
I22:t—writer unknown^ T^l-tin KiM (com¬ 
pleted id 1242~writer onJinowii^ Ijayot 
Nikki i completed in ]2T7“wrltten by a 
non called Abutsu-Xi Jp etc, 

HHkt Mo>i0&ofarit 12 volumes -j ap¬ 
parently supplemented and enlareed from 
an criginal 3 volumes K Completed in the 
earlier half of the 13th eedtury. There la 
no established view obont the writer. It 
is a description of how* at the end of the 
Reian Era. HeikCp a powerful group of 
gained politieft) power and enjoyed 
the height of prnsperity, hut were eventu¬ 
ally fsvertbfow^n by Genji, the opposing 
griHip of sa7nuraL The whole story has 
unity In the Biiddhiat philosophy that tho&e 
who proper aurely fall and that the pre- 
»enl world a Meeting one; but it gained 
the sjunpathy of many people because this 
w^ay of thinking was not preached but pre- 
aented through facts, the rise and fall af 
Heike, What fs more, the samurai who 
appear m this story act resolutely as rep¬ 
resentatives of the newly risen class, 
though within the limits of their own des¬ 
tinies. In this respect also, fi^ikr .t/mto- 
pctfuri was a kind of heroic epic m the eyes 
of the common people of the time. Heike 


.VfoKOpufarj was narrated meJodjcuUy to the 
occcunpanyTnent of (cf* "miieic""), and 
in that case is coUed Bmkyoku, 

Srmtikii 48 volumeif. It la said 
to be supplmentary to H^tk^ Afemoy^afarfi 
Although the structure of the work {a ex¬ 
actly the same as Utike ^fmo{fafu 7 if this 
wafi not written to be narrated like Hfike 
Montfffatari but to be read, 

Ha jo Kiz 1 volume. E?say. Completed 
in 1212. Written by Kamo-no-Chomei. 
The wTiter was a Shinto priest, but was one 
who entered priesthood and became a hermit 
because he could not ftnd hia place in thia 
woiidi. The brst half ia a realistic descrip¬ 
tion of the great fire in Kyoto in IITT, the 
t3T3hcoii in llhO, the great famine of 1181 
and 1182, all events which he had seen or 
heard of before entering prle.^t-hood. and 
portrayal of the uneasy inade of life in 
the world. The second half is u description 
of h\n life after becoming a hermiL 

Tatrresfcfrs Gaaa: 2 volumes. Ei«ay. 
Written by Yosbida Kenkd. The writer 
was a Shinto priest and later became a 
priest without office* Completed in 138(1-^ 
31. It is a collection of irapres;9LDitB, argu 
menta, and studies about various subjects 
which happen to arouse his interest There 
are 244 in alL Although it follows the for¬ 
mat of Makura no Stuthi^ which appeared in 
the Heian Era, bui whereaB Makura no 
Smhi relied almost entirely upon keenness 
of perception, TsuTf^nure Gu^a was charac- 
terked by a strongly contemplative tenden- 
cj. 

Peefry, In pejetic IfterAtun! of the 
medieval times, the first to be mentioned 
Shinkokm WakoBhO. a colieotlon uf wakis. 
The representative collect ions of Japanese 
Tmka are ManyoBktl of the Nara Era^ 
SAfi of the lie fan Era^ and 
thiii In Shinkftkin 

WakoBhii^ there are mnny poems that ^iym- 
bolicnlly expreS!! delicate emotions and 
mood&H Thia collection bad as its center 
Kyoto, which the capital in the Heian 
Era and was the headquarters of the nobi¬ 
lity* On the other himd, in Kamakura, 
which was the city of the sfifnixfut. Mina- 
moto-no-Sanetomo i Il!lt2-l2lll—the second 
son of Voritomi\ the third Shotgun of the 
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KtuHftkurQ had inherited the im¬ 
posing? poetic style of and waii 

giving expressioTi of hiJj feeiings fraiiklyi 
in a powerful manner. His collection of 
lOAka is called Kifikai ' 1 volume 

contains litia of the waka nmde during hw 
youthj» 

After this period, in the medieval 

times became gradually inactivep in spite 
of frequeat compilaSlons of collectlom* ae- 
Jeeted by the Imperiul Court The last of 
these coUeetions selected by the Imperial 
CKOurt w^as Shinsoku Kokin Waka&hu, 
which appeared in 14S0. This was the 21st 
of ita kind counting from tVc^Rraa^iw, 

which was the Urst of the Imperially select¬ 
ed cnllecti<ms. The poetic held was mono- 
pnlixed by the desscendunta of Fujiwara^no- 
Teika, who was the selector of the poems 
going into Shinkokin IV'uilfasfciif, More¬ 
over, these deflcend&Jits had broketi up into 
3 families. NijOt Kyogoku. KeLsen, and were 
constantly engaged in disputes^ so that they 
w^ere unable to add anything new to the 
poetic style, G^oknyo H'afrdaAil i. about 
tins—^Imperially selected coUection^i Fuga 
iyoA-aslfi# (1348—Imiieriahy selected cul- 
lEctJoti) . S^tagd IFflfeofrMf t L331“1381) arc 
about the only coUectioua of nf^ika that are 
worthy of mention. With the decline of 
tmka, rtnga came to riouritih in its place^ 
IFoA'a consists of five clauses of 5^ 7, B, 7 
and 7 sounds respectively, but this can be 
more broadly divided into Jtawti-no-fcu (first 
clause I of 5, T, and o saundti and 
kv i latter clause) of 7 and 7 aouada* From 
early timesn there vvtre cases where fcawii- 
fto-Af^o ani[f were compOfled by 2 

persons in order to make one poem, but 
from the end of the Fleian Era (the latter 
half of the I2th century) the practice arose 
of a iiutnl>er of persoii,s composing a longer 
clause of B, 1, and 5 and a shorter clause of 
5 and 5. and for them to continue this at 
length. In tlie beginning cf the Kamakura 
Era {the erolier half of the 13th century) 
this practice had developed to the extent 
that the clauses ewtinued until they num¬ 
bered BO or 10&, The interesting point about 
the long r^nga was that if a clause was com¬ 
posed to fnlJciw the preceding clause, this 
would create one poetic w^orld, yet if another 


clause is nEtaehed, tben the preceding clause 
toerether with ihie new additional clause 
creates another diffareirt poetic world. In 
other wftrds, the »anie clause conies to have 
2 poetic worlds* In this manner, the in- 
tere^^t lies in the Tact that tb« situation in 
each clause chaneoa with every addition of 
a clause and devdope endlessly. This rmpa 
became even more widely practised upon 
enter!ng^ the I4th century, and its auppor- 
ters were not only the nobility but came to 
include the clcriry and the nahturiti. and 
eventually it became popular even amon^ 
the people in general, In place of the 
stagnancy of n.'fllfci, reitffo tiourished lit* 
creasingly and produced llgurea such as 
Nijd YoshimniO f 1330-1S8S—a noble—com¬ 
piler of the first collection of renffo, Tutku^ 
f>o SftHf, Shinkei U 40 e^Ul&—annotated 
earlier—priest) and Sdgi 11431-15p2—a 
priest—He spent the latter part of his life 
traveling and i.*t called the traveling poets 
together with Saigyd and Bashdw While 
traveliug he introduced culture into the 
provincial areas. He has the distinction of 
being the one who advanced reajo to the 
level of literature and not merely amuse¬ 
ment. The I'cmpa which he as leader made 
with his diselplesi Sdchd and Shohakti in 
1488 is culled jtfijittsc Sonfli'n HjjakuiTi, The 
word hfittktiifi mean# to make a hundred 
clauses. The colleclton of ivapa which he 
edited is calleti Sftineew Tnukuha ShQ.t, 
Rtfni/ii. however, fell Into natural decline 
because after a while its established form 
became too complicated. This tendency 
provided the opporiunity for the rise at the 
end of the medieval times tthc earlier half 
of the Idth centuryJ of the liaiA'oi-«o-rc»pn, 
which Himed at something more free, hu¬ 
morous. and witty* The representative 
figures in this field were yaraastaki Sokim 
a46(J>-la4U:—selector of /flu rsatHbo 
5AS. a collection of ijoj^roi-fiU’rnNEm) and 
Arokida Moritnke 1147fH5'i&“a Shinto 
priest). The meaning of the word kttifaii 
is humorous fun, and thu.s it attempted to 
add a laoch of humor to Citwya. which had 
become fijced, and by so doing to make it 
into poetry dealing with life in a realistic 
and popular manner. Out of I hi a haikai- 
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fiiifie ta bom of the Edo 

Em, which will be described later. 

AmoDf? the the 

( meaning s^ang^ to be aung at banquets) 
were popular from the Latter half of the 
iSth century to the 15th cantarj*. Today 
161 of theite have downed through the ages. 
Although had much meaniug^eaa 

embehii^hmenlA and wasi a sequence of folk¬ 
lore and flowerj^ wordSr in the earlier half 
of the l5th cent ary songs consisting of a 
combination of 7 and 5 sounds iar 7 
and ^ Sounds) were sung to the accompany- 
ment of shiok^kuchi icf. ''Music '), so its 
rhi^thm gnve pleasure to people* In addi¬ 
tion to thisj in the 15th century was 

praciiiMni as n popular song lonn. They 
were all in the form of short poems, and 
whereas rniki/aJl'a wan aria I roc rat fc, k&uta 
presented the feclinga of the common 
people in a light and subtle vein. Among 
the coHections of koTitA on ihia period are 
Kan§in Shn ii volume — compiler un- 
knottiu, Mtiromcf.ki Ji/tm Knuta Shu (date 
of completion unknown—compiler may be 
SdanL 

Skinkokin 20 volumes* A 

collection of Imperially selected fmka. The 
selectorB totaled b including Fujlwnra no 
Teika. Selection was started in 1201 by 
order of Gotoba-In (cf. ''History'*^ and 
completed in a sense in 1225. But for a 
long time after that Gotoba-ln put in or 
took out the poems in the collectiaii many 
times, so that there are many different ver¬ 
sion*. The poets who have many of their 
works Included In tbiscollectiDn areSaigyo, 
Jien, Fujiwam-ntKYoshitsune, Fujiwani-no- 
Shunzeu PrinecsB Shikishi, Fujlwara-no- 
Teika. and Gotoba-In. The ideal poetic 
style which the selectors had in mind waa 
that which was mo«l widely practised at 
tthool li9t)^1210, and under the term Ehin- 
kok!H-ch<}, it is regarded as une of the S 
typical wlyle-s in the history of along 

with Mtin}fft-eho and This 

period was one in which the ccmfusiozi aris* 
tog from the change from the nobility-led 
iwiety of the Heian Era to the anmomi-ted 
society of the Kamakura Era had subsided 
and the namurai were trying to join forces 
with the nobility who had held power in the 


past* in order to consolidate their newly ac¬ 
quired position* Because of this the affec- 
tioE for the cuhure of the Hcian Era be¬ 
came stnmg* Ncverthelcsst since the jKiwer 
and economic strength of die nobUity 
rapidly dccliningp the only means left for 
them was to seek the pleaeiures of artistic 
and romantic life* Because of this an ea- 
tremely romantic trend iivaa bom. Here 
came to be formed the worlds of (an¬ 

notated earlier) of Shame! and u^htn of 
Teika. In order to dLscard the unpleasant 
realities and to build a more beautiful w^orld 
of ideaa, a world of imaglnntioii^ Teika 
made colorfully and mus^icatiy fnacinatlng 
VFcka. 

Fujiwara-no-Teikfit Formally cahed Fu- 
j iwa ra-ncnSadaie (11S2-1241). Composer 
and theorist in wofra. he also did text 
oritidams of Gettfi jlfoao^utari and other 
works. 

Drama. At the end of the Hcian Era, 
Earugaku, which consisted of mimicry or 
vulgar and humorous dialogue* was iKing 
performed at the shrines and temples near 
Kyoto. Subsequently ibis developed into noh 
(cf- Japanese Drama^') on the Muromachl 
Era (from the end of the I4tb century to 
the loth century^ The script tor noA is 
called or utau There still remabi 

over 1700 of them, and 240 or more are be^ 
ing performed currently* The greater part 
of the scripts were written from the Inttof 
half of the 14th century to the middle of the 
I6th century, Origiimlly, ^Uky&ku was not 
written to be read. It becomes complete 
only in combination wdth music and danc¬ 
ing. though it does have consldernhk value 
Si a form of literary expression. In form* 
is Composed of lines spoken by the 
lead I called and the supporting role* 

l eaded troATM and of descriptive part** cx- 
plaining the feciiugs and actions of the 
characters and the scenes. In actual stage 
presentation, the descriptive parts are sung 
lit a fairly oven pitch by a group of singera 
who are ^^ated in a line in one comer of the 
stage. This is some-what similar to the 
oho JUS In the Greek plays. The style of 
writing draws upon beautiful words in old 
poems and prosOt Hud various rhelorioal 
techniques are incorporated into the com- 
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putfiition. The subject matter to* is mostly 
Ukcd from classic works, in developiui^ 
the plat, the proloafue, devetopinent, cnta- 
stfophct aed the denouement are divid^ 
Into live etagc^^p and dances are inflerted tn 
between* The representatiye writer was 
Zeami 11:^43^-1443 k Most of the writers 
were concurrenUy perfonnerH. 

The vulgar aad humorous part of aara- 
paArfi was dramatiEed and became fcydgeti. 
In contrast to the aristrocratic and tnuskal- 
drama type character of pdl'golru. fcpSgew 
was of a more popular nature, being fsrcOp 
satire and dialogue. 

Zeami; 1363^1443. Together with his 
father, l^nnami^ he was the creator and 
consolidator of no A. He received the patron¬ 
age of Ashikaga Yoshimitau, the Shogun, 
but after the death of Yoshimitsii, he had 
to make Htrennoua elforta without supporL 
In addiiioR to being a famed noh performer, 
he was the author of the best noh plays. Ab 
mofit half of the 240 or more plays that are 
now being performed were written by him. 
Furthermore, he was the author of 20 the¬ 
oretical works on mh, among which is 
Kaden^ho. 

Modern Times (Azuchi'-Mom(^u^- 
vm Era. and Edo Era) <—frojn 
abmit the Imt gnarter o/ the 16th 
century to the yniddleof the 19th 
centiiry 

Outline. The 6nin no f?an, which broke 
out In 1467; was finally subdued in 1477. 
hot during that period Kyoto waa com¬ 
pletely reduced to ashes. The feudal lords 
of the various dlstrfctiip who were centered 
in Kyeto* returned to their r^pcctive do¬ 
mains, so that Strang rivalry arose ainong 
the powerful leaders and terriioriaJ dis¬ 
putes by force of arms cnme to bTeak out in 
various arena, ft wan Odn Xabunaga, who 
gradually distinguished himself among 
these numerous mOitnry leaders and came 
closest to miifyihg tho entire natiorL In 
1563, Nobunaga occupied Kyoto. In 1673^, 
the .WnrowuirAi Eiikufu fell In 1576. 
Nobunaga moved to the Castle of Azuohi, 
near Kyoto^ and made it hie headquarters- 
At about this time, Commercial capital 


m 

gmdunlly gained aj^ccudancy. Subsequent¬ 
ly to Nobunaga, Toyotumi Hideyoiihi grasp¬ 
ed political power, practically completed 
unifli^adon of the iiatEon^ and made the 
Castle of Momoyama In Kyoto his head¬ 
quarters. Since Hideyoahi adopted a policy 
of protecting commerce, the meTchanls were 
freed from the old restrktlonft and mer- 
rhandiae circulated freely. This gave Bide- 
yoshi hia foothold foe unifying the nation. 
At length Tokugawa leyasu graj^ped politi¬ 
cal power upon this foundation and estab¬ 
lished the rokiipau'o BQkufu In Edo inow 
Tokyo) in 1603. This marked the start of 
eentrallzed feudatiatic government. Al¬ 
though political pc^wer lay in the hands rf 
the flUTrtursJ in the form of the B^kufn and 
the Fflrious territories, economic pow^r was 
in the hands of the lowly ehmin ^bour- 
goisle) because of tho development of money 
iKonomy, which alter passing through the 
Aauchi-Momoyama Era showed still further 
progr^. Wherelis the nobility centering 
around the Imperial Family^ which still re¬ 
mained in Kyoto* and the an »i if rat. who had 
firmly established their position as the gev- 
eming class, wore toying with such tradi- 
tlonal literature as toaka, rruffo, essay 
Chinese poems and writings, the ne^vly risen 
cAontu, with the help of the rapid develop¬ 
ment printing technique-5, came to display 
their creativeness In iiterature nhuj. Until 
about the middle of the Edo Era f about the 
middle of the ISth centur>^) t;k^mn litera¬ 
ture flourished around Kyoto ant! Oaaka, and 
after that Its center moved to Edo. If one 
divide-H this as the earlier period and the 
latter perlodp the literature of the earlier 
period is lively and abotinriit in creativeness* 
hut the liters to re of the latter period be¬ 
comes stagnant and conservative. 

In the literature of the earlier period, the 
prosfc incluiied such kinds as the 

and and 

among the writers was Iham Saikaku 
<1642-16113). In poetry, Aoilfai flotirished, 
and Matsuo Hasho (1644-16^4 1 waa the 
outstanding comf^oser in tkla Held* In 
drams,, /oruri and kuhuki was born, and 
Chikamatan Monsaetnon (1653—17241 was 
the repreaentative ptaywright These 
three, Saiknku, Bwhop and Chikamatsti, 
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active at almost the ^ame time, the 
main i>art of which Is known aa the Gea- 
roku Em (lSS^170S>j and they are regard¬ 
ed a* the foremost writers through out both 
the earlier and the latter periods of the Edo 
Era, 

On enteriiig the latter periods fiction in¬ 
cluded such kinds as 
kokkeib^m, ninjobonr kib}tGuhif and 

there appeared TiTiters like Santo Rydden 
f nei-ISiej* KyokuteL Bakin <1767-1848)* 
Jlppenahji Ikku <1765-1831), Shikitei 
Sanba 11776-1822)* Tamennga Shunuui 
n7t)tKlS45), Ryutei TanehJko <178^- 
18421 1 utc^ The ahovc-mentloned wdtera 
were active In ii periitd which la mainly of 
the Eunka-BuuBei Era 11804-1829 1 , but 
the tendency t<j cater for reader-intereat was 
strong and the works fell into the idiiss of 
IJgln or popular writings. In the field of 
poetry* huikai contmued to fiouriahp but 
there was nobody who could add anything 
to the liter an' Bcope ajad hoighta reached by 
HiLsho. The representative writers were 
Yoaa Bujon (1716-1783;« and Kobayaahi 
fasa 17C3-3827I. Apart from there 

appeared poetry which mainly aimed at 
humor and aatircp and these were called 
llfipA;4i and aenrya. The representative 
writer of w^as Shokusaniin <1749- 

1823)* while that of aeari/;u was Karol Sen- 
ryu 11718-1790). In dramap jortin waniiKi 
and A-ahKAri preapered. But e%'en in itnduAi, 
the decadent tendency had become cen^ 
spkuousL The oiitstaioliiig writers w'cre 
Taumya Nnnboko (1753-18291' and Kawa- 
take Mokuami (1816-1898). 

The above-mentioued are chiefly cAdnin 
iiteraturcp but against this wakA were being 
arllvely made by the nobUlty and the mmu^ 
roi. There was, however, nothing that sur- 
paftsed the traditiona of A/ottvSi. Kokin, and 
Sfriii Kokin^ The representative writers 
w^ere Homjkawa Yusai {1534-1610), Toda 
Mosul {1629-1706 )j Shimokohe Chary u 
r 162-1-1686), KelchUp a monk <.16‘I0- 
] 7P1 i p Kada-no-A5^amaiiiaro i 1663--1736}, 
Kamo^no-Mabuchi (1697-1769«, Kato Chi- 
kage ( 1735 -1808 >. Tayaeu Muuetake 
a715-l771}p MottM>ri Noriuaga <1730- 
KHOlip Ozawa Roan (1723-lSOI), Kagawa 
Kageki i 1768-1843). in the field of ChJueae 


poetry and writings* many itchrdars in Con¬ 
fucianism were produced^ since the Tofeu- 
fifuira BAkttfii advocated Ccrnfucianism from 
a political standpoint. Fuji warn Selka 
(16Gl-lG19)p Hayoshj Kazan (1588-1657)* 
Aral Hakuseki (1657-1725) produced 
Chinese poems and wTitiogs and uTOtc 
essays, as well as bemg setaoLara in Coa- 
fucianism. Althaugh his school of learning 
is dilferent from these scholars, the name 
of OgyQ Sorai {1666-1728) cannot be om- 
mitted eithern. In the latter period* Bai 
Sanyo i-1786-^1832) appeared. Rsi Sanyo's 
tViAoti Gainhi, a history ^Titten in Chinese, 
is espeemlly famoua. 

Thoughts and ideas woven into these 
worka were generally baai^ on the moral 
principles of Confucianism, in the middle 
of ihc iSth ceolury, however, Motuori- 
Noriuaga, noled authority oo Japanese das- 
steSp began to level harsh eritidam on Bud- 
dhial teachings and Confucian m<^raljty. He 
left behind him many well-known works of 
literatuiie which he wrote in the light of 
kokugaku, KokuffQku is a scbool of liter¬ 
ary dcieuce aimed at studying Japanese 
daiaaCca from the aoglc of natLonalisni. (See 
chapters on ^Thoughts and ReUgion'^J 
It was developed by Buddhiiit priest Keichu 
and pemued by Kada-no-AzumamarOj Ka- 
mo-no«Mabachii Motuori Norinaga and Hi- 
rata-AtauUne. 

Specially worthy of note among hooka 
written from the standpoicit of kAkugakn 
was Gttn^hA RuijUf a te^ttual critic of Japa¬ 
nese classical Uterature by blind scholar 
Hanawa-Hokiichi {1746-1821). 

1'rose. An edifying trend and mercen¬ 
ary ejemenls that were noticed in the so* 
qailud tdogiAoM became aJi the more con- 
apicuDus in books colled kanA-Boshu KajUi^ 
3diJ/a appeared in the second half of the 
17th century and comprised various forms 
of literature, auch liS stories and essays^ 
written in Japonese RylUbaiy and in a fam- 
illar style. These had an iUuinluatmg na¬ 
ture but miiiiy of them could not be colled 
literature. They were written chiefly by 
somzirai, Buddhist priests and nobles. In 
cofnic tales, descriptions on scenic and 
historic interest and books describing life 
at gay quarterSi however, a trend that 
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could not be found in ot&ffi s6shi wna 
ubsterved. 

IlcpreMntalive among those were 

ilovp story published after 1604, 
anonymous), Ua«V«*i 3fo}ioffiifon' (love 
story published in 16;>2, anouymouJ! Ai'se 
.WonoifetoTi (collection of short and comic 
ptoriea patterned after /ae of 

the 11 elan Period, published in around 
1620J, KoJfhoki (» kind of essay with ao 
instructive nature, authored by Jo ftaiahl in 
ie42), /»ija Mimoffatari r simple introduc- 
tloti to Buddbiflin written tay Suzuki Sh5za 
who, together with Asai Ryohei, was one 
of the best authors of kam soaki), Otogi 
Boko (ghost storj- written by Aaai Rybbei 
in IfiSfi) and t/utwsai ideseription of not¬ 
ed places authored presumably by Kara- 
suma MilfluhJro Bometime between 1624 
and 1643). 

On the heels of fraaMO#i/i came afcfpo- 
Boahi. Ukiifofiijatii appeared mainly in the 
Kj'oto-Oaaka area in the Gentoku Period 
(16BS-1703.>. The word ttkiya had a dual 
meaning of the land of living and caprice. 
Authors of this type of literature upheld 
epicureanism la their resistance against a 
pessimistic view of life prevailed in tbe 
medieval days. In contrast to teawtwoshi 
which persued the gay vision of sttmunif 
and nobles la by-gune days, wfciywosfti 
described the life of rising tradesmen. 

The age of iffctgoeosAt covered a period 
from 1682 when Ibara Saikoku wrote his 
famous story A’osftofcs hkidai Otoku to the 
early days of the 18th century which saw 
the publication of a number of novels cal¬ 
led Waehimon/i-yff-fKfli. The representative 
author of hathimottji^tfaAKm nm'els was 
Rjima Kiseki (1667-1736 1 . His works 
were classified as ^afapifinmo—short stor¬ 
ies giving exaggerated descrlpUonB of ehar- 
actera of men according to their age, oc¬ 
cupation and social status. They were not 
so realistic as the wurim of Thnra Saikaku 
and were intended mainly for lowbrows. 
They had a strong tinge of romanttcism 
and later developed into the so<alled 
gottiiAon. 

yomilfon is the definition of imaginary 
and romantic novels which made their 
debut in the Kyoto-Osaka district in around 


the middle of the I8th century (1748- 
1763). They developed on the basis of 
mysterious elements of Chinese novels 
which came to Iw translated into Japanese 
or adapted to variotis stories in Japan from 
the Genrokn Period and the romantic trend 
of ukiyos&Bki in its final stage, picking 
up subject matters widely from both d^ 
mestic and foreign affairs, atoiica of this 
category alr^aed the principles of cause 
and effect and reproval of vice and pro- 
motion of virtnre. Representing the early 
works of yomihon were Sitshiytuna Mon(>- 
tfflfarf authored by Takebe AyatarL in 1768 
and Vffftav Afonogofuri by tJeda Akinari in 
1776 and those representing the later works 
were ZcMifm AfroftoflMosfti 

written by Santo Kyfiden In 1805 and 
.Van^ro Safe mi /fafrfccndirn by Kyokutei 
Bakiu in 1814, Late works of yomffion 
py 1)1]shed mainly in Edo, present 

Tokyo. 

In Edo, literature that was called ^ifore- 
iioit gained popularity between 1751 and 
1829. Stories of this type described, main¬ 
ly in a comic conversation style, the as¬ 
sociation between prostitutes and their 
customers in a considerably realistie man¬ 
ner. They laughed at failures of country 
trippers, who were not acquainted with 
urlmn cuatoms and manners. The authors' 
attitude to copy actualities, however, was 
by no means sufficient. 

Representative among early works of 
fllirtrrAon were Hijiri Yukaku (published 
in Osaka in 1757, anonymous), tao fiofcnjo 
I Written by Sawata Toko in Edo in 1767 j. 
Realism In »ltar«lum improved to a max¬ 
imum in Tafifffn Soniagalri written by San¬ 
to Kyoden in 1787. The realLstie nature 
of aAinrcAoji disappeared quickly after iha- 
rcAon was batmed from publication by the 
Tokugawa Shogunate Government in 1790 
for passing the line of decency. Thus 
sharehon came to take the forms of ain- 
jabon and kokkeibtm. 

t^injobm established Its name as a form 
of literature after the Buimel Period (1818- 
t838i. Tamenaga Shunaul (1780-1848) 
was the most prommeut writer of this kind 
of stories which described the sensual life 
tradesmen la the Edo Period, He wrote 
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lueh notnil stories ^ Shun^hnku 
^oTMf and Shumkoku 

Stori^ of thia kind weru continued to be 
publjidiod until the end of the Edo Period* 
aHhatiffh there a Abort period of aoa- 
pensi-citi following a press bun imposed by 
the Tokugowa Shogunate Govemmoiit in 
IS42, 

Vtliile ukarehon portrayed nffairs at gay 
quarters alone* ninfobon picttired the daily 
life of merchants and theii' love affair?* 
chiefly unbenlthy three-cornered romancers, 
redectina' the decadent life of men In the 
clcming days of the Edo Period. 

Kokkfibiiu Wifi the name given to comic 
atorles. In their early stage, they were 
wrote on the basis of sLmilai- stories in- 
duded In kan>ai6*hi and A'af^ffiiiiono ot 
liktyosiiithi which were written by Hifaga 
Gennai alias Fursi Sanjin i:l72fl-1779K 
f Miraga Genns! is known also as an author 
of jQTuri or dramas. Originally, he was s 
mmurai of a low tank interested in the 
stuily on medical plants^ Conindanism and 
kokui^akUt but later began literary activi¬ 
ties, He also took interest In natural sci¬ 
ence and deviced various kinds of elcclricAl 
appljflficea and worked for development of 
natural resources.» 

KoJtkeibcm efilahllshed its name after the 
publlcstion of s A® re A on w^as banned by the 
Tokugaws Shogunate Government Stories 
coming under this category depicted the 
daily life of the common people—their 
words and deed? at home, barbers' shops, 
public baths and festivals as well as on a 
trip—mainly in n eomicsl Conversation 
style. They made a liberal nse of wise 
cracks. 

This type of stories reached Its senith 
of development in the early days of the 
l&th century. Hepresentative among these 
stories were Ti^kaidochU by 

Jjppensha Ikku. > 1765-18^1 ^ during the 
period of from 1B&2 to 1809 and Uki^ohuro 
and Vk(}^odfikn written by Shikitel Samba 
1 1776-^1822? during the period of from 
to 1^12 and that from 1812 to 18U, 
respectively. 

The style of can be found even 

in works of Kanagakl Robun 1 1829-18921 
in the early period of the Meljt Era n868- 
iS92>. 


Besides these^ there were a number of 
novels with lllusl rations which obtained 
wide favor from the middle to the end of 
the Edo Period. These were called kum- 
jtdtHii. 

These books had an illustratioji on each 
page and, somclimas, words remained a 
mere explanation of the pictures inserted. 
They were called nk^hon fred book?, Arnro- 
Aon ^hhick book), a^kon (blue books and 
^yellow hook) according to the 
colors of their covers. The first three were 
easy and simple lUu&trated booka intended 
for women and children and the last one 
wna for grownupa. 

Comic jests and satirea were the ei^aent- 
ialft of these stories,^ hut with their satirical 
statements rousing the ire of the Shogun- 
ate Govemitidnt, an edifying trend In them 
gained in intertsity from around 1790. The 
authors of these books sought to retain 
public favor by offering Atones of revenge 
and other similar eubjoots^ 

This resulted in the combination of sev¬ 
eral VDlutnes i each volume was made up 
of 6 sheets of paper). Thia new format 
waa named /rdAanp which was represented 
by Nu&mur^saki fnokapcitjft written by 
RyuteJ Tanehiko (1783-1842 ? duruig the 
period from 1839 to 1S42, 

Beaides these novelSk the Edo Period eaw 
the publication of accounts of trips and 
esoftys written by haiknl poets. Detalb of 
these, however, will be given in the chapters 
on poetry. Among works by authors other 
than haikai poets, Orttaku Shibanoki by 
Aral Rakusdcl 11657-1726? is getierally 
known as a maEterpiecc. The book wbj the 
author*^ semi-autobiography. 

Ihara SsJkaku f 1643-16935 
The journey of Ufe made by Ihara Sal- 
kuku m atiJJ veiled from public knowledge* 
but it is Eeuerally believed that he was a 
rich Osaka trademau and led a free and 
on restricted life from about the age of 34. 
by sett Hug his bualReas on another. Turn¬ 
ing to writing halkai poems when he was 
about 16 yean? of age, he gained fame in 
the school of detnrtn (ia be mentioned 
laterj. 

In 1682, he oecompUshed his malilen 
work of UkiyoscsAI K6shDkH t€hidaMok<> 
which described the life of an amorous man 
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called YdficHuke- K^htikn Ichidaiotuk^ ift 
knowti a wark depicting the celestial 
view of life and tradesmen's? living condi- 
tiofLS from the standpoint of a merchant 
Ho wrote many ukijffi in the sub¬ 

sequent 10 yeari, while compwing a miuti- 
mum of 23.500 haikai poeiiifl in a day. His 
representative w'cirks were Kfi^hokn I^hi- 
daionim and K^hoku Gminminn, both de¬ 
picting the degenerate life of tradeanieiip 
Snifcakn Shok^kuhanaKhit, Hrmcha Nij^ 
Fuko. Honcka Oinhi^i, all based on nar- 
rativesp Dattithoku ^k^ffami, /?Mdd Z>ewrn- 
kiki and Giri ntm^igatari, all samu¬ 

rai Stories. 

Among hift late wotks were Nippon Bi~ 
iaiffufit, S^kisn MuneKnn}^& nnd Saikaku 
GJHnriyapc- These dealt with the economic 
life of tradesmen viewed from hts extreme¬ 
ly rcflliatlc eyes. 

He waa towering high among writers 
who tried to picture man's desire for love 
and properly, lie is ranked among the 
beat iiuthors of modem literature together 
with Matsuo Baflho and Chikamatsu Mon- 
memon. 

Uedn Akinari 

Ueda-Aklnarl'e date of birth is imknown- 
Although he was adopted into n family of 
a merchunt at the age of 4, he made a name 
in literature. He U now known to be a 
prominent author of ukipii^o»hi, ^omihon 
and tmk<L 

Among his early mn^terpiece^ w^rt Sho* 
do Kikimimi S^k^n^ru and Tcfcaif^ 

Katoifir These 2 stories gave an account 
of the life of common people whose resist- 
anco against feudAlism crumbled down Ld 
a miserable mnnner. 

After these 2 works, he wrote in n most 
piquant style stories based on tales Intro¬ 
duced from the Chinese continent. These 
were represented by the famous Uu^tm 
Monogninri which was compw^d of B myatk 
stories based on Japanese clUBalcs. His 
Monodaiari a historical story» la 
also welMuiown. 

Santo Kyoden (1761-1816 ? 

The first aon of a pawnbroker, he Is 
knowu as a renowned writer of kibj^Mhi, 
^harckon and 


He first took lessons on uki^oe Caee the 
chapters on artfl j* but later began wnting 
novels. Being welhacciiatomed to the man¬ 
ners and custoim at gay quarlers, he wrote 
various sharehon stories, such as Mmuko- 
bepfl. Sd?fia^oH and Xcissfkal 

Shmhaitf- 

Although he won the fame as the best 
sharehon writer, hia works fell under scath¬ 
ing criticism of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
in 17^>1. he was found guilty and vras given 
A sentence under which he was placed In 
chains for JO* days. 

Shikltel Samba U776-1822 i 

Author of k^kkdftm and com¬ 

ing from a fAmlly of trader In Edo. His 
repre^ientatlve works were I7kiyo&«ro and 
Ukidodoko which gave a %ivld description 
of public baths and barbers' shops, places 
□f f^QclaJ ioterconrse of the public at that 
time. 

Jippensha ikkti (1765-1831) 

Author of kokk^ibon. He was a samurai 
of lew sUnding but later lost hla master. 
He leaped into literary eminence by writing 
Ht'mJtMngc in 1802. He aJ^ 
wrote various famous atories> such aa Td- 
kmMthu Hizakurigo. T&kaidocku Hisn- 
kurtgc a comic Itinerary of 2 men 
named Yajirobei and Kitahachi during 
their trip from Edo to Kyoto. 

TakixAWA Bafcin (also known as Kyokutei- 

Bakin r 11767-1S48) 

Author of yortii'JiOfi and Irusoadaiki. When 
a boy, he went into service of a samurai 
family^ hut loat his job bet-uuse of his obsti¬ 
nacy. After wallcjwing in the depth of 
poverty for some tlmCt he became a deciple 
of SantG Kyoden and rose In the world as 
a kiby^ghi writer. He later turned to 
yomihon and authored such long fttorlea as 
FuwiiAorMWjki and .Vonad Satomi 
Hakkendcm. 

Numo Makkcndm was made up 

of ^6 volumes comprising 106 books. It 
was completed In a loug period extendiug 
from 1S14 to 1341- He bls eyesight 
while writing this story, but continued the 
work by meami of dictation. 

The story begins with a mysterious life 
of a daughter of a war lord called Satomi 
who, loved by her favorite dog. undergoes 
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prefn&ricy. The dug^hter. named Fum- 
hime, grieving nl her immornl conuctiion 
with the dog, ceminits ^glddoK At the time 
of her death, 8 brave wflrriora are born 
from an eijrht-bead rosary which takes to 
pieceif a^ it 1$ scattered. 

The $ men Imvv names including the word 
dog and the beads of which they are bom In 
their bodJea. Each of the beads beans a 
principle of Confacianiaim The & men do 
not recognise one another at flrwtp but they 
Jater come to know each other and work for 
the reuistotement of the Satoml family. 

The story wan written on a magnificent 
6oak and in an elabomte framework. It 
read amiMjthly and eolomnly aa it waa writ¬ 
ten with a rythm of 6-7 ayUabies. The only 
defect ivas that the characters appearing 
in it lackiKl Individuality because it was 
aimed at strKJsmg the chivalrous and Con- 
fucian ideas to stamp out vice and promote 
virtue as well as a fatalistic view of life and 
that the pint was based too much on con¬ 
tingency* 

Poelry. Waku which loflt public favor 
and gave way tc Timga In the latter stage 
of the medieval age barely escaped esttinc- 
lion through the elf arm of Tlosofciwa YtiEai 
tl584-1610j* 

From under the tuition of Yueri came 
such a talented man R3 Matsunaga Teltoku 
(1571-165^^ Teitoku worked hard to dif¬ 
fuse his profound leaiTLing of Japanese 
classjcaj literature to the general masses in 
a period of iranaitlon from the medieval to 
the modem age. Viewing the rbe of 
tradem who would repreAent the newly 
dawning ent^ he rec^Jitimended haikai poenui 
(the word haikai originally meant comi¬ 
cality > as aa introductloa Lo hard and faat 
and ren^a. 

Waka, however, remained to be ton "'aca¬ 
demic'' to the general masses. With the 
advent of the Genroku Period. Toda Mosul 
(1€2£>-1T0G) advocated free composition of 
verses by ignoring all tradilioimJ rules* 
Buddhist prieat Keichu i 1640--1701 u Ka- 
da-no-AzumamarD (1GB9-173G} and Kamo- 
no-Mabuchi {16&7-1769). aa alated ia “In¬ 
troduction.” found principle# of new-styl^ 
in and opposed the tradi¬ 

tion of Bhink^kfH Wokmhv- They were 


moved by the free and unreatritted expres¬ 
sion of human aentimeaU made by Maoyick 
Shu poeta. 

Murata Hammi 0746-1^111 and Mot^j^ 
ori Norlnnga ( 1730-1801L lioth followers 
of Kumo-no-Mabuchi, made a new interpre¬ 
tation of Kokin Wakmha and Skinkokin 
respectivelyp and discovered in 
them a new and rehned sense of beauty. 

Meanwhile. Tayas u Munetuke 
1771- developed bis theory mainly from 
3fany^Aa. Oaawa Roan <1723-1301 3 op> 
posed teehnicaJism and advocated instead 
expression of deep emotions in a simple and 
clenrcut way. Ifia attitude on poetry was 
upheld by Kagawa Kagekl U76S-1S43>. 
Kagawa tried, on the basis of Roan's theory, 
to create harmony between the meaning and 
rythm of the song. Called the keien school 
of poetry* hl5 advocacy was supported by 
many people and waa i^ried over even to 
the Meiji Era. 

Ecaldea these poets, Buddhist priest cal¬ 
led Rydkan 11757-1831), Tachibana Akemi 
H or Ide Akemi f i 1812^1868 ) . Hiruga MoIch 
yoshi f iaOO“I865 -i and 6kuma Kotomlchi 
^ 1703—1863 J displayed spectacular poetical 
activities. 

lYnfra became comparatively popular In 
recent timas, but it could not become a form 
of the so-called tradesmen's literature. 
Winning popularity as the tradesmen's 
literature was frytU'a which made free and 
simple expression of things'^ on the baeU of 
the form of tanka (6, T, S. 7, 7s, Kgoit# or 
comic and satirical poems had been com* 
posed even In the days of ManyoAhU, but it 
wan down in the Genroku Em that they 
came to be written by profesalonal tradeu- 
men-poets as a form of literature. 

They prospered first in the Kyoto-Osaka 
district but later enjoyed popularity in Edo^ 
They reached their peak of fame from the 
end of the isth to the beginning of the 
13th centurj^ The moat prominent com¬ 
poser of was Yomono Akata (Bho- 

kusanjin or 6ta Nnmpo) (174B-1S23>, He 
wag also 1 ( 110^11 as a good author of sharr- 
hon and 

MeanwhiJOp no rmga which was 

^tabllshod by Yarnitzaki Sokan and others 
ia the later days of the medieval age gained 
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popularity at a rapid pace with the ap¬ 
pearance of Mfltsunaga Teitoku in Hie early 
days of the Edo Period. It wait ill those 
day^ that ftni'Arct! wo rema came to he called 
merely haikci. 

Howevcri haikai composed by Teitoku. and 
hia foUowera proved to be a mere word pUy. 
their comicality tended to be too ‘^intellec¬ 
tual” add finally sounded monotonmia, TeU 
toku and hie followera established new hai- 
kitj rules, hut these rules were no Icsa com¬ 
plicated than those for 

Such a trend gave rise to the soH::alled 
daniin school of which called for 

composition of haikui freely from the stand¬ 
point of the man-on-lhe-atreeu Thin school 
of a I fern' Was developed by Nishiyatoa 
Sold (]605-'1^2) and hia group. 

The Danrin School of /faiA:oi however, saon 
came under tritkism of a number of 
honest" poets because danrJn poetSp in 
their persait of originality, cotnpoied es- 
iremoly odd and whimsical poems. Among 
Lhoije criticizing the dan rin School were 
KamiJIma Oiiitsura (1661-1738} nird Ma¬ 
tsuo Basho tl644--i694 K 

Bashd opened up his own land of ftaijtai 
and reformed the traditional haikai com¬ 
pletely. He took in the senae of mhi of the 
elegant simplicity of the medieval age Into 
his works. This new style of Basho's 
poetry ia called aAo/fi. 

Basho had many prominent deciples under 
him. such as Kikaku, ftansctSLii Kyorai. 
Jbsot Shikb and Kyoroku. 

The flhofu style, howwer, gradually last 
popniarity after Bashd^s death and remain¬ 
ed neglected until Sumi Taigi il709i and 
Yosa Boson 1 1716-1783) worked for its 
recovery. 

Taigi was good at cctuposizig poems de¬ 
picting human affairs hut was no match for 
Husnu. BusonV poems giving a pictures¬ 
que deKcription of things defied all com- 
parisan. 

After Taigi and Bufion, Aaitai again rol* 
led dcwvnhilL Only Kohaya-whi Issa 11763- 
J827 1 made his name in this field of litera^ 
ture. 

The form of prf^try which should be toen- 
tionod here together w^ith haikai is jti^nryw 
which gradually came in vf»gue from around 
the Genroku Era* 


A a explained in the foregoing page^t 
tanka has a iy7hm of 5, T. 5^ 7, 7 syllables 
add IhB first ByllHbleB of 5, 7. 5 b calbi 
or the upper hemistich and the 
last syllables of 7* 7 sfttwo-no'fcw or the lowef 
hcmbticiu U had been practiced aince loug^ 
a^o to oomposc a/ijoio-wo-Afti first and tbetr 
to make Jtami'itO'fri* that would match the 
former. 

Id the middle of the Idth ceotiity, a tanka 
poet iiamed Kara] Senr>'0 11718-17901 
made a number of sfci*>«o-jio-ktt ^one and 
sought public contributions of Ifflfwi-wo-lttt. 
He cho«e intereating works from tanlM 
pooma thus completed and publiahed it in 
a book entitled Afoakii AitfOae in 1757. 

la 1765, he extracted from this book only 
looii-ito-l'a which expressed a complete 
meauinfF and published in a book form. 

This is the first section of the HotTu- 
YaTMvidttnt. Tin lasa when the publica* 
tion was banned by the Tokn^awa shoifutt" 
ate 167 books were published. 

By applyitiff the rule of 5.7.5. but di^ 
re^ardin^ other rigid rules seitrpM tsatiri- 
cal poems} were wTitten in a freer spirit 
and with humour. This became popular 
amoni; the masses during the Edo Bra. 
Matsuo Basho (1644-1694 > 

Bom to a low-class warrior’s family he 
quit his job at the age of 28 and began 
a maming life which continued for 6 years. 
In 1672 he published the Kai-Ooi which is 
II collection of poems written by 37 poet* 
with comments by Bashb. The poenu were 
written with words then commanly used 
and reflected dissipated feeling* of the age- 
In 168(1 he settled down in the Bofilm-art, 
a cottage in Fukaguw'a in the downtown 
area of Tokyo and made his living by teach¬ 
ing Aaiftai (seven syllnbled verse). Grad¬ 
ually he gave up the superficial stylo of the 
Banrin School of haikti poetiy and began 
to show elegant simplicity in his work. 

In search of n new plate he went on 
fretiuent trips in <|(3fiaiice of hardships. 
During hi* trip he wrote many poema, the 
outstanding of which is Oku-tithHoBomicM, 
a famed account of hU trip. This was 
Uoinpl^tcfi in 16D4. 

UnsutUfled with simple serenity which 
ts tidied 9 td» in Japanese he made efforts 
to find art in the Edo popular customs. 
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TLe n«w style tfcnetftlly knoii'ci as Shdfu, 
became adbped m the poetit style in iater 
years. His disciples boaks on Basho's 

peptic prlDClpii^. They were 5anzo9hi, 
Ky&mitho and Haikai »^ond6r 
YqEwi Buaon < 1716-1 TSS j 

His pen narne was Yahantei. He tkoe 
bqrn some where near OFuika. At SO he went 
on a roamJaj; trip and upp-n arriving in 
Edo he took up the study of haikai. While 
on trip he studied painting, but arriving 
in Kyoto in 17&7 he concentrated on creat¬ 
ing n new dtyle of h^iikuL 
KobayashI Issa rL763—1827i 

Bom in Xagann Prefecture he Wiis un¬ 
able to get along with hi:! fitep-mather and 
left hotne at the age of 14 to come lo Tokyo 
w'here he SiiJTered from poverty. As he 
was brought up in privations and poverty 
as son of 8 poor farmer his poemia reflected 
his eacperiences. 

I>raffin. fconsult chapters on drama and 
mujjici Representing the drama of Ehe 
Edo Era /drtm t ball ad i and kahukt must 
be enumemtecL 

The beginning of jorjiri can be traced 
back to the middle of the Muromachi Era 
O582-1 DOT i. Accompaitled by btifa. a kind 
of lute, (consult chapter on music) strolling 
minstrels told stories. During the Eiroku 
Era (15&8-1 h^ 67) the bhea was replaced by 
Bhamism (consult chapter on. miiaic). Since 
then this type of story-telling had developed 
as S^ruri by adopting new tunes. To this 
joruri the puppet manipulation vrm com¬ 
bined resulting in the creatiqn of puppet 
shows. 

Generally speaking /drwri meana the 
acrlpt used in puppet plays, which Is r^ad 
with special tune?. 

The /orwri further assumed dramatic 
character tturnks to Takeuioto Gidayu 
(1651-1714 j noted slory-tejJer bom In O- 
saka, and Chikamatsu Monzaemon, il653- 
1724) composer. Since this time the nar¬ 
rative i'ornrf began to be called the old jura* 
ri to distinguish it from the new Jomni in- 
vented by Takemoto and Chikamatsu^ The 
latter is often called the modem jdrun. 

The foruri which was hitherto made up 
of religious storieH and narrationa eulogiz¬ 
ing the brave ichtevvments of warriors 


began to asf^ume a different character. 
Chikainat^u in 1703 wrote nbout the tragic 
\oye of a young employee of a buajnasa 
firm and a pri>3tjtutc. In the end the couple 
committed double-suicide in a forest known 
as Sonezaklr hence the atoiy w^as called 
Somzaki Shmju «double suicEde in Sone- 
2akl K The [larratian depicted the tragic 
fate of merchajits who suJTercd in the 
feudal I Stic society where the sense of duty 
collided with human feelings. 

This kind of story based on the life of 
merchants vras called as against 

historic stories. The aen^iTioiio became 
popular not only with the puppet plays but 
with Kabuki plays. 

The itinpyo jdrnri i puppet plays per¬ 
formed with the aceompanimont of furtm) 
enloyed popularity during 1720-1760. How¬ 
ever, the juTitri gradually lost poul- 

larity, Today it is being performed Giily 
at the Banraku Theater in Osaka. Follow¬ 
ing ChIkninaUu only 2 compnsters^ Ki-no 
Kflion i 1663—17421 and Takedn Izuzno 
^ 1691-17561 were outstanding. 

The kabuki was origiimted in the 16th 
century by a woman called Qkuni who per¬ 
formed siinple dances. Later hi 1664 2 or 
3 acts with dialogues begun tu be pat on. 
At the same time Bcripts and stage setting 
were studied. 

During the Genroku Era n6aB-I702l the 
Kabuki theater showed a considemble pro¬ 
gress. The plays written by Chikamatsu 
ci!mtrlbuted greatly to this progress. Mean- 
while, ihe great masterpieces of j^wn 
were adopted to kabnki with the result that 
the Jfiritnf and developed by influence 
ing each ether. 

The romantic and bombaatia tendency of 
kabuki wasi replaced by more realistic and 
lighter ezpreasiona thanks to such play¬ 
wrights as Namiki Cohel 11747-1802) and 
Safcuradrt Jiauke (1734-18061. Through the 
influence of Tsuruya NamlKiku IV il76S- 
1808 J cind Kawatake Shinahlehi r later re¬ 
named Kawntake hloktiami) (1755^1320) 
the scHraJled kiztwarned which depicted the 
uustomji of Edo developed. This drania re¬ 
flected the unwhclesotne socinJ conditions of 
the latter pan of the Edo Era. 2eniatiatitil 
scenes presenting deteriomtfon of scKrial 
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such as murdcw, Intfmidations 
anti love-making were emphasiMd, 

The Meijl Restoration took place in 1868, 

After 1888 JVobnfci was impnived. 

Chlkamatsa Monzaemoa (1C53-1724). 
writer of joritri and plays for fcnlntft** Born 
in a warrior’s family he took up foruri and 
kabuhi which were regarded as arts of the 
tnasaes^ at the age of 26 or 26. First he 
wrote ko’jdruri (old joniri>. Influenced 
by Shussc Kagekiyo. 1686 he departed from 
the fco->6niri written in a narrative style 
and created the ahin-jSruri, During his 
lifetime he wrote atwut m /druri and 36 
plays for fcoha/ti. 

Present Ages {Meiji, Taisko aatd 
ShoivQ. 6ras) f^t^m the vtiddle 
19th e€7itury to the middle 20th 
century 

Outline. The hJatery of iapan made a 
ifrcat chuisge with the Sleiji Kestoration in 
186S, Japan broke away from the feudal* 
Jjitic national structure and began to start 
anew as a mndern nation. Though Japan 
was unable to adopt the itiodem natural 
structurtp the same as in Europe, it eatinot 
be denied that the comitry adopted prinet- 
plea of freedom and humanism in thoughta 
and demoeriiey, and parliamentary proce¬ 
dure In politics and capitalism in state 
economy. 

In political, economic, social and cultural 
.spheres Japan has a ipixlum of thinir^ old 
and modem. Particularly in culture and 
arts the mlxtufe or merger of traditionai 
things with modem things is conspicuous. 
This fact gives a special color to the modem 
Japanese culture and arts. 

For the sake of eonvenience the progrm 
of Japanese literature can be divided into 
4 periods. The years between 1B7IK1905 
can be called the former period, between 
IUD&-1925 the middle period, (rom then to 
the end of World War 11 the latter period 
end the years after the war to date, con¬ 
temporary. 

For the flrat 20 years of the former 
period efTorta were exerted to discard every¬ 
thing feudaHatic and gain an equal position 
with foreign conntrka. The people^a inter¬ 


est was concentrated on the modemicAtlon 
and rationalisatinn of politics and science 

while literature and arte were pushed in 
the background. For the fliist 16 yeara 
there were only a few low-level recreation 
works, mdlnuefttary of the Edo ]:>ra.^ 

Since 1878 tranfilated novela which intro¬ 
duced the foreign things into Ja^ti and 
political tiovelft propagating the rights of 
the people, begun to be published (coaault 
the hiatory section I* After 1882 con^ 
clousness of modem literature became evi- 

dent- . ii. * 

However, the conditions in Japan at that 

time were not so modernised ^ to help the 
progress of such literature with the roBiilt 
that the new literary trend did not maturc- 
Instead the Kenyusha literacy movement 
came to the fore. In this tnoveincnt the 
writeta resorted to realiatic description of 
details expreiiBing modem conception of 
humanity and the world. 

On the other hand around 1896 the young 
people who became conscious of themselves 
and realiwd the need for respect for human 
beings, began to advocate romantic litera¬ 
ture. However, nothing outstanding In 
romantic literature was published encept in 
poetry. 

The literature of the middle period start¬ 
ed with nattiraliam. Following the Ruaao- 
Japanese War in 1964-5 Japan's capital¬ 
ism based on the pre-modern cottage In¬ 
dustries, expanded into large-scale ind^- 
tfies. Gradually Japan’s large industries 
developed. The people's vision expanded to 
the world and atrong individoaliam and 
realism influenced the feudalistic conven- 
Lionaiism and morals. Reflecting the social 
situation in which realism was in demand 
the .lapanese literature onderwent chnngea 
from naturalism, to neo-romanticism, neo- 
ideals ro and neo-realism. Thus the middle 
period was marked with changes from one 
after another. 

The literature of the latter period started 
in 1935 with the a Ain kankaku-ha r new per- 
eeptionist school». By this time naturalism 
which respected inevitability and objectivi¬ 
ty became stagnated, because the writers 
of this flchool only depicted their own direct 
experiences. 
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The new «choolp Uierefore^ opposed to 
such lencSency, pUced importaiicc on ctua- 

tingcncy niid tried to ^rasp the innermost 
truth of thinjHi through intuition. Thin was 
a «ort of modemietn. Objecting to the pro* 
letnnan literature which stressed the ioi- 
portance of contents and gave priority to 
politics, this perceptionist school advocated 
the art-for^rt's sake. 

The latter period was marked vtlth 3 
different elements, naiaely those who in¬ 
herited the atj'le of the middJe period, those 
of the moderaintic group who were not 
satisfied wUh the naturalistic literary con¬ 
ception though they beloBged to the art 
for the art’s sake school and those adhered 
to the proletarian literature. This tendency 
continued till 1933. 

After 1931 when the Uanchurian Incid¬ 
ent occurred the prolctariati literature was 
suppressed due to the ultra-nationalistic 
policy operated by the military authorities. 
At the same time those who boJemged to 
the art for art’s sake school and the others 
who advocated mnderaism felt the danger 
of usurpation of freedom and planned to 
form n joint front to protect themselves. 

However, with the outbreak of the China 
Incident in Ifl-IT all kinds of literature were 
pushed behind by the militaristic policy by 
which the country was driven to the war. 

Prose, The main flow of Japanese mod¬ 
em literature is found in prose, particularly 
in nnvels. For a short while after the 18GS 
restoration the same Fda literature contin¬ 
ued though with changes in subject matters. 
A.s rcaprintentative literary men of this age 
there were Kanagaki Rnbun (1329-1894 1 
and Aeba Kusoii i lBfi|i-l922j. 

After 1873 trauslations of English, 
French and Russian literarj* works came 
into prominence. Those translations intro¬ 
duced the conditions of the Western coun¬ 
tries and showed to the Japanese people 
the Weatem literature and arts. Such 
transIatiuiiB had much to do with the en¬ 
lightenment of the people. The works by 
Jules Verne, of France, author of "Le Tour 
du Monde on fiO Jours”, John Suoyan, 
author of Pilgrim's Progress, latrd Lyton, 
Scott, Rumas, Boccaccio anil Sbakeapeare 
were introduced to Japan, Representatives 
of the political novels w'cre Kfikokn Ridan 


I Anecdotes of StateamanshipJ written by 
V^o Ryokei 11850-1931! and KnyiJi-no* 
Kiflu (Unexpected Meeting of » Beautifn] 
Laiiy > written by Shlba Shiro 1 1853-19221. 

In the above-mentioned works no modem 
titerary enneciousness am be detected. The 
modern sense in novels first became evident 
in the SAdsetea SAincai (RHsence of 
Novels I written by Tsubouehi Shoyd 1 1859- 
1935;'. The Ukigtimo > Floating ciouds) 
published in 1897-1889 by Futabatei Shi- 
mei i.l8|>4-1909,i was writtea, in aware 
of modern novels. However, the public 
preferred the works in which the atmoa- 
pbere of elegance which was the artistic 
conception of the Edu Era, was prevalent. 
They liked the works by member of the 
Kenyusha literary school and those of Koda 
Rohan ■' 1867-1947), who wrote Co/il-«o- 
To. 'Five-Storied Pagoda) In 1832, This 
Work also represented the elegance valued 
in the Edo Era. 

Around 1890 Morj Rgai published novels 
according to the modem romaDtieism. He 
differed from the members of the Keayu- 
®(^hslanding of whom was Osaki 
Kbyo \ 1876-1903), ©r Rohan who maintain¬ 
ed the color of the Edo literature or Shitnel 
who was a reailatic novelist. At the same 
time Higochi Ichiyo rl872-t896>, wrote 
TetkekaroAe and .Vigon's Jn which she ex¬ 
pounded the feeling of abandonment and 
lyricism, in full consclonsness of the wo¬ 
men's hapless position, 

Japan was engaged in Ihe Sino-Japanese 
\Ur during 1894-5, This war influenced 
Japan’s democracy. The subject matters 
which were taken from the feudnJisttc ele¬ 
ments came to be regarded a., worthless 
though such constituted the foundation of 
R«y6 and Rohan’s liteiwry work. From 
among the Kenyiisha schonl many began 
to write flijont the situation which was full 
of contradictions and tragic life of the 
fwople. Hirotsu Ryfiro il«62-lD2Gi, Izunil 
Kyoka 1 1873-13391, Oguri Ftiyo 71875- 
13261 and nther members of the Kenvusha 
bcbool and Kosugi Tengai 1 1866-19531 be- 
onged to the latter group of writers though 
<»ugl did not lieking to the KenyOsha 
School. Be was greatly influenced by Zola, 
French novelist and wr«>te descriptive 
novels. 
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The works of th^ above^^rlontion«^d can¬ 
not be said as beloiiSfinsr to modem litera- 
iujte^ because they indndcd a niinsb^r of un¬ 
realistic actions iuid their conception of 
human beings was stewsotrped. Farther- 
taore^ the writers showed too much Lntoreat 
In the events. 

The social conditian which turned even 
the members of the Kenyusha School to¬ 
ward realisffl naturally produced radical 
youths. In the Btinaaku-kni magarjoe 
which waft ft rat published In 1S93 Kitamu- 
raTdkoku. a868-l894> and Sbimaaaki To- 
BOUp and ethers who belonged to the achool 
of romantJcism demanded loudly the spirU 
tual emancipation of hunum beings. This 
outcry w™ not accepted by the public. 

Around 1901 Takayatim Chogj’u,J ISTl- 
1902> and others recognised the meaning of 
phyTsiological life aod advocated sensual 
freedom. This Literary tendency affected 
the young people* but was bitterly criticised 
by the public with the result that it did 
not have a chance to develop^ 

Such advocacy if pul into practice would 
have caused tragedies in the Japanese soci¬ 
ety of those days. Ae a result the people 
began to embrace in their hearts a wish 
lor human liberation while confronted with 
the realities of lifcL Such people and the 
Kenyusha School which assumed a tenden¬ 
cy toward realism formed the beginnlfig of 
the Utratnre of realism during 1907-1910- 

XaturalLsm in Japanese literature was 
not as endorced by science as that of 
France. TheteforeH emphasis was placed 
on the dcBcrlptioE of one"* experiences as 
they were. It lacked social-eonaciqusness 
and the scale w'AS smaU* too. Due to nver^ 
estimation of daily things the Uterature 
degraded to mannerism and triviaJism. 
However, In the modem Japanese litera-^ 
turn* for the first time, realities in life were 
taken up as ihe goal of literary search and 
the method of description begun to be 
discussedr 

The repreaentaiive pubUcations and wri- 
tera of this era follow: Shimxi&akl Tosoa 
< 1872-19451)^ author of Htikai (Destruc¬ 
tion)^ /e i HoiiBe), Sfiinxei (New^ Life), 
(Before Dawnl and others; Ta- 
yama Katai C1871-1930), author of Futm 


1 Bedding)* 5ei lUfe)* Tsuma iWifel; 
Tokuda Shiisei as? 1-1948), author of 
A*kiatf? (FnobprmU), (Molds, Tu- 

dam (ErosionIfc Arakum (Tough Woman), 
Shuknsu (Epitome of Life): Masamune 
Hakucho 1 1979—>, author of Dokat (To 
WhereDorn NinffyQ (Mud DolDr Iripe- 
no-Hotori iBy the Inlet]* Ushibe^n-no- 
Ntoi (SmeU in Cow Pens; Iwano Homei 
iTS73^1920Jh author of Tandeki (Indul¬ 
gence) and many elhers indudlag literary 
commeatsH The noted theorist ivas Shima- 
mura Hogetsu i 1871-1018). 

While the writers who advocated natura¬ 
lism attempted to reproduce renlLty ia 
novelsp but Nataumc Sd^eki established a 
world of novels outride the r&al life and in 
that world of novels he attempted tn search 
for the real character of egoiam of humaii 
beingf^. From Natsume'a w^iy gf thinking 
arose the Sbirakaba School, Members of 
this school tried to get away from the skep¬ 
tical and pesaimistic way of thinking and 
ftnd the will power of human beings and 
Instifict for improvement. Members of 
this school pubUflhed the Shirak<xba firat 
Issue in 1919, They were wekoined as hav^ 
ing revived humanism and importance of 
majn. 

Prominent smang them were Musliak&ii 
Simeatsu <l885“i and Shiga Naoya 
ilS83 —K The latter wa« said to hold 
the grasping power and lo the cote he is 
primly self-^sonsoious and laid a foundation 
for psychological novels. Others Include 
ArishJma Takeo (1878-1923). author of 
Arti Onna (Certain Woman). He showed 
volume in his w^riting^ which ia generally 
lacking in Japanese nuthors; and SHtomi 
Ton USBS—> and Xagayo Ynfthio 
[ 1882 —). 

MushakojI SaneatHU who wais a central 
figure of this school showed a tendency to 
forget the real things and fiy away In the 
Idealistic world. The public began to he 
dissatisfied with this tendency and as a 
result the new realism began to appear 
around 1915. 

Members of the Shimkaba School were 
called the ueo-idealists. On the other hand 
efforts were made by aome to get away from 
idouUsm and also from the skepticism and 
ennui of naturalism. They were called nco 
romantists. the moat prominent of whom is^ 
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Tanlsaki Junichiro^ Nagal KafUp ilS79 —}. 
The latter was ipHuenced by the French 
wnteTg Zola and after hAvlti^ toured around 
the United States and France he became 
active as writer of uecHrotnatiticisfiL He has 
more Idea^t than Taalzakj^ hut he inve up 
hid thoughtful inclination and aa^umcd a 
pose as pleasure-seeking and esthetic writer. 
So doing he challenged frivolity of his age. 
His representative works include Ude K^ra- 
bg i Trial of Skill Against Others > 

Ma-/l (Before and After Lhc Ramy 

Season! and BaAririn which he 
dealt with the love affairs of a wait ness. 
This love atory la about an affair between a 
woman at a den in Sumida area of down¬ 
town Tokyo and a londy old man. In this 
novel KafO depicted the naive feelings of 
a woman at the den. 

Members of the school of neo-tealisTn 
tried to see realities from the back while 
those of the school of oaturaham grasped 
realities from the front Among the out- 
atiinding writers were KikuchJ Hiroshi 
11863-lfi‘4S}^ who bad strong Intellectual 
quality and wrote many short novelsH From 
about 1^20 he began to write popular novels. 
Another ia Akutagawa Ryunosuke. Though 
not m Intellectual as these above-mentioned 
there were other authorB who tried to gras^p 
the complesdty of human nature intellec¬ 
tually an d esihetically, namely Sato Ha mo 
11392—)p tJno Kojl (1391.—)* Himtsu Ka- 
xuci (1931—>, Yamamoto Yuio ri387—i, 
Kaaai Zenzd (1333^1928 > and Muroo Sa- 
IbuI (13311— 

After 1904 Kinoshita Shdk^ and others 
wrote soclaiistk novels, but after 1917 
fkiugi Sakae {1913-1923L anarchist and 
others began to advocate the art for the 
masses and in 1921 the Tanc;nai^ Hito 
(Sower) was issued to propagate the soci¬ 
alistic literature. Gmdually the HociaUstic 
literature developed into the prolctarlafi 
literature movement. The Tonraia^'w Hil4> 
wna di^contlnoed in 1923 and in the follow¬ 
ing year the Ruwgr? ^eiwfen (literary 
Front) was published. A group of prole¬ 
tarian writers and critics w&s organised 
This group disbanded and riM>rganized over 
And over again till it became reorganised 
into NAPF, The NAPF made up of com¬ 


munist elements published tWar 

Fiagk while the sociaJiBt elements published 
the Uterarj' Front which later renamed as 
BitHicn (literary Warj- Thus the soci¬ 
alist and communist elcmenU w'cre dividedK 

Among the representative theorists were 
Hirabayaahi Hatannosuke (1392-1931! of 
the Sower, Aoiio SuekkhI ( 1899 — } of the 
Literary* Front and Kurahara Kurchito 
(1929—r of NAPF 

Among the wrltore ^vere Maedngawn 
Kbichiro (1834—j* llayama Voshiki (1394- 
1945Ip Satamura Kimb (1902-1944HI- 
rabayash! Taiko (1005—who all belong 
to the Literary Front. Hay ash! Fusao 
(1903—Takisda Rintarb* Moray ama 
Tomoyoahi (1001—Miyamoto Yuriko 
(1899-1951 Sp FuHmofl Seikichi (1892—^p 
Nakano Shigeharu (1992—> all belonged 
to KAPF. Iq the NAPF Tokunaga Sunao 
(1899-1958) and Kobayashl Takiji (1903- 
1933 »p author of Sen (Crab-Pack¬ 

ing Vessel), are the best known ns prole¬ 
tarian writers. 

As above-mentioned the proletarian liter¬ 
ature which was at its peak In the early 
Shown Era, advmiccd into journaHsm, thus 
threatening the authors of the art-for-art'a 
sake BchooL Those who belonged to the 
latter school thereupon^ banded together to 
hght against the proletarian writers. 

The art-for-art*a sake achool merged aa 
Jnoderniflin, Ai the beginning it was Nen 
PercepiJonist Schoed as af ore-men tinned. 
The proletarians defended maidialiatic 
dialecticp objecting to the out look on the 
world according to the 19th century natural 
science^ but as Uterar^^ means they followed 
realism of the I9th century. 

The Neo Perception 1st School denied the 
political character of the proletarian litera¬ 
ture as well as the I9th century reollam 
which depicted realities from outside and 
relied upon intultian. Members of this 
school showed frcHhnefts In description 
handling the life In big cities, the fact 
which Was a rarity in those daye. 

The representative writer# of the Neo 
Percoptionits School were Yokomitau Toahi- 
kazu 11898—1947), and KAwabata Yasuna- 
ri. Lntcr 32 writers of modernism school 
organized a club, among whum T^unekawa 
Akira iNaruso Masakatsu) was the out- 
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stspdinff th^rUt and Ryutanjl Y&. Nftka- 
muftt Musalsiuie <, 1901—tp PtiiwbBflltl S^i* 
11904—Kuno Toyohikiu Jbuse Ma- 
soji (1851— >, Ab« Tomoji '1903 — ), Horl 
Tatisuo '1904-1958), were propiineDt. 

(t 8eetn» rather strange that Kamura Iso- 
ta » 1897-199;U, who succeeded in style Ka¬ 
sai Z&nzo who was active in the middle 
period, belonged to thi« echooL He became 
famed because of his autobiographical 
novels. 

The .Tapanese Governirienl suppressed the 
proletarian literature while using pressure 
against modernism on the reason that it 
lacked loyalty to the country. Hereupon, 
the men of letters banded together in their 
effort to protect humantem as mentioned be¬ 
fore:. The puhlication Of Bunffaku Kai 
< Literary World) in 1938 and Kodo (Ac- 
tionv was the outcome of their efforta. 
Among those who became active around 
this time were ito Hitoshi ( 1905—}, Oka- 
moto Kanuko . 1999-1939 s, lahikawa Ta- 
t.<iuii5 (1905— >, Ishiraka Yojird (1990—i, 
Niwa Fumio (1904 —}, Shimagi Kensaku 
(I903~1946i. Takami Jun (1907 —), Da- 
zai Daamn il909-194fti, Ho^vever, the 
intenslflcation of the war gradnahy sup¬ 
pressed all literary activities and many 
writers were commandeered to follow the 
army to the front and during this time 
many war literary works were published, 
but except those written by Hino Ashihei 
l 1907 —), Satomura Kinzo and tshihawa 
Tatsuzov there was nothing outstanding. 

A few classical lilerart' works which be¬ 
came recognized after hia death were writ¬ 
ten by Kakajima Atsusht (1909—1942). 
They are worth mentioning, 

Such literary critics as Ikuta Choke 
Ka takami Tea gen, and Kabayaahi Hideu 
were also active around this period. 
Kciiijfii$hv : 

This was a group of literary men orgniiiz- 
ed in 1935 with a membership made up of 
Ozaki Koyo, Yamada BinyA, Iwaya Saxa- 
nami. Kawakami Bizan, HiroLsu Ryhro. 
They also pubJiahed a magazine called Gartt- 
kula Iftinko (Miscellaneous Library), 
Later Izumi Ky5ka, Magai Kafu, Ogurl 
Fuyo and Tokuda Shusei Joined this group. 
Mori Ogai (1552-19221: 
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He was an army surgeon and later be¬ 
came a surgeon general Thus, he had a 
peculiar background. During 1894-1888 
he studied in Germany and upon hLs return 
started writing noveK comments and poelry 
from the standpoint of idealiam and roman¬ 
ticism, Later he wrote “Resignation" 
which i* a collection of historial novels and 
legmula. He is called the Japanese version 
of Goethe, 

Natsume Sdseki <1867-1916)5 

Around 1995 he tried to build up an ideal 
of life in novels transcending the reality of 
life. This is apparent in Wagakoi-iffa^f- 
kodfuru U am a Cat). Later he started a 
research in the egoism of human beings. 
On this line he wrote many hooks, but the 
best known are Sorckara (Hereafter). .Von 
(Gate). Kokoro iHcart), and MfrAfkasa 
(Loitering), 

Tanizaki Junichiro <1886— 

He is well-known as writer of the es¬ 
thetic school. Representative worts are 
Shisei (Tatooing), TndrfrS .WaaAi (Some 
Prefer Nettles i YMti (MakJoka 

Sisters) and JCapi (Key), 

Akutegawa Rynnosoke (1893-1927) : 

His muflterpipcea are Jfaeliowioa, Harm 
(NooC and Kappa (Water Imps). 

Kawabata Yasunarl <1899—): 

Hia outstanding works are Isti-na^dori- 
ko (Dancer in Izu), KinfSi (Birds and 
Beastei, Yiikigufli (Snow Country). Sen- 
bararu (Thousand Cranes) and Yomono 
Oto (Sound in Mountain). 

Poetry, Li poetry there are taafca 
(verse of 31 syllables), Aaifcu fB.7.5» and 
xAiflfaieAi (Jung poems< introduced In 1882. 
The inoiit modern is long poetry, it 
first regularly followed the rule of stanzas 
(consult the section for lyric poetry), but 
in 1907 freer style was adoptetL 

From 1890 to 1903 lyric poetry or roman¬ 
tic tsm was In vogue. Most outstanding in 
this period were Kitamura Tokoku, Shima- 
zaki Tfieon. Yosaao Tokkan (1873—1936), 
Tsuchil Bansui (1871-1952). Miyazaki 
Kcshoshl 11864-1022), Kawai Suimei 
1 1S74—t, Susukldn Kyukin 11S77-1945). 

For some years from 1904 symbolism was 
popular. Kambara Ariake il8T6-19B2» ^d 
Iwano Hfimei were outstanding. Symboliim 
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brought into Jnpan by Ueda Bin 
<1874^1916). 

Ill 1907 dun to Ihe influence af naturaliFm 
In other literary works colloiioial speech 
style was adopted to poetry by Kawaji Ryb- 
ka 

Around 1909 -Mthetic and symbuile pootns 
by Kitahnra Hakiishu (18S5-1942I and 
meditative symbolic poema by Hinatsu K6- 
noauke, were read widely- Also the sym¬ 
bolic pocma which gave vent to the sharp 
nuTves of Ka^iwara Sakutard il8S6-1942) 
and other lyrical poema by Sato Haruo and 
Muroo Saiaei appeared- 

On the other hand around 1902 poetry of 
aorialiam isvm composed by Kodama KagaL 
He was followed by Tomita Salka, Sbira¬ 
te ri Shogo, Momnta Soji and Katb Masao 
who wrote popular piiema around 1918. 

At the same time there were poets belong¬ 
ing to the Shirakaba School^ who eulogized 
huinanjflm. They were Taka mum Kotaro 
1 1883-1966 1 , Senke Motomaro 11SS8- 
1948) and Ozakt Kihachl 

induenced by the futurist school rep¬ 
resented in 1920 by HLrado Renkichip 
poema of Dadaism appeared. The ouUtaad- 
Ing of this achool were Tfluji Jun and 
Takahashi Shinkichi. 

Hagihara Kyojlro Kvrotc pocmei of de¬ 
structive character, influenced by anarch- 
Lsm- 

Those lA^ho belonged to the people’^s and 
Dadaism schooJs became proletarian poets. 
Among them Nakano Shigeharu was the 
nioflt prominent 

On the other hand Influenced by Horlgu- 
chi Daignku, interpreter of French poems^ 
poet^ nf artistic Inclination appeared in¬ 
troducing the Burrealbtic Eityle- They were 
Niahiwjiki Junzabnro- Miyoshi Tatsuji* 
Kitagawa Fuyuhiko, tlaruyama Ynkio, 
Kitazonu Katsne and Tnkenaka Ikn- 

Among the uhove-mentionod Fityuhiko 
wrote ideological poetry and Tatsuji turned 
towiLrd neoH^lassisism. Among those w'ho 
became outstanding from round 1925 were 
Kusana Sh impel. MiyaEa>va Kenji il8&6- 
1988) and Yamauokucht Baku. 

Around 1986 those w^bo were anti-prole¬ 
tarian and anti-surrealism banded together 
and puUtisheil the Shiki tFiiiir Seasons), 


period leak They developed the poetic at^^le 
in which sensitivity and intelltgence found 
harmony. They were Mfyoshi Tatauib 
Maruyama Kaoru, Tnchikawa Michio, 

On the other there wore those who com¬ 
pared satirical poems including Ogutna 
HIdeo, Tsuboi Shfgeharu and Knneko 
Mlt:3uhani. 

Though the main trend of the modern 
poetry was in favor of long poetry 
tradiiiciiiaj Japanese poetry, ^so influenced 
by the flow of the time indicated varied 
changes. The most protntnent was that in 
1926 the modem language poets organized, 
a group. Also some advocated the prole¬ 
tarian short poetr>\ 

However, generally ^peiiking the main 
trend of fawA'c wui^ along the line of the 
oiihodo^ style. Representative poets of 
this orthodox school were Sasaki Nahu- 
tsuna i |S28-lS91i, Kaneko Kunen <1876- 
1961', Onoe Saishii (1876-1956), those of 
the romantic Myojo School Including Yosa- 
no Tekkan 1878^1986), Yosano Akiko 
11878-1942 ^ Kubota Utsubo and yioshii 
Isamu. The school included thoHe of 
the AmragI group who idealized J/ongd- 
nhu, namely MasHoka Shiki (1867-1902), 

I to Sachio {1865-1913 s, Nagatauka Taka- 
shi { 1879-1915 1 who was known as author 
of a novel Twudti or Earth, Saito .\lokichL 
• 1^2-1958Shako Chokii (1887-1963) 

I his real name was Origuchi Shinobu) 
known for his studies of Japanese literature 
through folklore. 

Others were those who were influenced by 
naturalism including Wakayama Bokusul 
I .Maeda Yugiirc U88:i-195l), 

Toki Aika, who wrote tankn in 3 Hues and 
Tshikaw^ Takiiboku 1885-1912;. Ishika- 
Wfl critici.ied tiatiiraliam from the stand¬ 
point of prole la rLanlsKL 

Those who advocated poelry of modem 
Innguago iind proletarian short poetry w'cre 
Wfltanabe Jimz6 B.nd Ishibara Jun 11381- 
1947 L Maeda Yugure also denied the 
rhythm of 

tn kaikn the Hototogisu SchcH)! had he- 
come very popular since Masacka Shiki 
triticised the tradltioria! style by intrt^duc- 
ing the new style of depicting ruiture. Shi- 
ki was followed by Takahama KyoshL 
Against thin school Kawahlgashi Hekigod& 
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<1873-19^71 ejidtsrced the new tendency 
and wuii followed by Offiw&ra SeiHeflfliil* 
who even ignored the trnditiapnl &.7+5 p m 
rhjTne. 

Those who were unsfttUfied with the 
monotony of the tlototo^isu School began to 
launch a refortimtion movement around 
1325* Thifi new group wn# repi’csentcd by 
Hino Sojo, Miznhnra Shuonhi, and Ynma- 
gnchi SeiahL 

Drama. (cDnaiilt the aettion on draiim) 
Around 1^87 a movement to renovate kabu~ 
ki was started. Taubouehl Shoyfi wrote 
historical plays, but they eoyJd hardly be 
called inodem plaj^^r The writing of modem 
pi ay a began aronnd 1910 thmika to the in¬ 
fluence of natural:^!*! on Jupaiieae literature. 
Among those prominent were Yofihil Isamu, 
Kubota untaro, Akita Ujnku^ Nagatn 
Htdeti, Yamamoto Y"iasE5 and Tanizaki Jun¬ 
ichiro. 

Later in iDlo along with the ueo^reuliutic 
novels play writing became rampants Ki- 
kuchi Hlroshii Kunie Maaao^ Yamamoto 
YQzo, Osanai Kaoni, were active in this 
field. 

Around 1924 when the UtUc Taukiji 
Theater (consult the aection on drama> waa 
founded those who wrote the French-style 
playg of artistic trend apfieared including 
KLshida Kunio, Meanwhile the Little Tsu- 
kiji Theater concentrated on the perfn™- 
Anee of translated plays. 

After 1929 when the leftist plays became 
isopular. Fujimori SeikichiK Murayaiua 
Tomoyo^hl, Miyu^hi luro, Kubo Bakae and 
Hisaita EijirB beeume active. 

The playwrights who upheld the artistic 
trend were Kubota Mantaro and Kishida 
Kunio followed by Twatu Toyoo, Kamguchi 
Ichiro^ Tanaka ChikaOk and Mafupc Vutaka. 
They published excellent wurks+ 

Due to the outbreak of World War II uLI 
the dramatic activities declined and so did 
the writing of plays. 

Covlentim'arj/ 7vorkif {foUomng 
the close of World War H) 

Oullin«. With Jftp&n'^s deleat the social 
cofddltion ehanKed. Thins^ «uiiprej3^d dur- 
inir the Wnr came to the fore and on the 
•contrary thing* mJlitariatie and national- 
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tatie wt‘re all deuiedi. For Ja]wn thia is"®* 
u democratic re^'ol^tlod Ainee ihe 

Jleiji Restoration. 

Literary activities Ixxame animated to 
iiil the vacuum of !<» years. But the oc¬ 
cupation policy following Ihe Korean War 
in 1!)30 brought about a delicate induence 
on Japan resulting in the revival of con- 
sen ative elomenta. This tradency alaa waa 
reUected on literature. 

Prose. A new start in the field of 
novels was made with the revival and publi¬ 
cation of magaainea with miscellaneous 
HTticlea and iiteraiy magaainea. During 
lEtlS and 1946 nine outstanding literary 
magazines were cither republished or new- 
iy-published and more than 3 Soga 
t compilation of miacdlaiicous articles I 
made a debut, 

As novciiata such great masters as Nugai 
Kafu, Maaamune Hakucho, Tanizaki Jun¬ 
ichiro, Satoml Ton, Shiga Naoya and Uno 
Koji became active. They were followed 
by novelists of medium atanding including 
Ibuse Masuji, Kuwabata YasunarL Naka- 
yania Yoahibtde. 

On the other hand the former proletarian 
writers orgunized the Sew Japan Literary 
Society, They were Miyamoto Yurlko, 
UiralMiyaiihi Taiko and Toktini^a Sunao 
who eapreasfld their burning desire for the 
revival of human value in their works). 

Meanwhile, Odagiri Hideo, Hirano Ken, 
Honda Shugo, Ara Maaato, puhli-shed the 
“Modem Literature", a peri^ical. Those 
who were regarded as “aprie guerre'* 
wTitera joined this group iticludiog Soma 
Hiroshi, Shiina Kinzo, Takeda Taijuo, Mi- 
ehima YukiO and Umezaki Hamo. 

The apr&s guerre writers found themea 
in their search for euacntial human nature 
in egoism which appeared in the extreme 
coaditlon such as the war, Ooka Shobei. 
who was iulluenced by the cold attitude of 
Stendhal, wrote about human psychology of 
those on the front while Miahima Yukio 
who adopted the art-first attitude putdiahed 
esthetic wrltinga and Hotta Zene dealt with 
the post-war Japan and the people in the 
form of reports. 

Kojima Nobuo, Haaegawa Shirb, Yasuoka 
Shotaro, Shono Juwsd, Yoshlyuki Juunosu- 
ke. Endfi Shusaku and Sono Ayako are 
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HiDonif the new writer?* Their writiriffe 
mcwUy ahow technical dexterity. 

The latent i^rfteriji Lneiude iBhibarm Shia- 
taro who treated id his writinjE the juvenile 
d^inguency amonji po&t-war studenij. His 
naked deacrlptioii startled the readers. 
Another U Harada YasukOi authoress of 
/7a»^ (An Elegy), who can be likened to 
the yoUDflr French authoress* Francois Sa*^ 
jran. More than GCOgOtH) co^iieii have been 
sold. 

Beside^ the Bhove-mentioned there are 
Sakasruchi Ango, who exi^reased his rebeK 
UoD ag^ainat the old things, Oda Sakunosuke, 
Dazni Qsamu, Ishikawa Jun, Takami lun, 
Taniura TaijIrO, who etiiogized Bensuai 
literature, Inmiye Tomolchiro and I to Bito- 
Hhi* who advocated psychologka] litera¬ 
ture arciund 1S3(5. They nil wrote intel- 
lectuaJ articles* 

As autobiograpbical novel writers there 
are Kambayaabi Akatsukip Ozaki Kazuo, 
Kawasaki Cbdtard, TonoinurE Shigeru. 


As literary critics there are Nakamura 
Mltsuo, Yamamoto Keokichi^ Uaoi YoahlmL 
Hirano Ken and Odagiri Hideo, 

Poetry, Because of the social change 
tanka and Aiaiirti are on the decltoe.. How¬ 
ever* free poetty' Is widely writteDi Be^ 
aides the old poets there is a group called 
.Ar«?c/ii I Wasteland |) with Ayukawa Nobuo 
as a centra! figure. These poeta col^frooted 
with the reality of hardships are trying 
to Jove wJiat is real and mould themsdves 
conscientiously. 

Drama, frefer to Hie section on drama) 
WTieu Ifafiitfrt was criticised by the Occupa¬ 
tion authorities h^^ause of its fbudaHstic 
nature esrpectationa for the rise of new 
plays were great, bot pJsjT^Tjghts were not 
very active. 

Kiahida Kunio* Kaio Mkhio, Fukuda 
Tsuneari and Tanaka Chikao published 
their works^ As writers of folMore plays 
there are Kinoshita Junji* Mishima Yukio^ 
Miyo*hi Jur6 and Abe Kfibfi. 
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Outline History of Japanese Painting 


Archaic Period 

Japanese painting had Ita ongiu in the 
earthenware of the Stone Age* the waU 
paintings on the ancient tomba» and simple 
sketches of houses* animals^ dancera and 
hunters drawn un the earthenware and 
bjmnze wnras from the second to the fifth 
centuries. 

These are crude Une liraw'inga common to 
primitive poiatingm throughout the world, 
but their aimple, etraightforward expres¬ 


sion already gives us a glimpse of Japanese 
painting of today. 

Asuka Period 
(562-646 A.D,) 

The introduction of Buddhiam fmm Chi* 
na sparked a hrwin in building tcmpleSp and 
painting took on a new importance in the 
latter hnlf of the sixth ceniu_ry as decora- 
tious for the temples. 

Records show that the painter Pack Ka 
came to Japan from Pakche (Korea) in !SS8 
oud Dam Ching from Kokuryo (Korea) in 
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610. Ram Ching reporledly taught the Jar^- 
ancae how to imsltt djhh' Ibinch ink UMd for 
OHllijrraphy and painting 1 snd colored 
paints. 

Painting made eoaftpii^noun advancement 
during thU period along with the rise of 
Buddhism and came to be mentioned with 
increa^sing frequeficy In written records. 

In €04, leading naturalized Korean paint- 
trs were given official status by the Eni' 
peror in a tnt>ve to encourage their art nit ic 
ventures. It is believed they left behind 
n eonsidemble airtount of pajntings, bnt the 
Duly art workit of this period that rotnain 
today are the decomtive painting at the 
Boryuji Temple and an embroidery ivork 
preserved at the Cbuguji Nunnery. 

Paintings of two heavenly kings are 
drawn on rhe main door to the Tamamusbi 
tnbinct and of two Buddhist saints on the 
doors to the right and left. The back side 
of the doors features pnintinga of ftacred 
mountains. 

The front side of the pedestal for this 
cabinet features the painting of two 
diciples of Buddhat and the right and left 
sides feature paintings of atories based on 
Buddha'^fl life- These paint logs are drawn 
in red, green and yellow lecquer over a 
background of black locoiier. 

Their expresflions are objective and 
sttercotyped, but the stn^^kes vigorous* 
the delineation onreatricted, and the lines of 
the men depicted and their clothing are 
unbelievably mobile. The general outline 
of the paintings are eitremely fantastic. 
The paintings on the sides of the pedestal 
are famous hecatise they subtly merge Into 
II single scene events that took place at 
widely separated Intervals. 

Nara Period (710-794) 

Thin {icriod (rorrispohdj t* the T'ao® 
Period in ChinA, the gedden i>ra of Chinese 
culture. JupaD fictivclj’ imported culture 
from the Chinu Conthtent during this peri¬ 
od. and the influence was naturally felt in 
the realm of painting. Buddhist lutlntings 
also flowered in this periDd, but unlike the 
works of sculpture, very few survive today, 
Repre<sentative works of the early Mara 
Period are the wm]] paintings in Hdrypj) 
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Temple’s Main Hall. These paintings are 
drawn on 12 walls Inside the haU. The 
faiggeat four paintinga feature Buddha in 
the center and a group of disciples sur- 
lounding him. The four smaller paintings 
depict Buddha alone- 

These wall paintings reflect a superb 
techniiiue and a majestic hut detailed com¬ 
position. The faces of Buddha nnd his 
disciples wear a dignified, elegant eaepres- 
ftioo. 

The persona in the paintings are of ina 
same proportion, ami shades were used to 
give them the illusion of dimenaiooa. 

The style of the paintings are very much 
similar to the paintings found in the atone 
caves of India and show inflnencea of the 
techniitues of Central India and Southern 
Persia. These alien influences, however, 
are subtly blended Into a haimonious whole, 
a credit that ahouJd go to the great Chinese 
paidtem of the T ang Period who provided 
models to the Japanese paiotera. 

These valuable wall paintings were lost 
in a fire in lU-tS. fuU-sized color photo¬ 
graphs of the originals and intricate 
duplicates have been lireserved for poateri* 
ty. 

The Lady Tachlbaiia cabinet, also located 
in the Gold Hall of Uoryilji Temple, has 
a door that depicta the four heavenly kings 
in red and green against a blade lacQuer 
background. 

The pedestal for this cabinet features a 
lotus pond in red, green and white and 
the Buddhist disciples at prayer on the 
*idea. Those paintings bear a remarkable 
reaemblance to the paintings of JTorpu/i's 
walls. 

A painting of Prince Shfltoku formerly 
owned by the J?drj/ii/i and now by the Em¬ 
peror’s Family, uses Indian ink for outlines 
and the roinimum of paints for coloring. 
It shows a profound regard for the ancient 
style of the T’ang painting*. 

Theorifitt have been advanced that this 
painting Is a duplicate, but e'en if it were 
80 , It Is an estreniely well done duplicate 
and an invaluable material for studying the 
trends of paintings of this period. 

There are verj' few paintings left of the 
latter half of the Nam Period. One of the 
rare Buddhist paintings of this era that 
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auriive today ia that of the heavenly gfocl- 
Kichijdlcn owned by the Yakusliijl 
Temple. Thin Ia a very mtricMite painting 
drawn on silk with red, green* blue, purple 
and gold paint 

The gaddesA la standing slightly obliquely 
anti wearing loose, wdtid-bluwn gannenU. 
Her rouad genauoua faea and choice of 
clothes reflect the tastes of the pobliity oC 
the Nara Period. 

The facee of a aeries of beauties drawn 
on a screen of thb era now possessed by 
the ShMmTi bear close resemblance to the 
egression worn by Ki^hij^ten and also to 
the women in the Chinese paintings of the 
T'nng Era recently excavated from Slnklaag 
Frovince. 

The black mid w'hite painting of a Bud¬ 
dhist saint on n llfien canviis, also ov^ned 
by the Shu&^in^ is another important tna- 
terial for studying the rhythmical and open- 
handed painting tecbiiiqucs of this period. 

The paintings in iin illustrated scripture 
based on the life of Buddha show a crude 
simplicity in outline and coloring and pro¬ 
vide a sharp contrast to the elaborate paint¬ 
ings mentioned so far. This aeroH has been 
broken up into parts and are now owned 
hy the Jobon Rendaijl Temple^ D(tis6 
min. Academy of Arts and the Kimi and 
Masuda families. 

HeiaD Period (794-1185) 

Japanese paintings reached new heights 
of prosperity in this perioil In the preced¬ 
ing period, sculpture was given more em- 
phask than paintings but in the Hcian 
Period, painting caTne to asaume the most 
important place m the world of culture. 

This ivaa partly because of the rise of 
esoteric Buddhism which used paintlnii^ of 
Buddha and his saints as objects of worship. 

Among the repre?$eniatlve works of the 
early Heian Period are the painting of the 
owned by Seidaiji Temple, the 
painting of Gitdoirikiku owned hy 

the temple on Mt^ Kdya and a painting of 
the God of Fire owned by the En|6jl 
Temple. 

The JuptifcM is the principal object of 
worship of esoteric Buddhism. Its “great- 
ness** is emphasised in the painting by 


placing his retinue* who look like midgets 
by comparison^ in the lower comers. 

The CodairikikH BosaisrU painting exudes 
an indefinable mysticism that Is a peculiar 
characteristic of fcaoteric Buddhism. 

The painting of the God of Fire is perv^ad- 
ed by vigor. 

The Bhinsffm Shickis(it6 iwrtrait oivned 
by the Gukokuji Temple and 
owned by the Enjdji Temple are also valU’- 
able data for studyipg the hUtory of art 
In Japan. 

E-soterje Buddhism laid emphasis on 
form, and the paintings of the early Heian 
Period were largely patterned after the 
paintings of the China Continent. 

In the middle HeJan Period, the Chinese 
techniques were more fully digested and 
transformed Into a more Japanese style of 

pamtiRg, 

Buddhist paintings of this era, as exem- 
plified by Rai(/C m* zu^ showed a romantic 
elegance designed to evoke religioiia fei^^or. 

The paintings of Amitahha and a child 
at the Hokkeji Temple^ the Kubon Ami- 
iabha jRaijjd aw drawn on the doors and 
walla of the Ho-bdo Hall at Bybduin Temple 
and the SnjO, Rai(i6 no rit at Ml, Kuya 
are also representative wwks of thia cate¬ 
gory. 

The works at the Hokkeji Temple consist 
of one large painting of Amitnbha in the 
center and a smaller painting of the Kannon 
Goddess of Mercy and that of a child On 
both sidey. Some critics have suggested 
that the center painting and the two flank- 
ing paintings may have been drawn In dif¬ 
ferent eras because their style la quite dif¬ 
ferent. 

The expression of the mounl^ns and 
animals in the background show features 
of the Yamatoe paintings to be described 
later. 

The Snju zu at Mt Koy'a was 

produced while the ruling Fujlwara family 
was at the height of its power. It la divid¬ 
ed Into three sections but merged into a 
hartnonious w'hole. It ahows Amltabha ar¬ 
riving on earth from Nirvana to welcome 
the soiiU of the dead. A host of Buddhist 
dlsctples iiurround him on all 

sides. 
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In Addition to these rai06 wo the 
paintine of Nirvjina handed by the 

Kon^biiji Temple on Mt, Kdyn, is import- 
itnt historically and artiatically- 

Produced in 1086, this painting shovFs 
excellent technique in outlJne;, coloring and 

composition, . 

Other samples of the dazzling painting 
techniques this era are the painting of 
the gold coffin at Chohoji Temple, the Sa- 
kwnnmi BnddUa at the Jingoji Temple 
and the Bitddhiitama A'crAMZd at the Tokyo 
Xatkim] Museum. 

The IsadiPE works of es^oteric school 
of Buddhism include the psintinp of the 
God of Fire at the Mmpdn which ia idmoat 
n carbon copy of the painting of the God of 
Fir« at the Eojdji Temple; the God of Fire 
At the £feir€7iii4i the Gedofs'on- and 
at the Gokokojl Tempk: the High Pnejif 0/ 
thf Sect at khijdji Temple; the 

Pdeat Jiim at the Yaknahgi Temple and 
PritJit Ganio at the F^rnmniu 

Ah of these pamdnffa are more symbolic 
than realistic* 

It was IP the reBJin of natural scenery 
and the cuatomi^ and maiwiera of the period 
rather than of religious themesi that Japa¬ 
nese puLatlfiiffl of this period made remark^ 
able advancement. 

UotlL the early Heian Period (9 th cen¬ 
tury) p Japanese painters faJthfuLiy followed 
the techniques as imported directly froiti 
Chlui^ and chose the mountains and per¬ 
sonages of China as tlieir subjecta. 

In the middle Heian Period^ however^ the 
paintera begun to draw the mountains and 
rivers and personages around them and in¬ 
vented new techniques more suitable for de- 
JineatiEig typically Japancaa themes. 

Thus the ^anra^o-e came into being 
opposed to the kara~e or Chinese paldting. 
tYamato is an old numc for Japan.) 

The landscape painting on a folding 
screen at Toji Temple shows inftuenees of 
the fcanM in choieo of subieets^ but ita 
style of expression is characterised by the 
elegance of the 

The featureii of the yomuf w-e: are best re¬ 
presented by the aerolbi of picture stories, 
lit sumo coses, the pictures are inserted as 
illustrations between printed lincA. In 


othersp the story is told by pictures alone. 

The Ficfnffl Scroll 0/ the Tckj of Genji 
ii one of tho oldest of its kind produ^d in 
this era that survives today. Tbia pAiating 
WAS lUAde in dark colors to produce a 
sumptuous effect befitting the foibles of the 
Court and aristocracy that formed the aut>' 
ject of the Talcs of Genji, 

The artist used the koffibam style 

ill drawing the ootUnes of the face. This 
is an exitemely simpUfied method of draw¬ 
ing the eyes with a single, narrow' stroke 
and the nose also with a single hook-Ilke 
stroke. 

The ditttinction between men ano womeiii 
the young and the old, and the pKiiliar 
characteristics and mood of each individnal 
is surprisingly well expreased by the crude 

line*. . 

The /ttWwMki gafaf. another new tedlmi- 
que used in the picture scroll, delineates the 
inside of a room from an oblique upper 
angle. 

The SWpison Ftcfifr# ScroU at the Chogi^ 
sonshiji Temple which dcpicta three epi¬ 
sodes in the life of the high priest Myoren 
is a representative pure picture scroll on- 
accompanied by a printed narrative. 

The men and women in this scroll wear 
more realistic expressions than the cha^c- 
tera in the Tales of Genji SerolL The lines 
are mure mobile and unrestricted, and the 
colors are of a llgher shade. 

The Scroll o/ Birds and Atiimcds at Flag, 
owned by the Khzanji Temple, is a collec¬ 
tion of line-drawn caricatures in black and 
white. 

During this period, it was conHidei^ 
fashionable to decorate Buddhistic scrip¬ 
tures with beautiful paintings. Examples 
of this fad are the scripture in posaeaslon 
of the Kundji Temple and the acrlptnre 
offered to the Itaukushima Shrine by the 
Taira family, 

Usually, these decorative paintings had 
nothing to do with the meaning of the Bud¬ 
dhistic scriptures themselves, in this 
aenae, they should be classified as genre 
rather than reiigioua paintmt^. 

This era saw- a sharp ri»e In the social 
statuH of the painters, and some of them 
established quite a name for ihePisrivea. 
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Some of the more fAJnoy* painterti were 
Kuse-noKannoka who orifioated the Ko»e 
School of paintinft; Kimmochf, HiroUkaaDil 
Koreshi^e who were leaders of this school; 
and Asiikabo Taunenoti, Fuji won Taka* 
yoahi and the priest Toba. 

Kamakura Period (1185-1392) 

This was the age when the rule by the 
arisiocratic Fujiwara famiJy gave waiy to 
military adminiatmtEon by the Genji clan. 
The poJiticaJ and social upheaval was sharp¬ 
ly reflected in caltural circles, and the 
paLnlEngti took a tam for more reallELtic and 
mtehccttial expreaetion. 

The Buddhist painUnga also replaced 
some of its rorrmntlc beauty of the Helan 
Era with a collotjuinl touch more acceptable 
to the masaes. 

Aa in the previous era, the rafspo zu or 
paintings of Buddha arriving on earth to 
escort mortal Boula into Nin'ana, held a 
strong attraction to the artists. 

The landscape of mountain-ninmed Kyoto 
inspired several paintings of Buddha cross¬ 
ing a mountain to step into the world from 
Xlrvana. A typical iianfiple of this type in 
owned by the Kinkai Kdmydji Temple. The 
Buddha In thia iKunting holds real atringa 
of five colors which the faithful are said to 
have grasped for bleasings on their death¬ 
bed. 

Several paintings of this period which 
depict the pleasurcfl of Nirv^ana and the 
agonies of the hell also indicate that the 
religiouH pRintings of this era were becom¬ 
ing more reflibitic and assuming an explanu^ 
tory role. 

Among the esoteric Buddhist paintings^ 
the delmcations of Fudo or God of 

Fire, l>eat exemplify the character Eat ka of 
thia period* These F udu have a 

more mobile fonn than their preiiifice5L<iora 
of the Heinn Period* 

A folding acreen featuring the Juniffn by 
Takumn Shaga, now preserved by the Toji 
Temple and at the Kd- 

zunjt Temple show Indnenrea of the Chinese 
pointings of the Sung £m. 

The Kamakura Period saw the rise of the 
Smjak^ style of paintings, also cnHed the 
lionji Mandafft or 


The S/ftkn Mnndara {Deer Mondam) 
symbolizes the Auaiigu iVfyd/iH (God of 
Kasuga) with a deer* The ^fan- 

dara owned by Xezn Museum in Tokyo» 
likewise aymbolixes the Kumnno Shrine 
with the Xuchi Waterfalhs, This h an In¬ 
teresting n’ork in the sense that it is at once 
a landscape painting and a reiigiotis paint¬ 
ing. 

A major characteristjc of thia era waa the 
increasingly frequent use of land^l^po us 
subjects and backgrounds for painting. 

Picture scrolls continued to be produced 
in large quantities. The varieties increas¬ 
ed considerabiy^ and there appeared some of 
coasiderable length. 

This was probably because the instruc¬ 
tive esiplanntory quality of the picture 
scrolls responded the taates and Indinatlcm 
of the puhlJc. 

The Nezame Afonogafari ^niaH, AfnA^u™ 
no So^hi Fmaki^ and the Mumso^ Shikihu^ 
N'ikki Fmaki were representative work^ 
that dealt with literary themes. 

The Xemme M(magatari Eirittki is a pic¬ 
ture story of the last chapters of the Yowa* 
no A'ejanie Morngatori written by the 
daughter of Sugnwani^o-Taksisu& It la a 
very colorfuh Intricate and dignified series 
of paintings. 

The Muramki ShiMbu XiicJti J^nralttp or 
picture acrull of the diary of Lady Mura- 
aaki^ originally consisted of 2fl sections of 
printed narrsLI ve and 24 paneLs of paintings 
but is now preserved in scattered form- 
The paintings were allegedly drawn by Fuji- 
warn Nobueane and the words by Kyogcku 
Yoflhitsune. 

The Siokura no Sosht Emaki is a series 
of pastel CQlcrred paintings and is based ott 
a ivories of esaay5 by L<idy Bejsho Nagon. 

The Ise Munogoturi Emoki and Sanju 
Rtikkajsm Eomki are also picture scrolls 
with classic themes. 

There were abio many picture scrolls with 
a religious theme explaining the origin of 
temples and Kbrines, and the sacred exi«ri- 
ences and Jives of the high priests. 

The warii which raged before and during 
the Kamakuni Period w^ere promptly reflect* 
ed in the popularity of picture scroUs de¬ 
picting battled on the war front Among 
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the r«pre.^JiUtive workii that ijome under 
this category are the Mcnoa^tari 

Ewaki, the Emahi and the 

.rnkif Sh^rai Emaki. 

The realistic tendency of this cm gave 
rifle to noraerems colorful portmil pamtingd. 
There were some portraits before this 
period also, but they were muatly sketches 
of Uuddha or monks and virtually carbon 
copies of Chinese originalsL 

During the Kamakura Period, the sub- 
jeets of the portraits were expanded to 
include common men and women, and such 
portraits cimio to be known as asr-r imtte- 
fl). 

Fujiwars Nobuzane, said to be the crea¬ 
tor of the portrait of Emperor Gotoba, was 
one of the lending proponents of the wc-e 
<nuic-ej. Re is also said to be the creator 
of the 5aa/ii EmaJd* 

Nobuzane's father Tokanobu made por¬ 
traits of the celebrated warriors Minamoto- 
ii(>-Yoritoino and Taira-no-Shlgemori which 
are regarded hs the greatest ma^terpiecefl 
of portraits of this era. 

These two paintings are kept by the 
Jingojl Temple and noted for their noble 
atmosphere and the deftness with which 
the painter caught the IndividuaJ char* 
acteristks of his subjects. 

The portraits of Abdicated Emperor Go^ 
shiraknwa at Myohoin, and of Priest Honen 
at Ckimin, and Prince Sholokii at Xinnaji 
Temple show induences of Chinese paint¬ 
ings of the Sung Era. 

Mummachi Period (1378-1573) 

This period was a turning point for Japa¬ 
nese painttng^f. They came to be appreciat¬ 
ed for their own values and not as embel- 
Ushmenta of rdigion or literature and thus 
entered the threshold of contemporary arts. 

One of the biggest factora that contribut¬ 
ed to this change was the rise of the 
Zenshu (sect of Buddhism) culture. 

The was imported from China, 

and in the proceaSp new styles of painting 
developed in China were brought into this 
country* It was during this lime that the 
simple black-and-white fifi&aJtii-jjn was 
widely adopted in this country prompted by 


the Zen reverefico for all things simple and 
spiritual. 

One of the oldest existing example of the 
is the of Pfuw Bto9^ 

mtm by Rikkyokuan of the late Kamakura 
Periods 

Most of the Jitihofca-gn of the early Ka- 
quLkura Period were drawn by priests in 
their spa«^ time. Later, there appeared 
highly professional priest-painters, includ¬ 
ing Kltauwm fttinchd also Ch^ensu (IWl- 
IVM t abbot of tha Tdfuknii Temple. 

He painted landscapes, portraits and Bud“ 
dhist characters refiecting trends of the 
Sung and Yuan stylo of Chioaie paintingB. 
The painting of Nirvjiiia and the 5(M) di^ 
ctpies of Buddha preserved at the Tdfukuji 
Temple, is considered one of bis master¬ 
pieces* 

Landscape paietinp in black and while 
are said to have estabiished their places in 
paJotlng circles through the efforts of 
Jy{K$eUu and ShdhUD. 

The three generations of the Ami family 
—No-Ami *1397-1471 >. Gel-Ami (1431^ 
14B5 s and So^Ami *1472-15251, the attend¬ 
ance?: of the Ashikaga Shogunate—left the 
famous landscape painting «i the paper 
{iUdin£ ilooffl of D(ti*enin. 

It was Sesshii (W20-1506K however, 
who broLshl the blwk^d-wbite landscape 
jiiantings of this period to perfection. Like 
ShQbvit, Sesshu wait a monk of the Sokokiiji 
Tcinple. He visited China and studied 
puintiDg there and traveled extensively for 
three years. 

After retoroin^ to Japan, he developed 
a unique style of hi* own that was at once 
energeLic and systematic. His mwterpleces 
at>e preserved by the Nationa] Musemiw the 
Mori family and Saicenji Temple, 

RcBshii’s style w&s carried on by bis die* 
ciple Season, noted for the mobile line* of 
his paintings of wind and rain sweepiag 
moan tains and rivers. 

The auibotu-ifa was originally developed 
by priests of the Zen sect, but same prtH 
fessioaal lay painters appeared in the last 
port of the Kamakura Period. A typical 
example was the father and son team of the 
Kano family. 
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The father* Ma^sanobu (1434-1530J, ivas 
nrlginaily a tfetan^ra/p but later became a 
painter retained by the Shoffunate, He 
dev^ebped the which formeriy 

showed strong^ induencea nf Chines palnt'^ 
ingfi and the Zen TeJigbn* to a mare vigor- 
ous and decorative painting acceptable to 
the aainurai-ruled aoclet)% 

The son, Motonobu {I I7^155&), inherit¬ 
ed and perfected hla fatheria style. He 
adopted the ^aniato^ techniques into the 
Chinese style of paint Inga, and made them 
more auitnbk for the tastes of the Japanese. 

Motooebu's works are seen on the paper 
sliding doors of and llansctim. 

He himself liked his landscape paintings 
hesU but he abo produced many pHicitlngs 
of people and birds and ftowera. Motut of 
his works are done in blnck-and-whitOt but 
some arc heavily colored. 

Motonobu^s works were carried ao by hla 
&O 0 Hideyori and brother Utnnosuke, Hi- 
deyori's Piiinthi^ of Mtiple Tree» on ML 
Tckojft combines the feat urea of and 

Blessed with many excellent disciples^ 
the Kano School of pnioters dominated the 
paloting circles until the end of the Edo 
Period. 

The picture Scrolls wMcb made a tre- 
mendoiiii progress in the Kamakura Period* 
continued to thrive under the Muromaebi 
Period. But the works of this period some¬ 
how lucked the crlgmaJity* freshnesa and 
freedom of the previous era. 

The better worka of this period were 
found atnong the picture scrolls based on 
what could be termed fairy tales. Examples 
were the Fakafomi’ Sdsfii, ily{ikki Vaho 
Emaki and Ddjofi EngL 
Tosa Yukimitsu, Tosn Yukihiro* Toaa 
Milsuiiobii and Tosa Mltaushlire were Jead- 
Ifig cKponenta of the yairtab-r of thie pe¬ 
riod- Mitaunobu* credited with reviving 
the Toaa School of poiaters, produced many 
masterpieces. Among them were the Tew- 
jm Enpi Ekutoba^ preserv'ed at the Eitano 
Shrine, and the SetBuifi Engi Ekot^iba^ 
preserved at the National Moseuon 

Mitflunf>hu*fi efforts can be likened to the 
last nickering <*f an expended candle, how¬ 
ever* and after his time, the yo?n«fo-c^ as 


advanced by the Tosa School* wn3 complete¬ 
ly overwhelmed by the Knuo School of 
y?ijfeokii-ga* 

The only eJsceptbii wim In the eaae of 
portraits. The yamato-e style wa« used 
extensively in making isortmit plcttirea of 
emperorfl, warriora and priests. Examples 
are the portrait of Ashikaga Yoshimochi 
preserved at the Jlngojl Temple: a war¬ 
rior on horseback owned by the JlKoin: and 
a portrait of Momoi Naaakira by Tma 
Mitsunebu exhibited at the National 
Museum. 

In the last >'ears of the Muromachi Pe¬ 
riod, the new Chinese style of the Sung 
and Yuan Era began to encroach on the 
doinaln of tn portrait paintiog- 

A typical example of this trend is seen lu 
the portrait of a priest by Mincho^ 

Momoyama Period (1573-1615) 

This period saw^ the unldcatlon of a 
w^ar-torji Japan and the establishment of 
a secure eovernment The eultural world 
broke away from bid traditions and began 
to show signs of liberal and fresh mod¬ 
ernism. 

The biggest event in the painting circles 
was the rise of genre paintings and paint- 
inga for decorative purposes. The privi¬ 
leged class of this era built big castles and 
palatial residences, and the need arose for 
painted sliding doors imd folded screens to 
decorate the rooms and hiillwaya. 

The palntinga were drawn in rich colors 
on gold background to maUrh the elaborate 
architecture of the buildings that housed 
ihenu The most popular subjects were 
flowers and birds. 

One of the leadicig painters of thk type 
of painting, Kano Eltuku n^S-15D0;i witi? 
the grandson of Kuno Motonobu, and crea¬ 
tor of the celebrated paintings ot the 
Aruchi Custle and the Osaka Castle, 

His creations are much larger in scale 
than the pa^t paintings of the Kand School 
and represent the best points uf both the 
yamefo-e and kait-pn. 

He excelled in black-atid-white painting:^ 
aUo^ hut he is remembered mainly for the 
etaborato^ rich colored paintings on gold 
blackground that are believed to have been 
perfected in his time. 
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A folded scretfii bearing hia painttng of 
tha Ckinest Litm» {Karo^ahi) la now ovm- 
ed by the ImperiHl Family and another 
acreeii featuring the scenes of Xyoto owned 
bv the Uemgl family. 

Kano SannUtu another fa¬ 

mous painter of this eroj was Kano Eitoku s 
sludcnt at flrat, but adopted into the Kano 
family because of lii& tHlonl, 

He" helped Eitoku prcMiuce paintings for 
castlea* and after Eitoku's de^tth, he be- 
cjiTtic the virtual leader of the Kano School 
of painters. 

Although the Kano School of painters 
predominated the seetie, many Qlhpr paint- 
era produced excellent and originaJ paint* 
and formed cliciues of their own. 

Kaiho Yiiaho U533-1G1S) ivas a mmu- 
rai and studied the techniques of the Kano 
School and Liang Chieh of China. The 
painted sliding doops of Kenninji Temple^ 
the folded screen at Myrohlnil Temple fea¬ 
turing peonies, and a landacape painting 
owned by the National Museumi are con- 
Hi dered his maaterpiecea. paateri ty an d 
dlBciples are known aa the Kaihu School 

painlef»4 

Ha^iegawa Tohaku 1 1639-1610) was a 
follower of Sesahii and adopted the 
ga of China, especially of the Ctilnese paint¬ 
er Mokkei (liu Chiu He alsa started a 
school of hift own and is remembered for 
hiH bold strokes. 

Among his major works are the Fdd^d 
Screen of o Fine IVood owned by the Na¬ 
tional Museum^ the Fofdeii Screen of Mow- 
keifH Placing in a Bamboo Grove owned by 
the Shokoknji Temple^ and the Paltiting of 
\fmh€yi$ Romping aroiiad Wit her nd Treeo 
ow^ned by the RyQsenji Temple. 

Unkoku Togaa (1^47-1618) was an ard¬ 
ent admirer and follower of Sesshu and 
changed his name to Hnkoka after the 
Unkokuan (Unkoku cottage) where Sesshu 
fipent his last diiysp 

Many of hia landscape paintings and 
featuring the deep, dlmeTisionBl 
lines that are typically Sesshu's, am handed 
down today. 

Sega Chokuan Un9ia-1614) left behind 
several folded screens of and 

colored pointings of birds and dowers. 


Along with the decomth^e paintings^ the 
gen re paint in gs depicting the lives and 
customs of the era^ express the atmosphere 
of the MomoyaiPa Period, 

This was the period when the wTirrior 
class sprung Into promiuence and also a 
time when the grass roots citlffina acquired 
new power politically and socially. 

Thus the palntera natnrahy turned their 
attention to the lives and cuatoms of the 
men and women on the street and used 
them for their Bubiecta. These genre paint¬ 
ings evoked the Interest of the newly risen 
samurai class, and many painters of the 
Kano School began to take up thia new type 
of painting. 

The Painting of Kyoto by Kan 5 Eitoku 
who was mentioned before can be cLnaaified 
os n genre paintingi Other examples were 
the Fmnfifip of a Seem in frvnl of Sifnii* 
yo^hi Shrim at the Emmaniu Temple, the 
PtttJiiiJip of by Kano Yoshlnobu, 

<166^1G40) owned by the Kitain Temple, 
and the Fninimg of a Festival by Kano 
Nals^n owned by th^ Hokoku Shrine. 

It wiis around this time that Japan open¬ 
ed trade with Portugal* and Portuguese 
traders and crewmen provided novel aub- 
jectH lor the genre painters. 

These genre pain tens were the forerun¬ 
ners of the famous uki^jo-e* 

Edo Period (1615-1S67) 

This was a period when culture spread 
ftiflaug the common people under the cul¬ 
tural promotion progrums of the Tokugawa 
Shogtinate and the feudal lords. 

Enconraged by such trends of the timea? 
many painters appeared throughout Japan, 
and painting appreciation came to bo con¬ 
sidered as assets and sign of an educated 
person. 

The painting circles showed brisk activity 
and led to the rise of many new schools of 
painting. In short, this was a period of 
unprecedented dev^opment for Japanese 
painting. 

As in the previous era. the Kano Sch-wl 
of painters predominated the painting cir¬ 
cles In the Edo Period under the patronage 
af the Kamakura Shogunate. 
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A It^diag exponent of the Kano School 
in tbiB p^rEod Kaelo Morlnobu {Tan- 
yu) < 1602-1674 

He svoa u ^randitOE of Kiji5 Eltoku and 
raised by Kano Koh who escolled in graoe- 
fill tvibokn-ifa^ As a painter on the sinft 
of the Shoffunatet he drew decorative paint- 
ingt^ for Edo Castle and several other 
caatles, and io n few yeariip the feudal 
lords were begging him to paint for them 
also. 

TanyO was a bom genius and a prolific 
painter and produced nn enormous amount 
of paintinga iti hk lifetime. In addition 
to foLlowing the legacy of the Kano School, 
he atadted the techniques of Sesshu, Mok- 
kei, the Tosa School and the frafl-pa to 
adopt and merge them into a style all 
hia own. 

Tanyu'a favorite subjects were baaed on 
Cnnfucianism, a tenet which was then back¬ 
ed by the Shoguoate. arlany of hb works 
survive todayt including bia painted sliding 
doors In Nagoya Castle and Nlj5 Castle In 
Kyoto. 

The two younger brothers of Tanyu. 
Naonobu and Yajsunobu, also joined the 
staff of the Shogunste as professional 
painters. 

Naonobu n<i<l7-16D(l) excelled in s«i- 
bQku-ffa and left behind a iandHcape screen 
and another screen now preserved at the 
Natioiml MuseuiD. 

Naonobu's son Tauncnobu (1CJI6-IT13>* 
another celebrated painter of the Kano 
Schooli cofisolidated the sityle of the Kano 
School Hince TanyuV time Into a form more 
adapted to the changing times. 

Hanabusn Itchfi (1052-1724^^ a disciple 
of Masanohu, produced originai genre 
paintings and later established the Hana- 
ba&a School of painters. 

Until the colbspc of the Shogonatc, the 
Kano clan ruled the painting world as the 
orthodox school of painters. But with the 
exception of the painters mentioned abave, 
the clan members dang rigidly to tradition 
and made little contribution to the advance¬ 
ment of paintltig. 

However, the basic techniques of the 
Kano School were studied by most of the 
painters of the other schools in thoif early 


stages and thus wielded a Latent influence 
on the whole of the painting wwld. 

The Soga Schoal of the i^n-£;u. originated 
hy Cholruan in the early Edo Period^ was 
carried on by bia son Ninhokuan and Later 
by Shohaku (1730-1781), noted for bin 
original technique. 

The Unkoku Schooh founded by Togan 
and carried tan by hii son Toeki (IBSl- 
1644), gradually deteriorated into a group 
of cheap atrootcomer painterB. 

The direct line of the Toaa Schcnnl died 
out with the collapse of the Asklkaga 
Shofsunate, and it w^as revived in the Mo- 
moyama Period only to be overshadowed by 
the Kano School. 

Tosa Mitauoki (t6l7-l6M> is credited 
with restoring the Tosa School to its form* 
er power^ but his style was far removed 
from the orthodox Tosa School of yamaio-e 
and inffueiiced more by the A:au*i 7 ci. 

His Tenfin Enffi is now owned by 

the Kitano ShrLue and Qdrra Enpi by the 
Aguchi Shrine. 

Hlromlchip 11509^1670 > another Icsdlng 
exponent of the Toaa School in the early 
Edo Period, assumed the name of Sumlyo- 
Shi and the Buddhist name of Jydkei. Along 
with the KanG family^ be served the Bkdffiin 
and became more powerfijl than the original 
Tosa fsmILy. 

Hiromlchi^a worlcs were intricate and 
beautifully colored, and although he was 
not as strongly mduenced by the k/in-ffa 
Bfl Mitauoki was^ his atrokea were not as 
powerful as Mltsuoki. 

His son Cukei i 1631-17051 was also a 
painter and left behind a beautiful land- 
scape painting of Kyoto. 

Iwasa Katsnmochi (aliaa Matahei ) (1579- 
tC50 > coTnblned the Btyl^ of the Kano and 
Toaa schools, aUemating between the rich 
colors of the Tosa School and the blaek- 
imd-whites of the Kano School os Lhe type 
and mood of the subject demanded h 

Kntsumochl 1$ sometimea mIstakeuTy re¬ 
ferred to an the ariginator of the ukiyo-e 
genre paintinga. 

In the latter part of the Edo Period, a 
movement waw Launched for returning to 
the classical of the Helan and 

Kaniakura perlmbi. 
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Tniuika Totsutf*® 11768—1823) i Ukitfl. Ik" 
kei <1785-1859) A«d Rciaei (Okftdn) Tune* 
UkA (182S-18641 were the major leaders of 
this movement. 

These "reactionary" ynmstCHe paintew 
gave a modom interpretation to a claSBical 
fornfii but it wne the Korin Scho*>1 which 
gave the yawato-e a truly new form of 
expression befitting the new times. 

This groupt ted by Sotatsu and Korin ■ 
revived the elegant, aristocratic trends of 
the Heian Era on the one hand while adding 
a fresh and liberal touch to Buddhist paint¬ 
ings. The unrestricted decorative quality 
of their works expanded the area of Japa¬ 
nese paintings by a wide margin. 

A pioneer of Ihis school, Konami Koetsu 
n558-16371 established a unique artlata’ 
village in Takagamine. Kyoto, in 16lfi. He 
was best known ns a calligrapher but also 
excelled in yatHOto-e, (•emmics and sculp¬ 
ture. 

Koetau*a successor in the field of painting 
was Sotatsu (early 17th century v, one of 
the greatest painters ever produced by 

JfLpan. 

Little knoMm about hia life. However* 
Hi nee he wies known by the fmiiy tiame of 
TawnrayH* it bait been aujjfgcsttd that he 
may have beloTtged to a w^thy clan of 
Chinese textile producers in Kyoto^ Anoth¬ 
er theary baa it that hia Humame was 
niura. 

Sotatsu chose cla&>ilcal themes for his 
colored paintingis and gxkVe a decidedly f resh 
find elegant touch to painting with his soft 
atrokea, simplified lines and the rich colon* 
of the t/onro^o-e. By simplifying the out- 
lineSp S^tatau expanded the area of singled 
colored units. 

Representative works of this type include 
D folded screen with a painting on n theme 
of the rt/ Genji owned by the Iwasaki 
family: a folded acreen featuring the paint¬ 
ing of a coart dance owned by the 
a painting of Priest Saigyd; and a joint 
iminting-caUigraphy by Sotatsu and Kdetsu. 

Sotatsu'a traditloo wfu? curried on by 
Ogata Korin <iBaft-17l6 K Korin roee to 
fame in the Genroku period i 
when peace reigned in Japan und the n-oblen 
and commoners lolkd in luxury. FoUowing 
such treoda of the timeSp Rorio produced 
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hrilliaDt onumental paiotinga in primary 
coloi^,. Bis main works included the Paint¬ 
ing of trU F^oarert owned by the Nesu 
MuHeum; the Paintinff 0/ Jfed and 
Pimti Trees; another paLntmff of azaleas; 
and the portrait of the poets or Sanjn 
Rokkan^^ 

Korin's yonger brother Ogata Kezizan 
I alias Shiisei) cl66S^174S) was a famous 
ceramist but also left behind several Korin- 
style paintings of dowers* 

Korin was followed a century later by 
Sakai Hoitau n7fil-l82fi) who hi famous 
for hia lyncal yet realistic painting of 
flowers. The Htructuros of his paintings, 
however, were not as bold as Sdtatsii^a or 
Korin's. 

The Maruyama SMJo Scbool of painters^ 
founded by Staruyama Okyo in the middle 
of the Edo Periodp created a new styie of 
painting that broke away from existing 
formaHtieg and concentrated on faithful 
and uaturnJ delineation. 

The birth of this group was a protest 
Qf the rank and file arthst^ against the 
dupreniacy of the Kano and Tosa clinnes, 
and their simple, realistic forms of expres¬ 
sion were accepted greately by the common 
people 

Maruyama Okyo ( 1733-1785) first stud.- 
ied the Kano School of fwiuting and blended 
into s harmonious whole the clairvoyant, 
realistic techniques of Western paintmga, 
the painstaking delineation of birds and 
flowers in the Yuan and Ming eras in China 
and the realistic style of Ming and Ching 
eras introduced by Cb’ia Nan-p'in who 
came to Nagasaki in 17S1, 

His stylo was based on realistic delinea¬ 
tion molded by typical Japanese percep¬ 
tion and embodying realism Instead of the 
styl Ized dellncati on of the past. He at once 
became a big favorite of the times and left 
behind lasting influence. Hia paintings are 
preserved at the Emman Temple In Shiga 
Prefecture, the Koinpira Shrine in Kagawa 
Prefecture, the Daijoji Temple In Hyogo 
Prefecture, and Kongoji Temple in Kj'oto 
Prefeclure. 

dkyo's leading disciples were Matoumura 
Coshun ! 1752 - 1811 >. Kotoal Genki (17-17- 
1787). Sagasawn Rosetsu (1765-1788), 
Yamaguehi Soken (1758-1818) and Wata- 
aabe Nangaku (1773-1845). 
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painted refreshing Iandi»caj>o pic¬ 
tures which combined highl^^ original com- 
position and omameota] ciproision with 
lyrical flavar «^pres.^ed in two different 
shades of black. 

Genki and Soken carried on and developed 
oKj'o'b portmit painting and are known 
respectively for the Chinese and Japanese 
beautiea they painted h 

Nangaku tiimapl anted the Maruyama 
School of psiinting from Kyoto to Edo (pre¬ 
sent Tokyo). His painting of flowers of 
the seasoius, owned by the Tokyo Academy 
of ArUj beat repreaenta hia style which com¬ 
bined decorative quality with lyrical delinea¬ 
tion of nature. 

Mataumura Geshnn (Ciekkeii first stud¬ 
ied under Busan and then liecame a diaciple 
of Oky'O- He added a sofU rornantlc touch 
to Okyo^s cool realism and started a Go^huin 
style that WJta quite difTerenl from okyn'a. 
Gtrshun and bia ciiseiples were colled the 
Shijo School after the Shi jo Higaahi-no* 
Tdin Residence where Goshun Jived. After 
deathi the Shijo School even 
ecljp.Hed the Mamyania Schooh 

Credit for this g<je* in part to Goshun^a 
brother Keibun 077fl-i84S) who e:^cellcd 
in puiatinga of flowera and birds in bril¬ 
liant colors. 

Okamoto Toyohiko i iT73-ia4&) produced 
o dgiunl landscape pain tinges. Hi^ tw^o lead¬ 
ing disciples, Shiokavra Bunrin (1808- 
1877 and Shibata Zej^hin (1SD7-1891; be- 
came famous paint era <jf the Meijl Em. 

ltd Jakuchu il713-i80Q>, an independent 
and vernatfle piKiintert produced both simple 
black-and-whUea and brilliantly-bued, two- 
tuned pain Ling!] ineorperatiiig the Korin 
style of coloripg. 

Thirty of his paintings of animal^) and 
phmtj are preserved by the Imperial Fami- 
}y and sliding doors featuring his paintings 
of chickens by cocks and hen by the Sai- 
fukuji Temple. 

Mori Soficn ' 17411^1831 j is noted for hia 
paintings of monkeya, and Ganku < 1756- 
ISdSf for paintings of tigers. 

The Maruynma School and Bunjin-ga 
School were influenced indirectly and in 
varying degrees by the Chinese painliugs 
of the Ming and Chbg eras. 


By contimtp a group of artists in Nagn- 
sski studied directly under Chinese painters 
who settled down in their city. These men 
were called the Nagasaki School of |iaintern. 

The earliest e^Eimnenis of this i4chool were 
Watanahe Shuaekl (16411-17071 and Kawa- 
mura JakashI ? 1629-17071 who studied the 
haknsfi-ffa (Northern Sung style of paint¬ 
ings from the Chinese priest Yljan (1601- 
1668) who came to Japan in 1646* Their 
inftueuces were felt for a long tinie in 
painting circles in Kyushu. 

Yiihi rKuina±^hiro Shuko) 11718-17721, 
the moat famous painter of the Nagasaki 
School, istudied Hokmo style of birda and 
Howlers paintings from Ch"cn Nun-pMn who 
came to Japan in 1731. His w^orks are 
characterized by brilliant cotoring :ind ex¬ 
tremely detailed delineation. 

Yuhi'n disciple* So Jbekl 11712-1786) 
produced many realistic paintings of birchi 
and flowers. 

Kurokawa Kigyoku studied by himi^elf 
the Nagasaki style of painling aod opened 
up the way for the spread of the Nan-p^in 
style in Edo. 

The Bunjin-ga; SchooL which came into 
being in the latter half of the Edo Era was 
a clan of palntera who foUowed the ChinEse 
style that was introduced into Jaijan during 
thifl period. The hart jin-ffn was so called 
because it wna started by iiteroi^' men who 
dabbled with paints. means Ut- 

erury men in Japanese j 

The Chinese paintings of the time* were 
divided into the naaad-pa and 
The were soft and reflned, and 

the hokm6-^a w^ere detailed and vigorous. 

The terms and are 

used Interchangeably In Japan. Actually 
the two are almost identical except that 
the name hunjin-po applim; to a slightly 
wider field af paintings than 

The was first practiced in 

Japan by Gion Kankai (1877-17511. Hat- 
tori Xankaku i l683^1T&9^ and Sakakl 
Hyakusen (1698-1752). The^e men studi¬ 
ed the Chinese style of painting by them- 
aelves from the publications and paintings 
of Ming and Ching eras which were shipped 
into Japan. 
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Viintiirififtwa Kleii iRj'Q Rikyo> a70G- 
1T&8> WH 3 (mother pioneer of the bun/iH-jjo. 
But while the ethers cojiceatrated on land* 
ecape piiintin^e^ drew' intricate Euni 

richly colored paintinBS of flower petals. 

The credit for perfectirsr the buojin-ja 
style sees to Ihe-no-Taifs and Yosa Buflon. 

Ike-no-Tfliga aTSt-lTTG) mia ako known 
B£ Taigado and Kaaho, and studied under 
Ryn Rikyo. and Gion Nonkai 
Taiga's predecessors interpreted the iwft- 
(10 formslistically unrt theoretically, while 
Taiga created a Japanese type of nati~ga 
pn the basis of bia ciwn concept ef art 
The main features of his works are their 
transcendentalism and poetical e)q>re«ai<jn, 
HLfl landscape and portrait painting's ore 
preserved at the on Mt Koya, 

the Mampiikuil Temple and the Xational 
Museum. 

Hia disciples incladei! his wife Gyokuran 
(1728-1734), Aoki Shukuya (l8th century) 
and Noro Kaiseki (1747-1833). 

Yosa Buaon (1716-178^), a poet and a 
painter, drew pictures that were full of 
lyricisoi and decidedly more objective than 
the ortbodox A folded screen fea* 

taring hia PoJli^^»p of a H'iH Horft is pre¬ 
served at the Kyoto hiusuem. 

The nonsd bunfin-ga is characterized by 
strong individuality and subjectivism and 
primarily should not have been built up into 
a school. But great masters like Taiga and 
Buson were bound to draw a large crow'd 
of diiiciplas, and as these buDjiu'ga painters 
toured the country in nuest of material, 
they spread their style far and wide until 
the heydey uf the nan-pa was established 
In the Bunka-Sunsci era ^ lS<|.l-l33Dj. 

Among its leaders in Osaka were Tuku* 
hara Gogoku 11730-1 TfHti, Kimura Soimai 
(Kenkado) (173)3-18031, Oka<la Beisanjln 
<1744-18201 and Okada Hanko <1782- 
184GK 

At this time, the Maruyama and Shi jo 
schools of reollntic painters predominateii 
in Kyoto and overshadowed the nan-po. 
But the ail nation was reversed later when 
Uragami Gyokudd (1746-1820), and Um* 
gami Shun kin < 1770-1846) in Biaen Pro- 
vincet Kakabayaahi Cblkudd (1776-1858) 
and Yamamoto Baiitsu (178S-18661 in 


Nagoya; Nuldna Kaioku (1778—1863) in 
Tokushima Pref. and Bine Tairan (1813- 
1869,1 in Isumi Province gathered in Kyoto. 

Gyokndb in particular, opened up a new 
pha.'se in the realm of the tian-ga with hia 
Individual, intuitive and re verbs rative style^ 
The celebrated loyalist and poet ilai Sanyo 
(1780-1882) and esramiat Aoki Mokubei 
(1776-1833) painted fian;i'»-ga in their 
spare times. Sanyo drew highly reverbena¬ 
tive pictures and Mokubei, clear and simple 
ones. 

The pure type of fiansd-ga developed 
much slower in Kyushu, the portal for im¬ 
port of culture from Ming and Chtng China. 

Kushiro Unaen ( 1709 - 1811 ) ia generally 
credited with raising the out of 

obscurity in this district. He was foUow'cd 
shortly afterwards by an oven greater pain¬ 
ter, Tanomura Chikuden (1777-1835) who 
was noted for his Intricate and elegant 
style. Chikudeo was a typical bunjpm io 
character and way of Jiving and exerted a 
big Influence on his contoniptiraries. 

His leading diaciples were his adopted, 
son ChflkimyO (1814-1907), Tiiknhoahi 
Sohel (1802-18331 and Hoashi Kydu- 
Thc priest Tetsuo (1791-18711 and Kitio- 
shita Itouun ( 1799-18661 were also famous 
painters in Kyushu. 

The huniim^ga was spread in Edo hy 
Nakayama Kdyd and Kushito Cnzen and 
rose to new heights with the appearance of 
Tanl Huncho [1763-1840) in the Bunka- 

Huniiei era. 

Btincho a prolific painter and dt(posted 
the techniques^ of practically every school of 
piiLoting thut waa then to e^iatcnce. His 
warlta ranped from typically Min^ pamt- 
ingSL to tjie and though he can- 

net he clttisaified a» a imnso-ga painter in 
the strict sense of the word, he ruled over 
^he bujjjin-^ circles of Kanto District in 
the Bansei-Bunka era and was surrounded 
by a big crowd of disciples. Watatiabo 
Ktktiin (1793-18^1* and TaJtakti Aigai 
|]T&6“lB43f were his leading diaciplea* 
Kazan was primarily a /raRPiimi, but he 
was also a born artist and became one of 
the greateiit psioters of modem times. He 
created a atyle of hiw own bused on a eocn- 
prehm&ive study of the lechtii-iiiies of the 
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^t%n-ga and a fnitliful portrayal of nature. 

also digested the Western techniques of 
creating the llliision of depth with shadows. 

Kazan produced many landscape paint¬ 
ings and impromptu sketches and was also 
adept at portraitH4 Hia Pm-tmit 0 / 

Sert-»eki is regarded as one of his best 
works. His leading disciplea were Tsubaki 
Chinzan tlBOl—1S&4} and Okamoto Shhki 
tm5-lS62). 

During the Edo Era, the iion-ga absorb¬ 
ed a motley of techniques and lo^t much of 
its orif inal flavor^ In the previous era;, the 
genre paintings were produced mainly by 
the painters of the yamato-e school who 
excelled in historical paintings, 

A a the kan^{/a took over from the ifAtnoy- 
to^e the position as the national painimg of 
Japan at the dawn of the modem era, the 
genre paintings also became the speciality 
of the kan-ga painters. The Kano School 
of painters in Kyoto* in particular, produced 
many elaborate genre pictures. 

The painted Bik&ne Screen, believed to 
have been drawn by a leading artist of the 
Kano School, is one of the representative 
masterpieces of this period 

Morikage and Itehd of the Kano Sekoo] 
were famous genre painters and so was 
Kazan, a bunjin-ga painter. 

The genre paiptings depicted the lives 
and customs of the masses, but they were 
drawn mainly to fill the demands of the 
middle and upper classes. The need for 
drawing genre pictures of the mfisaas for 
the maflaes gave rise to the eventual ap¬ 
pearance of the (See Wood block 

print). Many art works of the wcatern 
nations were brought into Japan ever since 
it opened up trade with Europe in the pre¬ 
vious pericHl Religious paintings were also 
brought Into Japan with the IntroductioTi 
of Chrjstianit 3 ^ and stimulated Japanese 
painters to adopt the technJquea of the 
WesL 

These painters succeeded in producing the 
effects of W^estern painting with materia] 
used for Japanese painting. The moat 
famoua among the pioneera in this held waa 
Yamada Emoaaku (ITth century) and an¬ 


other painter who uaed the seal ^'Nobu- 
kata^\ 

The growth of the embryonic Weetem 
painting in Japan wua halted shortly ^^ter- 
wards when Christianity was banned and 
trade with foreign nations suapended. 

The ban ym% relaxed under the reign of 
the eighth Toku^awn Shf^ffun YDshimunc* 
and the so-called rOfisAo or Dutch books 
were imported into Japan. A renaissance 
of Western painting followed under stimu- 
Jus of the illustrated pictures in the 

Hiraga Gennai t-lTIOj, a celebrated 
Western painter of the times, studied the 
theories of Weatern painting and gained 
many followers in this field. 

Satnke Shoian a74a^l785j and Odano 
Naotake (1749-17^0), both of Akita in 
Tohokn District, studied under Gennai. 

Shiba Kokan a7S8^1gl8) drew W^eitern 
paintings of the distemper type and also 
produced copperplate prints. Another ex¬ 
ponent of the copperplate prints ivas A^o 
Denzen i 1748-1B£2) who specialized mainly 
in Landscape pictures. 

In Nagasaki, Kita Genki Matter half of 
17th century I used Western techniques in 
his portraits of monks* 

Thus Western style painting was taken 
up by a number of painters, but it was only 
after the Meiji RBStoratlon that the West¬ 
ern style of painting was truly transplanted 
into Japan. 

Meiji and Taisho pericKis 
(186S-1926) 

Faizitidg went into a slump in the sweep¬ 
ing changes and confusion that followed 
the Meiji Restoration, 

The Kand School of painters^ the centra) 
clique of painiibg circles, went into eclipse 
with the downfall of the warrior class that 
supported them. The independent nan-ga 
painters alone continued to wield vigoroiis 
and unrestricted strokes* But becauBe they 
tacked inlFospectioDf the>v tewp eventually' 
parsed Hvvay Into ol>ticurity. 

The Credit for finding true value In an¬ 
cient JapaneHc arts at this time and laying 
the foundation for moJem Japanese paint¬ 
ing g<ies to Okakura Tenahin <1852-1913) 
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and Etnest Fcnoiltisa (18^3-11^03 1 ^ ^ phi¬ 
losophy iO^tructor at Tokyo University^ 
Those tsvQ men started a drive to presein-'e 
the clnaaical arts of Japan and also founded 
the Tokyo Academy of Fine Arts C present 
the Tokyo Uoiversitr of Arts i in 188B^ 
They also erECoars^ed Kano HogaJ (182B- 
1888) and Hasblmoto Gabo to launch a cam¬ 
paign for revampinE' Japanese paintinga. 

Hogai and Gabo were originally from the 
Kano Sehool hut adopted the spirit of the 
ancient paintings and the techniques of 
Weatem painting and created a new form 
of Japanese painting that blamed the trail 
for young painters to follow* 

The ideals of Fenollosa and Okakura were 
carried on by the Nippon founded 

by them in 1893. Their leading young 
disciples induded Yokoyama Taikan (1368- 
1988^» Shimomura Kansan (1878-1930) + 
Hiahidii Shunao 11874-1911 > and Saigo Ko- 
getsu (1873-1912 1 . These men strove to 
devise new techniques and to express the 
Oriental spirit in their works, 

A new Ufe rnovemeot was also launched 
in Kyoto around this time by a group of 
l>ainters who carried on the tradition of the 
Maruyamu-Shijo School. Takcuchi Seibd 
(13 jG4„1941i Yamamoto Shunkyo 

L 1871-1933} developed a refined naturalist 
style that waa baaed on the traditions of 
the Maruyama-Shijo Scbooh 
The Education Ministry's Art Exhibition 
held in 1907 provided tremen¬ 
dous stimuli to these new group of painters. 

In addition to the above mentioned paint¬ 
ers. the artists who took an active part in 
the iffttw/CH of the early days were Ima^mura 
Shiko [.1880—1916) and Yasuda Yukihiko 
11884- j from the Japan Art Academy 
; and Miss Uemiira Shoen 
( 1875-1949 HaHhimoto Kansetau (ISSS- 
1945 j* Kikuchi Kriget^u (1379-1955}, and 
Kijitna Okoku (1877-1938) from the Kyoto 
School of painters. 

The Tokyo painters not afUUated with the 
BtfufsuiTt included Terazaki Kdgyd (1866- 
1919)* Kawai Gyokudb <187^^1957}, Hira- 
fuku tTyakusui (1877-1933). Yuki Sotnel 
11875^1957 K Matsuokiv Eikyu (1831-1938i 
and Kaburagf Kiyolutia (1878- 


m 

In 1914. the Bijutmm declared inde¬ 
pendence from tile Binuten and held the 
finst non-govemm-ental art exhibit It has 
sponsored exhibits every autumn since then 
undJ todaj^ 

Kobayashi Kokel (1883-1957)+ Maeda 
Beison (1SS5- ). Touilta Kelaen Cl879- 

1936)+ Ogawa Usen (1868-1938)* Hayami 
Gyoshu (1894-1935) and Kawabata Ryushi 
(188E^ ) w'ere also prommcnt painters 

of this era. 

The works of Taikan+ Shunso^ Shiko and 
Gyoshu may be considered the vanguard of 
contemparar}' Japanese painting. 

Teuchida Bakuaen (1887-19S6 ) and Mu- 
rakaini Ksgakti (1888-19 39 > are remem¬ 
bered for orgnoking the Kofcnpu Sasaku 
Kifokai (National Fainting Creative Soci¬ 
ety) in 1914. 

la 1928. Kawabata Eyushi seceded from 
the Bijutsuin Exhibition and in 

1929 ho formed the a small but 

powerful groups of artists that stii] Bur\'ives 
today. 

The Education Ministry Exhibit (Bun^ 
fen) wm taken over in 1919 by the Tetkoku 
Bijntsiihi (Teitea), The painters who took 
leading parts In this cxhlbitjon were Kik- 
kswu Reika (1875—1929) ^ Ddmoto lnsh5 
iimu )p Uda Tekison (1896- )* 

Yaninguchi Hdshtin >i 1398- i and Fuku- 
ds Heihacbiro <1892- 

Mention should also be made here of 
Tomioka Tessai ^ 1386-1924 i who shone as 
a lone nan-ga painter outaide the glittering 
groups of celebrated painters. 

The realistic technique.'^ of Western paint- 
ing were adopted In Japan far before the 
Meiji Era. but the beginning of contempora¬ 
ry’ Western painting is considered to have 
been found in the books on Western painting 
by Knwskaml Tdgai (1827-1881) and 
Takahashi Yuichl (132B-1894K Taka- 
hash Yuicbi's crude, realistic works are 
considered representative musterpiccesi of 
early W'eaterq style painting in Japan. 
Takahashi studied the techniques of West¬ 
ern style painting from Charies \Virgman 
f 1834-1891). an Illustrated l^cmdob News 
correspondent in Yokohama, His most 
famous work ie the 
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Jn lWI%r thfi Gmemmciit f^tinded the Art 
AcAdem>' and inrited Aiiti?iiip Fontfliiefli 
< 1818 -^ 18^21 to teach oil painting at the 
academy, Pontfuiesr^ was an old style^ but 
he ia credited with trajismittlDi^ to young 
Jnpuneao arllata the techniques of the 
orthodox oil paintings. The celebrated 
painter Asai TAdashi «1856^1907' siudied 
under Fontanesi. 

Later, Western patoting was over¬ 
shadowed by the renaissance of classicfi] 
Japanese painting &i>L^rbended by Fenol- 
loBA and Okakura Tenahin. However, after 
the middle of the I^eiji Era^ a group of 
painters studied in Europe and came hack 
to add fresh atimuU to Wefttem painting in 
Jnpun. 

Matauoka Hisashi >^1862-1943« and Kn- 
wamura Kiyoo U852-1934> studied in Ita¬ 
ly; Yamamoto Hooui 11958-1906? nod 
Goseda Yoshinmtsu i,1856—l&16j in France" 
and Harnda Naojiro {186S-189D i in Germa¬ 
ny. 

In 1889, the first organisation of Western 
stylo painters wab formed and called the 
Meiji Kai* This group of painters 

were nickuamed the Yani-h^ or Kesin 
School because a gloomy» brownish tone 
pervaded their works. Each painter fol¬ 
lowed hi* own unique style, but they shared 
in common an academic naturalistic attitude 
towards painting. 

Around this time* Kuroda Kiyoteru 
(I8'6€-i.924> studied in Parts under Raphael 
CoLlia <1858-18171, an academic pamler 
who adopted the Impre’^sioniam that waa 
then beginning to raise lU head in Paris- 

Kuroda's return in 1893 turned a neiv 
leaf in the history of Weatem style painting 
in Japan. Hia bright, naturalistic style 
wasi called the GniM-lia and gradually 
pervaded Western painting circles of Japan. 

The //oJtiffta Kai, formed by Kuro<la and 
his followers in 1896, became a powerful 
group in painting circles. A representative 
artist of thia group who also reflected the 
romantic trends of the times was Fuji- 
Ahima THkeji U8GT-1943J, The young 


artist Aoki Shi gem who died prematurely 
41862-1911) carried the romantic trend 
still farther and left behind captivating 
works. 

When a Western style painting depart- 
ment wiiS set up in the Tokyo Aendemy of 
Fine Arts in IPJt, Kuroda became a leading 
atail member along with Kume KelIchiro 
i l&66-iyf5-l another disciple of Collin* and 
Iwamura Toru, an art critic. 

The eatabllahment of the Education 
MinLstn^ Art Exhibitiqu In IBDG 

gradually merged the members of the Baku- 
ha Kai and Taihetjfo Gakai^ two powerful 
rival clans of the day, and established a 
unique academic form that could be describ¬ 
ed aa the Bunten style. Graduates of 
the Tokyo Academy of Fine Arts formed 
the QUdeus of this group. 

Judges of the first Bunten exhibition were 
Kuroda, Asai, Kume, Matsuoka Misashi 
1862^1943)* Okadsi Sabtirosuke il86&- 
1939>, Wada Eloaku 1 1S74- i, Naka¬ 
mura Fusetsu <186^1943), KoyamaShoia- 
ro (1857-1916 ^ and Mitsutani Kunishiro 
<1874-1936). 

The exhlbilN iaclufled work.f by Wada 
Saiito 1 1S83- i, Aoyama Kumaji < 1886- 
1932 U Nakagnwa Hachiro (1877-1922)» 
Yamamoto Mormosuke ^ 1877-1928)* Naka- 
SEawa llirdmit^n i; 1874— )* Yoshida 

Hiroshi (1876-19501* Kosugi Misei <1S- 
81- )* and Mmami Kun^ llSS3-l950>i. 

The Hakuha Kai wus disbanded in 1911, 
nnd in the following your, its members 
formed the Euf H Ka4* Thifl was a gather¬ 
ing of paiiitcrfl who formed the center of 
Government Sponsored Exhibition 
tfnit and its current stlU survives toilay* 
The Fasin Kai was formed by young 
independent pamters as a challenge to the 
academiam of the Kanten School of paint¬ 
ers. The ivorks of the Late Impressionist 
School introduced in the magazine SAirfl- 
and the import of Fauvlam by Ssito 
Yori fia3&- spurred Yorosu Telsu- 

goro U8B5-192TI, Kimura Sbhacki (3B9S- 
* and Kishida Eyusei US91-1929) 
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to form the new whool 
The Fmiu Kai was eventually diahanded* 
Hiid the Svd^ha formed tn 191& by Kimiini 
and Kl^hida* This ^roup sought to revive 
Scandinavian classiciam in intricate, real* 
istic atylcL 

The A'iJtd Kfl/ was also farmed around 
this time by a progreasslva group of Bunten 
painters. The leailers of this group were 
Arlshima Tkuma i IS82- Ip Ishii Haku- 
lei (18S2- u Vamaskitit Shlntaro 
(18S1- ) and Sakamoto Shigejiro 

( 1832 - ). 

The Niku Kai made vast contributicina to 
Weatem pamting in Japan and produced 
many foremost artists in the Taiaho and 
Shown eras. 

Sekine Shoji^ Koide Narashigc (ISST- 
1931), Saeld Yuzo 11398-1928), Koga 
Shunkd (1S95-19S8) and Hasegawa Toshi- 
yuki l^etonged to this group, aud many of 
the leadiag painters of today were nurtured 
by the Sika KaL Fujita Tsugujlf world 
famous painter of the Ecole de Parish was 
a former member of the Sika Kai. 

In 19K. Western style painters like 
Umeharft Ryuzaburo and Kavi-juihima Hii- 
chiro jamed the Kokuffa S^aku K^okuL 
After the society** ilapanese painting de¬ 
partment was disbanded^ the organization 
renampd Kokif^a Kai under the leader¬ 
ship of Umehara. 

'fhe i9S0 Kyokai una also foiTned in 102fl 
by a group of young painters iDduenced by 
the post-Fauve painlers of France. This 
group disbanded after the death of one of 
its leaders Maeda Xanii. 

iJiier in 1930, Kojlma Zenzaburd and 
Satomi Kaisuz5, both former Nika Kai men, 
formed the DoktmUa Bijutm Ki/okaL 
Art Gatlerieviind Museums In Jupau 
Homma Art Gallery, 12, Hamafanta-cho* 
Sakata, Yumagata Pref, 
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Teky^j Metropolitan Art Gallery. Ueno Park, 
Tokyo. 
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Tokyo. 

Nippon Folk Craft Gelleryv 861, Komaba, 
Megiiro-kUi Tokyo- 

Nezu Art Gallerj'* 115-6, Aoyama Miuajnl- 
chd, Tokyon 

Bridgestune Art Gallery* Kydbasbi. Tokyo. 

Kanagawa Prefertural Museum of Modem 
.Arts. Vukiuoshita, Katnakuru, Kana- 
gawa Pref. 

Kumakura NAtlounl Treasure GaUery. Yu“ 
kiuosbika, Kamakura, Kanagawa Pref. 

Xagao Art Gallen% Fukaiawa^hd. Kama¬ 
kura. Kamigawa Fref. 

Hakoue Art Gallery*, Gora, Hakone. Kana- 
goiva Pref, 

Ibaruki Prefcctural Art Gallery* Isohama, 
tbflraki Pref. 

Mbbima Shrine Museum. E* Demnia-clio, 
Mishima^ Shizuoka Fref* 

Suw'a Municipal Art Gallery. Kami-Suwa^ 
Suwa, Nagano Pref* 

Matsumoto Municipal Museum. Jiz^hlmi^ 
zu^ Mataumoto, Nagano FreC 

Northern Culture Huseum. Yokogoahi- 
mura, Niigata Fref. 

Tokugawa Museum. Toktigawa-cho. Hi- 
gashi-ku« Nagoya^ Akhi Pref* 

Kyoto National Btuseuim Yamato flii-dbri^ 
Higashiyama-ku, Kyoto, 

Kyoto Municipal Art GaUer^s Okazaki 
Park. Sakyo-kw. Kyoto. 

Nara Niitlonul Museum. Kosugano-cho,. 
Nam, Nara Pref* 

Oaakn Municipal Art Gellary, ChauauHzho. 
Teanoji-ku, Osaka. 

Nippon Kbgejkitn. Hojima, Kita-ku^ Odaka. 

Kobe Municipal Art Gallory* KumauchL- 
chd. Fukial-kup Kobe, Hyogo Prof. 

Hakut^nni Art Gallery* Sumiyoshi-cho* 

HigoRhi Nada'ku> Kobe, Hyogo Prof. 

Ohara Art Gallery*. Skinkawa^ho. Kura- 
shiki, Okayama Pref. 

Kumshiki Folk Craft Muaeuni. Knrashiki, 
Okayama Pref. 

Tukoinnt^u Art Galiery. Kurlbayashi Park, 
Takamatsu, Kagawu Pref. 

Nagasaki Mnafcipol Museum* Uma-cho, 
Nagasaki, Nagasaki Pref* 
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Contempoi’ary Painting' 


Showa Period 

In Japan^ aince IBBS^ two different achodis 
of paintiiig—the ttaditional Japnnege paint¬ 
ing and the newly imparted scHtaded West¬ 
ern painting—stood side by side* In spite 
of the fact that there has been a certain 
amount of in terming! ing, these two ^thoola 
owe their difference to the disparity in the 
view of and the way of booking at 

things of the artists themKelv&Fv rather than 
the e?ctemal difference of material. 

Though Western painting is an imported 
form of art, the fact that it is the culmina¬ 
tion of thought, sense and technique of 
modem Western societj' facilitated Its as¬ 
similation to modem civilixatiotL in Japan 
and It is only natural that it gradnally 
dourished. Thus, the position of Western 
painting in Japan increasingly stabilized in 
the pa«»t-war yean?.^ On the other hand, it 
naturally follows that Japanese painting 
shoiA'^ uigns of decline since it faced fewer 
hardships and milder resistanec. Yett wc 
must admit that Japanesie pfiintliig has a 
unique and strongly pronaunced tradition¬ 
al beauty which must have exercised an 
active inlluence on Western painting* In 
future, the present two schools of paint¬ 
ing in Japan will blend their charac¬ 
teristics and solve their contradictions. It 
ia then, that Japanese painting will dower 
os a world art. In fact, we already observe 
active laovcinenLH in that direction. 

The following is a bird's-eye-view of con- 
temporary painting circles in Japan between 
the ycuru 1926-1^56* 

Japanese Pamtmg 

It was during the early years of the 
Bunt €11 (a government sponsored ejEhibitlon 
Tvhicb began in 1&0T) that the outline of 
Japanese painting os a newly reformed art^ 
in harmony with the new historical era, 
emerged from the confusion of the early 
Meiji Era. In the ensuing years n012- 


efforts were made in developing and 
refining the newly established form of art 
while the basic problema were temporarily 
put to a 3tand.still. In the mid-twenties, the 
tendency of the painting circles was con- 
cenlratod on the perfection of mdividnal- 
Ity of each artist- 

The *ViAon BijvUmn, since its restoration 
In 1914, acted as a mainstay of Japanese 
pa i n ting. When the a van t^garde mo vemen t 
aroused the painting circles of the late twen¬ 
ties, the maintained ori¬ 

entalism^ the philoaophy of Okahura Ten- 
shinp itfl organizer^ and adopted what we 
might call neo^laaslcism which consiated 
in a new interpretation of Oriental cla^- 
siciem. The fresh touches of Chinese ink 
in tire Eight Scchra of Eh$i^h^ and fh^ 
fTatpr/aJI, the colorful beauty of Evt^n- 
ing Cherries by Yokoyama Taikan repre- 
aent neixIaAsielsm of the Ivtsu of the early 
Sh^wa Period while Green Moss and 
Cre^B Laiim and tfte Camefia Tret^ mas- 
terpiecea by Hayami Cyoshu* amaze us with 
their bold composition and decorative per¬ 
fection in which we find a modem interpre¬ 
tation of the Orient. Kobayasbi Kokel 
adopted the good points of the classic 
schools of Korin and |^amctCo-c in his the 
St&rh ond fAe Tnrkey while Princess Kiyo, 
the /^uirond other works represent his keen 
spirit and clear-cut lines within an atmos¬ 
phere of solemnity^ fits God, Yanrato Takera 
Lying Exhausted by the Miraculous Foun^ 
tain and the God of TFiad nnd the God Of 
Thunder by Yasuda Yukibiko and the UU- 
paralleled briUiance of style of Maeda Sei* 
son's the Picture-Scroll of Saiy&ki, YoW- 
fnmo in Cave and others are specimens 
of purity and genulnenesK of neo-classicism. 
On the other hand» the Chettics of MinmrOf 
the Currier Pigeon by Tomita Keisen and 
the works of Dgawa Usen reveal individual^ 
iatic freedoiTiip which succeeded in giving a 
certain amount of fluidity to nco-closslclsmu 
With the death of Keisen and Uaen between 
the years 19S&^1944, the rising militariBrn 
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acted aH a spur in accekratin^ the pace of 
neoHcla^lciain. As a results at times, the 
quality of paLOtiuffS increa^tin^lj deteriorate 

ed. 

Altbou^h it ia a fact that we find ntemore 
iible masterpieces created within the atmos¬ 
phere of hiten neo-claaslcjarn, we camidt 
deny the eKiatence of the nrt-fer-art prin¬ 
ciple which in a aenae is eacapianL This 
defect has been tacitly pointed by the found¬ 
ing of the Until I328p a year 

before he reaigned from Ihe Inten and or¬ 
ganized the Seirau-sha together with his 
disciples^ Kavvabata Ryushi was yearly con¬ 
tributing his fine w'orke to the Inten Exhibi¬ 
tions. But be gradually felt discontented 
with philosophy of art-for-art’s s&ke 

os well as the general tendency of extreme 
delicacy of style* and organized the Sefrgil- 
s/ia under the banner of fortitude and 
vigor. His two objectives consisted in the 
creation of vigorous style and the self- 
iiwakening that art should appeal to the 
masses through public showing^- With his 
gigantic series of paintings of the Pacific 
Ocean and the Chinese Continent, which 
reflect the social situation of the time^ and 
bis the Straits of Narni&t a Whirlpi>ol of 
Carps and thii ^gm-pAoitg of Youn.^ Tro^a 
in which bis vigorous style achieves both 
the roTnantic and the heroic, Kawabata 
Rs^shi succeeded in fulfilling his goal. 
Thus, the riaing established its 

unique position in Japanese painting circles. 
Though in a way, Kawabata Ryushi was the 
one end only fltfute of the ;S«ry»-«Aa. we 
find such masters as Ochiat Rofu, Fukuda 
Toyoahlro, Sakaguebi Issb, Fukuoka Seiran 
and others. Later* Fukuda Toyoshiro and 
Ochiai Rolu disconnected themselves from 
the S^iryu^ha and went their own way. 

Casting out eyes on the Teitm. the big¬ 
gest group in the painting cirries which 
comprises almost every possible school of 
painting, we find works of a great variety. 
Toward the late tw^enties. the Teiten mark¬ 
edly deteriorated in its quality of works, as 
cheap works merely competing in size or 
aiming at sensational effects began to doniL 
nate its exhibitionsH Yet, the sltuaticn w^as 
not hopeless. Besides the fact that the 
masters of Kyoto painting circles were 


clustered around the Teiten, Tsuchidn Eakii- 
sen and Ono Chlkkyop whose activities at¬ 
tracted considerable attention* joined the 
Teften after the diasoLution of the Kvku^a 
Sosaku Kyukai in IfiSS* Knwai Gyokudd* 
who in hia C^mnormf Fiahiny and the Snou? 
Scfrm ahows tis his gented style in which 
be succeeded to combine the traditional 
Shiju and Kano schools; Kaburagi Kiyokata 
in his Tsukiji Afratf/n'-c/nd and 
Encho and Matauoka Eik^m in hm Shige- 
mori and tkr Heifi Rising and Sonafoifin, 
the Minister of the Right show us a moder¬ 
nized vension of Yamato painting; among 
others are Hirafuku Hyakusui, Shtmnda 
Bqkusen, Yuki Somei, Komuro Suiun^ Isbli 
Kinkyo, Yamaguchl Hddhuni Ito 8hinsui 
who are considered as representative mas¬ 
ters of the TrtYcn of Tokyo# In Kyoto* 
Takeuchi Sdho with bis lAe Fro^ and the 
Dragon Fly introduced Weatem flavor to the 
Maruyama and Shljo schools. Nishlmura 
Goun wdth his Autumn Egg Plant, Hashi- 
motc Kansetsu with his Old Mokey and Cow 
Dealer, Tsuchida Bakusen who left the 
Rn/fiitcn and rejoined the Teiten with hia 
Dancing Girt, Korean Beauties, Irises, Ue- 
mure Sheen, Fukuda HeJhachiTo, Domotn 
Insho and Nakamura Daizaburo foUow^ed 
Seiho'a footsteps and contributed worku of 
merit. 

The above is a synopsis of representative 
w^orkfl of the Tstlen of the early Shbwa 
Period. For some time, the apathy of the 
Teiten has been a matter of concern* until 
in it was decided to reorganize it 

This caused great turmoil in the painting 
circles, which resulted in ojctive movements^ 
Fin ally K in lOSTj the Imperial Art Academy 
was establishecL Members from such pri¬ 
vate groups as the and others^ joined 
It. Thus, the so-called Shin Bunten mode a 
new start 

The Skin Brmten was a galaxy of the 
masterpieces of artlsta who started their 
career during the latter part of the Meijl 
and Toisho eras. It was the culmmatlon of 
technical perfection of now Japanese paint¬ 
ing. The Kodai Shrino and Japanr the 
Land of the Rising Sun by Yokoyama Tai- 
kan. Aatiinrn fZain by Kavnii Gyokudo* tAe 
Yoiciig iJwcA and the Male Fhoenix by Kabu- 
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ragi Kiyokaifif Cm/iiral Sun-izu Training 
Ladif Soldie^^ end the Arrival of Yoikitifune 
by YtiStida Yukihikup the Fudo by Koba- 
yaehl Rokei, the AaAwra by Maed& Seiaoiip 
by Ufiinura Shoan end others 
eontrlbuted their brillifmt works, followed 
by the powerful works of paldters of medi¬ 
um standing. YeU with the advocation of 
national culture of the early forties as its 
peak, public support of Japanese painting 
began to ^ihow- signs of decline. The S/iin 
so to speaks was the last bright ray 
of light of brightly burning candle. 

The above U a general survey of the main 
art groups of Japanese pamtlngn There 
were a few more changes, such as the dis¬ 
solution of Japan Najtgtt-m in 1985i the 
«t5tablJshmept of the Dmnichi-Bif^uismn 
and Shinkfi'Bijutenin in 1037, ibe establish¬ 
ment of the ,VtAaiffifa-m and Shtn-BifuUujin 
Kyokai 103S. Among them, the Shh-Bijn- 
tjsajin Kgfjkai which was a study group of 
new Japanese painting had Fukuda Toyo- 
shird and Yoshioka Kenji as Its central 
figures. It is a fact worthy of note that a 
considerable number of painters belonging 
to this group are in cJose relation with the 
which represents the new- 
post-war tendency* 

Such was the situation of Japanese paiut- 
mg circles^ when World W'ar II iaterrupted 
aJl activities* 

The post-war apathy af Jnpfinc^e painting 
circles which fdl a victim to two impacts, 
namely, tempomry loss of national con- 
fidenee and feverish nduption of Weatem 
culture, is atilt freah in our memory* In 
1946, the made a newr start under the 

democratked name of J ft pan Art Exhibition. 
The /Hieii, the ^ftryti-a/rn and other groups 
follow'cd the lead. Besides a small number 
of works of merit by msture masters of 
the pre-war daySp the general atmosphere 
was that of lo»t direction* 

This doc^ not mean that no one did any¬ 
thing about the situatioD. There were ear¬ 
nest attempts to get out of this plight, 
which in IMS materialized Into the organi¬ 
zation of the This attempt 

acted aa an Initiative to the prevailing spirit 
of reform and won great acclaim* With the 
general principle *'to make universality the 


basis of creation'this new group conaisied 
of thirteen progressive paintera of medium 
standing—six paiatera from Tokyo includ¬ 
ing Yamamoto Kyujin, Fukuda Toyoshiro 
and Yoflhioka Kenji and seven painters from 
Kyoto IncLuding Uemura Shoko and Oku- 
mura KdichL Their freshness of style and 
high spirits played an important part in the 
development of pcist-war Japanese painting. 
The Si?z^BiJuUii which held three yearly 
exhibitions since 194S, amalgamated with 
the ShimeiMku-ha Kydkai in 1951. The 
two groupa started under the new name 
Shinseisaku Kyokai^ wdth the Soit^BiJiitnu 
as its Japanese Fainting Section. A great 
number of new painters such as Hori Fumi- 
ko, Iwosaki Toku, Hleda Ka^uho, Shidn 
Klnshdp Asakura Setsu created a new style 
not to mention such representative works 
by members of the organizing commltteep 
as the Autumn im the Grass by Yamamoto 
KyujiUp the Mar^h by Yoshioka Kenji and 
the Dancing Givis by Fukuda Toyoshiro* 
In other words^ the spirit of adventure and 
exaltation with which they adopted the eom- 
poaition and sensuous characteristics of 
modern painting of the Weat, while winniPg 
acclaim ou one handp was subject to severe 
cniieisin because of their unabashed way of 
imitating. 

In spite of such criticism, this attitude of 
the painters of the Japanese Fainting Sec¬ 
tion of the Shimeimka Kgok^i the former 
Soja BijuteUf stimulated other painters. 
Especially, an increaaingly great number of 
young painters adopted this attitude* It Is 
worthy of special mentidp that the 
Sozo-Bifutsu was the driving force in 
wakening the apathy of Japanese painting 
circles. 

Though the pre-war masters of the hiten 
please our eye^ with the perfection of their 
canfiervative atyle* the inteji could not es¬ 
cape the footsteps of the new* age and it 
gradually losing its former consistency. 
Members of medium standing, GHj>iieialJly 
those w'ho are pq the way to fame are be¬ 
coming increaBingly w^tsemlzed and are in 
favor of colorism. Okumura Dogyu^ Go- 
fcura Sen jin, ota Chon, Nakamum Tei* 
Iwahashl Elen aUmet our attention white 
the recent progress of pointress Ogura Y^uki 
is exceptiunalJy brllUanl. 
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<- 

Ati4lnlnv 

'^tfLjik^ Mt. 

WAkKrAina PreftwiifTK. lltbtrtilBfTp 
Mr. M. g4ibHrnnia> 



■^Yfelnwvtll HiltfA** MniiLabbn Had Atlm4jlD«A Hmltlf 
tftm lb« movntjqlHi «n thtir w«jr to Ihv 

bid of tli« bvllewfi. Chraol b;r JCahknl 
T*njjjltf< ]jbtp lUtb rvntufr. 

^1'hioti^Mr. M. 


"Riiltfl''' mmiJiLtf lo wrtaamnj of Atiilt*biifc ond Hi* HwiU 
OttTMTJ nalva^in Tofnplr, MT- 
^ Prvf«-tMf*+ -ItTh miuiry* fPlioto^ K.U..S.I 
















l bt? "'Tnk nf G#1|JS™ I!». Oii^M bjr RMltnehlikl, TpIc?** 12th «ni.tiLr 7 . t FluiL^if r. 14^ 




> 

!h;tii|I ^''IbilLiE'I'Afliin idBCaiii 

"fcln# Ftunr 4if thr* Pft«t Mr4r0n’"h 
UhArwvMl^H't! Ffv-r*^ 

turr. Ifth Gtniur/. 

I rbi?t«^—Mr« m. 


\ 


uf (tint* iA|w 4 AtaiimJlIl tti 
fPhfltfl-- Mr, Mp ^skmnptai 


JBIfipt#* tTDtEf, tHh cEMkurr^ 
































Ajrtliti tnilhlEnniiUj Uh Owp^ by Kiiafift ■fettiiiiifi-F& Shrine, Kirpto. 

l^tli KPtuTT^ (rbol^Mf. M. SnJcmMA) 



Uo^L^Lyii futnii li:p.tetl lu tbo I bmiiltiiihlnii 

HbrfiiH hr T^jr* iuiitl:r- Ownflf; ||pij|cuAb|iiiH 

HirwiiUm* PrrCKtUni-^^ lEll CPALuxjr. 
i Ph 4 t«^|tr. It, SmknnuitMl 


^)^Kii4but(^ uii Huninr iibn^U'* idviiEU , 
Od* Fipcr KrtiU In Ownvr: Thv 

NiillCTDid CiiftEUbiiuiiin for thi Pr4(«ettHi 
bf CuliursJ Ffop^rttvp. liEk mtluinr- 
tVhm^K.BrSA 
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€ n V 

IT^ M *: M 



4iirElwth! tu $hln9A i — lAEl}, Paiiobu-il tliiuiti-lM 
Temtik. |t'hMA--lfr. 11. 



S hML?4in« k cmitimh milk m. br Jrmijm^ T«bii-P« 

Tnnpli^ IttfPA l^lh c<»Lii7T. f Phota—M j-. H. S^kamntnpJ 




^r£’.‘'-'^| 


'"CrblkwHi TiPkcpbiV' eA iStytIr In 
M jfril&tKttl (ilWi'VlP# AA^rLbCil to 
lUiQlrunf Owivnf fcr T^ikrc* W»- 
LliOkttl Mmvum. Jllh tmmTr» 
1|fbal»—IC.U-S.l 








liT A4r*iNA. I^Hrflrr: Mdrl Ip VHniHifprtiK IBIh c^pluiyi. —h4h‘.SLt 






































^ KfejiA Ellohu. Dwfi«irf hf ]fnp«^l^ HhimIwIhI Arim-DV- HUa «ntiJiT- C Ptkotfl—^Tnkjo 
Miwwnt 







































I 




fffiitmrJ 


^^Fliun^bTofeMfiu'" hr Or*!! 
Karla I 17^11« Own#!-: 

|fr+ Tauir*TU Yboliliafcau Ti>fcyu4 
I Phnl‘»—Hr.. If- KaliiiniiiCal 


I 

I m.pii guvir ^ 

I YuM I If It— 

j mu. Qmm*A hr T. 

<FfaeMv—K.H.S.) 


Fa%^A|»«l rielur* 
Kemn iiklAlSl by 
tm t«r Tmwar^rml 
Um Itmrh Itth 
Ovn«r,- E«niba-ll^ 
il Kyot*. 

IflLai^Kn H- 











-WIW Tfi^i BuMti 

17^1. Owiwtr: Tefci^iS 
KAilvflAl Mi.iR«uni- 


> 

^LB.p[lwimtw H<hh hr 

Ik^rn-Talu* O^^lTfilp CJwn- 
«r: T^ntMl*^ WNk«r#^ 

ms risfeti-IUrB. i FhditHlii—K.B^S.l 


























* 



tfiipw fitllRr frcivn PMlrm ffbiuilk ir 
IJnifliiini firidLudA UT64—lAlOl. DvtiKHj by KiLwnl^iEA 
VHUlUirl ( PJuatrt^WP- M* 




m 




nt Hm^UMnl S«iim4P^ W W*L»hib* KmjMii 
(ITtA--lS4l>. U^tml br HAlIbnul MoaniOI. 

I Pl!4ltb-^tC.Uj3L) 


















hy SmiuIiI n^niDDiMi ( 





























It) k aho.1v«^*^ frM ihm ''FlftrHliJW $L& 4 r«i vn 

TOcftWA iTOImldA > bp AuJfi 

KtMbtffw tiT»T—isevr. i; Pbfid.A— 


-> 

kHtiaki iKtirrl bf T^mmi ffbjmLa 
it^T$ im-lTMi, iPbfito—K.fiiS^) 


*'Mt. Fajjil vi#nffctl throoifli WjLVd ki fmm Ih^ 

wkM vjm of Ht. FaJI" %r tCiUuihtkm Knkq^i 

a?iH—m»j . (riKj4«— 





















flfHrt ol oH I hr Yi^korifn* i 
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lUl^— |. 

I E^oto~K»li 0 niil If opvifpn 

Mnlcm Art, TiJkar*fi 


< 

-Siru^l*"' bT WfcfcJtn Kim:>» 
IJHa— f phcH^^K.gi.eLJ 















i 

ikrniU iff 9 Jnh H-D^ In 

Cifimiurv fidt^nll), llth c«ntiuv. 
nw{|*tf hsjf ffAinn-j4 t^t^ranN-, 



P»T^-Qvtii|lnK PIvL I4 |V±< br ObUdHta Ip^l. 




























uf Ehr*^hkl4rlc mtvi 

T' illliJ dv^rr Mf SLaiio Akb^ I Phtrtfi—Mn M- SnkfcBKrtal 

i|Ph{ilii>—Rlr. H 


Hhfelik tSibld^fbUibiI Ih^ Tnrii 7|b camlnTT* KMli44 fmklr ’halJl 

4 ]f th» Tpniplv^ Nb^h. | Pbotp' ^ It h. H. ^kkAoiiiitD} 













#tr Mlr^ku lih ^lurr. 

CKEkruJI TH3ini>lr. Smrm. rpho44l-Ur, M- ^Ifhfeirtbbi 


Icnc^n »■ "KihUt* 
KiiUb^^'n'^i Tih cfcnlytj. tf’QrrAill T^flnipkp WiLt*. 
(FrhPLa—Ur. Hh 


tfcM lit Bitaldk*, 4-1^ A^0~ KACukuil T«mpK 

Nbr*. (Pbgi^>—Mr. M- 





















Sbd-XAnx&B f *^rtr ilh 

T4ind6 pC tlM^ VBltiphUl 1f«npJ#> 


’C- 

TriBid lAmltfeb^n 

dinU), kB^m^ it# tUlEkcT tpaiw wf t^r 
Tuhfba^ Ith eautiifj^ El^rrO^J TenpK 
N*r«. IPheiiii^Mf, Hi SnliAifiulii^ 


Kiimn^un 1 Vtriv>kM|, ^Toin ShtlMha CFnir Itetm KInti), SOi emlurT, 
The RiUenln fitic Hkll of OtillnaMoqi} nf the T&laIJi T«npb, Hern. 
IFhPitir—||r+ M. SuLhmTniitfp} 















'iTi 


PnVQ Kuiwn (ah )» Sih miIutt- 

Tl^ Rfehkciie (B4ii|i*it*Bda> ol ^ TAiIhUI TempU^ 
H^n. CFboto-'Mr. H^ Salfem«4<i> 


SbQkcMliil l^bl^uUlp fi™ thf Te?i Onmt 
of Brnkrununi, i*led TI4* K^fukaji T*iis»lt. W-f*. 
I Phrt^Rf. K. SWk^olflJ 


Biutvu fCiiiiflnMpn1ilMI^+ Ath mrIutt. Tk® Sak>.«lft 
of Oifl T^bIJI Tvtnp|^« Na-n. (PbvEJQ—Mr* BkkiiUGtp} 







ICMh* i^Khiirfl with iwlffr+ 

Ith mturr, OwnAd hr Ihv NitJimfli 

Kimputt^ f<^nuitlir «wn«d bjr Sorjfijt T-rfnpJri 

rl'b<iB(»—K4I.8,) 


< 

A*h\in rAuHTBl friHR HfeAhJhu>h^ HI- £t«1ll 
D^IfodM, diiwl K^lfrkMJl TwffPte. N*r-. 

11)1^1114^11^. JK 








Pt i9th 

T4iJtJJI Kurils f —Mf j M.. 

S*l|ftmvUpj 


< 

Ny^iriin Rjinnrm {C^ntmifiiiik^krii-I * 9lh 
■(MnHHT^ KMiiblnJil ilftiUd. | Vbot<^ 

K.US^} 


Shiikft Nr«M:il iSfekfuauiil Ip ^Xh Mnl.hirr- HirukuidA pt 
th# M-uroji Trjiiplr^ Nftrm. ^Ffcw3«fii--K. BoS. J 





r' 

DUhielii Nroni (V^muip krVnlwl^ ERiftJi 

^ T«mpK Not, iriMtA—Mr. U. fifeMnwh*! 


<■ 

Amhim m^rmi CAmilibbiU br tlATftl 

Ii5a-4A C]r'li43gaL|x N«ll} inC Ihm Jii4rUJa 
trmt^U^ KfSiti4 M. ^kPimPtnH 


Kkhl^lc^ (llttXjiiH)p Jjkie^ jamrijl 

TciBfik, Na^ fPh^tcK-Mj-. 11. R«bnAii?t0) 



















Kanitfirikbkl br Unh*J* K«Ui*l »">) »***» 

Hiindkimen (ftuolh Hiiin C*l*l «l TM»Ul TnwpK »•»- 

SikunaUi^ 


a#fiHin I Ku 4 bahf 1 )iu>» iVttm th<* coqptu IlicTarB** Hoch^Vti lA#Pfir*) 
■iiJ Scaltiup Unk«l. Itm. Koku#nA^ Uhi NoKh {ihitAf^nnS 

HiUj laf It&fukujI Ttmpk (Pbet*—Mr. M- SakiiswUI 


iVlmdirtirtJj. Ikr iJ*lH VM. 

IC6fukajl TflwipJ*. Virnfm.. i Phtfle— Mt. 









<- 


AailiU N]rwii$ f Amtubli*), 
kbmrn u -Gml "S^uidhm of 



KjuiiMkiT^ Mtb cvuturr- lC4t«kuln 
T*iBpl4'« K^JqfthurL (Fb^tlb—Me. 
Ki. SakBiiiof 1^1 


Itr^tahJ (Prfttf^ia Lbelil CkOitliii^ 
ffeis n. tMlr ef UBtEr4-b4Tim 
Bobllna. ■.n4l Hsrai^L ^ 

kC&ti*fi, dalBd KAfuki^l 

HBm- <rhM^—Mr. Mi> 
8akiiAiapt4l 


Noil iTi 
fca 

Wft,*4 t>iln 

wllbrflkir] QWiamA hy MEL 


^ j=Ai. 























SoiiU ftt buiiilikt f to^ Ha4n|l. 



U^tcKlFii^ (-ft^inhM^u^ th# irtlite 




T 

(tirifLlx^ ■■■uniHl IliiiitlNJi 
Ih> ulvlv^r lU lhi buiiuii^ iidnjrff mi «« t4>* 
tbtfnii f*9i rrw fnipi nfi^i^lilly tinrH 

ATUf 



















PoTtnit of TTotE^i e^bliinp'^ liOi«FlLiiiln 

TcBp^t. lUm^^urq. 





Ititn i^hlnio Pl^tr, wooflL pilQtnl IncoteTp loior fltli Mlwrr* 
lloljue Hhtinw, Xjroto. < Pl»4t9— 





Ttlcri GmJIo. iih Ttio ffolundA | PoundaUEitt’A 

TM^Malii IWpIr, Nani+ (Photo—Ifr. If. Sokanukto J 

I - - 



l!a^ Kd«« {Eaipm ^itttndl, Hh 

eoahirr* YatuaMJt Tainvki. 










llflfil—mi). 


hv T4ih«murm Kdun 
iMiiria-K.B.Et.} 


**k Pcrtl tllv«f^ Ip^ rmli ItAirA tlnfS— 
|Ph4t£i—KJI^I 







fihlidtJil Tilirtar^ ^l^luitci—K.ll.9.1 













^ ilrj J«^iu^ br IfaiMiaulffl T^3r4iE«kE 

(1W»- J, (MiutiF— 



"Woman” hf Kfoouebl YwJll < IRM— J. < Fhalo- 

Hbllun&E Mualruttl tit Mwlrfh Ar1» 


"lUvvv^ Chthw a.^" Tnji S1iin<ia<mQ— 
CPfant^^htknml Mvi^qjti ^ HMmn Art» 

4 # 


































liw irbriH* 


llURLU 



mlDrad i^ffmltlv* |»wm«, Shhfjin fcn 



Yunwittti^ n*lU HorrA-JI TtmjfW. 


SmiUi ftmim irf TUhI^II TompH 






















I llirnahimife 


IliEhU HhII Uffido-in Krvlo-. t l■hIlltl—K. Il.ft.J 


SHwf FivlUirti lluliwiiii^JI Ttw^pEir. 


Minwjl i;uLk! 













Inlprfnf Hlihlhfinrift-Jj Kjr'rtf*. 


ri|t«i:1?!}i- of » t*«r^n}nn 4 lC*liur* EMjkW Kru-Sifc, 


Tc4(7d HilCWPftHtPtt OAHd 


S4Tt& Dvpfeitawbt 






















'T' StrpU.pan4 f«^n, DviJK'faMj ^ OAt^fi IrlOi bwTi^FW^d KCIwmr, .^bfituaifcli-iil 

P«liK^ l£r^«. 









<- 

JlWdii^ SjLulid-ln, 


-> 

SLct^pin^ Ifctil 

SliTtn^p Kro^fr. 


<" 

pAfd^, 

SuS^twJi. Kumupui^i 
Frvf^tirr, 









I liddxrf-b ipiklkrtid PAtlri T^n^Eyni 


I SlODfr IftBtcrfi mn\i wAtrr buih 










tilt chr^k^pUtr, bnidLWi (pfllnll . 
Ownnl Ur Tukxw li«^hrt- 



t.¥!ihw*f\itrrt^ rktur* lu tJin CHiOffa’ 
TrtnpIpD^ in K«.rH wh.le'ta lUuPlriil 

th* Ikuildfatet pkfiidl** TmJ 

kckti \ vS lfvgiy«Hlf IiAtaBffTf L: 

<ai A.&. 







B4IU ■ drTLaniRBl umnJ (p Boiidhlft 

ttfrfaJe#, Dricipiilb' lKl«Mni«4 It the HArril-jl T^tnpl* 
|:n Mmrp «nd b BMir hent |qr tnlqrp Kklioiml 

Minrtutn. Th« Tth cratun (Pbuta—K. n. S.j 


B]w«4« wtLk ihk 4«i4«d ct liiOB 
Qvnnl by the H 4 nrA-il Nari. 

Tlw llh c«Blufy tPhsto'—K. 


W*t«vji? <iwT3ed by BtM-in* JIjim. 
Th# dLb eEi).f-uTy_ MAi]]bf3ii^b><flhBtv bifiqv- 
titd. Inlaid with ^ait«rna« eul fr&m 
tllwf lankliLa^ (f^nta—X. b. S*) 





Chw«bd*fi], n»»«l 


«,(th Ownrt h» aiieii4-H4 Hw». Tb< «« 



























Bui: fcrf t'k-trtT YohuinH Uf ittpJUildfIpU-. t.UI|Uirt4 ^SlK 

>C«ra-btt«a ( hm qp» lfHci> wUK * rl^im nr m m^nli mml plorvA^ 
with CJwnni hr Ike KoiiuAbii^jJ Tempk uu lii+ In W«k:nr«to 4 i 

PitfiKtuTr, Th# lllh eiEniniT C Fli^ilu—Jf.fl.S, I 




laiiirW fff Hall | ll>Aor^| 

of Kr^tOi 

of thn iJih ciefitviT iPhulo—KJJJS-I 




























< 

&t]lw fpT BRlr fIw br Mr Th* 

IBAh mtury | 



I 

Xrm mmtLfmr hvti^ of Ailtlirfl ^rpr* Inn. 

br T«fcyo KBtjonil ttuHtut^ TI^k IM 


C^felntl fiJr pDfm* Mtui iiUbf^ at ibtotaji pivBifl- 

Owac4 br XUiMI The ITth rmturr f Plinitfl— 



Sur^m^-umrid^ ■.lit^ pf ?qpprr iM 

hf U^rtAfU Hl^ii 
ri*fa4i4-Kji^i 





















Ibk-flEiiiri hox. wiPt A diHUii «f m 
pmloH^brlffc mM ■ 

\m ihfl Cfltmiw^lw-SHft BiiUMikvr- 
L^tint«4 wttb lukl'V. AftlAlx itii^ 
lutvd to UPHrUBl KAetffn IlH*?— 
Owned Iv Tdkya M*Ufln«l 



TD|i- 4 timtt box with a 
^Iffn of lrlJh» ud 4 
hrtd|i«^ wnrewwtiiLr 

^YiUivhHhl- ^ 

?io-kitnl kn t)bt Uc 
Man>ovxlKri (TxJ*f of la«>i 
Lae^umd irftb taihl-#. 
Attrl^bted m 0»aia 
|£AHb tl4Ba_lt]i>. 
Ownce: “tahjw N4ilooB:l 
lIUMras 



< 

Sfakna poiUTT 








T 

WaLrrv^r wllb ■ iloMiifi whiiii«r4ii by Kofurmutm KiipH 
—lif4>. PMl«ijP with rh^mb. Triwm^ 

Culhtcthn 


Vl*i« +»tifa HtotahiAH IvDWIjMr^. d. liSa A,Dr 
IJWumJ by Hr. ghlnharm. CPb4rt4— 


i 

Orih* tM4U'r^ 


Kiw^tv ikhnofHt iirllh «htirl hktvlhfi^ 
«le#vfii). HiitwriiLl; YbwBn^wom 

4 ]rvwark|. Tlwi iHUt 
vtffltqjT < V}mo —K .B.& ^ 




















T 

Inmw-buiiMr. Qmmi bmH, 
Uj' KfttPrl t 

Owi4^ ^ tb4 fnpiriai KMUch^jukl 
AjrnrF. I I'b^to—* .s,a. } 


&N>wl bj EffrusJ* BWUl iVm- ^ EsrtJlFwwpfw. Owm*^ by tJi« 
Kumn of Fallt Tnkyo. (Wtpfco—IC3.S,1 



nowr'YWMi hr K«p»I 
ami - ICjinb- 

mwiiTV. liwtiEia h^r 
MkUhHun <«ff F&H Crm^uiii 
lPlHri4P--JC4l^.| 













<- 

Ikiho A Af »rv#d 

wtto4 i:ii4 -wl*r 


ruftkifnl HiBcrA f Fa»fcinii tfoU |. 
ef ffUy. 

-> 





Ilutkku (b-w Court 

mikd iluvfBi pBrfanAnl 
tSiB rnFmlwT* Of th# hihbUbJ 
ii;rpBrtfu*nl lo thv IhpvfUi.1 
Ihmjiiilmiil (^K^nkrf, 




















tTicwllng pCflM levera. 

I# tyjw pf kfcbuki 

ppaqihA^ 




























T Tbfl rtmicp ft with ft wlftftrfi UtsheIi* fiTwl 


ftlft^^d In UtC$^ 



* -8*^ L.li^' hr lt<Mi<»»i BiH'i "rMwiw- 

|PI»al»“'ICr.Ohin>» 























(Iimnft-Ailcbf>. A bt»i 1» down itiv flw. 
crbtrt«—U h Hficfatji 



A tjri^kait i««M *f ft clMiilftft] li.iili«ii;l 
Af«ik«t4'\ ft itftrv. dti* im 



















A 4r«4Mtk mmm 4 nrp^r- 

tDin nwDrbfiv l«l clMte*! plmcm, Im vlwd 
[h IIIA. iP^frie —ENr«%)^^gppMi^ ^ 










< 



ritfhllnr mM** Mw rwf 

plmU—1 














Avnrakii pupiMi ud tht## 
fFhel49-^tlw fIMil 


<- 

MiLHimvIE# {Yiki I 


p ^ pMr cf .7 

tol *t*it#d $n J7IIL ItTiet*—En«Ai-gknpBfcioh») 

’4^ 



















































i- 

HaW Hl0r wmtinv m %|b4 

Oun*** fj| 


























K»vi«w ¥jr SMfhIku -> 
isitD> pii-b 













Piwr •n.l ^ Uhr t«lw. 

4 , 









A eJUmrflT af mAnliirfBi frf #ATtj M«Ui 
i7«Ff^mii4 brihA Bupumhu- 
U fp JIDit, 



Mmtv^I twfff*rM#J hj^ U» ^rmMtki f fuitk. fff 

UAlmnllr 


Kkhpni Kaih'i **1Uln Mpkrr'" pwff'umwrt far 
%hm Jt^PiATJi; pniuj^ bf Tukye- CtiJlPt* ¥l«ti4H»Uilc»- 
















o*s»- 




Anlftb ^-Tlip GirdM tX Cberry Tpm", |»rfofi&j«d Ijy i^ la IV^|, 


















<■ 

Oitp fcWM of Khv * p*^” 

of tiBrnShi ffi ’TaIi* of Grljl**, A BfOrW 

falUOUP T'nfcniM.B+ •ft'ffr tlia Tl-T. it* rir*™*'’ 
IlnliiKn mmm k 1* rw^c lo if*rlauB fleW^r 
iPIvBtP—tbe HCclii) 


> 

TtwBtpc fur ChlldrEiu Ad ii4ApLDltDn Ma^k 

Tw*Id> '"A PriiMi* Dn4 * Vfctiti*r'' pcj^trrwpd ^ 

tftc ^HkHlItii. 






Ancknt C^url mMlci. HtiilENni ip CMtuuin. 










A pain nr "kntn**. wa4 






















CiMwri Mf “kHjtU’' Knd ■'tnhiAhulLMtkEI, ^ib «hiwu». 
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KaiA'&bntii Rjrushi of the Sfirt/S-sint 
stAndH without rival. The entire ^up is 
iiniier his spelL With his superior talent, 
Rjrushi himself is in danger of beconiing' 
prosaic* Elaceptibg Kano Saiijo, Vainu;!aki 
Yutaka and Ansai Kdinei of the older 
generation, we And no one worth meotian- 
ing among the younger genemtion. 

Having obtained freedom from govern¬ 
ment control, the jViMcji, since 1940, ja 
under the joint sponsorship of the Japan 
Art Academy and the Nitten Managing 
Committee. Members of private art gmupis 
headed by Uotnoto Ins ho, Yano Kyoson, 
Kakaoiura Gakuryo the JiUugittsti^ha of 
ho Shinsul and Kodama Kiho and the 
iViA<mgo-i» as its central force, the S’itt^n 
has among its mem bent such painters as 
Kaburagi Klyokata, Fukuda Heihnchiro, 
Tokuoka Shinsen, Sugiyama Yasushi and 
Yamaguchi Hoshun. Though there bt evi¬ 
dence that the Nittgn. egcerla an cvl! iaSu- 
ence and there is even talk of dissolving it, 
the Japanese Painting Section is not as old- 
fashioned os the otter sections. The Japa¬ 
nese Painting Section of the with its 

considerabte number of paintings of good 
enJibre is eoneiderad as the main feature of 
the Aiffpti. Fukuda Heihachiro and Toku¬ 
oka Shinsen who represent the Kyoto art 
cities, yearly contribute maaterpieces that 
win great acclaim. The intelligent style 
of Pukoda Heihachiro cleverly combines 
realism with omamentation, the abstract 
with the concrete. Within his iHtditionai 
style, Tokuoka Shinsen succeed.^ in combin¬ 
ing eactreme freshness with lyricism. The 
fawt that the younger generation i* striving 
to create a new style with Western colorism 
ia the general tendency of contemporary 
art emdeB of Japanese painting. Hashi- 
moto Meiji. Higa.shjyama Kaii and Taka- 
yaina Tataoo are the main figures among 
the yotjpgi&r genfirutioa. 

Western Paintmg 

It is during the early Meiji Period that 
Western painting in Japan began to flouriah 
Since 1870. the Art School of the College of 
Technology etarled a regular course in 
Western painting. Fontonesl, an Italian, 
was invited as the first professor in Western 


painting. As Fontaneai belonged to the 
Barbizon School of art, his was a style 
dark in ita coloring. Later, Kuroda Kiyo- 
teru introduced colorful paintings of warm 
Impressionism. Within a short period of 
time since 1912, a galaxy of painting 
dtyl^ was imported from Europe. Impres- 
sioniam, Fuuvism, Futurtam, Expression- 
Um, Constructionism, Cubism, Surrealism, 
Abstractioniem and other styles acclimatiz¬ 
ed ttemxelves in Japan. 

The fallowing Is an analysis ©f Western 
painting in Japan. For convenience's sake, 
the claiuiificattQn has been made according 
to the external stimulation which changed 
the style of Japanese Western painting. 

The realistic tendency, RealLsm in a 
broad sense ranges from explanatory de¬ 
scription to Impressionistic Realism. To 
moke a clear-cut definition of the word is 
almost impossible. Besides, the recent 
tendency Is toward Realism with a ffoc ial 
theme, As mentioned above. Western paint¬ 
ing in Japan made its start from simple 
Realism and developed Into government 
Sponsored academism. Hence, the realistic 
tendency in mfst prevalent in the .Viffen, 
The Mitten Western paintings arc for the 
PHWt part old-fashioned in their descriptive 
style. Though such fellow gmups of Nit- 
feit as the Kofu-kei lestabltehed in 1912> 
and the jMui-kai (established Lu 1936) 
advocate Realism, we find a great number 
of the leading masters of Weatem painting 
circles who had briiJiant careers as rep¬ 
resentatives of this tendency, Nokasawn 
Hiromitaa, the oldest member of the A'd/fi- 
itat, with his warm impressionist tendency. 
Tnaintains his Japanese style romanticiiiin. 
With their steady technique, Tsuji Hisashi, 
Terauchl Manjiro, Kolto Gentarp, Naka¬ 
mura Keniehi are rich In expressive power. 
On the other hand, the Ivtuti-koi with the 
Impressionifltic Realism of Yamnshita Shin- 
taro, ArlahJmR Ikutna and the doeplji' 
sincere pureuit of form of Yasul Sdtnru 
has a great number of reaJUta who depict 
elegant colors with Japanese fiuvor. Need¬ 
less to say that there was a great number 
of realists among non-Nitten art groups 
such as Nabei Katsuyuki, Kurihara Susu- 
mu, hltynmoto Saburd ©f the .Vllh'-Axtf, 
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Suzxikl Shintaro of the N}ka~ko.i is ulso a 
realial- 

Real ism dealing with soeiaj tfaeoiea con- 
aiats id the arti^it^s efforts to reveal with 
descriptive Realism the eruel reHsllties of 
modem society* Thr. Atomic a 

joint-work af Maruki Irl and Akamatsu 
Toshiko, is one of this kind while Nskabuii 
Tal and Yoshii Chu are endeiivoring to 
devise a new approach. 

The Fnuviat tendency. Toward the end 
of the Meijt Era, Saito Yori whs instru- 
mental in introducing Fauviam to Japan. 
Though In the ensuing years Nakagaws 
Kigen and others sporadically adopted 
Fanvismp it was not until the early ShSwa 
Period that Fauvidm was introiiuccd m 
masse by the 19Sb Society ^ 1926-1^30) and 
its cuuottrpJirt, the Doknrit^U Bijut^u 
kai (organized in IDSOj. Fauvlsm denies 
formal realieirL It is an artistic presenta¬ 
tion with an emphasis on subjective form 
and color, Satoml Ejitsiiid is the most 
typical advocator of Fan vis m in Japan. 
Soda Kunitardi Kojima Zenzaburd, HayashI 
Takeship Noguchi YatarOp Kobaj^hl Wa- 
sakup Sugano Keisukc, Ebihsra Kinosake 
though each in his own style are Fanvist 
in their tendency. There is slso a great 
numlier of paintersr who v^^ithout realizing 
ll are Fauvlata. Among them we find such 
artidts as Umehara Ryuzaburbp Nakagawa 
Kazumasa* Somiya Ichinen. Bunjin-gc 
with its freedom of description had 
long been practiced In Japan, Ita re¬ 
semblance to Fauvist technique faeiJitated 
the adoption of Fauvism. Hence, Fauvlsm 
in Japan is not necessarily s^Tionymous 
with ita European counterpart, it is used 
in a much broader sense. The BokiftiUu 
HijMtiitu is not the only advocator of 
FanvisiUp A euasidemblo number of painl- 
ers who do not belong to the Dfikutilm 
hav# Fauviat tendency. Among 
them. Sano Shigejird and iMigiahl SetHuko 
arc outstanding. 

The cubi^i lefwfcncy. Though Japan 
was under a strong iniluenee of Fauvism* 
Cubism made Httle impressI oPh Making s 
bold leap. Japan went straight ahead and 
adopted Abstract Ion iaim Y^et, a tHonsider- 
able number of paioteri&, especially those be¬ 


longing to the younger generationp are in 
the punsuit of radottnl elements in obtaining 
eubic effect, Inoue Chozaburd. Mikumo 
Shono^uke, Ogawa Msrlko are Cubists* 
Among those who adopted formative ration¬ 
alism, the transition between C^zamie and 

Cubism, are Ogi Tnro+ Fujii Reitaroi Ka- 
zuki Yaauo, ti6 Ren as wel! Xayama 
Shird, Ushijima Nori>Tikii Oka Shikano- 
suke and others. There are also those who 
use cubist methods in o^rpressing their 
sensual modem tendency. 

The surrealist teuffencyp 3 q post-war 
Weistem painting cireJei^ we observe a 
marked devekpinent of both Abstraction Lam 
and Surraaliam. This was partly caused by 
a feeling of emancipation from war-time op¬ 
pression of avant-garde art and partly by 
frequent exchanges with modern art of the 
West. Since the Influence of avant-garde 
philosophy was inevitable, especially among 
young artists, we sac an increasingly great 
number of new figures representing the 
devdopment of AbstraciioiiLBm and Surreal¬ 
ism. It goes without saying that Surreal¬ 
ism waa practiced since before the War. 
Though Fukumwa Ichiro of the Bijatmi 
Kjfokai i ei^tabllshed in and 

others were advocators of SurrealiBm de¬ 
spite wartime oppre^ioDp they were a amall 
mUTorit)" os compared to the post-war pro¬ 
sperity, Though not as pre%"aJeot as Ab- 
stTactiotii^m, Surre^iam made long strides* 
Not only the Bijutsu Bi/nk^ and Sika-kei 
but many other art groups are under its 
influence* Y'^et, it is a fact that the post¬ 
war generation of young painters have a 
tendency to possess both surreidist and ab- 
HtnLct elements within themselves. Hence* 
It is dlflkuk to distinguish whether their 
pabtings are abstract or surreajiat. 

Fukuzawa Ichirdp Fumsawa Iwumi, Oka- 
moto Tar&, T&uchiya Yukin* Ab^ Nobuya 
are long-time advocators of Surreall&m and 
reveal the nptJmisttc style nf pre-war sur¬ 
realists. Kumak! Cento to and Imai Talsho 
are characterized by their profound puraiilt 
of psyehobgival affocL jYs opposed to the 
eld imnda, the post-war group b pessimistic 
in its way of thinking. We find thb 
tendency in Tsuruoka Masao* Asakura Jir6» 
Torada .Masaaki and othens. While cm the 
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otlier band, Kauura Yuklfco, Nakagawa 
THmat). Kamiya Xobuko ara qptimiatic to 
their expr&ssjon. 

Though eoliaj^e and ilecalcomanl>c come 
under the ran^ite of this tendencyt we find 
hardly any resultH worth notjciiiGr. 

The abstract tendcacy* Amoiiff the pre¬ 
vailing artistic presentations^ Ai>3traction- 
ism has the stronffeat inflnence. Though Ab- 
atractionism made its start with Haaegawa 
Saburo of the Ji^u Bijut^u Kif^kai ^es¬ 
tablished in 1037 ^ at present, not only the 
Ji]fU Nika-kai, Mod€m Art K^dkai 

^established in 1050 1 but every private art 
grc»up is under it^ tnfluence. By uaing 
colour and shape as its language, abstract 
painting strives to build op a genuine 
tableau. There are many different w-ays to 
accomplish this effect. Fur examplcp Yama- 
guchl Osao, Yamamoto Eeisuke^ Yatnagnchi 
Seijo are striving to build up their tableau 
with purely abstract form^^ while Kawa- 
guebi Kigai, Xaniw^ada Tatsuki, Kawabata 
^inorUp Minamioji Hajime,, Ujljama Tep^ 

Characteristics of 

Practically every Japanese bouse ha:s n 
roitoitoma^ or alcove^ where paintings are 
hung for the purpose of interior decorstion. 

The isolated geographical position of our 
country and the uncommonly long period of 
seclusion made Japan into a treasurehouse 
of Oriental art^ Especially, the conditions 
for the perfection of pjetorial art were most 
favourable and all schools of pa in ling were 
adapted and included In JapaneAe painting. 
However^ the inclusion of foreign elements 
did not chfliige the inherent iiualities of 
Japane=je palntingp 

The paintings of Japan, Korea and Chinn 
resemble dosely because Japanese painting 
is a composite of many different schools of 
painting. With a little experience, huw'- 
evert the pecullaritica of each can be 
Llnguished. The inclualon of foreign Ele¬ 
ments h the reoMiii for the Existence of 
many ficbaola of painting in Japan, In 
order to fully appreciate Japanese painting. 


pel and Inoue Teruko are In the pursuit of 
briugiag abstraction of their objects to the 
level of their ifnagfL ^lurai Mosanarl, 
Ogawn TakHko, Suematsu Maaoki and Ko- 
matsu Yosbic are endeavoring to express 
tbelr aubicctivE images with abatruct 
farms. Among others» w'c find Yoshihara 
Jiro and Tsudiiko W^aichi who are calligra'^ 
pbic in their pursuit of Abstractioniam. 

iufigurative painting la at present a new 
form of art derived from ab.4Lra£tiotL On 
the other hand, avant-garde painting using 
ChJneSE Ink iSi Another mode of painting 
which developed from cralligraphy. Be¬ 
sides the ftlKPve mentioned, we find a great 
number of realistic paintfng with tract 
flavor. In short, modem eclecticism is the 
main current of Western pointing cirtlca of 
Japan. Some artiste are tr^dug to blend 
their art with the traditional attitude of 
Japanese painting which consLats In eclect- 
iekm of .Abstractionism and Realism. This 
movement is gradually gaining strength in 
the entire art circles of Japan. 

Japanese Painting 

it is ncce3.3ary to know the history of the 
country which nourished And developed It 
A full understanding of Japanese painting 
will provide a richer under standing of the 
culture of other Far Eastern nations. 

A special understanding is required for 
she full appreciation of Japanese painting. 
To those familiar with European art, Japa¬ 
nese painting may appear due to the 
absence of Light and shade^ This is not 
because Jnpnoose pain ting is primitive, 
rather it is the result of trndliion and ideals 
and the apeclo] mode of expressiem. 

In painting a natural the Japanese 

painter will place more empho^ia on the 
life or spirit and mood embodied fti the 
scene rather than the outward form aa It 
appears to the physical eye. Japanese arU 
ists have been warned against the evil of 
reproducing only the oxtemal form. To 
place omphoais on the physical and to forget 
the spiritual is regarded as heterodoxy. The 
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wiJijor peculiftrity of Jjipanese paintiog 1* 
based on the pfirticubr view of nature and 
the long-e^itabli^hed ideals which have been 
cherh*hed by OrientaJ painters. 

AJl Oriental peoples belive that Everyth¬ 
ing in nature has life and spirit Even the 
Tfioirt trivial thing, as long iia It is a part 
of the universe, has life and spirit. The 
artifits is thrilled when he eomes in contact 
with this vital spirit and endeavors to ex- 
proasi on his canvas the joy and thrill he 
feels. Thus, it is natural that there should 
he abbrevialiod, distortion and e.xagger- 
at ion. The important point is to appreciate 
the spiritual essence of the painting rather 
than the phyaical form. This w^as pointed 
out by Hsich Ho^ the EmLnent Chinese art 
critic. He emphasised spiritual rhythm and 
life movement as being the moat important 
of the Six Canons of Painting. This la an 
Oriental ideal upheld from ancient times to 
the present. 

This ideal and racial characteristic has 
made Japanese paintings daringly idealised 
udlh the result that they frequently appear 
immature and crude to the inexperienced 
or to thoee who are scientifically inclined^ 

Such misunderstanding can be easily solv¬ 
ed by looking the sketch hooka qf Ogata 
Korinn the great 17th century' painter. He 
is famous for his exteremely abbreviated 
paintings. Hifl sketch book reveaJa thnt be 
made minute chaervatious of nature; how- 
ever^ the tlo^je observation was for the ma¬ 
terial on which he based his unique and 
decurative paintinga which were the prod¬ 
uct of his spiritual eye. 

Sketch books left behind by other famous 
artists contain detailed sketches of animals, 
birdsp ioaects Add flowers but these sketchES 
were not reproduced iti the completed paint- 
ings. Herein lies the peculiar form of Ex¬ 
pression used in Japanese painting. No 
attempt was made to reproduce an exact 
likened of an object for emphaaiB on physi¬ 
cal form was believed to mar the expreaaioD 
of the spiritual qunlities. 

The lines, coloring and composition pe¬ 
culiar to Japaneae painting were inspired 
by this ideal. The painters were not re¬ 
stricted by External form; thus, they were 
able to freely express their impression in 
bold flowing lines. 


The aforementioned art critic, Hsieh Ho, 
IJaU ‘'brush work in rendering anatomical 
structure" second in iinportance. In Ori¬ 
ental paiptmg, brush work is very impor¬ 
tant. To use a daring gcnerali 2 atlon. West¬ 
ern painting is a conglomeration of colours 
while Oriental painting is an aggregation 
of lines. Even m the paintings using rich 
colorings the hruBh work is still the most 
important factor. The greatest thought is 
given to a single Uno or small dot The 
mind and body of the artist is transferred 
to the papnr or silk through his brush 
strokes. 

The unusual concern m this matter of 
brushwork extends to the materials used 
in painting. Henccj silk or paper wdth a 
smooth surface is preferred. A variety of 
brushes and Kpecia] Indian Ink have been 
developed. The brush strokes leave a clear 
trace that cannot be dtered; hence, the 
artist uaea the greatest care in rendering 
the correct brush stroke. 

Bnishea have been developed to a remark¬ 
able degree of perfection. The types of 
hair used Inolude deer* rabbit, sbeep, skunks 
weasel horse, etc. To draw vigorous 
strokes on a large canvas, 2 ra™-/aife^ a 
brueli made of rich straw' is used. 

There are at least IB basic strokes used 
in Japanese paiutingH The basic strokes 
are further divided according to the differ¬ 
ent ways of beginning and ending the line 
and according to the degree of strengHi 
desired in the brush stroke. 

In some instances, the brush strokes may 
have no visible connection but they mufit 
be so rendered as to give the feeling of 
rhythmic motion. A thorough knowledge 
of the qualities of brush strokes is essEutlnl 
if one is to fully appreciate the spiritual 
signidcance of a paint ing. 

Each painter uses strokes peculiarlly his 
own. They may be serene and weighty, 
light and buoyant, abrupt and precipitous 
or still and quiet 

The line is very vital in Japanese paint¬ 
ing; thus, there is a strong tendency to 
litnit the number of brush strokeSp Japa¬ 
nese arlLsts leave a considerable part of the 
silk blank and prefer black manochrome to 
various colours beesuse of their passionate 
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admiratiozi for the pure undefikd expression 
of brush strokes. 

As previously explaiziecU more importnuce 
is attached to brush strokes than to colourp 
in many paintings, colour la Eoinlmized to 
the extreme in order to emphasize the lines. 
The colours^ too^ are peculiarly Japanese* 

Colours are of 2 kinds —inorganic mmeral 
colour and organic water colour. Some of 
the principal rnineral colours are punid 
I oltranmrioe). rokunhn ( Verdigris from 
malachite), xltu i sulphurized quicksilver), 
tan (oxidized load ado (yellow ochre), 
nhiido (red ochrei and laMu (hematite). 
These colours are not soluble in water and 
are mixed with glue. 

Variation in intensity of colour is obtain¬ 
ed by the fineness or coarseness of the 
powder; the finer the powder, the lighter 
the shade. Go/in®, Chinese whitewaehp is 
added to fine powder. 

The principal organic water colours are 
(gamboge), en/T (carmine) and ai 
(indigo). These are soluble In winter. 

The mineral colours are lasting and It is 
these colours that form the peculiar char¬ 
acteristics of Japanese painting. When 
applied thickly on silk or paper^ they give 
a sense of weight and thickness. In recent 
years, foreign maleriiUs or chemicat colours 
have come to be used with the result of 
greater variety. 

Since idealism h emphasized more than 
faithful reproduction^ the colouring in Japa¬ 
nese painting need not match the natural 
colour of the subject. 

It is noted that a great amount of gold 
and ailver leaf and gold powder are used 
in Japanese pniniing^ For example, gold is 
used for the background and the atamenB 
and pistils of fiowers. This method ia the 
product of the aforementioned idealism and 
is used by artists for the reason that it 
heightens the colour value of the painting. 
In turn, this method ha^ left a number of 
masterpieces of great decorative value, 
surpas.sing beauty and unmatched skill. 

Another marked peculiarity of Japanese 
painting is the scarcity or total absence of 
light and shades This does not mean that 
Japanese painters are bUnd to the cfTect of 
light and shade. There are a great number 


of works in which light and shade are used 
to give rotundity to the portrayals of flesh. 
Light and shade is minimized to the ex¬ 
treme in order to preserve the clarity of 
the painting, the purity of the colour. Jiip- 
anese artists use more light than shade. In 
some paintings, only the high lights are 
shown by using a method called kacn-guma 
in which high lights are added instead of 
darkening the shade. 

The Japanese arc passionately fond of 
sttrai-ep black monochrome painting. Thla 
taste appears contradictory to their love of 
colour; however, it is not necessarily con- 
tradiotorj'. This may be the result of Bud¬ 
dhist influence which regards ail colours as 
unreal and void and all form expressed in 
colour aa vanity. Black enables one to 
appreciate an endlesj! variety of colotira. 
Viewed from this standpoint, the /tumi~a 
can be said to be the most colourful of all 
paintings. 

In some Japanese palatLngSj the compo¬ 
sition may appear to be unusual or crude. 
This peculiarity Is an indicatioii of the 
strong idealistic tendency in Japanese 
painting. For instance, in landscape paint¬ 
ing or a street scene, the figures or build¬ 
ings in the far distance are often depicted 
on a larger scale than those in the fore¬ 
ground* This apparent violation of the 
laws of perspective is used w'hen the artist 
wants to empbaeize the importance of the 
figures in the background. 

Japanese are fond of composing 

a picture that gives the effect of a bird's- 
eye view. Since the Japanese artist in 
allowed the utmost freedom to express [ de¬ 
al bm, he Is able to put on his canvas only 
that which he feels Is important. Hencep 
if he wdshea to depict ivhat is going on in 
Ik house, he feels free to remove the roof. 
This method is known as ih^ fnkintiki-j^atai 
which mean^ a roofle.ss bouse. It is inter- 
efuting to note that a similar method is used 
in the studio sets of the moving picture 
industry* 

A common and clever method is Used to 
show the Inpae of time. 2 methods nre 
used: !) in dealing with the life of a 
person, cUfferent .scenes and episodei; that 
have taken place at different timea are 
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painted in different parts of the same pic¬ 
ture. 2) The Tapae of tinie la eonveyed by 
paintini^ difFerent scenes and episodes in 
proper sequence on a long acroU and only 
one s^tion of the scroll is unrolled at a 
time. 

It is frequently noted that scenes^ flow¬ 
ers and birds of difTerent seasons nre depict- 
ed in the same paintinff. This seeming in- 
consistency is permissible because the idea 
is not to represent the objecta or natural 
phenonienaH Thia means is used to suggest 
the beauty of nature throughout the year 
by showing the progress of time on the 
same painting. 

Prom the point of view of composition, 
it mu^t be noted that Japanese painting 
does not reflect objects merely as they 
would appear to the physical eye. The 
picture conceived in the artist's mind is 
depicted on the canvas. The sheet of silk 
or paper upon which the painting is ex¬ 


ecuted is considered a universe in itself 
where the artist's own Ideals may be 
realized. 

In other words ^ the idea of positive and 
negative and of heaven, earth and man 
dominates the artist's world and becomes 
one of his ideals. It is believed that the 
universe Is composed of 2 opposing ele¬ 
ments and it is for thia reason that they 
are used In Japanese painting. The Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy that the universe is com¬ 
posed of 2 opposing elements and that a 
third IS Introduced to achieve harmony 
must underlie every good composition. In 
modern works there is a tendency to break 
away from this traditional principle^ how- 
evei'p the deep-rooted influence of these 
traditional principles still remains Intact. 
By obtaining an understandiDg of the basic 
ideas, it will not be difficult to understand 
the theme of the painting. 


Cartoons 


The hiatory of Japanese cartoons is long 
and interesting. The picture scrolls of the 
HeJan and subsequent periods show animat¬ 
ed cartoons and the ChfyjH Giffa, a cartoon 
of birds and beasts, is an unrivalled master¬ 
piece. 

This CJiojii Jimbut^u Giga Is a set of 
sketch drawings devoid of titles. It w'as 
painted in the early Kamakura Period and 
is the most famous of Japanese cartoons. 
Studies concerning the motif and subject 
have not been completed but the subjects of 
the pictures given in the popularly accepted 
order are: Scroll I, a typical caricature of 
monkeys, frogs, rabbits, foxes and other 
animiiLs In a plasTuJ imitation of human 
beings. Scroll 2 shows horses, cows, gtmta, 
dogs, tigers and llonSp glrahfes, eagle.^ and 
other birds lighting the grim battle for 
survival. The first half of Scroll 8 showra 
priests and civilians enjoying various 
games. The latter half la a repetition of 
the frolicking animala shown in Scroll 1. 
The date AD 1253 is Impressed on the end 
of the acroll. Scroll 4 is a collection of 11 


scenes of various functiana and ceremcoiies. 

These 4 Hcrolis do not comprlae the com¬ 
pleted w^ork; there are some missing parts. 
The author is believed to be High Priest 
Toha Kakuyu; however^ there is no poai- 
tlve proof of the authorship. Scrolls I and 
2 are by the same artist and Scrolls 3 and 
1 are by another artist. Thus, it seems 
that the w'ork Is the joint accomplishment of 
two or more artists* Or^ it may be a collec¬ 
tion of picture# painted by a number of ar¬ 
tists. 

A recent and interesting theoiy ia that 
Scrolls I and 2 are the wurk of Jochi and 
Scrolls 3 and 4 are by KakuyD and that the 
entire work depicts the human society as it 
appeared in the period between the late 
Helan Period and early Kamakura Period- 
Moreover, the cartoons are said to show 
the human beings as animals and not vice 
versa. Whichever may be the cose, the 
paintings are rich In satire and moral. The 
technique of the painting closely memblea 
the Buddhist paintings of the Fujiwnra 
Period (middle of the 12th century). It Is 
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cerUin that the ari? the works of a 

Buddhist painter. In other WQTd»t these 
scraha are the 6nished product of extremely 
forrrtalized Buddhist paintin^^ 

The artistic and historical value of these 
scrolls are inestiiaable. The Genii Mrnio- 
gotari Emnki and Engi Emuki 

of an earlier period^ the Tomo-no-Ottmagon 
Emckif, Heifi ^fonognttiri Emaki and ICifaiia 
T<mjm Engl Emaki of the Kamakura Pe¬ 
riod toffEther with the aforementioned 
scrulLfi tan lje rcEardcd n& the & represen¬ 
tative picture scrolls of Japan. 

From the standpoint of coutinuous por- 
trayal which is the essence of scroE painting 
and free development of the motif, the 
Choja Qiga, Shigi-san Engi Emukt and To- 
mo-no-Daimgm Emaki are retried as the 
{greatest of ii^croU paintmg^s. The Choju 
Giga is the moat prominent of sketch paint- 
ings. 

Later, in the Edo Period when the popu- 
far arts ftourished^ a great number of car¬ 
toons depicting the life of the tradesmen 
were published. Among these are the 
Bohemian works, the Water and Skg by Ma- 
isuya JkhosaJ and the paintings by Hoku¬ 
sai and Hiroshige. 

In the early years of the Meiji Era, an 
Englishman, Wagmaot published a cartoon 
magazine called the Japan Punch. This la 
the forerunner of modem Japanese cartoons 
which are called powcfri" pictures^ a corrup¬ 
tion of punch. Further impetus to the 
popularity of cartoon.'^ was provided by a 
Frenchman, Georges Beget who depleted 
the times wdth scathingly sarcastic sketches. 

Cartoons became the popular medium of 
journalism after the publication of Tokyo 
Pak in 1905 by Kitazawa Rakuten^ The 
refined paintings and political cartoons from 
the late MeijI Period to the Shdwa Period 
elevated the cartoons from mere iiilgar and 
funny pictures into artistic works of great 
interest It was then that the modem car¬ 
toon became firmly established m Japan. 

OkametD Ippel, the most famous of Japa¬ 
nese cartoonists was bora In Hokkaido in 
18811, He became a member of the Aeahi 


Shintbnn staF after his graduatlou from the 
Tokyo Academy of Fine Arts. 

lu 1929, he and hw wifcii Kanoko, took a 
trip around the world and the collection of 
his sketches made during the trip aeni^ed to 
luBtrucl the Japanese cartoonists* Trip 
Around the tFor/d, Hebo K^uri (crooked 
cucumber^ and Dojo Jigogu Oo^h belli 
are some of his well-known w^erks. 

The cartoons fram World War 1 to the 
present are generally purely comic paint¬ 
ings. The cartoojia before this period used 
a grotesque method of expr^aion as a 
means to convey morals. The modem 
comic pictures are devoid of sarcaijmp 
and explanation* They are popular because 
they are wholesomely funny. 

Kondd Hid^p Yokoyama Ryuichii Shimi¬ 
zu Kun, Sugiura Yukio and other pupils of 
Dkamoto Ippei have succeeded, in this field 
by adopting Japanese uncnnventionaljty and 
the good points of European comics in their 
cartoons* 

Yokoyama Taizd is a cartoonist who has 
established himself firmly by his somewhat 
abstract sketches which show a fine under¬ 
standing of the times. His political car^ 
toons are especially refreshing. 

Cur toons are universally popular and 
their infiuence on society is great. Car¬ 
toons are read everyday by everybody since 
they appear In the dsily papers and 
magazines* They have become indispens¬ 
able to modern living. 

Cartoons can be classified into political 
cartoonsp social cartoons, home life cartoons, 
children's cartoons and serial cartoonH. Be¬ 
sides these, there are comic pictures. The 
cartoonists are classified according to their 
speciality, 

Motion pictures is a field In which comic 
pictures have made great progress. By 
addiug motion to cartoons^ the essential aim 
of the comic picture is made more clear* 

Popeye and Betty Boop are among the 
popular foreign funnies. Since cartoons 
arc enjoyed by the young and old of all 
classes, the future of comic motion pictures 
is very promising. 
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Photographic Art 


During the first and sjiecond shears after 
the end of the World War IL photOj^rnphie 
actlritlea were at a very low ebb in Gerina* 
ny, Eni^land, France and all other countries 
an well as in Japan. It wm not until 19tS 
that general interest In photography wag 
reviv^ed* 

From this time on there was a gradual 
increase in the traffic of photafixapbers. In 
a well-known Swim photographer ar¬ 
rived from the Magnum Fhoto Agency, 
Alao^ Lang Ching-ahan of Formosa arrived 
in the same yean 

Among the Japanese photographers that 
won avpmrda in forelgh photo contests are 
Kubota Sulrel who won first pri 2 e in the 
1&51 contest sponaorcd by the Ameriiwi 
Photographyr Takashima Kajl who won 
fifth prize in the 1951 contest held by the 
Popular Photography and Ko Yoneji who 
won second prize in the 1952 contest by the 
same Tnaga4!,ine. Japanese photographers 
won more prizes in these contests than the 
photographers of Italy, Yugoslavia and 
Germany. 

The international photo .salons have in« 
creased in number all over the world. The 
Inter national Photo Salon established in 
1927 by the All Japan Photographers Fed¬ 
eration and the Asafti Ehimbun was the only 
international organization in Japan until 
1952 lA^hen the Tokyo Internationa] Photo 
Salon was established by the Ars Co. 

American inHuencc wan strongly felt in 
Japanese photography for severe) years 
alter the end of the War with the result 
that many of the photographs appeared to 
be mere Ijnitatlons of fashion plates and 
glamour modeL]. How'ever^ originality and 
uniqueness began to be seen from 1951. 

Photographic journalism progressed 
yearly and on 6 August 1952^ the pictures 
of the atomic blast which had been banned 
during the occupation were shown to the 
pubUc. These pictures proved the docu- 
meutary' and informalonal effectiveness of 
photographs and heightened the public's 
interest towards photography. Coneequent- 


ly, leading publishing houses brought out 
pictorial issues or increased their photo¬ 
gravure pages. 

Real progress in Japan^a photographic 
journalism began to become evident in late 
1952. Photographers engaged in Journalis¬ 
tic work organized the Japan Photographers 
Association in 1950. 

Japanese photographers well knoT-vn from 
before the W'ar include Fukudn Katguji, 
Kimura IheL Watanabe Yoshio, Domon Ken^ 
Tamil ra Shigeru and Hamatani Hiroghi.^ 
Hayashi TadahikOp Miki Jun^ Akiyamn Sho¬ 
ta ro, Otake Shoji and Inamura Takamasa 
arc some of the weH known post-war photo¬ 
graphers. iJomon Keu^s photographic 
aeries published in 1952 under the title ef 
Japanese Sculpture are maaterplecea of pho¬ 
tographic art. 

After the War, the general trend in phota- 
graphy is toward realism and the e^ttensive 
use of pictures by the press. The eiccesaive 
use of flashbulb^ is avoided and pictures are 
taken by using availoble light to obtain a 
natural effect. 

in the United States and JapaUr amateur 
photographers are active in information 
photography. The Japan Prese Photo¬ 
graphers Federation wa^ organized on 19 
October 1955 with ihe aid of the 
SlfimbnK and is engaged id the training of 
press photographers. 

The programs achieved in the field of color 
photography is worldwide- However, the 
popularization of color photography through 
printing requires great amounts of funds. 
At present, the United States is the only 
country that uses color pictures In their 
publications. The Conde Naste Publica^ 
tions and Life magazine have achieved 
amazing results by using color pictures in 
their publications. 

The Art and Technique of Color Fhoto- 
graphy issued by Conde Nastc Publications 
in 1951 is a col lection of outstanding color 
photographs taken by their photographers. 

The picture of the Korean refugees cros¬ 
sing the bombed Tatung River bridge laken 
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by an AF pbotoifrapher on 4 December, 
11I5Q near the Korean front produced a ptciH 
found ^hock amon^ the Japanese photo- 
ifrAphera when R first ^hown in Tokyo. 

The E^astman Kodak Co, \n conducting 
researches for n method to cut the coat of 


printbiff color pktunis but no practical 
method found as of 1952, 

The technical level of color photography 
in Japan is not as advanced as in the USA; 
however, Fuji and other firms are conduct^ 
ing researches and progress in being made. 


Wood Block Prints 


Origin 

PrintJng is the usual means by which 
paintings can be admired simuitaneausiy 
by many people. The demand for printed 
copies of artbtic works increases as culture 
advances^ In Japan, the reproduction of 
paintings by printing flourished from the 
middle of the 17th century and this develop¬ 
ed into the world famous wood block prints 
which are unsurpassed for their artbtic 
beauty. 

Wood cut printing did not become sud¬ 
denly popular in the middle of the X7th 
century, its origin can be traced back to 
an earlier period. 

There are many varieties of prints today 
but moat of the prints up to the middle of 
the 19th century were wood cut prints or 
copper plate prints. 

Although remarkable developments w^ere 
made In the art of w^ood cut printing, not 
much progress was seen in the field of cop¬ 
per plate printing 

Japanese wood cut prints are called grain 
wtMJd cut prints and use the grain of the 
wood. Foreign wood cut prints ose the cut 
end of the wood and differ greatly from 
Japanese prints. When cross section blocks 
arc used, the quality of the wood ia hard 
and the lines of the engraving are fide but 
harsh. Compared to this, engravings 
made on the grain of the wood have a 
peculiar softneaa. The weatem aystem of 
using the cross section of the wood uteis 
introduced into Japan in ISSO and until that 
time only the grain of the wood was used 
in Japan. 

The block used for the printing of the 
baw-i which ia preser\^ed at the ShoBoin 
is believed to be the oldest wood block in 


existence. This wood print is not a paint¬ 
ing but a design used to dye patterns on 
cloth. 

About the year 764 AD^ Emperor Kfiken 
used wood block and coppor plate to print 
Buddhist prayers or Buddhist images and 
offered these prints to 10 temples in Naro^ 
These prints am bellei'ed to be the oldest 
woodcut prints remaining today. 

The arbtoc!^ts of the Heian Period ilate 
11th century to early I2th century) used 
wood blocks to reproduce Buddhist images 
on paper and to print Buddhist scriptures on 
fan-shaped pieces of paper. In the lost 
years of the 16th centuryv woodcut printing 
had developed to such a stage that it wm 
possible to print 100 scrolls of the hlstorj' 
of a sect called the Yuzu Nembutsn Sect 

Up to this periodt wood cut printing was 
used chiefly for the prepagatiDn of religion 
and beliefs and was not yet used for the 
reproduction nf paintings. There was aa 
3 'et no demand for the masa reproduction 
of the fine arts. 

Development of the ukiyo-e ond 
woodblock prints 

Contact between Japan and Europe was 
made for the firat time in 154S. Trade 
with Portugal brought about considerable 
changes in Japun^a culture^ Espcciailyt re¬ 
markable development seen in the cities 
with the result that the economic conditions 
of the lower dasacH of the people improved 
suddenly and their standard of Ihing rose 
accordingly. The eommon people w^ere 
freed from economic pressurea of Uvliig aiiil 
werv able to enjoy the finer thinga of life. 
This Joyous condition wna taken up as the 
subject of paintings for the first time; 
thus was born the genre painting of the 
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«;ornnion ]>eDple. 

Up to th^ middle of the 16th century, art 
was enjoyed chiefly by the aristocrats and 
^di^/r/ndrai and the aubjeetB of art were 
scenery, dowers and birds or reliKion* The 
moral^i or living of the common populace 
Tvere hardly* if ever, taken up aa the subject 
of n pamting. 

The favorable development of the econo- 
my and culture of the common people 
^radualiy awakened their artistic interest 
and eventually resulted in the birth of 
painting depicting? the living and customs 
of the common class. These paintings were 
painted on scroena and sliding paneISp the 
3ite of the pictures were large and they 
were gaudily colored. The pictures were 
not simple works of art that could be paint¬ 
ed by anyone. Moreover* the aubjeota of 
the paintings were taken from flower view¬ 
ing parties^ horse racing or the kabuki 
stage. In other words^ the paintings were 
explanatory or objective sketches of the gay 
living of that time. 

Then in 16&0* a heretofore unknown artist 
Appeared in Edo and Introduced an alto¬ 
gether novel S 3 '^atem of painting. This 
painter was Hishikawa Moronohu <1613- 
u He used the art of wood block 
printing which was hitherto used only for 
religious paintings to present in bold pie- 
turos the conditions of YoahiiL'ara, the gay 
quarters of Edo, He also painted the 
pop (liar kabuki actors. He had a strong 
Jiking to paint scenes of the well-known 
^^Yoshiwara geisha girls'* as the)' played 
with their customers. The pictures he 
pr( 3 ^ented to the public w'ere not hand paint¬ 
ed but were wood block prints. 

Hishikawa was strongly oppoised to the 
Chinese school of painting that was followed 
by the traditional artists who w'ere in the 
employ of the aristocrats and samtiraL He 
did not think kindly of the landscapes and 
portraits done after the manner of the 
Chinese paintings and was intent on reviv¬ 
ing the Yamnto school of painting. So 
strong was his enthusiasm that he invaria¬ 
bly signed hia paintings with the m- 
scrJptiDnp Yamato Fainter. 

The citizens of Edo called this school of 
painting the In those days the 

public referred to the gay i^uarters such as 


the kab%iki and Yo^hiivam as nkitfo. Since 
Hishikaw^a had a special Inclination to use 
these (luarters as the subjects of his paint¬ 
ings, the public naturally referred to his 
Yamato paintings aa uldyo-c paintings. 

The name \ikiifo-e is believed to have tnieii 
used from an earlier date; how^ever, it ap¬ 
peared in printing for the first time in 
1682 . 

The subjects of these paintings were later 
taken from the scenery in and around Edo. 
The Hfc/i/o-P also used for the wood 
block prints w^hich u.4ually used birds and 
flowers for subjects. In short, the name 
was used for all pa in Lin ga and wood 
block prinbss which were appreciated by the 
common people. 

The first wood block print announced by 
Moronobu was an India Ink drawings It 
was an extremely simple sketch paintings 
The paintings appeared in book form or in 
single sheets measuring I foot 2 Inches by 
1 foot 7.5 inches. The aiie of the wood 
block prints varied as the art gained popu¬ 
larity; however, the siaes were usually 1 
foot 7.5 Inches by l foot 2.S Inches and 1 
foot 5 Inches by 1 fool 1 inch w^hich were 
the standard measurements of thick Japa¬ 
nese paper^ The various aims vrere obtain¬ 
ed by cutting the paper in 2 or 4. 

In Moronobu^a timCi the paper was most¬ 
ly used in their original aizes. Japanese 
W'ood block prints dlder from Western wood 
block prints in that the artist does not do 
the engraving or printing. The painter^ 
engraver and printer are different persons! 
therefore* a wood block print required the 
w'ork of the artist, engraver and a printer. 
This Is the outstanding peculiarity of Japa¬ 
nese wood block prints. 

Most of the tfkiyo~e artists left no dc^ 
scendants or followers of their school of art 
but the Torii faction la an exception. This 
faction and school of palming exists to this 
day. It ]E> believed that their deep and close 
connecUon with the kc^uki and the eco¬ 
nomic aid obtained through this connection 
enabled this school to remain alive through 
the years. The early painters of the Torii 
School painted beautiful women as well as 
kabuki actors and this w^as because there 
was no distinction belweeti the two classes 
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oT A clear distinction between 

the two was tnade at a later period. 

By 1720* sreat progress was nchievcd in 
the field and there was a need to use more 
complkated colors other than red lead. 
Crimson was used instead of red lead. Also, 
special colors including' yeUow, purple and 
green wore used* The prinUi using these 
colors were called beni-e. The art of adding 
glee to the Indian ink to give ginss and body 
to the black colored section vms originated 
at about this time. Prints using this 
method were called Okumura 

Masanobu (I68G—1764i is the nriginator of 
this methudn He was a publisher as well 
na one of the foremost painters of hla time. 
CouBeiiueiitly, he concentrated his efforts 
towards the improvement of the wood block 
prints. He studied Moronobu^s paintings 
and imitated the works of the TorlJ SchooL 
Generally* ukiyone artists were aoreJy lack¬ 
ing in conscience t they were more of the 
craftaman type artist and even the most 
famous artist as Masanobu thought nothing 
of imitating another's style. Imitating 
another artist's st>de was second nature to 
the wood block artists of those days. This 
enplaina the close resemblance of the paint- 
ingij of Nishimura Shigenaga^ Kiyonobu 
and Terii Kiyoma.su and Masanobu who 
were active during the same period. In 
many cases it is difficult to distinguish the 
particular style of each painter. 

The and nrui^M-e were more com¬ 

plex and beautiful than the tait-ep howevcTp 
much work and time was consumed to com- 
plete these in large numbers. In 1743. a 
method adopted from the Chiaese method 
of color printing wood block prints was 
originated. The prints completed by this 
method were called heni zttri-t since the 
method used crimson and greem 

Color was brushed on the block 

printa in order to make the simple and 
unimpofling prinU approach the beauty of 
the hand painted pictures. The discovery 
of the hnti zuri-e method transformed the 
wood block print into an art altogether 
different in eharacter from the hand paints 
€d pictures. 

The hem zari-c method was popular for 
approximately 20 years, Ishikawa Toyo- 
nobu (I711«17S5) and the third deseend- 


im 

ant of the Torli family Kiyomitsu <1735- 
1735) w^ere most active during this perlDd. 
In early 1765, the bciif rwH-r method was 
developed so that taany beautiful colors 
eould be used. The result was a print as 
beautiful and richly colorful as hroeade; the 
public fittingly named the prints 
which means brocade prints. 

Suzuki Harunobu (1725-1770). the paint¬ 
er of beautiful women portraits ^vas the 
first to adopt this style. Harunobu wm 
able to eonipLetc this revolutionary method 
through the aid of a group of i IT 

syllable poems i poets who were his friends. 

The nhhiki-i^ method used more than ten 
colorn; moreover* as neutral ahadc was ob¬ 
tained by using one color on top of another 
color* The discovery of this multiple color 
printing method developed Japanese w^ood 
blech prints into an art of unparalled beau¬ 
ty, Harunobu made changes in the style 
of painting and founded a unique style. 
For instance^ he painted beautiful women 
as lovely lifeless dolls. He also made a 
clear distinction between the artists who 
painted beautiful women and those ^vho 
painted kabukl actors. Me, himself,^ spe¬ 
cialized in painting beautiful w*oiiieii. 

Katsukawa Shinsho (1726-1792 j and Ip- 
pits uaaJ Buncho (18tb ccn, 3 used llarum>- 
bu's multi-color printing method and 
f^pecializcd in painting kabuki actors. 

Painting knbuki actors were the spec¬ 
ialty of the Torii School of artists and they 
have always been regarded as the leaders 
in this field. Their style of painting, how¬ 
ever, was extremely formal with the result 
that the expression and pose of the actors 
were not realistic. Shunsho and Buachd 
worked together and originated a realfalic 
style of painting the habuki actors. The 
result waa the niffuoe (portrait). These 
painters did not succeed in breaking dowTi 
the iiidnencc of the Torii School which had 
special coimecticns with the theatrical 
world: however^ they did aueeeed in drasti¬ 
cally changing the style of kabuki actor 
paintings and established the groundwork 
for the subsequent prosperity of their style 
of painting. 
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H^runobu pas««d iiwsy in 1770 and Tdiii 
Kiyonagt^p the fourth became 

the leader of the artistic circle. He did 
not follow in the foobsteps of his predeces¬ 
sors but specialized in painting beautiful 
women. He was the undisputed leader dur¬ 
ing the period between 1770 and the ITSO. 
He discarded the style of pointing phantas- 
maJ pictures and founded the style of paint¬ 
ing women in a realist ic and healthy 
manitier. 

Kitap Shigerrmsa i 1739-1820) and Isoda 
Kor^’usai at first followed Harunnbu'a 
style but they eventually came to imitate 
Kiyonaga's style* The fflinous Kitagawa 
Utamaro (1753-1806) imitated the popular 
Kiyonaga when he was young but be found¬ 
ed a unique style in 1791 and from then 
on he remained the foremost painter of his 
time. 

Unlike the sketch paintings of Kiyonagap 
Utamaro^B paintings were an entirely new 
style of painting rich in color and full of 
body. Utamaro discarded the full length 
picture and preferred the half length por¬ 
trait* He concentrated on showing the 
perfection of feminine beauty in the face 
of the painting. The head paintings an¬ 
nounced in 1791-93 are regarded as Uta¬ 
maro*? masterpieces. The Kansel Period 
flT83-1800!i in which Utamaro waa active 
was the golden age of the Such 

masters of the art as Chobunaai Elahi 
rl766-1829Jt Kobo Shunman {1757-1820), 
Katsukawa Shunko 11743-1812), pupil of 
Shunsho, Toshusai Sharaku, Utagawa To- 
yokuni fl7G9-l325> and others were active 
during this period. Qf these artistp noth¬ 
ing is known of Sharaku other than the 
fact that during the short period of 10 
months from May 1794 io Fehruary 1795, 
he produced approximately 140 paintings 
of remarkable beauty and skill Hi-“? paint¬ 
ings revealed the peculiar characteristics of 
the individual actors and were unparnlleled 
in their nrtiatic value. Utamaro and Sha- 
raku completed the art in their individual 
fields and the uAfyo-e was perfected during 
their age* 

After ISOOp the masters of the Kansei 
Period passed away or went Into retire¬ 
ment* Utagawa Toyokuni who appeared at 


thi? time had a large number of pupils. 
His works that have been discovered to 
date reach a maaaive number but they are 
not regarded very highly. His political 
shility which enabled him to secure the in¬ 
fluence of the Utagawa school during the 
period of social unrest, rather than his 
artistic merits must be highly evaluated. 
His pupils numbered over 20 and the 
strength of the Utagawa School during the 
late Tokugawa Era is said to have been 
well over lOfi. Usually a ceriam school 
dies out with the passing of its leaders but 
the Utagawa School was an exception. Even 
after ToyokunI passed away, the Utagawa 
School maintained its popularity. Of his 
many pupils^ L-tagawa Kunlsada (1736— 
1364) who later succeeded to the name of 
Toyokuni 11!^ and Utagawa Xuniyoshi 
11797-1361 ii w^erc the most InAucntial. 
Although these 2 artists enjoyed great pop¬ 
ularity, their paintings were extremely 
decadent and were no comparison to the 
masterpieces of Utamaro and Sharaku* 
During this periodp however* the mission 
of wood block prints in the field of print¬ 
ing increased and the number of palntinga 
increased accordingly. They became an im¬ 
portant means of reporting current events. 
This is an important fact in studying the 
history of the development of wood block 
prints. 

Katsushika Hokusai 1 1760-1849) and 
Ando Hiroshige 11797—1368)* the 2 out- 
a Landing landscape artists brought refresh¬ 
ing life into the decadent art of that period- 

Hokusai was a pupil of Katsukawa Shun- 
aho but turned to landscape painting tn 
1798 after he saw a copper pkte landscape 
done by a Dutch artist* Up to Hokusai's 
time, the wood block prints were used only 
to paint human figures. Hokusai wa.-? the 
firsl wood block artist to paint landscapes 
and he achieved the purely Japanese wood 
block landscape after 70 years of unUring 
effort. His S6 Scenes o/ Mi, Fuji composed 
of 46 paintings is his masterpiece. 

Hiroshige followed in the footateps of 
Hokusai and in 1833 hia masterpiOGe, the 
53 Stations of Tokaidti was published* His 
paintings are not as intense aa HokusaJ’s. 
He used a unique method to express th& 
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vairiotis nattirii.1 phenODiena such as rain, 
mist and Snow. Those 2 artiaU are tho 
rcprasentatiTC and outstanding^ wood block 
print nrtists of th^ Jst« Tokugawa Era, 
The major politicnJ revolution of 1868 
markod the end of the feudal system. The 
which grew with this social sj^steni 
yraduaJly gave way to the various printed 
arts Imported from abroad and eventually 
faded away in the earJy years of the Bleijl 
Era. 

The artistic value of the can be 

considered from the standpoint of style and 
f rom the point of the beauty of the wood 
block print itself. The was born 

from among the people and is a truly hu¬ 
man art Each painting teUs an intimate 
stori' of the common people of that period. 
The iikiyo-e is an art directly connected 
with the people's living and it cannot be 
compared with any nther Japanese art in 
this regarei It is the art of the people, 
Japanese wood block prints are painted 
in powerful Aowlng lines and the coloring 
nrifcinated by Harunobu ia of unparalleled 
beauty. The combination of color and line 
gives the Japancf^c u^ij^o-e a strange and 
uaiaue beauty not seen in any other art. 
The mosaic beauty formed by the flowing 
lines and subdued colors are a source of 
great interest and enlightenment to the atu- 
dents of the Modem Impressionl&t School 
of art. 

Methods of Colour Printing 
Sumi-^e nr Sumizurl-e 
Woodcut print in black monochrome 
Tan-e 


Contours black^printedj with venniiioii 
colour in brush work 
Beni-e 

Contours black-prlated, with a few 
colours in bruahworfc 
Urushi-e 

Contours woodcut printed in blacky 
wuth vermilion colour and glossy black 
in brush work 

Slat of Uldyoe Prints 

IS inches by IQ inches 
Chu'ban 11 [nchea by 8 inches 

Ko-ban lO inches by 7 inches 

Iloao-e 12 inches by 6 inches 

Jfashira-e 27 inches by 5 inches 


Yoko-e A large horizontal print, 

about 10 inches by 15 inchea 

6 -nagaban 1^.5 Jnehe^i by 8.6 inches 

6 -tan 2 aku 14.8 inches by 6.4 inches 

Chu-tanzaku 14.5 ludhee by 4*9 Inches 

Coppei-plate prints 

Copperplate prints originated during the 
Nara Period and enjoyed onJy a very short 
period of popularity. There are no copper¬ 
plate prints of the Heian, Kamakura and 
Muromachi periods remalTiing today. The 
introduction of Christianity into Japan by 
Xavier in 1548 waa foUqwed by the import 
of a Large number of copperplate prints 
related to this religion. The demand for 
these copperplate prints increased in pro¬ 
portion to the successful propagation of 
Christianity and the resultant sudden In¬ 
crease in the number of devotees. Eventu¬ 
ally, imports were not enough to supply the 
demand and imitations of imported copper¬ 
plate printa had to be produced. A tVeatem 
printing machine was imported in 15116 
and the first copperplate prints were ma* 
chine-produced in 1950 at Kazuaa, Kyushi^. 
At firstn these copperplate prints were used 
for the cover pictures of books but in 1597, 
the first single sheet copperplate painting 
entitled^ Mother Mary and Christ was pub¬ 
lished. This art of copperplate printing ia 
believed to have been taught by the mis- 
aionaries at the oburches estabLished In the 
Kyushu Diatrict* The technique used in 
thoae days was the direct car\'ing method 
and the subjects were limited to religious 
paintings. 

Copperplate printing died down w'hen 
Chrmtianity ivas banned and it remained 
forgotten until the middle of the Edo Pe¬ 
riod when interest in Western art was re¬ 
awakened. Shiba Kokan a7S&-1818), a 
progressive pai n ter, who associated wdth 
Dutch scholars made imitations of forilgn 
copperplate prints. He also translated an 
encyclopodia and gained knowledge concern¬ 
ing the etching method of copperplate 
printing. He was the first to successfully 
produce a Copperplate print using the etch¬ 
ing method The Western style copperplate 
prints became increasingly popular with 
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the ndvancettieut of the Dutch IftHEuage and 
translations mid publication of Dutch lite- 
rature. 

Aodo Denien^ Yasuda KaishUt Maki Bo- 
ku^en, ChQ Isaburb and Gengfen-do are 
famouK cupper pfint artists of Kdkan'^a 
time. These artists did not learn the tech* 


nitiue from the Dutch; fchey Btudied it and 
became masters in their field. Moat of their 
works were used as cover aheeta of the^ 
translated books. It must be noted that 
Hokusafs style of painting exerted a atrong^ 
Lnfiuence on the copperplate printings of 
this period. 


Sculpture 


History of sculpture 
A reftaic Period 

The Japanese acuIptureT while definitely a 
branch of the great Oriental achool of 
isCuIpLuringt has made its own unique de¬ 
velopment well rejecting the singular racial 
characteristics of this island Empire. 

The main atreaTn of flotv can be traced 
in the history of Buddhist images. Tn other 
words the Japanese sculpture has grown 
together with Buddbisin, However, there 
had been to a certain degree sculpturing 
dune in the period what ie now known as 
the Archaic Period, before the advent of 
Buddhism into this country in 53S A,Dp 
from the Asian Continent. These are seen 
in the indications of intricate decorationa 
id plastic art discovered In the earthenvvare 
charneteristic of the Jumon Era as early 
ns in the Stone AgCp which is said to be 
the dawn of Japanese civilization. 

There are also found among the reiica 
of this ancient period flat* thin, disk-like 
earthenwarCp known as eartheji maskSp 
vrhich are believed to have been the re¬ 
productions of religious deities of the time. 
Some of them are earthen images, while 
others are siTiiply Hat facial plaque. These 
were made a imply as tallsmiuis or charms 
against evil spirits* with practically no 
artistic qualities in them. 

But in the clay images of terracottap 
knoviTi as haniwa, which were discovered in 
the ancient graves of these primitive people 
in the 3rd and 4th centuri^ in the form 
of people and animals* there appear con¬ 
siderable sensibility in the art of flculptuc- 
ing. Although these haniwa figures, which 


are believed to have been the imitations of 
the similar figured of atone foimd in the 
ancient tombs of the Asian continentat 
peoplBp their simplidty In expression and 
geometric composition of the figuring re- 
preseut the singular characteristics of the 
Japanese people. Though admittedly pri¬ 
mitive in motif and technique* these terra¬ 
cotta figures have a special place In the 
world history of primitive arts* In the Gth 
century the making of these haniwa im¬ 
ages were officially prohibited, but this pri¬ 
mitive art had already foretold the gorgeoua 
development in this field by the rich artistic 
inheritance of the Japanese in the enauiuir 
years. 

AsitkaPeriod {,ioB~'64S A. D.) 

With the introduction of Buddhism into 
Japan from the Aslan ContinOntj the Japa¬ 
nese sculpture had gradually been diverted 
from Ibe traditional primitive plastic art 
into the more enriched artistic tendency* 
This IS the so-called Aeuka Period* which 
actually begins the history of Japanese 
sculpture^ It was in this age that Prince 
Shdtoku (573-^21 A.D.) had been convert¬ 
ed to Buddhismj and through his powerful 
Influence Buddhism had become the state 
religion of this country. In this way the 
worship of BuddhUt imagea had! become 
popular throughout the country that the 
making of such imaged also ffourisbed 
among the sculptors^ Although the Japa¬ 
nese had previously po^^^esaed the simple 
art of making haniwa^ it was definitely of 
a primitiirc motif* and that there was a 
decided difference in the Buddhist images 
imported from the Asian Continent. For 
the most part these imporled images were 
those flourished in China under the North- 
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firn Wei Dynaaty (also known as Later 
TrVehp altliouirti t^iere was a considerable 
number fnfltieiiced by the nimble buoyancy 
of the Snuthem WeL But the majority 
of them were of the stern ccnicEptional ap¬ 
pearances typical of the Northern Web In 
what arc remaining to this day of the 
sculptures of this period traces purely of 
the Japanese racial characteristics are 
perceptible. 

Among the most representative of these 
Northern Wei influences are the three 
bronze images of Buddha and his 2 attend^ 
ants in Kfntdfi or the Colden Hall of 
Hdryuji Temple by the famous Buddhist 
sculptor Tori. The dew idealism of the 
time can bo clearly noticed in the solemn 
Impressiveness embodied in the geometric 
cubism of ihese works. The main object 
of worship at the of Hdryuji 

Temple, the wooden sculpture of the statue 
of is considered to be the 

most representative masterpiece of the Tori 
style, named after the sculptor Tori. This 
15 laid over with gold leaf which ie etiU 
bright, and posse^es that awe-mspiring 
features suggesting sublimity at the same 
time somethidg spiritual and mystic of the 
superbumanlamp which can not be seen 
elsewhere^ 

In contrast to the above there arc other 
w'orks of this period^ whicli wore influenced 
by the Chinese school from the Southern 
and Northern Dynastie^f to Sui Dynastj^ of 
China, Among the moat repronentatives of 
these is the Kudara Kanfum (Avalokite- 
svnral of Horj'uji Temple. Although it is 
of the Tori style, it is more geometric^ its 
body more 3^lIid and cylindrical with more 
natural features, hence diminishing its 
symbolic effecU at the s^me time the sub¬ 
limity and mysticism. But the mildness of 
impression appeared more noticeable. 
Other examples of this school are the 
wooden statue of Kannf>n rsometimes Jft- 
rfiku) at the Chhguji Temple and another 
of the same deities at the Kdryuji Temple. 

These images are of half ruminating 
posture^ which is said to have been in voigue 
id the Korean Peninsula, where its proto¬ 
types are fttid remaining. Aa far as the 
surviving sculptures of the Asuka Period 


m 

arc concerned the metallic casts were nlT 
made of gilt brousse. Alrnost all of the 
wooden images w^cre mude of camphor. 

Haktiho Period ( A^arti Perlodf firsit 

half 

Although this is a brief period of time^ 
and in a sense the transitional period be¬ 
tween the foregoing and following periods, 
there are some notable developmcnta of Jta 
owTi lime. Within the country there was 
the Taika Reformatlont which renovated 
the stalemate of the existing government 
into a strong centralized stale and in the 
held of literature such immortalized work 
like had been produced to enrich 

the esthetic life of the countrj-* In the 
held of sculpture sculptors no longer relied 
on Korean inhucncea. China was directly 
contacted, os well as India in the form of 
GutpLa sculpture- The influence of the 
T'ang Empire of Chinn wras especially 
strong^ and as a whole realism in sculpture 
became more noticeable than the previous 
Asukn Period* Hence soft seusibiiity in 
the bgutes has become remarkably out¬ 
standing as in actuality* In other words, 
the features have become more fertile, the 
nose and mouth have become more realistic, 
and the garments worn to harmonize with 
the natural contours of the flesh under¬ 
neath, AS seen in Greek aculpturea, rather 
than the symmetrical rnannerisms of the 
patent designs of the Asnka Feriodp 

The representative works of this period 
now^ remaining are the Syd Kann^it 
Avalokitesvara 1 statue of T6indi\ ¥aku- 
shiji Temple, whofle feature has become 
more voluminous, the nose and mouth more 
rationally realistic, the apparel receding 
from the mannerism of syTnnietr>" exhibit¬ 
ing copiousness of the fleah beneath the 
upper garment?; the Buddha {Sakyantuni} 
of Kanimanji Temples the YnkuBhi Ni^orai 
I Bhalsajya-Guru r image (lost today) of 
the Shin Yakushiji Temple; the triad 
statues of Lady Tachibitna or TacAi ibana-no- 
Fujin Nmji-bktsu of Hdryuji Temple; and 
the lirotize statue of Koda (lecture hall;, 
¥'atnadadera Temple (Lhia statue w^as later 
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transferred to Kofukuji Temple in Kama¬ 
kura, but later the body mia burnt by &re 
and only the head rcmaina today). While 
tbeae niasterpiecea ha^ grasped the Intuitive 
human forms they are considered to have 
attained artistic appraian) in that they are 
accomplished vrorka of art. 

Tempyo Period {Nara Period,— 
latter helf 710-79^) 

Since the Advent of Buddhism into thia 
country, it had been patronised by the em- 
peror-H and the court in no small decree. 
It was alao in this period that Buddhism 
became the state religioUr govemment 
temples kno^Ti as Kokubuoji temples were 
erected throughout the country h And the 
Great Buddha at Nara was ako built in 
this period^ 

The most remarkable development of this 
period was accomplished under the Emperor 
ShfpmUt during whose reign the matured 
civlilaatlon of the Tkng Empire of China 
was imported indiacriminately and trans¬ 
planted into Japan, which resulted in the 
resplendent Tempyo culture. 

The sculpture of thU period still further 
advanced in Its technical artistry than in 
the previous era^ and the iDdiaa Gutpta 
tendency faded, in ita place the more real¬ 
istic accuracy of the T^aog became more 
prominent The flesh became more elastic 
and supple with hum An warmth, and the 
gament more luxuriant. As a whole it 
possesses the spirit of grandeur, at the 
ttame time expressing sublime loftincASn 
This is no other than the profound expres¬ 
sion of the high idealistic tendency of this 
period. 

It w^s also in this period that the sculp¬ 
tors began to employ richer materials ever 
go lavishly and freely than in any other 
period in the sculptural history of this 
country* Some of the more popular of 
these were bronEe, driedlacquer, clay^ wood 
and stone. But for the mo.'st part sculp¬ 
tors preferred dried-lacEjuer and clayp be¬ 
cause they appealed to them more ideal in 
reproducing their works more realiatically 
than other materials. Therefore, they did 
not take the trouble to transfer their 


technic on wood. As to stOnCn since the 
Japanese stone i$ not adaptable to sculptur¬ 
ing ag compared with that on the Aslan 
Continentt very few' objects of any im¬ 
portance had been moddledp although there 
are a few^ relics of this period still preserv¬ 
ed to this day. 

Remarkahle as it may seem after more 
than 1^200 years to this day, many of the 
works of this period had been preserved. 
Moc^t of these are of excellent workman- 
flhip^ This IS also one main reason why 
this period is kno'nm as the golden age in 
Japanese sculpture. Some of the outstand¬ 
ing works of thIa period, that is the early 
part of Tempyd Feriod, are the group of 
dried-lacquer ^tatuen of Sishi-K&ndG of 
Kofukuji Temple. The first group consists 
of the Ten Disciples of Buddha. The 
former is the most repfesentative of real- 
i 9 m+ and the latter the moat variegated of 
the exotic T'ang Induence of China, 

The 14 sculptures today installed in the 
Sangatsudo Hall of Tddaiji Temple, Nara. 
which are believed to have been the works 
of the Tempyo Period at its height and also 
believed to have been produced several 
years before the Great Buddha of the aame 
temple (752 A.D. ^ are of special im^ 
pcrtaace. These can be classified into Z 
categories. The main image of worship^ 
that Is Fuku Kcnjakii Kornnan ^ Among^ 
hapasa), its attendants Bonten (Brahma), 
(Indra), Shi Tenno (Four 
Maharajas;, and Nio (Dava Kings) sra alt 
more than ten i Japanese feet) high 

and made of dried-lacquer materlih They 
are also believed to have been made at the 
time of the erection of thia temple. The 
main image of worship^ that is the 
Kenjakn Kannm, is today said to be the 
most dlatidguished piece of sculpture of thia 
period with its majestic gnuideur of the 
features, harmonious opulence of the hodyp 
and the extreme intricacies employed In 
various purposes. 

The second group consists of the 
k/mgo (Vajrapaiii)* Nikkg Bosatnu and 
Gtikkd BftHatm (Surya-prahba and Candra- 
prabhu>p KiehtjoteH and Bcjuartew 
(Mahasri and Sarasvati), These are made 
of clay (or plaster) and are believed to 
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have been transported from ethef places 
to the Saitgat^tido HnlL But the Ski T^no 
« Four IMaharajas) of the iTarrfflii-m, Todai- 
ji Temple, are heHeved to belong to the sec¬ 
ond group in some respect. The aecoad 
group of eewipturea in clay are, however^ 
acclaimed as the most representative of this 
period in that they expretis the serenity 
which is one of the most characteristic of 
this era in the handHzJaspping praying 
posture^ as seen in the Nikko and Gakko 
images. And on the other hand the 
tempestuous fury aecn in the Four 
Maharajna of the A'^aiefait^m marka the 
other characteristic of this period^ which 
together with the former are the most 
conspicnouft tendencies of the clay sculp¬ 
ture. These 2 traits are skillfully employ¬ 
ed in the above works. 

The works on the 12 Warrior Gods guard¬ 
ing Buddha tBhaisajya-guru), the maio 
image of worship at the Shin Yakushiji 
Teinplep Nara, are somewhat different from 
those of the Four Maharajas of /CuEdnn-m, 
but nevertheless traces of exceptional skill 
and technique can be discerned from, them* 
which are eharaeteriatic of this era. 

The various Buddhist Images at the Td- 
shddaiji Temple are believed to be the 
works of the later half of the Tempyo 
PeriocL The Toshodaiji Temple waa built 
(757-764 A*D.) by Priest GanJiUt who came 
from China during the T'ang Dynasty in 
756 A,D, In the Golden Hall of this temple 
are enshrined the three images of Rmka 7 m 
(Vairocanaj^ yakus/fi Xyomi (Bhalaajya- 
guruj ^ and Senja K annon (Snhasrabhn- 
jasahasrametrai. The main Image of wor- 
ahipi Rushana Bnt&Uf m made of hollow 
drled-lftcquer and is specially noteworthy 
in the sprightly expreasion of the hands and 
the airy manner In which the robe is carved 
at the neck. The other two images are 
made of wooden-framed drlcd-lacfiuerH and 
judging from the bodily build-up< hands and 
robes these 2 works are believed to have 
been produced some years after the main 
image. 

Although in the above three images there 
are traces of the '^Sangiilstido style'^ In the 
wocKicn statues within the Lecture HaU, 
which the temple officials today cal] 


O* ShiAhiku and Daipzm-Bosatnn, the char- 
actorlstlcs hitherto not seen in the works of 
the Tempyo Period can be perceived. In 
other words these unfarditiar tendencies 
departed from the traditional Xara schools, 
and are believed to have been introduced by 
the Chinese sculptors brought by Priest 
Ganjim 

In this way a new flow had been in¬ 
troduced during the Tempyo yeats^ but it 
does dot mean that the Bafan of 

the Sangatsudo Is the laat of the former 
schouL 

The dried-lacquer method of sculpturing, 
which was first developed during the Haku- 
ho Period (1146-794 A.D,> waa greatly im¬ 
proved in the ensuing years, and it was In 
the Tempyo Period that it attained con¬ 
siderable perfection. Among the represen¬ 
tative works now remaining of this period 
are the main image of Buddha and the at¬ 
tending figures of the Dempodd of HoryOji 
Temple. The Eleven-faced AnntEkada- 
samukha) of Shorinji Temple, although no 
authentic record can be traced, but jugding 
from its structure and workmanshlpt is be¬ 
lieved to be another typical example of the 
Tempyo Period, 

It is not strange to note that the high 
skill attained In reahxm during the Nara 
Period in Buddhist statues could produce 
masterpieces In portrait images of the time. 
For example,, the sedentary statue of Prient 
Gyosbln at the Horyuji Temple and the 
Priest Ganjin of TSshodaijl Temple are 
both made of dried-lacquer^ which eloquent¬ 
ly prove the adaptability it has for portrait 
making. Since both of these eminent Bud¬ 
dhist priests died during the Tempyo Era, 
and assuming that such portraits would 
have been made during their lifetime or 
soon after their death, these remaining 
works can be authoritatively classed aa 
among the works of this periocL The life¬ 
like images of these priests strongly vouch 
for the admirable high quality of the sculp* 
tors of this period. 

In generaliaing the above. In the Tempyo 
Period the Japanese art had made a mo- 
mentous attainment in the claaaical sculp¬ 
ture of Buddhist images. This was largely 
due to the T'uog By nasty of China, which 
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bad conquered mo&t of the Far East and at 
tbe same time assimilated the advanced 
cultural civilization of the nc1|Ehboring 
countries^ which in turn freely flowed 
iplo Japan to cn'^talize its formative arts 
to the golden age. 

Early Heian Period {794-S97) 

As in tbe previous era Japanese ambas¬ 
sadors continued to go to China, W'hose par¬ 
ty greatly contributed to the advancement 
of new civilization of this country. How¬ 
ever, the influence on sculpture was more 
from the early T’sng achool* which was 
perfected in the Nara Period than the newly 
imported techniques of the Latter T'ang. 
About the same time the Esoteric Buddhism 
was imported into Japan^ known as 
which later considerably influenced the 
Japanese sculpture. Mikkifd was the most 
prominent of Buddhist religious sects which 
patronized arts. In other words Mikkyo 
considered everything on earth as the incar¬ 
nation of the Damichi X^orat^ the most 
revered of the Euddhaa, that its fundamen¬ 
tal doctrine calls for something spiritually 
sublime in any existing forms* 
also exalted active strength. It was the re¬ 
ligion of power and might In this respect 
the Buddhas and other deities of Mfkkj^d 
far exceiied in power and might than those 
of other Buddhist sects, which had pre¬ 
viously come into Japan. This led Mikk}f3 
on ft close relationship with sculpture^ which 
further added breadth and depth in Bud¬ 
dhist arts. 

As it may be expected that with the 
advent of Mikkyo the realistic tendencies of 
the previous Xara Period began to subside 
in this era and as a whole the Buddhist 
images began to wear more mystic sub- 
iimity^ and their bodiea became more power¬ 
ful with vigor. Another characteristic of 
this period was the simplicity centered 
around the so-called or carv¬ 

ing from one trunk, which invariably con¬ 
fined the sculptors to wooden materials. 
Since the majority of the sculptures was 
done in wood the dexterity of the Japanese 
sculptors of this period led them to the per¬ 
fection af the so-called hompa atyle+ that 


undulating ripple-like canings chiselled to 
realize artistic charms in wood sculpture* 

The representative works of this period 
still remainJDg to this day are *Vyoi>irt Katv- 
of Kanshiaji Temple, Osaka and the 
5 large statues of Kokvsu of Jingojl Temple. 
The fundamental technique of these sculp¬ 
tures can all be traced to the main 
cun"ent of the Japanese sculpture of 
the Kara Period* strongly accentuated by 
the mystic touches and beauty of the power¬ 
ful Mikky5 Buddtiisin* These without 
question represent the most typical of this 
period!. 

In short the sculpture of this period is 
the accomplishment of the fundamental 
technique of the hTara Period blended with 
the imported technique of the T'ang school 
and further augmented by the racial charac¬ 
teristics of the Japanese, as seen in the 
development of the chiselled traces resembi- 
ing mild undulated ripples and swelling 
curv^ with rhythmic impressions. The 
latter teDdepcy achieved during this period 
has the short-comings of deviating from the 
more realistic to the ideaHstic. 

It was also toward the end of this period 
that the making of Shinto idols of w'orahip 
had come into vogue* through the strong 
Influence of the then powerful Buddhism* in 
which the Shintoista beifeved in the ideology 
knawn as Honchisnijakii that Buddhist 
deities had transformed themselves into 
Shinto deities for the salvation of the mass. 
For example, the Shinto deities of Matsuo 
Shrine and Yakushi-ji temple. 

Fvjiwara Period {80?--118o) 

This peri[>d covers, a long span of some 
SOO years. Politically these years can be 
divided into several periods, but as far as 
the art history is concerned* there ia but 
one long stretch of years without any diver¬ 
gent changes. The general trend of civi- 
ilzaiian of this period was the national na¬ 
si mllsiti on of Chinese culture, which had 
been Imported during the previous periods. 
And the aristocrats. In whose hands the 
culture of the time was nurtured, were 
greatly responsible for the further develop¬ 
ment. Generally speaking, the mascnllne 
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Rplendar of the previous period had receded 
and the feminine elegance had taken its 
place during thia period^ as the main 
cbaracterMic tendency. This is no other 
than the e^chibition of the more decorative 
harmony as Its main abjective, while exclud¬ 
ing the extreme expresslona upon the for¬ 
mative arta. 

Buddhism had become more active than in 
the previous eras, and the entire aristocrats 
began to vie each other in the various forms 
of worship. The focal point of their wor¬ 
ship was the Tendai Sect of Mt. Hiei in 
KyotOp which was strongly influepced by 
Mikktfo. But as far as the aristocrats were 
concerned in their faith, they wore for from 
the orifinal power and might characteristic 
of yfikk^o. Hence the accented vigor in 
the objects of worship weakened consider¬ 
ably^ 

Since this was the period of aristocratie 
eivilisiation, the Court and aristocrats com¬ 
peted with one another in building temples, 
resulting in the production of BnddhL^t 
images and other decorations for the tem- 
Therefore it was natural for this 
period to see aristocratic tendencies in vari¬ 
ous field of arts. The aristocrats were 
mostly idle and led a life of extreme 
indolence. However slothful they might 
have been their taste and cult were refined 
and well-bred, which m turn reflected 
powerfully on Buddhistic urtn they had con¬ 
tributed to temple. 

The most influential of the regilious faith 
of this period waa the Jddo Sect of the Bud¬ 
dhism. Since this sect expounded that 
through the invocation of sutras one could 
attain Nirvana or the heavenly paradise^ 
this caught the fancy of the aristocrats of 
the time and spread like wildfire among the 
u pper strata of the country. The A m idado, 
where the Buddha was enshrinedp w^ai also 
regarded as the Nirv'ana on this earth by 
the Jodo SecL This idea added by the 
dee I re to see it before death, prompted and 
urged the sculptors to spare neither time 
nor money to produce such lavish edifices. 
The Hoodo of the Byddo-in Temple^ Ujh 
Kyoto, is one of the most ooteivorthy ex¬ 
amples of this kind. Consequently sculp¬ 
tures of this period were of a highly refined 


taste accentuaUng elegance and beauty. 
As in the precediiig period wood sculptoring 
flourished to a very great extent. And it 
was also during this period that a new pro¬ 
cess of sculpturing appeared* Instead of 
car^dng from one large stock, small piecea 
of vi^ood were formed together to make up 
an image. This tendency lost that power-- 
fulness of the preceding period, but it was 
compensated by the refined cultural ele¬ 
ments of the technique. 

This new process similar to parquetry 
™rk, was invented by Jochd (died A.D. 
1057)t who was the sculptor of the main 
image of worship of the Byodo-in Temple, 
Ainiefa A'goroi (Amitabhaji. This Aiiiida 
is the work of Jocho in his later yeara 
(105S A.D,). It is the so-coUed sedentaiy 
statue of 1% sh{ikii (Japanese feeti finished 
In golden foils. It is characterised by bal¬ 
anced ayinmetry> receding totally from the 
irregularities arising from realinm, and 
tenaciously exhibiting beauty in forms with 
regulated dexterity in techniquen It fur¬ 
ther imparts merciful benevolence from the 
eyes and graceM beneficence in feature, ol\ 
iu all saturated with refinement and har- 
Tnonious elegance. These stylized forms 
together with the nine-fold lotus dias and 
the flying aureole, which Jocbo had forma¬ 
lized, w'ere preserved with ahaolute dignity 
in the sculpturing of Buddhist images dur¬ 
ing the ensuing periods. Although JdchS's 
works still preserved the awe-inspiring sole¬ 
mnity and the realism of the Nara Feriod^ 
his successors gradually lost such qualities 
and merely tended to seek grace and ele* 
gance in exemplifying their works that led 
their efforts in sheer frailty. 

Since the Heian Period the Japanese art 
had centered arouhd the more decorative 
paintings and drawings. Architecture and 
sculpture had also tended tow^ard auch in- 
dlniition. This is especially noticeable 
during the Fuji wars Period. Examples of 
thLs inclination can be plainly seen in the 
BishmmoTtleTi and Kiehijotm (107S A. 
D.) of Horyuji Temple and the Kichifot^ 
of the Joruriji Temple. The Biskammtm 
of Kuramaji Temple is also one of the 
moat representative of this period, worth 
mentioning here. 
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There are 2 other Assures of Prince Sho- 
toku nt the Horyuji Temple, which are 
among' the most outstanding works of this 
periodt which shoiild not be overlooked. 
One of them is the figure of a child (106D 
ArD*) considered to h^ve been modelled 
after some of the aristocrat's children, and 
other (1121 A.D,) poNssesfauig that stemess 
and dignity of a Shinto god. 

Kamakura Period {12SS--1392) 

Although Minamoto-no-Yoritodio estab¬ 
lished his shogunatc at Kamakura, the 
center of cultural civilisation was still in 
Kyoto among the conrtiera and other aristo¬ 
crats. Even in the early days of his shogun- 
ata eU that Yoritomo was able to do was to 
try to absorb the culture from Kyoto* In 
this way it may be appropriate to say that 
the culture of this period is merely the 
continuation of the preceding eras, especial¬ 
ly the Heian Period t&th century') ^ On the 
other hand conEiderable changes had gone 
through from the latter part of the preced¬ 
ing periodp when intercourse with China waa 
resumed whereby the new^ Sung civilization 
had been imported effecting the Japanese 
a.rU considerably. At the same time there 
was a great tendency In the revival toward 
the Xara Period among the sculptors, as 
seen in other fields of cultural civilization 
of this period* 

In looking over the sculptures of this 
period there are 2 main currentSj the new' 
and the old. The old while persisting to 
maintain and prejierve the traditions of the 
old school gradually adopted the realistic 
leaning nniiiue of the time and evolved a 
new trend in Ita held. Although this trend 
ahould have been treated aa the main cur¬ 
rent of this period, the sculptors who actual¬ 
ly exhibited the true merits were the group 
of Bculptora In Nara headed by Kqkei and 
his son Unkei, and also Kaikei, his disciple* 
This was the great group that opened their 
new school and which practically ruled the 
held of their time. 

The activity of this group was mainly 
^lirected by Kdkel. who did the work on 
the Diain image of worship at the .Von- 
endo, Kofukuji Temple* known as Fuka 


Ken^aku Konnon (Amoghapasa), Shi Trnad 
(Four Maharajas) apd ffdtoroA'wrOp Al¬ 
though these sculptures do not exhibit the 
outstanding characteriatics of the Kehie- 
knra Feiiod* they nevertheless have escaped 
the weak and delicate manneriams. of the 
last days of the Fujiwflra Period. 

Unkei Is considered the most famous of 
Japanese sculptor^ but his dates of birth 
nor death are not known. However* judg¬ 
ing from his numerous works, bis early 
works can be traced to the latter part of 
the Fujlwara Period tll75 A.D. ^ and those 
of his late years to some 40 years afterward 
or around 1218 A.D. 

The Dainichi A'^omi (Vairocana) of 
Enjoji Temple* Nara^ one of the earliest 
works by Unkeh retain traces of the late 
Fujivrara Period, but far the moat part 
poESeasGs that realism moat characteristic 
of the Kamakura Period, emanating vigor 
and strength. ^Vhen this ia compared with 
the main image of worship Miroku Nyorai 
(Maltreya)* Priests Seshiq ond Muchaku 
of Kofukuji Templep they have totally 
departed from the style of the Fuji warn 
Period and completely adopted the b^pical 
of the Kamakura schools. Especially the 
statues of Priests Seahin and Muchaku are 
^c specimens of sculpture of the time in 
spiritual expressionp at the same time ex- 
prea^lng fulnesa and renaissance. This 
must have been the result of his ardent 
study of the spirit and works of the Kara 
Period* the golden age cf Japanese sculp¬ 
ture, End that through his undinching ef¬ 
fort and also his sensitiveness to realism. 
Still he succeeded m reproducing that 
powerfulneaa and vigor and also stability, 
which the Xara sculptora failed to express- 
These characteristics can well be observed 
in the Deva Kings C120S A.D*) in the 
South Tower Gate of the Todaiji Temple* 
Nara* jointly produced by Kaikei, which 
is said to be the largest wooden statuea in 
the history of Japanese sculptu re* meusur- 
Ing 28 ^haku. (Japanese feet). There is 
one important work of Unkei, Jlz5 Bosatau 
(Ksitlgarboh) still remaining to this day 
at the Eokuharamitsu-dera TemplOn Kyoto* 
It important in that through this work 
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his perfected technique cap be well ev^u- 
ated. 

Kaikeip di*ciple ef Kokei, was the other 
master sculptor of this period together with 
Uakei. Although Unkei created that 
strong touches and spiritual weight from 
the classical schools of the Xara Period* 
Kaikei undoubtedly was influenced hy the 
Buddhist paintings of the Sung DjTiasb^ 
□f China and originated that Bharpness in 
refined delicacy. In chisel-work. too. Kai- 
kei preferred light shallow touches as 
against the heavy numerous iudeuted sur¬ 
face* Many of his works are stiU reTnain- 
ing- Among the most reprosentatives are 
the Miroku Statue ^■1189 A,D*) now at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and Sok^i- 
hadnman Statue n201 A.D*) + 

The Kamakura school of sculpture^ which 
Unkei and Kaikei had laid the foundation, 
was aucceaafully followed hy Unkei'a son 
and Jdkei. He had 6 childreup but only 
Tapkeh Kdkei, Kohen and Kdsho could be 
identified through their works. Of these 
three Koben was the most distinguishecL 
Among the most notable of hJs works are 
the Teuto-kt and /Jyiitdkt or Lantern Bear¬ 
ers tl21S A,D.) of Kofukuji Temple, Nara. 

Although Jdkei w^as said to be the son 
of Unkei, its authenoity had not been es¬ 
tablished. Ee had already produced such 
works as KmigA Rihfshi CViras> and Yuiina 
Statue in the years hetTveen 1190 to 11^8 
A.D. at the Kofukuji Temple, Nara, with 
a special style of his own that he could 
he said to he the diaciple of Kdkeh His 
style Is decidedly classical, which can he 
easily seen from the above 2 works. Still 
in B<^ntm (Brahman at the Kofukuji Tem¬ 
ple. Nam (1201-1202 A.D.) and the Tai- 
fthakuien (Indrai owned by Mnaudai tmeo? 
of realism after the Sung school of China 
are clearly noticeable* 

The famous Great Buddha of Kamakura 
(1252—&5 A.D. 1 had also been caat in 
thia periodp but Its senipter is still un¬ 
ascertained to this dute. 

This period of realism 4 dso left a number 
of masterpieces in portraits. Among the 
moat notable are the one of Priest Jungen. 
who revived Todaiji Temple in Nara, the 


Xaiifioji of Kofukuji Temple, by 
UnkoL and Baj^usen tone of the 2S Bud¬ 
dhist hgurea.) of Mybhoin Temple. Kyoto, 
which are said to be the most distinguished 
work on portrait In this country. 

There Is another work, which should not 
be overlooked, as one of the moat rep¬ 
resentative of this period. This is the 
portrait of Uesugi Shigefuaa at Mi/ei 7 efaii- 
in, KamakuriL Among others which need 
special mention of this period are the many 
masterpieces in Shinto deity images, Bu- 
gaku mask and animal reproductions of 
distinct Chinese influcDces for decoration 
at sanctuaries. 

Muromachi Period ( 1S93-15 78 ) 

The Rttmakura Period showed a remark- 
able technical progress in sculpture. How¬ 
ever, toward the end of the period this 
advancement in technique gradually tended 
to dwindle into obscuritv for unnecessary 
exaggeration and imitation. Especially 
noticeable is the retrocession of the strong 
realiani, which tended to disappear with 
the degradation of Buddhist images, which 
further accelerated the decline in Buddhist 
sculpture. This trend ivns further given 
spur in this period, whereby the sculptors 
simply concentrated in the surface technique 
losing the traditional dignity and sublimi¬ 
ty of Bnddhist Images. In other words 
there was no inner soul to the Buddhist 
images carved. This was largely influenced 
by the Zen aect of Buddhism, vrhkh began 
to come into power in the religious field of 
the time According to the Zen doctrine^ 
Buddhism was not to be centered in the 
w^orahlp tit Images, but It was wdthin one’s 
faith. Hence, this neiv teaching spread 
among the mass, and resulted in the dis¬ 
sociation of sculpture from Buddhist Images 
into portraits* But strange a-s it may seem, 
the most distinguished works of this period 
are mostly portraits of Zen priests. 

Another development accomplished in 
this period was in the held of aoh mask 
carving. The works of many of these mask 
carvers are still remaining to this day, 
although some of them are in question as 
to their ongln, but It Is interesting to note 
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that n new field of nah mask carving had 
ccFine into the fore in this period, when 
Buddhist sculpture began to decline due to 
the rise of Zen sect. 

Momoyama Period {157B-1B15) 

The dfzcliue of Buddhist si^alpture during 
the last period was further accelerated in 
this period. Although there was a great 
Buddha erected at Hdkdji Temple there was 
nothing noteworthy of mention in the field 
of sculpture, except that it was done in 
a grand aeale^ Short it may seem, this 
period covers but a brief span of 40 yearsi 
and yet during the short space of time 
the Japanese sculpture found its new outlet, 
diverting from the traditional Buddhist in¬ 
clination to the architectural decorative 
arts. In other words the perennial war¬ 
fare w'ithin the country had come to an 
endp and peace pon^aded the country, large 
structui-al decoration had begun to appear 
throughout the country. This gave rise to 
the art of decorative arts, and free and 
hold schemes under new methods had been 
lavishly applied. As a result the progress 
was spectacular. 

Architectural sculpture, hitherto almost 
forgotten, had now^ taken the country with 
new technique with grandeur and magnified 
scale in buildings of large dimensions. 
The colors also became more gorgeous and 
rich, and the sculpturing became highly 
accentuated by splendor and magniftcencer 
o^ering features worthy of esthetic ap¬ 
preciation- 

As to the traditJona] BuddhUt aculpture 
this period produced hardly anything wor¬ 
thy of mentioning. 

Edo Period^ {lSU-1867) 

As in the preceding period this ora saw 
no worthy works in Buddhist sculpture. 
Except for a few worka like the 5 Bud¬ 
dhist figures done by Priest Tankal at 
HoKanji Temple near Kara^ and Fudo- 
mi/do at ToBhodaiji Temple, which relativ^^ 
Jy retain the spirited expresaion of the 
former cm, the sculpture had declined 
miserably* 


Architectural aculpturcp which flourished 
in the preceding period, continued to see 
its patronage in temple and mausoleum con- 
truetion, especially in the early years of 
this period. During this period man like 
Kishiyama Jingoro^ more popularly known 
as Hidari Jingdro, appeared as master 
carver, but his works were for the most- 
part confined to highly appreciated handi^ 
craft. He w^as never a sculptor of an^- 
ifisgpitude. 

Meiji-Taishd Period (Meiji 1S68- 
1912, Taisho 1912-1926) 

Since the decline from the Kamakura 
Period aculpture practically lost its life 
during the succeeding years of the Edo 
FeriocL In this complete decadence It en¬ 
tered the contemporary period of Meijl- 
Taigho Periods which spans through the 
political turmoil of 1863, known aa the 
Meiji Restoration, to 192G when the present 
Emperor acceded to the throne, at the 
death of his father. However^ with the sta¬ 
bility of social and political conditions In 
the country, sculpture also began to resus¬ 
citate. As its first step the Kdhfi Gukko 
(College of Engineering! was established 
iii 1877 by the Government. And the Italian 
sculptor Vincento Lagusa (1841-1928) was 
invited to fill the chair in sculpture, to 
begin the lecture on the fundamental knowl¬ 
edge of west European realism. This mark¬ 
ed the first breath of modem sculpturing in 
Japan, In which the Italian master brought 
a new' technique to the traditional Japanese 
sculpture which stresses more on technical 
skill- Among his pupils at the time were 
dkuma Ujihiro (1356-1934 > and Fujita 
Bunso ^ 1861-1984 '* who produced in later 
years the sLatue^ of Omum Masujlrdr in the 
precinct of the Yasukuni Shrine. Tokyo, 
and Mulsu Munemitsu (Foreign Minister! 
in the compound of the Foreign Ministry at 
Kasumlgaseklp Tokyo* respectively. These 
are tiMiay considered some of the most rep¬ 
resentative works under his influence. 

In 1994 Naganuma Moriyoshi (1867- 
1942 1 , who studied at an art school in 
Venice* Italy, returned to Japan, with a 
new academic healthiness that considerably 
influenced the risLOg arti&ts of the time. 
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Among others who atudled in Europe at 
that time were Shiukai Taketaro (186S- 
182T) And Kitamura Shihai (.lS71-1927h 
who returned to Japan with new techniques 
that contributed much to the development 
of the art in ihia country* 

Together with the growth of new foreign 
tendency the traditional acuJpture also saw 
its own progress. This trend was acceierut- 
ed by the establishment of the society for 
protection of traditional Japanese arts 
sponsored by Ernest FenoHosa Cl858-1 &03)i 
who was invited by the Tokj'o University, 
and Okakura Tenshin (1862-1913). This 
was further brought to the general public 
by the establishment of the Tokyo College 
of Arts in 1838. In other words the sculp¬ 
ture department of the school entered its 
course in the modelling and reproduction 
of old Japanese wooden sculptures. The 
instructors were Takeuchi Kiiichi (1857- 
1914.1, who spceialked in reproduction of 
such worka, then came Takamura Koun 
(1852-1934 and Ishikawa Komei (1S&2- 
1313 ^ 

The principal figure of this period of 
wooden sculpture was no other than Taka- 
mura Koun. He was the son of the ao-raHed 
butaua/i/ or Buddhist craftman of the Edo 
Period. He specially excelled in the skill¬ 
ful adoption of foreign realism into the 
wooden sculpture. Among the most repre- 
aentative of his wooden sculpture is the 
^''Old Monkey". He also produced bronze 
statuand among the most diBtinguished 
and popubr are the statues of Saigo Taka- 
inorl* now standing at the Ueno F&rk, and 
Kusunokj Masashige, in the outer precinct 
of the Imperial Palaoep both in Tokyo. 

While this traditional Japanese sculptur¬ 
ing flourished the imported foreign influence 
remained stagnant for some time. But in 
the meantime Its value was gradually ree* 
ognized and in 1898 the plaster art depart¬ 
ment was added to the Tokyo Academy of 
Fine Arts. And with the appointment of 
Naganuma Moriyoahi as its instructori the 
foreign influence once again revived its 
popularity. Among the most distiuguished 
of this schtwl was the poet sculptor Takamu- 
ra Kotaro (1888-1956)» son of KSun, and 


who was also known as the forerunner of 
Rodmlsm In Japan. 

One of the most influential institutions 
which enhanced the growth of Japanese 
senlpture is the eslablishment of the Art 
Exhibition (populary known as Buntn) 
by the Ministry of Education in 1908, 
Since its foundation exhibitions have been 
held, where artists old and new vkd with 
their masterpieces greatly adding to the 
development of arts In this country. Some 
of the outstanding artists of the early years 
of this government undertaking are Shin- 
kai Taketaro a86S-l927h who excelled in 
realism and emotional rcmanticisiOp Kita- 
mura Shikai (1871-1927), Tvho opened the 
way to marble works, Asakura Fumlo 
(1883- ) who distinguLshed himself in 

realisni and who later became the central 
figure of the government sponsored ex¬ 
hibits, the genius Ogiwara Morie (1379- 
1910 i* who personally studied under Rodin 
and who was alao greatly responsible In 
introducing his works to Japan, Yonehara 
Unkai (1869-1924 ., traditional wooden 
aciilptor+ Hiragnshi Dench u (1872“ K 
Yamasaki Chdun (1868- 1 aod Naito 

Shin ll8S2- . Following those are 
Hori Suaumu (1890- k Ishli Tsurum 
«1887- 1. Hasegawa Eisaku tl890^ 

1944 J, Kitamura Selbo (1884- ) and 

Tatehata Daimu -f 1892-1942J. 

The most conspicuous tendency of the 
period from the Meiji to the succeeding 
Taisho Era is the appearance of private art 
exhibits, in resistance to the government 
sponsored ones. As the years passed the 
chaUenge defied by these non-govemment 
artists against the government sponsored 
masters^ whose works had gradualSy lost 
their vigor and leaned toward more tech¬ 
nical tendency degenerating into simple 
formalism,, became conspicuously prominent 

In 1912 the A-i>pow (Japan 

Art Academy) was revived. Among active 
members were such distinguished sculptora 
like Fuji! Koyu (1S32- ). Ishii Tsuni- 

20 , Kakahara Teijiro (1888-1912), TobaH 
Kogan {1882-1927) and Sato Chdun (ISSfi- 
). Of these the central figures were 
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Fuji! and lehii, the ftanrier cbaracterlzcd hy 
composed lyric atyle and the latter by active 
creativenesa. Kakahara and Tobari were 
di:sejples of 0|rlwara Morle, and both were 
followepa ol the great Hodin. HaBhimoto 
Heihachi and Take! Kaoya, also belonged 
to this sehoolp who&e ingenuous naivete 
must not be bypassed. 

Among the other outstanding non-govem- 
ment art organization is the Nika-km, 
which originally started as an art promo¬ 
tion bcHjy^ In 191!^ sculpture was added 
to its Ibt. This? new' department was head¬ 
ed by Fujikaw'a Yiiad. He studied under 
Kodiop and through him Japan owed much 
of the modern European inhuences in this 
field. 

It was also in 19111 that the government 
sponsored art organist ion. w'hich was held 
under the Education Ministrj", W'as put 
under the control of Teikoku EijutsH-in 
(Imperial Art Academy), which has been 
popularly known m Teitcn. Among the 
more distinguished of this Teiten sculptors 
W'cre such men like Hasegawa Eisaku 
(1890-1941}. Sekino Shdun (1889-1947). 
Goto Ryd i 1882-1967> In wooden sculpture. 
Salto Sogan n&S9- )p Kunikata Einzo 
(1888- ), Yoshida Kyukei nS8a~ ), 

Kitamura Shikai <1871-1927)^ Yoshida 
Saburo (1889- Kato Kensel (1894- ), 
Audd Teru (1892-1945) and Yokoe Xajun 
(1887- } in plaster art. 

In 1926 the non-govemmenl faction cen¬ 
tering around Salto Sogan and HInaho 
Jitfiu^D organized a new' body called the X6- 
zmha. Later Ogishlma Yasnzo and Yo Xan- 
ji joined them, whose invigorating fresh¬ 
ness added considerable attraction to the 
pnbl ic. A noth er private organization w'hic h 
handled sculpture was the Kokuga Sosaku 
Kyokai. It was headed by Kaneko Kuheijl 
and was established In 1926.. but in 1928 
it wTis renamed Kokuffnkai, And to this 
g-roitp such men ns Tnkamurn Knuup Takada 
Hakuko and Shimizu TakashI (1897- ) 

were in\ited. 

As the private organ Izadons began to her- 
come more and more active, the government 
backed factious also began to absolve new 


tendencies. As one of its renovating activi¬ 
ties In 1919 the Teikoku BijutBU-in r Im¬ 
perial Art Academy} took over the work 
of government sponsored exhibitions from 
the Education Ministry. It has since handl¬ 
ed such exhibitions to this day. 

Materials used for sculpture 
Wood 

The materials used for wood-curving are 
hmoki (chamnecyparis obtusa, or Japanese 
cypress)p ku^u (cinnamomum enmphora* 
or camphor tree), kin r pauIowTiia). 4'nf#ura 
(judas tree), sakura (cherry ti-ee^p azateif 
(pine tree}, keyaki (Kelkova} p aif^f (cedar, 
cryptomeria i, and others of less importance. 
Of ail these hinoki ivas employed mostp with 
keyaki, and xakum coming next 

The fact that kiuokr had been in use so 
popularly is due to the abundance this 
country- produces and also for the fact that 
the Japanese people regard it as a sacred 
tree, added by the unique delicacy attained 
by the Japanese sculptural technique on 
woods which accounts for the greater part 
of the Buddhist sculptures In this country. 

There are 2 types of wood canring pur¬ 
sued in this country. The first Is to take 
a piece of wood and car^^e the subject in 
the round. Most qf the sculptures of the 
early part of the Heian Period were of 
this type. But even in those day a, where 
a large image was too bulky for one piece 
of wood to sudke the need, several pieces 
were connected. The other method was to 
assemble canned pieces to form a complete 
object. In this ense the head w^as carved 
by a eipecialistr the arm by another special¬ 
ist. and so forth 

In either of these methodi, the Inside of 
the sculptured image waa given a hollow 
space. In the former case It wa« to prevent 
cracking of the sculpture in case of too dry 
a weather, and in the latter case it 
must have been just the customary practice 
from the former, because the hollowed cavi¬ 
ty was found to be an appropriate place to 
install sacred objects such as small Images 
of Buddha and sacred scrolls of antra. In 
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the Tnore technical Hrrm the hallow setred 
to lighten the weight of the sculptnrep m 
transporting and handling. 

The assemblage method w«a complete^" 
mastered by sculptors in the middle of the 
Fiijiwafa Period flOthp 11 th, IZth centu¬ 
ries) by Jocho^ regarded aa the master- 
sculptor of all timesr This method also 
gave rise to the many Buddhist sculptur- 
ing cente^s^ which Nourished about thia 
time. 

Clay 

The method employed by the Japanese in 
making day images Tvaa first to make 
wooden basic frame on which plastic clay 
was pasted over and over until the sem¬ 
blance of the subject was produced. To 
the more intricate parts like the hands^ 
fibrous material ms firat woven to repro¬ 
duce the finer outlines of the atructurai 
forms, and in the coses of fimgers 
copper wires were used as the core. 
This method was said to have been 
the more orthodox p but later less economical 
method was introduced in that a rough 
image of the subject was first reproduced 
in wood and plastic clay was coatedp using 
considerably le&s day, Sometimes mica 
dust was added to the clay for more lustrous 
finish on the surface. 

In both of these cases either colors w'ere 
added or cloth w^as pasted on which lacquer 
was painted to complete the work. 

Clay sculptuie: flourished In the Nara 
Period together wdth the dried-Lacquer 
Bculpture, which were the 2 moat putstond- 
iiag schools of the time. However, this day 
sculpture totally disappeared after the Hei- 
an Period. The most representative works 
are the Skitsjin of Todaiji Templep 
and the Shltmuo of Kaidimin Temple* 

Lacquer 

Lacquer is a typically indigenous product 
of the Far East. 

There are 2 types of lacquer sculpturing 
in Japan. The first is called the lacquered 
cloth or hollow dried-lacquer type, and the 
ether the wooden-framed dried-lacquer type. 
In modelling the hollow dried-lacquer 


images, first a rough form is made of 
earthen material to which hempen doth is 
pasted wdth liquid lacquer one upon the 
other until the desired cuntour Ls attained. 
To the more delicate parts powder lacquer 
or liquid lacquer mixed with finely pow¬ 
dered saw dust is appliedt and sometimes 
metal wires are woven to get the required 
affect After the image is completed and 
the applied lacquer dried, the earthen frame 
is broken and taken out and in its place 
a wooden frame is Inserted to presence it. 

In the wooden-framed dried-lacquer type 
a rough outline of the image is first carved 
OR the WQodp and the powder lacquer or 
saw dust mixed lacquer is applied over the- 
rough surface until the more realistic 
contours are porduced. In both the former 
and the latter the surface w'os either gilt 
with gold powder or given necessary eolora. 

These lacquer acuLptures like the clay 
ones flourished in the Heian Period a» 2. 
of the most distinguished schools of 
sculpture* It gradually diminished after 
the Heian Period. Among the more 
representatives of the masterpieces of 
this school now remaining are the ShUen7t& 
of Tomaji Temple, which h regarded as the 
work of the early years of the Nam Period 
CSth century), Frkst Ganjin (hollow 
dried-lacquer) of T^hodnijl Temple, the 
A'aniran (wooden-framed dricd-Ucquer) of 
Tdshddaiji Temple, and considerable num¬ 
ber of others at Todaiji Temple, Kofukuji 
Temple^ Hdr^^uji Temple and Saidaiji 
Temple* 

Metal 

In this field bronze was used most ex¬ 
tensively, althaugh there are many of iron. 
After the bronze sculpture had been made 
oftentimes gold was plated. This method 
flourished during the reign of Empress 
Suiko (early 7th century) but after the 
Kamakura Period {I2th-14th centuries) 
gold foil was pasted with lacquer to presence 
the golden appearance of the sculptures. 

The bronze employed by the Japanese in 
those days were alloy of copper and peii^der. 
The technical kiiowledge of the aBoy must 
have been considerably advanced, fudging 
from the enormous Euddha built in Nara 
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(752 A.U.h and alag of th& cotutmction of 
the KAioakiirft Buddha (1252-55 
But construction of th^e gt^eat Buddlias 
declined in Lbe following eras. 

The other inetal used m sculpture was the 
pig iron, whose technique aouriahed toward 
the Utter part of Heian Period into the 
Kamakura Period. Silver U also said to 
have been employed, according to old re- 
corda, which first appeared in the Kara 
Period and best developed during the ensu¬ 
ing Heian Period* However, there is prac¬ 
tically no item remaining to this day. It 
Is believed that silver ioiages were for the 
mo&i part confined to small objects, 

Ston£ 

Stone was used to a very great esctent 
iu China and Korea, as could be inferred 
from the large number of stone sculptured 
found in those countries. Their influences 
would naturally have been felt in this count¬ 
ry'* but traces of such remains are extreme¬ 
ly rare. This might he principally due to 
the lack of proper stone material suitable 
for sculpture and in appropriateness of euch 
art to the racial characteriaties of the 
Japanese^ Although very few' in number, 
there arc still remains of each art aa at 
Zuto in Nara, and another in Gita Prefec¬ 
ture, Kyushu, w'hich is believed to have be¬ 
gun in the Heian Foriod and continued to 
the Kainiikurn Period. These together with 
the .VyoiVi'n Kami&n of HotsumLsakijI 
Temple in K^hi Prefecture arc the moi^t 
representative of stone sculpture. But even 
these do not raise their technique and scale 
as a branch of the Japanese sculpture as 
compared with the remarkable degree of 
master workmanship attained in the field 
of wooden sculptures- 

However, there ia one aspect in stone 
sculpture^ which must not be overlooked. 
And it is the AioniniitJi (derived from 
Korean dog), which stands in the fore¬ 
ground of large Shinto ahrmes in this 
country. Masterpieces of such scidpturea 
had been produced in the Kamakura Period 
and for a long while thereafter* Storie 
lanterns adorning the compounds of Bud¬ 
dhist temples are another example^ In this 
held. Masterpieces can be traced as far 
back as the Nara Period* 


Hiiniwa 

Haniica trace their origin bo the reddish 
brown, hollow, unglaied pottery, which 
are about four feet long, but most of 
them from 2 to 3 feet long. They were first 
baked and used in ancient times to fence olf 
the cemetery mounds from being washed a- 
way from erosion* But in the meantime 
the so-called formative developed. 

There are diFerent views on the origin 
of the formative hanuca. One of the oldest 
records in this country, the Skokie 

says that they were made to abolish the 
inhuman practice of aelf=iinrrtolation with 
the dead; that they were developed from the 
fencing posts to which human features were 
added: and that they were the imitations 
of the Chinese funeral practice of burying 
household articles together with the dead* 
Whatever they might have been, /mniica un¬ 
questionably took an important part in the 
burial ser\'ices of human beings in ancient 
Japan. 

The Japanese art made a sudden develop¬ 
ment from the latter half of the 6th cen¬ 
tury, when Buddhism was imported from 
the Aslan Continent If an tiro was the 
product of the Japanese of the 3r4 and 4th 
centuries when their artistic tendency was 
still on the level of primitive art, Howeverp 
looking from the standpoint of art /jaitika 
may be regarded as the source of its artistic 
inheritance in its most simple naivety. 
Therefore, its technique is by far primitive, 
its expression free and lively with inner 
beauty emanating. The impression it im¬ 
parts is exceedingly gentle and meek. 
While the primitive art of other countries 
of the world for the most part is charact¬ 
erized by mystery, sensualism and fetish¬ 
ism, the JapaneSrO has its own sin¬ 

gularity* This point speaks dcqueatly of 
the explicit optimism of the Japanese people 
even in those ancient daysr 

Buddhist images 

Since the Japanese sculpture had develop¬ 
ed together with the progress of Buddhlat 
sculptures, one cannot appreciate the sculp- 
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tuml art of ccmntry conceptionaily nor 
«dthetically without mentloniD^ them. 
Nor can he understand Its history without 
the knowledge of the Buddhist scuJpturea. 

There are different catefforieu of Bud¬ 
dhist sculptures^ but they can be convenient¬ 
ly ciasaified into the followinff four kinds: 
(1) Buddha imagesp c2) BosAtsu itnages 
(BodhLsattvaip (3> Deva images and (4) 
Fury images. 

it) Buddha is also known as wi^orcii. 
This is supposed to be the central figure of 
Buddhism- For example: —50 

A'ynrNim^ —Vairocana, Ami^ 

da—Ami tabha, l"a ku$h i~Bhai saj y a-gnru 
or Vaidnurj'a—Prabhasap and sev^eral 
others. The style of these images are orig¬ 
inally made as a rule to appear like a priest 
with that style of hairdo with mnumerahie 
curls, ivearing clerical robe, and without any 
adornment about the body, in the Mitkyo 
sect they are often seen with a crown with 
adornment about the body, but they are said 
to be exception als. 

{.2) Bomtsu or Eodhisattvas are those 
who aid the Buddhas. For eiample: Avalo- 
kifesvara, Mtroku —Malteyap Mmjn —Man- 
jasrlp Sanianiabhadrap — 

Akasagarbha, and others. These are un¬ 
like Buddhas and do not have any fixed 
style of hairdo, but combed their hair high 
up on the head and wear headgears, put 
on a kind of robe with the sash freely fiow- 
ingi^ and wear yorakn, a kind of pendant and 
^ther ornaments, 

fS) Deva are types of celestial images 
acting as guardian delti^ of Eqddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. For example BmUn —Brah¬ 
ma, Tai^hakui r«—Tenindra, EUh amont^n 
—Yalsravane, A"icki;dfrH—Mahaori^ Km- 
gorikish t—VairapanU XtsA ibo/m—Harili, 
and others. Theae images are all guardian 
deitiea. They have distinct sexes* Some 
are in the form of monsrcha, men of arms^ 
men of great strength, female courtiers and 
others* 

t4) Fury Images are the incarnation 
of Fwddwydo—Aeala. Gosmz^TnyoD —Trail- 
okyavijaya, Airenmyod—Raga, and others 
of Buddhas and Bosats^t in the eKpresaions 
of fury. The other 3 deities Are found in 
nil other sects of Buddhism, but this fury 


Images are only seen in Mikkyg sect They 
have no set forms and features, they could 
represent any one of the Buddhas, Bo&atsu 
and Deva images* 

All the abovementloned four classes of 
deities have the so-called Mudra in their 
hands in one form or another together with 
some sort of articles, which in every case 
symbolize their respective acts in medita¬ 
tions, actions, tmd other mannerisms. The 
Mudra and the article together with the 
facial expression^ ahowTt In the Imagee arc 
highly revered in Buddhist faith. 

There are other images of the large 
number of di^lples of the 

founder of Buddhism, but there are ao set 
rules for their repre^ientatloTii In other 
words, they are the reproduction of human 
beings^ and not deitiest that they are more 
realistic and decidedly lack mystic expres¬ 
sions and features aa well as forms* The 
common features qf these images are that 
they are usually bold headed and wear flow¬ 
ing robes. 

Accessories of Buddhist images 

Sipce Buddhist iipaffes are objects of 
worship and their primary mission is to be 
ensh fined In Eomples and other places of 
veneration, they themselves invariably must 
possess those qualities conforming to the 
needs of the worshippers. Therefore, the 
fundamental principles of constructing Bud¬ 
dhist images must first conform to these 
requirements, that they themselves must 
posseas the power to attract, that the 
images stand on firm ground* and that they 
have appropriate background. The most 
impressive of these accessories la the ha]o« 
adorning the images as if radiant mys of 
lights are beaming from them^ Sometimes 
canopies are added, but not alwaya. Al¬ 
though the origin of this halo Is written in 
the autraa, there ifi no formula ascribed to 
its attachment* The Japanese had devised 
their own crent Iona. These tendencies can 
be seen as far back aa the Aauka 
Period, immediately following the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism into this country. 

These decorations in the background were 
simple at the beginning, but since Buddhiat 
images primarily and always had been the 
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objects of worship and adoration^ they na¬ 
turally tended to increase their dismity and 
impri^aivencss and finally turned into pure 
decorative art. Although these decorative 
Kolos and cnnopies dilferod in individual 
ima^eSp the workmanship on them reached 
its height during the Helan Period. 

Strictly speaking there were two kinds of 
haioa for the Buddhist imagesp the first at 
the back of the head and the other at the 
back of the body. The halo at the back of 
the head was originaUy a simple round disk¬ 
like plaquep w^hich in time became more em¬ 
bellished as the technique began to advance 
with multiple designs of flaming treasure 
baJlSp fimtEeSp flowersn and angeblike figures 
adorning its aurface. From the very early 
days lotus flowera were for the most part 
used in these circular halos. Only in the 
case of sedentary figures were these halos 
doubledp the smaller one being overlapped 
by the larger halo* In most of the standing 
figures the halo covers the entire image In 
an oblong shape. These are said to be the 
fundamental principle in halo attachmeotp 
but in the course of timE different kinds of 
variations were originated to add to the 
splendor and attractiveaesB of the images. 
Among these variations was the one called 
the boat-shape halo which was patterned 
after the petals of lotus 

One of the interesting variations of this 
halo workmanship is the carving of oma- 
mental open-work of angel-Hke beings with 
their flowing robes waving outward at the 
Edge rippling in an undulating symmetry. 
This rhj^hmic expression \vm devised by 
Jocho, and it developed to ils height during 
the latter part of the Heian Period- These 
halosp unlike the imagej^ themselvea, were 
not made of the same materials and 
were highly treated wuth gold foils and 
gorgeously colored to increase the im- 
press!VEuesa of the accompanyItig images. 
Thofic daraling objecta of worahip were 
also intended to captivate the Buddhist 
followera, who w^ere lured by these in- 
ainuatlvD reproductions of the other world 
in such glittering and glaring fashion be¬ 
fore their ow'n eyes. 


In summing up, the magnificent gorgeous^ 
ness that was attained in the halo decora- 
tiona on Buddhist images could be con¬ 
strued as the effort exertEd by the sculptors 
to accentuate the aimplkity of the imagea 
themselves, who^ie adornment wa^i greatly 
reatricted* 

The n-efft in impKortance of the accessories- 
of Buddhist images is the dais or pedestal, 
as the case may be- There are various- 
kinds, but the most representative is the 
so-called the lotus-flower dais. Needless to 
any the lotus flow'er has been knowui for its 
purity* which coincides wdth the Buddhist 
doctrine of purity, and for this it ia closely 
associated with this religion. The most 
simple of the lotus flower dais ia composed 
of a base, of various shapes, on w'hich is a 
mgtrum around which petals of lotus flovvera 
are attached in a scale-llke fashion. The 
most revered and the highest degree of 
these dais is the one built in nine layers 
from the bottom base to the topmost ro¬ 
strum, between which are various forma^ 
and shapes of variegated decorations. 

The dais had not made its own develop¬ 
ment, as was the halo, as they were intergal 
part of the whole sculpture, possessing 
close organic relations among themselves In 
the history of Buddhist sculpture. 

A word about Japanese sculpture here 
will help to add to the better understanding 
of the history of this subject 

From the earliest time of Japanese Bud¬ 
dhist sculpture, even in the Astika Period 
the sculptors were called ?>fffsjis^i—freely 
interpreted as Buddhist craftman. These 
biitAu^hi w'ere laymen, which included any¬ 
one who pursued his livelihood by engaging 
in producing articles for Buddhistic pur- 
po:»es. But in the Heian Period it had be¬ 
come the custom of Ihe time for these 
sculptors to become priests in order to 
pursue their profession. In the course of 
lime these butBmhi were regularly employ¬ 
ed by the different temples, and their 
positions bECamc more stable enabling them 
to produce better works of artistic value. 
In this wu.y most of the sculptures in thia 
country' were produced by these 
who enjoyed complete protection by the 
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Euddhiat templfcj. The^se hut^i^hi iiurvLved 
iiTitil the Edo Period, but thej- finally dis¬ 
appeared In the Meiji Em, oiir contempora¬ 
ry period* 

Shinto images 

Ori^naUy the Shiatolsmt whkh is the 
native faith of this country', had ho object 
of worship, but after the inception of Bud¬ 
dhism into Japan in the 6lh century, the 
new rclifi'lon muHt have had a considerable 
induence over the old belief through the 
new spiritual ideology known as Honchl- 
nHijukuit in which Buddhist deLtles were 
believed to have transformed into Shinto 
goda* Aa the result the Shintoista in the 
courae of tiine adopted concrete forma as 
objects of worship. 

According to the eariieiit record this ten¬ 
dency of adopting imngea appeared in the 
l>eginning of the Heian Period. Thcreforep 
its images w^ere almost entirely influenced 
by Buddhism in every respect. Rowever, 
since Shintoiam had no strict restrictions 
on the making of images of worship, their 
images were in most cases reproductions 
of earthly human beings* in contrast to 
the superhuman Images of the Buddhism. 
Shinto images were for the most part 
sedentary- statues and with clear distinction 
between the male and female^ unlike those 
in Buddhtf^m w^hcre se??es could not he 
discerned. 

The oldest of the Shinto Images pow re¬ 
maining is the wooden statue of the male 
god of Matsuo Shrine., which is of life- 
size wearing the garments of the time. 
The technique of carving la mcactly like that 
which fiourished among the Buddhist sculp¬ 
tors, in that the curves are characterised 
by the mild undulated ripple-like finish. 
Judging from this and other remaining 
f^Utnes the mode of the Shinto sculptors 
invariably to reproduce deities clothed 
in the garmentj of their own time. In the 
w^y masterpieces were produced by Bud¬ 
dhist sculptors during the Kamakura Period 
-and the following Muromarhi Period* ao 
were the Shinto sculptors whose master¬ 
pieces were seen in great number in these 
two periods, and gradually dwindled to ob- 
^urity thereafter^ 


Although the Shinto sculpture aa com¬ 
pared With Buddhist sculpture ia but a 
minor school* still there are certain chariic- 
teristics emanating from such works* In 
short Shinto sculpturc-s are singulariy naive 
and simple* spiritually melancholy, sedate 
in posture with ample likeness to earthly 
men. * 

PoTtrait images 

Japanese portrait sculpture saw its birth 
in the sculpturing of high and noble Bud¬ 
dhist priests soon after the introduction of 
Buddhism into this country^ and thereafter 
remained intact with Buddhism for the fol¬ 
lowing several centuries. However, the 
earliest of the surviving wmrka are those of 
the Nara Period of Priest Glen (died 728 
A.D ,3 of Okadera Temple* Priest Gyoahin 
(died 7SS A.D.) of Horyuji Temple* Priest 
Ganjin and several others. But even these 
ran not escape the conccptlonal tendencies 
perceptible as in the portrait drawings of 
Buddhist priests and in Buddhist sculptures 
of the time. And this tendency is also true 
of thoae works produced in the ensuing 
periods. 

These characteristics were also seen in 
the works of the early part of the Helan 
Period, which included portraits of Shinto 
images as well as those of laymen, but the 
conceptional trend w'ss still accentuated in 
them. However, the genuine portrait sculp¬ 
turing wftfl not produced until the Kama¬ 
kura Period i:i2th, I8th* I4th centuries), 
when such wooden work as Uesugi Shige- 
fusa of Meigetsuin Temple- This {s the 
outcome of the revival of realism which 
attained artistic and esthetic eapreaalons 
at the same time The other outstanding 
work is that of Frieat Chinso, who was one 
of the Zen priests. This portrait is more 
realistic than any of the works on Zen 
priests preceding the Kamakura Period. 

Works of thia type rarely appeared dur¬ 
ing the ensuing years through the Edo 
Period In the Meiji Period, or the con¬ 
temporary period* Western method of sculp¬ 
turing was introduced into this country", and 
thereafter almost all the portraits were 
made according to the imported method us- 
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ing planter imd bronze. A considerable 
number of bronze statues were also pro¬ 
duced in this pericni. 

Post-war sculpture 

In the pre-war days, Japanese modem 
sculpture made slow compared to 

other branches of Japanese nrt. Being sc- 
cuatomed to appreciate the suggestive sim¬ 
plicity of traditional orient-al art, the 
Japanese people found it difficult to fully 
understand tho severe masses of modern 
sculpture. - Japan's defeat in the war added 
to the handicapped position of sculpture. 
Id the past, the Japanese mode of living 
had little need for sculpture. Even when 
people began to appreciate paintings in 
their barraclcs among the debris of posrt- 
war devastation, no one felt any neceaaity 
for sculpture. Above alb the fact that sculp¬ 
ture IS an art that requires yeara of study 
was the main cause that prevented young 
sculptors from developing new phases. 
It was only since 1948p that iiculpture show¬ 
ed signs of revival mainly through the 
slow effcrta of existing sculptors. By this 
tifne, the sculptural section of such art 
groups as the Xxttm, /wtot, ShimeU<ik‘a-ka 
and *ViJta-frai begain to show w^rks of 
sculpture. But un fortynatd>v hardly any 
of these sculptural sections were inde¬ 
pendent or stood apart from the Painting 
Section. Id 1949, in self-criticism of their 
deficiencies, sculptors from various schools 
of sculpture organized the Japan Sculptors 
Federation and had their first exhibition 
at the MetropoUtan Museum of Art. This 
first post-war independent sculptural ex¬ 
hibition IS significant as one which instigat¬ 
ed the self-consciousuess and creative power 
or sculptors. Glorification of liberalism 
sbov^-ed itself in a strong yearning for 
foreign culture, which r^ulted in succes¬ 
sive exhibitions of repraductions of foreign 
masters. Since 1951, this tendency gave 
vent to an avalanche of exhibitions of the 
original worka of such maatcra as Matisse, 
Picasso, Braque, Rouault and the Salon de 
Mai- Although the emphasis had been on 
paintings, th^e exhibitions gave a strong 
impulse to the sculptors, both from the 


formative and expressive standpoint of 
view. With the ^stabilization of social con¬ 
ditions in the early 1950's, the self-con- 
sclousness and imported stlmulatiop rose 
above the level of pre-war animation. 
From this time onward, such art group* 
as the K6dS-BijiiUu, D^i-Niki-kai^ Shinju- 
kai and others gradually established sculp¬ 
tural section* which incTeased in their 
fmpartance. The following is a synopsis of 
the development of the above mentioned 
sculptural groups. 

The Xittcs was as ever the main sustain¬ 
ing power of post-war apathy. Eighty 
percent of the artists joined it and submit¬ 
ted what we might call etudes or sketches 
which could hardly be considered aa table¬ 
aus. Yet, the moderate realism of such pre¬ 
war masters as Asakura Fumio and Xatd 
Kensd in sculpture and Yamasaki Choun, 
Sawada Haruhiro and others in woodHtarv- 
lug, gradually stabilized their skilly while 
the individualisUc pursuit of Mizufune 
Rokushu, Kijima Masao, Engaku Katsuji 
and others greatly contributed to the re^ 
vival of government sponsored exhibitions. 
ThuSp the deeply root^ tradition of Japu- 
ne^5e sculpture has been banded down to 
the present day. The rise of young scuJp- 
tors Is well proved by the fact that in 1952, 
the 2d year-old Asakura Ky'bko, noted for 
her pursuit of purity of form, waa chosen 
as one of the judges of the Nitfetu 

The Inten, together with the Nittm mam- 
tains conservative realism with such pre¬ 
war masteni as Sblnkal Takezo, Ishii Tsu- 
ruzop Yamamoto Toyoichi who are the 
driving force of thifl group of artists^ 

As opposed to the above conservative 
groupe, the sculptors of the S/n«sctsiikii-Aa, 
though having a slight tendency toward 
reuiism, are aiming to uncover the essence 
of form. The fresh vitality of those memb¬ 
ers whose age is In the thirties and forties 
ii a proof that theirs Is a group dlstincly 
apart from the government sponsored 
groups. “The Statue of a Y'oung Man” 
by Kikuchl Razuo and “The Man 
and the Horses'' (1952) by Sato Churyo 
are representative of this group, while Eon- 
go Shin with his series of “Voice of the 
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Sea" Bdcialistic in hm themes. The fact 
that the Shir^eisak-ii-ha a4ded, an architec¬ 
tural section ia w'orthjr of note. We find 
new vistaa for future development. In the 
organic display of the Sculptural and Archi¬ 
tectural Sections of the Shtneceisaku-ha 
exhibitions. 

Owin^ to a difference of opinion whether 
to participate in the Nitten or not, the Nika- 
kai Group lost the majority of its pre-war 
members. But, with KasagI Sueo as its 
central fiBrurc, the younger generation suc¬ 
ceeded to quicken the pace toward avant- 
garde abstract sculpture. By l950i even 
the sculptures began to reveal Kika-kai*B 
tendency to fav^our giant size exhibits, 
" Harmony^ V Kasagi Sueo's Impreasive ab^ 
stract stone sculpture, weighed over 2,800 
kilograms. The very same year, Isamu 
Xoguchi arrived In Japan. With his lec¬ 
tures and ono-man shows, Noguchi stirred 
the art circles and aroused an iricreaslug 
interest for abstract art^ The sculptural 
works of the K(ka~kai and other private 
art groups unanimously adopted the new 
tendency. Konno Hlsashi of the /lyiT Bi- 
}utst€, Tatehaia Kukusio of the Kod5~Bi~ 
jvUif, Oeki Bhigeru of the Modern Art 
Group and others are the preaeat leaders of 
abstract sculpture. On the other hand* 
there arose a tendency of using space In 
sculpture as a pot^ltive theme* Nagano 
fEyGgyd of Dai-Ntki-kai introduced space 


through his theorj' of abstract form while 
Riroi Tsutomu of the Modem Art Group 
used the density and frame of nculpture 
for architectural spate. Teahigawara Sofu 
ingeniously coinbined flower sTTangementp 
one of the traditional space^arts of Japan* 
with sculptural space. Although he la for 
the most part sensuous in hia interpreta¬ 
tion, we owe him a great deal for the 
popularization of the abstract point of view. 
Standing apart from theae groups, Kinouchi 
Yoahi perfected his unique Baroque style. 

Turning our eyes from art galleries, we 
find that since the first Lnoka^hira Park 
Open-Air Sculpture Exhibition of 1950 
w^hlch revealed the beauty of sculpture In 
open space, the number of exhibitions 
magnifying our formative field of vision 
has markedly incrcaaed. In relation with 
this new tendency, we flud that nude statues 
syifibolizlng peace and happiness ait well as 
out-door aculptnrea for the purpose of em¬ 
bellishing cities began to take the place of 
pre-war militaristic bronze statues. Again, 
with the prevailing building boom, sculp¬ 
ture outgrew its original function and 
found a new field In architecture where it 
blends and becomes a structural part of 
it From galleries to plasxas, from piaz¬ 
zas to architecture, we find that sculpture 
ift chaugiug both in concept as well as in 
the demand for It 


Architecture 


History 

Neolithic Age 

The people who migrated to the Japanese 
Islands around 1,000 B, C. were living in 
the culture of the Neolithic Age. Using 
stone Implements and earthenware, they 
made their livelihood by hunting and fish¬ 
ing and lived in fixed houses which conslat- 
ad in a roof over a SO-centimeter-deep 
cavity. The shape of the plan varied being 
either round, rectangular with round cor¬ 
ners, rectangular or quadrate. It la sur¬ 


mised that the beams were resting on four 
pillars planted directly in the ground, sur¬ 
rounded on the four sides by raftera and 
thatched with grass. 

Around 100 B. Ch, bronze and iron were 
brought in from China together with the 
tillage method which made cultivation of 
rice the roam production. Although pit 
dvrehings conttnued to be built, high floored 
houses of the south were Introduced. We 
can observe the shape of these houses In the 
drawings and Dotaku fcylindrical bronze 
plaques with hondlea on both sides and code 
on top) * 
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As Aifriculture progTeased, the difference 
between I he rich and the p&or increased. 
There emerged a class of nobility toward 
the end of 400 A, D. and the Japanese Is¬ 
lands were consolidated into a country. 

In spite of the fiwt that ahrlnes W'ore 
rebuilt for many tijnes, the ancbiteclural 
style of the shrines that were built around 
this time is still preserved in out days. It 
is considered that ah tine architecture of the 
time followed the style of palace architec¬ 
ture, Hence by observing shrine architec¬ 
ture^ we are able to ^nd facts about paJace 
architecture^ The Ise Shrine and the 
Izumo Shrine ate both typical examples. 
With tuned roofs, pillars directly planted 
in the groundt high doora, unpalnted wooden 
member and simple structure, the architec¬ 
tural style of both the Ise and the Izumo 
shrines Is that of Japanese architecture 
before the Introduction of Buddhism. 

Amka, Nara Perfod^ {552-79i A, 

D,) 

Buddhism was introduced to Japan from 
Xorea together with Buddhist architecture 
which brought great changes to Japanese 
architectLire, Originating in India, Bud¬ 
dhism was introduced to China fmm weat- 
ero regions in the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian Era, In China, Buddhist architecture 
flourished around the 3rd and 4th centuries. 
Ajs Chinese architecture of the time had 
been considerably advanced^ the influence 
of Buddhist architecture made Itself felt 
chiefly in the omamentatian and detailSp 
while the architectural atyk of Chinese ar- 
•chitecture (paJaces and govemment build¬ 
ings} was merely modified to suit Buddhist 
architecture. Thus* we find that the style 
of Buddhist architecture intrcjduced to Ja¬ 
pan was. In reality, Chinese architecture 
brought over via Korea, 

A Buddhist temple has as its center the 
Koyid6 (Golden Halil and Pagoda surround¬ 
ed by a gnller^^ with a gate called Chummi 
(Inner Gate). The Auditorium^ Kyddo 
(the building where prayer hooka are 
stored), the belfry uJid the cells nre situated 
4 it the back. Among other bulldLoga we 
find the shrine office, the dining room with 
iiumerous structures for preparing meala 


and warehouses. AU these buildings are 
surrounded by an outer fence with gates 
open on all the four sides. The above men¬ 
tioned arrangement varies in its style, the 
Shitennoji style being the oldest. The Hd“ 
ryuji style comes next followed by the styles 
of Yakii^hifit, Kdfitkuji and TtidaijL 
Chinese architecture with Its stylobate, 
pillars raised on a stone foundation, pillar.^ 
wdth entablature which support the eaves, 
curved tiled roof, heavily decorated interior 
and exterior, greatly differs from Japanese 
architecture. With the spread of Buddhist 
architecture throughout Japan, palaces and 
shrines began to adopt the Chinese style* 

Ahhough the Hokdji built in 5SS A.D, is 
the first example of a temple fully equipped 
with adjunctive buildinga, the Horyuji 
Monastery wiih its Kond6 (Ooldcn Hall), 
towers^ Inner Gate and galleries Ls the 
oldeat among the existing temples. Built 
in €07 A.B*, wms destroyed by fire 

in 607 A.D, The architectural style of the 
present temple is different from others in 
its usage of cloud-shaped brackets which 
were used in China in the 6th century. As 
there w^as a distinct difference between the 
brackets of the 6th and Tth centuryt the 
670 A.D, fire of Hdryaji Temple has been 
siibject to prolonged debate.s. At present, 
two different theories—one which maintains 
that Horyuji was rebuilt in €60 A.D, 
immediately after the fire and the others 
which maintains that it was rebuilt in 
650 A.D. eight years after the fire which 
took place in G42 A.D.—are considered to be 
the most convincing. 

During the latter half of the Tth century^ 
Japan began to have direct communication 
with China, Thus, T'ang civilization was 
brought to Japan without passing through 
Korea. Following the example of T'ang, 
the capital of Japan adopted city planning. 
Heij6ky6j the capital built in 710 A.D. had 
an Imperial Falace in the center of it^ north¬ 
ern half and a well-organized road system 
running cast, west^ south and north. With¬ 
in the boundaries of the capital were built 
auch templea as the TodaiVi^ S{iidaijii K6fu~ 
kiijit Daianjir Genkdji^ Yakimhiji and To- 
»h€daijt, which presented a apectacular 
sight, rddoi/i* the biggest of all had a 
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Ki'iitlS Hull which was about fl nietera lonB, 

5 meters wide and -1 and a half meters tall 
with two lO-metcr towers. Atdoug these 
teraplea, the East Tower of Yakuehiji Tem¬ 
ple, the Yumedono (Dream Pavilicm), the 
Buppodo, the East Main Gate and the Kyo- 
dd {the building where prayer books are 
kept) of HSryuji, the Shosoin Repository, 
the Hokkedo and the Tcgaiioott Gate of Td- 
daiiU the Kondo Hall and the Auditorium of 
Tiitkodai}i. the East Tower and West Tower 
of TOmaji, the Octagon Hall of Eisanji still 
remain intact while the amall towers of 
KoivifHoji and Golcurnkum built at the time 
remain as models of towers. 

Heian Period (7H-1185) 

In 7i)-l A.D., the capital was transferred 
to Heiankyo, Though similar in shape, 
Heianku^ tatis somowliat bifger than 
Nara. But the temples, instead of 
bein^ buijt witiun the limits of the cit>% 
were removed to the mountams^ Though 
Enryakuji and Kofiffobuji are representa¬ 
tive as sueh temple^ none of the original 
buildinge manat^ed to survive the frequent 
fires^ Those that remain were built after 
the l7th century- The Murofi and Saw- 
are among the mountainside tem- 
plea of the time. We ean fmd no represen¬ 
tative examples of tawer$ built in the 
Tahoto Tower style which was introduced 
Trom Chinap a style that consists in a 
square hosie^ round middle and square roof. 
The only existing examples are ifes Tahdtd 
of Ishiyamadera Temple and those built 
since the end of the 12th century. 

During the latter Heian Periods a great 
number of Amitabba Halls were built as 
a result of a growingfaitb in tbe Amltabha^ 
The Hdbdo {Phoenix Hall) of ByddSin, the 
Amitahha Hall of H6kuip and the Main 
Hall of Jarunii ate reprijsentfttive Ami- 
iabha Halls. Dedicated to the golden statue 
of Amitahha^ these AmiUbha Hah were 
masterpieces of solemn beauty. Prostrat¬ 
ing in deep worahip in front of an Amitahha 
Hall, people felt lihc being in a living para¬ 
dise. The Phoenix Hall, for instaneSp was 
decorated with every conceivable means of 
ornamentation. Even the architectural 
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style was in imitation of a painting of 
paradise. Tn other words, the Phoenix Hull 
was a formative expression of paradise in 
the minds of the people of the time. 

By uBsng massive building materiaL the 
architecture of the Nara Period was majefl- 
tic in its style. But, during the Heian 
Period, the tnaterini gmduAlly grew thinner 
and people began to prefer a more graceful 
style. Even tentplcia began to have wooden 
doors and cypreaa bark rnofa. 

The influence of Buddhist architecture 
on temples made itself felt since the Sth 
century^ Thus, we find temples with curved 
roofs and colored eirterior, an architceturaj 
style know-n under the name of 
n\ nagarezakuTf or /fao/uiHai!i2iA:arji The 
Kamo Shrine, the Kaluga Shrine and the 
Uaa Shrine are representative examples of 
this style. 

Chinese architecture also influenced the 
architectural atsde of residences. We find 
examples of resldencea built exactly In the 
arihitectural style of the of Hd- 

ryuii Temple, Adopting the orderly^ 
symmetrical arrangement of Buddhist ar¬ 
chitecture, the archilectural style of resU 
dencea increasiugly developed during the 
Heian Period. The Emperor's residence 
inside the Imperial Palace of HeJanky& Is 
a repreiietttative example of this style* 
Though the present Imperial Palace of 
Kyoto w&£ built in 1756 A.D., its style is 
that of the 3th centUTT.”. Skindmziikuri^ 
the architECtuml style of the nobility also 
resembled the Emperor's residence. To- 
v^ards the end of the Heian Period,^ the ar¬ 
chitectural difference between temples and 
residences became closer. This resulted In 
the fact that temples began to adopt the 
architectural style of residences. The sai- 
doi of Kasuga Shrine and the Frunt Shrine 
of the Ujigami Shrine were both built in 
the style of a residence while the Shory^ifi 
of Horyuj^ Temple is an e,xact replica of 
the adjunctive building of a shindcniuktiri 
residence. 

Kwjmkiirat Mnromachi Peidods 
(1185^1573) 

After the XOth century, official coinmuni- 
ratitm with China reaaed and architecture 
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iDcreasingly Jap^nl^ed. We find 
wooden floors and bark roofs even 

in Buddhist architecture. But toward the 
end of the 12th ceoturyT when T6daifi had 
been reconstructed^ the architectural fltj'le 
of Southern Sun^ wa^t introduced. The 
South Main Gate of T^daiji and the Jodo 
Hall of jr>doii Temple are esatnples of thie 
influenee. The bruckcts were inserted into 
the pillars while bare beams revealing the 
Rtructure were used as the ceilina, thus 
renderinjr a feeUns of strength and power. 

A little later, the teachings of a 
branch of Buddhism, was introduced to 
Japan together with the architecture 
of Northern Sunjr^ As in the ^hariden of 
Enkakuii Temple and the Kaii^andd Hall of 
Eihojl Temple, the architectural style 
of Northern Sung with its delleate kiwari 
(Japanese module i, without wooden floor¬ 
ing, a cluster of entablature on top uf pil¬ 
lars, radial rafters and pointed eaves with 
curves^ Is refined compared to the powerful 
style of the South Main Gate of Todaiji. 
With the expanajon of Zen BuddhLun, this 
architectural atyle was adopted throughout 
Japan and helped create an eclectic style 
by combining various architectural styles 
since the lleiati Period- The Main Hall 
of Konshinjl and Kakurinjl Temples, which 
abound in sculptured details, are e^tamples 
of this style. 

Aa opposed to the imported architectural 
style:^ we find a traditionally Japanese ar¬ 
chitecture rep resenting the post-Hoian 
yenra. The Tahodo Hall of Uhiyamadera 
Temple^ the Fudo Hall of Koyasan, the 
Hokushido Hall and Tokondo Hal] of Kofu- 
kuji are graceful In their shape. 

In the latter part of the Ifith century, 
the power of the central government weak¬ 
ened and gave way to the rise of the 
power of the dahinja or feudal lords. This 
brought many changes to architecture. 
Though wa^?flrer^£^f!irr was most prevalent 
in the architecture of temples and shrines, 
we also And unusual planning In such 
shrines as the Tatemikumari Shrine, Kibi 
Shrine and Tofia Shrine. 

Functional division of space greatly im¬ 
proved in residences of the Helan Period. 
Partitions and sliding doom Increased while 
such new instalktlons as the toka tniche). 


shelves and spoilt were added for the pur¬ 
pose of adorning masterpieces of paintings 
and art objects of Sung. Yuan Periods. 
Building pavilion^i In gardens became a 
fashion and such buildings as the Kinkaku 
rGolden Pavilion) and the Gtrikakii (Silver 
Pavilionl were built. 

Mometyama, Edo Periods U37S- 
1S68) 

Toward the end of the Muromachi Period^ 
the aamumi who were fighting among 
themselvea all over the country, Avere unified 
by OeJa Nobunaga md Toyotomi HideyoehL 
The eastles that were demolished to mere 
mDundls as a result of years of war* gradual¬ 
ly grew^ in their scale. With the importa¬ 
tion of the gun from the west^ tactics 
changed and for the firat time* permanent 
castles began to be built. The mansions of 
feudal lords were mduded witbin the 
boundarii^ of a castle and in order to em- 
phallithe power and might of the master^ 
Were purposely built on a grand scale^ with 
the utmost omanjcntation. During the 
Momoyama Period, religious architectui^ 
which until the Middle Ages was the center 
of the architectural circles, gave way to 
castle architecture and buiJdbg of man¬ 
sions for feudal Jords- 

Though a great number of castles were 
destroyed during the Meiji Restoratioa and 
some more perished under the fire during 
the World War II. the Himeji Castle, the 
Hikone Castle and the Malsumoto Castlej 
still remain. The mansion of Nijo Castle 
and the Hhinkfiku which was removed from 
Jifrofriediii to Niahi HongaujI Temple are 
typical e:xamples of a grand mamsioi]. 

A coni^idcrable number of guest houses 
such OB the Ki>jmn and Kanffakutn of Enjd- 
jj Temple, the 4r/2Drn and iifarNfiom of Nishi 
Honganjl Temple which were built between 
the Momoyama and Early Edo Period still 
renfuiin. From them we can judge the 
various aspects of residences of the time. 
One of the main characterktlca la the fact 
that the best rooin la reserved for the guest, 
A guest^e room has a tok^, shelvoa and 
for the purpose of adorning works of art. 
The purpose of a foko is for banging paint¬ 
ings while the Hhoivcs and ^h&in which ori- 
gifiaily were luataUed for practical purposes 
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became jncaius of a room. An 

e)aw:tly similar arrangomedt ia found in the 
arrangement of iresidences in oar 
Not only residemreSp but temples and 
ahrlnes abounded id omameiitation. As in 
the case of the Toaho^ Temple of Nikko 
and Oaakl Hachiman Shnno^ the entire 
structure is covered with dculptnre and rich 
Caloring. 

As opposed to castle architecture, ten 
ceremony which originated in the Middle 
Ages created a small mom where one could 
enjoy spirituaJ peace, a room in the style of 
a farmhouse with no apparent ornamenta¬ 
tion. Every decorative device was sacrific¬ 
ed for the purpose of stressing the beauty 
of the paintings hanging in the 
In a tea ro<mi» the purpose of a window 
was not to have a view, but to let the Ught 
in. In order to add variety to the interior, 
windows were fimall in sine but numerous^ 
The architectural materiala were left as 
much aa possible In their natural texture- 
Though flhabby at a glance, the architect of 
a lea room made his utmost in expressing 
formative beauty by using commonplace 
materials. The Taian, Kandt^min, 

Jikoin Tea Room^ Shiauret^i, Kodtxtei and 
the Minr>un are representative esamples of 
a tea room. 

The tiimpie beauty of a tea room greatly 
induonced the architecture of residences and 
was instrumenUil in creating such a master¬ 
piece as the Katiuni Palace. Architecture 
of residences which developed along the.se 
lines created a style* eKtremely simple in 
Its ornamentation. 

Another characteristic of this period is 
the advent of the noh stage, a new kind 
of architecture which developed into theater 
architecture and the establishment of 
fichiHils which until the Middle Ages never 
existed. 

Kinds of architecture 

Classify ini; by u»Bg«, architecture comca 
under the following headings^—residences, 
palaces, temples^ shrines, castles, tea rooms, 
iSchook, theaters and hotels^ among which 
real den cea hsve the highest percentage. 
Palaces and shrines first appeared in the 


Early Ancient TimeSp while Baddhuil tern- 
pies were introduced in the Middle Ancient 
Times. Castles and other tjpea of architec¬ 
ture belong to the Modern Age. 

Classifying by shape, architecture La 
divided into the following different architec¬ 
tural forms—residences, main hails of tem¬ 
ples and shrines* But/tudd (halls for idols 
towe rs, gates, castle-towers and pari I ions. 

ShHn^ Ardiitectitre 

Shrine architecture consists of the Main 
Shrine for the enshrinement of idol&p the 
Front Shrine and the heid^n for worship¬ 
ping and religious rituaki the Torii Gate 
symbol iring the entrance and the £ihrine of¬ 
fice for office work. At times, the Influence 
of Buddhist architecture is felt in the ad¬ 
dition of pavilions and galleriea. At first, 
a shrine only consisted of the Main Shrine 
and the Torii Gate, Later, in the 8th 
century-* the Front Shrine vms added and 
was followed by pavilions and galleries in 
the 11th and 12th centuries. Shrine archi* 
lecture began with the building of a 
temporary sanctuary for yearly feativaia. 
When the festivals were overp the sanctua¬ 
ry was tom down- But gradually* these 
i^hrines began to remain permanently. 
Some shrines* as in case of the present Ise 
Shrine, are according to the custom built 
anevi' every 20 years. This is a proof that 
the custom of building yearly a new shrine 
has been handed out 

In mast cases, the architectural style of 
the Main Shrine ia an exact replica of the 
original stracture^ Hence, the older the 
shrine, the older the architectural style. 

The oldest style nf shrine architecture 
is the uf the lae Shrine 

with iU hirairi single gabled roof and the 
fauhaztikari of the lEuitio Shrine with 
its single gabled roof, while the 

napare£with eaves in front of the 
himiH single gabled roof and the fcftsapa- 
ztikurt with eaves in front of the fswwiuiri 
single gabled roof come next. 

Though there is only a small number of 
Main Shrines either in thimrncitukuri or in 
fawhazukuri, ‘fiagarczukuri is the com¬ 
monest architeqturai style of a Main Shrine. 
Contemporary Main Shrines are for the 
moat pert neportfiaA-«ri in their style. 
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ka^ui^^i^uktiri style which rankii next is 
prevalent in Nam Prefecture with a few 
exceptions in other plum. 

Toward the end of the 8th century* the 
Front Shrine was newly added in front 
of the Main Shrine, thus creating' hai-hi- 
wa^ziiktiri Hachiman Shrine is a 

typical example of this styleLo the 11th 
century^ by connecting the roofs nf the Main 
Shrine and the Front Shrine, a new style 
called was hom (KJlano 

Shrine is a typical example of this style u 
This style wax widely used since the end of 
the loth century. The Toshdgu of Nikkd. 
the first of its kind and many other shrines 
adopted this ^tyW- 

The purpose of a Front Shrine was to 
seat the people during a religious feBtIval. 
In an ordinary case, the person who pays 
homage to a shrine^ Instead of entering the 
Front Shrine, offers his prayers in front 
of it The gates and the galleries, as in 
case of the Front Shrine, were for the most 
part places to seat the people who took 
part in the festival. 

Since shrine architecture existed before 
the LinpDrtatiou of Chinese architettare in 
the 6th centurjv it was little Influenced by 
it. The simple and pure beauty of shrine 
architecture consista in its scarcity cf 
omamentationf ita cypress bark roof and Its 
Ullage of wooden flooring. Some ahrinesp 
which were built In the Modern Age show 
the inHuence of Buddhist architecture in 
the Jr heavy ornamentntlon^ 

Tori! Gate is a typical example of the 
simplicity nf shrine architecture^ Though 
we know little about its origin^ Torii 
Gate is a kind of gate consisting of 2 pillars 
and a connecting rail with a top rail on 
top of it. The simple shape of Torii Gate 
is the symbol of a shrine. 

Buddhist Architeciure 

Though imported from Chino, the style 
of Buddhist urchitecture differs according 
to each sect 

The architecture of Nmto Rokmhu (the 
six religious sects of the Nara Period}, 
which usually choice level ground as its site, 
hail an earthen door and tiled roof. The 
principal object of worship was enshrined 


in the Kondo Hall, Together with the tow¬ 
er dedicated to the ashes of Buddha, the 
Kondo Hall is one of the most important 
structures of a Buddhist temple. With the 
Auditorium* where prayers are offered at 
its back and a surrounding gallery^ a Bud¬ 
dhist temple has a gate at its front. Be¬ 
sides these structuresi there are the betfry 
that rings the Lime, the ky^o where prayer 
books are stored and the cells for priests. 
AIL these structures are aymmetrical in 
their arrangeineJit and arc known under 
the name of huUndeninr To the back or 
side of the but^udentn are the diniug hall^ 
bathroonii warehouse* shrine o^cot a vege¬ 
table garden or a dower garden and a comer 
for the living quartersi of the slavea. A 
fence with gates on all the four sides sur¬ 
rounds the entire temple. 

Because of the fact that most of the tem¬ 
ples of the Tendal and Sbiugon sects are 
built in the mountains, the arrangement nf 
the buildings is Irregular while the gal¬ 
leries were only for big temples. In front 
of the Kondo Hall was buUt a structure 
called the Heido Hall, In the Middle Agea, 
these 2 buildings were combmed into one 
and called the Main Hall. With the A"ai- 
jm (sanctuary a place where the Idol Is 
enshrined, the Main Hall becaiue a universal 
example of plannlngi 

A tower with a square basis and round 
top called Tuftdid was newly introduced. 
The cells expanded and were called under 
the name of such and such an la like any 
Icidependent temple. This gave birth tq a 
complex formation which consisted in the 
halls and towers surrounded by aki-in^ 
This style was adopted even by the temples 
of \anto Rnkmhu^ 

During the latter part of the Ancient 
Times* Amitabha worship flourished and a 
great number of AmiLabha Halls were 
erected. 

With the adoption of Zen architecture 
and the Sung style^ once more, the arrange- 
men t bec^ame symmet rical a[id gentle slopes 
at the foot of mountaius were chiK^en oa 
rslte,^^. With an lyirthen lloor, fine wooden 
mEmbar and a great number of ornamented 
details, the architectural style of each tem¬ 
ple was Chinese, The Front Gate and the 
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Three s the Middle CeJitrsl Gate 

and Inner Gates the hHfmidm, the H§dd 
(Aadltorium) were in a row in the center. 
Thu»H passing through the galleries* one 
could reaeh the hutsudm from all the 3 
gates. To the right and left were the 
Side Hftll for religious meditation and the 
priesffl li^dng quarters where busmess 
matters of the ahrine were handled Md 
meals were prepared. In front of the Sodo 
HsUh at an oblique angle* were the bathroom 
and toilet while the chief priest^s reaideacc 
was at the back. Lay priests lived in the 
Shitr^Q near the Sodo Hatir As in case 
of the Tendai and Shingon sects, the Zen 
sect* since the l^lth centdi*j% had an in¬ 
creasing number of cells called 
which developed into a complex shrine for¬ 
mation. Instead of being built within the 
boundaries of the shrine, the towers were 
built in the surrounding mountains at the 
back of the shrinei 

Although the JodOp Shin and Nichiren 
sect* were propheais^ed since the 13th centu¬ 
ry, it was only in the I5th century that 
their architecture flourished. With the 
Main Hallp Taishidd Hall (or Soshldo Hall) 
in the center^ the other buildings were ar¬ 
ranged according to their functions. The 
architectural st>do w'as mainly that of the 
Tendai and Shlngon sects with the de¬ 
tails of Zen architecture. 

The Nichiren sect ahrinea have tow^ers 
while the Jodo and Shin sects don't have 
any. 

Residence Architeetiire 

Fit dwelUngfS which were found through¬ 
out Japan were the primitive form of 
human abodes. In underdeveloped areas, 
pit dwellings prevailed until the I2th and 
13th centurii^. Around 100 B,G. houses 
with high floors were imported from the 
south. The nobility adopted high-fioored 
housed Ui*hile the houses of the common 
people developed (rom pit dwellings. 

With the importation tif Chinese archUcc- 
Lnre around the 7th and Bth centurieSp Japa¬ 
nese residences began to adopt the 
architecturoJ style of the Chinese continent. 
In the 10th century, the architectural style 
of the residenefes of the nobility called $hm- 


dmzukuri was accomplished. With the 
f^hinden rmein building where the master 
lived) facing the south in ita center, a 
Sbindenzukuri residence had a fai>d (the 
place where the family lived) caUed fuJcjiya, 
to its east, west and north. The garden 
and pond were on the sou them side and 
were surrounded by corridors coming out 
from the east and west Mii/ap while a 
structure called isand'OTio adorned the 
garden. The site was 400x400 sfiafca with 
2 gates facing the east and the west. 

Inside, the house had very f ew partitions. 
The Jloor was wooden and the iatami mats 
vrere used only as cushioua for the people 
to sit om The pillars were round while 
sihitowtdQ fa shatter hinged to the lintel 
so as to be pushed up i* were hanging 
around the room. 

The Ehiftden was the living room of the 
Tnastetp the taiya that of the family. Fol¬ 
lowing the changes in the mode of living, 
shiiidenzukuri architecture increased its 
partitions. The arrangement of rooms be¬ 
came more complicated and between the 
Middle Ages and Early Medero Age gradu¬ 
ally developed into shoiniukuri architecture, 
Sholnzukuri architecture had the fokmoma, 
sheives and Jf/rora In the main rooms and 
tatami mats with sliding doors and /wawwtt 
and ifmirado as its fixtures. Contemporaiy 
Japanese style houses inherited the shoin- 
r.nkuri tradition. 

Since n residence bear^^ the dosest rela¬ 
tionship with human life, the character^ 
istica of Japanese architecture are moat 
pronounced in residence architecture. The 
following are the main characteristics of 
a Japanese residence: - 
tf, A Japanese residence has a wooden floor 
which after the I5th century changed In¬ 
to tatami flooring. Since a Japanese 
residence hua neither chairs nor Ijeds, 
its rooms can be used for all kinds of 
purpc 3 ses. There is no functional dl/-^ 
ference between the rooms. 
b. The construction of a Japanese houie 
Is oxtremely open. Since walls are scarce* 
the number of windows I a also limited. 
Using /itsiinm i sliding doors) for parti- 
tiofiingp the rooms lack independence. 
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a. The verandah with its close relation tEj 
the garden gives a feeling of nut-door 
living, 

d. There are hardly any doora. All the 
openings use sliding dwra. (after the 
16th and 17th centuries) 

e. There is a folcononjo for hanging paint¬ 
ings or admiring flowers. Other kind of 
ornamentation la scarce. One can add 
variety to the atmosphere of a room by 
changing flowers or pictures, tafter 
the 16tli century) 

/. The outward appearance ia simple with 
hardly any ornamentation. 

Castle Architecture 

Though establishments for defensive pur¬ 
poses existed since the olden times, those 
atructures that we know as castles bad been 
built in the latter part of the I6tb century^ 
in the early days, making use of natural 
fastness, a caatlc was built on a mountam 
while the living iiuarters of the lord were at 
the foot of it. Later, when wars 
tinned for many years, castles eventually 
became the political and economic center. 
As a result, castles usually made use of a 
hill in the center of a plain w^here they 
functioned as the renter of communication. 
With the importation of the gun> castles 
became more massive. Again^ in order to 
stress the dignity of thelordt castles became 
more refined in their design. 

With several layeru of castle walls and 
moats and a castle-tower as its last strongh¬ 
olds a castle had look-outs at it.s strategic 
points. A castle town consisted of the 
magnifleent residence of the lord %vlnthin 
the castle walLs^ the living quarters of hia 
vassals outside the castle walls and the 
houses of the common people further out 
In order that a castle he Are proofs castle 
architecture employed nuri^&tnetukurf. The 
white walls of a castle symboliKe the aristo¬ 
cratic expressjpn of Samurai culture. For 
the purpose of defense, the plan of a castle 
was extremely complicated. In order to 
facilitate defense frum side attacks, the 
castle wTills were indented- The ca-stle 
tower and look-ogt ’^vere equipped with 
places to drop Btemas and loophole? for 
defending enemy attacks. 


Although a castk tower originally was a 
snuitl look-out built on top of a big resid¬ 
ence, it gradually grew in size. 

In the beginning of the 17th century^ 
when wars came to on end^ the government 
put reatrictions on caatle architecture. As 
it became impossible either to build or re¬ 
constructs castle architecture stopped to 
develop. HeacoT the height of casde ar¬ 
chitecture continued for less than half a 
century'. 

Moreover, as a result of destruction caus¬ 
ed by the Meiji Hestoration and World War 
lip there are only few existing caatles. 

Tea Roam Architeeture 

Tea room architecture dourlshed since 
the end of the 15th century. A tea room is 
a snial! room where tea ceremony ia held. 
Mu rata Jukd was the originator while Sen- 
no-Hikyu perfected the lea ceremony. As 
opposed to the residences of the nobOity 
which were magnifleent with their painted 
and sculptures, a tea room was like 
a farm-house In its style. By using aimple 
materJalp a tea room succeeded to compete 
with the gorgeous shorn style of urban 
architecture. 

Four and a half mats is the basic ake of 
a tea room. Excepting a tok^ decorated 
with paintings or flowerSp a tea room was 
completely without omamentatloEU 

With an entrance for the gueat called the 
nijiriguchi (crawling entrance), an en¬ 
trance for the host and another for the ser¬ 
vant, the bosk size of a tea room v^^as four 
and a hiUf mats. Using coarse tatumi mata, 
three fourth of a regular the siae 

of a tea room varied as follows!—four and 
a half coarse tatami mats, 4 mats, 3 coarse 
tataml mats, 3 mats, 2 and a half coarse 
tatami matSp two coarse tatami mats, 2 
mats, one coarse tatami mat. 

Since a tea room was in imitation of a 
farmhouKe, its pillars were round instead of 
square. Having no traheaiion, the wall vras 
earthen and unpainted. The windows were 
nothing but open sections of unpainted wall, 
while such natural matcrlkU os bamboo and 
reeds were naed for the ceiling. The pur- 
poae of a window was not to admire land¬ 
scape but to bring in light. Ey using a 
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rwinber qf smnJl windcwB of various shaj^, 
the architect succeeded in transfonnin? 
iitfht and shade inside the room. 

By avoiding sytnmetTy. repetition of one 
psttem as v^ell aa ornamentatitm, a tea 
room with its line. Burfacee and perfwt 
balance, eneceeded in producing a new kind 
of beauty. 

Characteristics of Japanese 
architecture 

Architectural Philosophy 

The sstructural basis of Japanese architec¬ 
ture owes its charaGteristic^ to the •way of 
thinking of the Japanese people toward 
aixhitectiire. In case of Enroife, India and 
China, architecture Is something masiiive 
which man built In opposition to nature. 
But Japanese architecture, like a tree in a 
forest, bleods into nature and becomes a 
part of it It doeg not attempt to claim 
its existence as something inade by man. 
The w^ay of eKprcssiDii of Japanese ar¬ 
chitecture derives from the attitude of the 
Japanese people toward architecture. Be¬ 
ing temperate, the climate of Japan is nei¬ 
ther too hot nor too cold to be a menace 
to human Ufe^ The four seasons are ao 
mild and beautiful that people forget to 
fight against it. Instead, they blend their 
lives into nature. 

Architectural style lia^ed on such a view^ 
■of nature results In being not oply subdued 
in its outlook but showa itself in the treat¬ 
ing of indoors and outdoors. 

In most caaes, the interior of a structure 
consists in isolating natural space and 
creating a space whieh is to some suttent 
independent from nature. By intercepting 
the Influence of the open air by Avails, the 
architect tries to create a space ftt for hu¬ 
man habitation. But in case of Japanese 
Architecture, the opeuiugs are big* as most 
structuree consist of a roof and pillars with 
hardly any walls. This tendency is espe¬ 
cially pronounced in rcaideacca. Such a 
method of c-uustructlon from a foreigner's 
point of view is not worthy to be called 
'''archiiec:i^re'^ Japanese architecture do^ 
not aim at appreciating nature through the 


limited frame of a window. The floor is 
the only restricting factor of the opening. 
The interior of a room Is connected with 
the garden hy a surrounding verandah. Al¬ 
though logically^ there is a borderline be¬ 
tween the natural and artificial space* the 
person who lives in the house cannot clearly 
dbtlnguish between the two—the natural 
space itself being his abode^ 

Another characteristic of Japanese ar- 
chitecture is the fact that it does not strive 
for eternity» It is natural to wish that a 
structure last for ever. Japanese architec¬ 
ture bears no compariscin with foreign ar¬ 
chitecture In the durability of its buildiags. 
Though the fact that shrines were rebuilt 
every Efl years is because they were tem¬ 
porary structures built to celebrate the 
yearly festivals, no other country baa such 
k custom in its religioua architecture. The 
Japanese people believed that it was impos¬ 
sible to perpetuate an object What they 
aimed at was to band down etemully the 
spiritual value of an object. 

Matenal^ and ComtnwtiQn 

Until the Meiji Reatoration, Japanese ar¬ 
chitecture was consistently wooden arch I tec- 
ture. Though used as foundullons^ atones 
w'ere never used as building material. This 
w%3i caused because of the fact that Japan 
produced a great iiuantity of superior ijua- 
Ijty of wood and had uo need of using atones 
which needed cutting. Another reason was 
the fact that the Japanese people did not 
look for durability In art hi tee ture. 

Japanese cypress was the main building 
material. Owing to lack of cypress after 
the Middle Agos, pineSn cedars^ zelkovn- 
trees and other timber was partially used* 

Since wood was the niuln building mate¬ 
rial, the plan of a structirre was rectangular- 
Bound or polygonal structures wore very 
rare. The scale of a building Avas in must 
cases rather small. 

The canstruction method called the tra- 
beuted system consisted In raitting pillars, 
connecting them with raila, putting entabla¬ 
ture on top of the pillars* connecting them 
with beams, raising struts, putting the 
beams on top of them and. Avlth the support 
of rafters complete the roof. 
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Since walls were either earthen, wooden 
or of ihiftkabt constTuction (a thin bamboo 
wall like the modem ctirtnm pillars 

and other cQnfltmctian materialR were left 
unhidden and functioned an omamentation. 
Because of this, the quality of timber was 
of the greatest importanee. Since the func¬ 
tion of a wall consisted in merely filling in 
the apace between the pUlara and not sup¬ 
porting weight, it was possible to leave open 
the entire apace between the pillars. Thus^ 
in order to suit the sultry weather of Japan, 
Japanese arehUecture merely conaistiog of 
a roof and pillara became extremely open- 
aired. 

Excepting the walls it was possible to 
have fixtures in any place. There were S 
kinds of iixtores—the doors, the »hUomido 
and the sliding doors^ A door was like any 
w'estern door which open^ and closes around 
a vertical axis. The ftisuma are sliding 
doors which slide to the right and left along 
2 chaiinels. The first 2 are made of wood 
and are widely used by temples and ahrinea 
while the fmuma are made either of wood 
or of paper and are mostly used for resi¬ 
dences. 

Since the entire space between the pillars 
becomes an opening:, windows are used only 
by religious architecture and tea room ar¬ 
chitecture. There were 2 kinds of windotvs, 
the retangular Eeuji window (latticed win- 
doiv) and the pointed arch Kato wiadovr* 

Chinese architecture has an earthen floor 
w'hich is paved with tiles or atones while 
Japanese architecture has a wooden door 
surrounde by a verandah. 

Although in some cases the attic was left 
as It Is, in most cases there was n celling. 
Among the various typea of ceilings we find 
the ffCttnju I coffered t ceilingp kofftmi g&~ 
ftnib celling, kumiiri celling, suobwrA/ ceil¬ 
ing and others. 

The entablature on top of a pillar is the 
most characteristic feature of Chinese style 
architecture. It is an equivalent of the 
capital or bracket of ’Weatern architecture. 
Though structurally^ an entablature is im¬ 
portant because it supports the deep eaves, 
it also Is used as an ornament An entabla¬ 
ture consists of arms and brackets and can 
be increased in the following fornmtion—1 


arm, I arm plus one bracket, one arm plus 
one bracket plus 3 arms. The space be¬ 
tween the enLablature can be filled with 
Struts and kaemmuta or the same type of 
entablature that is used on top of pillars. 
The rafter rests on the beam that is sup¬ 
ported by entablature. The rafters are 
sparse in esse of a private residence and 
denser in case of temples and shrines. 
When the roof curves up, the rafters are 
in 2 layers. 

The rafters are covered with planks as a 
foundation for the roof* The chief roohng 
materials are tiles* cypress bark, shingles 
and miscanthus. 

There are 4 diJfcrent kinde In the shape 
of a roof—the single gabled roof, hipped 
roof, Japanese combinatton of the hipped 
and gabled roofs, the square pyramidal 
roofs* 

In most cases, temples and shrines are 
painted with comparatively simple colors 
while paint is never applied to residences. 
Though sculpture has been widely used In 
temples and shrines since the Modem Age^ 
It is never used for other kind of architec¬ 
ture. 

Standardization of materials is one of the 
singular structural characterlsticfi of Japa¬ 
nese architecture. Oue ken or half a km 
is the structural unit of a plan. The height 
of the fixtures is limited to 5 shuku 7 sun or 
5 ahaku S mn (the length of one differs 
according to locality, thus in Some caaes 
one kifn is 6 s/iokn 5 inin or G skuku i. 

Because of this fact, timber ia sold on the 
market in 3 units while the tixtupea 

and tatami mats are sold ready-made. The 
size of furniture is also based on the above 
units. 

Since the method of building residence 
in Japan relies on manual work, mass pro¬ 
duction of residences is not carried out. Yet 
the fact thnt one ken is a unit greatly faci¬ 
litates simplideation of planning. 

From the 12th to loth centun^, tntami 
was used as a kind of cushion to ait on the 
wooden floor. Since the length of a isuml 
mat WHS fixed to 3 /rliaku 2—3 sun per person, 
its regular size whs 6 ^h&ku 5 sun by 3 
shakn 3-3 sun. Tatami mats began to be 
spread all over the door since the 14 th and 
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15th centuries. Conaeiitieatlyt the fact that 
th& pillars were placed at the taiami joints 
resulted in fixing the stnjetuml unit of one 
kch 16 Jthaku or 6 shakti 5 ^wfi 1 . 

De^igii 

The subdued expression of Japanese at- 
thUficture IB the result of ite main concern 
in revenJing horiiontiil forms. Japanese 
architecture has none of the vertical line of 
Gothic architecture. Although a lender ie 
a tall structure, the fact that il ha.s several 
layers of roofs with deep eaves which dark 
shadows on the building itself decreases the 
feeling of verticality. 

The delicate siope of the roof lessens the 
felling of height of a tall building. The 
entire shape of the axis is a rectangle which 
is long sideways. The rectangle w^hich is 
created betwwen the pillars and the boriion- 
la! material is almost always a regular rec¬ 
tangle, It is hardly eii^cr a rectangle long 
lengthwise. Even though it is at times long 
lengthwise, the rails and trabeatlon that 
come betwfeen weaken the strength of verti¬ 
cal lines* 

Though Zen architecture of the Middle 
Age^ is Chinese in Its style, the vertical 
lines af the plUars are pronouncod becaase 
there are no horizontal pieces of timber. 
As opposed to this^ the Japanese architec¬ 
tural style since the Heian Period has a 
surrounding verandah. The vertical lines 
of the pillars are Interrupted by horizontal 
pieces of timber nailed to the top of pillars. 

The arehitectural style of the towers and 
hails of HdryOji Temple which resemble 
Chinese architecture as well as Zen architec¬ 
ture* has a central room which is 1*5 times 
the size of the anteroom. The anteroom 
with its small size cuts olf communication 
between the right and left wings and atres- 
Bes the independence of the building, while 
the houses of the Nara Feriod and the Japa- 
nlzed Buddhist temple architecture of Inter 
years had a central room which was 1.2 
times the size of the anteroom. As a result, 
the independence of the building decreased 
and suggested a more effective way of com¬ 
munication between the right and left 
wings. 
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Such independence depended on the dif¬ 
ference in the eiistence of a buildlngp that 
is to 3 ay, it depended on w^hether a build¬ 
ing strongly revealed its existence or rather 
aimed at blending with the enviroiitnent. 

This fact clearly reveals itself in caae of 
the slope of a roof. The slope of the roofs 
of Horyiiii Temple and Zen architecture 
buildings is steep, revealing the will to soar 
high above* On the other hand, Heian ar¬ 
chitecture with its gentle slope puts less 
importance to its roofs* Thua, its build¬ 
ings do not re^'cal strength. 

Though the Tomb of the Emperor Nin- 
lokn in O^saka competes with the Pyramids 
in the total number of workers employed for 
iba construction the result is that of a na¬ 
tural hill with no attempt to create a tall 
majestic structure. 

One of the main characteristics In the 
design of Japanese architecture is its lack 
of sjTnmetry. As symmetry adds to the 
solemnityp it ib customary that religious ar¬ 
chitecture adopts it. But in case of Japa- 
neaO architecture, the Ezumo Shrine has its 
entrance on the side while the Horyflji 
Temple has the Tower and Kondd Hall to its 
right and left. 

In case of the Izumo Shrine* although it 
is nuturni that the entrimce be on one aide 
because of the structural impartance of the 
central pillar, it is not impossible to remove 
it in favor of the entrance or to have en¬ 
trances on both Bides. 

In spite of the fact that the Chinese iiiflu* 
ence la strongly pronounced in the architec¬ 
tural styde of Horyujl Templep we find 
that the traditional sjunmetry of Chineae 
architecture is overthrown in favor of un 
iinprecendented arrangement of irregularity 
which is a premf of the strong predilection 
for unbalance among the Japanese people 
as a nation. 

Unlike religious architecture, residence 
architecture is closely related to everyday 
life and has no need to be a memorial. 
Thus, even in w^estem countries, reaideucEu 
do not necesarily adopt symmetry. In 
Japan, the shindenzukuri style which deriv¬ 
ed from Chinese inJIueacep at first adopted 
symmetry. But later, it gradually became 
irregular and the of the Modem 
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Age has no trace of symmetry neitber in its 
arrangement tior In its interior decoration. 
In spite of the fact that aymmetiy TvoEiId 
empbaaizf! the power of daimyo, even in 
the moat stately room where he gave andi- 
■ence to his vaasale the tok&^ shelves, chodOri- 
gamut (the raised platform, where a noble 
man aat>« and tsnksihoiTi (attached a/ioin 
window) were irregular in their arrange¬ 
ment 

A typical example of irregular arrange¬ 
ment is the tea Toom where beauty is re- 
sealed by avoiding repetition. 

Another characterUtic of Japanese archi¬ 
tecture is lack of depth. Among other 
temples^ the arrangement of the Shiteonoji 
Temple consists in having the Inner QatCf 
Towerp Kondo Hall and Auditorium stand 
in a line in the middle. Hencoj standing 
la front of the temple, one cannot see the 
buildings that stand behind. Yet, as one 
advances, one after another the buildings 
come into sight. On the other hand^ in 
case of the Hdryflji Templej when one 
stands in front of the Inner Gate one sees 
the Tow'er and Kendo Hall on both sides 
in the background. Since the Auditoriwin 
13 in the center, all the buildings come in 
sight. Tht3 is a characteristic example of 
a pHOoramic development in the arrange¬ 
ment of Japanese architecture* 

In comparing the daiV* (the Emperor's 
residence) and sAind'enc^a^'iinv we find that 
in dairi style, there are 2 etmeturea that 
extend to the center on the southern side 
of shiskiden while in sAtHdenjctij^m, in 
spite of the fact that there is a corridor, 
ail the main buildings face the south in 
a row* 

The greatest characteristie of Japanese 
architectural design Le Its simple and pure 
beauty which is the result of scarcity of 
ornaTneutatlon and simplicity of color. 

Western architecture Is dtisely related 
with painting and sculpture. It js only in 
modem architecture that western archi¬ 
tects began to aim at the beauty of the 
building itselfp without any omamentation, 
paintings or sculpture. 

But in Japanese architecture, as in esae 
el the Iso Shrine or Kataura Palace, archi¬ 
tectural beauty was created not by oma- 


meatal beauty but by the beauty of the 
structure itself. The putpaae of Japaneae 
architecture coaaisted in revealing the 
beauty of each material as well as the 
structural beauty created by the varying 
sizes and arrangement of materials. Japa¬ 
nese architecture Is uuparallel in its practi¬ 
cal beauty. 

The Torii Gate of a ahrine is a typical 
example of this characteristic. 

Another example is the pure simplicity 
of Buddhist architecture as compared to 
that of Buddhist architecture of China. In 
Japan, the majority of Buddhist temples 
use no colors. Even if they do, the colors 
are limited to the red of the wooden nieai- 
ber, the yellow of the croea section of wood 
and the green of the latticed window^* 

To say that Japanese architecture uses 
no ornamentation whatsoever is an over¬ 
statement. Especially, religious architec¬ 
ture since the beginning of the Modem Age 
uses a considerable amount of sculpture- 
Yctt excepting the Nlkkd Shrine, Japanese 
architecture is essentiiJly devoid of orna¬ 
mentation, In ahortt compared to the 
massive magnificence of foreign architec¬ 
ture^ Japanese architecture ia aimpLy sub¬ 
dued and ^matl In scale. 

As stated above, Japanese architects con¬ 
centrated their dforla to perfect the propor¬ 
tion of the aiatcrials and details. It was 
the perfection of design and not the size 
of the building that revculiid the high rank 
of the owner. 

Modern architecture 

The establishment of the Meiji Govern¬ 
ment brought revolutionary changes to the 
architectural world of Japan. Stones and 
bricks were introduced as new building ma- 
tcrlaL With the progress of capitalist 
productioUp public buildings became the 
main current of the architectural world. 
Thus, Japanese architectural circles which 
concentrated their efforts in the wooden 
architecture of religious buildingSi and 
residences underwent a drastic rcvolutioiu 

In the beginning, western architecture of 
the Early Meiji Period was designed by 
Japanese architects who used conventional 
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material and covered wooden struct ures 
with titea, plaster or irmy floor tOca set 
dia^onaJly while the roofA were thatched 
with roof tiles. The Taukiji Hotel designed 
by Shimiisu Kisuke in 1868 is a typical 
example of this atyle. Lateri western archi¬ 
tects w^ere invited and huild orthodox: 
weatem style brick buildlnBa^ 

The majority of foreign architects were 
British. Among tbemp the works of JosLa 
Conder are the most outstanding. Conder 
arrived in Japan in 1878. As an engineer 
of the Ministry of Technology he designed 
scores of buildings. The former Imperial 
Household Museump the Rokumeikan. the 
former Auditorium of the Faculty of 
Jurisprudence of Tokyo University, the 
Xicolai Cathedral which were designed by 
Conder are eclectic in their architectural 
style. He waa also a lecturer at the Col¬ 
lege of Technology where he trained future 
jirchitocts. Thus^ genuine architects dis¬ 
tinctly different from former artisans, with 
a training in the modem science of archi¬ 
tecture* made their appearance for the hret 
time in Japanese hbtoty. 

In ISSO, the first group of full fledged 
architects graduated from the College of 
Technology. During the latter part of the 
Meiji Period, a great number of w^estem 
style buildings were designied by Japanese 
architects. The Bank of Japan (Tatsimo 
Kin go)* the Hydkeikan (Katayama Toyu}^ 
the Mitsubishi No Buildings (Some 
TatflUEo), the Mitsui Bank (Yokokawa 
Tamisuke) are representative exampli^ of 
their works. On the other hand, owing to 
spec ini conditlonSj, the development of earth¬ 
quake proof architecture resulted in the 
building of the Impenal Theater and Mitsu- 
koshi Department l^tore LYokoknwa)* To¬ 
kyo Station iTatsunoj, Tokyo Kaijo 
Building fSone* Chujoi and other steel- 
fmrne buildings. Structure engineering 
developed through the efforts of Ssno Riki 
and Uchida Shoro. 

The study of the history of Japanese 
architecture began since 18&8. ItB Cbilita 
and Seklno Tei nre the first historians of 
the history of Japanese architecture. In 
1897, the Law for the Freaervation of An¬ 
cient Shrines and Temples w'a.h promulgated. 


Thus, preservation of ancient architecture 
gradually developed. At present, there are 
approximately 1*800 buildings that are de¬ 
signated for preservation- The inhuence of 
I§97 Secession Movement of Vienna made 
Itself felt in Japan after the 1020 Seces^ 
aion Movement. The 1923 earthquake acted 
as a atlmnlua to the devdopmeat of ferro- 
concrete architecture. With the increase 
of production of ironn glass and cement as 
a back ground, the majority of buildings 
like the National Diet Building were eelwstic 
in their style. The Asahl Newspaper 
Building* the Shiroklya Department Store 
(fshimoto Kikuli), the Tokyo Central Tele¬ 
gram Office (Yainada Mamoru) which are 
the vi^orks of architects belonging to the 
SecesAion Movement stood distinctly apart 
among the prevalliug eclectic trend. Modem 
architecture gradually increased in numbet- 
The Central Post Office Building (Yoshi- 
da TetAuro), the Telephone and Telegraph 
PuhHc Corporation Hospital i Yamada 
Mamoru}, the Nonomlya Apartments 
(Tsuchiura Kamez6.3^ the Dai-lchl Sdgo 
Building i Watanabc Jin 3 were built in the 
late twenties. With the nearing of World 
War 11, ratiopajbm and functionaHsm of 
Modern Architecture gave place to national- 
iMtic tendencies. The National Museum is 
an example of superficial imitation of 
traditional JapanCAc architecture^ 

Residence architecture persevered in fol¬ 
lowing the tradition of shointukitri archi¬ 
tect u re of the 5todera Age. Big mansions 
usually had a separate western fitj'le wing 
while among the middle class, a single 
western style room was added to the Japa¬ 
nese style mam house. 

Since the end of the Meiji Period, in¬ 
dependence of rooms increasingly 

Atrei^d. A residence with a corridor in 
the center wax typical of a middle class 
residence- In Japan, where the weather is 
Haltry*. It h necessary that the rooms be 
wide open. Modemization of residences 
was retarded because of lack of undErstand- 
ing for privacy of rooms and low standard 
of bring which prevented improvemeiit of 
structure and equipment. 

The demand for new architecture greatly 
Increased with the termination of orLd 
War IT, as the majority- of big cities were 
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demolished by fire. As ft result of the 
spiritual revolution caused by Japan's de¬ 
feat in the war and the influence of modern 
architecture of the west, public buiJdiogs 
completely abandoned the Kenaisaance style 
eclectLaETL 

In Japan^ before World War 11+ modern 
architecture was extremely scarce. But in 
the post-war yearsp all the buildings did 
away with ornamentation and adopted mod¬ 
em architecture. We cannot deny the fact 
that economic reatrictions were one of the 
biggest motives behind this phenomenon. 
Buildings had to be built as cheaply aa 
possible. 

Although housing shortage is a conunoii 
post-war phenomenon throughout the world, 
it is more so in Japan where war damage 
w*afl far greater than Jn any country. Post¬ 
war rehabilitation in Japan is negligible 
compared to that of England and Germany. 
Yet a great change is taking place In the 
history of Japane.se residence architecture. 

Tn the pre-wnr days» Japanese residences 
were designed mainly for the comfort of 
the family as a whole. No respect had been 
paid for the privacy of an individoah This 
great deficiency of Japanese residences 


vvaa caused by the exiatedce of the family 
system. 

As a result of the defeat in World War 
lit modem individualism was Introduced to 
Japan for the first time in history and 
residences b«gan to have individual rooms. 

A atrong demand for alleviation of house¬ 
work, the spread of the use of western 
chairs and improvement of kitchen equip¬ 
ment is accelerating the pace of moderni¬ 
sation of Japaniise homes. 

Big projects nf ferro-eoncrete apartmente 
is another post-war tendency which is a 
fact worthy of note in the history of Japa¬ 
nese residence architecture; 

How to make use of the superior tradi¬ 
tion of Japanese architecture has been a 
point of debate since the pre-war days and 
still attempted in new designs. For ex¬ 
ample, the workfi of Horiguchl Sutemi and 
Yoshida Isoya are an example of this 
tendency. The recent tendency is increas¬ 
ingly toward self-examination. Yet, it will 
take some time until the infiuence of Japa¬ 
nese tradition will make itself felt not only 
in w^XHlen architecture but in colossal ferro¬ 
concrete structures as well. 


Representative Examples of Japanese Architecture 


Asuka^ Nara Peniods 

The Kondd Hall, the Quintuple Tower, the Inner Gate, 
the Galleries of Horyuji Temple 

The Triple Tow^er of Hokkljl Temple 

The Dream Pavilion, the Buppodd Hall, the East Main 
Gate+ the Kyozo, the Dining Hall of Horyuji Temple 

The East Tower of Yakushiji Temple 

The Hokkedo Hall, the Tengai Gate, the Kyoko of 
Todaiji Temple 

The Shosuin Peposltoiy 

The Main Hall of Shin-YakuijhijI Temple 

The Kondo Halh the Auditorium, the Treasure House, 
the Kyd£o of Toshddaijl Temple 

The West Tower of TomajL Temple 

The Octagon Hall of Eizanji Temple 

The Quintuple Tower of Muroji Temple 

The West Kondo Hall, the Small QuiDtuple Tower of 
Kairyudji Temple 

The Small Quintuple Tower of Gokurakuin Temple 


Nara Prefecture 
Nara Prefecture 

Nara Prefecture 
Nara City 

Nnra City 
Nara City 
Nara City 

Nara City 
Nara Prefecture 
Nara Prefecture 
Nara Prefecture 

Nara City 
Nara City 
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Hdan Period 

The Golden Hall of Muroji Temple 
The Big Auditorium of Horyuji Temple 
The Kondd Hall, the Quintuple Tower, the Yakuahi 
HsJi of Daiggjl Temple 
The Amitabha Hail of Hokfcaiji Temple 
The Main Hall, the Triple Tower of Joruriji Temple 
The Hondo Hell of Bybdoin Temple 
The Main Shrine, the Front Shrine of Ujigami Shrine 
The Triple Tower of Ichijbji Temple 
The Tonyudo Hall of Sanbutauji Temple 
The Main Hall of Fukidera Temple 
The Hahuaui Amitabha Hall 
The Konjikido Hall of Chusonji Temple 

Kamakura Period 

The Main Hall of Daiboonji Temple 
The Main Hall of Rengedtn Temple 
The South Main Gate, the Belfry, the Kalsandb Hall 
of Todalji Temple 

The Hokuendo Hail, the Triple Tower of Kdfuku|i 
Temple 

The Belfry of Tashodaiji 

The Seireiin, the S^^iendo Mall of Horyuji Temple 

The Miwidara Hall of Tosiaji Temple 

The Sessha Front Hall of Ishigami Shrine 

The Tahoto flf l^hlyamadera Temple 

The Main Hah of Saimyoji Temple 

The Main Hah af Chdjnji Temple 

The Main Shrine of Mikami Shrine 

The Fudd HaU of Rongdbnji Temple 

The Shake Hall of Zempukuin Temple 

The Jddo Hall of Jddoji Temple 

The Main Hallp the Tahoto of Jodoji Temple 

The Entauden Sanctuary of Setsuzanji Temple 

The Shariden of Enkakuji Temple 

The But^nden Sanctuary of ShofukujL Temple 

The Kynkujinsha Guest ShrLue of Itaukushima Shrine 

Muromachi Period 
The South Main Gate of Horyuji Temple 
The Token do Halh the Quintuple Tower of Kdfukuji 
Temple 

The Silver Pavilbiip the Togudo Hall of Jiahoji 
Temple 

The Main Shrine of Tatemikumarl Shrine 
The Tahotft Tower of Konraiji Temple 
The Mam Hall of Eanshinii Temple 
The Main Hall of Kakurinji Temple 
The Kibi Shrine 

The Quiptuple Tower of Eurikoji Temple 
The Kaizandd Hall of Hihoji Temple 


Kara Prefecture 
Kara Prefecture 

Kyoto City 
Kyoto City 

Kyoto Municipal Prefecture 
Uji City 
Uji City^ 

Hyogo Prefecture 
Tottori Prefecture 
Oita Prefecture 
Fukushitna Prefecture 
Iwate Prefecture 


Kyoto City 
Kyoto City 

Kara City 

Kara City 
Kara City 
Kara Prefecture 
Kara Prefecture 
Kara Prefecture 
Otau City 
Shiga Prefecture 
Shiga Prefecture 
Shiga Prefecture 
Wakayama Prefecture 
Wakayama Prefecture 
Hydgo Prefecture 
Onomichl City 
Shimonoseki City 
Kamakura City 
Tokyo City 
Hiroshinia Prefecture 


Kara Prefecture 
Kara City 
Kyoto City 

Osaka Municipal Prefecture 
Wakayama Prefecture 
Osaka Municipal Prefecture 
Hydgo Prefecture 
Oiroflhima Prefecture 
Yamaguchi City 
Tajimi City 
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The Tnaa Shrine 

The Octaf^DtL Tower of Anrakuji Temple 
The Front Shrine of Daigo Seiiyudo Hall 

Mamoya7na Period 

The Nijo Caatle Mansion 

The Hitinkaku Pavilion aoiI Noh Stage of Nlehi Hon- 
ganji Temple 

The Sanhdm ShoiM, the Karamon Gate of Daigoji 
Temple 

The KondS of Tdji Temple 
The Karamon Gate of Daitokuji Temple 
The Kitano Shrine 
The Taian of 

The Skiouretri and of Kodalji Temple 

The Kojido of Enjoji Temple; the Guest Eonse of 
Kangakuin; the Gueat Uouae of Kdjdin 
The Himeji CaatJe 
The Hikone C&atLe 
The Irtuyaizm Castle 
The Matsiimoto Castle 
The Main Shrine of Tankiibusuoia Shrine 
The Csaki Hachiman Shrine 

Edo Period 

The Kamigamo Shrine 
The Shimogamo Shrine 
The Main Hall of Kiyomizu Temple 
The Ryukmn Afit^nan of Daitokuji Temple; the 
Kohouji Bosen, the Gj/okurinin Minmn 
The Shain and Karamon Gate of Niahi Honganji 
Temple 

The Kattfura Palace 

The Shiigakuin Detached Palace 

The Kyoto Palace 

The Datbutsudm (Buddha shrine) of Todaiii 

The Kasuga Shrine 

The Tea Boom of Jikoin 

The Yoabimura Residence 

The Main Hall of the I^uma Shrine 

Skizutaniko 

The Main Shrine of Usa Hachiman Shrine 
^Ifoan 

The Toshogu of Nikko 

The Haiden of Shofukuji Temple 

Modem Age 

The Batik of Japan (Tateuno) 

The Akasaka Detached Palace (Katayama) 

The Hyokeikan (Katayama) 

The Imperial Hutrf (Wright) 

The Nicolai Cathedral (Gender, Okada) 


Kochi Prefecture 
Nagano Prefecture 
Kyoto City 


Kyoto City 

Kyoto City 

Kyoto City 
Kyoto City 
Kyoto City 
Kyoto City 
Kyoto City 
Kyoto City 

Otau City 
Himeji City 
Hikone City 
Innyama City 
Matsumoto City 
Shiga Prefecture 
Sendai City 


Kyoto Citj" 

Kyoto City 
Kyoto City 

Kyoto City 

Kyoto City 

Kyoto City 

Kyoto City 

Kyoto City 

Nara City 

Nara City 

Nara Prefecture 

Osaka Manlclpal Prefecture 

Shlmane Prof^tu re 

Okayama Prefecture 

Oita Prefecture 

Kanagawa Prefecture 

Xikko City 

Nagasaki City 


Tokyo City 
Tokyo City 
Tokyo City 
Tokyo City 
Tokyo City 
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The Msrunoucbi Buildjn? 

The Central Tdefraph Office (Yamada) 

The Asahi Newspaper Building (lahimoto) 

The Telephone and Telegraph Public Corporation 
Hospital (Vnmada) 

The Tokyo Central Post ORSce CYoshidn) 

The Tsuktji Honganjl Temple (Ito) 

The Dai'IchL Sogo Building (Watanabe) 

The Nonomiya Apartmenta (Tauchiura) 

The Osaka Sogo Department Store (Unrano) 

The Reader's Digest Building (Raymond) 

The Japan Sdgo Bank Main 0^ (Maekawa) 

The Osaka Central Post Office (T. Yoabida) 

The Kyoto Station Building 

The Sblmixu Municipal Government Office (Tan¬ 
ge) 

The Aicbi Prefectural Muaeum (Kosaka) 

The Kamakura Modem Art Museum 
The Kaasbokan Hotel (Horiguchi) 

The Ktneya ReaLdence (I. Yoshida) 

The Ise Shrine 

The Nikkatsu International Building 
The Welfare Annuity Haapital (Yamada) 


Tokyo City 
Tokyo City 
Tokyo City 

Tokyo City 
Tokyo City 
Tokyo City 
Tokyo City 
Tokyo City 
Osaka City 
Tokyo City 
Tokyo City 
Osaka City 
Kyoto City 

Shimizu City 
Nagoya City 
Kamakura City 
Nagoya City 
Atami City 
Ise City 
Tokyo City 
Tokyo City 


Gardens 


General Outline 

The oldest i^ofd c^oriceming gardeda is 
foEidd in the chapter on Emperor Suiko in 
the NihQn Skoki (720 ADk 

According to this record^ Soga no UmakOy 
one of the powerful caLns of that time* had 
a magdlftoedt garden in hla grounds. From 
this It m believed that gardens of a con¬ 
siderably grand scale existed in the latter 
part of the sixth century. It la believed 
that tbe landjcaplng tedmiQue was import¬ 
ed from China through Kdread Fenlnaula. 
The metkod of landscaping was gradually 
adapted to suit Japanese tastes and was 
e%^€Qtuaily perfected into the purely Japa¬ 
nese garden. 

Japanese gardens can be roughly ealosl- 
§ed into 1) the gardens of the nobles of the 
He Jan Period (794—1185); 2) the gardejis 
of the temples and iiamiirai of the Muro- 
mochi Period (1393-157^);^ S) the magni¬ 
ficent gardens representative of the tastes 
of the Toyotoml Hldeyoahl (153&-1B9S)' 


4) the tea ceremony gardens of the aame 
period; 5) the gardens perfected from the 
gardens of the former periods and the 
gardens opened to the public by the arls- 
tocrats of the feudal era; andp 5) the gar¬ 
dens of the Meljb Taiaho and Shown eras 
which show the ioftuence of foreign land¬ 
scaping. 

The common point about these six gar¬ 
dens is the fact that Japanese gardens are 
built os natural gardens and the artificial 
elements have been eliminated as much as 
possible^ For example^ water Is used to 
represent lakes, streams or waterfalls- 
Tiled pools of various shapes and artificial 
canals or fountains that are used in westem 
style gardens are not preferred in Japan* 
Until verj' recentlyy the method of nr rang¬ 
ing flowers into gardens was not used, 
Pebbles^ sand and moss are used to cover 
the garden area but grass Is not iisecL 
Symmetjry which Ift aimed for in western 
Hlyie gardens is avoided os ntudi as possible 
in Japanese gardens. 
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The gardens of the Heian Period cannot 
be seen today but a considerable number of 
the gardens of the 14th century and later 
remain intact, mostly in Kyoto. 

Heian Period 

The iandstrcaping technique which came 
from China was adapted to suit Japaneae 
taates and the Japanese type garden was 
perfected when the Shitiden stj'le architec¬ 
ture was perfected in the Heian Periods 
The form of landscaping waa foreign but 
there was freedom in the u$e of flowers and 
plants. Stones were used to form hills 
while lakes and streams were placed at the 
most effective places. The aim w^as to at^ 
tain an effect of pictorial beauty. In the 
gardens of the powerful aristocrats, the 
lakes were large enough to accommodate 
canoes. 

Muromaehi Period 

The gardens of the Heian Period were 
aumptucus creations folLowing the lines of 
the then popular In the Muro* 

machi Perfect sumptuousness gave way to 
quietness and repose. The influence of Zen, 
the religion imported from China^ was re¬ 
flected In the gardens of that period. The 
2en priests wore the cultural leaders of that 
time; consequently^ the saiwurai who were 
inhucnced by these priests gradually catne 
to discard magnificent aristocratic culture 
for the austere tastes of the 2en religion. 
This taste was reflected in the gardens^ 
The beautiful temple gardens of that time 
were designed by the Zen priests and are 
regarded as the model gardens of this 
period. The famous gardens of Rufianji, 
Baihdfh TenTyujit Kt-nkakuji, Gink^ku}i 
and in Kyoto were all built dur¬ 

ing this period. 

The paintings of this period arc not gor¬ 
geous like the The 

which originated in China was popular and 
this trend was aeen In the gardens. In 
some instances, plants are w^holly discarded 
and only stones are used to express the 
wonders of nature. The modem concept of 
Japaiieae gardens is based on the gardens 


perfected during the Muromachi Period. 

The famous garden of Tent^^ji ia believ¬ 
ed to have been designed by Muso Kokuahi 
(1275-1351]'. The garden Is so designed 
that it will appear as a perfect picture wheu 
viewed from the living quarters. Stones 
are used to represent lakeSp brldgea and 
waterfalls. The same method of landscap¬ 
ing ia used in the gardens of the 
and Daitokiiii, Davtakiifi Taf-rAfi 
H branch temple of the Dcitokiijt This 
method of landscaping continued to be used 
in the Momoyama and £do periods. 

In the Momoyaina Period, the bOT^eki was 
propuLarly used as an interior decoration, 
in small stones of interesting qua¬ 

lity, shape and color are placed on a 
ttruy^ in an interesting pattern. This 
same method used in the Ryuanji 

Temple Garden* The entire surface of the 
garden is covered with white sand and 
rockfl of various shapes arc placed in an 
interesting manner. This garden, too, b 
best when viewed from a rooM- 

The garden cf Rokmnji is so dcsigued 
that the large lake is on the south of the 
KinkakufL There are a number of islands 
in the lake and rocks are placed in a very 
interesting pattern- 

The garden of Smhoji was constructed 
fn the Heian Period and w-as redesigned by 
the aforementioned ^fusb Kokushi. This 
garden embodies the sumptuous beauty re¬ 
presentative of the Heian Period* Various 
dowers and maple trees are planted in the 
garden. Buildings are located on the hill 
and near the lake. The garden is not for 
viewing alone, it can be used for strolling* 

The garden of JUh^ji was patterned 
after the Saihvfi garden. Buildings are 
huilt on the bills and by the lakes so that 
the entire garden can be view^ed from any of 
these buildings. Great care is given to the 
position of the buildings; howevoFp only 
the Ginkakttji and one other building are all 
that remain today. 

Azuchi and Momoyaina periods 

The turbulent times that had conttnued 
for years wm ended with the victories of 
Oda Nobunaga (1354-15321 and Toyotomi 
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Hideyoshi (1336-1598 >. The Hotnoynma 
Period heralded the age of sumptuous living 
befitting the triumphant Hideyoehi. The 
gardens took on stronger linee to match the 
gorgeous architecture of that period. The 
Nishi Hongonjl Temple garden in Kyoto is 
said to have been moved from Hideyoahi’s 
castle located in Fushlmi, Compared to the 
gardens of the Muromachi Period, the gar¬ 
den is on a grander scale and there is more 
coloring. No water is used in the lakes and 
walerfolls. Huge stones and ango plants 
are used in abundance. The sago plant is 
a tropical plant and wm not used in Japa¬ 
nese gardens until the time of Nobunaga 
who preferred it to other plants for its 
masculine beauty. 

Tea ceremony and gardens 

The forms of tea ceremony U said to have 
b(wn laid down by Munitu ShukOi a Zen 
prieat, in the middle of the 15th century- 
Thifl form was gradually Improved upon and 
in the Aauchi and Momoyama periods* the 
principal purpose of the tea ceremDuy waa 
to use it as a meana to obtain relief from 
the complexities o£ ever>'day living- Con¬ 
sequently^ the room used for the ceremon}'^ 
waa extremely simple and the garden sur¬ 
rounding the room waa devoid of anything 
artificial. The garden was kept clean and 
in good order at ail times. Since the garden 
was primarily designed to sene as a foot¬ 
path to the qeremoitiai room, stepping 
atones and steps were laid to give the im¬ 
pression of a pathw'ay. AJsOp stone lanterns 
w^ere placed at appropriate positlotLS. 

These simple and natural gardens gradu¬ 
ally became popular as the tea ceremony 
came to be enjoyed by more people. 

Edo Period 

Much progres!} was achieved iu the art 
of landscaping during this period. Many 
famous gardens were laid out and in many 
instances, tea ceremony rooms ^vere con¬ 
structed in these gardens. The entire 
garden was designed as a continuation of 
the tea ceremony room. 

The gardens of the Katsura Detached 
Palace are the most famoua of all gardens 


of this period. The grounds were original¬ 
ly laid out on orders of Toyotami Hideyoshi 
and aubsequently redesigned. It is for this 
reason that it is regarded as a garden of 
the Edo Period. There are a number of 
tea ceremony rooms besides the main build¬ 
ings. 

The gardens of the Kj'oto Palace, Sent® 
Palace and Shugaku-ln Palace were all 
designed after the pattern of the Katsura 
Detached Palace garden. 

The K6raku-en garden w*aa build by To- 
kogawa Yorifusa (1603—61J and later 
changed by Tokugawra Mitsukuni, It is one 
of the famous gardens of Edo. The influ¬ 
ence of Confucianism is evident in this 
garden. The gardens of Bikugi-en, the 
former Shiba Detached Palace, Sensoji 
Temple Doiijw-fii and Totaiji Temple in 
Shiusgawa are famous Tokyo gardens. 

The temples in Kyoto all have well pre- 
ser\-ed gardens. Three schools of tea cere¬ 
mony also maintain famous tea arbours 
w'itb gardens. 

Besides the private gardens, there were 
many public gardens in £do. Nanko built 
by Matsu dairu Sadanobu (1758-1329 > at 
Shirakawa and Kairaku-en built by Toko- 
gawa Nariaki are famous public gardens. 
These gardens were used for the welfare of 
the people. 

During this period, many public gardens 
were built and private gardens beretofore 
closed were opened to the public. Hibiya 
Park in Tokyo is one of these public parks 
that were built relatively recently. 

Meiji, Taisho and Showa periods 

Western culture was adopted in every¬ 
thing during these periods and landscaping 
was no exception. Especially, the gardens 
surrounding western style architecture 
were western gardens. However, these 
gardens still retain Japanese peculiarities 
since the trees and Rou'ers are peculiarly 
Japanese. Purely natural Japanese gardeus 
are used to surround Japanese architecture. 
Recently, how'cver, lawns and flower gardens 
are being adopted in an increasing degree:. 
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Handicrafts 


Histoiy of handicrafts 

j4rcftaic Period (Before Introduc¬ 
tion of Buddkum) 

The history of Japanese handicraft actu¬ 
ally begins with the introductiDO of Bud¬ 
dhism into thia countiy. that ia BB2 A.D. 
Prior to this date it is the so-called 
archaeological period. It Is not easy for 
any one to understand Japanese handicraft 
unless he is acquainted with the fact that 
the Japanese bad inherited for generations 
that high degree of intellectual skill, 
before the inception of Buddhiem into 
Japan, which had been clearly manifested 
in the most elaborate uccomplishment at¬ 
tained m architectnaS, sculptural and simi¬ 
lar fields in the construction of the Hoi^'^^i 
Temple erected not long after the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhienrk. 

Although there are no specimens of pic¬ 
tures and paintings, sculptures and archi¬ 
tectural works, which con be attributed to 
the direct development of fine arts of the 
Asuka Period (Buddhist dne arts>, in the 
held of handicraft arts there are articles 
like metal works of harnesses and mirrors, 
which are the direct products of the Asuka 
Period, There are also many relics believ¬ 
ed to be the forerunners of Japanese hue 
arts from the Asian continent excavated 
from old tombs of the time. 

The Japanese, like all other peoples of 
the world, had first gone through the Stone 
Age and then the etone-metol age, which 
produced metallic articles. The most rep¬ 
resentative rclica of the Stone Age are the 
earthenware of the Jomon Period, These 
ware are SO classjUed by the impressions of 
ropes on them* whoae iniprinta are found 
in various forms and shapes. Generally 
they are grotesque and do not escape the 
realm of primitive handicraft However^ 
they are rich In compos itiati. Similar 
earthenware are found In different parts 
of the world, but those ef the ancient Japa¬ 


nese specially show ample signs of the 
superior and more advanced technic of 
their kinds, well reflecting the artistic In¬ 
heritance of the Japanese race. 

When the bronze articles were Imported 
from the Asian continent together with iron 
articles into Kyushu, western Japan, they 
gradually found their way into eastern 
Japan. This indnence led to the stone- 
metaJ age resulting in the so-called Yayoi 
type earthenware, known as Aeneollthlc age 
or Litho-metollic age. This is unlike the 
Jomon type In that potter's wheel was em¬ 
ployed in making their ware, and the tech¬ 
nic of the use of high degree of ft re must 
have been introduced. The shape has be¬ 
come plain without pattemK and marked by 
simplicity as appreciated by the Japanese. 
Among the foroniEe articles cast were swords^ 
halberds and staff 

In Japan during the Jth and the 5th 
centuries large burial mounds were buUt^ 
which are rarely found in other countries 
of the world. This period is known as the 
ancient burial mound period or Proto- 
bisloric Period. Articles recovered from 
excavation of these burial moumis in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Japan are the representative 
relics of this period. Among these relics 
are those articles brought from the Asian 
continent* especially of Chinese Origin of 
the Three Dynasties and imltationa of these, 
and further those entirely native of this 
counlry* Although excavated relics are 
limited to metal and earthen ware, it is 
presumed that woven goods and lacquer 
ware had also existed at Chat time* and in 
a very high degreOi In the metallic relicw 
of this period there are cost works, engrav¬ 
ing, and inlaid works. Among the earthen¬ 
ware are ceramics and pure earthenware 
after the Korean inftuence. 

Asuka Period 

After the introduction of Buddhism, as 
a natural consequence temples had to be 
built and images of worahip had to be made^ 
Together with these* inlerior decorations- 
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of these edifices hiid to be prepared, like 
bells, han or bmaner, fremaii or wreath of 
flowers, various ornamental objecU in fifold, 
silver and other preciooB metals surround¬ 
ing the Buddhist images of worship, in¬ 
cense-burners, vases^ miniature shrines, and 
other decorations to solemnize the altar. It 
can also be assumed that skilled artisans 
to produce these articles must have been 
invited from the Asian continent to in¬ 
troduce new methods and technics in Japuin- 
Some of the more important relics of this 
era are the (iridescent 

shrine) of HoryuJi Temple, Ttnjakaku- 
^hQcho {Embroidered picture on the Land 
of Longevity! of Chuguji Temple, and 
K^mc^id-fenTi {Banner on sprinkling of per¬ 
fume on Buddha) of Horj-iijI Temple. 
These articles are very highly valued as the 
first rated works in this field, with distinct 
Chinese influence of the Xorthem and 
Southern Dynasties coming into Japan 
through Korea, The most characteristic of 
these articles are the exquiatitc decorative 
scheme and technique, and the intensive 
grandeur emanating from them+ The wtn- 
d^karakusa fhoneysuckle arabesque) de¬ 
sign of this period seemed to have come 
from Persia and Greece. And that the ar¬ 
tistic standard of this period, for the most 
part of Chinese origin^ had easily ranked 
amodg the best in the world of the time. 

Nora Period 

As it was in the preceding period particii 
concerned exerted their full force In absorb¬ 
ing continental Asian culture in this period. 
During the former period most of cultural 
contact with China was with the Northern 
and Southern Dynasties through Korea, but 
during this period direct intercourse was 
opened with the T"ang Dynasty of China, 
from where a targe scale cultural import 
woa realized. The T'npg Dynasty was the 
greatest of the Chin<^e dynastieSp and Ita 
sphere of influence spread far out of China 
itself into Gupta India and even into Sas- 
Banian Persia* In this respect Central 
Asian influences must have infiltrated in 
the arts of the Nara Period* especially in 
motifs and designs of handicraft art ob¬ 
jects. 
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In the technic of the handicraft arts con- 
giderable progreas had been attained in 
these countries. ThU appeared principally 
in the metal works and lacquerw-are, which 
in turn was imported into Japan forming 
the fundamental bascft for their future 
development. 

Euddhiam in this period contioued to 
fiourish. Temples were built by the govern¬ 
ment. Consequently Buddhist images of 
worship together with their ornamental ac¬ 
cessories also saw similar patronage from 
the state. Every effort was made to 
produce the best In the country. Fortunate¬ 
ly there was no prosecution against Bud¬ 
dhism in Japan throughout her history, 
therefore relics of these ancient periods 
have been preserved intact in various tem¬ 
ples and shrines up to the present day* 
Further in the Shdsoin Reposltoiy* which 
was ntiee the storehouse of the Tbdaijl Tem¬ 
ple, many Buddhist articles offered to the 
Great Buddha of Nara by the Emperor Sho- 
mu and many others^ including handicraft 
□bjeota are still preser\'ed there. Although 
these treasures were for the most part 
derived from China of the T'ang Dynasty* 
they serve bb the most valuable Bourees of 
study for handicraft objects of these 
periods. They abound in a surprising 
number of varieties, materials and technic. 
Handicraft objects of the time before those 
of Shofloin Repository are also found is 
TSdaiji Temple, Kbfukuji Temple. Hdryu- 
ji Temple, and other temples near Nara, 
which are of master workmanship of the 
time. 

In the field of metal works the technic 
must have attained its peak during this 
period^ judging from the three bronze Bud¬ 
dhist images at the Yakushiji Temple. Thia 
is also true In engraving, as seen in the 
varioUB works of the time. It was also in 
this period that the art of makie or the 
Bd-cal1ed "gold lacquer** wa? invented^ to¬ 
gether with such tcchnicul work in lacquer 
picture, oil picture, gold and silver paint, 
and roden or nacre Inloy* JfaHa was 
further developed after the Helan Period^ 
as a typical technic of the Japanese* And 
it Is also interesting to note that the first 
specimen of maki^ is still seen among 
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the treasurfifl of Shosoin RefuDa-itory, 

In the field of pottery it waa In thia 
period that the flr^t of the i^^re appeared. 
This is the imitation of the Tvare ’which 
’were Jo vo|ti^^ China of the T'ang^ Dj-nas- 
ty, in two or three colors of yellow, i^reen 
and white. These specimens are found in 
the treasures of the Shosolo ReposLtory, and 
also in urns and vases excavated from old 
tombs. 

Intricate weavings were also done in thi^ 
period, Including ra or sUk gauze weave, 
or twill weave, niahiki or brocade weave, 
or shokttse or tapestry weave* and various 
other fomaa of compound weasings. In 
dyeing there were those techniques like rd- 
Jtcr/ii or wax-resisting dyeing* kjfQkEcki or 
jammed dyeing^ k6k£i;hi or tied dyeing and 
others. 

Aside from the above there were various 
other materials were used, as wood, bamboo 
and sprouts, and extremely exhaustive 
methods had been employed in the handi¬ 
craft objects made from thenii judging 
from the relics still remaining to this day. 
Throughout this period the motifs and 
designs employed for decorations were 
abundantly plentiful ae seen in the draw¬ 
ings, paintings and sculptures of this 
period. They were also cubical, and lively 
as if full of longevity, said to be the 
jcprescntative charecteristics of this period. 
While in vases and Jars their corpulence 
is also known to be the most distinguished 
features of this period- 

Heian Period 

This period lasted for some 400 yeftra^ 
The brat 100 year.s, that is the 9th century 
of the West, were passed In nurturtng the 
culture of the past period at the same time 
assimilating the new cult from the T'ang 
China, which eventually laid the foundation 
for the ensuing 300 years or the Fujiwara 
Period. This w^as truly the transitianaJ 
periods in which the traditional Japanese 
talents ’ivere intimately interwoven wuth 
the newly imported civilization from conti¬ 
nental Asia. At the end of the 9th century^ 
the government envoy to the court of T'ang 
Bynasty In China w'as discontinued* which 
officially cut off intercourse with China. 


But with this Interruption the trend of 
the Japonization of the imported cult was 
further accelerated. 

The 1 ‘eUcs of handicraft arts of the first 
part of the Heian Period (9th centuii') 
are extremely scarce. In general they are, 
like in calligraphy, simply the ex lens ion of 
the past period. But judging from the 
famous ^{LnjUchosa^ahi-kifQ (lacquered box 
for thirty volumes of Buddhist manuscripts 
-919 A.D. i owned by the Ninnaji Temple 
and other records great step had been made 
in the field of -Ntukfc (gold lacquerJ. 

In the Fuji warn Period (10-12 centu¬ 
ries) the nationalization characteristics in 
handicraft arts became conspicuously no¬ 
ticeable* as were in the learnings of Japa¬ 
nese Literature and also Jn the i/nninfo-e 
drawings. This trend was specially notice¬ 
able In the furnishings of the courtiers and 
nobJbty classes of the time, Avbo were actu¬ 
ally the patrons of these handicraft art 
objects. Their economic power was so 
great that they commanded the best and the 
moat elaborate of the articles from the 
artisans, which naturally resulted In the 
production of the moat exquisite in refine¬ 
ment and elegance. Of the many technics 
derived from the Chinese arts those which 
were most adaptable to the Japonese like 
the makle and rudm s^w remarkable pro¬ 
gress. These were also adopted in the 
shaping of articles, where extreme intrica¬ 
cies In curves were made with graceful! 
figurations, and further accentuated by the 
quaint traits of the Japanese. To these 
were harmonized the natural scEmes, dowers* 
herbs, animals and the like in the most 
decorative manners, orlgioating the tj^lcal 
style of the Japanese people. 

In the field of lacquer works the b^t ex¬ 
ample m tha relic now' remaining of the 
small gold lacquer inlaid cheiit kaown bs 
nawachidori of the Kongobuji Temple of 
Mt. Kdya Monastery^ Further the design 
on the back of the mirror known as ^t-aky& 
is another noteworthy example of such 
tendency of this period. 

Buddhism flourished in thie Heian Period 
as in the preceding pedod. And Mikkjfo 
or the esoteric aect of the Buddhism had 
a specially cIdsc reUtionehip in arts during 
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the earlier years of this period. Since the 
Mikkgo required a large number of decora¬ 
tive and ornamental articles for Buddhistic 
rites and other purposes, its influence in 
the handicraft arts was great. Although 
flourished in the years following 
the Fujiwara Period, the most notable was 
the essence of the teachings of Priest Esbin 
of the Tendai branch of the Jodu sect. He 
preached that Nir%'ana or the Buddhistic 
paradise could be attained through prayers 
and that the Amidor-do or the enshrined 
altar was to be the paradise, that the con¬ 
struction of such a worshipping piece was 
given the best of attention in every' detail 
resulting in the most imposing impres¬ 
siveness in artistic splendor. Therefore 
such works of art have beco'me the most 
valuable sources for study of handicraft 
arts of the time. The most striking ex¬ 
ample of this kind is the Hd-d-dd ( Phoenix 
Hall.l of the Byodoin Temple at Uji, near 
Kyoto, which was erected by Fujiwara 
T oritnichi. 

Kamakura Period 

AccordiiiK to political history this period 
is known as the agre of militarj^ ascendency* 
But in. the cultural histoiy^ the first half 
of thia period is a inere extengioii of the 
preceding period* The Yainato-e school was 
the main current In the field of drawings 
and paintings, as it wad during the preced¬ 
ing period. Likewise there was no ap¬ 
preciable progress nor advancement seen in 
the field of handicraft from the aristocratic 
culture of the former period. The only 
change was the receding tendency of the 
more romantic trend of the former years 
to the accentuation of the more realistic 
actualism and naturalism, wliich tended to 
change the more decorative designs to the 
bold graphic motifs. In the art objects 
themselves the refinement and grace of the 
former period receded to give way to the 
more Strictly measured robustnesiy. Such 
e^camplcs are best seen in the mirrors and 
as depleted on the decoration of the 
hair-gear container now preser^’ed at the 
Mishima Shrine. 

Since the end of the last period inter- 
coursf! with China was again resumed. 


And with such cnntacta Zen sect of Bud¬ 
dhism began to pour into Japan, which be¬ 
gun to flourish centering around Kamakura. 
Zen priests also came to Japan with 
handicraft works that greatly contributed 
to the progress in this country. The moat 
notable result was the development of the 
ceramic works in the Seto District in Aichi 
Prefecture, which was later to become one 
of the most active ceramic centers in this 
country. The kamakura-bori (carved lac- 
querware) was the direct influence of the 
Chinese fsuteftu (solid cinnabar) and (sui- 
JtoitK (solid black), which were carved lac- 
querw'are themselves. 

Handicraft works of this period were in 
general much more advanced in technic than 
in the preceding period. This was especial¬ 
ly noticeable in Hioftic. Up to tbis period 
mutkic was known aa (ogidosAt-mafae, in 
which \’ariotts lacquer mixtures, like gold 
and silver, were applied and when dried the 
surface was polished to produce glittering 
effect In the Kamakura Period a new 
method of fafcu-moJb'e was Invented, in 
which designs were raised in low relief, and 
also the Aira-niai^ic method, which is the 
ordinary flat lacquer design. In addition 
various kinds of lacquer powder were in¬ 
vented. In metal works such fine and ex¬ 
quisite work aa the sharifd (pagoda-shaped 
reliquarica) of Saidaiji Temple was pro¬ 
duced, which is considered one of the most 
representative works of this period. The 
technic used in this work is said to be ex¬ 
ceptionally high in workmanship of this 
type. 

With the rise of the military class from 
the latter half of the preceding period, such 
items as swords, armors and other arms 
also saw censidcrable progress, which 
should not be overlooked. 

Muromacki Period 

This age marked the return of the 
political center to Kj'Oto. after the fali of 
the KamakuTa Shognnate at Kamakura, 
Consequently the cultural center was also 
shifted from Kamakura to Kyoto. The 
Zen priests, who were in a way in charge 
of the cultural activities of this period 
which centered around the emperor’s court 
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and tKe nobiliUe^, were for tho most part 
greatly responsible for the progresB of 
cottui^e of this period. Therefore, admira¬ 
tion of things CbinesG became prominent^ 
as in drawings the teodency of the Sung 
achoo] of China^ the ao-called kanga school 
was eagerly folJov^-ed by artists like ShubuHn 
ScBShu and Kano achoob. In the handicraft 
field although it was not as strong as in the 
drawing achoola^ a till considerable lean- 
ing^ toward Chinese induence were noted* 
Thi-s noteworthy edpeclally in the impo ti¬ 
ed artioks from Ming China, aside from 
drawlDgs, in such items as flower vases 
and tea bowis made of Chinese celadon and 
(or t"ien-mu, a type of stoneware 
characterked by its coar^p graylsh-blaokp 
porous body, and thick black or brow-niah 
gla^e, named after Tien-mu-shan^ home of 
Zen temples in Chekiangp China),, other 
porcelain^ gold brocade^ satin damask, and 
damask, which people value as rare pieces 
of ancient imported relics in fabrics, fsai- 
s/eij ^ solid cinnabar u nacre lacquen cltinibn 
ware or sunken gold lacquerw^arep and 
bron7,e articles. These w^ere all eagerly 
sought the Asbikaga sh&gun and other 
men of power of the time. Many of these 
imported articles were also valued as neces¬ 
sities for tea ceremony, which had just 
become in vogue among various classes of 
people. This on the other hand led 
to aerv'c as incentive far making such lea 
ceremonial necessities. Of the many relics 
today remaining of this period, most of 
them arc bcljevcd to have been those of the 
traditional techniques and tendencies of the 
time. 

In the field of iaequerwarcj jj!a4'ie as In 
the preceflLng period remained the principal 
tendency. Its technic became more and 
more intricate and fine, and tended to be¬ 
come more decorative in its aim. Materials 
were plentiful; ^uld ivas used lavishly in 
GVer>^ possible form, together with silver 
in the kirikane style, in which tiny pieces 
of gold and silver are mtermlxed and ap¬ 
plied in lacquerware. The techniques em¬ 
ployed were rich in varietie^^. But for the 
most part Chinese teodcnclea were promi¬ 
nent. In metal works of the accessories 
of swords, new devices w^ere bom In produce 


ing k&zuka, and and In 

small articles like there also arose 

new schemes to attract the rising Avarrior 
classeii of the time. The moat representa¬ 
tive of the makers were Goto Sukenori for 
small articles, and Xin family for 
and the like* The Goto families were 
hence directly employed by the shogunate. 

As the tea ceremony had become quite 
popular, casting of tea-kettle also became 
prominently eatabliahed in various parts 
of the cofclnt^^^ The more distinguished 
makera of toa-kattles w'cre located at Ashi- 
ya of Chikiusen (Fukuoka Prefecturei and 
Temmei of Shimotsuke tToebigi Prefec¬ 
ture k Those tea-kettles made at Ashiya 
are still highly valued* About this time 
tea caddies and tea bowels and other tea 
utensils had begun to be made at the newly 
opened kilns at Seta, now' In Akbi prefec¬ 
ture- Together with the rise of Seto kilns,^ 
other kilns like BIzen, Tambst and Shiga- 
rakl kilns, w'bich had been engaged in 
simple rustic native ware for daily useSr 
had begun to produce ware for tea cere¬ 
mony. In the held of fabrics such highly 
valued works as menticned above were 
imported from the Asian continent, at the 
same time skilled artisans in fabrics w^ere 
also invited from China to establish weav¬ 
ing centers at Sakai, near pri^eot Osaka, 
and Hakala In present Fukuoka* It should 
also be noted here that the noh drama, 
which began to Nourish in this era, required 
elaborate costume that it further added to 
the development of weaving ekill of the 
time. 

Mojmya^jia Period 

This period marks one of the grandest 
and most gorgeous pages in the history of 
art development in this country. Great 
warrior leaders like Oda Nobunaga, Toyo- 
tomi iiideyoshi and their kind and also 
merchant princes, backed by their mighty 
military and economic power had command¬ 
ed the most splendid and the finest of art 
objects of the time. They were instrumen¬ 
tal in the cultural development that exceed¬ 
ed grandeur in scale and magnificence and 
splendor in quality since the Tempyo PerlcKl 
that no Japanese had ever conceived. This 
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’was due to the flouriahiiig economic eoiidl- 
tlon of the time, on the one hand. On the 
other hand it was also the result of the 
favorable trade with the Asian continent, 
which led these undaunted dilettantes to 
freely and boldly seek for Eelf-sumcing 
satisfaction, unlike their predecesaors who 
confined their demanda to ti-aditional and 
ciistomafy practicea^ For Jjastflucfip in 
architecture the coast ruction of or 

the casitle tower of the Japauejie cattle, and 
the Japanese mural painting of the Kano 
school iKano Eitoku^ are the most repre¬ 
sentative in their respective fields. 

However, in tea ceremony, which became 
more and more popular among different 
classes, instead of demanding rich and 
ornnted utensils the trend reverted to Hie 
more patinated or fla6i atid toward b implicit 
ty and solitude or This reversion 

waa best exhibited in the choice for the 
tendency to seek aiich seclusion and retire¬ 
ment in farmhouse tea room in the country 
and antiquated tea v^essels of ha^y Korean 
origin.. 

As in the previous period fwoA'ifl w-as the 
most important item produced in lacquer- 
ware. Products of this period was in 
general marked by the large designs execute 
ed in grand s^cale in simple method. On the 
other hand the minute motifs skillfully 
fneorporating Chinese scenerj' as seen in 
the previous period were susarce. Some of 
the most representative w^orks of this 
period are the box of Kodaili Temple 

and the chest at the Itiukushima Jinla 
Shrine. There were also some interesting 
products depicting newly rising customs of 
tb^ fimcp Afi picturing European traders in 
various forma, vrho had brought new' civtU- 
nation to this country from Europe. An¬ 
other new teclmjque employed was the iise 
of oil colors and colored lacquer. 

While in metal W'orks the same splendor 
was witnessed in the various accessories of 
aword, like the sword-guarda and the Bke, 
reflecting the sumptuous and luxuriant 
taste of the time. Those who distinguished 
themselves in this field were Goto Kdjo and 
Gotd Toknid- Umetnda Mydju (15S8— 
1€311 was the best known in making sword 
guards, who also was known for his Inlaid 


w^orks. Another name famous in tbe oma- 
mental open-works of this period was Ha- 
yashi Matashlchi of Higo Province, now 
Kumamoto. As in the previous period the 
best kettles for tea ceremony were produced 
fit Ashiya (Fukuoka Prefecture] and Tem- 
myo also called Temmei (Tochigi Prefec¬ 
ture) # whose rough and rustic appearantre 
was prized, added by the gracefully styled 
kettles of Kyoto. The best of the Kyoto 
kettles were made by Mishimura Pojin and 
his pupil Tsuji Yojlro, who was designated 
by the great w^arrior lord Toyotomi Hide- 
yoflhl as Tenka Ichi (first under the 
heavens The omamental metal works 
used in various architecturai purposes of 
thia period also require special attention. 

The popularity of tea ceremony greatly 
enhanced the pottery works in this period. 
The first to be mentioned waa Tanaka Cho- 
jiro, who invented the raku style of china- 
ware. He WTfts tbe son of a naturalized 
Korean, but other Korean artisans came to 
Japan in large number to weateni Japan 
and established kUns in different places^ 
Among the more famous of these kihifl are 
Arka, Hitado, and Satsuma, which w^ere 
primarily responsible for the enormous 
growth of this industry in this country. 
Aside from these, those kilns at Seto and 
Mino, like Shino and Oribe, also fiouriahed, 
and those founded in the previous period 
at Bizen and Shigaraki also continued to 
prosper. 

Since dyeing and weaving were principal¬ 
ly confined to clothings of the people, they 
candidly expressed the trend of the timOt 
the luxuriant and lustrous splendor of the 
ora. It was during thia period that the eo- 
eaUed nuihaku. which is tbe combination 
of embroidery and gold foil imprint, known 
as suri/idlfM—a kind of applique of gold 
and silver foil* which in turn is said to 
have derived from mkin, which w'as firat 
adopted in China, by means of applying 
gold foil to cloth with glue or lacquer—had 
come into great use in producing elaborate 
Works in this field. Kepresentative speci¬ 
mens of this kind is i^een in n^k costumes, 
kotkiw^iki or loin cloth and kosoda or 
wadded silk garments of the time. It wa3 
also during this era that the weaving 
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center established by the Chinese artisans 
at Salcal near Osaka was tran&ferred to 
Kyoto and given special protection by Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoahi, Tbi^ is the origin of the 
nwhijtn fabric of Kyoto, famous even to 
this day* 

Edo Period 

When Tokdgawa leyoau established a 
new shognnate he not only brought the 
political center from Kyoto to Edo fpresent 
Tokyo), but he also planned to transfer 
the cultural civilization from Kyoto to his 
new capital* Furthermore with the estab^ 
iishment of peace in the country the feudal 
lords throughout the country began to 
encourage industrial development of their 
respective regions, that as the resolt great 
stride was seen in various fields. 

In lacquer^vare the famous Honami 
KoeUu {X55S“ 16^17) was particularly 
prominent. His makJe works were charac¬ 
terized by terse but dauntless boldness 
reviving the spirit of the Heian Periodt 
added by grace and grandeur* He was 
succeeded by Ogata Kdrln U65&-1710J# 
who was more or less decorative, but in 
general the technical skill in debiiled work' 
manship seemed to have reached its peak 
during the fifth ahogun Tsunayoshi. The 
so-caJkd Jfjk€n4n makie is the name given 
to the iacquerware of this period. After 
that the designs on Jacquerware unneces¬ 
sarily tended to become complex and 
perf uncto^j^ Among the most noted of the 
makie masters was Ogawa Haritsu 11663^ 
1747 L He yvm also skillfully versed in the 
other fields of pottei^^ ivory, and tsutahu 
works. Beside mukie other styles of 
lacquemvare were also pursued^ as itrushie 
and Mifsirdfae foil piloting with litharge). 
It was also during this period that provin* 
cial centers in lacquerware such as oiru- 
mm (present Fukushima Prefecture), 
thunkti-miri (Gifu Prefecture), and 
ma-min (Ishikawa Prefecture) became 
known in this field of handicraft 

In metal works artisans in sword acces¬ 
sory works, like sword guards and the like* 
continued to enjoy prosperity as in the 


preceding period. The Goto family of the 
sword aceeaaory w^orks also continued to 
flourish. But a new trend was also intro¬ 
duced by Yokotanl Bomin r iG70-1733), 
who attempted at graphic designs disre¬ 
garding conventional styles. In ncrciiori 
such men of art as Kara Toshioaga, Tsu- 
chiya Yasuchika, and Bngiura Joi were 
most prominent in this period. While In 
the tea ceremony kettle making among the 
more famous were Nagoshi, Onishi and 
Niahimnra in Kyoto, NagoshI and Hori in 
Edo, and Miyazaki in Kanazawa. 

The Edo Period was one of the most 
important in the history of ceramic art* 
The kilns at Arita In Kyushu saw great 
prosperity after the influences from the 
Ming and Ching D^maaties of China. Af¬ 
ter .successfully attaining the somatmH 
(underglaze blue) art, the famous Sakalda 
Kakiemon further perfected the iie^tsuke 
(overglaze>- This art was later introduced 
to the kokittanf «old kutmi ^ kilns in Kaga 
(Ishikawa Prefecture). is chara^ 

cterized by its grace, while kutam by 
weigh tineas. In Kyoto Xonomura Ninsel^ 
knowT aa the foimder of Kyoto-ware, h}fd~ 
yaki began to produce the florid and elegant 
works of the pure Japanese fashion. Fol¬ 
lowing these centers of pottery mauufac- 
ture, various other kilna in the counti:*y were 
established and an unprecedented era in 
ceramic art was ushered In this country. 

Dyeing ako centered in Kyoto, and as 
in other fields of cultural aad handicraft 
arts they spread throughout the country 
in innumerable forms and fashions. Bnt 
among the most noteworthy of this period 
is the introduction of Miyazaki Yuzen. 

Present Period 

Since the Meiji Restoration of ISGS 
Western civilization streamed into this 
country incessantly like torrents, causing 
drastic changes in the livelihood of the 
people. Thifi invariably led to the intro¬ 
duction of new ideas and methods in hsndi* 
craft arte. But the traditional handicraft 
arts, nmv deeply rooted after centuries^ 
were carefully protected by auch government 
sponsored exhibltlDns held regularly from 
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time to time. On the other hand those 
highly toned handicraft works, which are 
far from the praeticeJ livelihood of the 
people but possessing artistic v&luea and 
ijnaiities, were also encouraged by both 
government and private parties interested. 
Although at the outset of the new Meiji 
Era, when people ^vere busy absolving 
Imported civilization, men like Ernest 
Fenollosa (18Sa-l9a3j and Okakura Ten- 
shin began a movement for the reappraisal 
of traditianal Japnnese art and set out to 
revive the lost Interest in this held. As a 
means to accelerate this movement export 
of Japape-jje h&niiicfsft arts w&re ertcoijr- 
and fre^juent exhibitions were held as 
incentives Azndnir artists* Among the more 
prominent ’who appeared during these years 
were Shibata Zeshin. (1S07—IfiSl w Ikeda 
Tflishin, Ogawa Shornin, Kawanobe Itcho 
1 1&3J0-1&10}, and Shirayama Shosai aS5S- 
1923) in In metal worka Kano 

Natan□ < l^nno Shomin 11844- 

1^161* Otiiaaki Seasai, and Hata Zoroku 
were among the more representative While 
in the ceramic field Miura Kenya ^ 1821— 
l&89 i. Miyakaiva Korean f 1842-1916 u Sdfu 
Yohei, Ito Toran i 1846^1920) ^ imd Shimizn 
Eukubol ^ 1901- J wore among the more 
distinguished, and in dyeing and weaving 
ltd Yaaijke and Kawashima Jimbei (ISiSr- 
IDlO'i who ’was speeially prominent as ni- 
artiatsH were among the important 
namesH Among others w^ho were regarded 
m master artiste ixi handicraft arts of this 
period are such men as lehikawa Kdmei 
U852-191S> and Sbimamura Toshiaki in 
jvory work^K Namikawa Sdsiike s lS4T— 
1910) and Namikawa Yasuyuki flS4S- 
1927) in efoisonn^ works, and Tamakaji 
Zdkoku {1005-18691 and Kiuchi Hanko 
il 855-1933 > in lacquerware. Generally 
speaking these artists w^ere frdthfui fol¬ 
lowers of the Edo school and did not deviate 
from the traditional technics, nor did they 
adopt new skills from outside. However, in 
the field of ceramics, dyeing and weaving 
new European tendencies were liberally 
adopted^ especially In designs and teehnical 
methods. Consequently a great stride was 
made in these fields. As the years passed 
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the general livelihood of the people Ijecame 
more and more westernissed and their cloth¬ 
ings, household and personal necessities all 
demanded considerable changes to suit the 
new Western civilization. Among the 
most westemiaed of these was the glass 
works. But aside from the great influence 
felt in glass works, io roost of the other 
fields the Eiiropena colors w^efe limited to 
the incorporation of designa and fashions 
to the traditional Japanese technics- How- 
ever^ it was from the latter part of the 
Taisba Era <1912-19261 to the present 
Shdwa Era {1921^ ) that a new trend 

appeared to revert to the traditional Japa¬ 
nese and Chinese motiffl- These changes 
are distinctly witnessed in the various 
exhibitions held seasonally in recent years 
under the government atispicea* 

Another important change in recent years 
ia the strong inclination and nostalgic 
leaning felt among the artists to the more 
prosaic hut rough and rustic simplicity of 
the healthy provincial arts, 

Some of the more celebrated artiata after 
the turn of the 20th century, who are 
melined to the restorative tendenciesn are 
Shimiau Kamesio in engrasingp Katori 
HoKuma In casting^ Rokkaku Shisul in ma- 
kie, Tatsumura HeJao in weaving, and Itaya 
Ha 2 an <1372- ) in ceramics. There are 

also many other pramlnent figures in the 
old establiahed ceramic centers at Kutans, 
Seto, Kyushu and other places, under whose 
guidance the traditional master workman¬ 
ship in their respective fields arc preserv¬ 
ed, Their highly artistic works are always 
shown at the regularly held governrnent 
exhibitions. The names of Iwata T^bi- 
chi (1S93- i and Kagami Kozo i 1896- 
1 must also be mentioned here, who are 
prominently associated in glass w'orks 
today► Yunagi Soetsu i 1889- au¬ 

thority on provincial arts, Hamnda Shojl 
(1894^ ) and Kawai Kanjiro (1990- 

) of the ceramic arts, are among the 
leaders in their respective fields today, 
whose contribution to the movement to 
preserve folk arts m this country is highly 
appreciated by those concemed. 
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Lacquerwarc 

Lacquerware Methods and Techni¬ 
que 

For the ixiaist part wood is used 
as the bases for kc^iuerware. Generaliy 
speaking there are thiee dilTerent kinds^ 
TiameJy //iA*i-Tfiowo or lathe work, 

Of board workf and mage-m<m^ or beat 
■work. Is made by lathe machine, 

and such wciod aa (Japanese horse 

cheatnut), ke^iiki (sEclkova) , and the like are 
most suitable. ia made of board 

in joinery-work, and AittoArf (Japanese 
cypress) ia suitable, while nw|?r-nicmo is 
made by bending thin pieces of and 

(Japanese cedar) and pasting them on 
bottom boards. 

Eamboo^ The stem of the bamboo is 
split according to desired thickness and 
knitted into Tnntai i knitted base) in ma¬ 
jority of coses. But the whole is also used 
in Kiki-mmo and ?r;a|7'-niOnOp 

Kanshitsu. Literally it means dry Ime- 
quer, in which layers of hemp ebth are 
pasted together by laequcr to fom the 
foundation. This method was populariy 
used in the Nara Period. In China it was 
called but in Japan it ia known, as 

snku. 

KikakUn This is lacquered hide* It 
was popular in Kara Period* This is today 
made for base In making medicine pouches, 
tkkanbari. This is papier mach^:, in 
which moulded vessels are made ^dth paper 
pasted with lacquer* 

Metal. Iron, brass> aluminum and sil¬ 
ver arc pressed to form desired sbap&a^ 
while antimony is cast, and Lacquer Is ap- 
plied. In olden China metal was often uaed 
In tmislm lacquerw^are. 

Ceramics. In the Momoyama Period 
ceramic base was sometimes used in the 
so-called Kodaifi muki€. In the latter part 
of the Edo Period Oki Toyosuke used lac¬ 
quer ns an outside coating in hia rakti ware 
pottery, which became famous ns To^osiiAr^- 
yaki. 

Shitaji. This is the first step in actual 
lacquering of the kisi or the base. 


Urmhi^hUajL A piece of cl&tb Is coated 
with lacquer to the base, on which a-sdi— 
made of jinoko^ which is the powder ground 
from Japanese roof tile, mixed with water 
and raw" lacquer* This ia said to be the 
best of all the bases used in lacquenvare. 

Nik^am-shitajL It in the coating of 
jinoko or a mixture of jinoko and tmokiy 
(fine clay) intermixed with glue. This is 
inexpensive and simple in process, but 
weak. 

Shitu-shitajL This is persimmon-juice 
mixed with finely powdered charcoal or oil 
soot coating* Its process Is simple, material 
inexpensive^ and it is comparatively strong. 

Butaehi-shitajL Paulownia oil and fine¬ 
ly powdered clay are mixed in pig'a blood, 
which is applied as priming or preliminmy' 
coating^ This is the speciality of Ryukyfi 
Islands, 

Cwa-nurl. This is the secondary lac¬ 
quer coating, after the first coating has 
been done, 

Hana-uiirl* This is also called nitritate 
or iiiameauri^ This Is decorative in nature 
w^lth strong gloss^ po^easing oilLy quidity, 
it is different from roaVo-niiW in that it 
ia the final and finishing coating In itselL 

Roiro-nuri. Non-ollly lacQner la ap¬ 
plied, which in turn is polished until gloss 
is produced- 

Shunhei-nuri, Shunkei is the name of 
the inventor of this type of Jacquerwsre. 
Ko priming is used but yellow and red 
colors are painted on the base and trans¬ 
parent lacquer Is appliedt also exliiblting 
the naturai beauty of the wooden base. 

Makle, Designs are made by lacquer 
and gold and silver dust are applied. This 
was originated In the Kara Period as a 
decorative methcuL There are three kinds 
of mukir procEssing? toffidashi-m&kie, Itira- 
and 

Tegidajshi-makie. DcElgns are painted 
with lacquer, an which gold and silver dufit 
are planted or applied and the entire surface 
is again coated with lacquer. After the 
lacquer is completely dried, the designs are 
polished with charcoal, afler which finish¬ 
ing polish is done with oil and polish pow¬ 
der. This method was invented in the 
Kara Period. 
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Hira iwakit TbU is proistsii of 

pi^atin? gold and silver du^t an designsT 
on which lacquer Ja coated, and after the 
gold and silver had firmly been adhered It 
is polished wdth charcoal and later finished 
with polish powden There is ako another 
process in which no polishing is done. 
Hifa~mukir was originated in the Kamakura 
Period* 

Taka-makie. This Is the raetbod of ap- 
plying on a low relief, produced 

by coatinfs of lacquer or with a mixture 
of raw lacquer and polish powder called 
so6i- This process of using is called 
safii-CTiyc inakie* was first em¬ 

ployed in the Kamakura Period and aa&i- 
aff€ tiJ^ka^mcki^ developed in the Muromachl 
Period* 

SHightaUtaKidashUmakie. This is the 
combination of and 

7 i\aki^. For instance, in landscape scenery 
the mountains are raised in relief by taka- 
and the rivers are of 
both of W'hich are polished^ 

SuDiie-togIkiri-inakre, This la the pro^ 
cess of coating powdered silver and char¬ 
coal mixed in lacquer in different qualities 
on gold, HLiver or tin background, and 
polished, 

Makle-fun. Powder used in can 

be classed into the following; gold, silver, 
tin, copper, a/iituiV/ii tor quarter powdery 
biass. And load. There are two kinds of 
gold powder, namely yaki-kin and kabati or 
blue gold. Blue gold has silver In iu which 
makes it appear blue. 

Powdered materials for wakU are made 
In the following manner; 

Ya^turi-fum Gold and silver are filed 
and the filings are used as they are. AfoitiV 
of the time before the KatTuikura Period 
all used such filings^ 

HlraiiieTuTi* Filing^i are evenly placed 
on a copper plate, and over these are laid 
three or four iron ueedlos of about three 
inches, which are pressed and rolled over 
the filings by means of an inch-thick flat¬ 
iron. The filings then become flat. These 
fiottened filings are then sieved and graded 
into different fineness. 

Nashiji-fun* This is the further flat¬ 
tening of hirawe^fnn materials. 


Maru-fun. Such materials as nashM)i- 
fun are placed on the file and lightly round¬ 
ed by means of a hammer of about 1*4 

inches square with a rounded-surfacft, 
grooved like the Ble. The resulting round¬ 
ed material is called »iorii-/M« or round 
pK)<vder or duat. 

tlira-fun. The ilnely powdereiJ materi¬ 
al is still further powdered. 

lieshi-fun. Gold foil ia soaked in liquid 
glue. After it is dried, it ia powdered, by 
fingers. After the Meiji Era it is made 
by machinery. 

Jimakl. In this method gold or silver 
dust is scattered in places other than the 
designs, as in background. 

Chiriit This ia also known as keijin. 
Filings are scattered over surface and then 
they are polished out. This method w'as 
chiefiy used in the Heian Period. 

Ikakeji. Gold dust is secretly applied 
as the background. This name originated 
in the Heian Period, but today it is known 
as kinji or kindamijL 

Hiraueji. Hfnimrji-ftti* (flUngfit are 
applied and coated with lacquer after which 
they are polished out. This method W'as 
practised aflef the Kamakura Period. 
Gaually Airatue-fun is planted from a tube 
container, but when individual filing is 
planted it is called otiAiVami-. 

Nasbiji, iV(tfhiji-/Mn is applied, then 
lacquer is coated over it and polished, with¬ 
out impairing Ordinarily 

nosAiji is employed as background, but 
w'ben it ia employed in designs to produce 
better effect, it is called t-nasbiji- This 
method developed in the Momoyama Period. 

Vruahi-e. Colors of red. yellow and 
green are mixed in transparent lacquer, 
with which designs are painted. This is 
knowm as Htrunhi-e, or lacquer painting. 
The colors were confined to these three until 
the Meiji Era, but since through the dis¬ 
covery of bismuth chloride all kinds of 
colors are being produced today. I/rasAi-<! 
developed noticeably in the Uan Dynasty 
of China, but in Japan it came into great 
use after the Momoyama Period- 

Mil suda-e, This is oil painting with 
letharge or lead oxide. Peri Ha oU is mixed 
with lead oxide and pigments, and designs 
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sre pamttHi. Thareane ppecimena of 
dn-e ainofig the ti-easufes of Shu^dm Be^ 
posiitor}' ftt Nam, but thay are not authentic. 
The method popularly employed jd Japan 
was fimt imported from China in the Muro- 
machi Period. 

Hyomon. In China it is called 
Thin flheet^i of yold and silver are cut into 
designs, and they nre paated on the lactiuer 
surface on which lacquer Is appUed again, 
then polished with charcoal or acraped ofT 
by means of knife edge. This methEKl wajs 
imported from the T'ang Dynasty of China 
in the Nara Period. It developed after the 
Heiaii Period, After the Muronuichi Peri¬ 
od the technique changed somewhat and ia 
sometimes railed Are.iMpar. 

Kirikane. Thin sheets of gold or silver 
is cut to piecea of about cme-tenth of an 
inch and worked in together with makie. 
This technique %vfls Elereloped after the 
Kamakura Period* 

Itqden. This is nacre inlaid. Bhell 
pieces are cut into designs or placed in 
desigTis on ba,sd^ material and lacquer is 
apptiech which is then polished by charcoal 
or scrapeti off with knife* This inlaid work 
was first introduced into Japan in the Nara 
Period from China of the T^ang Dynaaty. 
At first red iiandalwood was ujsed. After 
the Heian Period it was employed together 
with aiotq'r. In the Kamakura Period ita 
technique reached ita height. In the Muro- 
machi Period a new technique waif introduc¬ 
ed Into Japan from €bma> and in the Moines 
yama Period another methml was aLiso 
introduced from Korea. After the Muro- 
machl Period radtn w^as also knoiivn a? aogai 
(blue ah ell J. 

Tsuiuhu. Layers of red lacquer coat¬ 
ings are applied, aud then dei^igoa are cuL 
If the lacquer I;? black it is called 
Tn China it Is knewn as ihikko and 
chikkoku. There is another variation of 
this method, in which red and green lac¬ 
quer ccatinga are iipptled alternately. 
After they are dried (lowers are engraved 
on red lacquer nod leaves on the green lac* 
quer, and this technique ia called ki^knrtjif^ 
technique lloarished tn 
China during the Sung Dynasty, but In 


Japan it came into use in the Muromachi 
Period from the Ming Dynaety of Cbina^ 

KamakuTfiborj. This the imitation of 
tfuishu on wood. After engraving designs 
on wood, rod green lacquer is coated* 
It was originated in the Kamakura Period, 
hence the name. It llourinhed in the Muro^ 
nmchi Period and thereafter. There are 
also similar lacquerwaret painBly Od<fwarix- 
borL j^cAwenbort, Yoshin^hf^ri and the llke^ 
but they only repreaent the iDcaUtie;^ where 
they are produced. 

Chinkln* Literally it In sunken golcL 
Hairline engravings are done on lacquered 
surface into which gold foils and dust are 
sunken with lacquer. In China It Is known 
as Aokin. It flourished in the Sung Dyna^ 
ly, end Introduced Into Japan in the Muro- 
machi Period* The most famous of this 
chinkin ware today is that of tVajima of 
tshikawa Prefecture* 

Zoitsel This Is known in China as 
sdsaL Des^igtis are outlined by Tueans of 
cAiitAu'n, and the inside is coated with eolnr- 
ed lacquer or sometimes danlgns are en¬ 
graved and fUled with colored lacquer, after 
which it is polished. 

KintniinurL This is the speciality of 
Thailand and Burma. The native? of thcfse 
countries have a tuatom of chewing betel- 
nut with a kind of popper leaves^ and lime, 
all of which are kept in a wooden box* 
Unished in color Lacquer. These ware w-erc 
imported Into Japan during the Edo Peri¬ 
od and cherished by the tea ceremony 
dilettantes. The santiki-nuri of Kagawa 
Prefecture today is bclle\'ed to be one of 
it^ offsprings. 

Lacqtiertcare of Different LocalU 
tien 

Tsugarunuii* In the Genroku Era, 
i l2th. cen. I a kicquerware artisan called 
Ikeda Geiitarb, a retainer of the Lord Tan- 
garu of Wakasa, is said to have invented 
this unique ware. Several kinds of color 
lacquer are coated unevently and then po¬ 
lished* This fityle of kcquerw^are Is still 
produced today. 

Jubujf-wan* This is large-sl^c howl, 
with black lacquer coated outride and red 
inside, and designs made in gold foil and 
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color lacquer. OrigitinJIy ware 
m^ide for the Tendaiji Temple near Kita- 
fakuoka in Iwate Prefectuire. 

Aizunuri. This wus originated during 
tbt Tensho Eni. aOth rem > under the en¬ 
couragement of the Lord of Aim, present 
Fukuahima Prefwture. centering nround 
the citj' of Aizu-WakaitLatsu. Its dlsUn- 
feature U the makte made chiefly of 
powdered gold foil 

JuhanamnlLk^ In the Keicho Bra dith 
a lacquer artiKim called Jigoemon of 
Johann, present Toyama Prefeeturet is »^d 
to have teamed the art of palntinfl 

from a Chineae in Nagasaki* H& applied 
this art to lacquerware. The diatiuguislied 
features of thia lacquefware are its Ttfhite- 
ness and fedite coloring* 

Wnjima-nuri* In the 6ei Era (Sth ten.) 
Priest Ichizen ia said to have brought a 
lacquerware artisan to the Jurenji Temple 
at Wajima^ present lahikawa Prefecture* to 
make utensils for the temple use- W&jima 
is noted for its specially high quaJity of 
iiKoJtn, which gives firmne&s to the wure* 
For decorative purpoaes ehinkiT^ le used. 

Kaga-makie* The Lord of Kaga, Maeda- 
Toahitsnne invited the famous lacquerware 
artisan [gara^hi Ddho from Kyoto to hia 
feudal city of Kanazawa to introduce the 
art qf uiaJfTC. It is marked by the refine 
delicateneaH of the makie. 

Wakasamuri. In the Manji Era (11th 
cm.) a methiKl invented in which 

several kinds of [acquer colors with egg 
shells and gold and sliver foils were employ¬ 
ed in making designs. This method pleased 
the feudal lord^ who gave the name of tFalt'a- 
sanurt. The ware is still produced to this 
day. 

Kuwana-boru This is the name given to 
s mund tray coated with black lacquerj 
whose surface is designed with turnip in 
tin dust coated with green lacquer in low 
reliefH sometimes In red Lacquer. The feu“ 
dal lord of Kuwana» MataudaLra Rakuo is 
said to have specially favored the making 
of this kind of ware. This is still the 
special product of this locality, present Mie 
Prefecture. 

Kur4i«^shlkkL This is the special prod¬ 
uct of the town of Kuroe In Wakayama 
Prefecture* It ia said to have originated 


in the Kan-ei Era. i 12th cem) The ware 
is made of high grade lacquer and wood. It 
la still being produced to this day* It Is 
popular for its low price. 

Negoro-nurL It la said that in the 
Sho6 Era^ OTth ceti.j a priest from the 
Temple of m. Koyn went to a province of 
present Wakaj^amii Prefecture to establiah 
the Negorodera Temple, Be trsade utensila 
for the temple* which he coated first with 
black lacquer then red over it* Since his 
technic w*as stlD primitive* in the course of 
time the overcoaled red lacquer began to 
crack to give way to the black underneath, 
giving a pleasing effect. In later years 
black spots w'ere purposely planted in red 
background to give color to the ware. 

Yagumo-nuri* About ISS^^ a lacquer 
artisan called Sakata Heiichi of Matsue, 
Shimane Prefecture, invented a method In 
which he drew cutlinea In tin dust and in- 
aerted color lacquer, over which transparent 
lacquer was coated* then given finisMng 
polish* 

Ikkokusai-nurL Thia is made in Hiro- 
ahicim* It is also known as Uui^hit^- 
inkaitwricM It was invented by lOnjo Ikko- 
kusai ni in the Meiji Era. This is the 
combination of ttuiahu and t$iiik4fku engrav¬ 
ing with ^takie. 

Zukoku-nari. ThiH was first started by 
Tamnkaji Zokoku in the Kanaei Era (13th 
cen-j in Sanuki provincet pre?sent Kagawa 
Prefecture* He ia aaid to have incorporat¬ 
ed the technique of son^ti of China and 
kinma-nuti of ThaiLaud. This ware la still 
produced to this day. 

Dyeing and Weaimg 

Dyeing. 

KdfercAf—This la tied dyeing. In the 
very olden days it w'aa called jpaAnffl- and 
fabrics were dyed in patterna* Thia ia said 
to be the oldest method in dyeing, 

A'l/ditrcAi—This ia the so-called lammed 
dyeing- The fabric is folded and clamped 
between two boards, whiiih are perforated 
with desigos. The dye is poured into the 
perforated openings. At present it is known 
as Ifflji/frc-MiMr, and for the moat part the 
perforated doings on both boards ore 
idcnticaL 
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R6ktrhi — Thi^ is of 

batik. Wax is used as the pesistaot in 
dypjni;. 

The above three inethcHi& of dyeintr are 
the representative dyeing methods of the 
Nara Period. 

Snriiomi —This is also kncrwTi hs aurre. 
This Is a kind of stencil dyeing. The dye 
ia applied to the perforated stendl over 
which the fabric is placed and stroked and 
pressed to acquire the design. The refer' 
ente of shinobvmQjixHri in the 
is said to be the most primitive method of 
this kind. 

rs4i/rtraljafi^^—This is the method of 
producing large tied dyed deainga with 
shAdiog nnd other patterns in black by 
bruabt which was in vogue after the middle 
of the Miijnomaehi Period into Momoyama 
Period. The origin of this name is not 
known. 

0ftojfa^<jm^=This ia the monMolor In- 
digo or tea-cobr on tulabfra silk by means 
of n&rh^me (starch dyeingl meihcNd. This 
was ongiiiated in the Kane] Em by Chaya- 
Sdri, hence the name of c^mya. 

y^tfizome —This Is also called froiwo- 
This is another branch of the 
norwoine method* It ia the multi-culor dye¬ 
ing of elaborate graphic designs. It revelu- 
tkni^ dyeing in the Edo Period^ and 
flourished after the middle of the period 
It is said to have been Driglnated by a 
priest, Miyainki Yiizenp but it is not au¬ 
thentic. 

This is one of the stencU 
dyeing types, producing a seiies of small 
patterns, mostly flor&I. by repeating the 
same stencil. The samurai class in the Edo 
Period use this fabric In their formal dres¬ 
ses* This type of dyeing flourished in Edo, 
as compared with yiizeiuoitir in Kyoto. 

So™n—This in wax-resisting dyeing, 
alio called batik. The principal center of 
this kind of dyeing is Java and ScFtitheoat 
Asia, where such wax is produced During 
the Momoyatnfl Period foreign traders 
brought such material into Japan. It is 
also known an sAamiiroJOwio, 
and 

Weaving, 

S-hhtki —^Thifi is brocade. Colored 

threads and gold nnd silver threads are usei! 


to weave the moat gorgeous typo of fabrlc- 
This Is tiipestry bro¬ 
cade. similar to the Gobelin weavo of 
France, The weft and warp threads an? 
woven only w'hen d^ired designs are 
quired. In so doing thin mesh is produced 
betvreen the different colors. This thin 
mesh is said to be the distinguished feature 
of this tapestry weaving. In China it is 
known oe kakmhi, 

Shokit^ei —This is practically the some os 
that of fsuzun in the method of Avenvlug^ 
but it does not produce any thin mesht the 
weft and warp threadEi are woven all the 
way over the fabric. The only example of 
this type is seen in one of the trensufes of 
the ShDa5iti Repoaitorj', called juhi&hnku- 
s/iicAil’o-^fcea* 

—This is the kind of brocade 
only produced by warp threads. It was in 
vogue during the A&uka and Nara periods. 
The brocade known oh sAo^^Jtdi^in of the 
olden days belongs to this type of weaving. 

—-This is the brocade pro* 
duced only by the weft threads, in contrast 
to the taU-^nhMki* All brocades in the 
laiet* yeura were woven in this fashion* 
Kanmri—Literally it means Chinese 
weave. This is aometimes called icafa- 
(cotton brocade ^ because the 
designs woven are net pressed from under¬ 
neath but are accumulated like cotton yam. 
Various kinds of colored threads and gold 
and silver threads are freely used to produce 
lavi^th designs of flowers, birds and animals. 
It IS believed to have been the imitation 
of the Chinese 9h&kkok(n incorporated by 
a nii^htiin fabric artiEiaa^ Tawaraya by 
namot In the Koicho Era. 

^^oMd^zTt—Gold and silver threads are 
not used in this type of weaving. Only 
colored threads are used in weaving con¬ 
tinuous octagonal designs. In inter year^i 
It became similar to kuraorL 

Kiiiruu—This is gold brocade. Gold foU 
Is pasted on paper and cut to make threada 
with which designs arc woven. Toward the 
end of the Heian Period Japanese priests 
brought back such fabric from China and 
later in the Teiishd Era Chinese artisans 
from Idling Dynasty of Cina came to teach 
such weaving In this country. After that 
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it WAS |»roduced in large quantity at 
jin. Kyoto. Since the production at Nialii* 
jia tisd become aufflciently SRtisfactoryt 
import from China yeas stopped in the Ten- 
wa Era (1681-1663 V, If silver threads are 
used it la called ffttraii. 

Econialxtifi—Since the Chinese made 
brocade came Into Japan by way of Ew 
(northern Japani this name was given. 
The distinguished feature of the weaving 
is the Chinese designs on shiisn or satin. 

AUtiita —^The bask weaving ia done Hat 
and designs are woven w*ith weft til reads 
pressed by the warp threads. In the «oh 
robes ataaita means male robe and Arara- 
on means female. 

Braid (^for«)—This is the fabric pro* 
duced in Mongol, in northern India. De¬ 
signs are made by gold and silver threads 
twisted on aatin and other colored threads 
by the weft threads and pressed by the 
warp thr^adf). 

—XhSa is twill weave. Ordinarily 
the raised dJagonal lines predominatins the 
fiurface of the fabric la called Fabric 

w'ith deaiffna made by these raised diag'oiial 
threads is altio called ni/a. Very hi^b 
quality of o-ya ws^i produced in the Nar^ 
Period. 

Sh^A9u —This Ie EatLo weave. The s^ur- 
face of the fabric ia predominajitly of the 
weft threadia or warp threads^ with glneay 
appearance. It was first introduced into 
this country in the Tensho Era 
by a Xiahijiii artisan, imitatiiiff that of 
Mins: fabric of Chtna. 

Douau —This ia akin to Dcsi^s 

are made by twill weaving by Tneans of weft 
threads, la the Tensho Era a Chinese 
from the Ming Dynasty Is saJd to hiive 
taught Japanese artisan at Sakai. 

Ra —This is silk it ie sometimes 

called mu mono or thin materiaL It la 
transparent with the twisted weft threads 
intricalely woven. This is said to have 
oriirinated in the Han Dynasty in Chino, 
but in Japan ft came into foahion in the 
A«uka and Nara periods. Later it died 
out 

KiitJfAa—Gold threads are woven into liAa 
or fo, both of which are silk frauze. This 
type of weaving is i^id to have been in¬ 
troduced to Sakai by a Chinese In the Gen- 


HR Era (1615-162JJ>, In contract to tbe 
Chinese fabric, the one made at Takeyacho 
in Kj’oto ia called JafceiKwfto- 
jjaftfy—ju general it fa atriped pattern 
fabric- It is aatd to have originated in 
Southeast Aaian areaa. 

inkifi—Gold foil ia pasted on cloth by 
means of lacquer or glue to produce designs. 
This technic came to Japan from Sung 
Dynasty of China in the Kamakura Period, 
.llribafsRgfrc—LiterttJly it raeana pieces 
of famous things. This ia the gGnerat 
name given to masterpieces of remaining 
fabric of different makes of various ages. 
These are usually made into containers of 
small articles by tea ceremony dilettantes. 
Textile fobrica of different localities, 

Kaiki —^This is plain silk fabric, ftnlsh^ 
ofter being moistened and pressed. It is 
produced in the province of Khi, present 
Yamana-^hi Prefectuie, in the ideality called 
Gunnai. Therefore, It Is also known aa 
pannaiari, ptinnoiaftfraa and the like. Its 
production prospered from the Kambun Era 
(1661-16T21. 

YiUtifaHfflMpi—This is produced in Yuki, 
Ibaraki Prefecture. It is hand woven with 
threads hand spun from floss-silk. It had 
been called as such from the Keicho Era 
i;i5B6-l611>. 

This silk fabric is pro¬ 
duced in the flshima Island, south of Kago¬ 
shima. in southern Japan. It is patterned, 
soft, hard to wrinkle, and biist known for 
its dark brown coloring. Its origin is not 
knotvn, but it was an accomplished product 
In the middle of the Edo Period. 

ffoeAf/d/ioiB—As the name sugg eats this 
ia the product of Hachijojinui Islands, 
«Kith of Tokyo- It is patterned. It in 
woven with silk from wild silkworm- It 
is made in black, brown and yellow, and 
is noted for its dyeing. This wa.a the of¬ 
ficially designated fabric of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate in the Edo Period. Us yellow* 
silk had once led Edo in faahton- 

/»«ofe»-n!e«c>i—It was known as fwtimri 
in olden daye. U is made of threads spun 
from floss-silk, and U noted for the aimple 
but qniet taatc in dyeing. It became 
famous in the Banka Era (1804-1617}. 

ffekipocAi/iwti'—This is also known as 
ojipetrekijimit named efter the town where 
it ia produced. It ia famous for the hand 
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^pun warp threads, dating as far back as 
the Kyoho Era (1I#01-180S ^ 

5afitttffja-pcwsHr#—It is also known as 
f^o-i^aatinV Ita principal production Is 
centered around the city of Matupyaim In 
Ehime Prefecture. This is cotton fabric in 
patterns of various It datca hack 

to the Buimei Era i lSlS-1820), 

Kurmne-ffosuri —This is cotton fabric. 
Both the weft and warp threads are tied 
dyed in indian and woven to produce pat¬ 
terns of desired sizes. It is noted for its 
durability and dyeing^. A woman named 
InouG Den of Kurumen Fiikooka Prefecture, 
is said to have invented this method in 
the Kansel Era, 

,Vn™ 2 araaA*—The fiber ei the stem of 
Aora^iinffti (china grass), hcmp'like pkntp 
and fabric made of these fibers were bleach¬ 
ed in Xara and vicinity for sale in the 
Keicho Era tilth cen*K In Uter year$ tt 
was bought by the Tokugawa ShogunatOi 
and became famous. 

Metalworks 

Gold 

There fire following gold alloys: 

AoAnn—Thu is contnined from 20 to ^0 
per cant silver, and the rest gold. 

Shiktn —This Is dark purpiUh* like the 
egg-plant* with 85 per cent copper* t5 par 
cent gold and a v^vy small quantity silver. 

—This U a mixture of Tiiffifro- 
7ncdJ and gold, with less than 10 per cent 
gold to copper, 

Rogin —This has three parts of copper 
and one parts of silver^ therefore it U hUo 
known as ghibiniM (or one in four). It 
is rather greyUh white in color. 

Copper 

Thifl U mainly mixed with other metals, 
mostly tin to form alloys. The color and 
name differ according to the proportion 
they are mixed. 

Seidg —For the moat part it is nine 
pfiris copper and one part tin, hut a very 
amall purtion of zinc, lead, and other metals 
are mixed. It U generally used in metal¬ 
works* 


ifnAiid^Thls contains from 25 to 30 per 
cent tin* Its quality is high and w'tilte in 
color. It W'as used In making mirrom. 

—ThU contains less ihan 10 per cent 
tltip and more zinc and lead, resulting in 
low quality alloy* It is yellowish In color. 

SoK'flri—This is pipety per cent copper* 
0 per cent tin, and the rest m silver and 
other melfils. Tbi^ U also known as 
do* meaning sounding copper, reflecting 
the aonorous quality of the metal when 
sounded* 

Xigur^m^do —A small amount of pewter 
is added to copper. It la also known as 
yarmtifune. 

SnftQku —In the Sentoku Era (1428 A. 
D.i of Ming Dynasty of China a large 
quantity of copper article were cast 
The copper used tii these articles were call¬ 
ed It is yeUowiih in color, 

—This is antimony extracted 
from copper ore. It has a larice amount of 
arjienic. It is mixed with copper to acquire 
fi greyish black color. It is also used in 
alloys to aid melting. 

ShinvhH —^Thia la an alloy of copper and 
rinc* The color differs according to the 
propcrtlDn of the metals, and Its u»e also 
differs accordihglyi If the proportion of 
zinc exceeds more than 50 per cent, the 
alloy becomes weak and brittle. 

Chakin —This is Casting. T^felted metal 
is caat into moulds. Mtgata (matrix) and 
nakggata (core) are used in making hoHcw 
vessela. 

SCtgafa — fianijiru^ which la the liquid 
mixture of clay and w'aNr, is mixed with 
sand to form the mould. De^iigiis are 
made on the Inside of the mega;ta (nistrlx) 
and molten metal is poured into the space 
between the matrix and the core. 

HoffQta —ThiB is wax model. Bee wax Is 
used to make the original mouldH over which 
is covered the mixture of earth and hani- 
jiru 1 liquid clay)* When It becomcB dry* 
the wax is melted by means of eharcoaJ 
fire* leaving the clay mould Since the 
original mould can be made by wax* very 
Intricate and delicate designs can be 
Bcquired 

—^This is a mould made of sand 
for production of such simple itemJi 
like coins and mirFors*. Models are posted 
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over With liquid then heated nnd 

broken into hnlvisa. Hollow arliclea requlr- 
ing core cnn not be ntado by this methoiL 
Komcffotn—Fine 'earth is mi^ed with 
paper, to strengthen the adhesiveBCSs, and 
1hi« miirture ia parted on the original 
object When It ia dried it i» broken and 
used as a moulds 

/puri—Thia is one method of casting, as 
for making large statue casting bit by bit 
from the bottom to the top .This method 
had been used for making nil the gigantic 
Buddhas now remaining in Japan from 
olden days. 

jop;,ii_Tbis is casting out. The de^ 
signs made on the inside of the wtejafo 
imatriiti come out in relief on the outside 
of the caated articles. 

Chditin—This Is the term applied to the 
method of engraving designs on metal by 
means of a burin. 

h>5ori—Literally it means hairline en¬ 
graving. Fine hair-like lines are cut into 
the objects fonning designs by menna of a 
burin. 

Keribori—This is unlike ketoK, in that 
the lines are not contlouous. The lin^ 
appear in a series of wedge-shaped dots by 
means of a wedge-shaped burin. 

Slmhiaibori—^This is the so-called quasi- 
relief carving. Besigoa like paintings are 
engraved in a relief on metal plate^ with¬ 
out touching the ground, but engraving the 
surroundings, 

ffatakiribori—^This means one-way-cut 
engraving. In thla method, the designs arc 
outlined in lines obliquely engraved by 
burin, reiiulting In vertical cut on one side 
and slanting on the other. 

SwA’oafcibort—This is openwork. There 
are two kinds; one is the perforation of the 
designs and the other is the ground per¬ 
foration. 

iVamiko—This la the designs on metal- 
ivoi-ks resembling fish-roe, like itiuumerablc 
tiny bubbles. 

Zdpiin—^Thla Is the meibod of inlaying 
one metal in another. 

ftocopan—^Tbia is aUa called Anripane- 
zHtfaM. Thread-like mcUl pieces are inlaid 
in the other metal. 


ffintJiigan—This is flat inlay. The in¬ 
laid metal Is embedded flat with the base, 
.VKiiomrxogflii—^Thift is fabric-mark inlay. 
The surface Is marked like fabric mesh 
with a burin vertically and horiion^y, and 
the other metai is inlaid in deaigns. 

SiicmnBxdgan—In this method the inlaid 
metal is raised as in relief. 

KiriAttinsroyaa—The thin sheet of base 
is perforated and in its place another metal 
is Riled in. 

Aaga^dgaa—In the early part of Edo 
Period itotogan and Airvrogan methods 
were brought to Kaga province, present 
Ishikawa Prefecture, and they developed 
with sjyecial provincial color in this locality. 

roA-m—Gold is melted in quick-allyer to 
form Ml amalgam. This ainalgam is ap¬ 
plied to copper or alloys of copper, which 
is later heated over fire and glided. 

JffnAwe—This is to paste gold foil to 
other metallic surface. 

Iroe —^Low-temperature wax igakit^ttk*- 
rol is employed to paste engraved thin 
sheet of gold or silver on the surface of 
another object, and finished over fire. 

TanltiW“Tbis is also known as koA/wio- 
no. This is the beating method. The 
metal is beaten or hammered to the desired 
shape and form, flat or cubical. When it 
is beaten to cubical forms, it is called **m- 

chioko$}fi. 

Mbiror 

Mirrors in the Western countciefl were 
n iadtt of glass. In the Occident they were 
made of copper. The first of these copper 
mirrors appeared two or three centuri^ 
B.C. 

A'ftuAgd—This is the name given to those 
mirrors of the Hang OyTiasty days of 
China. It is round and made of nickel, 
Designs for the most part are of goda and 
birds of auspicious nature, !n Japan imi¬ 
tations of these olden mirrors have been 
excavated from old tombs, 

—^This ia the name given to those 
mirrors of T’ang Dynasty of China. There 
arc several different shapes and designs. 
The Japanese mirrors of the Kara Period 
wore of this type. 
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—This <rf mlrrora were made 

from the middle of the Heian Period* The 
defiigna became dbtLncUy Japadese. Nat a* 
ral herbs, dowerSp butter Hi ea, insects^ birds 
and the like seemed to haw been the 
favorite designs. 

Chanoijti-gama 

This is the kettle iiseij in tea ceremony. 

It is made of cast iron* Its manufacture 
bee^zi toward the end of the Kamakura 
Period. However, kettJea of better quality 
were produced durldg the Muromachl Peri¬ 
od. The Ashiya kettle and Tetamyd kettle 
are oniony the better known products. 
DifTerent names are ^iven to the kettles ac¬ 
cording to make and ahapot as fl/iimiori, 
arorr, d&ik^fdo^ ^midada^ 
kitchi, shiritari, etc. 

—In the Muromachi Period 
the firSit of this famous kettJe waa produced 
in the region called Auhlya in preacnt Fuku- 
oka FreTccture The niirface of the kettle 
La amoolh. It ia best kncnvn for the ex¬ 
quisite dcalgiijs* 

Tewiwijftfopffflia'—ThU famous kettle was 
also started in the Muromachi Period at 
Sano-Temmyo, present Toehigi Prefecture, 
Jt ift noted for the quality of the iron, more 
than the designs. During the Momoyaina 
and the Edo periods, kettles were also pi^ 
duced In Edo, Kanazawa and Moriofca, 

Hamels 

Gpdyd—^This la the name given to the 
pendant decurative ham esses, which are 
made of copper, glided copper, and iron* 
These were made by means of eit graving 
and casting. And the designs were for the 
most part phoenix, drag¬ 

on, and the like. 

Ka^amiilti —This is a part of the bridle 
bit that separates the mouth on both sides. 
For the most part they arc round and 
square, which ure made of gilded copper, 
copper, irou, and gold plated iron. Designs 
are moatly cros^jwise, and others am of 
iHrtCd-A'tfraAruaa, dragons, and the like. 

17^11—^Thia h the gadget at the tallend. 
It rejNemblei a round tray placed flat at 
the taHend. It is mostly made of gilded 
copper* 


This is a kind of bell hung at 
the front of the horse, it la made of caat 
copper. Its shape is like ddtaku I'see fuL- 
lowing), and the design is simple, 

A"fis^rm>—This is one of the isersoiud 
omamenta of the Archaic Period^ excavated 
from old tombs. It is a specimen of armlet^ 
and is circular. 

DOtaku—ThU was originated in the Ya- 
yoi Period, but later died out. It is a kind 
of bell < literally copper bell) made of cast 
copper, it is cylindricah and at the top 
there is a helmet-like object with fina on 
both sides. There are various sires, from 
three or four inches to five feet. Designs 
are of different kinds; ke^ata^uki Uroused 
pattern) n/aAgo {kcNlrift), simple primi¬ 
tive drawings, and the like in relief* 

Mikkydhdgu 

Among the Buddhist sects the Shingon- 
Mikkyo has its aw^ ceremonial and ritual 
furnishings and decorative objects, which 
are unique of this religious branch. Some 
of the more difficult ones are as follom; 

—It is a bell sounded to givo 
pleasure to Buddhoa and other deities. It 
has a short handle at the top, designed 
with lotus flowera. It is made of gilded 
cast copper* 

Konifoban —This is a plate4ike article^, 
which b aaid to be employed to destroy the 
wordly passions and desires. It resetnblea 
an Indian weapon. The number of acisuors 
arc In odd numbers, une, three, flvet nine 
and the like. Some are of treasure-baH 
i^hupcp It is made of gilded copper. Many 
of them are decorated wHth lotus Rower 
designs. 

—^Thm is a stand or rest to 
put Annpofci-ffe and kongdsmu^ known as 
vajra dish. It hm lotus fiower decora- 
tioDs, and made of cast copper for the 
part. 

Rokkl —This is a set Of three bowls, on 
saucer, placed on both sides of the incenrie 
bumerp before the allar as one of the 
decorative accessories. Water ami artificial 
onmmeniH are placed in them for offering. 

Eimpo —This i.i an old weapon in India^ 
with which earthly worriefi and passiona 
are exercised. It reBemblea a %^ehicle wheel,. 
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and from the center eight apohe-like ro^ 
radiate through another outer ring. It » 
made of gilded cast copper* 

A'afaMrtift—Two three-pronged fork# are 
crlsBcrosaed. and four such forks represent 
the 12 causes a« taught in Buddhism. 
These are made of gold and silver. 

Bntmgn {BuddkM cerenwnUdand 
rituai ftirnishingB and decora^ 

tive objects) 

Tht follow'nff lire aome of the more Im- 
porum of the butsugui 
Shctkuji^Thi^ is « with a bell at 

the top, made of cast copfper* It is like a 
three-pfonged fork toward the £<jpp where 
a be riof!^ are attached* At the middle of 
the premg l& a stupa or a Buddhiat iiriage, 

_A cast copper baiidk is attached 

to a cast copper belj. It was in use iti the 
Kara Period. It 10 now used at the ceremi>- 
tty of the Nigfffautte, Todaiji Temple, Nara 
today. 

K^i —It is a gongfc an inatrumept of per¬ 
cussion in olden China. It was originally 
made of stone, but when it wa* made of 
copper, it came to be used In Buddhistic 
ritu£kls. In the middle there is a lotus 
flower design around which are peacock on 
boLh sides in reliefs It is made of cast cop¬ 
per. 

C7^ipoi»—This is also one of the percussion 
instruments in olden China. The Zen sect 
of Buddhism began to employ it. It ia 
round and has a cut on both sides. It is 
made of cast copper. 

is the tapestry hung with¬ 
in the £uddhu5t temple hall from the ceiling. 
Originally it w»aa fresh flower decoration, 
but In time it changed to metalworhs, wood, 
hide, and thrends. For the most pArt it 
waj! made of gilded copper. 

This is a flower haAkel-like vase* 
used to hold flow^ers in rituals. It is made 
of bamlxiD and also glided copper. 

MifOi —It is also known aa irta^fonofe. St 
was originally a stick bent at one end to 
scratch one^a baifk. Later it was used 
a formal accessory of Buddhist priests. 

This Is the general jiame 
given to lnceujie urtu candleiitand, flower 


vase and the like. This waa originated by 
the newly formed Buddhist sects during the 
Kamakura Period in order to simplify 
their rituals 

This is a container made of 
gilded copper* with designs of dragon, pea¬ 
cock, and riiupd. It was placed beside the 
priest in putting sutraa and Tiiaiiuj^cripts 

while preaching- 

Thi* w a box «ai<iuc of the 
Mikkyo sect of Buddhism, which l» iwod 
to store ceremonial papers of the juiuwoi- 
jfa,V«i fitual. incense, nnd the like. 

To {Pagoda) 

This is the tower or pagodJt 
which symbolises the five elements of earth, 
water, fire, wind, and sky* The shapes art’ 
from the bottom round, tnnagle, 

semicircle, and circle, which ere inscribed 
with their respective symbols. Some ere 
made of gilded copper. 

SAonid—This is the pagode-shsped re¬ 
liquary, in which the ash®* of the Buddha 
are enshrined. It is usually made of quarU 
and crystals. There are ell kinds of shapes. 

Hdkirdfntd—This is the pagoda to store 
the Aofcvfi/nddrowkgd sutre. On the four 
comers of the cylindrical tower, decorations 
are placed* It is mostly made of stone, 
but there ere some of gilded copper. 

.VwMffhdfd—ThI# U the pagoda which 
is supposed to enabrine the r^l ashes of 
the Buddha. 

ifofo—This is the pagoda to enahrine 
roAongorat. There is a round mound on 
the base, which is surmounted with u roof- 
llko covet and a pair of rings. Th^ is 
quite a number of this type of skoWfe or 
pagoda-shaped reliquary, 

A'ydeuejttt—This is a cylindrica Icontainer 
for Buddhist sutras* In the middle of the 
lleian Period it was used to bury sutras 
according to the custom of the time. It 
is made of copper and gilded copper. There 
lire others of beaten metnl* 

Aokebofeke-^riginally Shintv and Bud- 
dhist images were engraved on metal mir¬ 
rors and worshipped. In lime the practice 
transformed to paatlng images on circular 
metal plates, which were worshipped* 
These were called knkebotokc. 
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Dolls 

is wtKHl, engraved and 
heavily colored, and highly treated with 
{fold foils and the like. It is laslnly 
plica of human beings, and the height 
rarely eJit^eeda a foot- It was first made by 
Suminokuni Rydi* after hia retlrenient at 
the northern outskirt of KyotOi^ known as 
Saga. Hence the fuiirie of Saga wilh given 
to tbla type of dolls. 

EJA-ipo-rtmi3i^d--Stylish young menp geisha 
women and the like are the theines 
of this type of dolls. The bodlea are paint¬ 
ed white^ and are put on them. 

f;wrko-MiBpv^“The theme of this type of 
doU Is usually a child. There are two kinds 
of doUSp one is naked and other dothed. 
The former h usually made as a gift for 
auspicious purpose and is paired with other 
ausplciouft iteziuf like ^torkp turtle^ and 
treasurea. The latter is miiinLy made after 
nob personalities. Therefore It Is some¬ 
times called noh dolU. It is also koown 
$A skirakihu^ingy^^ because of the white¬ 
ness of its feature, and 


after thf shop w^bkh ^ells it It is dls^ 
tinguiahed from other types of dolb by its 
proportionately large head> 

Kam4Hningyo —Thk type of doll Is wwd- 
en. Kimono is pasted on the dolt It Is 
also known as kitn^komi-ningyi^. It was 
originated by a priest of the Kamo Shrine 
in Kyoto. 

Nant-ninguo —This is made in Nara and 
is also known as ittobori. It ia highly 
colored. The themes are noh dances and 
personal itiesK 

Fmhimi-ningMo —There is a large num¬ 
ber of clay dolls throughout Japan, but that 
of Fustdini, in Kyoto, ia bdieved to he the 
oldest Other day dolls which are famous 
in different parts of the country are 
TsutsuiHi-mneyo, Sagara-ninggo, and Hana- 
in northeastern Japan^ irnado- 
ninggo of Tokyo, iiFa^fa-niitp^d and Sngo- 
ninpgS of Kyushu. 

Miharu-^ningyd —The moat noted of the 
papier mach^ doUs in Japan la aaid to be 
that of the Miharu in Fukushima Prefec¬ 
ture^ The colors and forms are said to be 
partienlarly exquisite. 


Calligraphy 


11181017 

Calligraphy la a term used to designate 
the expression of ideographs in besutiftd 
forms to stimulate the aesthetic senaaticni 
of the reader. It has been highly admired 
in the Orient aince ancient times aa a tj^je 
of formative art- 

ideographs were Imported Into Japan 
from Chinn in the fifth and aixth centuriea. 
Conaeq neatly, the history of calligraphy In 
Japan is closely Interwoven with that of 
the Chinn continent^ and through the yea re, 
Japanese calligraphers were infiuenced by 
the changing forms of writings initiated 
by their Chinese counterparts. 

The Introduction of Chinese calligraphy 
Into Japan between the Tth and 10th ceatu- 
rics can be roughly divided into four stages, 
The first stage—This stage bej^na with the 
aevenlb century when the infiuence of the 


Sui form of calligraphy was moat strongly 
felt in Japan to the middle of the eighth 
century (the Nara Period In Japan; when 
the calligraphy forma of Wang Hai-ckih 
[307—which was tremendously popu¬ 
lar ill China during the T'ang Dynasty, 
were Imported into Japan. 

Wang's style was adopted in Japan by 
the celebrated cajLigraphers, Emperor Sho- 
mu iTDl—75©> and the Empress Kdmyo 
1701—7601* 

The famous culiigraphers of the early 
Helan Period (first part of the ninth centu- 
ty^ Snicho 1767^622Kflkal (773-SSo) 
and Emperor Saga (7S^42) were olso 
d I flolples of Wan g* The second s lage—Th Is 
stage extends from the ISth to the 15th 
centuries which correapfitid to the Kama- 
kara and Muromnchl periods in Japan^ 

Chinese calUgraphy came to Japan dar¬ 
ing this era in the wake of the introduction 
of the ^en iect of Huddhisin into this count- 
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ry. It WAS introduced both by tlie Chinese 
Zen priests who cutne to Japm find the 
jBp 4 in^e Zen priests who Tfiftlted Chiiui for 
advanced studies of Buddhiam. The third 
stage—This stage corresponds to the Edo 
Period ia Japan which he^an Ui the latter 
half of the ITth century and ended in the 
late 19 th centuo'* 

The Ming form of calligraphy tn China 
was introduced to Japan at the outset cff 
this period by the Zen priest Vin^yilao 
<1592-1673) and hi^ disclplesp 
Throughout thia era, the Ming. Sung 
and Yuan fomns of writings spread widely 
among Japaneiie intellectuals and caTne to 
be known as karaj^o* The fourth stage— 
In 1S50, an entirely new form of Chinese 
ealligTnphy was brought Into Japan by 
Yang ShoU’Ching (1839-1915). It w^as a 
style of writing that prevailed in North 
China from the fifth to the sixth centuries, 
but this was the first time that it was 
introduced into Japan. 

This style of writing was spread in Japan 
by Ku&akabc Meikaku (1B3S-1932) and 
Iwaya Ichiroku (ia34-1905> and becaine 
one of the foundations of contemporary eal^ 
ligrnphy in Japan. 

It was at the start of the lCM:h century, 
or Just after the end of the first fltago 
mentioned beforCp that Japanese efiJ- 
llgraphera formed a unique style of their 
own on the basis of the Chinese calligraphy 
repre»einted by Wang. 

0in>no-T5ffi (89&-986), Fuilwara-no- 
Sari (944-998) and Fujiwara-no-Koiei 
(972--X027} perfected a form of writ¬ 
ing that was elegant and uniquely Japanese 
though originated by Wang. 

The Japanese calligraphy style of this 
period Is called J4daiy§* Many capable cal¬ 
ligraphers appeared between this period and 
the 12th century and oahered in a golden 
era in the history of calligraphy in Japan. 

Eventually^ the Japaniij^ calligraphy 
deteriorated Into 4 prototype and aiifferod a 
stalemate until the middle of the 19th centu¬ 
ry. 

Around the time when n new‘ form of 
Chinese caUigraphy was Introduced into 
Japan by Yang Shou-ching, an attempt wna 
made to revive the Jodniyd style and inject 


some life into Japanese calligraphy, and the 
foundation was laid for the eaolutioii of 
contemporary calligraphy in Japan, 

The Japanese style of ii^llgraphy formed 
the main current <if cahigraphy in thin 
country from the early 10th century until 
the rise of the Karayo style of Chinese cal¬ 
ligraphy in ISBOh Since then, the trn- 
ditionaf Japanese current of cftlligraphy was 
practiced side by side with the Chinese 
style of calligraphy. 

One of the biggest events In the history 
of Japanese calligraphy was the birth of 
the unique tona- letters* 

The Chloese ideographs primarily convey 
epecllic meanings- And In borrowing such 
ideographs to e^pres^ sentences in Japa- 
nc^r R became necessary to use flOme 
ideographE for the sound and not the mefin- 
ing they express. As early aa the sixth 
century^ ChineKo ideographs were some- 
times used in the sense that frano letters 
are used today—to express auxiliaries, in- 
fljeetions and the like. 

The toMfl letters were created to avoid 
this discrepancy and also to adopt a simple 
style of wriUDg that could replace some of 
the complex Chinese ideographs- 

The A^una calligraphy assumed a moat 
beautiful form from the middle of the lOth 
cefitury to the 12th centuryr and continued 
to occupy a vitnlly importanl place in Japa¬ 
nese calligraphy until today. 

Writing pap^r 

Japanese calligraphy has been carved on 
atones and wood and Ifl aametime written 
on silk canvasa. But by far the largest 
portion ifi expressed on paper. 

Extremely beautiful paper was often used 
for calligraphy from the golden era of cnl- 
Ugraphy in the 10th century to the 12th 
century. Same of them wei'c imported 
from China, and others were patterned after 
the Chinese origintils. 

They xvere dyed Into myriad colors and 
featured beautiful designs of hutterilirs, 
birds and How'ers In gold and silver iMint. 
Some were made by pHtchiug logether twn 
difTerent kinds of writing paper. 
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Japanese culture of this period wils sesr- 
ed lo the taste of the nobility, and their 
extreme esUieticism wiw autonuticnil^ re- 
Itected In the popularity of faocy writriiff 
paper. 

Actually I aucK writing provided a 

much more harmotiiouH backdrop for the 
elegant Jodaiyd style of writing that was 
then the fad Uum suidp whito paper might 
have. 

L^ter, fancy writing paper faded out once 
but came back Into vogue again since the 
revival of the Jodalyo style of writing in 
the mid [lie of the IBth century. 

Since aiicieiit timesp Buddbism has been 
widely followed in Japan^ and hand eop^'ing 
of the sutras was a cemiiiQi] practice among 
the faithful. Relics of such copies provide 
valuable data for studying the history of 
Japanese calUgrapb>\ 

There were times when the copies were 
used merely as religious texts sad written 
in clear, legible handwriting. But with the 
commg of the fancy writing papers, the 
Buddhist followerB tried to outbeat each 
other by copying the siitras ou beautiful 
paper and In an elegant style of writing. 
Many such copies of the sutra has been 
handed down through posterity and are 
known today os SQ9hoku^k}f6 or ornament¬ 
al sutros. 

In addition to color and design, shapes 
and size give variety to writing papers. 
Some of the more commons ones used from 
olden time to the present are: 

Koishi or pocket paper are about 12 
lachee long and 16 Incbes wide. Moat 
kmahi is pkin white, but there are ven^ 
few' that are decorated. The fcuitAi la 


U£sed mainly for writing Cblnese and the 
Sl-syllsble waka verne. 
f. come in two sizes: T.& by 6,6 

inches and 7 by 6^2 inches. They are 
thick paper for writing Chinese and 
waka ve^ea and also for painting in 
Japanese style. White is used 

for pointing^ but decorated thikiMhi is 
often used for calligraphy. 

J. Tunzaku Is an oblong hard paper mea¬ 
suring 2 by lA Inchea and used for writ¬ 
ing waka and haiku verses. There are 
iioth white ones and decorated ones. 

4. or plain white fans come in 

many sixes. They are used for painting 
and flJso for writing Chinese and waka 
and haiku verses. 

Originally there were no rules governlug 
the size of the kaisAi As its Jnponeae name 
meaning pocket paper indicate^,, the poetic 
caUy IbcLUned used to produce any kind of 
paper they happened to have in their pockets 
and scribble impromptu poems on them, ft 
was from the middle of the 10th century 
that the size of the kdiiski was specified. 

The present aize of the iHansnifu was es* 
tabJished in the middle of the 16tb century- 
The itunsTuku before this period were small¬ 
er than the present ones. 

For admiring the calligraphy written on 
these forms of paper^i the kaijhi is usually 
mounted aa a kokeMo^o or scroll and hung 
over the fokonnitid, or alcove In the Japa* 
nose guest room. 

The Ahtki*hi and lanmku are elipped 
into hangers with four strings in the 
comers and hung on the walla. 

The semtaea is usually stripped off the 
fan bones, mounted, and hung on the iok<h- 
noma or walla. 
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Dance in Ancient Japan 


In ancient Japan, from the primitive 
daj-fi lo the 14th century when the iwjh 
drama wafl perfected, there esistcd fmr 
main categories of stage art or dance, i,e. 
the liagura, buffttkv, en-aen and the 
dengnku. 

Kagura 

The frapwra is a religious dance form 
native to ancient Japan. It was performed 
as a religious rite; and influenced by the 
continental hjfpultu dance which was trana- 
mittod to Japan in the ninth century, It 
came to tahe on a ceremoniouB nature under 
the patronage of the Imperial Court* This 
later spread to the populace, and today, 
hoth the early fcopura and the later court 
form still exist. The form used within the 
court is known as miViopHTO, while those 
perforroed at shrines outside the court ate 
called «ato>^£runi. 

The word hap mu i tself means iomf-no* 
Jturft or the seat of god; hence it meant 
riles which were centered around the pre¬ 
sence of the god. The principal dance with¬ 
in the kegtint was the rAitiifon-bKpd which 
was for the purpose of appea.^{ng the spirit 
of the demons, and was performed with 
much stamping of the feet on the ground. 
In the very early days, this was performed 
mainly by the miko or female mediums; 
but after the establlahinent of the Imperial 
Court, it became the custom for male priests 


of the Shinto order to carry out the per- 
foiinance, as it still la to this day. 

From the beginning of the ninth century, 
the dances gradually took on a set form, 
and in the 4th year of Chdho in the reign 
of Emperor Ichijo (10031 the mUasura, 
dances to be performed in ritea at the im¬ 
perial sanctuary were estahliahed; and 
music and dance were offered to the an¬ 
cestral goddess of the Imperial Family, A- 
Kmteraew-OmiJtond'. Since then, the dances 
became more and more ceremonioufl; and 
they have been transmitted to this day aa 
performances for the pnrpoae of blessing 
the fortune of the Imperial Family. 

In the procedure for this rite, aacred 
bonfires called nivtabi are lit In the garden 
before the altar of the god in the Otamti- 
dvn suite of the Imperial Palace. At night¬ 
fall, after the emperor has worshiped at 
the altar, the itfwjd (leader of the kagura 
rites) steps out into the yard together with 
a group of mote than ten musicians. Each 
takes his designated place, end the®, starl¬ 
ing with the nin/d, they all formally call 
out their respective duties in turni Then 
one at a time, the musicians try out the 
flute, hmiiiriki (flageolet) and the koto 
(Japanese harp) in turn, after which they 
perform together, and singers ere called in 
to perform the «o “tn o'" ^ong of 

the aacred fire. This ia followed by riic 
Aehime^sa, which is a performance for 
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the purpose of call!tig the god of the aea 
to attaodance. 

Next follows an in vocational dance to the 
necompanlinent of J^ofruro-uta (kaguni 
This ie called the toritn&no-uta^ 
and is a song In praise of certain charm 
Oblects or talismona held m the handa of 
the performers of the dance^ The Mknki 
r sacred tree branch) ^ mitcpur^ (sacred 
paper pendants)^ ;o (stick), sam (type of 
bamboo), ken (sword)p Ao^'o (halberd), 
himgo (dipper) and ia vine) were 

the nine object^s which were each praised 
in songs sung in turn one after another. 

The ni?f/D danced only for the songs of 
Sakaki and Sonn-komii, the rest being music 
only. I There is also another form of the 
torimmo-knoura which Is known as the 
kam-ganti kagura,) 

These performimces are followed by the 
»arhari, w^hich had more of the naturo of 
5itage entertainment* There are tw'o categor¬ 
ies of soibari. the ^aib$.ri and the fca* 
jntthari. These ore of a folk-song niiture* 
and are related to the early chanted songs 
known as scrtbnra^ 

Finally, there was the Akab&shi (morn¬ 
ing Stan song, the impHcatlon being that 
this song is for the purpose of sending off 
the god on his return to heaven at early 
dawn when the morning star is ahinlng. 
With this, the myatlc rited of the kagufii 
end. 

Bugaku 

The hugaku is still utiLlsied to this day 
at the Irn]>crlal Court as the odlcial dance 
form, and is a form which is baaed on 
dances tram^ifiitted to Japan from the vari¬ 
ous Asiatic coimtriefc about 1300 years ago 
and later adapted to nativ^e taste. The very 
early forms reached Japan by way of Silla 
in Korea about the middle of the 5th 
centun". later from Pakche (also In Korea) 
in the middle of the bth century, and from 
Koryn f Korea) in the 7th centur>\ In the 
20th year in the reign of Empress Suiko 
(6J2I, Mimashi of Fake he brpught the 
giguktt to Japan< This was a form of dance 
which had its origin la the Central Asiatic 
nations such as Tibet and India, and was 


transmitted tn Korea mid Japan by way of 
China, 

In the eighth centuryi from the Nara 
Period to the beginning of the Heifln Pe¬ 
riod* much intercourse existed between 
Japan and the T^ang Dynasty of China, one 
of the great civill^jiiioni! of that age. En¬ 
voys and atudenta crossed to the Continent, 
whfle on the other hand, many Chinese 
became naturailed in Japan. Through thia 
cultural intercourse, the biigakti, offieja] 
dance rites of the T^'ang court, came to be 
transmitted to Japan^ The torngaku danced 
of Southeast Asia were also iraDsmittedp 
and, in the year 73S the ringugaka was 
introduced to the country by Indian Brah- 
mao priests and by the priest Buttetmi of 
Rinm'ikQku fpreaent-day Annam). Among 
the danc>^ the Karj/dhiM, Rgo-6^ 

Ama, BatrOt Bata^ Kmju and othera stili 
form an important part in the current 
guku repertory, and are often performed^ 
being of a moat exotic and interesting 
nature. The hitg^tkN dances of Fohal 
I Manchurian were also transmitted to 
Japan. 

Of the many dances introduced into 
pan In this maimer^ the gigaJcu h to be 
seen to this day in the form of the eAi-sAi- 
mat or lion-dance performed among the 
populace; but the olher dances in the gt~ 
gaku repertory, together with the forego- 
ku, have been lost. 

In the ninth century, Emperor Saga and 
Emperor Niinmyo rearranged these many 
forms ns weil as haviog new music com- 
posedi and brought about many drastic 
changes, with which these court dances 
reached a new peak, and brought forth finch 
famed mujaidans as 6^tono Kiyokami and 
Owarl-nn-Hamanuahi. Subsequently^ with 
the decline in the power of the Imperial 
Court, and due to the restiv<! situation with¬ 
in the nation, the court dances gmdualiy 
declined^ and some came to be lost alto¬ 
gether. However, through ritea held at 
large templea and at the courts some were 
preserved, in the latter part of the iSib 
centurj' a trend toward their revival came 
into being, and they received the protection 
of the Bakufu government. After the 
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Meiji Hestoration. they continued to be pre¬ 
served in the ffagaku-r ^6 (Court Music 
Bureau) of the ImperiaJ Household^ where 
court tnusicians with a hereditary history 
of yeans of service in their respective 
posts, contliiue to preserve this art with 
it? great cultural aignificimee. 

The repertory was divided into 

two categories, with the rthfii 

of Kory Up Pokche and Stlla of Korea ) 
and Bokkai-galcu. (that of Bokkai, that is, 
Pohaii forming: the and those of 

VRTig and of India forming the Egho. They 
are also called respectively U*viai and So- 
wai. Almost without exceptioiir they are 
performed with infltrumeiits from the con- 
tin anand are without worda. Some were 
performed with maakSp some without. Of 
the mftiiks^ tiome were grotesque^ while 
Rome bore resemblance to those of early 
Greect^ 

Afl for the costumes of the daocerSp the3^ 
wore cloth headwear in the shape of a bird» 
called and wide^sleeved, loose- 

fitting Jip- This waa called the t3Une-&h&- 
while special coatumes used on the 
occasion of certain specified dances w^ere 
called bctsw-rAocoku^ The Sahd perform¬ 
ers wrore red^ while the Uhd per former a 
wore green, and these two groups appeared 
alternately on the stage to performe their 
dances. A dance is generally made up of 
onet tw^Op four or six performere, but in the 
old dayflp there were occasious when a great¬ 
er number appeared together* 

Dances in which the performer wore or 
held a sword were called buno-mai\ the 
others called A dance so which 

one or two performers moved actively about 
the fttage was railed AosAzri-iwai, This 
last is an exoDc dance making use of a 
grotesque mask, with the dancers wearing 
a blb-like cloth from their necks, esiled 
ru5-i6. 

The music accompaniment for the buga- 
ku dimees Is called gag^ku^ This gagahu 
la often performed independently from the 
dancea. It is made up of three parts* called 
/Op /fa, and some numbers are com¬ 

plete with all three parts^ while others have 


only 0 part. Among these, the longer 
uumbei:^ are called Tai^kgoktu TVsa 
;in-rdJtap and 

Maniurakti of the SaAdp and the K&ion^Of, 
5 AiP/o™o. Shiji&hotQku and TaMtnktt of 
the UhG are all Taikygkt*, As for the 
instruments, in the SahQ group* the wiiid- 
instruments dfcH (llute)i hichitiki (fla¬ 
geolet) and the sko (pan pipe), and the 
percussion instrumenta taiAro (drum), 
ko (brass drum) and son-uo-fsiifs Hint 
(Chinese lap-drums, of three kindfi s. were 
used. ’iVheu the music waj 3 performed in¬ 
dependently without the dance, then the 
hiwa (lute> and ad (harp) and other str¬ 
ing IncitrumentB were also added. At its 
height, it performed by a great gi^tip 
of these and other instruments, forming a 
musical group somev\rhat similar to the 
orchestra of the Western world. 

The hugakti dancers were performed on 
beautiful autdoor platforms of a height 
approximately three feet, and with a nine 
foot square stage space. The performance 
starts with the tmbu, which is a sword 
dimce, and ends with the which 

is just music without dance. Members of 
the samai and the tiTHai alternate through¬ 
out the programp wuth the pair of dances 
performed by the two sides being consid¬ 
ered aa an entity, referred to as Uugat^ 
Tnah Daacea nrhlch may be grouped to¬ 
gether in these pairs are more or less 
specified^ with the second dance by the 
14 taut group being called the Td^a, in other 
words^ the answering or return da nee in 
relation to the first dunce by the Snmah 
The samai dance iifi/d-o is generally com¬ 
bined with the answering dance A-e^ort by 
the umai group, the aamai performance of 
Gargdbin is followed by the umns dance 
jtof/id and jrmifsuirafcii ia faflowed by 
I'w^irofeu. 

These beautiful end elegant dances belong 
strictly to the Imperial Couii, so that public 
performance^ are held only on very special 
occasional The ftapaAjj may also be seen 
in the ceremonial dances held by the great 
shrines in the country, mch a^ Itsukuahinm 
Shrine ia Hiroshima, SkUenno-ji in Osaka, 
Meiji Shrine ia Tokyo, and the in 
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Nikko. How^vAfp thes« differ fllJfifbtly from 
tho»e of tbe ImpermL court. 

En-nen 

The eptBriainment prcgr^itis which were 
held varioua teitiplea during the 12th 
and iSth centuriea were a^ 

TcKiay* the flw^naii la n& longer pr&otiaed 
in the larger temples: but there arc certain 
temples in the proviacea which etUl retain 
vestiges of the old ep-uen programs. The 
fno^t representative atnciiig theac Is the 
rn-jim which is held at Motauji Temple in 
HiraUumii Iwate Prefecture* 

The fft-Hcn was generally performed by 
the booaes attached to the reapective tern- 
plea in the capacity of entertainment per- 
formerSp called and thi{;o~^hu. In 

temples where women were not allowed+ the 
rhtjy'o. that is, child pages, replaced women 
;n the performances. The en-nen prograin 
included all manner of stage entertainment, 
baaed originally on the buffakti. Some of 
these numbers were provided with elocuted 
portion^; while such dances as the itoiirori 
and afrirHhtf&ahi were performed by the 
Againn there was the furyti which 
wsks a a [tuple dramati!imtlon of legends and 
which formed the source of the later mru- 
if&ku dancea and the ao^i drama. The eit- 
wm perftamiaiice which is to be aeen to this 
day at Motsuji Temple In Hiralsumi a 
type of rustic noh, of which several num* 
bers are etill In existence. 

Dengaku 

Among the public entertainment forms 
stHI retained by certain temples and shrines 
there is the dewgnjfcn, which waa originated 
at the end of the tenth century and reached 
the height of Its popularity about the year 
10^6, the military regent H5j6 Takatokl 
being one of Its InHuential patrone. 

At aliout 1250 a form of musical dmma 
called ntfh came into being, and the den- 
ffitku. Influenced by this factor^ came to 
incorporate numbers called 

Around the yeur 1400, the dengaku 
performers vied with the sarugaku per¬ 
formers for popularity; but when the ruru- 


gaku replaced the denpoirti. in the favor of 
the Shagiiji (military’ regeutsl, dengaku 
decUned m influence, and many of ile num¬ 
bers came to he lost to posterity. Today ,1 
Vestiges of the den^oitti are to be found 
only in such limited cases as the perform* 
ancea at Kasuga Shrine m Nara, and in 
some shrines in Shizuoka Prefecture. 

Z>etfgaki 4 originated as a pastoral rituhl 
performed at the time of rice-tranaplanting, 
ua a prayer to the goebtp la this rituals the 
Of maidens who planted the rice 
seedlings, did their work to the accompani¬ 
ment of the music of flutes and drums, 
while at the same lime, the farmers marked 
time with bamboo whisks and danced and 
sang along the ridges of the paddies. This 
ritual came to be the object of gay sight¬ 
seeing; and gaining in popularity. It event¬ 
ually came to bo practiced in the cities m 
rltuab at various shrines* This attained 
such a wide popularity that Anally even the 
aristocrats came to join in the danobg- 

Later, the dengaku performances came to 
be performed by professional entertainers 
called de.ngaku~h6ahL The performances 
Incorporated many types of entertainment, 
such as (also called ^a^ana- 

which was a sort of juggling act 
using a ball and a sword, and the tuka-aM 
(also called iA$oJtnk which was a type of 
acrobatics. Dances were performed to the 
accompaniment of such ipatrumerits as the 
Sahara (bamboo sticks w^hkh were rubbed 
together to murk the beat), the deupu^l- 
(type of percussion instrument), 
the dobydaAi (caetiLfiet), fut (flute 1 and 
others. At some shrines, the head priest 
hintaelf sometimes took part In the den- 
gaku performances. 

A dance in which the performer wore a 
large rush hat end carried a large drum 
on his breast, or beat time with woeden 
caat^nets called was called the 

C/ivrMort-giicA} dance. Up to the time of 
World Wnr 11, this was still regularly 
performed at Oji. Today, a mere vestige 
of the dengaku la to be seen at the Sanja 
Shrine of Asakusa. In the Sanja version 
of the dengakUj the ahieki (lion*dacce) is 
Incorporated» this being an example of the 
so-called ehiihi-dengatu. Such perfonn^ 
ances are now rare in the larger cities. 
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Kabuki dance today 

Today, in postwar Japan, the ballet has 
seen »o much development, that there may 
be a general impreasioD that it has en¬ 
croached into the popularity of the Japa¬ 
nese dance, although there are no atatisttcs 
available to prove the point, there ia no 
doubt that the ballet la still far from ap¬ 
proaching the influence of the Japan esc 
dance, for the fascination of the Japa¬ 
nese dance is such that It cannot be lightly 
discarded. Its great sustaining power is 
the native tradition in which it has been 
bred and perfected. Although a new Japan 
may have been born, and although the ways 
of living among the people may have 
changed, the Japanese dance continues not 
only to hold its own, but to even de¬ 
velop further, sustained by the fact that 
it ia the sole form of dance which is native 
to Japan and which has a historic tradition 
of several hundreds of years. Hence, the 
great msjority of the Japanese native dance 
stands on this old tradition, and is a form 
of classic art. 

However, in spite of this classic tradition, 
there are also attempts among various 
groups to create a nitHlem form of Japanese 
dance, these new efforts being colled the 
sAin-bapd {new' dance). The is 

still ccmparativcly young, having been initi¬ 
ated about 1904. This was carried out 
mostly in experimental form by ambitious 
and progressive professinsl dancers, but did 
not become a coordinated movement strong 
enough to challenge the traditional dance. 
However, in the post-war years, the new 
trend has developed greatly, so that perhaps 
in the not too distant future. It may be 
able to establish itself more concretely. 
At any rate, the two forms, classic and new, 
exist side by aide today in Japan. 

The term *'clasaic'' as used in connection 
with the Japanese dance may be a little 
misleading. Actually it refers to the 


techniques of artistry employed rather thou 
the period of the creation of the dance 
Itself. Thus the classic dance lnclude.s 
number which are truly ciosaics in the 
original sense of the world, having been 
created in the 17th and Iflth centuries dur¬ 
ing the Edo Period, but there arc also in¬ 
cluded many creations of the Iflth snd 20th 
centurieB up to the present, which are in 
a claBSic style. Each of these numbers 
bears the stamp of the age In which it was 
created, having been aimed to please the 
audiences of thst respective age. 

Looking back at the origin of the so- 
called Japanese native dance, we can see 
that it was bom at approximately the same 
time as Anbukt, and also developed together 
with katrnkU often being regarded as a 
phase of the kabuki art. Thus, it is often 
called the kabuki dancer and ia to be dif¬ 
ferentiated from the provincial folk dances, 
being from the start a form of stage art. 
The kabuki dance developed in the cities, 
and then gradually spread to the provinces 
throughout the country. 

There are two factors which have helped 
to keep the traditional form of Jaiuineae 
dance alive to this day, one being the ka¬ 
buki, and the second being the unique 
Byatcm of feniofo. or the system of achoola 
headed by a hereditary master. Without 
this lemolQ system, it is doubtful whether 
the old classic forms would have survived 
to this day; in fact, perhaps the so-called 
Japanese dance itself might not have 
survived. Therefore, It may be said that 
the fact that the native dance of Japan 
is still to be seen in it» old form, is due 
almost entirely to the iemoto system. 

However, today the iemoto system ia 
viewed with much aakanco In some quarters, 
the main reason for the criticism being in 
the feudallstic nature of the system. Un- 
qucatlonably. a feudallstic nature surrounds 
the system, so that many of the progres¬ 
sive dance artists entertain constructive 
views concerning the desired status of the 
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Lemoto systeiTit more m line with mcKleTii 
life. In iome the leuio^n himself is 

the center of Hucb ft movement toward a 
new jEtyatem; and it may be aald that both 
the feiimfd and the lemoto ay^tem of today 
are In many ways freed to some eactent 
from the fmidalJam which tied it in former 
day ft. Ill fact, the iemoto system Is in some 
respects coming to be more in the naltire 
of a business enterprise. 

In former days, each school* centered 
around its iemoto maater, adhered strictly 
to a maintenance of the special forms of 
their Te.Hpcct[ve schools, so that the dif¬ 
ference between echools was more recog¬ 
nisable then than it is today* w'hcn it is 
difficult to toil one from another because of 
the wide similArity now pre^TilentH This 
may be Laid to the fact that the t>iiio£o 
is no longer the absolute authority that he 
ORcd to be, and also to the fact that more 
importance is attached not to the Individtia] 
characteristics of the respective dancers 
themselves. Another reason may be seen 
in the fact that there is much inter¬ 
course and interchange among the various 
schools nowT than was possible in the old 
daysw Formerly, it was genemlly forbid¬ 
den to study or imitate the dance of other 
schools^ or to parlici prate in programs with 
members of other ichoolsn 

The i'ritiofo system, as we have seen, is 
now on the decline, but paradoxically, the 
number of isniofo masters is on the in¬ 
crease. This may seem at first glance to 
be opposed to the current trend; but it 
series to show that the system still has 
a firm foothold* And it is due to the 
existence of this system that even today the 
lineage of the Japanese dance is com- 
pamtively distinct- 

There are at present 46 or 46 dKferent 
schools of Japanese dance^ centered mainly 
In Tokyo in East Japan, and in Osaka and 
Kyoto in West Japan. J^agoyn, in central 
Japaiip has the Xisbikawa school of dance, 
and other rtmall citi^ may have a few" more, 
but compared with those of Tokyo, Kyoto 
and OsnkoT they are few and minor in In- 
dneneoH In the Kj'oto-Osaka region, there 
are the Inouc, Yftmamura, Umemoto* Yoshi-^ 
mura itnd other schonls which are all in 

i 


the "'kamigata*^ f west Japan) style of dance, 
differing from those of the Tokyo schools. 
These developed independently of the To¬ 
kyo schools and are still indiieniiat to this 
day. However, compared with the Tokyo 
schools, they may be aaiil to be more con- 
aerv^atlve. 

Among the move popular of the Tokyo 
schools of dance may be numbered the 
Shikayama schoolj which ia the nidest. 
Then there h the Kukamura school among 
which there are three groups, the Shikan, 
Toraji and Tondjurd. The Mizukl school 
i the leniQto of wbieh moved to Kyoto after 
the Great Earthquake)« the Saruwaka 
schixi!, the Nishikawa echoes] (made np of 
three groups^ the 8enzo group, the legiti¬ 
mate group headed by KishO, and the 
Koisaburo group of Nagoya ^ the Fiijima 
ftchind ^of tw?o groups, the KimJijrd and the 
Kan-eirton), the Hanayagi school, the Ban- 
do school, the Wakayagi school, the Iw^ai, 
Matsamoto, Azuma^ Kikakawo, Matsushima^ 
Kashiwagi, Shlchlsen^ Fuji mura, Sawa- 
mura, Tomoe and others, making up a great 
number of separate schools* 

Aside from these there are also schools 
of the so-caljed (new dance) , 

such as the Fajikage school the Gojo, the 
Xishizaki and others. Among these^ many 
schools, with the greatest nation-wide in¬ 
fluence are the fairly new schools of Hana- 
yagi and Wakayagj, and the old traditional 
schools of Fujimip Ban do and Nishikawa , 

History of the various schools 
of dance 

The Shi gaysmn school of dance la the one 
with the oldest tradition^ having been 
transmitted to the prf>!»ent through the 
generation;^ from the founder, Nakanuira 
Benjlro iformerly known ^ Shigayama 
Man.sakui. Howevern after the death of 
Shigayama Busien, the I4th head of the 
.^hooh it declined. At pi%i^ent Buisen^w 
granddaughter is the 15th head of the 
achoob and ia known by Busen^s former 
name Sei. Disciples of Ibis school include 
Shimkii Waka and Horiuchi Keimei of To¬ 
kyo and Shigayama Seikaku of Osaka. 
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WlthlJi the Xakamura school pI dnncct as 
previooisly noted, there arc three groups. 
The oldest is the Torftji divLaion, belonging 
to the line that was founded by Nakamura 
YahschL a disciple of Kakamura DenjirSp 
founder of the Shigayama achooL The 
current i€moto is Nakamura Toraji V. The 
lemoto poat haj5 been Loherited generation 
after generation by a Mfoiunn, and the 
group is no longer vorj' influentiaJ, with 
Torajt'fl daughter NakJieaura Xotora being 
the only ver>' active mmber at present* 

The Shiknn group within the Nakamura 
sehcKd ifl the line founded by kabuki actor 
Nakamura Utaemon ill. Currently, Naka¬ 
mura Fukuauke, kabuki actorn is the lemoto 
of this group^ with Nakamura Shlgn being 
Lhe most active member. The third group 
is the Tomijuro group, named after ka.biiki 
jttctor Tomijuro who gave the initial per- 
furmance of the famous dance Ifa^uTrtHe 
about in 1^19. The current iemota 
bean the same nmne of Tomijuro, 

The Mistoki sichool U said to have been 
initiated by Yamnnaka Delkurd (dec. 1724 
kabuki actor of the Edo Period- Its first 
(ifliofo was Sii^uki Tatsunosuke Cdec- 1745) 
who w^aa famoua Cor bis yon-i?don' tspear 
dance J. The school $tUi exists to this day. 
but due to the fact that the fourth iemotti 
idee, 1956 1 moved to Kyoto after the 
Great Earthquake 1 1923) p the school rapid¬ 
ly declined in Tokyo. In 1934 another 
Mkuki school, mdepeudent of the one in 
Kyoto, re-established in Toky'O. Mku- 
kl Kaei and Kakb are active in this group, 
while Mii^uki Kaliue is active tn the new- 
-dance circles, 

Lu the Saruwaka schooLp the iemoto ia 
Saniwakn Kiyokata (the seventh), former¬ 
ly of the lianayagl school. This Kiyokata 
had no former feintlanship with the Sam- 
waka school but inherited the name and 
re-established the schooL Recently kabuki 
actor Nakamura Moshla^ on the occasion of 
taking the stage name of Kan^aburo, wm 
established as a member of the iemoto 
family, thus laying the foundations for 
future expansion of the SnruwakA school. 

The Nishiknwa school ts au old school of 
dance, but is divided into three groupsp iis 
aforementioned. The mam group is the 


SettEo group, of whose former iemoio, the 
second and the fonrlh Sen^d were famooa 
chore^^rapherar The current Is 

the tenth Senzd. Several old masters of 
the school support the young irwioto. wkc 
Is currently studying the dance under Fujl- 
ma Ksnjurd for the purpose of rentt^tabhah- 
ing the influence of hia group. 

There are two other grunp^ -within the 
Nishikawa school The Kiahu group broke 
off from the Semo group; \t& current head 
is Kishu, daughter of the first KiahiL 
Recently this iewiofo^s second d^iughter was 
married to Kotwaburo of the Senzo group; 
thla Kotoi>abordp now called Kotojiro, will 
probably become the third ieiaofo of the 
Kishu group* Nishizaki Midori was famed 
for her activity in the new-fiaiice. also began 
as a merdber of this group^ 

As for the Fujima school, this is divided 
into two groups, the Kanjiirfi and the 
Kan-emon- The third FujinJa Kanbei who 
was active in the Bunks Erar left the fjamily 
for a time and took the name of PuJiniB 
Kanjurd, this being the first Kanjuro of 
the line. The current leiaota Kanjuro is 
the seventh to succeed the line, aod was 
formerly an actor, disciple of Balko ^o£ the 
past generation). However, he was adopt¬ 
ed into the family of Kanjuro the sixth 
end became a dance artist who left many 
fine works, having been the special choreo¬ 
grapher attached to famed kabuki per¬ 
former Onoe Kikugord ^ the sixth U He was 
also a fine dance artist^ among whose dis¬ 
ciples w^cre the current Balko f.Fiijims 
Kankuro), Hnsegawa Kutiio (Fujima Kan- 
auke), Otani Tomoemoo and other actors. 
The Niahlkaw^a Koisaburo and Onew 

Kikunojo are also disciples of Kanjuro* 
Fujima Kansoga is another active dance 
artist who w-fls one of Konjnro'fi disciples, 
Fujima Murasakl wife of the emrent Kan- 
jdro, is a leading dancer, with ticveral other 
members of the family* 

The Kan-emnn group was founded by 
Kan-cmoiii. disciplie of the fourth Fujima 
Kambei. The second Kan-emon chimged his 
name to Kan-o, and was an infiuentlal figure 
la dance circles of the Meiji and Taiaho 
periods. Their adopted son was the l&te 
kabuki actor Matsumoto Koahlro who sue- 
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to the post of hmoto as the third 
KBn^mon. After hia death, Onoe Shordku, 
kabuki actor has inherited the position as 
the fourth This school, together 

with the Haaairagi school, Le currently the 
moat inftiientlai ntoong the fiiance cirtleSp 
with many active performera of top caliber 
listed among the ^hfiora adherents* 

The head of the Hanayagi school is Ju* 
suke I the second:^ and is the child of the 
first trj»rflfOp The first le^Pioio was a dls- 
ciple of Nishikawa Scn^iV. Founding the 
HanayagI school, he was a prominent 
leader in the dance world from the end of 
the Tokugawa regime until hia death m 
10 OS, The current icmoto lempororUy 
gave up the post to his cousin Hanayagl 
Tokntaro who is now the head of a branch 
of the Hanayagi ftchool. while he himeelf 
became a kabuki actor as a di&ciple of the 
sixth Onoe KikuBord, Eowevert in 1&1S 
he took the name of Jusuke and became the 
tetnota. Among the many dance 
he is the most progressive* imd is now act¬ 
ing as president of the Japan Dance Society- 
Due to hi8 eiffDrtn in the new dance, many 
progrcaslve^minded dancers have emerged 
from among his disciples. 

The Bandd school of dance is headed by 
kabuki actor Bands Mltsugoro. As Mitau- 
goi'd i* the most venerable among the I'e- 
twofo, and because he Is famed for his 
art is try, the Ban do ssebool holds an infiuen^ 
tial position. In thia school* the third and 
fourth iemoto both became famed on the 
kabuk! stage, bringing much pcpalarity to 
the school during the Meiji Period. At 
present* it a hows compara tively lesa de- 
vdopment when compared with tJiat of 
other popular schools, this perhaps due 
partially to the fnct that earh irJKoro, up 
to the current Mitaugoro Sth* has been 
prlucipaliy a kabuki actor. However, it is 
still very influentiaL 

The Wakayagi achooh when compared 
with the other schools, is of Inter origin, 
and was established by a faction of the 
Hanayagi school in 1905. Its founder 
Haneyagl Yoshimalsu changed his name to 
Judo after breaking n(f from the Haneyagi 
school, and took as the name of the line 
“'waka'" from his own peraunaJ family name 


Waksbayash], and *yagr from Hanayagi, 
thus creating the ruuno Wakayagi. The 
Wakayagi school, unlike the Eauayagl and 
the Fujima schoob, had no connectioiis with 
kabukiu and Is established mnmly as the 
teacher of dance among the geisha world, 
being of undisputed influence in thU fidd. 
At present, this school ib divided Into three 
rival groups. 

The Iwai school was founded by actor 
Iwai Hunahiro* the current iem^io is Iwni 
Shijaku, but former actresa Kobayashi, 
taking the name of Iw*ai Toshimatsu* is 
now' acting as the temporary" head. The 
Matflumoto school was started by actor 
Matsumoto Koshlro, hia disciple Goroichi 
taking it over, and is a sort of subsidiary' 
line of the Fujima Bchool- Its current le- 
moto is Mataumotd Kinsho. Another school 
descended from an actor line la the Asiuma 
school which is headed by Asuma Tokuho, 
daughter of the Isto Ichimura U^emon 
kabuki actor. She was the fourth Irmof#,, 
but recently passed the post on to her son 
Baiido Taurunosuke, Tokuho is a leading 
persoimllty among the dance artists nmf 
haa also been abroad* giving birth to the 
term >t£uiHa kabuki for her dance per¬ 
formances. 

The Daujuro school Is also a school founds 
ed by an actor, Danjuro* The daughter of 
the ninth head. Suisen, was the ic»io^o, fol¬ 
lowed after her death by her husband Ichi- 
kswn Sanshd. The current iVmefo is 
actress Ichikawa Kdbaj^ now known as 
Ichikawa Suisen, 

The Onoe school was formed by Onoe 
KIkugord the sixth* who instaUed his 
eiple Onoe Kotojird as its head. The cur¬ 
rent KikunojA is the second in this line. 
The Tachibana school was formed with the 
permission of the late IcKimura U^emon 
by former actor Ban do Utazo, ronsmf?d 
Taehibana Hoshu, as its head* He is active 
mainly as a choreograph er. 

As for the Knnsai region swest Japan), 
there la flrsli of all the famous Inoue school 
of Kyoto. This school Is atrirtly limited to 
Kyoto, in particular to the Cion quarter 
of Kyoto, and taught only to women. The 
current irnmfo is fourth in Una, called 
Inoue Yachiyo. The dance of the Lnoue 
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school is of a unique nature, and SncorpO- 
rates the refined dancea of the 

nmsLC, and dancea taken from other aourcea 
sueh as the doll theater and the kab^tki. 
The third Yachijro lived to be 102 years of 
ape and wai highly indueotlal tn the Gioa 
quarter, inatitutlng the Kyoto Ml]^ako^dm 

in 1S72 . ^ , 

The various schools to be found in Osaka 
now all have their origin in Kyoto. The 
Yamamurii stihooJ of dance is the most 
popular In Oeaka, and haa the dldeat history. 
In recent years it split into ae^'eral rival 
groupSp and is headed currently by Yauia- 
mnra Waka. 

The Yosbimura school, headed by Yoahi- 
mum Yuko ie another old schoolp which has 
recently reached out toward the Tokyo 
region through rising dance master Yoshi- 
mnra Yukon. Another influential school 
is the UemotQ achooh with Uemoto Rikuhei 
as itnmto. Re ifi known as a talented 
choreographer, having created many works 
for the Takarazuka operettas and the Sho- 
chiku muslcales. He has also studied Wes t¬ 
ern dance in Europe* and is now active la 
Toky 0 as well as Osaka. 

Aside from the^e* there are In Osaka the 
Olowa* Kamikata, Sakamoto and other 
schools of much later origin, fortoing a 
complex relaticnship with the various Tokyo 
scheola which have expanded into the Osaka 
regions of lutu^ 

Meanwhile* in Tokj'o, the elegant kemi^ 
ffata dancesp that iSp dance of west Japnn* 
in particular the came to be popu¬ 

lar as dances to be performed at private 
parties in Japanese style guest rooms. An 
increasing Dumber of people began to istudy 
this form of dantiing. The center of this 
trend Is Kanzaki Hide and Takehara Han. 

There is another fairly influencial center 
of Japanese dance* located in Nagoya. The 
Nagoya Nishikawn school holds sway here. 
The Nishlkawa school was founded by 
NIshlkuAvu KoiBubiiro, after whose death 
there was no iff mot o for some time until 
the sixth Kikugoro established his discipk 
Onoe ShiEcru* through his marriage to 
Nlshikaw^a Shisu* as the second iemiito of 
the Nishlkaw'n schooh He is now calkd 
Nishikawa Koisaburo, Since then^ the 


Bchool has cBtablished it*clf firmly in the 
EEisha world of Toky*, Oaftka and other 
cities. 

Besides these, there ure in Nageys. the 
Aiaborl, Kudo, taatraki and other achoola. 

Now let iLS return again to Tokyo axid 
to the aivcalled aiinirdHyd of new-dance 
movement. First of all there is tn this 
clapa the Fujikage school, with Fojikago 
Sbl 2 uo as the I'aniofo, Sh«uc was n dis- 
clple of Fujima Kon-d, but in IfilT, with 
the firet public perfonnaiice by the To-cn- 
ftai which she formed, she has been afisociat- 
ed primarily widi the new movenient, 
establishing a separate school called /’m/i- 

Gojc Tarnami of the Gojo school wa* 
formerly of the Hanayagi school but enter¬ 
ed into the new movement from 1930, and 
under the sponsorshop of actor Kikugforo 
the sisth, she became the ienioto of 
independent new achooi called the Gojo. 

Nlshikawa Midori, recently deceased, who 
was iVwiofo of the new Nishizaki school, 
was also a leader In this field, formerly a 
disciple of Nishikawa Klsha, Among other 
adherents of the new mavement, although 
not exclusively soj there is Hayaahi Kloiuko. 
who founded the Hay ash I school. Other 
lofltientialB In this field are Aiuma Tokuho, 
Fujima Kansoga, Fujima Kiyoe, Fujima 
Kanen. Fujima Setsuko, Hanayagl Kinno- 
Bukc, Hanayagi Mio, Hanayag! Tomikes 
Hanayagi Tokubei, Misuki Kako. Mlaaki 
Ka 2 Ue and others. 

Geisha dance 

Aside from the nbove-mentienod main 
tines of the Japanese tiaDcc, there i» another 
phase of the Japanese dance which cannot be 
disregarded. This is its relationship with 
the geisha entertainmeot world, which ex¬ 
erts a great Influence in this field* The so- 
called odori which are performed by the 
ffcishat was banned to some extent during 
the wnr, but Is .once again very popular to¬ 
day. One of the most famnuji public per¬ 
formances of the geisha dajicea is the 
Miyako-odori of Kyoto, which, as meati<Kied 
previouslyf was initiated by Inoue Yachiyo 
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in 1872. and i» even known abroad for its 
briUianeo, uodtr the name of Cherry Dance. 

The Kamoffawa^dori of Poatoebo gay 
quarters In K>'Oto is another well known 
example, esbablished also in 1872. Recent¬ 
ly, another similar type of dance has been 
started in Miyagawa-eho of Kyoto, 

Next to the Miifako^dori and 
odori of KyotOj the Aztufia^ori of Shim* 
b&fllii in Tokyo ia well-known^ Recently, 
this Amma-od&ri^ with geisha Maricbiyo in 
the male rolea^ is Immensely popular. This 
w^aa mltjated in 1B25. In Tokyo there are 
also the Jfidon-fr&i of Akasaka. Minoru- 
kai of Akasaka, Bem-kai of Yoshl-eho, 
A&aji-k^i of Asakii&a. Aside from those 
there are the Sanuui-kai composed of geisha 
members of the three quarters of Shimha- 
shh Yanngibashi and Akasaka, and the To^ 
kyo Afiyail'o^don which is made up of gei¬ 
sha from the other geisha districts exclu¬ 
sive of the above three. 

In pre-war Os4ika there were the Hoku^o 
Naniwfi~<Miori of Soneaaki-shidjl gay quar^ 
ters which was Initiated in 1&S2, the 
AsftjfrOHL^dori of Nanchl district i from 10- 
08), the .Vdiwiifu-ocfori of Shimmachi tfrom 
1903}, the Konoha^m-odori of Horie (from 
19I-I> and others, but all died out during 
the war and were not revived afterw'ards. 
In 1950 the odori, including all these 

dislricts, was IintSatcd to replace the former 

groups. 

in Nagoya there ia the Nuffoya-odori of 
the Xishikawa school. The geisha world 
In various minor cities^ imitating the trend 
of Tok>'o, and Osaksp and the geisha 

dunce is once again coming to attract a 
gix^d deal of public attention. 

Histoiy of the kabuki dance 

The development of the kabuki dance 
parallels that of kabuki itself; In fact, 
kabuki w^as originally born from the dance. 
According to the records, a woman named 
OAmnn n medium of the Gnind Shrine of 
l^umop started the kahuki-odori in Kyoto 
in This was the period immediately 

after a decisive battle had ended the long 
feudal warSp and the commonera expressed 
their joy In the advent of a peaceful era 


through various forms of dance. From all 
the provinces groups of travelling players 
converged on K^^oto with their respective 
entertainnient arts. Oilruiti was the leader 
of one such troupen w^hicb aj>ei:iaibed In 
the lIC«pEn^^^ll-odori. The reaeona for the 
popularity of OkunTs dancep W'hicb came to 
be called kabuki-odorU lay In the fact that 
ahe speedily incorporated the fad of the day 
into her performanees, and also the fact 
that Okuni herself, dressed for male roles, 
created a highly sensuous effect. Present¬ 
ly. many similar troupes of female per¬ 
formers came Into being, in imitation of 
Okuni's group. women al! being 

pi-ostitiites by profeasion, the popularity of 
these troupe? came to be a menace to aocial 
morals and in 1620 they were banned by the 
govertiment. 

Presently, boy troupes replaced the wo¬ 
men performers, with pretty boys taking 
female i\jled, Jt wraa from this necessity 
that the so-called o/jnegate., the female im¬ 
personators^ came into being. The boy 
troupe? proved to he just a? bad morally 
as the female troupes, and was banned In 
1652. 

The followed, this being 

also made up mainly of dance» of whose 
repertory a group known as the 16 A'onroi 
IS still loiown today. With the ban an boy 
performers, the troupoa came to be com¬ 
posed of adult men. And graduallys the 
perfonnances changed from erotic dance 
shows to a mime performance with more of 
the dramatic element In It. The old dance 
element came to be retained mainJy by the 
mna-sfu^A performers; and the kabuki 
dance thus came to be their speciality^ be¬ 
ing refined and perfected in their hands. 
Ukon Gnn^aemon wo? a master dancer In 
this period, and is known as the perfector 
of the oiinagata art. 

The great development of kabuki as a 
dramatic form came about at approximate' 
ly the latter half of the 17 Ih century. At 
about this time the dance was called a^erit- 
ffoio and unnagota performer Ml^uki Taleu- 
nnsuke wo? famed as a dance performer- 
He createfl dances which were known as 
o^lryd-i;^o^c^p and ip which a female ghost 
would perform various kinds of acrobatica* 
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At this time, the van-flJnri in wbich ft 
decorative spear was twirleti in the ftir. 
also came into popularity. _ 

However, it was not until the middle of 
the l&th century that the dance truly at* 
tained a higrh decree of artistrj', through 
the work of SegawA Klkunojii < 1603-1749 j 
and Nakamura Tomijurd (1T19-1T&6). 
Famous dfiJices created in this period are 
SJlirtA’Jtpd and .IfMJtwinf Dii}oji. At the same 
time, the f^T\-tsisks■ski. a sort of dance 
director and choreographer came into be¬ 
ing. and produced the so-called dance drama, 
which made op one scene of a longer play, 
but which maintained its independerice as 
g. separate scene at the same time. 

Heretofore the kabuki dance had been 
considered the special field of the Ohoagata 
performers, but by L7frl when the famous 
dance-drama Sekinoto came into being, 
performers of male roles also began to 
participate in dance scenes, thU bringing 
about a great change in the dance, giving 
it wider scope in mianco and in variety. 
One of the performers influential in bring¬ 
ing about this change wf.ia Nakamura Nska- 
s6 tl 735-1790 J, who created such still 
popular dances as Shitodtuhi Sdnibu, Modofi 
A’upo. Fiita^MOto and Seftinato. 

This development parallels the develop¬ 
ment of the jontri ballad music in Edo. 
The CokiU'-aza, fowitHofo and tiyottiofo bal¬ 
lads vied with the older Nagauta music as 
the necompaniment muaie for the dances, 
and entered a new phase of development. 
Whereas the old N’agauta songs had been 
lacking in a story theme, the later jdriiri 
ballads devuioped it form of romanlit story¬ 
telling, and the dances cleai'ly took cn the 
nature of danee-dranui. 

However, with the advent of the 19th 
century, the trend changed again, and a 
form in which several short pieces were 
atrong together in a series became popular. 
This came to be known tts the naitci-henife 
(seven changes) or the yi]rti-/irHge (12 
.changes), io which one performer danced 
T or 12 different roles one after another. 
These roles included old and young, female 
and male roles, as well as animals and 
people of various occupations. The aim of 
the series of dances lay mainly in visual 


pleasure. The accoinpanying music varied 
with each separate dance, and in some cases 
more than one type of music was used for 
alternate phraaes within a siugie dance. 
This latter form was calicd kate-oi. The 
majority of kabuki dances in the repertory 
of todnv arc individual parts taken from 
these “henge" series. The ■‘henge" dances, 
due to the variety of roles, came to be a 
little more than the oniuigata performers 
alone could handle, Hm adding Impetus to 
the etitiy of male role performers a into thfi 
dance field. Whereas the dance of the onna- 
gata was performed with gracefd m^e- 
tnenta displaying the beautiful flowing lines 
of the long sleeves and trailing hem of the 
gown, tho fa(cjrafei( intale roJeh performers 
usually danced in a half-naked form. 

With the encroachment of Western cul¬ 
ture during the Meiji Period, a trend to¬ 
ward classicism was inaugurated within tho 
kabuki, as a sort of resistance movement. 
This appeared in the form of the wiatatt- 
bopre-TNOfirt, which were dance-dramas 
adapted from the imit drama. Opposed to 
this classic movement was Taubouchi Shoyo 
1 1859-1935) who advocated a new dance- 
droms more in keeping with the modem 
times, and wrote libretto for many such as 
examples of what be had in mind, JSkin- 
JtgokM Urathiind. OnnhJu A'yeSroti and others 
of his creiition hod elements in them which 
w'ere unknown to the older traditional 
kabuki dances: and the current ao-called 
new dance creations are all indebted to him 
as the inaugurator of the movement. This 
movement is one which utilizes ^e tra¬ 
ditional tecbniQues of the kabuki dance, 
and at the same time wsaimilntoa elemenU 
of the Western dance. The kabuki dance 
of today is thus composed of these two 
general categories, the old classic form of 
dance, and that of the latter new move¬ 
ment. 

Structure and types of 
kabuki dance 

The basic structure of the Japaneiie dance 
ie composed of the three parts known as 
Dewa, Nakaha and I riba. This is pattero- 
cd after the Jo. Ha and Kyu divisions In the 
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old dances Hwd the jn^h drama. 

However! in the later kabiiki dances^ these 
three parts ure not so stnotly obaerved^ 
Of the dewa (entry or initfcaJ partfc the 
Tanzen^ and of the irtha {aisci called hik- 
ki^mi in tahuki > the Rt^ppo are still to be 
bieen aa ntpecial forant of entry and exit 
respijctively. 

In the dances of early kahuki» the 
bcra wore {generally performed as group 
numbers; but with the spe^rialization of the 
dance in the handu of the <>nnQffala, aolo 
perfonnances came to be the main form. 
Even when a large group came out for 
the performance^ they aeldom danced ail 
at the same timep but took tuma, coming 
out to the fore for their part, with the 
other performers lining op io the back¬ 
ground or turning their bsicks in order not 
to intrude on the perfonner^f> of the moment. 
The use of or towel and fans are 

another fl]>eciai feature of the dance of 
Japan. 

In the performance of a kabuki dance 
number! the initial portion is called oki in 
which the atage is empty of actors, and the 
narrative eingers with their muaic present 
the Introductory' part. Then the performer 
appeal^ from the hmamichi passage 
and dances what is known aa the ^hinvkii 
a soio introdnetory performance in which 
the character of the role is amply ahown. 
The central or '^pakaha*^ portion then fel¬ 
lows; in cases when the role is female, 
this takes the form of a in which 

the dancer acts out a w^omau's Love passion, 
and when the role is male it takes the form 
of fjioaopu^ari! In which the performer 
rocouitts and mimes Ln dance & battle 
episode 

The final portion is a fast part culled 
cAiwAf, after w'hich foUows the exit by 
way of the hana^mtchi passage^ or the draw¬ 
ing of the curtain over the performer's pic¬ 
ture-like immobile pose called mic. 

There ia also a category known as 
yuifct which depicts ia dance form the 
travel from one site to another. The michi- 
yuki dances exist in such abundance that 
they form a category by themselves. The 
aame term michiyuki is also aometimes ap¬ 


plied to a short phrase withiii a number 
during the performer's entry by way of the 
hanamkhL 

The majority &f claapic kabuki dances 
can be divided into categories by their 
subject niittenaL The kahuki dance tends 
to take the same subject matter and use 
it over and over agalu in dififerent formsi 
thus resulting in the creation of s some'what 
stereotyped form or category. For inetaace, 
at the loginning of s pnogrum of classic 
drama or danceSp or at any ceremonlona 
fete^ it is the custom to present the 
as the Luitiaj number. This Samba^o is one 
of the eharaetern that appear Ln the noh 
Okina. Tbie role was taken Into the 
^a&rikt aa an i ode pendent dance number, 
and became popular because of light! 
humorous aspect. This gave rise to the 
creation of a rash of sambaso numbers; 
Koifibiiki Sumba^o, Shitadojihi Samhu^stG, 
Scnibeud, N^inin S^tnbaso and 
others forming what is ktiowTi as the 
oategof)'. This is also 
known as the or felicitous 

numbetnp in which case such numbers as 
and Mof^uno Midwrt are 

also IncludecL 

Dances derived from twA drama themes 
make up other categories, such as the 
dojdji-mono which are based on the dojoji 
theme* and nhakky^-mimi^ which are based 
on the mh shakkyo and is a^orm of the 
Lion-dance, Again there is the 

which portrays the madness brought 
about by lost love* and which reflects the 
Influence of the 'mad women' of certain 
of the fioA drama. In this group there are 
such dances as Onatnu Kpomn, Chuzd Kyd- 
ran, Yamuna, U'an^yu and others. The em- 
phasis in these dances is not on the frenzy 
of madness but on the beauty of the world 
of fantasy in which the mad spirit ia 
roaming 

Next there ia ihc onr|/o-fnono category 
which depicts a gboat or some other form 
of superrmtura) being. Again, in thU case, 
the emphasia is on beaut>% A^ftmiiga-diik^^ 
and fall in this group 

and show ghosts of the human spirit; but 
aside from these there are also dances which 
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partrsy the HpJrit of the crnne, of ducks, 
butterflies and other such creatures. 

The /«?oJlrM-iBOHO is n sort of genre-pic¬ 
ture dances which depicts the colorful street 
scenes of the em, and provides s sketch 
of the life and otcupations of the townsmen 
coDiinoners. Boatmen, candji'-aellerB, mon¬ 
key-handlers, mamai players ia type of 
street entertainers i are examples. The 

Folk 

In Japim, the temui '"folk dAnce,"’ 
enlertaiitmeiit,^' ** provincial arts" and such- 
are used to include a wide field, muring 
from primitive forms of foUc entertainm^t 
which were bom directly from the daily life 
of the populace, to the corrupted form^ of 
such city-theater genres as 
kabiiki and the jdruri doll theater. Re¬ 
ligious riteflt festivals and annual holiday 
celebrations are included in this clasaiflca- 
tion; and here, we shall take into coaflitlera* 
tion only such dances as were performed 
in fanning and Bahiag villages as an ex¬ 
tension of daily llfe+ disregarding those 
derived from the city theater, and such 
miscellany aa mere street-side enlertaiu- 
ment showa. 

Among such folk dancesH the majority 
have some religious significance, and may 
be broadly classilied as jinji-nmi (shrine 
dances) and (temple dances), 

that iftp dances respectively of the Shinto 
and! Buddhist religioiiB. Later, certain 
forms developed from these formerly re¬ 
ligious rituals, which took on more of the 
nature of pure entertainment. 

Folk dances were performed as a part of 
the rites in observance of the annual holi¬ 
days which formed an iinportant phase in 
the life of the people, such m New Ycar'Si 
Year's End, the midsninnier ulLsoaU day, 
festival days or worship days of the shrines 
apd temples and other such specific dates, 
as well as on apeclal occasions such as death 
and birth, weddings, the commoncemeni of 
construction of a building^ and other felici¬ 
tous events. Among the former there are 
the Advasht-wai of New Veari- the 
cTiburi, hm-odori, hanm-^dori, mir|^d-orfort 
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sarVfiVwonrj group depict the scene at the 
time of the guy shrine festivals, 

MaUuri, Kandn-MaUuri^ Km being 

outstanding examples. 

Aside from the above, there are also 
many other groupa or categories, such as 
the mat3^^Jcaxe-7ttono, (oittcn-morto, hyoshU 
TfK^p, and others. 

Dance 

and the like, while among the tatter there 
are dances such as the saA:a 1 ^a■"^fi^Il' and jtftt- 
ao-mat which are performed within the 
house of the cekbrator. There are also 
the kiyuri, and itanm- 4 ihigure 

dmees. aa wdJ as the amagot-^dari < rain- 
invocation dance)»the Aon^-odori i harvest 
dance) and (fish-haul celebra¬ 

tion dance) which were performed both 
regularly and on special occasions- 

These folk dancea were performed both 
outdoors and indoors depending on the occa¬ 
sion. There are some instances such as the 
Shkhifuku-fm i Seven Gods of Luck) and 
m~we-odori (rice planting dance) of Fuku- 
ahima Prefecture* and the shi$hi-mai (lioni- 
dancE^ which are performed outdoors at 
street eornerSp on the roadside or in the 
precincts of shrines or temples, followed 
by ft parade through the streets and danc¬ 
ing indoors aa well. 

There are many forms of such folk dance. 
The oaari, ggo-dd and take the 

form of a parade, w'hile the f efco- 

mail Aico-odori, J^e-od^ri* nem- 

butsu^Qri and the like mme from one site 
to the next, repeating the performance. 
Dances performed at one specified sitcp with 
the performers dancing in a circle* is 
represented by the SoH-oiforL 

The kak€-od<iri Ih a term applied to an 
old custom in which one vidage may ^'chal- 
lenge" a neighboring village by lending its 
performers tberep in which ca.^e the second 
village must make a "relunf* performance. 
Again, there are instances when a dance 
JA ""sent olT' in a similar maimer from one 
village to the next in turn. In moiut case^. 
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these dancer are of the filrj/H dance cate¬ 
gory. 

In some cajies special Atai^es are prepared 
for the dance performances; but there are 
also in^tiinces w^hen any site will suffice. 
Sometimes the dances are performed on 
straw mats laid on the ground; and there 
are some cases in which a specinl site is 
made by encloeinf a square apace with 
bamboo marking the four corner* and 
sacred rapes and paper festoons strung 
around the site, as in the case of certain 
of the Bhuhi^mm. There are nlag examples 
of earth atagee and stone platformsp while 
in ItoSgawa a type of eoUnpaible stage ia 
used. There are also insta-aces w'here 
movable platforms are used, such aa the 
dQshi-^hntai (lioat-platforni) of the *‘oyaiiia- 
bayashi^^ performance of Akita, or the boat- 
platforms. 

The performers are for the most part 
male, the dances in this case reflecting old 
religious practices and the customs of the 
(young men's groups) of the 
old feudal period, and including such dauce-s 
as the ICa»!nmn-odorir Usvdaiko^ 
to^hi-odorif yakk{h^ori^ aro-otfon ph- 
burip acTribicfaU'-odort, sfti- 

and the like. On the other hand 
there are some dances which are performed 
axcltiB^iveiy by women, as the Aj/oA^o-’Odon' 
and the ^cMiiai^o^dPff, The KomacAi' 
fydori and Ckakkirnko were performed by 
little girls, while the ^^iira?Hm£SNH>fifori was 
performed by children, A special charac¬ 
teristic of the popular hm-odori dance Ls 
that young and oldp men and women, all 
take part In it; hut even In this, there are 
some instances when there are certain 
requirements, such as that (he individual 
must he the eldest son, of a certain age, 
and uninurried. 

Again there are certBin dances which are 
performed only by people of specified oc¬ 
cupations, such as jniko (female medium,!', 
ntffi (Shinto prleiH> ur i^oryo i Buddhist 
priests ) * 

As for the music, drume and various 
types of flutes form the core, with the 
UMSumi (shoulder dniffi). fAamiacu (throe- 


stringed liiHlrument) and the (gong) 
being added at times. Other special inatni- 
meuts as the yottutake, kokirika, 

z€Jtf-f.aiku, and svfK are alao uaed at times. 
For instance the ^Mshi-mai (lion donee) 
utilizes the sasaro* and the sAd is used 
in the m}nhnt»n-^dotL 

In some cases the dancers and the mu¬ 
sicians are separate; in others, the per¬ 
formers ploy the instrument as they daucep 
tbb Latter being one of the special features 
of the folk dance. The Us^u-dnikf^, Afen- 
furyu, Zenitmki^^dort and the 

like are e&amples. 

Some dances are entirely wiihout song- 
words; but there are also Rome. like the 
wcHT^M^riWMJo^rt which are accompanied by 
song$^ Also, there are dances such as the 
and the of Shiroi^hi- 

/f?»a which are performed to the aceompani- 
ment of a kudoki tjpe of haUaef in the 
nature of a simple narrative. 

Objects used by the performers during 
dances may he divided broadly into two 
types, objecta which are taken directly from 
daily life» such as the ^cuupui (cotton 
towel), hoe. gedge*liat, bai^ket, plates, 
@cji:be, the fan, wooden hand-tub and the 
like; and tho^K! objects which are specially 
prepared for decorative use during the 
performance, such as the folding fan, 
bamboo branches, flower-decorated straw 
hata. decorative parasDla^ swords, sticks and 
the like. Apparel also vary with each in¬ 
stance; in some, the rough field clothes or 
Light cottOD Bummer kiifioijo of an informal 
nature arc iiseik while there are also many 
caaea in which the performers take out their 
holiday best for the occasion. In the latter 
case, hoods, headbajids or nedge-hatfl may 
hUo be used. Again, there are some casee 
in which apecial cesatumes are used, %vith 
grotesque makeup or masks being applied* 

Other t_^-pes are dances in vrhich youths 
dress up as women for the performance, 
as in the Ka^hhna-odert of O^ochi; and the 
Opposite in w^hich women dres^ like men. 
as In the Sohuren dance of Kagoshinui Fre- 
fectum 
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Jinji-mai 

(Shinto ritualistic dance) 

Broadly ^peakingi the flMalled jinji-wiai 
inelndeft all thoiie dance# performed as Shin¬ 
to ritaal&, and in tbia respect, almost all 
of Japaa'^a ptiblic entertainment forma may 
be aaid to have originated aa a form of 

The Mffum U the most obviously ritual¬ 
istic dance today* and include such dances 
as the which Is performed by 

the Shintb priest at the time of a rlUmlifl- 
tic feativalp and is a simple dance accompa¬ 
nied by drums which ia performed 
immediately after the prieat ha# intoned 
the non'i'o prayer and made his offering 
before the altar. Another example ia the 
mikthmui which is a dance performed by 
the mifco ^virgin shrine attendanU)- Ex- 
ample# of this may be seen in the per- 
formancea at the shrine of MionOseki in 
Shimsne Ftefecture, at the Grand Shrine 
of IssumOi and several other shrines through¬ 
out the country. 

Among the wu'fro-wmt* there are a few 
with special features^ such as the dance 
performed at the time of the yutate ritual* 
in which the mi^Op holding hraoches of the 
hnTnhms-BTaaa in both hands* dances at a 
furious pace around a huge kettle of boil¬ 
ing water, to the accompaniment of the 
muElc of flutes and drums. The branches 
arc dipped in the* hot water, the water then 
being sprinkled In all directions* as a 
purification rite. There is also a type of 
miko-Tifai in whioh the dance if5 a sort of 
charm for appeasing the wmath of the fire- 
spirit. 

The £f£J!i 3 tro-esobx and jfamattjt-mai sjance# 
which are still performed at various shrines 
throughout the countrj-p originated as 
native folk dance# In the ancient erip and 
were later incorporated Into the pagafeu 
of the Imperial Courtp thus taking on a 
more refined and elegant nature* 

The songs which are sung as accompani¬ 
ment for these various jinji-mai are known 
as There are also jinfi-uta 

which are sung without dances. The jm/i- 
iffa are generally chanted by priests of the 


Shinto order, one of its characteristics be¬ 
ing that the songs begin with a ver^ to 
greet the god's (romlng, and ends with a 
verse sending the god off. 

When the jinif-ifiai is performed by the 
it is customary for the mikQ to wear 
special apparel called the opjil-iforoTUo and 
A branch of the sacred 
^oifuAri La held in the hand* or perhaps a 
brunch of the bamboo grass, or a wooden 
dipper. The movements of the dance in¬ 
clude th£ in which the per¬ 

former circles the four comers* and fliso 
involve much stamping of the feet, these 
being of signllicance as charm rites. 

The f-snrupi-no-wiui or foc/ii-odon which 
are also danced by the mCko and are per¬ 
formed with the draTftTU aword in the hand, 
are not of a war-like nature, but are per¬ 
formed MS magical performance# to .subdue 
evil forces, this also being a form of Shinto 
ritual* These ritualistic dances are per- 
fomed In the shrine w^orahlp hall, or in 
Hpeciai halls or stages within the shrine, 
or in the ahrine grounds. But there are 
nlflo tjccanions when they are performed 
from doer to door in the neighborhood. 

Similarly, the ^kishi^tnai (lion dance) 
was performed as a charm agjiinst evU 
spirit#. Some shiAki-mai were pearfonned 
only on special festival days; some took 
part in the festival parade; some were 
performed from door to door, as for instance 
the ^hi$hi~rtLai of the nevr year $ea#oik 
Actuallyp there are two general categories 
of the AhhM-JfmL One has Its origin in 
a form of the tfigtiku masked dances w^ch 
were transmitted to Japan during the Nara 
PcritKl as n Buddhlfit ritual, and the AhUhi 
in this case referred to the lion* an auimed 
nonexistent in Japan itself. The other 
has it# origiii In a dance bchinging to the 
tiative /iJrifw-odori dances, and In this case 
the animal represented is the deer or the 
boar* In the former, a lion-head form is 
woru over the head* with two or more 
performerH under a length of cloth* form¬ 
ing the body of the animtd; w^hile In the 
latter* one performer represents one animal* 
three of such making up a group* with 
each performer dancing w’hiie beating 
drumH. 
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in either the la perform¬ 

ed both for Euddhist and Shinto rituabp and 
iB to he found in wide distribution throug:h- 
out the nation. Also, the New Year shishi- 
TTiOi in which y^erformers ^o from door to 
door hedging alim, is a corrupted fonn of 
the ritualistic dance. 

Thia wna performed to the music of 
druma and Butea:; and the Uon-hcad 
hnodled m that it wiggled its eara and 
opened and elofied moutht thi^ suggesting 
that the animal ivas biting and awallow- 
iog aw-fly ail disaflae and evil. This type of 
was danced by street-aide per¬ 
formers of the Edo Period, known ns the 
dai-Jizngnrd. 

Butsuji-no-mai 
(BuddMst nte dance) 

The ritualistic dances which were per- 
fonaed at the Buddhist templea varied with 
the BiTOi. 1*1 the 7th and Sth centuries the 
gigaku, in the 9th and lOth ceritorieft 
the hiiffuki, and during the later mediaeval 
age the «M-neM dances were performed. 
The ts related to the gigakii of 

the eighth century^ ns is the 
■raip^p which is still performed today. In 
this latter ritn&lp 25 Boddhtsatvas are 
represented, and they enact the welcome 
extended to men entering Paradise. The 
25 perforoiers w^ear apeciai masks and 
costumefl and pArndo through the atreets. 
An example i>£ this ritual is to be seen at 
Taima-dera Temple In Tain^a village of 
Nara PreCectore, performed annually on 
33 ay 14th* Kepre^eiitatives from the sect 
^rgtmi^mlioiis in neighboring villages are 
chosen to represent the 25 saints, who cross 
over a specially constructed bridge to 
symbolixe their coming to this world from 
the otlier w^orld. Then they return again 
to Heaven taking with them the spirit of 
Princess Ghujo-hme. whose legend la cloife- 
!y tied in with the historj' of the Tainin- 
dera temple, 

^imibr rituals are to be fleen also ut 
Kongosau Temple and Kume-dcra Teinple,p 
both of Nars Prefecture, at Damembutau- 
dera and Konryu-ji Temples of Osaka 
Prefecture, at Selren-it Temple in Mie 


PrefocturCi and at Daiiieti-ji Temple in 
Nflgauo Prefecture. In Tokyop the so-called 
held at Jyoshin-ji Temple 
tabo known as KuhanbutHU}p held oate 
every three years on August iSth, 17th and 
ISthp Is also a form of tbis ^ame ritual. 

In most of the other forms of the Bud* 
dhiat ritual dances, the <mi or demon ap¬ 
pears in one form or another. The Tsuina 
k still performed to this day at various 
tempies throughout the nation, these being 
dances In which the demon is vanciuished. 
In Ihe oni-jwar performed at Kosai-ji Tem¬ 
ple in Chil>a P refect urCp a stage is con¬ 
structed before the main hallj to the left of 
which a tower is built to represent the 
mountain to which men go after death. 
The demon-gods of the under-world, Enma- 
daift, Gusho-Ahin^ Aku-oni, A^itro-cmi, Oni- 
6a6fl, the god of mercy Kannmip and dead 
men are represented by masked performers 
who enact a scene of the nether tvorld 

In the J/o^ofre-no-tttni performed at Hen'* 
shb’ji Temple in Wakayama Prefecture, 
performers reprejieadng a priest* a Bod- 
dhisatvat the dragon princess, a canopy 
hearer^ a jewel-bearer and the dragon 
king, make their appearance, and enact a 
portion of a legend in which the dragon 
king'^ daughter [>ecomes a Boddhis^atvA^ 

In the performed at Uau- 

Kor^'ii-jl Temple in Kyoto in the 
night of October iSth* the god .lf(idard-«^i» 
is represented ^ appearing together mth 
four demons^ and he reads incantations for 
driving iiway evil. 

Aside from these, there are the J/onae- 
ifhikt of Yakushiji Temple of Nars* the 
Dad^^&Jti of Hasedera Temple in Nara, the 
Oni-fmAhiri of the Xembutsu-ji Tompie of 
OtHu. the tnji^o-ncmbutAii of Kami-dera 
in Echigo* all of which are rituals of a 
similar nature. One iiiich ritual which U 
particulnrly well-known a mnsiked-daiKC 
is the dai-ne#uhtf^sw of Mibu Temple in 
Mara. tN>puUrly called This 

k still performed today, as is ft flimilor 
ritual at the E^na^sHfo uf Senhon. Another 
similar dance was formerly performed at 
Baga Seiryfiji Temple; but tills is no longer 
to be seen. 
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Mibu kj'ogen 

The xMibti Ki^dpen id ft sort of pautomiirie 
HerformancM. It was fomierljr perfotm^ 
from April 21at for a period of 20 days; 
but now it Is limited one week from the 
same date^ The tnuaic ifl nmde up of the 
gon^f druTHp and fiute» and irt of a simple 
monotonous nnture. There is no elocotion, 
the edtiro porformftnce b^ing in mime, of 
which a portion la in dance farm. It seems 
that at first the program consisted of 
monkey acts, in which trained monkeys 
crossed mpea strLing across the front of the 
main htill: but Inter the kyogen farce and 
7 ioh dimees came to be incorporated id the 
program. Miracles ascribed to Buddhnp 
afid vwioua fairy tales and legends were 
enacted, and the performance was transfer¬ 
red to the NembnUu Hall to the northeaat 
of the main hall. The perfonnefs art Mibu 
villagers who are said to he the descendants 
of the famous priest Engaku-shdntn of the 
mediaeval agOf together with others who 
came to the village later. 

The repertory os It exists today is com¬ 
posed of thirty numlwrs, indiiding the mon¬ 
key perfurmadee^ the Ol^e^ori,^ 
Kl^irwnc-fttwrt, Momijipari, Yutaie, Gaki- 
t^inin^ Sam Zotd* Aornoif^^ .VoM^auai. 
Uaki6€me. Womo-ortp Go-ki-mmOf Ddneni 
YamabaTia-tQr&rOf Ohar^tmt^ Kantdm^ Do- 
j6ji etc. This mibu ky6pen exerted con¬ 
siderable infiuence on the pantoiditne 
jt^fo-kapura which is stjl] perfortned today 
at ahrliie,i in Tokyo. 

The &onH^^forf i& also a typo of butsu- 
/i-irrAi, but is to be found in wide distribu¬ 
tion as a pupiilar folk danco, 

Bon-odori 

The bon-odori is a dance performed at 
the time of the urabon festival which is 
one of the main Buddhist festivals, play¬ 
ing on July loth of the lumir calendar, now 
generally ob&er^’ed in August. Everyonoi 
regardless of age or aex^ Joins In the dance 
w'hich is held in the shrine grounds or a 
public Ai^uare. in most cases, a high stage 
is constmetedp on which the musicians take 


their pkces. while the people dance around 
the stage in a ring. In some regions* 
elaborate costumes are used. Songa are 
often of a spontaneous nature, or in the 
nature of a chorus aung by the crowd. In 
the illh and li^th centuries, ballads called 
ktJLdfjki-hiiahi, relating famous legends or 
storiesp became popular. In this, the 
balliid leader on the ele^^ated stage sang one 
long verse after another, w'ith the crowd 
Joining in for a rousing chorus section+ 
Again, there w*ai* a custom called mga&hi, 
zomeki or bm-yatsmhi In which groups of 
people trooped to various quarters at their 
wiiU dancing as they plea.sed. 

The btm-odori is gncerally thought of aa 
being dances performed to entertain the 
spirits of the anceatora who are visiting 
the earth during the bon feativai seasonp 
or as dances U> send them off again to the 
other world at the end of the festival* 
Koiveven the truth seema to be that they 
originated mainly as folk dances in which 
prayers or incantations were chanted, per¬ 
formed to the striking of gongs* drums 
and gourds, known as the wejwbii^^tf-^orip 
and later influenced by such folk dnneea as 
the Konm€hi~vdori and the fse-odort. 
There is fdso a controversial theory that it 
may have originated as a form of the ntn- 
gahi in which men and women gathered at 
a certain Site cm a designated date and 
danced and made merryp often with sexual 
license. Although this is now disputed, 
there are sonic regional brni-orfori which 
seem to retain such elements from u past 
age. 

Ta-ue odori 
(rice planting dance) 

The ta^ue Adc/ri ifl. al*o known as emhuW, 
hartitn-ftehi or *aoto»ie-tnfori dAptrttding 
on the reifion. This Is an iuvocRtionftl 
dunce for the ptirpoflO of prayine for ^ koot* 
har^'est or rice, Japan's staple food product- 
[t is a rite based on the principle of sympa¬ 
thetic mape, and is the old fa-osofci irice- 
planting rilesJ fomwliied into a dance 
form* It is to be seen mcnst widely dis¬ 
tributed la the Tbhoku reifion, and is 
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genemlly held in a room rf the sponsoring 
boiLse^ or in the yard 

The embnri of a certain region in Ao¬ 
mori Prefecture is of a specially unasual 
natarcp with the performance being center¬ 
ed aroond a group of three or five dancer* 
who wear beautiful pictured head-pieces 
and carry clapper* and plow-heads in their 
handB. In the other more orthodox form* 
the dance is centered around aevera) soofo- 
{rice-planting maiden*) wearing flower¬ 
ed straw hats, and holding sasara {bam¬ 
boo fltlckn rubbed together to mark the 
rythm), fans or bells In their handSp with 
other performers incJudiog boy announcers 
and drummera. In some cafies the entire 
routine of rice cultivation is enacted^ while 
in othera only the rice-transplanting by the 
is enacted^ but in either cascn the 
ritual la carried out to the accompauitnent 
of old rice planting seng^ and folk *onga 
sung by the accompanists, in some re¬ 
gions, the which is danced to 

the shouts and songs of the onlookers and 
is a comical mime, or the Tttanzai which is 
generally performed from door to door at 
New Year's, or the a sort of 

farce play^ are performed between the 
actual rlce^plaoLing rlluiilistic dances. 

Amagoi odori 

The amaffoi^odori is a dance performed 
among the agricultural folk at times of 
drought, as a prayer for raln^ When the 
prayer is answered, an ord^dori or dance 
of thanks Is offered afterwards* 

In the antagm-odmt the performers 
generally wear a drum strapped to their 
breast The sound of the drums and gongs 
are used to represent thunder^ this sound 
thought to be provocative to rainfalL The 
»hide or the strips of colored paper that are 
hung from the headwear of the dancers 
represent rain, while the sound of the 
snra or bamboo sticks rubbed togetberp 
represents the sound of frogs croaking for 
min. This is also a form of the so-called 
sympathetic magic. 

In regions of eaat Japan* the 
odoj’i IS Incorporated into the s/iia/ii-niaf- 
In the suburbs of Tokyo, the mai in 


which the performers costume themselve* as 
the imaginary hO-o or phoenix bird, is a 
form of amag&i-odm, as are a number of 
the furu^ dances prevalent in many dis¬ 
tricts. 

Again, the an imsginaTy dragon, 
was thought to be responsible for raJnfaU, 
and it waf^ believed that dimcing with the 
buffaku ftiaek of the R^h king would 
precipitate ralnfalL Dance* performed 
with masks of frogs, or dances performed 
circling around a captive crab, or feting 
certain stones and waterfalls were also 
believed to help bring rain. 

Among these nmagoi-odori, there are 
some which are performed only once in 
many years at the time of a specially bad 
drrjught. In such caae*^ the dance portion 
alone ie enacted on a smaU scale at the an¬ 
nual festival. In order to retain the tradi- 
tjonal form* 

Honen odon 

The hmen-^^ori Is a dance performed to 
celebrate a good harS'^eBt, nnd is conducted 
by the youtha and maidens of the corrunum- 
ty, generalty at some time near the bon 
festival, in coonection with the village 
yomiyu featival. In most cases* the event 
la celebmted by the dancing of the ho»- 
odori of each respective village. The rltcft 
of thanks after a fall of min following an 
«v?<ayoi-od'orfV I* also called /ioH^nH5d'<^rt in 
Bome cases, aa is the dance of the autumn 
festival* which In most cases is tied in with 
the har^'E*t celebration. 

Again, there are kCnen-odori which are 
performed as a preliminary blessing to 
invoke a good harvest for that year. Such 
rites are generally held during the New 
Year season; and in old Jnpan, this pre¬ 
liminary’ rite was considered of more 
importance than the autumn festival- The 
autumn harvest festival j* a practice which 
came Into being after the 3ftth or ITth 
century, 

Ainu dances 

The Ainu dances are performed by the 
Ainu people who live mainly In Hokkaiddv 
at the lime of their Bear Festival lu which 
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a bear is ktlkd and Mnt tea Heaven^ or at 
other festivula and celebrations, and at 
times of village ealamitiea when the danceji 
are held far the purpose of frightening 
away the evil Hpirita that caused the mia- 
fortauea. There are several forms of these 
dances: 

Tapukarti 

This is performed by the old patriarchs 
of the tribe at celebrations* The long¬ 
haired patriarchs stand in torn and weave 
back and forth while lifting their arma in 
a form of suppUcatloo or prayer, and emit¬ 
ting strange calls from time to tiiuep called 
Aake-hau. At times, spontaneous prayers 
or felicitous phrasee are chanted. 

This la performed by the old men in 
turn: but at times the men are followed by 
one or two old women who clap their hands, 
or who hold a wine cup In the left hand 
and a Aljyedrra. (a carved piece of wood 
about 8 inches long) in the right hand, and 
scatter drops of around* shouting 

"*Au*chot'^ or “An'hof'^ This performance 
by the old women is called fr Tmpukaju. 

The above arc lorros which are to be 
seen in Shimoi and Chikabumi in Hokkaido. 
in Kushiro Harutokii, the elderly patriarchs 
perform with the young men propping them 
up or taking their hands, this dance being 
considered one of the highest forms of the 
Ainu dance. 

Upopo 

The word mearis to sinif lustily together. 
On festival night, the women gather Lo. a 
coraer of the meeting room and arrange 
themselves around two or three w^den box 
covers which they beat with the pnlms of 
their hands, in time to the music which ia 
sung by all. At first the songs are sung in 
unison; later two groups are formedp and 
the soiiga are sung as a round. Sometiines 
a man of long experience acts iis kader for 
the songs, the othera joining in. There are 
several kinds of songs* souie being merely 
exclamatory words in chorus, and some 
having words with such meanings an "*The 
god has dcitceuded from the eastern sky to 
the top of the hiir^ or beautiful music 
is heard by the hill”. Such short phrases 
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are repeated over and over until the leader 
introduces a new song. A* the number 
of participants increase and enthusiaam 
mounts, the people stand up and circle left- 
W'ards, singing ‘'Let's stand up!'^ Start tfr 
dance!" and other such phraaes, dancing in 
a manner flimilar to the btm-od^ri^ but 
changing the hand gestures more in this 
case, instead of repeating the same series 
as in the hon-odori. 

There are two general ways in which 
these hand gestures are determinedn Two 
men within the dancing circle act as 
leaders* and during the course of a song,, 
they go through many varied hand ges- 
tures^ which the rest of the dancers imitate 
accordiugly. The tempo is gradually in¬ 
creased, and then calmed down again, In 
time to the clapping of hands. This pro¬ 
cess is repeated* There are several groups 
of hand gestures, but there is no set order 
in which they must be performed, this be¬ 
ing left to the discretion of the leader. 

In the other methcal, a single set motian 
is performed over and over during the 
course of a single song, the dance gestures 
being changed when the song changcR. The 
gestures themsdves are in the main similar 
to those of the other case. 

The portions which is danced in this 
manner in known as Rimuse. 

Hiniuse 

Tn the Saru region of HidakA the same 
is known aa Horippa* However, in Chika- 
bumi of Asahlkawa and other regions in. 
the northern half of Hokkaido, this portion 
la not differentiated from the preceding 
part, and Is known simply as Vpr^po. In 
Sakhalin* the entire performuiice Is known 
as ffccftirn 

A^yenapukashi 

This is a name given to a parade which 
is conducted as a form of cxorcianL tVhen 
there ha.'i been a drowning, or some other 
accident or calamity, Ihe village chief leads 
a group men nil with draum swords, shout¬ 
ing **Fuo! Fum3"' The women follow be¬ 
hind brnndishlrig sticks and shouting '"Bo¬ 
il Ho-iT' The group forms a single file 
parade and advances forward step by step. 
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each step being set wilb purpoeeful 
atrength. This parade is said to be for the 
purpose of intimidating and defeating evil 
spirits^ 

Pantomhm Dunce 

The Aiml of Harutori possess aeveral 
pantomime dances in which a large group 
of people ait in a circle beating time, to 
which eventualIjr one or two performers 
stand up and perform the dance. There 
are the fox dance, bird dance, crane dance 
and others among these pantomime dances. 

Arafutsukun 

This is a weird dance in which two groups 
of performers face each other, and bending 
their bodies backward and forward, they 
continue to dance furiously in time to the 
clapping rj'thm of the onlookers, until some¬ 
one or other ou either side falls in a faint. 

The Dances of Ryukyu 

Thv dAnc^^ of ByukyO* this is, Okinawa^ 
are rich in unique features^ and moreover 
there is a wealth of such native dancea. 
There are two general kindis^ the claaak 
dance and the folk dance. The former Is 
called and la a dance which 

was performed at the coronatlcFii of the 
Ryukyfi ruler aa a weicome to the envoy that 
came for the occasion from China. A por¬ 
tion of ihe ku»4fen-GdDTi known oa kumi- 
Offer? was created hy Tamagusnku Chokun# 
who was the founder of the Ryukyu natienaj 
thealer. The JfcujJii-ocfori la in the form 
of the mh of Japan, and hea as its tbemesr 
storiea taken f rom I he mythology of the 
HyuKvihs. The separate dances within the 
kumuodifri are also aometimes performed 
as independent nunibera. Such dances as 
A'ufo TfkiticM. MekartA^hi, ShUnm Kane- 
iri, no Eti and Bcnitii T^kiuehi are 

listed among the repertorj-. These kumi-^ 
odori are tk form of dance drama. 

As for the folk d;mceSp these are dances 
which had later been developed and perfect¬ 
ed by some fine dancer. In Okinawa, they 
are cLassiflGd into the rojm-^ort\ wakwhi^- 
odori, ni^ai-odori, onna-^darj and jo- 
cdori. Each group has several numbers 


within iU repertory. The ffljin-odori is 
performed by old men wearing: a hood aud 
holding a fan. tt> the music called KaMefu- 
bushi- It ia a ccremonleus form nt dance< 
and 13 always performed at the beginning 
of a program of a group of numbers. 

The is performed by boys 

wiring brilliant costumes, to the accom- 
panlmerLt of Koteibushi music+ The ■niscc/- 
otfoH is the dance of the youths, who wear 
ceremonial crested garmenta and pleated 
skirls, doth loggings and headband*, and 
perforin a spirited daoce to the beating of 
drums. The songs for this dance are 
called Nobort Kiizetsu and Sagari 

The ittiTia-odorj is pcrfoimed by women 
wearing elegant cofitumeSp and holding in 
their hands segde hats, wooden dappers, 
spindles and the like, technically this h 
the most difficult dance In the group. 
Among the repertory there are in&ha-btuthif 
Yotsuditkf^odori, ShodoTi~bit4hi, 
odoTi and otherSh 

The Zd-odori is a fast-tempoed dance 
based on folk songs. Among the more 
popular numbers in this group there are 
Armgawa-ndgri^ 

hmhf, HantiAthidfiri^mhi, Hanafu. 

The Ryukyu dnnee i* divided Into three 
parls^ Dewa* Xakaha and Iriha. The 
wn refers to the portion from the entry 
of the i>orfonner until the moment when he 
reaches hia prescribed position. The Jhu- 
kalui is Ihe porllon of the dance proi>er. 
and the Irlha ia the exit portion. 

Some of the dances are perfomied lo 
songs, some to just instrumental music* 
The odor! dances ai‘e performed tn n set 
pattern of movements, but the mai dance* 
arc performed freely aa the emotiona dic¬ 
tate. The /dbi^rti is the main musical in¬ 
strument, with drums added. Also a type 
of harp may be playedi and tnouth-whlstles 
may also be used» 

There arc great variety of folk dancer 
with each laland havLog ita own special 
forma. The occBsions for dancing are vil¬ 
lage festivals such as the Auguat dance, 
the aeed-gathering festivah the 3fo-aaoti, 
SanpafKa-offoN and auch m which the 
youths and young maidens of the village 
enjoy outdoor outings. Some of the datices 
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:are mixed boisteroyft some afe 

danced in paiw of male and female part¬ 
ners- 

In Yaeyama^ at the time of the October 
aced-Katberinsr festival a dance and sonfif 
fete is carried on for two days ami two 
niffiits- Again, at the angama htm festival 
the entire village joins in a masquerade 
dance. The K’wicAa-odorr of MiyalEo-jimii 
island is |>erformed by men and women of 
all ages, who sing as they dance* Hands 
are clapped in Lime to the Xiongs, but no 
musicaJ instrumenta are used. 

In all the islands of the EyOkyu group* 
dances an? performed at village fetes. 
Particularly, the hardest festival held in 
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lunar August to pray far a gcuid harvest 
and for pejice# is joined in by all members 
of the village, with dance after dance being 
performed. The fan dances of children, 
the stick-weilding dance of the youths and 
adult men, the dance-drama, the aAiaAi- 
mai, the and others are per¬ 

form etL 

The han Is celebrated too, called Shiehi- 
patitu Eim. On thie day* the young men 
and women dance together in groups and 
go from door to door. Aiside froni these* 
there are also the ufp^airoi-tMforj train 
dance i. and the usudaik^ dance which is 
performed by groups of women. 


Division of Drama in Japan 


The history of drama in Japan coveri 
a loag period of over 1300 years, and 
m&y be divided into four general periods as 
follow’s: 

First perloii: From atieietit limes to the 
end of the Heian Period (TD i-llOlJ. in 
which the h^/poitTi was perfected and 
formed the basis of the ancient drama. 
Second period: The Kamakum and Muro- 
machi pcric^Ls »1192-1G02) during which 
siflii wnii perfeeled. 

Third perlGd: Thu Kdo Period ilG03- 
ISG7>. in which Ihe Jbrutl doH theater 
and the kabuki were perfected^ 

Fourth period: From the Meijl Restoration 
lathe present (I8G3- h, atransit^anal 
period with a great number of theater 
genres in existence, both old and new. 

As can be seen from the above each of 
the first three perictds bad its respective the¬ 
ater form* kftgaku in the first period, n4ih 
in the second period, and jorsni and Ituiu- 
ki In the third period. But in the fourth 
period following the Meiji Reatoration, 
there is no specific theater form which 
might be called ihe representative theater 
of the age. The sudden influx of Western 
culture brought with it the influeiicc of the 
modarn theater of the but although 

this new trend saw some development, it 
hardly forms a true core* and the age seems 
to be one of transition in which various 


form* exist in coiifuflion. The old tradition¬ 
al theater forms exisl aide by aide with 
translated foreigii drama prodactions, with 
the two genres aometlmeti to be found tn a 
strange combination. Let ua see then, how 
ail these vnHous theater genres as they 
exist today in Japan, came into being* 

In Ihe ancient age, drama as we know It 
today did nol exists being in the main pri¬ 
mitive dances or mimed performances 
which had their origin in religious or 
ceremonial rites* Traces of these old forms 
may be seen In the and the folk 

dances that still exi&t in the varions dLs- 
tricts of Japan. These are all pre-drama 
forms. 

From about the middle of the fifth cen¬ 
tury# iiitercourae wus initiated l>etween 
Japan and the advanced nnlions such a.^i 
Koren and China culturally. From this 
asj^oclnlion, the giggkv ta form of tmiaked 
Elance), btigakt*, sangafra. and other vari¬ 
ous forms of dance and music came to 1>e 
Imported into Japan. 

bigaku was Introduced into Japan by way 
of Pokche < present-day Korea ^ In the eai^ 
ly part of the seventh century^ and It is 
recorded that hui/aA-a also was performed 
at the Japanese court in a period not much 
later* Sanffoku too is believed to have iieen 
introduced to Japan at approximately the 
same time. 
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The music anri dance forms whicJi were 
in this ^s.y trananiitted to Japan frcm the 
continent during the Nara Era were patron- 
iKcd by the ruling aristocratic class of the 
time: hut during following Heian Period, 
due to the awakening national awareness, 
music, dmiLe and the other artSp together 
with culture in general, began to take 
on mote typically native characteristics. 
Among these principal the JapanLza- 
tion of the dance in which both those of 
ancient native origin and those introduced 
from abroad were subjected to a general 
rearrangement, resulting in a classic re- 
finemeiit reflecting the elegance of the court 
culture of that age. This was called 
kUf and was established aa part of the of¬ 
ficial rites of the court i hence it is retained 
to this day in almoat the form it had at 
that time. 

On the other hand, being a 

more vulgar form of enterlalnmenti lost the 
support of the court nobility and became 
popularised among the common people. It 
came to be called saritffQ^ka from about the 
middle of the llth century* This develop¬ 
ment shovi'^ that the too, had 

become entirely adapted to a Japanese form. 

In the Kamakura and Muromachi peri¬ 
ods, the power of rule passed from the 
hands of the ariatocrals to the KaMirirai' or 
warrior class. This warrior in the 

latter part of the 14th century, perfected 
a Hlage art that was more in keeping with 
their own tastes; this was Ihe uoA* The 
was a pcsetic dance drama w'hlch had 
us its base the afore-mentioned sdupaArit, 
and also incorporated the dances called 
eu-nen and 

The ttoA kyoifcif, or no* farce^ which is 
performed Wtween tw*o Noh playis a 
realistic and farclal dialogue-play, and 
marks the beginning of true drama as such* 
The nT?h «ind the mh kyfiff€n received the 
officiid patronage of the ruling w-arrior 
class, as a result of which thcBe too. hove 
been preaen'ed tu thi# day. 

in the enauing Edo Foriod, the warrior 
claas continued to l>e the ruling elass. How¬ 
ever. a rapid change was securing in the 
econoTuy of the country; instead of an eco¬ 
nomy based on land owncrsbipi a new 


economy baflcd on currency was being es¬ 
tablished. As a result* the actual power 
was slipping into the hands of the commoa 
people, in particular, the towrnamen. Hence 
the taste of the townsmen became the m- 
duencing factor La the culture of the age. 
The theater too, felt this new Influence, and 
from this were born the Joruri doll Gieater 
and the kahvkL 

The doll theater started out in the 15th 
century as a form of hallad called 
accompanied by the sAamitfcn, This jortiri 
proved immeneciy popular among the peo¬ 
ple. BO that from approximately the end of 
the Ibth century* the feni^Ktsii-tfiuwasfAt* a 
type of puppet play that had existed from 
before, w^as combined with the joruri for 
the purpose of enhancing it through the 
addition of another visual dimension. 

About 100 yesTS later, during the Gen- 
roku period, Takemoto GidnyH <1551- 
1714} brought the Joruri music to perfec- 
tioUp while playwright Chikamatiu Mon- 
zaemun (1552-1724 > caused a great deve¬ 
lopment of the dramatic form, the work 
of these two men hmily establishing the 
doll-theater art In the ensuiDg Kyoho and 
Kimrekl eras rniG-lTBS), the doll-theater 
saw Us golden age: and doll handler Yoshi- 
da Bunzaburo* and playwrights Takeda l^u^ 
mo. Namiki Sosuke and others made their 
appesrarice at this time. The dolls, wrhich 
had formerly been handled by one man to 
a doll, developed tu the stage where non doU 
was handled by three men. Again, ^bis 
^ame peritHl saw the croBtian of the three 
great dramas which are considered the top 
three masterpieces in Japanese dramatic 
history, Kanadthm ChMshingum ^1748}, 
Su&awara Denju Ttnarai 
and YonJiffH^Knc CITJT.)* The 

Btmrgku-za doll theater of Osaka today, ib 
the direct deaceddfint from the doll theater 
of this age* 

The has its origin in a vulgar 

folk-dance called /wryu which enjoyed 
great popularity about the latter half of 
the loth century. Among the faryS num¬ 
bers were a aensuous dance cialile<i nrjn5wfaa> 
rtdon, to which a professional woman 
dancer named Okuni of Izuruo added her 
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iniiovatiops Ln tht late I6th century- 
This became immciiBely popular. 

Latetp ekmente taken from the noh and 
adapted to fit the more popu- 
br taatc of the people, were incorporated 
into the^e ataere perfermances, and ffoinff 
through various subsequent stages as ^ujo 
kabuki (women kabukin 
(youth kabukU. and jfaro-kabttki (men^'i 
kabuki» which reached a fair level of artist* 
ry IF over a period of a little over SO yearSi 
it emerged sa a realistic dramatic theater* 
In the Geuroku Period i IGSS—ITOS) the 
great actoni Sakata To|lirw (1647-1709) in 
Osaka, and fehikawa Danjurd (1660-1708) 
in Edo, brought ktibuM to the height of its 
drftt period of development- Subsequently, 
with the addUional Incorporation of various 
elements taken from the doll theater and 
other atage forms, kabuki entered its 
second period of development during the 
Kansel and Punka eran il789-lS29i* thin 
bringing to its acme of develop- 

meot. And until the beginning of the Mel- 
ji Era, k^ibuki held away ais the major 
recreation of the popatecei and It developed 
under the Intimate patronage of the com¬ 
mon people. 

In ISSS the Meijl Restoration took placer 
and Western culture began its InfiJtration 
into the country. The people, awakening 
to a realization of the outside modern world 
after 200 years u£ secluBioni began to ad¬ 
vocate a general renovation of the national 
culture m keeping with the times; and a 
cry went up fur the improvement of the 
theater forms also. Under the progress Ive 
leadership of schoLara who had been In- 
Auenced by their trips abroad, the theaterfl 
and the actors were induced to produce new 
plays which were in touch with the 
Age. Thoa, the wild plots and romanticism 
of the former /idai-ruoau or so-called hiatory 
playa of the classic rategoty, gave way to 
a new, more realletk form of histojy play 
which stayed closer to actual historic facts* 

This new form of history play wm called 
katMur^ki by the people. Also in the setca- 
or plays with plots laid amid the 
life of the commDn people, a new trend 
came to be seen in which the life of the 
new era was depicted. These came to be 
known as the jaapfn pbys. 


The above were changes which took place 
within kabuk% itself. But the new age 
called for more than such minor changes; 
and the demand arwic for a new form of 
drama altogetherH. In anawer to this de- 
mandr the SIm'iu/jo was formed. Skinipa 
means nciv school and was a name chosen 
to mark it ulT from the kahitku which was 
the kifitha or "'old schfwr'- However, at the 
start, this new school was known as the 
or the Sim^shib^^ 

This new theater movement w'as initiated 
in IB8S in the Xauisai region as a means 
to propagate the new people's rights move- 
mentj and in 1S94 at the time of the Sino- 
Japanese War, it was paid much attention 
by taking up theme? concerned with that 
problem- Subsequently* it took up domestic 
themes and plots bid in the gay quarters, 
becoming patronized mainly by women. 
This has remaioed to thb day in the form 
of the current jrftirrrjjo troupe. 

Ln ansswr to the further demands of the 
intGllegentsiai, who were still dissatisfied 
with both the new kabuki and the s/iinipa, 
the shini^eki (new drama) movement wa? 
instituted about In 1907- This new move¬ 
ment WHS greatly Influenced by the modern 
theater ruovement in Europe. The Bui/igei 
K^vkai and the Jiyu laid the foun¬ 

dations for the movement in Japan, after 
which the Tsukiji Little Theater (1924- 
1930) took over and left a prominent mark 
on the progress of the modern theater move¬ 
ment in Japan. Travelling a difficult road^ 
the movement progressed until today, it 
ha? finally reached a stage where it might 
be considered as ^modern drama', with many 
active ^ahiagekr troupes in eiistence- 

On the other hand, the comic or fafcial 
demente of the noh kybgcn and of the 
niuraka-kyf*fftn of the Edo Period, were 
tied In with operettas and musical revues 
during the Taisho Era i:i9l3-l92S)* deve¬ 
loping into a form of light entertainment 
plays. These iuclude a wide variety* from 
musical comedies, skita, revuc-s> the variety 
shows, to the strip-shows of the current 
ago* and make up the papular entertaloment 
of the general public. They are weak on 
artistry, but are pleaaant and enjoyable, 
with bits of humorous satire. Enjoying the 
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support of the pubU^r, ibis fidH of 

Lheater entertftinment has bright prospects 
for the future. 

As can be seen from the above, the period 
after the Meiji Restoration to the present 
Ih entirely one of transition, and In spite 
of the existence of many flouriahing theater 
genres today, none isn commanding enough 
to be named the reptesentative theater of 
the age. 

This then, in brief* is the hiatorj* of the 
development of drama in Japan. tDeialls 
will be found in respective chapters else¬ 
where.) 

As for the development of the form of 
the stage Itself, the early enterlninnients 
\vEre carried out on open lota outdoors^ as 
may be seen in the folk dances still found 
in various regions in the countrj'i. In the 
case of performances held at shrines, the 
worship hall served as the staf e. 

The bugaku was the first form of enter¬ 
tainment to make use of a formal stage 
alructure. The noh atage of the enauing 
era was a development of the and 

bffpaJtu stages, tnaklng an addition of the 
hftJthi^^akari or bridge way leading off from 
the i^tage* and also adding a roof over the 
stage, while at the rear end of the stage, 
curtains or board walls were net up, creat¬ 
ing more or less the form we have today. 
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The kabtfki which developed in the Edo 
Period at first made use of the noh stage 
form: hut later an addEtional spate of ap¬ 
proximately IS feet squared was appended, 
thus enlarging the stage space. The 
giik^ri passageway became widert and with 
the development of plays which called for 
many scenes, the draw-curtain vras invented- 
At the beginning of the 18th eenturyp 
the hawat^irki or passageway came into 
being, and a roof was made to cover not 
only the stage but the entire area includ¬ 
ing the audience seats. With this, the form 
of the theater building came to be more 
or less, perfected; and not much later, the 
revolving stage and other tnjiovationa led 
lo the heightj^ of stage devdop- 

ment. 

in 187B, the Shintoml-sta Theater was 
build in Tokyo after the tnanner of the 
Western theater. In this, the atage which 
had formerly protruded into the audience 
pit, W 415 made to recede behind the Tramc^ 
of the modern stage* and such new devices 
as gas lamps were usedd 
And in 1911^ the Teikoku arnperial) 
Theater waa built, with a thoroughly weat- 
emiaed form of stage, having a width of 
approximately 4$ feet* The current Kabu- 
ki-za Theater has a width of approximately 
m feet. 


Noh and Noh-kyOgen 


Noh drama 

History of Nok 

The noh is a theater form which is 
de.^crLded from the s^itugaku of the Heian 
Period (9th"12th ccnturiefi ^ which In turn 
was a combination of various earlier forms- 
In Ihe early part of the Kamakura Period 
(13th centurjO* the mmgtikii-no-nQk and 
the dfngaku^o-noh^ both mainly composed 
of primitive forma of dance, developed to 
a great extent, and later^ In the early part 
of the Muroniflchl Period tl4th century)* 
these forms came to possess a fairly high 
level as stage drama The sarupai^u and 


the dmQoku of this period seem to have 
been forms fairly similar to each other; 
both maintained small tronpea centered in 
regions around Kyoto for propagating their 
form of enterlainment* Among these, the 
Y^Qaakl-ra (later known as Kanxe-aa), 
which was attached to the Kasuga Shrine 
of Nara and which was numbered among 
the four leading troupes of the Yamato 
Area, waa the moat thriving^ Kannaml 
Kiyotsugu (1333^1881) of this troupe in¬ 
corporated certain aspects of the denffaku 
and also the popular tuar-wci folk dance 
the denpnku into the eoruiifafru- causing a 
great developirient in the aurwgotM and 
bdngtng It up to a high artlatic level. 
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As a the aaru^aku^noh of Kan- 

■naml met with the favor of miUtary recent 
Aihlkaga Yoshimitsu md gained bis pat¬ 
ronage- Karniami’s son Zeami Motokiyo 
1 13^3-1443 ^ also showed a talent equallmg 
hi!^ father^s: and perfecting the aesthetic 
principle of he further polSahed the 

works left by his fathetp creating a &yin- 
hoUtitio stage forin of the highest artistry. 

After Zeami's death, other fine artists 
appeared in the Katsie^itt; and the other 
^artipaku troupes of the Yamato Ar^i. such 
as the K^m^iarUf XoNpd and N^hd also 
acquired the patronage of the ruling war¬ 
rior class, causing even further develop- 
Tnent of the ^aruffaku-n&h and propagat¬ 
ing it also among the common populace. 

During the Edo Period C17th-19th cen¬ 
turies), the no/i-paAr«. as it came to be 
called, gradually became remote from the 
lives of the cornmon people^ and became the 
exclusive property of the warrior class. 
During the Genroku Era i 1690 'b; the nek 
developed to a stiU higher artistic level, 
adding a dignity and solemnity to the fornix 
er aesthetic elegance known as pugcM. 
thereby creating the noh art that we have 
today. If Zeami'B contribution to this held 
is to he considered the phase In the 
perfection of the nok art, the Edo Period 
mu^t be considered the second phase. It 
was during the Edo Period that in addition 
to the Kan^e, Kamparn, HwhO and Xtmjd 
groups of noht, the Kita group came into 
beings creating the Jive schools of nok as 
we have them today. 

In 18(>S, the Meiji Restoration brought 
about the disintregation of the old feudal- 
istic ayatemi, as a result of which the 
lust the patronage of the warrior clafis 
which had formerly being the ruling dsss, 
and went into a period of decline. However, 
subfucquentlyt It nuittEged to restore it self» 
and today, it enjoys the support of the in- 
telllgentzia as a dnssk theater art 

Noh Stage 

The noh theater is made up of the atagOt 
the I^cwAipd^rarf passageway to the stage, 
the audience section and the backstage 
roomni. 


The mk stage is a platform approxi¬ 
mately 18 feet square* constructed at a 
height of about 3 feet from the ground, and 
with four pillars, one at each corner. It 
Is made of plain unvaniishcd timber and 
is of a very simple nature. In earlier days, 
the nok stage waa an indeptmdent atrnc- 
ture in with the A£Ls/pijsrntciri and the 

dressing rooms adjoining, and the audience 
pit in anathei* separate struetui'e; however, 
at present, all of these eectlona have been 
consolidated under one roof, as a part of 
the same building. 

The first things to strike the eye on entry 
into the ¥Lok theater are the or 

backboard wall of the stage, and the roof 
over the stage. The roof is in the kofn 
(gabled) form of the Irimoya style of 
architecture, and is retaineii to this day as 
a relic from the days when the stage was 
composed of a separate structure from the 
audience pit. The back wall of the stage La 
called the kagomi~ifa (inirror-baard) and 
has a single ancient pine painted on it, 
wkjle the wall board to the right 
the stage) has bamboo drawn on it. Ad¬ 
joining the on its left is the 

long passageway known as hashi{fokart, 
with a curtain hung nt an entrance at its 
extreme end, leading Into the backstage 
dressing-room area. The length of the 
ha^hiffakari ia not deflnitely set, but is ap¬ 
proximately three times the depth of the 
stage proper. As the ha^hiffckari is often 
used by the noh actor to perform certain 
effective portions of a noh drama, tt may 
be considered as an appendage of the $tage 
rather than a mere passageway to the back- 
stage area. 

An important feature erf the noh stage 
is the fact that it faces the audience on 
three sides: in other words, the stage 
thrusts iti&Glf out into the audience section. 
This is effective in establishing an intimacy 
between the stage and the audience. It may 
be said that in any form of dramat the ideal 
situation is one in which the member of 
the audience actually feels as if he were 
participating in the drama on the stage: 
and in many reapecLa^ the nok is most per¬ 
fectly equipped for bra aging about this 
ideal state. 
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Along the aide of the haabigaMttri (on 
both Hides when pneaible) are ptaated three 
smaU pine trees at set inten-ala, called re¬ 
spectively the first, second and third piuw. 
counting from the stage side, The first 
pine is the largest, the others becoming suc¬ 
cessively smaller, this said to be an innova¬ 
tion to create the illusion of perspective. 

The stage Is separated from the audience 
seats by a strip laid with white pebbles. 
In former days the strip was an expansive 
area; but at present it measures a mere 2% 
or 3 feet across. 

Noh Stage Property 

Varioiift types of stage props are used In 
the mh. When elMBlfled ftecordlnF to 
there are props which serve iKack- 
ground items, and others used by the per¬ 
formers flL$ a part of bis costume or held 
in the baud. These itema are both of a 
decorative and a symbolic nature, and play 
a great part in the effective presentation 
of a fio^t plays 

^^Tien classi-fted according to form, there 
are the kod^gu which differ only very 
slightly from similar items used in daily 
life, and the iouhNTi^mfmo which are of a 
highly symbolic and abstract nature. 

The kodogu are all hand articles, while 
the tsui^iTi-moni^ include such hand items 
as fishing rods and bowa^ as well as back¬ 
ground items such as boats, palace build¬ 
ings, mountains and the like. Aimo«tt with¬ 
out e^reption, t^^ukuri-mon^ are mude of 
bumboo framework, wrapped around with 
strips of white doth. Some few Item^ are 
made partially of branches, flowers, straw', 
wood boards and silk. There are also £ever- 
al which are decorated with ribbons of a 
Htriped design mainly in red or blue. The 
simplicity* and the abstract, suggestive na¬ 
ture of these property items may be seen 
In the example of the cune+ Whether the 
cime is for use by a blind person or by an 
aged man« the same thin batnhno stick U 
iiHe<L with the manner of holding and 
handling this stick being enough to show 
whether the holder is an old man or a blind 
man. AgaJut the fan plays a very import¬ 
ant part in the presentation of a ttoli 
drama. Without exception, all performers 
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of the noh wear or carry a fan. and utlSi^* 

It in a v^ariety of effective ways. The fan 
Is hdd whether the performer ia moving or 
is in a stationary posit Eon. And this fan 
becomes at times a eword, at tituea m 
srroWt n wine cup^ couiitlcs^ ether 
articles according to the circumstances. 

Among the t^ukmi-ntono, the one which 
perhaps has the moat wide tiaage U liie 
i>A^j 0 -dai. This ia a movable wooden plat¬ 
form of approxlnuitely 1x2 meters* and of 
a height of about 25 centimeters. A doth 
of which the top portion and the portion 
handing down the sides arc of a different 
color or design, is used to cover the plat¬ 
form. When a single iehijo-dai is used, it 
may represent a royal throne, s bower, a 
bridge. When cherry trees or chrysanthe¬ 
mum plants or some such plants stood 
on the four comers of the platform, it rep¬ 
resents a mountain site: when the plat¬ 
form is aurrounded by the ahima-nait'a or 
sacred rope festoons it represents a festival 
sites with the addition of pillars and a roof^ 
It becomes a palace. 

Another imporUat noh stage property is 
the ka^rtiH}ke which Is a lacquered and 
lidded cylindrical article, used for seating 
purposes, a performer ia called on to 

dit down during a perfortnancet this kuinra- 
oke is used la place of u chair^ and it too, 
like the icJUfjo-daf. is used to serve a variety 
of other purposes, 

Noh Costwme 

The noh costume, together with the noh 
maskt is an important factor In creating 
the symbolic elegance of the no A perform¬ 
ance- The costumes are not merely ^coe- 
tumfei" hut are Hctunlly workn of art in 
thPiTiAelves. The auperb beauty of the rich 
coetiiTnes which we see on the woA stage 
today are patterned after those which were 
created during the A^uchi and Momoyania 
periods (Ifith century). 

Ainong the #idJi apparelh rcpresenUtlve 
garments nre the and the afsw-if-a 

worn for nmie roles, and the aim-ftfllfir worn 
for feniflio roles. Over-garmfuts which are 
worn over the afore-mentioned, are the 
ttdahi and happi among those uaed 
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for male and the eh6k^ and intripmu 

worn for female roles, 

Olher items of appareU include the 
< iiei:kpieee>, k^y^himino (sort of straw 
apron)* h^chimaki (headband) imd others* 
all used aecrording to estnbllshed rules. As 
for the headpieces, there is first of all the 
wiu which ia used in the portrayal of a 
female character* Lony black hair is divid¬ 
ed from the center to fall to both sides^ 
covering the ears and tied at the back. A 
beautiful riblxin calJeil ^let^sura-ohi ia used 
aa a headband* tied at the hack of the head 
with the long ends falling down the hack 
Among female wiga, there are the im§a- 
kaf^um with long hair falling dimti the 
back, the napa^iamo/i wdth long fore-locks, 
and the uba-panrt for depicting an aged 
w^oman^ made with a mixture of black and 
white hair. Among male wigs there are 
the kai&wthiki-kicLzura* representing the 
hair of a boy-child. It differs from the 
female wigs in that the ribbon 

ift not use A There are also the jo-paiwi 
used for old men. made of ye]lowiii<h white 
hair and tied into a large chignon. 

Next there Is the fare in which the hair 
is rather long, of two kinds, white and 
black. The black fore i» used for liotli men 
and womens and the white fare for aged 
godSp and aged warriors. Then there la the 
ktt»k{ra in which the amount of hair is 
much more abundant, of throe kinds* the 
black, red and white, all of wAicb are used 
to suggest supernaturaJ beinga. 

As for the nciA bendgcarH there are the 
rbo^hi, the zukin and 

others, each to be seen in varying atylea. 

The v^arious artides of the nok eostnm- 
ery a^ mentioned above, are ui 5 ed in ac¬ 
cordance with the type of drama and tj-pe 
of role being performed* with the manner 
of Ullage and the combination of articles to 
be used differing as eatabliBhed by com- 
plicnted prescribed tradition* 

Noh Mask 

The «oA mask is uaed by thee^ife (prin¬ 
cipal performer) and jrArfc-rrimr (com- 
panion of shite}, and is called the OMOfe, 
The M«^rt or secondary performer doae not 
utilize a mask. (The may aometlmea 


perform without a mask In certain num¬ 
bers^ Ibis ia known as hilam^n). The thi- 
ts-tsurc util ires the mask only when the 
role is that of a woman^ a blind person, or 
some supernatural god or creature. 

The nok mask is not merely an item in 
the eostumery. The mask is so much a part 
of the beauty of noh that it may even be 
said to gymbolize the noh. art+ Through 
the delicate movement of the noh mask* 
it is possible to create a suparb and unique 
beauty* Thera are several specie) noh 
terma to describe the sensitive movemeatG 
of the mask. For inatancci olwo^c-^^-^au- 
kiin means that the ma^k is turned to left 
or right to indicate thnt the wearer is look¬ 
ing intently at some object, Om^t€-o-kirtL 
means to turn the tna^ed fane sharply to 
one side. Indicating attention focussed on 
same object, or suggesting a commanding 
attitude* or expressing anger. Kuntom 
means to tarn the masked face down slight'^ 
ly to show pensiveness or sorrow', Teru 
means to turn the masked face sbghtly uiw 
w-ards, generally expressing elation or joy. 
fn this Way, the noh mask may be said to 
be the life of the imh art; hence* from 
early days* the noh masks have been art 
object* In their own right. 

There are more than 100 different types 
or noh masks In use today, of complicated 
differentistjon. Divided sccordmg to gen¬ 
eral usage, there are mask.s to portray the 
old man. the old woman* the man, the bllniL 
the w^oman^ gods> demons and the like, 

Noh Kata 

Kota is a term given in noh to th& 
mqvemonts which Bccompajiy the words of 
the text and portray the meaning through 
the movements of the arms, feel and the 
body, and is a cumbination of acting and 
dancing. The kata is abo performed to the 
musical accompaniment without text words. 
All the movements in a noh performance 
are highly formsllred, so that each move¬ 
ment is a kata or Term"- The kata, for 
each nsh drama has been established by 
long tradition, and no performer is free to 
change it at will. Nevertheless, the kata 
is merely the basis; and each performer 
must, while staying within the bounds of 
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the also be nbW t& overcome the 

restrictions tbrou&h his ^wn creative and 
artjatie rendering. 

The basic kata are those for standiiiEr, 
for advancing to right, to left, forward and 
backward. To get to the very essence, it 
might even be said that the upright stand¬ 
ing position is the lone basic kata, the 
movements to either side or front and back 
all being tranaitfcjns passing from the up¬ 
right to the nest upright stand. Varioua 
gestures and movenienta^ ail given specinl 
names, are combined to form the kata. 

Noh Mai {Noh Datice) 

The ftoft is made up of throe parts, the 
chanted texl^ the diince and the musical ac¬ 
companiment, each part being indispensablo 
to a Ttah performance. These three ele- 
m:ents combine to form the highiy artistic 
achievement that noA exemplifles. Tbe 
maf nr dancer is theretore one element with¬ 
in the nah trinity. 

Tbe nah dance may be said to be a dance 
made ap mainly of forw^ard and backward 
movements. The bottom of the fool is gen¬ 
erally placed Mai on ibe floors and in vi^alk- 
ing. the feet are net lifted off the door sur¬ 
face, bul .^lid forward or backward over the 
surface. Aside froin this, and frequent 
stamping^ to mark or emphasise the 
rhythm, there are no other feet movementa. 
The upper part of the body is held com¬ 
pletely erect and Immovable, and tbe arms 
maintaiD a certain dclermiiied prjsltion. 
The head^ aside from Infrequent sidewise 
or up and down movements, seldom move3 
from the set poaitioo. Which the pure 
white of the toAi footwear servLrig to 
heighten the visual elTect, it is the above 
posture and movoments which more than 
anything else creates tbo formal beauty of 
fi*A. 

A movement of the arms is almost In¬ 
variably accompanied with a backward or 
forward movement of the feet. In most 
cases, the movement of the feet alone serves 
t(i depkt ft variety of meanings. For in- 
staucoT two ateps backward may express 
disappointment, three or four steps forward 
may mean a heightening of excitement. 


The second main feature of the noh 
dance is in iu highly unique rythm. Ordi- 
narilyi one thinks of “rythm"" m a repeti¬ 
tion of evenly spaced accents* Howevetp in 
tbe ftflh tbe rythm U a greatly fluctuating 
movement, made up of uneven apacing be¬ 
tween beats, which are nonetheless based 
oil an orthodox evenly-spaccd rythm. The 
ty'tbm maintained by the laatniments^ 
vers?es and the feet moverntnia of the dance, 
sometimes come together, and soinetlinei 
drift apart, and yet maiutaio a unity, creat¬ 
ing a complex rylhm that is unique to tbe 

JlOit, 

Nofi Ji-tiiai and Hayashr 

Thfl ef tbe floA performance, that 

is, the chorus^ perform a unique fuaction 
in the woft* The sings only certain 

specified porlioas of the text. The rnetn- 
bers do not wear costumes^ neither do they 
enter the stage proper, but occupy a special 
narrow appendix Eo tbe right side of the 
stage, sitting there from beginning to end 
of the noh without moving from the site 
They are always dr^sed^ not in ceatume, 
but in formal created tfftiono and pleated 
trousers. In other w-nrds, Ihey do not take 
part In the actual depiction of the drama 
on the atagCr but merely add to drama's 
effect from the eidelines. 

The [lumber of members in the /i-utai 
chorus Is not set^ but ordinarily about eight 
make up the group, sitting in two rows ia 
their allotted seciiDU. One member who 
sits in the center of the rear row is tbe 
juffOAhira or the chorus leader. The 
sings tbe narrative portions, and also much 
of the main portions of the entire text in 
which the beauty of the nak text achieves 
its height, the poetic effect being further 
enhanced by the mufiiciil quality of the 
ji-ntai. 

The ha^a^hi-kata or the accompaniats, 
like the members of the ji-ntaL alflo are 
invariably attired in the formal pleated 
skirt and created kimono. At ft glance, the 
seem to be placed outside of 
the stage performance. Hoivever, they are 
lined up at the rear end of the stage direct¬ 
ly before the kaffami-ita buck wall, and 
actually form a sort of balanced backgroiutd 
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lor pQrforniwic!^ in the fore part of the 

The ia maiie up of the fue 

< f[u te>, the « wi (ahoulder-ctrurn i 

and the okaim i lap-drum i, with an addi- 
tlonaj fafito iflat drum > on some csccasioos. 
The mualc la aiiuple and riistlOi Of these 
mstrnmentap otilj'' the flute plays a tutie^ 
the other three beipR percussion instru- 
rnenta which provide a rythfUic beat hat no 
melody. C-nnaequentLy^ ih\t oomplkated and 
detailed barmonles of a kind eijoallar to 
that of Western tniiBie in an Impossibility. 
However, the flintple mopatony of the primi¬ 
tive instrumento aiid the shrill vocal calls, 
are hiRhly effective in enhancing the effect 
of the poetic passages of the test and 
creating the alistruet aymbollsm Ihat ia 
peculiar to the ncilt. 

Types of Roles 

Nok performers are generally thought of 
as belong big lo one of two groups, the 
shite and the icoArf. Aside front theae, 
which may tie called the ftmt and secondi 
or the primary and secondary proponents, 
there may be additional perfonners in a 
play, these being called The 

who belong to the shiu group are called 
the while those subsidiary to 

the are called the ictiAt-tsnre. Child 
performers are called fco-^rofa. Aside from 
these, there are instancea when the 
farce performer make* an appearance be¬ 
tween the hi^t and second parts of ii jiofe 
number to perform a sort of interlude per* 
Uon. This completes the list of type* of 
performers who appear in a n&h piny. 

The shitE, afore-mentioned, is the 
main performer In a noA play- In a woA 
number which consists of two partHn the 
skiff role is called waf-shife in the fir^l 
part, and mehi-pte in the latter part, 
Aa a rule, both are performed by the aame 
person. 

The stdtc la not only the main performer, 
he la also the direetor and stage mfuiager 
fts well. The ttcAf is an art that is centered 
entirely nrouad the jrAifc rolot and all the 
other performers are aubordinate to the 
shite, performioE such n way as to co¬ 


operate In the creation of a barmonizied 
unity. 

The tmki is the secondary role, the role 
opposite the shite role. However, it differa 
considerably from such a role in other 
forms of drama, due to the fact that in the 
noh the shite role is absolute, Jillowliig no 
leeway for a truly autagotiiat role. Gene- 
raUyt the icuki entera the ^tage brat to 
await the entrance of the shite, and as soon 
as the skite*\i perfornuince liegins, I he 
retires unobtroalvely to a comer of the 
stage, to all appearaiic&Fs becoming a mem¬ 
ber of the undiapee^ so far as participation 
in the performance la concerned. Conae- 
guently, the basic- nature of the may 
be said to be In the fact that ho repreaent& 
the audience, and does not appear on the 
stage for the purpo^ of match Lpg hi* per¬ 
formance against that of the shite* Thore- 
fore^ it may bo said that the shite is the 
sole unit^ all other parts being subordinate 
to the shite and serving to enhance the 
shite role. 

Another difference between the ^rAifcand 
miki IS that w^hercas the shite generally 
utilise* a ma*k. the tmki never employs 
one* This ia due to the fact that the shite 
rule may represent a god, a man, a wo man, 
a mad person^ a demon and various ulher 
roles, white the utaki always portrays a 
realistic and ordinal^' htirnan person. An¬ 
other reason is that the mask is a highly 
superior dement in the n^h impersonation, 
and should the w(lH ajag make use of the 
ma^k, he would be in a position to vie with 
the sAife, thus destroying the effect of the 
order centered around the principle of mala- 
iRhiing the ^luperiority of the shite role. 

Noh Ferformers 

Each pefSDTi^ In whatever capacity, that 
takes part in a woA i^erformance. is in¬ 
cluded aaioug the Twh-yakustui, or neh 
performer*. They include seven apedfic 
groups: the shite ^ waki, faff 

(flutel, k(>~Es^zumi (shoulder drumi^dkawn 
dup-drumj, and the foiko iflat druiitH ind 
there is an unwritten rule that no group 
.ihoujd intercede into the sphere of another 
group* 
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There are several sichoola wkliln each of 
the aeveD itoA capacities, each 5ch^Jol pos¬ 
sess Sn|S its special features. 

The »hifr ^Toup provides the per¬ 

former, the shitr-iwurf performerp the 
AroA-d^o < child role i and the members of the 
ji-Htui chorus. Taking this shite group as 
an example, there arc at present five differ¬ 
ent schools, the Kaii 2 e« Ildsho* KomparUp 
Kongo, and the Kita schools. The Kanm 
and the Hdiliff utai or manner of singing 
the texts, lays great emphasie on the phras^ 
ing and the rythm. while the Kongo, Kom- 
paru and Kita achools lay mare stress In the 
creatjon of the kata movements, thereby 
being more interesting for the dance than 
for the music. 

Two different j^hools within the same 
noh capacityj as for instance the Kanze and 
the Hosho schools within the shite groapp 
as a rule do not perform in the same number 
together. However, there is no restriction 
concerning the tomblnation with other 
groups^ that is, all the shife performers 
in s number must be from one »hite 
school, but it do^ not matter which school 
of the flute is chosen for the performance. 

As ufore-mentloncdi there are five afrite 
schools. As for the other groupSp there are 
three Tir>itA:i schools, two kj/ogefi :5c:hools, 
three fue f^chooLs, four schools^ 

five iikfittm schools and two fn/A'o schools, 
so that any number of combinations is pos¬ 
sible in giving a nah performance. 

A ao/i perfornser becomes the dlaclple of 
a jt«/i master while still a child, and studies 
hia particular field in the noA, Once bis 
professional capacity ia dGtermjned, be is 
not free to change the ^hool he belongs to, 
nor hia capacity within the tioA set-up. 

Noh Repertorjf 

It is an exception to the rale when only 
one jiciA number is performed at a program. 
From past ages, the custom has been to 
present a full program of five plays^ in the 
order of (1) god play, (2i warrior play, 
(Si- woman play, f4> the erased person 
play and <5) the demon play. 

The first play is the u^oki-nsk play In 
which the shite appears a.a a god. In the 
number^ a priest enters a shrine 
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in worship, or stops by to viait a fameas 
hiAtnrlC site, whereupon a god appears in 
some manifeat form to relate the history of 
the shrine or the site. Preaecitly the god 
reveala hla true identity, and calls blessings 
of peace and prosperity oa the people. At 
present there are 41 waki-noh pleceSp of 
which Takaeago and Chikubushims are 
particularly popular. 

The secoiiii blay on a n*th program b the 
^hura piece or warrior Humbert lii which 
the spirit of a famed warrior of the past 
appears and rebles battle flcenes. Suffering 
from the fires of HdJt he cornea to eartli to 
plead with fl priest to pray for him and 
release him from his suffering. The main 
point in a piece b the depletion of 

a battle scene, and yet m such typical 
shunt playa as Toniwnij F*xsAf'?na, Tada- 
nor Ip A^auHlorl and all the others within 
the lb plays in thk group, there is no i^ce 
of Ihe horrible or of grisiJinesap the text 
hemg in an epic style, rich in poetic deline¬ 
ation which creates not the horriblei but the 
beautiful on the stage. 

The third play is generally a woman- 
piece, and thereby called the Jtnrufa-mono 
iwtg-p1ay)» This third play la the central 
number la the progranii and forma the core 
of the performance, being compicwed of an 
elegant dance performed within the poetic 
atmosphere of the legend, with skillful 
touches of the realistic and the dramatic 
added. In other wordn. the feamra-motiO 
b the calegor:^* of wo A play in which 
the dance and the song, the essence of the 
fie A art, are the mcifll fully utilized. The 
shftr role of the kwurs.-m&nt> plays may 
be a historic character or an lmagiQar>' 
heroine taken from classir literature^ or a 
celestial bemg^ or the spirit of seme object. 
There are 3D plays In this groapw of which 
Hagoromo, Matsukajis, Fiiyn, Izutsu, 
inryrt arc among tlie moat famous. 

The fourth pby on a nf>h program in¬ 
cludes a variety of types^ which do not fall 
in any of the other categories. In the 
majority of cases the^' are rich in dramatic 
features, with interesting thqmes which 
make them more readily understandable to 
the general audience. 
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Among this i^up arc to found severaJ 
type.H, atich ^ the nhunm- 

mono, itinjo- 

mon&^ find others, totelllnsf 93 pieces^ which 
constitute apppoxiniate^y one-third of the 
total fioft repertory of 241 plays. 

The A^^mn-mono is a type of play in 
which the centnil characters male or fomalep 
who is flufferjDfr from a ^reat prostrating 
(frief^ is dravm moDientarily by the fleeting 
beauty of nature around him and dances 
in a half-mad state. Examples are 
S^mimarUf S&tnb^r^k&machL 
The yuk}f$*m^!w arc noh plays of revel¬ 
ry in Oie dance, KageUa being a typical 
example. Tn the Mhilntn-mmOf the main 
character is generfilly the ghoat of a person 
who from an unrequited love or other 
HurpasMrg emotion of love or Imt^r cannot 
rest in peace after death. Examples are 
Kag^fi-komaehi and Afofo^e-z^clta. Tn some 
cases of jealous love, the ghost is not that 
of a dead persoOp but the spirit of the liv¬ 
ing nnd passionately jealous person, in 
Amnoue. Sometimes a jealous spirit ap¬ 
pears in the form of a serpent, as in 
j^ju 

.Vijf/d-irrono playa are those which doa] 
with human emotionii and pathoi^^ and are 
generally of a dramatic naturct such as 
Kugtkit/o and 5/rMTih^Mt. 

In the the eAitr is a man, 

and in this pfirtleular case, the mask is noh 
used by the sAitc. He appears not aa a 
ghost but m a living man. The theme Is 
dramatic and tolls a composite slory> and 
unlike other forms of the noft play, both 
the shHe lutd the Tr’ofcr are people who live 
in the same age. In other words, the 
docs not relate nn incident of 
the paat through the lips of a ghost, but 
telis thi- story in the pr^ent tctisc. Ex¬ 
amples are AfaJia and Kogo, 

The last number^ thal is the fifth number, 
on a 7io^r progrnm, is called the 

Demons and gods^ the long-nosed 
Ungif, sprites and apiriU, ghoRta and ap¬ 
paritions, make their appearance in the 
kiri-noh^mono. There are niao some noA in 
this group which present the dance of a 
nobleman or by a female Buddha. The 
Jtfrf^wofr^nioiio is far removed from the 


elegance and reHnement generally aaaoclated 
with the noli, nnd is presented in a fast 
tempo, the entire effect being one of gaiety. 
The movements are strong and vivid and 
the play is creftted in such a manner as to 
hold the Interest of the audience to the 
end. There are B1 AritT-ito/j-nif»to in the 
current «Oi^ repertory; Skakkgo, Funa Ben- 
Jkei, ilfoMt/r-tfflri', forM, and Uk^i are ex¬ 
amples. 

Aside from the plays in these live catego¬ 
ries, there Is one special number which Ls 
caJJed oHna. This a number which is 
performed on special auspicious occasions 
such ns the New year, for the dedication 
ceremony for a new noh stage, for special 
congratulatory programs and the Uke. Oti 
such occasions, the o^itia^ la performed at 
the very beginning of the program before 
the other five plays. It Is a rituailatic 
dance performed as a prayer for peace, 
prosperity and a good han-^est Due to this 
nature, ft hardly Is possessed of a dramatic 
thorns^ and in some parts, eip^en the meaniog 
of the words is unknown. It Is a combina- 
tioci of old, felkitoaa dances and songs that 
existed at the time of nail's urigin^ 

The above mentioned are all classic noh 
plays, mainly created during the Muro- 
machi Period. After the Melji Bestoratiem, 
no A cames to be ragarded as an oncietiE 
and uninteresrting theater form entirely out 
of touch with the modern worlcL & 
result, there waa some talk of 'improving' 
the noA, which led to the movement toward 
the creation of new noh plays^ In 1910 
haiku poet TakiLhama Kyoshl wrote Tetau- 
™on which was a noA play based on a 
theme taken from Maeterlinck, this being 
one of the first artistic attempts along tliis 
lino. III 1942 Kita MlnorLi of the Kita 
school together with tanka poet Toki Zen- 
maro^ created *'Wakeao Kiyomaro'^ nnd 
subsequently they have produced severai 
other successful new imli playa. 

Noh-kyogeu 

History of the Noh Kyogeri Farce 

The sar«gni:u, a form of comic entertain- 
meiit of the Hcian Period* gradually lost 
its coimc elements and developed into 
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various dance dTama forins. Meanwhile, 
the comic elements of the saru^^ku detfeJop- 
ed independently into another form, actjuir- 
ing a polish in the procaas, and eventually 
became the realistk and comic tiaA 
fan:c, as opposed to the abatraet and elegant 
noh drama proper. 

The farce la performed on the 

same stage as the tioA dramap and there 
are two general types, the Aon-lc|fdpeit and 
the ai-A'ydpcit. 

The m-kyH^en is performed in the middle 
of a tvi'o-part noh play; the per¬ 

former cornea out and makes answers to 
queries put by the performeri wBually 
in the rule of a villager describing sonie 
feature or legend connected with the site- 
This type of {ti-ky6gen is called the fca^ari- 
m, meaning a story-telling 
Among the at^ky^igeiti, there are also in¬ 
stances in which the kyogen performer 
carries on a dialogue with the ahitfl or 
traA"i performer daring the drama, or in 
which the performer accompaniefi 

either the tmki or tmre performers on 
stage to Lake rote of eubservience. In any 
ease, the ai-kyog^n is posiiessed of a comic 
touch without the solemnity of the regular 
wh drama^ and is effective in providing 
a contrastidg lightness to offset the tragedy 
that forma the basis of aimost aU roA 
plays. 

The hm-ky^gen is a full number in it&elft 
performed independently between two n^h 
plays. As a rule two or more kgHgen per¬ 
formers appear in these playSp with 

Bome numbers calling for as many as ten 
perfurmors. However, the important roles 
number l^tween one and three, the others 
being minor roles. Tho kyogen is a come¬ 
dy or farce made up mainly of dialogue, the 
theme being a satire on actual society^ the 
dialogue and Lhe castume all being of a reai- 
istir nature- The avarice and ignorance of 
the large and stnal! daiinyd lords of the day, 
the depravity of the priests, the briberies 
and \icp of the government olflciale.. .all 
such ar(‘ brought up for satiric comment 

The portrayal of the woman in the ttoA 
Jcgdffen differs greatly from that of the 
no/i drama in which the woman is depicted 
as being a great beauty. In the kyogm 


im 

farce, the woman's chojacter Is thoroughly 
mundane and dowm-tt^earth. She is a 
woman of the eommoii class, acting fre^- 
m her emotions dictate. She is neither 
the chaste wife nor the wise mother ao 
eatolled in other drama forms. 

The characters who appear in a kytygt^n 
farce are simple and practical, and unendow¬ 
ed with too much learning or inteliig^nco. 
Therefore, the Ay open makes for a mstic 
form of burner^ which due to the artistry io 
the presentationH escaped vulgarity', and 
has a special refinement of itn own. 

The manner of performance Ifl aimple, and 
reallsticiUly portrays the commoners' life, 
whereas the nnh drama requires accompa¬ 
niment by the flute and thu-ee tjTses of per¬ 
cussion instnjtnents as well aa the ii-ntut 
chorus, the kg^g^yj- rellea almost entirely 
on dialogue and mime. The text too, un¬ 
like the descriptive poetry of the ttoft 
drama text, is made up eotlrdy of colloquial 
dialogue 

In this manner, the kg&gen farce is 
thoroughly plebian in until re, and realistic 
In manner of presentation, these two 
characteristics being its essential features. 
The ftgniCfea farce is often referred to 
specially aj the noh kydym. In order to 
differentiate it from the kabtiki-kgagent 
the Trrttha Kyogtn Ca forai of farce which 
la a combinatlnn of elements laken fi-om the 
noh kyogtn, the AabitAi and impromptu 
comedies I and other such forma. 

In abort, the kyogsn \a u theater form 
which provided a light* laughable form of 
popular entertainment, of a aatlric or 
farcial nnture. 

stage Props used in the Noh-kyd 
gen 

The mh kydgen stage props lire general¬ 
ly identical with those used in the noh 
driima, nlthough usftl leas fre<iuently, 
Mortwver, there is not such a great dif- 
ferentiatien between the koiogu atid the 
fatffrwri'inome as in the noh perforniiiiice. 
The kodoffu, which arc small items of a 
rmilistic nnlare, include some which are not 
used in the flOA. In same cases where 
aimost identicflt kadoou. such as the fan, 
is need, the item differs slightly in design 
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from that of tho no/i item* However, the 
difference i» very e-mail; and so far ss the 
^tage propertie^i are coneeined, there is not 
to be Riicn nych a great difference betiveen 
ihos^ of the nok and Ir^o^eti, ss there is 
in the case of the cuatamery and the piaaksj-. 

Noh Kyogeii Costumes 

Whereas the noh coatume U rich and 
elaborate, those of the simple. 

And whereas the no A is aristocratiCf 
i^rpi is plebian, this being mainly due to 
the fact that the took ita themes 

from plebian life. The knQfjen caetumes 
are piitterned after those of the common 
people of the Muromachi Em (ndd-four- 
teenth century i; howevei% the costumes in 
uae now Hhow a further rehnemeat and 
atytizution of the formerly purely rcidiatic 
form. 

Tari^kitja, a familiar character who mak¬ 
es hia appearance la almost every 
farce* doea not wear a moRk. He wears a 
nmhffm kmono (material with homonlah 
stripe pattern at one portion, the reat be¬ 
ing without pattern}* frafa-prnM (sort of 
alecveless over-irarment with wide stiff back 
and ahotildera; nnd short troiisem^ He 
curries n fan which has a design of a big 
turnip or other plebian and familiar objects 

Another important role in the kyCitj^n 
plays, the daimyo lord* also wears a 
not/itaii? kipwno, with slightly different 
stripe pattern form that of Ta.r6-ka}a^ long 
trailing skirt-trousers and an cboshi type 
of headgear. Tlie demon of the 
farce also differs from the tioA -demon in 
costume; and the depiction of the ku^gen 
woman is in a particularly unique manner* 
with the head heing wrapped in white 
cloth, 

Noh Kifogen Masks 

The mask is not aaed so frequently in the 
noh as In the na/i. In tht noh, 

a female character id variably wears a mask^ 
but in the kgogeft, except for very Hpeclal 
roleSp the mask is not used for portraying 
women* Ordinarily^ the mask is used in 
the kyogen only fcif portraying non-human 
beingSp as for inetancep gods or demons* 
beaata such us the ox, horse or dog, or some 


supernatural spirit, each of which Is de¬ 
picted through the use of special masks. 
Among human roleSp only the very old man 
or an aged turn* or perhaps auch rolea as 
otuftfku^ which calJa for specially eomlc 
features* make u.ie of the 

The characteristic of the kudgm mfisk 
Is its realism and its touch or humor; and 
herein can be seen Jta essential difference 
from the mask of the noft dramiL 

Noli Kyagen Roles 

In the noh kj/ugen, there are the »hUe 
and the ado roles. The shite of the kgd- 
gen, similar to that of the noh, i@ the prin¬ 
cipal role, and is also called omo at times. 
However, whoTeas In the the sA^^a 
Is indisputably the center of all actionp the 
nature of the In a kgogen perforin- 

luice is generally not so clearly cLLfferen- 
tiaied from that of other lesser roles. 

The odo role approximates the icoki 
role of the noh, and is the secondary' propo¬ 
nent in a kgogm play, RoLea other than 
the shite role are referred to ns the ado 
or sometimes as tachi-ehu and when there 
are tnare than one ada on the stage at the 
same time, th^ are referred to as the first 
ado, second adOj third wfo* and so on. At 
other times* characters other than the 
shite are referred to by their t>T>es* as the 
shfitti (old tnaiij^ iar^kaia (first servant)* 
fmna ^woman) and ao on* these terms be¬ 
ing used in place of proper natneit. 

The term faehishii Is used when an es- 
eeptlonally large group appears on the 
stage, and refers to what is generally 
written as "ami several others". There Ift 
no set rule as to how many faehi~MhQ may 
appear at one time, but the nucitber ia al' 
ways uneven, and all appear dressed iden- 
tzcaily. 

Taroi-tttyii ia the role of a servant or a 
member of a lord's retmue. When there 
is only one such roicp he Is called tar^kaia, 
hut whan there are more, the second is call¬ 
ed ;ira-ka/a, the third subard-ka/a- and so 
on. Id kyopew playa w^ith only the two 
characters of the lord and his servatit, the 
tfxrf^ktija role in a ver>‘ Important oue, and 
n^ten supercedes that of the lord, becoming 
the shite role In such a case, the rote of 
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the Uwd becomes the a Jo rold* but is gen¬ 
eral J}r referred to instead ^ the ^kv role 

Tiiro-Jt^ija is generally depleted aft full of 
wit. performing comic mime and aniiee 
Sometimes he cleverly makes a fcol of his 
master H Hometimes he i? depicted ns u 
comically timid soul Bornetimes as a rough¬ 
neck or as a foolhardy or a simple-minded 
person, and bo is a ver^' important and 
representative character in the ky6g€fi 
plays. 

Kydgen Schooh 

In the kifogen, there are at pTestiil two 
^hodSj the 6kura school and the Izumi 
school Formerly there was another, called 
the Sagi school but this died out at the 
Ijegrinning of the 20th ceotuiiv The Ohura 
and liGUini acboola of Iryofien. in the same 
manner as the Hvo dchooLs of aoh, maintain 
certain characteristics unique to reapeetive 
school Speaking very' generally, the form¬ 
er Ie af a compsrntively somber and dignifi¬ 
ed manner, the latter of a gayer and lighter 
air. 

Kyogm Kata 

When compared with the A'utu of the 
nah, the kyof^cn seema at first glance 
to be much less retrained. However, the 
kgdgcR kafe too enforces a good deal of 
limitiition on the allowable movemenitSi in 
the performance of a kydffm miniber. The 
knifl, that in, the prescribed pat- 
ternB of movements, possess a charm and 
interest of their owrii quite dllTerent from 
that of the roA* The kdfit for praying 
before a shrinep for receiving a gift, for 
serving and drinking wine and other such 
acta, are of course depicted with a certain 
amount of exaggeration. Nevertheleas, as 
the kyogm was the "modern** atage enter¬ 
tainment uf the Murom&chl Era 14th 
century), the kata serve® to pro* 

Vide a glimpse into the manner of living 
among the common folk of thoae days. 

Kyogen Repertory 

There are spproiiEitiiately EBO numbtra in 
the current kyugtn repertory. This may 
be divided in various macmerSp for instance, 
aceordmg to types of characters that make 


m 

their appearfmee, as the Jai- 

m y6-kyngm \, s A dm yu-kydgm, up uk^mna^ 
kyOgtff, wni-^uiiJuhtcsrftWgiJgfft. *ARkkr-ru- 
and ntherfl. 

Waki-Ky^gtni The waki-kyogm la a 
kyugati play which Is performed after a 
ivaki-twh number, and la generally of a 
Celicitci;ia nature^ For instance, SitcAiro- 
gari is a ropreaentative number, in which 
faro-kHjet is aent by his master to the city 
to make some purchaaesj, but comes back 
with the wrong thing, and U berated for 
hia mistake. However, be sings a popular 
ditty that he picked up in the dty, and 
thereby win® hia master's favor again, 
master and servant dancing merrily to¬ 
gether to the tuna. 

fkitinyo kydgtn: The da^imyo kgSgtii 
are so called because of the appearauce of 
a Jaimyd lord as one of the roLes^ Examples 
are gun in which a pilfers 

a goose from a H^h store; hagi daimg^ in 
which a duimyd who makes a false show of 
reUncment comes to grief; futari daimgo 
in which the daimgd is cowed by an itine¬ 
rant merchant into mining a dog and then 
haii his clothes stolen In the bargain- 

Sh^myQ kyagen {Turo-kaja kg^genj: 
ahoniya kyagen is a name given the 
Okura school to the plays which 

deal with lords of lesser honsea than the 
dautiga^ However, in the tsuml school^ atm- 
ilar plays are referred to ns the tar^karjg^ 
numbers, and the servant instead of the 
master is the or principal role. Eiam- 
plos are B6 Shibari in vrhich two servants 
with their hands tied manage neverthdeaii 
by their wits to steal drink* of their 
master's wine, and Kanr no jYis In which a 
servant Is told to go to flad out about the 
no nt (price of gold> in Kamakura, but 
misunderstatids the order and goea to hear 
the Kani no Ns (sound of the gongs i there 
instead. He returns and reports to the 
master by imitating the sound of the va¬ 
rious gongs in tlie temple town of Kama¬ 
kura, 

^ITiike-minu kydgtn: Th^e are the plays 
in which a mitko (aon-in-liiwj or onucr {wo¬ 
man) is one of the eharacterfi. DontOrru is 
an example fn which n love triangle comedy 
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la skillfully hmdM; la a number 

treating with jealousy and flekleness. 

I'ydffien: Tbeae are plays 
which deal wnth the &nt (demon) or with 
the (warrior p^ie^sta). Among 

plays dealing with ari ont there are Xa-wti* 
H4irt in which a quack doctor administers 
aid to the kawinan (thunders that has 
fallen and broken its hip bono, and Asa^ 
hina, tn which the intrepid warrior 
Asahma dies and goes to the gates of helL 
where he fightfi with the frightful tmmtL, 
guardian of the Hell gate^H and vanquiphcs 
him. 

Among plays w^ith j^nniabmhi rolca, an 
example is the Koki-uamt^ushi la which 
flomeone who made fun of the 
is meted out a p unishm ent for his laughter. 

Shukk€-mtb fcyopcfi: These deal with 
the ahnttc [bonzes or the ^ofo sa blind 
masaeor). Whereas all the priesta or bonze 
that appear in the pdA are Invariably of 
great wdsdom and high rank, the bonze who 
appear in the k^o^ett nre of a comlcnlly 
corrupt nature. tells of a 

hoiiKe who is bruijghi to shame when he 


attempts to take aims on false preteuaefl. 
NcJa Ama tells of a bonze who is hired for 
aervicea by a country farmer. The bonze 
hires a ouo to come along and w^eep at cer¬ 
tain points In his talW^ lo order to increase 
the effect; but the nun dozes through the 
crucial inomenL 

Examples of plays dealing with the safo 
include 8aru Zatd, Kikitiu Zatn and others. 

Other frwdgen jper/o™awc^a: Aside from 
the above regular fryopen plays, the ky^gm 
performers also perform the and 

Kyogen F^ryfi. These, together with the 
n&h ffkiTta are performed nt special auspici- 
oua occasions, and are censtdered ns sat red 
numbers. 

Besides the maiitier of dividing Into 
categories as listed above, there Is a man¬ 
ner of division of ky§g^n farces to cor- 
TBSpond with the five categories of noh 
playe^ In this manner^ the icofri-fryopen 
follows the «oft shum category, the third 
tfitegory of follow's the third ente^ 

gory of noh and so on, in the achedule of 
a full no A program. 


Joruvi Doll Theater 


its history and characteristies 

The ilr^st pupjjel dolls In Japan were those 
handled by roving beggars known as 
and are thought to have been 
transmitted to Japan at about the tentli 
century from Centml Aaio^ The 
were transiedi bands of beggar performerH 
who travelled the countryajife, the men mak- 
Ldg huntiug and the handling of the pup¬ 
pets their trade, whilo the women performed 
dance.s and songa, and aJso sold thcnisclves 
hA prostitutes. In later ycarSt these bnnds 
settled dowm under the custody of various 
.shrines and temples* and it became their 
profession to spread the faith through the 
medium of their pupj>et plays. The most 
famous of such bands was the one centered 
at Nishinomiya (Hyogo Prefecture;, The 
performers carried a box suf^pended from 
their necks in which the dolls were contain- 


cdj and on top of w'hich the papiiet piays 
were performed. These puppet handlers 
travelled the country with their dulls; and 
it is fram this crude beginning that the 
doll theater gradually developed to the hoe 
art that it in today. 

In the early part of the I 0 tb century, a 
new form of b^ed narrative muaiC called 
Jorurt came mta being, and in the middle 
of the same century, the three-stringed 
Instrument now known as s/iamiscit came to 
|>e introduced into Japan by w'ay of the 
Ryukyu Islands (Okinawa). The combina¬ 
tion of the two produced a new' genre which 
proved immensely popular. Another forty 
or fifty years later, this new form of nar¬ 
rative music was combined with the puppet 
plays, creating the ibmri doll theater, 
which deve]QjH;d with amaxing rapidity. 

With its spreading popularity, the joturi 
doll thentcT^ w'hich had seen its start in 
Kj^oto at the end of the IGth century^ came 
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to be seen n\m in the rbingr town of Edo 
< Tdks'o) by the besrinnlnir of the 17th c«ntu- 
ty, and tht^ dob thealer thrived in the three 
buBtliu^^ townn of OnaluiT Kyoto and Edo. 
Each town apron led its own ijreat ballad 
ainjfers^ who each established his owm school 
of the art, ffsviojf rise to Innumerabie rival 
jfroiijia. Eventually Takemoto GidayO 
riB5l-17H J ooneoliilated the best qualities 
of all the fichools and created the eo-cnllod 
ffidayn-bitshif which hocamo the accepted 
i&ruri fonn+ ConMquedtIy, the jomn' of 
the era prior to this consolidation ia now 
referred to as the old /orun as opptised 
tn the ffidnyti-hu^hi. 

Duriuff the Genroku Era (latter part of 
the 17th century to the early part of the 
folio wifi];; century), the menchaut class came 
to domiaate the scene economically instead 
■of rbe rulinf^ warrior class. As a resultt 
the doll theater, which ^vas the creation of 
the nierchant class, developed a theater 
of the populacCr and made grreat strides both 
in content and in technique.^ Particularly, 
the dramatic form saw great advancement 
under the luspired work of librettist Chika- 
matsu Monzaemon and jdrnri singer Take- 
moio GidayO. Chikamaisu created more 
th4in nne hundred fine plays w^hidi Gidayu 
gave skillfully effective renderingp thus 
pavLag the way toward the doll theater^s 
subsequent great popularity. 

Later* the Takemoto-za group organized 
by Takemoto Gidayil, and the Toyotake-ia 
established by one of his disciples, oaiue to 
rival each other. Out of this rivaJiy was 
born further development of the mediunL, 
with added variety belug achieved both in 
content and manner of pr&-serLtaticm. The 
aomJ>er style of the Takemoto singing and 
the brilliant style of the Toyntake group, 
with their contrast and their blending^ have 
served to mold the sidayu-htahi Into the 
highly-developed form In which we have 
it today. 

In spite of the gi-eat strides made in the 
libretto and the mtisic. the puppets them¬ 
selves remained at first quite crude objects. 
The puppets of those days were manipulated 
by one handler to a doll, in one of two 
manneni the fsui'^cof??^ In which the handler 
moved the dolE by means of his two- handj^ 
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inserted under the skirt of the do!J* or the 
katat^-Uukai In which one hand was thrust 
into the doll from its buck. The puppets 
Lhemselvea were comparatively i^mall in 
size, and eimple in itnicture. It was not 
until a later era that the dobs were to be 
developed to a more artistic form. 

After the death of Chikamatsu In £724, 
the custom developed in wb-ich a group 
of plaj”wright» collaborated fn the creation 
of a single play* It waa duriug this period 
that the trend developed of giving pre¬ 
cedence to the stage performunce rather 
than to the libretto itself as a literal' 
work^ As s teaolt, utteutlon was turned 
to stage lechnique, and much dcvelopmenl 
was seen In the field of stage sets and 
costumes as the doll theater became prima¬ 
rily interested In the presentation of a spec¬ 
tacular show. The structure of the puppets, 
and the manner of manipulating them, also 
saw great ndvjuicement during this period. 
Dolls which were capable of moving their 
eyed or eyebrowg, of moving their iiugers, 
and other such innovations came into be¬ 
ing; and in 17S4, a new tnajmer ol doU 
miinipulaticn in which there were three 
handJers to ii single doll, w'os uistl Luted by 
yosbida Bunzabiird, This was truly an 
epoch-niaktng development in the history 
of the doll theater. These dolls w^ere much 
larger in. size than the earlier ones, being 
of the si£c of those In use today. 

The techniques of staging also saw great 
dei'elopment, with the stH fllfl device for 
lifting sets to stage level from below J and 
the hiki-doifu (props equipped with wheels 
to facilitate quick use or removal from the 
stages beiug installed at about tbh time. 
Gft Sng&wt^ra and Scnb^^:^akur<^, 

popular to this day as the Three Great Plays 
of the classic theater* were all created at 
this time; and the period from 1716 to 17<>3 
was the jdrwri doll theater's golden age* 
during which it effectively overwhelmed the 
popularity of the kjibuki- 

However, this golden age eventually gave 
way again under the pressure of the rising 
popularity of kabukt, which was quickly 
idcorporating the jornri plays into its own 
repertory’* and showing results which often 
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cacceectfed that of the original doll play. The 
doll theater had already attjtmcd the limits 
of it^i own possible developinent^ and now 
entered into a period of deeline. The 
Takemoto and Toyotake groups which bad 
formed the core of the doll plays, both 
dispersed in 176^. Subaequently, few out¬ 
standing plays appeared from this geiirei 
and the doU theater fell to repeating fram 
its old repertoiy of former masterfiieees. 
Efforts were turned toward a further re- 
fimement In details and in the heightening 
of the artiatry^ of the medium* ao that the 
doll theater rapidly fell into the state of 
becoming a muAcum piece, a classic theater 
genre. 

The Bunrakti-ia» which is the only Iroupe 
now maintaining the old traditionfll jurttri 
doll thOEter, wm formed in Osaka at the 
end of tho IBth century hy a gidmn singer 
named Bunraku-ken. The troupe took its 
current name of Bunraku-ia in 18T&, after 
which It has been the center of the doll 
theater art. Currently, the appellation 
Bunraku is almost synDtiymons with *^doll 
theater”* 

In 194&, due to internal disseotion, the 
Bunrnku-za divided into two groups known 
aa the Chin^mi and the Mitwim. holding 
independent performances. liow^everp there 
is a strong voice calling for a reunion of 
the two groups, in the interest of future 
preaenation of the traditional Bunraku art 

Outatioiding artiBU in this field fn the 
post-restoration period were gid^m per¬ 
former Settsu-dayO, Aha^nwn player Tsu- 
Tusawa Dampei, and doU handlers Yoahida 
Tamazo and Yoshidu Eiza, Today, the 
Irfst^known performers are smger 

Toyetake Yamaahiro-no-shqjd who ia known 
for hifl highly artiatic rtadering, and doll- 
handler# y^tfihida Buiigord and Kiritake 
Monjuro, both known as expert haudlera of 
female dolls- 

Structure and types of dolls 

The dolls of the doll theater are made up 
of separate part# cmiatitiiting the head, the 
body, the arm# and leg#, and the coatume. 


Head 

In former diiya, a new head was made 
for the charaetei^ of each new play^ but 
later, as the characters came to be stereo¬ 
typed patterns^ appropriate heads w^ere 
chosen from the stock accordingly. At 
present there are upproximately -10 type# 
ef heads whkh are used in this manuen 
and about 20 more which are special heads 
used only lor the portrayal of a single 
charitcter- 

Among the male headSp there are eight 
types for portraying old men, such ^ the 
KHcki ard the ShntfK^ eighteen typ^A for 
men in their prime, auch as (used 

for depicting w'arrionsj, Kcbii^hi (for roles 
like Gmz6 In K K5mei (an intel¬ 

lectual character^ Pannhicki fa ruffian or 
scoundrel), and other types; and five types 
for youths, such a# Grnta. Wako-otoko and 
olhere* Among female heads there are 
three types for portraying old w'omen* four 
for the middlesgcd woman, and seven for 
young maidens such as the (young 

maiden)» i young matron) and the 

ktisei (ccurtcsan^fi head» with highly deco¬ 
rative headdress). The female heads are 
provided with a noedle-Uke point beside the 
mouth, for alliiwing the doU to strike poses 
with its sleeve held to it# mouth. 

Body 

The body of the doll ia composed merely 
of a tubular bamboo frame with cloth sp^ 
plied to tho back and the front portions. 
Htchini^, the dried meshy fibers of the 
gourd are placed at the top to form the 
shoulders*, and a wooden slat is placed at 
top center to form a platform for the doll 
head* The arm# are suspended from the 
shoulder pads, and the leg# are 
suspended from the body frame. Through 
the mnjiipulutlon of a bamboo lever culled 
attached to the aide of the trunk, 
the doll Lt made to assume the desired pos^ 
tore. In the body of the female dolli 
the AecAinia padding J# used also, but the 
nrrangemeat i# somewhal difTcrent from 
that of the male doUL 
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and Legs 

The Elms are holbvr* with levers inserted 
inside to allow free movtimeot of the wrists 
aod the finsfers. There are several types 
of hands for the male dolls, some In which 
all five Ungers move together as a unit, 
some in which the wrist is not movable 
although the fingers can be movedp and some 
in which the wrist only may be caused to 
move. These are ueed in accordance with 
the tyi>e of character being portrayed 
The female doll hands are j^o fixed that 
the four fingers move independently of the 
thumb, these four finsmra moving m a unit, 
:tnd capable of l>eiJig licnt at three places; 
the wrii?t too is made flo as to be able 
to move. This is the most usual form of 
the female doU hand; bat them are ako 
specially constructed hands fioch as the one 
which is made with a shamts^n plectrum at¬ 
tached to allow the doif to "plaj"' the 
or the hand which is made so 
that a writing brush may he inserted. The 
noirs left hand i& provided with a lever 
called 9nshi-kune‘ to which stritigs are at- 
lacked, allowing for the movement of the 
wrist and the fingers. 

As for the feet, only the male dolls are 
provided with feet, As a rule, the female 
dolls do not have legi^:; the manipulator for 
the doll's feet handles the ridrts of the doll 
in such a manner as to moke It appear that 
the fiwt are hidden therein. As for the 
feet of the male dolls, these are jointed 
at the knees. They are provided with hand- 
holds behind the anklea, allowing the handl¬ 
er to move the feet at win. There are 
severs! types of feet alao, the appropriate 
line being chosen in accordance with the 
character being piirtrayecL 

CosiMwea 

The eostunma of the doll theater vie with 
those of the kabuki theater in lAvish brib 
liuncc. However^ those of the doUs are not 
so strictly regulated by ihn tj-pes of roles 
as in the ktxbukL On the other hand, the 
cuatumcii of the dolls play a much greater 
role In the effect of the presentation* with 
the full use of the movement of the trailing 
.<klrts and the flowing Alneves being in¬ 


dispensable in the depiction of the dolls' 
inner emotians, and in the creation of a 
certain beauty of form which la entirely 
unique to the doll theater. 

An for the type* of dolls, the main doUis 
aix: MiLfttructed as outlined above. How¬ 
ever, there are also doUs for minor rDleu 
called (sMwr, which are handled by one 
handler in tf toad of by three as in the usual 
dolL The left hand of these dolU 1& 
stationary* being sewn to the soah. The 
head is simple and crudely made^ and the 
eyes and the eyebrows are not moveable, 
Howiveft they possess a strangely capUvat- 
mg expr^sioji. These dolls are much smal¬ 
ler than the regular dolls. 

Haiti pulatiofi of the dolls 

The unique dulls of the Jnpaneae doH 
ihcaier, requiring three handlers to a doll, 
macle thoir first appearance in 1TS4, and 
constitiitt a remarkable development which 
has nothing to compare with it in the 
world- The maJn maiiiptilator hondJos the 
doll's head and upper porticm of the body, 
and the right haucL Hia firat assistant 
handles the left hand, and n second assistant 
the ieg5. 

The training of a competent handler re¬ 
quires many yearn. First a trainee must 
spend several yeara learning the 
narrative ^ongs, the main movements of 
the dpils as well os the hondliag of the 
stage props. Then thert Is a ten year peri¬ 
od of apprenticeship to leam the handling 
of the legs, and another tun years for the 
left hand. Then, if all goes well, he is 
finally ready to become n full-fiedged main- 
handler. It is said that in the past, a 
handler might s>pciid hin entire life just 
handljug the left hand uf the dolls. 

In the handling of the dolls, the chief 
rtmitipnlator Inserta his left baud into the 
doirs body from the bock, and handles the 
levers which controls the doll's head. The 
levers have strings affixed to them leading 
to the doll-head^s eyes^ mouth, eyebrows and 
other movable portions* ^Vith his right 
hand, he handle.^ the doH's right hand^ 

The first assistant, that is, the left-hand 
manipnlstor, takes his place on the left of 
the main handler and handle* the doQ^s left 
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hatid through Ji lev^r held in liis right 
hand. The third bail diet: takes his position 
approTclmately between the two and sante- 
what tu the rear, with his right arm placed 
HQuarely against the hip of the chief 
manipulator. He pmvldes the movemedt 
of the fncm-exiateiit p legs of the doll in 
coord! uai Ion with the m(]vement wbldh be 
catcher from the chief manipulator's body^ 
through his arm's close contact with the 
other's hip. With the perfectly coordinated 
movements of these three handlers^ the life¬ 
less doll is suddenly trnnsformeci Into a 
rctnarknble semblance of a dving l>eing* 

U is oecessnry from the standpoint of 
effectively controlling the composite mD%'e- 
ment of the doll; for the chief manipulator 
to stand higher than his assistants. Hence, 
he fltandic on huge clogs which are on an 
average 1.1 feet high. Moreover, be wears 
a Tehama I formal pleated tronser-sktri) of 
a bright color, while bis assistants are 
garbed in black, and cover their faces with 
blnek hoods. There are also occasions when 
all three handlers are garbed in black and 
hooded. When a handler perfoims with his 
face uncovered, this is tailed ds-Tritkai. 

The dolls are handled from a position be¬ 
hind a front board standing lA feet high 
from the stage floor^ The top edge of this 
board is the height which is the ^'floar !eve)" 
for the doIJs^ Consequently, the lower half 
of the handlers' bodice are hidden behind 
this front board. 

The dolls' movoments are made to cor¬ 
respond with the accompanying musical nar* 
rative, and due tc the small size of the 
dolb, exaggerated movcTncnts are usl^d to 
make possible the portrayal of various emo¬ 
tions- [n the pidayif song^cmrrativej there 
arc certain portions which nre known aa 
the ^latrcn or the kudekL This is the place 
where a woman e^iprcs^^cs her lorve for a 
man, eloquently disclosing her emntioiiB 
through mnvemenLd exquisitely coordinated 
with the plaintive setitimenta of the song. 
AlwTiys, the dolls move with this delicate 
relatioTiftbip to the narrative music, and the 
rt^ult Is often of an emotional nature which 
may be considered unique to the art of 
the doll theater* 


Ass mentioned pmdou.Hlyp the female dolls 
vntb only a few very special e^eptlons, are 
not provided wdth legs. To create the IHu- 
sjon of the exiatence of the feet, the foot- 
nmiiipulator laBcrls his liands under the 
-fiikirt of the doll, and moves the hem with 
tils hiigcra. The materiiil of the trailing 
garment^a skirt portion is caught from the 
inside, between the second and third fingers 
of the right ban dp while the right hand 
also catches the material between the thumb 
and the Index huger. With this grasp on 
the Inside of the doLl^a heirip the material 
la dexterously handJ^^d to perfectly duggeat 
the doll's feet movements. 

The perfect coordination that createi the 
lllusian of a ihing doll, is often given a 
choiice for special display In many plays^ 
For Instance* one superb example m a scene 
celled .4^^d, in which the courtesan Ako- 
yn plays several muaicni instniments one: 
after another. The doU actually appears to^ 
he playing the instrumEnts, so tbnt the 
viewer is apt to forget that it Lb the hand¬ 
lers behind the doll that are providing the 
doll's movements. 

The stage sols and miinnemf staging also- 
take on some unusual aspects in the doll 
ihcatcr. An example ia a scene where a. 
large group of people is to be suggested as 
moving ulong a ttce-lmed highway. Back¬ 
ground props of the trees are painted on 
two long board strips^ and while Lho doUs 
murk time in the center of the ^tage* the 
props are gradually' slid off to the right or 
to the lefU creating the iHuaipn that the 
dolls are moving along the highway* A 
l)ack-drop showing an inn is low'ered from 
the ceilmg, and it Is understood that the- 
travellera have now^ arrived at on inn. In 
this manner, the staging is both simple and 
effective. 

NaiTative singer, 
shamisen player and 
doll handler 

Tayft or Narmtive Singer 

There are two schtvols of the faifu i.ffida- 
^ singersv, the Tshemoto and the Toyo- 
tnke. AU perfonfiers toke one or the other' 
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fmnit^ tiumfi aa thtir profesajatial Rumiiin^:. 
Durmf^ iht perfnrmimce, the Ifi seated 
with his iiccaitipanist at the rij^ht side of 
the stage, and gives a dramatic rendering: 
of the inuflieal narrative, oknof^t aa il be 
wore enacting the role himself, in a deep 
resonant voice which effectively dwjribes 
the passions and the pathos of the plnya- 
S^omeliniea the singer and the instrument- 
fiJist perform in full view of the audience i 
sometimes they are hidden behind a bomboo 
screen. The former mfiimer of preserita- 
tion ia called the df-pa^^^Tl. 

There ia a form of ranking among the 
fayii, and it U not an easy nmtter to be 
allowed to inherit a famoua atage name. A 
singer who has attained & very high level 
of artistry ia sometLinefl henored by the 
stil!!x /d ftt the end of hia profe^aional 
name. At present there is only one per¬ 
former so honored among the 30 
attached to the two bitnrctATt troupes^ thia 
one being Yatnashiro-no^hojOd 

Skamisen PluyBr 

The instrumental accompaniinent for the 
^idui/u narratiVea is supplied by the 
nqiaai player. He must not only provide an 
accompaniment but mowt he able to create 
a apocial quality of music himsdf* Among 
the playera^ too, there is a sort of 

rank ±$ytttem m well aa hereditary profea- 
aioiml names. Ordinarily, a laya and a 
player of an equal ranking are 
grouped together to Insure a complete 
accord between the two. Among the profes¬ 
sional family names of the^Aumrseit players 
there are Tsurusaw^a. Toyoaawaj Takezawa, 
No^wa and others. 

DiiU ManipuUitcr 

There are three tjfpes of dolbhandler^, ^ 
detailed previously. Among the afno-rKkai 
or the main handlers, there are those who 
spectalhte in the handling of fextiolc dolls, 
and athera who specialize in male dolls* 
Yoahida Bungoro handles only femide doUs, 
and Is known for the elegance of the roles 
that he creates. However, he is now^ quite 
ngedf and does not appear very often on the 
stage. Kiri take Monjfjro is active now as 
the leading fenuile^doU handler. Counting 


BOS 

the doll handlers of both the now existing' 
troupes,, there are about 40 in alin 

Doll-play Stage 
(Bunraku-za Theater) 

The dolbplay stage differs from the re- 
jffllar stage In that it ifl made with special 
features to accomodate the movement of the 
doh-handters on the atage, together with 
their dolls. The stage itsdf la aomewhat 
smaller in size, and the atage ael^ am made 
very aimply. The width of the alage is 
approximately 34 to 35 feet, and to the 
right, facing the stage, there ia a rectangu¬ 
lar platform at an angle to the stage Called 
which is the platform for the ijfi- 
daifu singer and his ^/Eamtaett accompanists 
In the front part of the atage, there is a 
black board about 13 feet high, separating 
the rest of the stage from the nudienre. 
This is called the attft-rto-fc. Behind this 
board, leaving only a space wide enough for 
the dolls to pass^ there La n railing about 13 
feet high. This Is called the ni-no-lr. The 
doU-handler?! move behind this fit-no-te, sio 
that the lower part of their bodies are not 
seen from the audience seats. The portion 
of the stage behind the which is 

used for the doll-handlers' movemeats is 
known as funa^z^ko^ At both ends of the 
/trna-£oA;o are the entrance and exit open¬ 
ings for the dnlla, called a^emaku^ Beyond 
the funa-zoko space^ there ia another rall- 
izig: this is called the When the 

scene takes place within a huuse^ the prep 
depicting the house Is attached to this ^ou- 
tc board, and the doll-hondlers move In the 
space behind the hon-te. In other wrorda,, 
the top edge of the Tii-ti4>-£fl board serves as 
the ground level, the surface of a grassy 
plain, and such* while the top edge of the 
ijroi-fr aerv'es to indicate the floor level of 
a house, These three boards or railings 
form the basic foundation of a dol!-play 
stage preseutatiou. 

The middle m-no-t* is in a differeiit color 
at times depending on the scenery to be 
shown* When it is to be used as a road or 
path, it is of browm. or gray- Gray with 
white dots signifies & gravelly site, ’IVhen 
the board Is to represent a bank, it is green. 
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The hodM ia generally depicted in a very 
aimpte majiner. At the left end of the 
hon-tr board {ihw hm-U‘ ip usually placed 
only on the right half af the stage! there 
is a pillar which is lised as the bouse pillar, 
and serves to separate the interipr of the 
hoase from the outside. At tinies> deiwnd- 
ing on the play, the roof, the house pillar 
and the hm-fe nrenU suspended from above. 

Unlike the practice in the itabufci theater, 
the doU'play does not make use of n res^olv- 
ing stagCp or darken the stage during the 
process of making scene changes^ The 
scene ts changed openly before the audience. 
Because of this pmctlce, there are times 
^'hen the props, in parlicular the back- 
drops. for several scenes are nU pkced on 
the stage together, with the backdrops 
placed in front being pullpd away one by 
one tts the play progi’^^sses. 

Plays 

There are almost on new doll-theater 
plays. 30 that the repertory consists almost 
entirely of the classic works. Although 
countless plays have been written io the 
post, only 50 plays in the historical-play 
ijategory, and 45 or so in the ^eiihamono 
(plays treating wlib Jives of the comtnoji 
pi'oplej category are still performed. Some 
representative numbers are listed below. 
Vmekay.-ii-CHubei i Chikamatsu Monaae- 

mon^ iTH) 

Courier Chubei falla in love with courte¬ 
san Umekawa. Being humiliated before a 
fud company at a geisha house by Hachie- 
monr who accuses him of having miflappro- 
printed fifty ryu belonging to Hacbietnon* 
Chubei takes Otit a packet of fifty en^ 
tnjsted to him In his capacity as courier and 
angrily hands it over to fiachiemon* Then 
Chubel and Lfmekawa fice to the countd' 
home of Chubers father. They are cap¬ 
tured ns they are trying to leave the 
father's home and escape by a back road. 
Chuthtnrjtira { 1748 )^ 

Tbia is the s tors' of the 47 loyal roain of 
Ako who avenged the death of their lord by 
killing hiS enemy. This actual historic 
incident caught the sympAths' of the peupk 


of Edo At the timCj and many plays on the 
theme rod ul ted, C/f ms Amp lira ie a com¬ 
bined and perfected form incorporating 
these various plays, and is the representa¬ 
tive play today on the subject. 

The daimyd lord Eayu ffongnn is so 
huifitliated by K6uo Morono that he draws 
his aivord against him. In accordance w*Lth 
the rtiling, he is .sentenced to die for having 
bared his sword within the military ruler's 
castle. Subsequently* Enya^^ faithful re¬ 
tainers led by Ohoshi Yuranosuke, over¬ 
coming mmy difilcultiea* take revenge by 
killing Morfino, The play Is centered 
around the vendetta ^::oaspi^acs^ with the 
tragic love story of young Okaru and Kam- 
pel woven into It. 

With succeeding acene^ akillfully con¬ 
tracted against each nthor, and with fine 
dellnention of personalities, the play is an 
opic drama treating with the traditioiml 
theme of loyalty and duty, and their rela- 
ticnahip to human love. 

CiAusluiif^ura Is perfonned both in the doll 
theater and in the kabuki to this day in Ita 
entirety, and b one of the m-ewt often per¬ 
formed numbers in the repertory 

today 

SuQavoaTii (or 1746. 

This is a play in the historical-play cate¬ 
gory. centered around the characters of the 
three triplet brothers, fifatsud-maru, Umeb- 
maru and Sakura-inaru„ Takebe Geniso and 
his wife, and other character? in their rcla- 
tionshlps to the exiled Kanshojo. The 
scene known as fafla in the fourth 

act of the play^ and being the beet scene, is 
frequently presented as an independent 
numberH Takebe Genz^. teacher of a arrmll 
private schooL is harboring Kanahiisai, the 
child of hla former master Kanahojo- One 
day GenzB is ordered by the enemy to hC“ 
head Kanshusai, and Genio. in order tu 
save the child, substitutes one of the pupils 
of the school for him. Matauo-^mnru, in the 
employ of the enemy, comes to check the 
^ievered head and anutiuncos it to be un¬ 
mistakably that of KanabiimaL Afterwards, 
Matsuo-nisru reveals that the substitute 
child killed by Gcnxo had been Matsuo- 
mara's son, and w'cepa at the fttcra code of 
loyalty that calls for such a sacrifice. 
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The dimax of the scene is where llatauo- 
mani gazos at the severed head, knowing 
that It ia that of his own child, hut proclaim¬ 
ing it to be that of Kanshiiaai. 

Sakaya U773) 

Although Hsjjahlchi, son of a prosperous 
take dealer, is married to beautifuJ and 
chaste wife, Osoaov he has an affair with a 
eeisha named Sankatsu. Hanehichi tmir- 
ders a man bf chance, and he and Sankatau 
conimit suicide together. The play depicts 
the eraotiouft of Osono, her father, and her 
father’in-law during the trouble caused by 
Hanahichi'a indiBcretion. and expresses the 
attitudes and emotions of the merchant 
people of th^i liniefc 

The iKene in which Oj4mi& re- 

miaiscea shout her sad relationship with 
her husband is an important part of this 
play, in which the doll of Oaono is made to 
perform many eloquently expressive gea- 
turcfl and poses describing her unhappiness. 
The ffldhpti narrative of this portiem is the 
so-called ^awari portion, in which the 
musical dement is strongly stressed* bring- 
ing out the pathos of the scene- 

und Kitsuw-bL (176G> 

These are both scenes from the play Hon- 
ck6 SHja^ht-ko* In the fonticr, the import¬ 
ant scene is the one in whitb Princesa Yae- 
gakj nifikcs love to a noble youth, Katsuyori^ 
rcvealidg her Infatuation with both coquet- 
try and boldness, to the narrative-musk ac¬ 


companiment which is in the kudokt man¬ 
ner* 

in the kit^unr-bi scene, the princess, 
learning of Katsuyorl's impending dnnger, 
borroTV® the magic powers of the fox-god to 
ily to wnm biniK The supematuraJ eSect 
is nchieved through stage tricks and 
tbrnugh beautiful movemenU and gestures* 
The scene la also performed in the kubuki, 
and is known for the fact that hurnari actors 
in performing this scene, present it in the 
niitg^d-bufi styK that is* with the actors 
HiDvlng as if they were being monipuLated 
by the ^^bandlers** who accompany' them* 

( lT73j 

Oshkhi, the greengroeer’s daughter, be¬ 
cause of her great desire to meet her lover 
Kichlia. climbs up a fire-lookout tower and 
tttrikes the gong there, un act which eonsU- 
tutea a serious crime as a falae ftluruL 
With the sounding of the alarm, all the 
closed city gates are opened,, allowing her 
to slip through to meet her lover. 

The scene where Oshichi makes her ascent 
up the tower, dres=icd m brilliant garmCDts, 
is the main part of the play. The doll of 
Oshichi makes the ascent with her back to 
the audience; but the three doll handlers 
continue to face the audience, that la, they 
face their doil instead of standing behind it 
as in the usual case. The sight of the dcdl 
atruggllng up the ladder and striking the 
gopgt be much more effective that the 
same scene performed by a hummi actor. 


Kabuki 


Its development 

Origin 

The word k^^buki was crlginaJly derived 
from tbe now obsolete kabuki^ ivhJch meant 
^‘to slant"’ or ”ta inciine'*^ being the 

noun form. The term was ueed to imply 
i$omethlng strange or out of the ordinary; 
and eventually came to refer exetuaively to 
a form of folk entertairiment of that day, 
tbe ancestor of onr preaent-day kobaki- 
Luten Chinese word-characters in an 


arbitrary phonetic usage were applied In 
writing the word; and the characters chosen 
meant respectively "^*3ong" {ka h "*dance"* 
ihu) and “artistry*^ or “^technique’' Iki}* 
These chai'acters, being highly uppropriAte, 
are AtlU In use to thk day- 
The origin of knbuki itself is generally 
attributed to the furj/if-odori, a form of 
folk-dance which w^aa immensely popular at 
about the end of Japan’s rrediaeval age. 
At that time, there were roving troupes of 
profcsaiottal women iserfurmers, among 
whom was Okuni of laumo^ generally credit¬ 
ed with being the originator of fenhiilri. 
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Okuni wBs a performer of the popular folk 
dance called nembuijiu-odori; bat later^ ad- 
dingr mtle members to her irwipe^ Hhe 
rutted a new chince which depicted tea¬ 
house Tniatressea flirting ivith kabuki men^ 
that is, men of “out of the c^rdiitarj'” tendeo- 
cies+ This seosuoiiR dance camg to be 
known the dance; and from this 

ariKitted the k^buki of today. 

Following m OkanL^s footsteps, courte- 
of the gay quarters organbed troupes 
for performing the Asabifti dances. Thia 
came to be known as the 
»courtesans' jtohujtfil or (wo¬ 

men kchttid), and gained tremendous popu¬ 
larity. However^ it ie likely that the 
popularity of these troupes lay more in the 
sensuality of the performances am! in the 
licentious nature of the troupes themaelve^. 
The Tokugawa Govomnient* looking askance 
at the moral depravation wrought by the 
troupes, banned the in IGSS. 

The producers Immedintely re-organ Ized 
the troupes to add the women to mole 
tPQUpepn but the government made this 
auhterfugn Impossible too, by o further rul¬ 
ing that there wore to be no troupes with 
mixed male and female meinl>ers. In thU 
way, women were banished from the kabuki 
stage, and the situation still exists to this 
da>\ 

I n the wake of the onna-kabuki^ the ic'ai:ia- 
made up of boys came into Iw- 
ing; but these youngsters too» soon became 
Ihe source of moral depravity In the form of 
homosexualism. Once again the govem- 
ment stepped In, and In 1€&2 the ujak^hu^ 
kAbtiki was banned^ However, the 
already had a strong hold on the populace* 
so that it wits linpoa.sible to stamp it out 
altogether. Presently, under the conditions 
that adult male actors (with front hair- 
locks shaved in Lhe manner of the adult 
instead of left long as in the buy) be used, 
and that the plays be of a pantomime-drama 
nature, the knbuki w’as permitted to reopen. 
The style of adult male hairdress with the 
fruftt locks shorn off, was colled yar^famu^ 
and making use of this term, this male 
ilrabaJti' come to be known as yuro 

With the ban on ouuit'A'obuki, the art of 
the nitna'gflffl (male «ctar:i impersouatijig 
femoJe roles) came to be developed; and 


with the ben of the the 

k&biiki was driven to the tici!essity of put¬ 
ting artistry above sensuality, and of put¬ 
ting more emphasis on realistic plot-plays 
rather than on mere dance. These develop¬ 
ments greatly affected mr\y kabuki, and 
served to start it on the road toward be¬ 
coming true theater art, 

Devehpm^nt 

During the Genroku Period (end of the 
17th century ^ the development of s new 
economy based on currency brought the 
townsman dass into prominence as a new 
influential factor, and a townie men culture 
eimie into being. Under their patronage, 
Aebi^A'i made spectacular progrees, and the 
Genroku Kab^tki marked the kabtdei theater 
at its golden age. In Kyoto and Osakot 
the playwrights Tomiuaga Heibei ond 
ChlkamalRu MDuzaemon (165^1-1724 1 made 
their fame^ while actors Sakata Tojuro 
1 1647-1709 ( and Yipahizawa Ayume {an 
mna-ffeta actor) (1673-1729 j vied with 
Ichikawa Datijiir& and Nakamura Shlchi- 
xaburb (1662-1703) of Edo (Tokyo) in 
their stage-cruft. The ora^ato style of 
acting wuth Its bold manliness and romantic 
styliratlcn, created by DanJUro, and the 
u^flpolfo atyle, in a reaJiatic tempered vein, 
created by Tojuro, together came to form 
the basis for kabwki ortlatry^ 

During the ensuing Kycho and Hdrdd 
eras (1720-1750> AoJuiAi saw a brief period 
of atagnatiou os its popularity waned with 
the increasing iutiuence of the /drari doll 
theater. However, even in this period, 
gifted actors such as the second DanjOro 
11688-1753) and Saw^amura Sojuro (1689- 
1756), and oMnei-ga(a actera Segawa Kiku- 
nojo and Nakamura TomgOrS r;i7l9«l786) 
flourished ^ and a !ho in this period, the 
0hosa-ffoto or pantemlme dance was devel¬ 
oped ail an art belonging to the oaao-gafu 
actofn. Also, kobuki at thia time actively 
assimilated the fine plays and the polished 
sUigeeraft of the doll theater^ then at the 
peak of its golden age. 

Final Period of Development 

After iti first peak in the Goiroku Era, 
entered its second golden age dur¬ 
ing the Hdreki and Kansei periods (175^ 
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ISOO). the periml of ita second and final 
development. During this pertod, the cen¬ 
ter of the nntion^^ cnitural Lnnticnce shifted 
from the Kaiisai i wcat Japanj region to 
Edo; and too* cams to be centered 

in Edo. 

AssimHating many elements from the 
Jdrun doll theaterp kahuki came to take 
on the aspec t of n drama with musical u&r- 
mtive and accoiupiuiiment. The plots and 
the techniques of Htaging also came to be 
much more elaborate; The narrative 

ballads of the doll theater were adapted 
into the fcahtifct to become the jicfagii bal¬ 
lads; and di^en in many new plays created 
specifically for the much use was 

made of sach doll-theater features as the 
^hobo C»arrative singers) and wtMpi/CM&wri 
(stiffly exaggerated movements reminiscent 
of those of puppets In the doll theater)» 
thus fLirthering the trend toward the tle^ 
up of drama with musical narrative ae- 
compuniment. 

At the same time, the thamiitm t three- 
stringed instrumeut) made rapid progress 
through the tehnAri stage^ The three types 
of /dntrt ballads known as the 
the renatmofo and /viyortioEOj all were per¬ 
fected in this era, as was also the na^ratifu 
music. Consequently, this made the age 
also the golden age of the daxkce-dmmsu 
The frdhu/n of today is in the main the 
itahnJlfi of this age, polished in ensuing 
years lo a greater artistry and beauty. 

It WHS ftbso during this peiiod that such 
stage techniques as the wfluiari-btifai (re¬ 
volving stage)t 6€ri-da*hi (stage lift), 
kikt^Qjfu (moveable props) were developed 
and added greatly to the stage effect 
Among the playwrights of this age were 
Sokursda Jisuke (17S4-IS0G) who created 
dancc-dramsa and plays in the ssira-niono 
[ themes laid among {ife of common people) 
plays; Namlki Show (17^1773) who in¬ 
vented the revolving stage; and NamDci 
Gohei (1747-1808) ^ also creator of aatwi- 
plays. Among actors there were 
Nakamura Nakaxo (1736-1790), the fourth 
MaUumoto K^hjro {1737-180^}, and Na¬ 
kamura Utaemon (1714-1791) among 
others. 


Period of Ripming and Decadence 

The ensuing period* through the Bunka 
and Bunsei eras and the Keio Era {1809- 
1870 1 fnarked the peak of kabttkf^ age of 
e.vtraA^gaoce, already harboring seeds of 
Its evcBtual decadence. This was the age 
when the internal disintegration of the 
feudal system waa reflected in an unstable 
society in general. The uneasy populace 
thus took to material and tempoFal pleasurea 
to ofi^ct the hopeless ouUook of the age 
kabul .^1 too felt the mfluence of the age* 
and a style of realistic plays depicting the 
dark life of the people came to be developed* 
called the A-iterc^-mr/no plays. Notable in 
this age wus the predominance of highly 
sensuous or erotic love scenes, and scenea 
of ghastly kiltinga. 

Among the plftywrights of this era were 
Tauruya Nnmhoku ^l7SS-^829 ) and Eawa- 
take Mokuaml ( 1819-1 S'^S), the former 
writing many Jtiinca-wono plays and 
ghastly ghost playa^K ihe latter also specializ¬ 
ing in fei^ek'a-irwono, in p^irticular the 
categorj^ which came to be Imo^vn as shi™* 
mnii'-jncrno ( plays with thieves as the cen¬ 
tral characters). Noted actors of this age 
were the fifth Matsumoto Koahiro (1764- 
1838)+ the seventh ichikawa Banjuro (17-^ 
91-18691, the third Onoe Kikugoro (1784- 
1849)f <^nrta-gata actora the fourth Iwai 
Banshirfi n74T-1800)* the fifth Iwai Han- 
shiro <1776-1847>* and the third Segawa 
Kikutioid (17o0-lS0! )* 

Poat-Meiji Era 

In 1868, the Meiji Restrjmtlou ushered 
the modem age into Japan; and itnh'uM too 
was faced with great changes. From about 
1890* a movement was bom to adapt Aabitfcf 
to the new era. The ninth Ichikawa Dan- 
juro (1838-19031* together with leading 
inteUigeotsla of the day* criticized the 
traditlonaJ A-nOuAi rcitisAi-moito plays 
< history piuya) for their romantic dlare- 
gnrd for factSp and created and produced 
many plays which laid emphasis on histori¬ 
cal accuracy* These were called 
rejtt plays. On the other hand, in the Add 
of the aeira-iiiono plays too* the new trend 
came to be seen in the form of ihe ao-cailed 
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which depicted the commen 
people's life amoni? the new modm of liv- 
in If which had been mltlated with the 
introductl&n of the western Avorld mto Ja¬ 
pan. Actor Oaoe Kikufforo the fifths w&s 
active ia presenting pbiys of this nature. 

In response to the demanels of the new 
age, the Shimpa drama (from lESS) and 
the nhiTigBki ffrom about 19D&) (Mune into 
beiujr, and kabaki in turn became a form 
of claaSiE: theater which to thU day com*- 
mand« a wide circle of fans. 

Characteristics f f kabuki 
/If ttsic, Color and Form 

Amon^ the mnny gpeclsil featuren of ka- 
huil't artist music, color and form must 
first of all he taken into cuiiaideration. 

The aetoT^e speech in kubuki is invariably 
rj'thmical and muaical. For instance, in 
the long faiirajtc spaoch, it is the rythmic 
baaub^ of the speech that captures the 
audience^s fancy p whether it understands 
the meaning of the words spoken or noL 
Even In the more or less realistic presenta¬ 
tion of the 3 flica-wion^ plays^ this musical 
rythm of speech is retained to a great 
extent. In almost all iiusttuiecs when the 
speech takes on thla special musical quality, 
there is a mueical accompaniment. 

This musical accompaniment i* played 
offatnge and is mlled the prra music (tef. 
aectian on The opening and the 

clo^injt of the curtains^ the entrances and 
oxits of the perfo^llerfl^ each of the move¬ 
ments Oft stage are set by this music, 
Xeedlerui to W. except in the case of dnnce- 
drama, the music is a secondsry facet of 
the prnd tic Lion; but nevertheless it la of 
such a nature as to be indispensable to fru- 
dati staging. 

Aa for the color factorp effective and 
beautifu) use of color in kakukt has been 
developed to a fine artislr^i'* Minute atten¬ 
tion Is paid to the hnrmoatzing color effect 
of the background, the stage set, the 
costumes, uo that each ins taut during the 
progress! of a play creates u beautiful color 
tableau an the atage. Needleas to say, the 
movemctits and the positions taken by the 


actors too. form part of this tableau. 

Finallyr the beauty of form la another 
important facet of the kixbuki stage. 
OrlgliMklly, JtflbiLfri was of a realistic 
nAtuTe; but depending oft the natui-e of the 
rale and on the mood of the play iUelf. 
certain stylized and ahatracl poaturcs and 
movements came to be utUized to enhance 
the eifectivenesa of that particular role or 
mood. For instance, in a tiachinmwiiri 
(fight pumtomime) it is the quality of 
danco-like beauty which is emphaaized over 
realism itself. Even In falling, a beauty 
of form la demanded in the movement* 
And this beautified and foiTOallzed nuiuner 
of movement is of cuur^ eohanced by the 
nccDinpaniment of the tnualc. 

The afure-mentionod are the fundamental 
facets of ktibuki; and it la the moblna* 
Uoo of these three that make possible the 
entity that is kabuki art. 

Yakngara (types of role) 

In kabtikit the roles are divided into 
several categories as young or old, man or 
woman, wise or foolish^ rich or poor, and 
the actors are classified into these rolea 
according to their special character and 
individual ahiUtle^^ each actor speclall^LDg 
in his special type of role. Eveatually an 
unwTitteu law caitie to be mutually observed, 
Id which one actor refrolued from imposing 
himself into the domain of another actor. 
This tendency helped In creating some of 
the special features of the kiibaki art. 

This division of roles into formal cate¬ 
goric had the disadvantage of tending to 
produce atereotyped roJefl and to stmlt-lace 
the construction of the drama itself^ but on 
the other hanti due to the increased atten¬ 
tion expended on detaiU within each cf the 
categories, the artistry and techniques of 
stage presentation saw much progress. 

Spcakmg very broadly, the roles may he 
divided into two groups, the and 

mmo-pafd roleSi that male and female 
roles respectively. But with the^ passing of 
time, roles came to be varied and eompkXt 
the categories numbering ooifte 40 £j4d in 
all Eventually, however, the atTict ob¬ 
servance of remaining strictly within oue^s 
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own category declmed, and it becAfna custo¬ 
mary for actors to perform fe¬ 

male roles at times, and for oniiS^sata to 
appear also in male roles. Toifay, the con¬ 
cept of role-categories no Joager exLata in 
the etTJct sense that It used to in former 
days, blit there are atili cerlaiti general 
tj’pes, such iia the {hero roles 

kat{tJii-}faku t enemy or evil roles), 
ffata (clovm mleat i« oyn/i'gff(old mao 
roles), 3J'nJt™fii?-£faia lyoiitlisy* 
ichild roles.?, ifemale volea) and 

others. 

Tate^yaku. Formerly* the term tote- 
j/ttJtii referred to all male roles; but later 
the scope included within the term was nar¬ 
rowed to mean male rolea eiclusiFe of the 
old-men roles and the kaiaki-yakii roles* and 
j^enerally of a hnndBome and dashing na- 
ture+ This was a repTeaentatioii of the 
ideal man* learned and wise, strong and 
brave^ and moreover handsome la features. 

Kalski-yaku. The kefaki-ynku or enemy 
roles have an important function as the op¬ 
position to the Iflfc-i/cA'M, thuB playing a 
great part in the progress of the plot The 
kntaki-itaku Is divided into several types, 
such as the jiWt-aku or Buch out-and-out 
evil roles as rebels or criminals^ the Aupe- 
nfrii or evil noblemen* generally' conspira¬ 
tors^ the ha^k{iriaki or Tcunor enemy under¬ 
lings. the htni-do~kataki or half-clownish 
enemy roles, and others. 

Due to the need of making the itafoki ab 
dcsteatable aa possible* special exaggerated 
makeup was devised, miiklng use of blue 
paint lines on the face, or painting the entire 
face A red color. SjKclal hairdreas are al^o 
used for some of the kaiak(-y^u roles. 

DOke-gata. The doke^aata are clown 
roles, causing laughter through the per for¬ 
mer's comic actions or punning speech^ Ex¬ 
amples are the role of Yodarekuri m Tf.ra* 
koya, and ffaii-noi in Due 

to the spot on the billing, which was cm the 
third page, these clown roles came to be re¬ 
ferred to as sam maunr ^ the third sheet i. 
Clownish role« which also have enemy-nile 
traiits are often referred to as ad>^inioE>p?e- 
katakt roles H 

The term tins now been absorb¬ 

ed into the daily language of the people* and 


ie used to refer to people of scatterbrain of 
comic nature. 

Oyajl-gala. The ia the old- 

man role, and ia known these days also as 
rimin-ifQk'U. Such roles are usually taken 
by porformcra who have had a long experi¬ 
ence in the and the Aainti-aflAa 

roles. 

Ko-yaktL The are roles taken 

by child actora;, geneniUy the children of 
professional actora. Utilizing special man¬ 
ner of intonation and moveiaent. the ko- 
^akv are often uwed to wring the tears of 
the audience in some tragic acene. 

Wakashu^gata. The roles 

are thofle depicting a handnome youth. 
These roles retain a touch of the flavor of 
the old iiteA*uaka-k<ibwAi < la^^-kabuki)* and 
are of a gaotic sensual nature condneive to 
male lust» They wear thdr hair in the 
wt^oAhu .^tylo with forelocks unahaved. 
wear ganpenta of bright colors^ and elocuto 
in gentle tones somewhat aimUar to thoae 
u&ed by the in portraying female 

role^, Rikiya in Ch^^hinyura* and Hiaa- 
matsu in Oftonie and JfwaniafsM are exam¬ 
ples. 

Qnna-gata* Aa mentioned previously^ 
actresLSCS have no place in kabuJd^ nil female 
roles being played by raflle actors. These 
actors are called onK&-iJota or oyoind. For 
more than two hundred years, efforts have 
been applied to the creation by men of a 
female stage personality, wbich reveids both 
the spiritual and physical characteriatica 
and beauty of women^ The result is a 
‘^created” fonn of female beauty in w'hlch 
every tiny detail is bom from deliberate 
application of artistic principles govoming 
the way of waLking* the mntiner of speech* 
even the way of breathing, to achieve a 
highly complex form of beauty. 

The tmm-gutu is a highly import'int 

factor in the kahukit couBtituting one of 
Ita main special features. It is even said 
that the lack of great oiiUA-pa^i:i durtug an 
era causes a decline in the frobifH during 
that period. 

The ftnTia-gata is divided iuto two geoeral 
categories, the and the 

tiWka-psfo. The fonticr refers to the 

female role.'t of the Jfhttf that Ls. a IcadLag 
role caliber. ITako means literally young. 
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but w not oflcd in this re^rictive seiific, 
Thb is divided again into 

fievera] typea. aa the (high-ranking 

eonrteaaDK luitaninff-pa^a (u maiden of tbe 
Lnwnaman isla^s nr a young prinoeas ^ 

(the chaate wife cf the merchMit 
claaa), onnn-dadd and others. 

The mna-hudit ate auch rolea iia the wife 
of a warrior, being a perfect wife and mo¬ 
ther, wise and and of an age and cha- 
racter in keeping with that of the leading 
male rolSp that of her husband. This, tog^e- 
ther with the represent the per¬ 

sonification of the ideaj Japanese woman p 
E xamples of ^mrwI-h^ldo roles are Masaoka 
of Sendifi //npi and Tanafie of Chmhiiiguru. 
Due to the fact that such characters wear 
their hair in a style known as ktifakuzmhi^ 
the role* are of ten referred to now as katn- 
ftflCiisJln'-KOi-j/aJtu or feuioAortuiAi roles. 

The J^Aa-j^ata as opposed to the tcTviAia- 
emno-^ofa Is the Uure or Becondary female 
roie* having its origin in the AoA^a-tfCta. 
The middJes-AKed nuk^i or aupervisor at 
the calbhouses, and the middle-aged towns¬ 
men wives fall in this category. An ex- 
ample Is the timdum of the Yeshldaya hogae 
in "*Kuniwa Biiosho^^. 

Through the use of theae various cate¬ 
gorically conventionalized roles^ n symbolic 
form of stage art bom. creating the 
special atmosphere that is pectillarly 
k4tbukL 

Kabuki Stage and Stage Techno 
qttes^ 

From the 20th century, the stage 

retired behind the prosecaTluin in the man¬ 
ner of the theater of the west, but previous 
to that, the kabuki stage was made to pro¬ 
trude out into the audience pit. so that It 
could be viewed from threii aidea. The 
huTt^michi or piiPflageway ninmng verticaSly 
through the audience pit was cotistructed 
both to the left and the right atdefl tut pre- 
sent, there is only one on the left side .4 with 
an afhnlt;* wdth the nudlence being elTected 
through actions performed on the passage¬ 
way. Aa a nutunil consequencoT the action, 
instead of tending to face one front only^ 
took on a rounded. three-dJmenplonHl quiil- 
ity. 


The stage of today is separated from the 
audience by the proscenium, and moreover 
it Is much more osten^Jive in area than the 
aiage of the Edo Era. For instance, the 
stage of the Kabuld-za. known as the home 
of kahytki IB approximately 84 f eet across 
and 60 feet deep, while the theater has a 
seating capacity of 2,€00. 

The early kabuki :^tage waa patterned 
after the noh stage apd was approximately 
18 feet square, but in la ter years, it was 
expanded and became much larger. In the 
latter part of the Edo Era, many new stage 
innovations were created, the Annauticki or 
passageway and the revolving stage being 
the most potable inventiooH. 

The revolving Blage was first used by the 
OaaJui playwright Namiko Shdzd in 1758. 
A circular center portion was cut out in the 
Htagej and revolved by means of an axje 
underneath. Two or three stage settings 
were made at the same time on the circular 
stage, with the stage being revolved to 
effect a quick change from one scene to the 
next. At present^ the circular stage is 
rc^'olved hy mean.'^ of electric power* but in 
the o!d days, it was turned by men under 
the stage. 

The hanami^hi is a piussageway through 
the audience pit. Leading from the apewmfrM 
curtain at the rear of the theater to the 
front left of the stage. It Is said that the 
name humynichi (literflEyt flower passage!! 
enme into being because the passageway 
was once used in delivering gifts of fiowers 
to the actors. At first they were construct¬ 
ed at a slant to the stage, but later came 
to lie at right ongleB with the stage f ront, 
as it Is today. 

The main han&michi ran down the undi- 
ence pit to the stage on the left (fAcmg the 
stage Ip and in former days, a secondary 
possagevray ran opposite it on the right 
side. Bowevept this secondary passageway 
is no longer to be found in the modem thc- 
atens. The AanuniiVAi la am indiapem^ble 
factor in kahuki, being the place where the 
emotions of the actore and the audience find 
a strong point of fusion. 

The Atri is a lift device in which a rec¬ 
tangular portion of the stage is cut to a* 
to ntlow^ that .section to be lifted or lowered 
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indepcfld^t of the stage floor proper, and is 
lused for lifting or lowering from one to 
several perfonnera grouped together in an 
effective and pLcturesque pose. The 8ffn 
on the JiaHUJiiic/ii is called the mppoH, pre- 
sunmbl>'‘ because when the actorhead por- 
tion beconies visible from below, he re¬ 
sembles a snapping turtle u^^ppOl^^ with 
hi9 head poking out ol the ahdh The itup- 
pon is iiaed primarily for the fippearancc 
of such appariticma aa ghosts and other 
flUpematuraJ belng^t or of Borcerers and 
□lagicians. 

Ah for lighling;. gas Inmp^t and electricity 
came to be used only after the 2flth century* 
Prior to that, light was obtained by means 
of light-openings in tJie uper portion of 
the theater during day'time, and by rows of 
large candles placed before the stage after 
dark. In certain cases when a special elTect 
was desired, lighted tapers on the end of a 
long handle were held out by stage hands to 
light the figure of the perfornier. this being 
known as trura-iifrarj. and performing the 
runction of the modem spotlight. 
days* all lighting is hy electricity* with 
nuances of day and night being produced. 

la Ihe old classic plays, di^ereatla- 
tion in lighting Ijetween night and day is 
not a requisite. 

is a kahvki term used to meaii the 
stage sets, and is now used in other the¬ 
aters beside ^abaici in the same Eense. 
The 6-ddffit of the old days was simple^ but 
with the uivention nf the revolving atage^ 
the sets came to take on more complexity* 
and particularly after the Mei|i Restora¬ 
tion, highly elaborate details on a grand 
scale came into beizig^ 

The k^iiuki ia made in a iiiiiforRi* 

atereotyised pattern which eHminates waste* 
saves time and labor* and moreover is pos¬ 
sessed of qualliiEs which make possible a 
special tj-pe of artiatic effect Basie pieces 
indude the wi/ii (a platform laid over the 
stage door, in three different heights>, 
latticed riqorH and sliding paper dcHjrSj 
and special flooring for fiances. These 
items arc ahvays on hand at even- theater* 
being used both for palace scones and for 
M«nes laid in the homes of commoners. 


As for special stage effects* there are 
daborate scenes Ip the nature of a grzmd 
spectacle, in which the revolving stage* the 
seri lifts and movable props are cleverly 
utilised to show a great fulJ-stage mansion 
come crashing down in an earthquake* or 
to cause a back-drop showing the gate of a 
manskn to recede to the rear* thus creating 
the illusion of a long-shot, or of moving the 
scenery and the props in such a numner 
that the actor, centered on the stage, ap¬ 
pears to be moving from one site to another* 

Another common piece of stage decoration 
La the tsiiri-ida or hanging branches of 
dowering eheny or plum, which are hong 
along the proscenium arch over the stage to 
help in the creation of the needed atmoBni 
pbere. 

The or moveable stage property 

includes, in not only the vwhi- 

ddgu titems used by the actors in their 
roles, such as pipes* awords, fans^ etcn) and 
the dt-dtiffu (furniture and other articleii 
placed ou the stage) p but alao carriages and 
palanquins, and animals iperformed by 
ooatumed actors). The use of fire on the 
stage as well as ail the sound effocl^s* fall 
under the supervision of the fro-dopu men, 
whose work thus Includes a wide fleld. In 
general, everything that is not under the 
supervision of the d^§ 9 k falla under the 
but at times the line of demarLa- 
tion Is vague* For instance, trees fall 
under d-dupa* but a branch which is to be 
cut or removed from a tree falls under the 
to-ddgM. 

These daysi, real objects are used rather 
than subfititutea when possible; but in the 
Edo Period* most of the small stage proper¬ 
ties were made of papier-mache. Hence the 
boast of the actors that they ate cotton rice 
from paper rice bowlsp and made both look 
real through the strength of their acting 
jibiUty. 

Due to the fact that the ko-doffu calls far 
a vast variety of items differing in style 
amd shape with each age to be portrayed, 
Hpeciat houses exist, dealing with this exclu^ 
Bively. Each theater contacta these special 
A'o-ddgu suppliers before their perform- 
ancea, to obtain the needed articles!. 
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The wahu or curtain of the kabtikt stage 
U pAltemed with wide vertical fitripcs ot 
black, red and jrreen, this curtain being call- 
ed the This is not lifted and 

lowered in the manner of the western stage 
curtain, but is drawn sideways Acroaa the 
stage, with a member of the corp^ 

being responsible for pulling it across. The 
drawing of this curtain across the stage 
signifies the end of the seenej but there are 
special cases In which, after the curtain Le 
drawn, acrc^ the jiuage proper, the actor is 
still posed on the hanamichi to enaet a 
apecrial show know^n as makii-itot& or 'oiitslde 
the curtain". 

Besides the }Miki-7n€ikUy there are the 
and the jrtire-inaka, the light- 
blue curtain and the black curtain, named 
respectively for its color. The fermer Is 
need for day-time scenes, the latter for 
night. These curtains are used for the pur- 
|}ose nf creating a special elfeet, being hung 
from above the stage to< hide the scene be¬ 
hind it. They are dropped in a flash move¬ 
ment to provide a sudden sight of the eccne^ 
creating a spectacular effect with its sudden 
removaL 

Categories of Kabitki Plays 

Due to the fact that k^buki has incor-^ 
porated elements from many preceding 
stage forms^ it is. rich iu a variety of cate¬ 
gories within its repertory-. 

Jidai'titDito, The jidai-mom playa are 
those who^e plots are laid in a period pre¬ 
vious to the ^do Era. amd which deal with 
the retainers of famiais general* and lord* 
of history. In the main, they are tragedies 
Involving the compltut relations betw^-een 
lord and retainer, between father and son, 
and betw^een relatives and friends, brought 
about by the peculiarly Japanese feudal code 
of loyalty and sacrifice. 

Due to the fact that the Tokugawa Go?^ 
eminent banned plays treating unfavombly 
with the regime, aome incidenta were treat¬ 
ed as having occured in the past. For in¬ 
stance in Ch^^htnttHm, treating the vendet¬ 
ta of the Akt7 retainers which took place In 
the Genroku Era under the Edo regime. 
Ift Laid far bac!k In the Kamakura Era in the 
play. 


Ole-mono. The oie-aiOito p\ay9 deal 
ivith certain famous Boandnls which occur* 
red within the households of dtiimyfi lords 
or leading retjvifters. This category may 
niso be included within the fldai-mmm, 

The^e ploys gerLeruily picked up the topic 
of the timefl and dramatised the event, 
8ru(foi Haffi Is an outstanding e^iamplo of 
thia category. Being based on actual, often 
contemporary incidenbi, the plays poa3efi.^d 
both romantic and realistic qualities, and 
the portrayaJ of the Uvea of warriors and 
of Jords^ and the dellneatioa of the conflict 
belween the loyal party and the couspira^ 
torst provided much entertainment for the 
general public. 

Sewa-mono, The ^ea'u-zrEoiio are playi 
which depict the complications of love and 
duty among the common people, as opposed 
tD the ;rif(ji-nEoito which depict the warrior 
class. Among the ^eii'^a-puoao, those which 
possess a certain amount of the old formal- 
iaed atyle^ are sometimes referred to a* 
>tdai-^eird^ while those o! predominantly 
realistic nature are known as ki-zetm 
plays. Eentm Kozu is an example of the 
former, and Kirart roso of the latter. 

In the ki-zeim plays^ the *tage sets, the 
ccatumes mid the apeech are all of a real¬ 
istic nature, and re%'eal m detail the way 
of life, the cuHtom and manners of the 
common dass during the latter Edo Penodp 
EiSpeciflJly to be noted is the large number 
of kaidan-mtmo ^ ghost plays) and ahim- 
(plays with robbers aa its 
heroes) to be found in this gronp^ refiect- 
ing the decadence of the age. 

Kawatake MokuamI, a prolific playwright 
of this period, wrote many successful plays 
in the category aad came to be 

known as a shtranajm playwright. This 
taJeuted playwright succeeded in fusing the 
musical and rythmic quality and the for¬ 
malized beauty of the old clussk kabuki 
into the realism of the newer kahuku 
Creating speeches of a rytbmle quality^ 
his plays were infused with an elcM|uent 
lyrJcJfiia. 

Dendcn-moiick The so-eslled 
monti is also known p perhaps more properIgp 
as and are playa that have 

been adapted to the kobuki frcprn those 
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orl^itk^ly intruded for the doll theator. The 
term den-den seems to have come from the 
heavy frtrum of the thick-stringed nhafrihen 
of the ifidayn bnllad chant era in the doll 
theater. 

With the incorporation of the murnh&n 
plays into the repertory 

was hugely enriched. Both in quality and 
quautityt thefie plays still form the core of 
the plavR which are &tlH in exist¬ 

ence, The three plays which are known as 
the big three of the classic kabukif Kana^ 
dekon Chu^hingnra, iSwffairarn Denju Te»a- 
rai Kagami and Yufthitj^unt Sembon-zakiira 
are all maru^ron plays. 

Kalsurekl mono. The katnureki-mono 
are plays which w'ere written for the ku- 
subaeqnenl to the Meiji Restoration, 
in which historic details were followed 
more fastidlouely than in the old jidai- 
m<mOu Playwright Knwatake Mokusml and 
actor Ichikaw'a Danjnro Uhe ninth) w’cre 
reaponaible for the creation of this genre^ 
in w'hich the old fantasy and romanticism 
gave way to realistic details. How'ever^ 
they did not leave mnny outstanding niim- 
bers in this category. 

A great number of the play? in the ao- 
called .Sitls Kabifki Juhnehi-ban (New Se¬ 
lection of IS Grand Kahuki Flays) is of the 
katsureki gToupn Skiff emori Kanffrn and 
dmnri Hiki^hichi are examjiles. The ka¬ 
tsureki plays greatly Inftueneed the staging 
of jidai^niono Bubsequeutly. 

Zangiri-mono^ The ^unpin-iMOTto are 
plays which were created after the MeijI 
Restoratlonp depicting a new phase of the 
life of the common people, flhowing the In¬ 
fluence on manner of living brought about 
through Western inRuence, During this 
era^ the Ci/^onmarif style of mea^s hairdresa 
gave way to the hair cut in n western 
thi? new style being called zanffirt^tama 
colloquially* Because Ibe characters in the 
new plays wore their hair in the zangiri 
style, the plays came to be called roft;^j'ri 
plays. 

However, although the appefirances of the 
characters may have changedp the plob and 
the general construction remamed much 
like those of older playa^ withnat leadlug 
to the creation of any new form of realism. 
Skimu-ehtdori and 5^/iiino|^o^ao Kane are 


phiy^ of this group which are stili presented 
once In a while. 

N5-tori mono. These bto playa which 
have heod adapted to the kahuki from the 
drama or from Its compsanio!! kjfUfftm 
farces. While they often follow the origi¬ 
nal quite faithfully* they are fully adapted 
to the kijd^jiki formp Examples taken from 
the noft are Kanfincho end Funa Benkei. 
Thoc?e token fram the k}^6ffen include Tsti- 
ri Onna ant! Sinin-bokama^ 

Shosa-goto. These are the kabtiJd 
dance numbers. Nowadays* thoae dance 
plays are generally presented as an inde¬ 
pendent one^act number* but formerly, they 
were often a single scene taking place in 
the course of o much i anger draniatic play, 
Kahukl dance !• 

Kahvhi Dramaturgy 

In kebuki representation* there ore many 
special types of scenes and stage techniquea 
Involvedp Although *typea of scenes' may 
he considered as belonging under the cate¬ 
gory of stage representaticinp it will be 
discussed here as a separate Independent 
itenir 

Typea of scenes, 

A-wre/^a: The nurehtf is a love scene, 
generall 3 '' of a somewhat erotic natgre, jn 
which the woman is usually the more ag- 
greaive, the man passive. In tnosi cas^ 
the Burf^ba scene is of a formalised* dance- 
iike nature^ and Is deaigtied to allow a full 
display of the beauty of sensuous feminity. 
Often the AamwuAri in which a woman 
combs and smooths the hair of her husband 
or her lover, is utilked to emphasise the 
tenderness of her love. Among the nurebor 
s-ceneSp Honehf}-N in which the 
princess A^aegaki-hime makes love to band- 
some young Katsuyorl^ !a particularly 
famous. 

Shurtibn^ This hi a scene depicting 
fighting with the sword, in battle aceneii or 
in duel aceaes. Wooden clappers and etage 
music are used effectively to create the 
atmosphere of the Rght Bcene, with the 
(acrobatic hght-mime ) also being em** 
ployed- 

Enkiri: This is a stereotyped situation 
fjccurring in plays, in which a 

man and woman who mutually love each 
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nther quarrel, and this womuja, pr^tendiiijr 
to dospise the fflaii, forces a separjition 
ag'ainat her own will* duo m varying clrctim- 
5itiLncesp gejinrally to save her Icjver in one 
way or rniothor^ After the cold wordfl of 
siepamtion, the lover killa the woman m 
anger, only to discover her true heart too 
late. 

The depiction of the torment of the wo¬ 
man who Is forced to give up her lover and 
pretend lo hate him» and the tragedy 
brought about by her lover's miaunderatami- 
Sag of her intentionsp ia the aim of the 
enkiri acenep with eifiphaaia alao on the iro¬ 
ny of fate. Godutriki and Jsi Ondo are 
examples. 

In such enkiri flcenes, the wailing muaic 
of the kokyu (ancient stringed instrument 
played with a bowiJ and the are 

used to help create the necessary effect, 

KffrosAf-fea: This is a scene of kilHngp a 
blood Hcpue. In the /idoi-mono it generaily 
takes place in the form of a vendetta, and 
in cases when the revenge is Linsucceasfulp 
with the enemy again getting the upper 
hand and killing the would-be revenger^ the 
scene often takes on an added brutality. 

In the seira'-wiowo^ the ^rorosfri*^ja i$ often 
tied in with I he eitAtri s^cene. with the craz¬ 
ed lover killing many people in his tnad 
rush to Attack his former sweetheart. In 
the piny /sc (hido, n young samurai named 
Mitsugu suffers cn^irf at the hnuds of hJs 
swcotheartp the getsha Okon, and in a nond 
fit, he kills many innocent byslnnders^ The 
scene is one of horror and yet charged with 
A strange formalized beauty, with 
I mock aeruhatle ftghn performed to the 
aecompaniment of music that creates an air 
of pathetic tragedy. 

Again, in the pUy Vaisu MaiBitru a man 
named Dnnshichl kills his despicable father- 
in-law in A highly interesting scene from 
the standpoint of dramaturgy. 

CAi-nori (a red paate used to represent 
blood )| actual water and mud are used in 
the staging of this number to create a 
realislk effect; but at the same time, the 
performance ia one which utilizes to a high 
degree the atylked formality and exag¬ 
gerated beauty ly^jical of class ic I'abuAx 
The sight of /^aiuiAirin'. pot*d with the 


sword in one handp his bare arms and 
shoulders covered w'ith elaborate tatoo, is 
a grandly effective sight, very typically Aa- 
hwti. 

yM«wri-ba: This U an extortion scene, 
in which mMana make some excuse to coerce 
money from a wealthy houaeholi Such 
3 cen«g came to be pre^icnted frequently, with 
the Imcreafliag popularity of the shimnami 
plays (plays wfth robber heroes >. It may 
be said to be a scene glorifying the deeds of 
the lawbreakers^ and is carried on w*ilh a 
rythmically lilting dialogue which givea the 
a special attrActiou. The J7owia^ 
scene of Benttn Koza and the 
tjCTtftt-dajio scene of KiVare yota are two 
famous acenes Id this category. 

Seiueba; This is a scene in which a pre¬ 
sentable young man or a beautiful young 
woman suffers oppression for a deed of 
which he or she in actually innocenh In 
some careup the victim is shown as being 
tortured to death, or being atibjected to 
yuki-zeme n’ being beaten in the cold in a 
enow-covered yard) or (threaten-^ 

cd with snakes) and other forms^ Especial¬ 
ly In the case when the victim ia a beautiful 
young iraiden. the scene takes on a touch 
of eroticism, this giving birth to a sort 
of abnormal, neurotic beauty typical of a 
decadent age. 

An unuRunl form of ^rc/nc^o Is one known 
as the frofo-riTiniT which is to be seen In 
the play Dunitoura A^odiffo Gtmki. Thia ia 
a form of questiuning to which the courte- 
£an Akoya Is submitted Under ordinary 
dtTum.^taficea she would have been tortured 
Into giving inlormatlou* but due to s^Tiipa- 
thetic interv^cntion. she ia Hortured^ by 
means of three musical instruments, the 
koto, and kokyu. As she performs 

on each without a mistake, she is judged 
to be telling the truth when she saya that 
dhe knows dothing. 

^A.ii(fud^5a: The sA ufaw-fHi La a sad scene 
caUing for tears, in most cases depictinf 
some kind of parting lietweea parent and 
child, husband and wife* or lord and retain¬ 
er. The scene progrease^ through long 
^^iwechcif of renilniscence, confctfsioa or the 
telling of the story. A typicol example ia 
the scene in Yaitktt&mc Scjnhm- 
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in which Gontn^ ntter he is fatnJly 
stabbed, delivers a 1 odi? confessfen speech 
askintrhifl pareula'^ forfflveaess for his past 
Another example of the sAiS^mi-ha U 
to be seen in Sendai Hagi in which AJasa- 
oka, loyal nurse-gm^emeSB of the lord^e 
young £<ra. weeps over the dead body of 
her own son who waa killed in place of 
the lard*a soiu In this scene Masaoka 
voices her grief, while the joruri ballad 
singers, called r^ioho, sing tbelr plaintive 
narrative to increase the tear-drawing ef¬ 
fect. This chobo is on important factor m 
nil playing a great part in the 

Kcene'a sense of srief. 

Monoga lari : The >ir on Of/i^iari (story- 
telling.) is a pieana used as a sort of flash¬ 
back to Introduce an Incident »part from 
that of Ihe scene itadf. A warrior hero 
tells the story ef a battle in which he took 
part in the past^ and to the namitive 
aung by the chobt> he goes through the 
motions of the battle ;ust as if he were 
living through it at the moment, while redt- 
ing his own part- 

Eiich specific wmwffntnri la generally 
known by the name of the character that 
relates the tale^ as for instanccp Sonemorf- 
T^^onopa^ari, which is a battle tale recounted 
by the warrior SanemorC. 

Again, there is a form of monogofnrf in 
which a messenger comes dashing from the 
battlefldd to report to the lord or genera! 
and then hurries back again to the scene 
of battle. This, too, is similarly a means 
of creating a dashbnek effect within the 
scene on stage at the moment 

Hanamichi entries and exits; The ia- 
buku In making use of its unique /lanitipit'r/ij 
passage-wn>% employs many special tech- 
niques In the entry and esdt of the ytirdn 
charactoTH, to create the greatest possible 
effect In entries by way of the hanamithi, 
the actor stands at the apofe on the pasaage- 
wny which is called the 7-3 point, that is, 
three-lentlis of the length of the passage- 
w^ay from the front edge of the stage, and 
seven-tenths of the length from the back 
exit curtain. Here he makes a pose or 
delivers his part In such a manner oa to 
make a striking tmpreasian on the audience. 
There are aL^o CN^x^gaicuis when the same 


spot lo used for the delivery of his wordSp 
or for a long speech known as 
in Skibarakii and in Sukcro^u. 

In exita by way of the kanamirkh the 
actor stops once at the 7-3 point to create 
on effective H»is pose before continuing on 
blfl way down the passageway to the exit 
curtain. Again. in the case when the char¬ 
acter making the exit is of a heroic staturej 
hla exit is made in a special tohi-roppo 
si^de which aymbolizes hU bold and valiant 
manner of walking. ParticuiarJy the exit 
which is made as a f outside the 

curtain, that is, after the curtain has been 
drawn across the main stage) performanee, 
is considered of special importance in pro¬ 
viding an effective dosing acoie, and numy 
forms have bCEii created for such exits. 
A fine example is the <^it of Benkel In 
Jfuwyjncfrfl. which expresses Benkera joy 
and relief, as well as hla valiant nature, 
and IS one of the superb examples of such 
exita, 

Special knbiikl cvm entionjR. Arogoto: 
This Is a type of role which waa created 
by Ichikawa Danj tirb in the Genroku Period 
tl6SS-1703], and is a special feature of 
Edo Kabuku This role represents a hero 
of superhuman properti^ who exhibits his 
great magical power* His face la nuide up 
in a grotesque with heavy red, blue 

and black lines painted to emphaBize the 
facial lines. He wears a strange costume 
and a huge sword; his voice and manner 
of ispeech. as weU as bis actions, are all 
highly exaggerated and foimalised. It is 
often said that the role should be 

performed with the soul of a child, this 
revealing the simpiicky and tineompUcated 
nature of the direct-minded character. 
Roles to be Been in numbers listed among 
the So-called Kobiiki^uhaehi-ban or "18 
Grand Playd of A'filriiti*', such as Swkrroku* 
Faflone and Ffenk^i in Kaniincho are rep¬ 
resentative examples of arogoto, 

H'ffpofo: The vragoto Is a type of role 
which was perfected by Sakata TojOrd m 
Osaka during the Genroku Periodp and is 
a special feature of the ihak^t Kah7iki. The 
trOiftyfu Is on effeminate male role who 
mokes love to a maiden, creating a Ronsuoua 
flceiie through special gentle manner of 
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voice and speech. A feature of this t>T>e 
□f rok l?i that It is quite effemmate, and 
al^o has a sliuht dcgn?® of the comkal 
within IL For instance, the si^ht of Jihei, 
coming staggerinj^ down the his 

mind entirely blank after a thnUing en¬ 
counter with k beautJfuJ courtesan ^ is a 
typical umgoto typcn Chubei of UmegmcH- 
Chiibei /Hid lemon of Kuruicu Bunsho are 
also examples of the 

.Vm£rj/r^iin: As hm been mentioned 
previoiiflly, JtdbuA-i incorporated many plays 
and rnanncriams from the doU theater. 
The form of actinsf in which an actor moves 
sa though he were a puppet of the doll 
theater. Is known as flinppd-&wn\ In men 
eases, fmother actor dressed like the doll 
handler, lakes hia place 1>ehind the mnin 
aetorp to go through motions as if he were 
handling the 'doir and cauamg it to move- 
This form is often used to enhance the 
feminine beauty through n type of 'defor¬ 
mation^ aa it were, and Is often used for 
the role of Princess Yaegaki'hinic in Jfow^ 
cAd or Princess Kiyo-hime in 

Jfie: This is a pose which la struck in 
the midst of an action h the moment when 
the dramatic tensiuk reaches its peak. The 
actor atops, peels hia eyes wide open ip a 
grimace, and atrikea n drauiatlc poae which 
ia etched into the audience^s memory with 
its impress I VO beauty* Almost ever>' scene 
ends in a mie* The curtain is drawn with 
the characters po^ed lu ii picture^ilke mie 
which captures in immobility one balanced 
mQinent in the action. 

Tntet The tait ia tlie form in which a 
light Bcene ia portrayed. The fight sceue In 
its entirety is known aa Inchwen, 
w^hile each of the means employed in the 
course of the imhi-mnwari ia called 
This is used even m the case of dance 
scenes* where it Is performed in time to 
the music. An example is one which takes 
place during the dance scene of Okaru and 
Kampei, in Ch^MnQura. 

/Mnnnnrif The dammavi is n scene in 
which the characters on stage pretend to 
grope around in the dark for each other, 
this being carried out in a fomtJiliied dance 
poPtomime* in the midst of ivhich the char¬ 


acters strike several picturesque poses. The 
dnniTjiari may be classified broadly in two 
types, depending on the type of play In 
which, it occurs, as jidal^amiffari or scica- 
ritriprinnri. 

K’erm: The keren is n scene !n which 
the creation of an eye-catching spectacle 
is the main airrih with unusual stage set¬ 
ting and other techniques being employed. 
Examples of the Arerew are the ha^ngaumri 
which Is explained in the next paragraph* 
the chu-ntfri in which u character is shown 
to awjsh through the air by means of 
special stage devices* the AAikaipe-ntwo or 
trick scenes auch the one In which a 
Innteni is split open to reveal a ghostly 
apparition coming out of It* or the use of 
real water on the stage. 

Haifiigaivari: The is the so- 

called ''quick^hangle^ In which one actor 
takes tvro or more roles in the courae of a 
single scene, making the changes in an in¬ 
credibly short time. A stage-hand h on 
hard back stage with wig and costume to 
help the actor change from one role to the 
next in the short Tnoment between exit and 
next entry; or in some cases* another actor 
may be used very briefly as a substitute to 
allow the change^ In the play called 
fu> a single actor is caJleii on 

to take a total of seven roles representing 
both male and female, young and old. and 
brings gaaps of anuizcnient from the audi¬ 
ence beeause of the astonishing quick- 
changes, 

€habo\ This word refers to the 
shamiv^ player and the narrative singer 
w'bo are seated to the right {facing the 
stage of the stage. In the doll theater* 
the gidayu music and narrative Is used 
throughout the pla>\ supplying both the 
spoken words and the narrative. However* 
in kabuki^ the c/icfeo is restricted to de^ 
scribing the action or the emotions of the 
roles portrayed on the stage. The word 
chobo IS thought to have originated from 
the fact that the narrative parts Ifi the 
pfdagu were marked with red dula along¬ 
side the lines. These dots were ciUted ehffbfJ 
and it seems that the current term origi¬ 
nated from this usage. 
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Kifjn: The kdj& is u E;eremi5nioiiE special 
unniJuncOT^t itmde from the istage by an 
actor or by a reprea^entative of the theater^i 
This is iiited to announce aa actor^a having 
inherited the alage name of bia father or 
some illuBtrioua pr€?deceasor, or in cafies 
when the oecasion a apecial cnemorml 
program for florne great deceased actor. 

In some casest a s^peciaj short curtain- 
call IS arranged for the Jto/dp but in other 
caaea, the itdfd may be held in the tnldat 
id li regular play, w^ith the play being 
halted for a few momenta during the an¬ 
nouncement! which b made by actors on 
the stage who step out of their roles for 
that abort time, la either the ko^o 
serrea to increase the feeing of intimaey 
between the actons and the audience. 

T^irajit ; This ia a Jong eloquent speech 
which is made by an actor in an 
role, generally from the hanamiehL Full 
of rhetoric and rythmical beauty, the 
raw was popular in the Genroku Period 
when the aragoto rule saw its perfection. 
Aq example is the t^aram of the play 8fti- 

TomSfO-geteri: This is a sort of acro¬ 
batic tumbles and falls which form a part 
of the It is used by minor actors 

to enhance the show of grandeur cff the 
herop flo that with a mere ishow of throwing 
or of kicking^ the hero appears to have 
thrown or tossed hia adversaries at wiE 

Tohi-roppd : This ia a form of exit used 
by tbe actor in an onzgolo role. It is an 
exaggerated walk, made into a formalijwd* 
impressive style. The to&t-ropjod used by 
Beakei in his exit after the dance drama 
Kanjin-€h6 is the mosst famous- 

Tatiite: This is the sounding of two 
wociden sticks against a fiat board Inid on 
the atage floor to the right (facing the 
stage!!. It is used in fight scenes, at 
momenU when aji actor stiito! a mie pose, 
when an actor comeB running in hnate down 
the hanamichi, when objects are thrown 
or broken^ and other such momenta when 
great excitement or acceleration in the pace 
of the drama takes place. The tsukc at the 
moment of a mk is called battari (repre¬ 
senting the one resounding stroke at the 
exact mometit the pose Is struck J-* Imla-baM 


f re presenting repeated strokes ) when 
struck to accompany an actoFs hasty run¬ 
ning, and other such onomatappeic oaines 
depending on the way the board is at ruck 
in aecordance with the situallod. 

Imperaoinathii 

In ci^atin, the outer appearance of hi a 

role, the actor relies on three factors^ the 
costume^ the wig and tbe mako-up. 

('cmluniej^ The costumes in kahuki 
have been taken from actual clothing cu 
they were seen in dally life, but they have 
been treated freely for the greatest artistic 
eJTecl and are used without a too atrkt 
regard for accuracy as to the corresponding 
period. Particularly the latter is true in 
the case of iida>mon(* plays. 

During the Edo Periodp the actors bore 
the expenses of their costumes themasives, 
so that they spent lavishly to create the 
moat effective costumes for their roles. As 
a result, the art of costume designing saw 
much development, and often the costume 
as designed by the aetnr became the base 
for the fashion mode of the day. 

Today, many of the coatunies used by the 
actors are determined by the roles, with the 
design!, color and pattern following a form 
prescribed by traditioup In other words, 
they are the forms which w^ore created by 
the actors of a past age. 

Among special costume^! there are some 
whk-h are apeeially dedigned to allow a 
quick instantaneous change on stage, such 
aa the Aiitmuki and bu^lcoert. In the hiki- 
7 mkt„ the coetume is made in such a way 
that the cuter layer can be slipped off in 
an Instapti leaving the sssh intact. In the 
bitkkaeri the upper isart of a co»tuine is 
made so that It can be turned inside out 
over the sashp effecting a complete change 
in appearance. Both are used to symbolize 
a audden change in the nature or character 
of the role. In the latter, the style of hair 
too id rhiinged at the flame time, by a quick 
switching of wigs. 

Wigs. The varloud types of hair sty lea 
used la kahuki sene not only to help create 
the character visually^ but also $erve to sym¬ 
bolize the typo of role being port ray ed. 
.4mong the hair styles, there are some 
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which arc hlsrhly exaggerated and formal¬ 
ized, saipe which are of a ayinbolifllic na¬ 
ture, and othera which are hisrhty realifitic. 
All in all, they make a total of several 
hundred styiea, 

A woman of nohie heroic character or of 
spec I ally high virtue* lU generally portray¬ 
ed wearing her hair in a style* 

A hero of the aragfit^ type wears the 

An important (enerny 

or villain 1 role wears the oji iftyle. An 

intelligent level-headed warrior wears the 
MtnejifFie style; and other typ^ 
too are provided with wigis thought ap¬ 
propriate to the nature of that role. 

The wig of the is of a real- 

ifllLc nature* id the majority of cases being 
the hair-stylea used by women during the 
Edo Period. For instance, a maiden of the 
townsman class wears the style, 

a matron the the courtesan the 

mHTUxoki-tenilit. A woman serving In a 
warrior lord'^s household wear^ her hair in 
the ijumfrm atyle; a princess in a iidui- 
TJiojifl play wears the The wigs of 

the onwa-i^ufa also make use of the 
a square of purple silk over the forehead, 
to increase the feminine appeal. 

KuiDAffori ti^fakeup^ 

Among the makeup techniques used in 
kabtiki, the kumadori is the most unique 
and effective* ThLs is the method of paint¬ 
ing various strong lines on the facet creai- 
ing an effect w^hich is now in iodispenAabk 
feature of the kubukL This la said to have 
been oiigioiited m the Gearoku Era by 
famous actor Ichikawa DanjiLrS (the ^rstji 
who devLsed the Jfcumodart in imitatiim of 
the makeup used In the drama of China, 

The kmnadnri U used mainly in 
roles or other roles which have much of the 
characteristics of the am&oto roles. It 
developed mainly in the romantic* imaglfte- 
live Edf> K^ukU and at its heighthere 
were some sixty or seventy different types 
of ATiwadfin, However, only ten or ao are 
still to be seen id general use today. 

The kum4id&ri Is created by heavily em- 
phasiziug the natural lines of the face* with 
paints of red. blue ami black being the basic 
colm^. The red lUics symbolire poMton. 


righteouaTiess imd valor* The blue Liiies 
represent the evil or the supernatuTaL 
Among the red kuma there are the jfuyi- 
kujfta, the h<m^kuma and the mukinii-kumA. 
Among the blue kuma are the fsochipwfpo- 
jtumet, kiio-kamti, and frnwriyrt-jfctiiFm, 

In anxiii}f<^ roles, the knvm linea are 
drown on the hands and feet also* 

Geza-ongaku {Stage music) 

The tnualc used in kahuki may be divid¬ 
ed in to two cfttcgorlea* that used far dance- 
drama, and the other for spoken drama in 
which the music serves as backfiround ac¬ 
companiment The former is called dcflfo- 
tari in the case of jdrwri music, and debo- 
t^kf in the case of music. These 

musicians are seated on platforms on the 
stage, to the right (facing the stage) or to 
the rear. The lri//omofo, 

A^iitnnl and other tj'pcs of forum ballad 
music, and the music are Induded 

in this treup. As for the latter category, 
this is cAhed ffem-ongaku^ and the ntusi- 
elans arc placed to the left side of the stage, 
faidden from sight Th^v provide back¬ 
ground music to help create the atmosphere 
needed for the peiformance. 

The grzo-ongaku is effectively utilized at 
the opening and closing of the curtain, at 
the entrance and exit of a performer^ or 
as background music for the action or 
speech taking place on the stage. The ^ha- 
mism is the main Instrument In the grza- 
onffoku^ with vnrions percnBslon instru¬ 
ments, the flute, and aopgs being added 
when thought appropriate. There are sev¬ 
eral tyj¥S& amoOff the gaa-ongtLku, auch na 
percussion instruments only, which is used 
for the purpose of creating the ,Houiid illu- 
sioa of min or of wind. The gong struck 
to suggest the time of day also falls in 
this group. Then there is the 'unaccom- 
pnnlcd Boiig' group, of which the boat¬ 
man's song and the horse-kader*s song are 
example^i. Another is the ‘'s/mmiteit only" 
group. These vnrimis types of g^i^nrangaku 
are woven together tn on Intricate manner 
to create the desired effect* 

The most unique lustniment among those 
used in the gcxa-onijoJbi es the d^toiko or 
the big tiruin. By merely changing the 
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nrnoner of striking this drum^ it is made 
Id the sound of minp wind, the How 

of a riveri the fall of snow, AEjaln, it b 
used together with the flute and the 4 rAami- 
stn to create a sense of the supematumi at 
the Appearance of a ghost or apparttion, and 
in many other effective ways. 

Kabukl plays 

In the repertoiyp plays which 

have been taken from works originally 
written for the doU theater make up a 
prominent portion p together with those 
which were writteai specifically for kubuki 
itself. !n thb chapter, we shah dtacuns 
only the purely kchuki plays. (Sthe “Joruri 
Doll Theater",! 

Narukami 

This Is one of the older of the purely 
kabuki numbers eadd to be the creation of 
actor Ichikawa Danjuro (the first) ^ How- 
everj the iVarwAiamV which is performed 
today b a revised version. A sorcerer 
priest named Narukami stops, the raiufail 
with hb incaniatLonfl and causes a drought 
The princetfj$ Xumotio-taenia-Irifne is sent 
by the ruler to subdue the aarcerer^ She 
cornea and causes hb moral downfall after 
which^ while he is aaleepp she breoka the 
magic speU and causes rain, Narukami 
chases her in angerp but In vain. The man- 
Her in which the priest Namkami b gredu* 
ally tempted by the beautifiil princess is a 
sklUfnt portrayal of human nature. Thi$, 
and the naive eroticism of the prineess, 
make the play one worthy of presenLation 
even now. It la one of the so-called IS 
Grand Plays of Kabuki (plays establlAhed 
by actor Ichikawa BanjCird the sev^mtht a* 
the spedalltiea of the house of Ichikawa), 
of which only 6 or 7 are fftiil perfornied. 

Shibaraku {1697) 

This is aba an old kobuki number^ and 
ii included In Lhc IB Grand Plays of K^bu- 
fci* An evil nobleman orders hiis underlingt 
who b represented by a man with face 
painted an eril red, to kOl a group of In¬ 
nocent people. At this poLntp a cominandr 


ing call of Shibaraku! Shit^xmkuJ ordering 
a halt in the proceedings Is beardp and a 
grand hero make^ his appearance to Mil all 
the evil tnea at One stroke of his great 
sword. He restores the treasure Btoleu by 
the evil men to Its rlghifu) owner, and aavis 
the innocent people from death. The cos¬ 
tuming of all the characters is surrealistic, 
iAS IS the action aleo, which is in the old 
aragot(^ style of kubukL This number is 
one of the representative ejcamples of Edo 
Kabuki. 

Sendai Hagi { 17 S 5 ) 

Sendai Huffi Is a play which is made up 
of a combination of plays written for fra- 
buki itself and for the doll theaterp and 
handles the scandal involving the house of 
the lord of SendaL in the household the 
evil reteiners are In power and the life of 
the young son af the lord b in danger, 
Masaoka, nuxse to the child, prepares bia 
food herself in order to protect him from 
being poisoned. (This scene is known as 
the uinutafdM scenOi) The wife of the evil 
conspirator tries to poison the childp but the 
child ia saved through the saerifice of Ma- 
saoka's gwn child, who dm ia hb stead. 

Ihleanwhile, one of the conspiratorSp Nik¬ 
ki Danjd, making of magfCj takes the 
form of a rat to steal beck the list of cop- 
apiratoi^ Which bad fallen Into the hands 
of Masaoka, But faithful guard Otokono- 
Atdce realises the true identity of the rat 
and w'Duniis it with hb Iron fan^ The 
wounded Banjo runs oif. (This sceni ta 
called the ^vukashita^ scene. Otokonosukep 
with a huge rat underfoot, is lifted up in 
this pose by the seri lift to the stage. The 
rat runs away and disappears down the 
tuppon opening dh the after 

which the figure of Danio, with a wound 
on hia forehead where the iron fan had 
struck the ratp appeant holding the scroll 
of the conspirators tn his mouth.) 

Subdequcntly, the loyal and the evil fac- 
tioiiB face each other at a trlnl, and Panjd^ 
conspiracy cumefl to light. Banjo puts up 
a resistance In which he kiUa the loyal Gakh 
but he \fi finally subdued, (This is coiled 
the *TaJkctBU“NiiijO" seene.) 
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This pliiy, i>osssegsjn& a mtire ur CC«J~ 
distent plot, and predentlnR nuiny spectacle 
scenes ns well a pcirtrayal of hunmii 
nature^ is quite popular and very often 
presented. 

Hokaibo (1783) 

A ro^uB-priedt turned begger. Hokaibo 
is infatuat^ mth Okumi^ daughter of u 
second-hand goods dealer, but Oku mi loves 
the clerk at her father's shop* Yosuke- This 
Y^uke is in realiD’' a young man of high 
birth, in disguise, and his real name is 
Matsu waka. Matfiuwakn has a fianceep 
Princesa Nowald, who comes in search of 
her lover, but is killed by Hokaibo. Mo- 
kaibo in turn is killed by a faithful retain* 
er of Matsuwaka. The spirits of these two. 
Princess Nowaki and Hokaibo, enter into 
a single form, and this form is in the shape 
of the girl Okumi- This dual^jWirsoiiallty 
ghost in Okumi "s shape, comes to harass the 
real Okumi and Matsuwaka who are tr^'ing 
10 dee by crossing the Sumida Elvers Ma¬ 
tsuwaka is surprised at the sight of two 
Okumi'Sp but presently the ghost Okumi 
disappears, dragging nway with it the gong 
that the rogue Hokaibo iUways used to car¬ 
ry around with him. 

This latter portion* laid on the bank of 
^umidn River, is principally a dance nnm- 
tier, with the danceft of the two Okumi's 
forming the main part. The play as a whole 
is a hnmorous number. 

ImOndo {1796} 

Mfbstigi Is inveatigating the whereabouts 
of a certain sword and the ccrtlficflte that 
accompanies 5 t, for the sake of his former 
lord. Through the efforts of his aunt, he 
manages to retrieve the sword, hi$ 

courLesan sweetheart Okon, learns that one 
of her patToiiH has the certificate in his 
lyD^sesaion, and pretending to make love to 
him, contrives to steal it for MtlstigPs sake. 
Howeverp Mitsugi is unaware of thia, and 
meeting with Okon*s pretense of coldness 
(the other patron is there)» he goes into 
a sudden nmd frenzy in the belief that 
Okon has betrayed their love, and kllis a 
score ol people one after another. 


This play offers repreaentative examples 
of the rngiri (severing of relatfonabips) 
and the ioroshf (killing) scenes. The spite¬ 
ful old woman fit the teahouse, the loyalty 
of the cook, the love of MLtsugi's fiancee 
Sakaki, the enmity of the rival patron of 
Okon...all of these ar$ woven together 
skjllfuHy, In the korQuhi-ba scene. Mi* 
tsugi performs a group of highly stylized 
formsH. 

Yott^ui/a Kaidan {18^5) 

Lemon kiHa bis father*in-Uw Yotsuya- 
samnn who has learned of hia bad decdJ. 
Meanwhile, his ivife 0-iwa loses her beauty 
due to the hardships of poverty and child¬ 
birth; and lemon begins to detest her- 
When he is asked to marry the rich 
daughter next door, be gladly compliog. 
WTien he returns home, he finds that mean¬ 
while his wife 0-iwa has been poisoned by 
the neighbor, as a result of which she is 
now cruelly disfigured. Lemon treata her 
dodiy and in the resulting frenKj, O-iwn ia 
accidentally kiHecL A servant named Ko- 
help who witnessed the mcident, is abo 
killed by lemon, lemon ties both the bodies 
to a wooden door and thrown them into the 
river. 

However, O-lwa^s vengofui spirit wrmkH 
havoc, and both the new bride and her 
father are doomed to die by Iemon*s hand. 
And one day, the wooden door to which he 
had tied the bodies drifts down the canal 
to the place where lemon happens to be 
fishing. The decompt^ed bodies of the two 
assume a horrible form and torment lemon. 

Finaily, lemon, almost driven mad by 
the tormenting of 0-iwa*s angry gboat. Is 
killed. To this story of lemon and 0*iw'a 
another story teUing of Oiwa's younger 
sister and her relatinnabjp with nnotber 
lemon-like scoundrel named Naosuke, is 
added. The entire play reflects the deeny- 
ing society of the age^ and the character 
of lemon may be said to represent a mem¬ 
ber of the nnempfoyed warrior class who 
falls into evil ways through the str^ of 
poverty. O-iwa may be considered the rep¬ 
resentative of the pa&alve, somber womnn 
of the age. Her revenge after death may 
be interpreted as the execution in a super- 
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rtatural sphere what was actually imptsesible 
in real fioeiety. 

The sight of 0-Lwa, earrylng » tvewly^ 
bom child, with her features gradually 
changing due to the poisoni Is nne of the 
sensational scenes of the p!ay^ Her eyes 
become swoUeB, her hair comes out in 
buncbetip and when she grasps her hair, 
blood oo£^ out AIJ these elFecbj are creat¬ 
ed by apecial stage techniques. The hair- 
coinbing scene has a special musical accom- 
paniment known as 

Scenes depicting brothel hovels, or show- 
ing the maltreatment oi a small child selling 
clams, all reflect the hopeless darkness of 
the J?ociety of that period 

Another of the spectacular effecti^ is 
made in the scene of the wooden door, when 
it floatH dowfu to lemon. The actor portray¬ 
ing 0-1 wa makes a quick change to appear 
Its Kohei when the board Is flipped over to 
the other side. Then, in the Lmmediately 
ensuing scene, the aame actor appears this 
time as O-iwa'a sister, to take part in a 
da7}imaTi pantomime together with actois in 
the rolea of lemon. Naosuke nnd others. 

Again, there is another effective scene in 
which the ghost of O-^iwa appears at le¬ 
mon's home, coming out through r lantern, 
and disappearing Into the altar. Many 
other complicated stage techniques are util¬ 
ised throughout the play lo create ghastly 
and supernatural effects. 

This play iii a masterpiece among the 
kaidtin <ghost) plays, and Is often per¬ 
formed on the suinHier program. 

Sukeroku {J71S) 

Sukeroku is another number included 
among the IB Grand Plays of KabnkL 
This too Is an old number, but it attained 
the form in which it is aecn todny quite 
recently. 

Sukerokut in reality Soga-no-Goro, is 
senrehiug for a lo«l aword. For this pur¬ 
pose he frequents the Yershiwara 
quarters, where he baa a courtesan sweet¬ 
heart nnnicd Ageitmki, Here he provokes 
ml old Ikyu, a rival for AgcmnkFa affec¬ 
tions., into drawing his swords and Lhus b 
able to ascertain that Ikyu's sword Ifl the 
one he is seeking. 


Sukeroku makes his appearance on the 
dreosed in a black allk motto 
showing a pale blue garment underueath. 
He weara a brocade sash and a purple silk 
headband. He carries an oiled paper um¬ 
brella open over hia head, and has a hamiHto 
fluto stuck into his sash* He strikes a dash¬ 
ing pose on the and proceeds to 

show the gallantry of the Edo townsmenp 
which is set off to advantage against the 
high-handed warrior classt represented by 
Ikyu. Sukeroku Is a skilled swordsman* 
eloquent of speech^ manly m nature* and 
cuough of a gallant to be the beloved of 
a proud, high-ranking courtesan. In short* 
he might be fiaid to be a Cyrano de Bergerac 
turned into an Edo hero. 

The extravagant brilliance of the Yoshi- 
warn quarters* the splendid costumes ivorn 
by the oiinop^nfa In their roles of the beauti¬ 
ful and talented courtessns, the dashing 
fights by heroic gal Ionts, Sukeroku'a de- 
gant dance on the hetoamiehi, the sensation¬ 
al scene in which Sukeroku* clothed in 
white silk, jumps into a huge barrel of real 
water* all moke for a grand abow. The ap¬ 
pearance of Ikyu* of the aoba-seller* of 
Sukernku'a mother and brother and other 
chnracterSp add to the color scheme of the 
whole; and the number is u flne combina¬ 
tion offering all the elements of arapo^o* 
iroimfo and of the phono, 

Sukeroku is one of the plays in a group 
known as the soffa-r«oiio* which treat with 
Hie vendetta of the Sega brothers. The 
Soga brothers* after 18 years of effort, fin- 
* ally rnaimged to gain revenge for their 
father's murder. This story la handled in 
many kubuki plays, and these plays are 
called soga-moMO. Sukeroku, as mentioned 
previously, is supposed to bo Soga-no-Gorb, 
one of the Soga brothers. 

The Soga-mono pJnys nre generally of a 
showy nature, Ba that they are often utiliz¬ 
ed as Sew Year nuiutrers. TnirR^n In which 
the brothers manage lo come face to face 
with their enemy Kudo, Tan&nj? in w^hich 
Soga-no-Goro dreams that hia brother Jurd 
la held captive by Kudo and runs off to 
Kudo's manafon to save him* are examples. 
The latter number shows him shiirpcning 
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the Up of a huge man-^ise arrow, which 
hoA ffiveo the play Its jaaaie of Yanone or 
arrow-tip. 

Ben fen Kozo (Skirmiami Gonin O- 
tQko) {1SG2) 

Thin b a five act play of wfaJeh the latter 
Lhree acta are still performed to this day. 
Five robbers make a pledge of brother hood, 
and vow that though they may ateisil, they 
will never work an injustice or act m cru¬ 
elty or ii^muanity, 

Benten Koso doea hi* work dL^giiiaed ae 
a beautiful maiden. One day he goes m 
this disgulae to HamamiitBuya, a eilk goods 
store, but he is exposed aa a mai!. The cli¬ 
max in whkh Beolen Koao upon his expo- 
fiure, brazenly thrown off hi a ftiiirouo und 
strikes a deAant pose, is famous for the 
color effect and the striking picture it 
creates, as well as for the lythmic beauty of 
the spoken linea. 

In the ensuing aeene, the five robbera ap¬ 
pear together lor another spectacular dis¬ 
play in w^hich all five are dressed in colorful 
garments, each appropriate to his nature. 
Thia IS a typically A'abwW sc^e, a brllUajit 
show in which the color and the lyric 
rhythm of the speech are perfectly blended 
in auch moments as when ail five line up on 
the carrying oDpaper umbrellas 

with identical iettering on them^ or when 
they line up on the stage to deliver In turn 
their rhythmic self-introductory speeches. 

Jn the next and final scene, the stage 
shows the top of a tiled raofp where Eenten 
Kozd« in fighting his puniuers, perfomis a 
series of typically kabuki mie poses. The 
roof is pulled up out of sight, and then on 
the stage floor leveh the head of the robber 
gang, resplendent iu a garment of silver 
and gold embroidery, is revealed. 

One after another the spectacular fcobufci 
conveotioDfl are shown in the play, and 
Benten K^m is an outatanding number 
among the shirunaini plays. 

Kochiymia and Naozamurai 
{ 1881 ) 

This was a teum-mono play of seven acta, 
of which the third and sixth acts alone are 


atlJJ performed, as Kochiyama and N^o- 
aamurai respectively. 

Kochiyama Is a rogue^ but possessed with 
the bold courage to defy the authority of 
the corrupt und tyrannical rule of the time. 
Hearing that the lord is tr>'ing to seduce 
the daughter of a money-lender against her 
willi he disguises himself us a high priest 
and gtMis to demand her release. The cor¬ 
rupt lord is cowed Into agreement: but K6- 
chiyaimi's identity is exposed iust as he ia 
about to leave. However, he makes a fine 
show of bravado, exposing the lord's wrongs 
in a strong rhythmical speech, and boldly 
walks off unharmed. 

As for Naojirot or Nso^amurah this is 
one of Kochiyaina's henchmen. He is being 
sought together with others of Koehiyuma's 
group for their misdeeds. One snowy night 
he comes to say farewell to his courtesuo 
sweetheart Michitose. To the accempani- 
ment of melancholy kiyomoto music, they 
speak of their unhappy love. But. due to 
betrayal on the part of a felJow-memberi 
Naojird is caught that night. 

Centering on the rogue Kochlyama's 
bravado show in face of the oppresBion of 
the lord, and an Kaojird and Michitose^s 
tender Love scene, the play ia one of the 
masterpieces in the ssiva^iflono field. 

Kanjincho {18^0) 

This is one of the nutubera among the IS 
Grand Plays of Kabuki, and tdls the story 
of the warrior general Yoahitsune on bis 
fiight north. Accompanied by Beukei and 
four fuithftil retaiuera, he reaches the bar¬ 
rier of Ataka. Here the entourage encoun¬ 
ters danger of discovery, hut due to Eeukei's 
loyalty and liarrier-keeper Togashi's 
pathy, they are able to pass safely. 

The form is patterned after the no/t orig¬ 
inal; and naganta music is used for the 
accompanying narrative. BenkePs ora tori- 
eaJ elEU|Dence, bis performance ia ampofo 
style, and the ensumg dance form the high¬ 
lights of the nuenber. With its spectaculi- 
riffiti and iyrJcisin, it is easily one of the 
ouistanding numbers among the kabukC 
dance-drama. 
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Popular Theater 


In firesent-dfiy Japan, there urep besides 
the clasjiic n&/i, k^hukt and the doll 

theater^ and the ao-eaUed or 

modern drama with itd Western srtyle of 
presentation, several genres which may be 
termed as the popular theater* 

Shimpa 

Among the earlier of eueh is the SAimpa. 
This is a torm of theater presentatlori whkh 
lies midway between the kabuki and the 
modem theater* It was promoted in 1SS7, 
and was named the Shif>ipa or New School, 
opposed to the knbuH which was con¬ 
sidered to be the Old SchooL At the time 
of its inception, the Shimpa vms active aa 
a factor in the political movement racing 
for popular franchise, and was mainly a 
troupe formed for the purpose of propa- 
gandizlog this movement. The plays were 
performed by politically-minded young men. 
and the perfomumces were therefore also 
referred to as is&Ehi-Ekibai or 

Even today, male actors appear on the 
Shimpa stage as female [mperaomitors In 
a manner Himilar to the kubuki^ howavcn 
actres^ses also app^r on the same Btngep and 
it WTis in the shtmpa performances that 
women performers were seen for the fir^t 
time in the modem age. 

In the earlier play is, artistry was lacking 
and the scripta poor, but they were charac¬ 
terized by tlie quality of always handling 
current and timely topics. Farcticularly 
during the Sino-Japanese War Ufi94-95)p 
Shimpa actor Eawakami Otojirti (1 Sj^ 4- 
19111 gained great popularity through hia 
dramatizing of war bows, so much so that 
the Shimpa practically overwhelmed the 
drama. One of the reasoiiB for this 
success was the fact that the shimpa pre¬ 
sentation of soldiers created a more realise 
tic and compeUlog picture than that of the 
A-nbuAl Moreover, kahuki had just lost 
through death two of its leading actors of 
the age, the ninth Ichikawa Dan jure and 


the fifth Onoe Kikugoro, leaving it in a 
weakened condition. Saitnpu leaped Into 
the breachr to win great acclaim with dram¬ 
atizations of popular noveLs of the dfly^ such 
as Kotijiki-ytiBha, Oftopa rjatni, Ckik}fSd&ir 
HatQtQffi&u etc., creating the so-called 
ohimpa melndrania. 

Kawokami Otojiro is recognized as the 
man who led iSAimpa to its first great suc- 
eeafi; travelling to France with his actress 
wife, he Later became an intreducer of 
modem theater methods to Japan. The gold¬ 
en age of the old ^Aiwpa plays waa centered 
around 1907. after which time the rbe of 
the nhing^ki or modem theater movement 
led the Shmpa to incorporate more of the 
elements of the modem Western stage. 
With the brilliant competence of such actora 
as It Y6hd> Kawai Takeo. KHamura RokurS 
and others, the Shimpa Troupe reached 
height about with Ita performance of 
FutoJ^uji Mkhi, However, the troupe 
showed no fundamental progress or develop¬ 
ment after that and fell into atagnatinn;, 
moreover, H fell into disintegration within 
itself. In postwar years, the troupe once 
more joined hands and it now occupies an 
imporUiLt comer of the theatrical world* 
Ita polished performances are higbly laud¬ 
ed J and particularly its depicLJon of the 
world of the geisha k auch that It has no 
peers among other troupes in this field. 

Shmkokugeki 

The shinkckufffki troupe was fonned fa 
1917 by Sawada Shojiro (1^92-19291, for¬ 
merly an active member of the Banu^i Kj^S- 
kai. a new theater movement initiated by 
Tsubouchi Sbdyo. The aim of the newly 
established troupe was the formation of a 
new popular theater, which would bring the 
tbe*^tef cloeer to the populace than, the aAiV 
0 ek{ or so-called modem theatetv which wiis 
mainly a dramatic genre maintaloed by an 
intellectual minority* Aiming always at 
popularization of the theater;, the troupe- 
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chose plays first of all for entcrtainunent 
value, and gained much popularity with ita 
interpretations of the warrior world of 
feudal Japan. It incorporated the techni- 
ijues of both the kabitki and the ithimfia, 
and eventually created ita own special genre 
of kenfffki, the sword-fight plays. Though 
its performance at the Meiji-za Theater in 
Tokyo in 1921, it captured the Tokyo theater 
fans, and the name of Sawa-Sho (derived 
front Saw'sda Shojiro) and his kettffeki came 
to be known throughout the nation. 

Due to the sudden and early death of 
Sawada, the shinkokugfki declined for a 
while; hut with the rising competence of 
his snccessom, the troupe has recovered its 
popularity and achieved a special theater 
ntyle of its own. 

Zenshin^za 

Thfl ZcPHtid-za ia a troupe which has as 
its aim a progressive-inmdpd popalaiissUon 
of the dassic kabuku In KAwarasaki 
Chojuro, Nskamura Kan-enitiori and other 
kabuki actors delated from the orthodox 
kabttki with its feudoltatic sLracture* and 
formed a new troupe with the purpose of 
creating a midway medium between the 
classic frabiiJb' and the rnDdern western style 
theater, much as the Shinkokugekl Troupe 
had done. How’ever* its characteristic lay 
in the fact that whereas the 
was composed of amateur actors turned 
professional, the Zenshlo-za was made up of 
actors who had been broujrht up to be pro¬ 
fessional kabuki performers. Over-dding 
many obstaclesT the troupe efitahllshed in 
Kichljoji In 19 ST a special Zemthln-i£a Train- 
InE' Centorp wrbere the members of the 
troupe lived together in a cottimunal center 
which was the first of its kind In .lapan. It 
thereafter enrae to be of a strongly political 
nature tending to the extreme left: however 
in recent years there has been a reconsidera¬ 
tion of this policy, and after a perliKl of per¬ 
forming mainly in ruml districts, they are 
nowr making a comeback to Tokyo and the 
large cities. Their performances point to¬ 
ward new possibilities baaed on the classic 
tradition. 


Comedy 

During the Edo Period, a form of comedy 
plaj" known aa the ni^^ka developed. This 
was a vulgar amateur show of improvisa¬ 
tions ^ but later this developed into a legi- 
tfmale theater when Sogatioya Jiro and 
tSord established a troupe in 1904. This 
came to be known as the Soffanf^ffa~Geki, 
The two men themselves wrote all the 
material for the troupe's plays, as well as 
taking pari as performers and acting as 
directors. The troupe presented comedy 
plays. Their manner of presentation w*aa 
an imitation of the style. After 

Juro's death. GorS (1887-19 4S) contbiued 
to shoulder the troupe alone, and it came to 
be called the SoganoyOr^Gorfi^^kL 

From this comedy troupe, there emerged 
the So£ra»oyfl-Jva(rf-Ge^ei and the Sh^hiku 
Shin Ki&eki troupes. 

Light entertainment 

The public, tiring of the old comedy in 
the Osaka niu^ka tradition, began to seek 
entertainment in the form of the opera 
comique and light musicaLi which had 
Western music as their backbone. The 
poatwar petiod has brought about a golden 
age for musical and vaudeville shows. In 
line with this new trendp the Koma circular 
theaters in Ofuika and Tokyo Avere con¬ 
structed in 19S7. As these thenter^ are 
especiaUy suited for the pfesentation of 
musical comediesH they should serve to fur¬ 
ther the trend to an even higher degree. 

Reviles 

The revue was Introduced into Japan 
from the West after the World War 1, 
A most uniquely Japanl^ed form of the 
revue is the Bhi^io-k^ffeki (girl operet¬ 
ta). In 1913, the first of such was estab¬ 
lished at Takarszuka, near Osaka, as the 
"Takarazuka Girl Opera"". This was a 
revae troupe made up entirely nf young 
girls. LnUr^ in 1920, the Shochiku Girl 
Opera was formed in Osaka, and in 1929^ 
another Shochiku Girl Opers Troupe was 
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formed in Tokyo. These tTPiipeSp miidH up 
excliiaivcly of girlSi wiis more operetta or 
revue groups than opera, in spite of the 
appellation applied to them. 

At present the Takarazuka troppe ia ceP- 
tered in the Takarazuka Theater of Takara- 
zuka, while the Shoehiku group bi center^ 
at the Kokusai Theater in AaakiiRn, Tokyop 
They have their eothusiaatic fans among 
the young teen-age maideiis of Japan, who 
make the girl opera the object of their 
romantic dreams. 

Show 

The term '*show'' la applied to a variety 
of entertainment forma, the popularity of 
the term apparently stemming from the 
Marcus Show from America whkh once 
put on performances in Japan. It i» used 
znninly to refer to light shows with a mix¬ 
ture of music, dance and light skits. The 
Casino Follies held at Asakus^a In 1330 ia 
a particularly well remembered example of 
the so-caUed '"show." 

In later years, Ught comedy, stage attrac¬ 
tion shows and revues came to he called 
'‘show" or "varieties*'. In the post-war era, 
the Nichigeki Dancing Team, making the 
Nihon Gekijo (Nichigeki Theater; itshome^ 


made up of bath men and women dancers, 
has attained a wide popularity as a midway 
medium between the aJl^irl opera and the 
light musical show. 

The strip which found its w'ny into 
Japan after the end of the World War 0, 
was immensely popular for about three or 
four yearsj but has declined greatly since. 

Onna-kengeki 

As inentioned iti tie t»arft|[rAP^ «« 
kokus/eki. the kmgeki or iiword-flaahiiig 
plays inaugurated by the ahinholiugeki 
troupe met with much popularity, which led 
to the creation of several other Independent 
troupes offering this category of plays. 
The kmg^ki also became popular in the 
moviea as the ao>called chofAhara plays, 
while in the Asakuaa entertaiament quar¬ 
ters, numeroun kengeki troupes came Into 
being one after another. Among these is 
the owmo-itfcngett, which is henf/eki plays 
perfoimed by women. This offers the thrill 
of the lienpcll'i coupled with a subtle eroti¬ 
cism, with women performers putting on a 
dashing display of fencing against villain¬ 
ous men. The ohko k^ng^ki Is a genre 
which in now meeting with much popularity. 


Shingeki Drama 


Its development and 
characteristics 

The mfivement teward thn cr^fttion of the 
shitiffcki f.ocw' or modom theater as op- 
po^cd to the classic theater; treating with 
themes taken from modem life, to contend 
jigainsl the mfluence of the older already 
CBtabilahed forma of theater, started about 
IDOQ and wae^ formahy inaugurated with 
the organisaticn of the Jiyu Gakijo in 
November of 1909^ al the Yyniku-aia Thea¬ 
ter in Tokyo. Recogruzed as the theater 
form moat capable of capturing the modes 
and emotions of modem llfe^ it now forem 
on independent theater genre, and olthoiigh 
it has not yet reached the stage where It 


ran replace the kabuki, »himpo and other 
established groups a* the central forte in 
the Japanese theatrical world, it neverthe- 
leaA ifi influential in the advancement of 
theater art in Japan. Hence, the 
is apt to be considered in Japan as a genre 
that is in a Western tradition and opposed 
to the traditiocial native forms. In opa 
sense It may be considered the modern 
drama of Japan. 

Development 

The early 2Q\h century was the time 
when Japan had just emerged victorious 
from her wars with GbJna and Russia, and 
had left the raiika of the backward natioos 
to become a ranking member among the 
leading tapItaUst statea of the world. The 
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young of this £veriod were 

fired with the pASsion and the ideahi of a 
new world opposed to th^ old feudalistic 
order: aad the vhinff^ki movment repre¬ 
sented one of Ibeir efforts to present the 
new ideals. Herein lay its freah appeal 

Tn the theatrical world of the early 20th 
cefltury+ such great actora aa Danftiro and 
Kikugord of the Meijl Era had already 
poased away, and the kabuki was in a 
period of decline. The popular sAiwipa 
drama was at Its height^ but it hdd no 
appeal for the youthful intaUigenteia. In 
addition to theae factors, the modem thea¬ 
ter movement which waa fast taking hold 
In the various countrlea of Europe^ gave 
added impetus to a similar nanvement in 
Japan. The Arat concrete organuations 
formed under thia new movement were the 
Bungei tCyokai, under the leadership of 
Tsubouchi Shoyo, and the Jiya Gekjj& 
centered around Oi^anai Knnru and Ichi¬ 
kawa SadanjL 

The new theater movement of thi* era 
was composed of two main trends, one be¬ 
ing the moderate group with the aim of 
improvement of the old theater forma 
(Tsubouchi Sh&yd), the second being the 
more radical group, more directly and 
strongly under the influence of the modern 
theater movement abroad COaaqai KaorUi 
Shlmamura Hogetsu). These two trends 
can be seen in the fact that the Bungei Kyo- 
kai from the firat performed mainly such 
numbers us Shakespeare's ''Honilet" and 
^'Julius Caesar'\ whereas the Jjyu GekJjo 
speciali^d in the presentation of works by 
such con trove raj a! modem (at the time) 
playwrights as Ibsen and GorkL As the 
general trend was Dverwhelmingly In favor 
of the modern plays, the Bungei Kyokai too^ 
eventually came to prenent plays by Ibsen, 
Zuderman, Shaw and other modem play¬ 
wrights. 

Chai’Octenatica 

The principal features of the shifigelti 
iriDvemejit during its early stage were not 
much more than redectlons of the move¬ 
ment in Europe; but there were some 
special characteristics in keeping with the 


circumatances in Japan at the time, as 
follows: 

la« 111 order to cope with the degrading 

influence of the commerciaj profit system in 
the theater, the movement took 

the attitude of putting artistry above profit, 
Ai* a result their attitude was more earnest 
and more experimental: and the sirfnpcAri 
performances were generally of a non¬ 
profit* e^tperimental nature. 

C.b) Not only from the aim of intro¬ 
ducing modem European drama to Japan, 
but due also to the utter lack of high 
caliber realistic plays of Japanese origin, 
the early perfomumcea of the Bhingeki 
were made up almost entirely of plays 
translated from European works. As a 
result, the jfhinQeki in its earlier period 
was approximately synonymoua with trans¬ 
lated drama. It was during this period 
that foreign plays came to be presented in 
a version closely faithful to the original 
form, instead of In Japanked adaptations 
as m the past. 

icj A new trend came into being in 
which the plays came to be regarded os 
works of literature in themselves^ and thus 
freed them from their former position of 
subordination to the stage, 

(d> The movement encourag¬ 

ed the system of having directors for stage 
performances, in order to insure an appro¬ 
priate Interpretatidii of a drama. Thus, 
for the Bust time in Japan, the stage 
director came Into being. At first this new 
occupation consisted nuunly of experiment 
anti imitation: and it was not until the 
formation of the Tsukujl Little Theater 
that the stage director finally came into his 
own in Japan. 

ie) The director gradually came to be 
the central figure in the process of creating 
a new play on the stage, replacing the su- 
ffoshira or leader of the troupe in that 
capocityH 

(f) In order to effectively produce the 
modern pjaya, it became necessary to 
acquire various new techniques. Conse- 
queatiyi study and experiments in the fields 
of acting, stage scenery, Illumination, eound 
effects and oEhera began to be carried out. 
In this manner^ the sAiwiiekt movement 
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an epoch-mflving dcvdopnient 
in the history of drAma in Japan, and was 
onthusiflaticaUy supported by the inteLU- 
j^entsia of the da7« 

History 

The history of the development of the 
movement may be divided for con¬ 
venience's sake into the foPowiag perlodHt 
iaV The period of development 
1910. tb) period of decline (1914 to 
Great Eorthquake in 1923). U) TheTsukiji 
Little Theater period (1923-1929), f d) The 
period of proletariat drama {1923-1934), 
''e) The period of reorganization M934- 
1941), (f) The war period (1941-19451. 
and The postwar years up to the 
present. 

Period of developmenL Thia was the 
period when the nhinff^ki movement estab¬ 
lished the two af or e-men tinned troupe* and 
won wide and enthusiastic fliipport amopif 
the lateOigentala. Eowwer, the new technL 
qucfl necessary for staj^ presentation of 
modern plays still remained to be acquired, 
and due to this lack, the new movement 
failed to gain a frm foondatiod in the so¬ 
ciety of the day. As a result, in apitc of its 
rapid development at the start, it quickly 
fell into Amotti^ other troupes 

which were active during this period were 
the Shin Sbakai Gekidan (troupe leader, 
Nakamura KlcbM), Shin Jidal-geki Kyo- 
kai (Inotie Maaao), and the Doyd Gekijo 
t tniLde up of graduates of drama school esla- 
blishedby actor Fujisawa Asajiro)» 

From about 1912, the number of Ahingtki 
troupes increused rapidly. The Klndai- 
gckt Kydkai^ a federation made up mainly 
of such troupes as Torlde-sha, Koshu Gcki- 
dan, BijLitsu-za and Sosaku Shlen-kai^ rep- 
regents one group; there were also the Gei- 
jdtdU-za, Butai Kyokai and Mumydkai which 
were formed after the split-up of the Bun- 
gei Kydkai In 1913. Among these, the 
Geijutau-za. with actor Shimamura Ho- 
getau and actress Mataui Suinako was 
particularly active in the propagation of the 
^hinfjeki movement, and attained the most 
popularity as a troupe. 

Period of decline. Following the con- 
TiL^ed diaintrigation of earlier troupes at 
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about 1915 and 1916, new troupca led by 
young actors were organized, these 

being Morita Konya's Bungel-za and Ichi¬ 
kawa Ennuyuke's Shunju-m During this 
period, the intuence of the earlier period 
was to be seen in the field of new plays, 
with a great number of such being per¬ 
formed. Such writers as Nagata Hideo. 
Akita ITjaku, Yoshii Tsamu. Kume Mesao, 
Yamanioto YSp&t Kikuchi Kazi, Kubota 
Mantaro and Mushakojl Saneatsu were 
active in this fidd from the preceding period 
through thie peiioch and opened the way 
toward a realistic style in the Japanese 
drama. During this period the Butai Kyd¬ 
kai also coiiLinued to be active, and the 
Shingeki-ra, centered around the leadership 
of irA(mpa actor Hanayagt Shotaro, oa well 
os the Shingeki Kybkal, Kenkyu-za and 
other troupes eidated; however, when com¬ 
pared with the preceding iwrlod, thia period 
lacked enthusiasm and energy-, inking on 
the aspect of a period of general decline. 

Taukiji Little Theater period. The es- 
tablishmeut of the Tsukiji Little Theater 
may be said to have initiated the second 
period in the development of the modem 
then ter movement. In 19B4, the year after 
the disastrous Great Earthquake, the Tan- 
kiji Little Theater w^aa formed by Osanai 
Kadru and Mijikata Yoahi. As this group 
maintained its own theater and also had 
auffleient capital. It able to give conti¬ 
nuous productions, and actively produced 
both original plays and the mastGrpieccs of 
the Western stage. This group specialized 
in the study of new theater techniques, and 
established the basis for the Later sAingeAf 
productions along the line of atage direc* 
tlon, manner of acting, stage sets, lighting, 
sound effects and so forth. Other troupes 
active during this period were the nfore- 
mentioned Butai Kyokal, the Kokoro-ia 
Reader, Kawarazakl Chojflt'&). Ceijutsu-m 
r.Mizutanl Y'aeko» add others. 

Period of proletarlal drama* In 1929 
the Tsukiji Little Theater apUt into the 
Gekidan Tsukljl Sbo-gekijb and the Sbin 
Tsukiji Gekidan, and the shinffeki move¬ 
ment rapidly took on a radical tendency. 
From alMUt 192&-6, the prolelariflt move¬ 
ment had been evident in the formation of 
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*iieh trouper &9 the Senku-znp Trtink Gfiki- 
JD and Zen-ei-za, In 192S the Sii> eku Geki- 
jo whB fonnedp and the following s^car a 
nationa] federatipa of leftist drama troupes 
mis formed. All the ether skingeki trpapes 
which were outaide of this leftist mov^ement 
were dissolved, and the Mtifft theater* 
centered around the Sayoku Gekijp and the 
Shin T&ukijj Gekidan troupes gained the 
enthusiastic support of the young inteili- 
gentsia, the Ktsidents* and the newly orga¬ 
nized laborers, giving the age a general 
leftist aspect Although the leftist drama 
may be considered as lying outside of the 
main current of the real aAii3i7«^i move¬ 
ment from one standpoint it cannot be 
denied that this nevertheless marks a phase 
in the history of the shinpekL However^ 
due to the fact that this leftist druma laid 
emphasis pot on stage technique but on 
political content, and not on artistry but on 
the propagaudizing of leftist ideology, it 
aocn came to a stalemate. With the start 
of the Manchurian Incident in 193U the op¬ 
pression of the Government mnde such 
leftist theater activities practically im¬ 
possible, and the movement quickly lost 
impetus and fell into decline. The sAin- 
ffeki modern theater movement was left in 
a state of arid confusion. 

Rerlod of reorganlstutinii. A period of 
confusion and impasse ensued. Non-leftist 
troupes such as Ute Shm Tokyo, the Theater 
Comedle and the Tstikiji-^za barely managed 
to carry on activities in the face of an 
imsympathetk society. One after another 
the Bijutsu-ia^ the Kiuyo-kal and the 
Tsukijl^za gn>ups split up, and formed the 
S6saku-za and other groups. In 1934^ in 
answer to the call for more solidarity among 
pei^DnalitieSp the Shlnkyo Gekldaa 
was formed* This Shinkyo together with 
the Shin Tsukiji attempted a modcmliDn of 
the leftist tendency, putting more emphasis 
on artistic presentation* These troupes* 
centered at the Taukijl Little Theater, 
gradually rallied under the new policy* 
Meanwhile, how^ever^ In 19S7, groups which 
were dissatisfied with the leftist theaterp 
formed the Geijutau Sho-gekjjo and the 
Bimgaku-za troupes- In IWh as the 
beginning of the World War II drew nimrf 


the Shlnkyo and Shin Tsukiji groups were 
ordered by the authorities to dissolve^ and 
some 90 odd members of the two troupes 
were arrested. Moreovorp the Tsukiji 
Little Theater was ordered to change its 
name to tho Kokumin Shin Gddjo {People's 
New Theaters. 

Period of World War IL As the war 
years progressed, almost all actf- 

vily became impossible. Stage programs 
were limited to itinerant perfgormancea in 
line with the war eCFort* and with the « 5 c- 
ceptlon of those »kinQeki actors who were 
conscripted into the array or w^hose freedom 
of movement v^ias restricted,, the majority 
of the shifigeki performers joined these 
itinerant troupes. 

Period of po^l war 

With the end of the war* scripts were 
freed from government censorship, and 
performers and technieianK whose 
activity had been limited by the Goveim- 
cnenh regained their freedom of action. 
FubUe attention came to be focussed on the 
sftjftficAri as the tbester representative of 
the neiv democraUc era. In December of 
1945, the year of the surrender* a shin* 
g^ki performance of “The Cherry Orchard"' 
wm presentedp with an audience of 129 
percent of the theater seating capacity. 
Among the shingeki performers, there were 
some who favored the formation of one 
consolidated ehlng^ troupe, disregarding 
former differences, but presently the Tokyo 
Geijutflu Gekijo was orgaoixed, folldwed by 
the reorganisation of the Shlnkyo GekidaUp 
These, together with the Bungaku-za and 
Haiyu-za troupes performed at the Teigeki^ 
Yaraku-Zfl, Togeki and other leading thea¬ 
ters in Tokyo, and began to show* much 
activity^ Other groups composed of young 
members^ such as the Bunka-za, Bara-m 
and others also appeared and tho shingeki 
theater movemeut seemed to reach a new 
peak. However, due to iasufficient skill Id 
stage technique and the lack of compeHing 
scripts, plus the aggravation of infatlon In 
the nation's economy, the movernent was 
forced into a relapse after a mere two or 
three years. The smaller troupes faded 
away, leaving only the Haiyy-za, the Bun- 
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gaku-za^ the Mingei^ and the Budo^no-hai, 
performing mainly in the Mitsukoshi HalL 
This ball became unavailable from lSo2; 
subae^iueiitly the Haiyu-za conatnicted its 
own theater, while the other troupea (rive 
performmices in rented balls and thuatera- 

The postwar ^hing^kl^ when compared 
with that of a former erat has lost some of 
the nature of a pure cultural movement, 
and has taken on fispeotu of money-makiiig 
enterprise. This wua due greatly to the 
fact that such a utep was necesaaiy in the 
inflationary economy of the postwar years, 
in order to [nsure the livelihood of the 
actors as wed aa gain the required money 
to paj' for the e:?pcn?efl of a stage per* 
forniaBce* but on the other hand, this also 
reflects the fact that the xhinffcki now had 
a bro^dEr basis in society than it had had 
previouHly. 

Even There are many difliculties to be 
ovezrome in artistry, in technique, and in 
social basis, before the can pro* 

grass lo the point where it may be called 
the representative theater ot the modern 
age in Japart^ But iis a step in this dlrec* 
tion, the wide activity of the ihingcki actors 
in the radio and the screen helds must 
not be overlooked, 

Shingeki troupes of today 
Shinkyd G&kidan 

The activities of this troupe may he 
divided into two periods; pre-war and 
post WHF. In the pre-war period, in face 
of repeated suppressive measurea taken 
by the rightist militarist gnvemmepl;, tbe 
troupe maintained Itself In a state of re* 
sistance just barely escaping persecution, 
with Murayama Tomoynahi m the central 
figure, other membera including Kubo 
Sakae, Taklzawa Osamu, Mishima Ma^o^ 
Ozawa Sakae, Hosokawa Chihako, Akagi 
Konko and nthera. In Kov, the troupe 
gave its public perforcniLiice, and pre¬ 
sented Shimaxakl Toann'a Yoake Ma^ with 
script written by Murayama Tomoycahi. 
Subseqoentiy the troupe presented bath 
original plays and translated Western pl«^^, 
until it was ordered dissolved by the Govern¬ 


ment, together with the Shio^Taukiji Gekl- 
dan troupeL The troupe'^ performances 
met with the support of the inteUigentsift 
class whose awarenesa of the despair of 
tbe age made them sympathetic to tbe 
troupe'}! activities: and the troupe did much 
to further the development of the 
genre Into a professional enterprise. 
Among its performance^t the plays Yoak€ 
Jfad and Xaranfeai-chi may be Kaid to have 
attained a high point in the pre?entation of 
modem drama. 

Tbe Shinkyo Gekidan of today was re¬ 
organized in 1947 by Murayama Tomoy oahi^ 
and makes sociahat reaJifim its aim* How¬ 
ever, in onHuiog years, due to the Increasing 
pressure against communism^ and to dif¬ 
ferences among the members in their politi¬ 
cal and artistic points of vlew^, and 
finally due to the flop of their presentation 
of "Mister Humanity^'* the troupe lost an 
increa^mg number of mmbei*s, so that by 
1952 when they presented Mtiraynma'a 
5ftinda Uttn^ it numbered le^SB than twenty. 
The troupe's aim to become a “people's dra- 
rrui“ directly tied in with labor class, stUl 
renmins to be attained in the future. 
How'ever* it would probably be advisable for 
the troupe's future interests, for it to 
change its erstwhile didactic attitude of 
putting theory firsts u chantcteristio too 
often seen in the aon^iilled 'tendency 

Btnigaku^za 

The Bungaku-ia was the sole shmg^ki 
troupe which managed to survive through¬ 
out the war; and this fact alone should 
serve to explain ita nature to some extend 
Needless to aay. their scripts met with strict 
censoFShip during the war, so that the 
troupe had to cope with many diffleulties in 
order to push their performances Into re- 
aiimtion. But this troupe* differing frtra 
the Shinkyd Gekidan and the Shin-Tsukiji 
Gekidan. placed emphafilii mainly on the 
literary quality of the play a* which they 
then put Into concrete stage form. It was 
this attitude which enabled them to con- 
dnue throughout the war. The troupe w'as 
foimed In 1935 with Kubota Mantaro, 
Kishldn Kuuio and Iwata Toyoa as the 
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Frlacipal troupe membeiia Includ¬ 
ed NakiLEiiura Xobuo, Mlyagiichi Seiji* Su^i- 
murfl KnrukOp and Ken. 

At preflfmt, tbe troupe U ahoiviiig inucb 
activity centered around the younger group 
headed by Akutagawa Hiro.^hi; but It 
remains for the troupe to solve the problem 
of tying their artistic concepts in with 
their peraonaJ tnterpretations of actual 
modern Ufe^ Besides ItM regular public 
performances, the troupe also prea-ents 
special experimental plays from time to time 
for Jimited audiences; and also has facMi^ 
lies for training in stage direction, acting 
and stage illumination. 

Haijfu~za 

The Haiyti-za was orgattized Id lB44p com¬ 
posed of Acyama Suglsaku, Senda Koreya, 
Tone Eijiro, OraH'a Sakae, Hlgashiyama 
Cblekon Kiahi TemkOp Miirase Sachiko and 
otherE, with the aim of establUhing a sort 
of aeademism of the theater^ an aim which 
15 stilJ being carried out and is apparent 
in Senda's book, Kindat Hai^u-jut^u. 
This work may be said tq be one of the 
concrete accompilehment^ of the modem 
theater id Japan today^i and it gives the 
theoretical endoraemont and explanation of 
the theater methods of the tiaiyil-m Troupe, 
It is yef to be seen how the Haiyil-xa in the 
futiire will apply the acting technique which 
they have established* In the creaiion of the 
modem plays of the future. 

The Jlaiyii-za not only gives regular 
public performance** bat m highly active 
in other ways aiao. New play* are present¬ 
ed through periodic experimedta] preaenta- 
tionss of original workg: the Kod&m& m 
project preaenta plays for children: 
special study programs are planned for the 
training of new stage directors; the "'Sei¬ 
ned Gekijo'* provides an itinerant group 
playing mainly for students. The troupe 
also maintains an actora* school, with three 
year courses giving training for actors and 
atage technicians. At present, together 
with the Bungaku-za, the occupies 

a leading place In the movement 


Mimim Geijutsu Gekijo (Min- 
gei) 

This troupe is known almost exclusively 
by the abbreviated form of its name* Min- 
gci« The first Mingei troupe was organized 
in 1947, but was dissolved id 194&, The 
current Mingei Troupe was formed la 1950* 
With a slightly different group of members, 
which now' Indude Takixawa Osamu, Shi¬ 
mizu Masao, Lfno Jukldil^ Hosokawa Chlka^ 
ko. Kitabayashl Tanie and others. The 
troupe 13 active not only on the stage, but 
has also produced several successful tnm'ies; 
and maintains a unique position In the shin- 
peJri world of today. 

Evdo'-no-km 

This Is (i troupe mude up of youn? actors 

centered around actress Yamamoto Yasue, 
a group wiiich had etudled stage theory 
together under Yamada Ilajime, Oka- 
kura Shird and Klnoshlta Junji The 
group formally established themselves as 
a troupe in 19 IT. They aimed at a study 
of the Stanislavski method of preaentatlozu 
The group Is now composed of about IS 
members* with an additional group of 
student members. 

Drama for children 

Although there is a cry now for the 
development of cultural facilities for chU- 
dren, Japan cannot today boast even one 
children^* theater. However* In spite of 
this lack, periodic performances of chil¬ 
dren's plays are held at varjqua sites. At 
present, there are approximately 50 such 
troupes, with Tokyo alone having some 30, 
However, in roost cases these are In the 
loose fonn of cbUdreo^s clubs, with very 
few^ which are actually children"* troupes- 
Only the Todo Troupe^ which has been 
active now for 25 year* frought with many 
difikulties, with its motto of presenting 
children with programs showing a high 
level of artistry, aod of stndying the specisl 
genre of the children's theater, may be c!aa- 
aed as a true orgatikation of this type- 
The Tdiiq Troupe was formed in t92S by 
Miyazu Hlronhh Shib&ta Kalchi and others. 
Their first performance was made in March 
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of that year at the Koiehikawa Goten Club 
id Tekye. In May of th« same year, the 
treape performed Ktf^um nty SaibM at 
the Wsuaeda 1?diversity AuditoriuiD, this 
marking the lir^t appearance of a chUdren's 
troupe at a fair-aised hall, and also mark¬ 
ing the first atep toward the presenting of 
plitys baBed on nurserj* tales. Since then 
the activities have continued regularly» 
the number of performances In Tokj'o now 
tip to 85 separate runs. 

The troupe continues to be active m many 
aspecta of the cMldren's theaterp taking up 
translated plays as well as original ma- 
teriah and advocating realiam in the chil- 
dreii''s phiya. In 1&39 with the preaenta- 
tion of K^t MatnAa^urS and no 

Sekai at the Yuraku-^ Theater* the troupe 
marked its firat appearance at a major 
theater in Tokyo. 

At the ^me timep the TMo has also 
advanced into the movie field and has 
participated in the creation of such chll- 
dren‘a hlmfl as Torachon wo Nikki, Kaze wo 
JfafoBa&urd, and in cooperation 

with the regular movie production compa¬ 
nies. In 1^11 the troupe established a con¬ 
tract with the Toho Movie Studios^ giving 
the troupe a semlprofesisianal aspect 

Amateur 

The ^-amateuT theater'* is a term applied 
to piny* performed by non-profeasfotml 
actors, centered in their own district, place 
of employment or other auch Locale^ on it 
nun-profit basis for the purpose of enjoy- 
Tneiit ui^d for enrichment of daOy living. 
As early as the Edo and. the Meiji eras, 
there were amateur performontres of kabu* 
ki plays. Remnants of these early amateur 
pky.'i ore tn bo seen In the vllLage plays 
which still exLst in isolated mountAln vil¬ 
lages. From about the beginning of the 
ShOwa Era 11026) the amateur theatricals 
began to present plays from tha so-called 
sftmpcArt or modem theater rcpH&rtor>‘ aa 
well as from kotbuki. With the advent of 
the World War 11, the amateur drama fell 
under the infiuence of the age find was 
utilised by the militarists to promote patri- 


Duiing the war yearSp the troupe travel¬ 
led to Manchuria and Korea with their 
plnySp and also performed In the provinces 
of Japan for the evacuated ehildren. At 
present, besides its Tokyo performances, 
the troupe Jays emphasis on touring the 
schools end the various provincial districts 
throughout the country'* In 1952, with the 
support of the Education Minlstiry, the To- 
kyo Education Bureau and the Asahi Sblm- 
bun ueivapaper firm* the Todo presented a 
special pi^gram commemorating the 25th 
year since its organi^iatson. 

The orgoniiation of the Todo is mode 
up of the troupe committee and the bpamesa 
bureau, with founder Miyai.u Hiroshi at 
the bead. The committee is made up of 
the members, and the business section 
handlep the acting, production and manage¬ 
ment, At the research institute* a study 
Is carried out in various fields concerned 
with child problemSi and research students 
are also traiiied- 

Other children's troupe now active in 
Tokyo include the Shin Jido Gekidon, the 
Hatyu-ia Kodomo Gekijo^ the Gekidan Na- 
kama* the Gekidan Sanki-kfli+ the Kokeahi- 
za, the Tekyo Shoneii Gekidan and severaJ 
others. 

Theater 

otisni and support of the war, thus beEtom- 
ing a propaganda medium. 

After the war the amateur Uieatcr declin¬ 
ed for a white; but In the drab post-war era, 
with its utter lack of almost kil entertain¬ 
ment facilities, the aimtcur theater made 
a gradual and natural comeback in the 
bands of the youths* and spread with wild¬ 
fire rapidity throughout the nation. Thus 
the amateur drama which during the WTir 
had been controlled by political organs, now 
became sti entirely independent movement 
In the villages^ night Jong dance contests 
and drama contests came to be held* this 
phenomenon not being limited to merely 
a amall sector but becoming a national 
cra^. The con tents were io most coses of 
tow caliber^ but the wide popularity of the 
nmateor theater may be IntcTpreted as o 
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of youth of the nation celebrat¬ 
ing their release from the restrict Ions 
enforced by the wartime govern nient 

This nationwide inuvement gradually 
L-nine to be separated into several catego¬ 
ric aa the youth theater, the factory 
thentricnlst the student theatricala, aohool 
theatricaLa and the like; and these amateur 
performnneea have developed from their 
first haphasard start into a solid iimtjtu- 
tion. Recently the trend ia to refer to them 
iw thentricaJs^ becaui§e they are cen¬ 

tered mainly among the youth of the nation. 
They are aiao called the '^non^profeasionai 
theater'^ as opposed to the professional 
theater. 

The post-war amateur shows wbitb start¬ 
ed out as night-long dance contestsp have 
developed to such aa extent that many fine 
productions have resulted. Moreover, the 
performers themselves no longer regard the 
nmateur thentricala as mere play or dilet¬ 
tantism, and it has become a movemeat 
which Es closely tied in with the daily Ufe 
hi each locale or factory with which it is 
osaociatod. Even in rural districts where 
proressional troupes may come only once 
or twice in the course of a yenrp the amateur 
theatricals of the youths are flourishing 
ns an independent and self-sufficient inati- 
tution. 

This ematcur drama movement has pas¬ 
sed the stage of being mere recreation, and 
ia now actively cooperating in the move¬ 
ment toward the development of the in¬ 
dividual villngea and townsp and for the 
creation of better human rdatiotiahips with¬ 
in factory worltahopfi. This new activity 
of the amateur theater movement may 
readily be interpreted ns being one of the 
formative elements of the new culture of 
Japan. 

Youth theatricals 

The youth theatricals are also referred 
to as the comTunnily theater, which reveals 
one facet of nature, and which la an 
appelUtioa derived from that of the coiu- 
roujiity theater of America, The amateur 
theater which 1$ most closely tied in with 
the Individual locale and society is the youth 


theatricals performed by the youth organs 
izatious of the rural villages and towns. 
In the confusiun of the early postwur period* 
the youth theatricals developed in a hap^ 
hazard manner; but with the attnintiiEnt 
of greater stability following the signing 
of the Peace Treaty in 1951 ending the oc- 
cupatiopp the youth movement spread rapid¬ 
ly throughout the nation and a national 
council of youlh organizsticuis known as the 
came to he orgauized As a 
result, the youth theatricals movement be¬ 
came a consolidated, organized effort. In 
1&52 the first postwar national youth festi¬ 
val was held, and one of ibs features was 
the youth drama contest held in Tokyo. 

For this prograitip representative youth 
theatrical groups were chosen from each 
district of the nation, these group-s ^-ying 
with each other in performancea held on the 
same stage (iVi^oit Srinca-A-an J before a 
panel of judges made up of stage profeta- 
aiouals. This contest has been hdd ever^' 
year since ita in^taJIatioa in 1D52, In the 
first year there were 26 entries, in the 
^second year 32 entries, the third year 30 
entries* the fourth year 32 entries* in the 
fifth year entries, each made up of per- 
formera ranging in ago from 3 ® to 25 years. 
At the same time chorus contests* de¬ 
bates, sports contests and other events are 
held, centered mainly in the grounds of the 
Moiji Shrine outer gardens. 01 the total 
of 46 prefects res and municipalities that 
make up the nation* about percent are 
represented at present in this national 
youth festival: and a 100 percent participa- 
tiun ia quite likely in the near future- 

A characleristEc as seen from the contents 
of the drama presented during this five year 
pcrlodp la the close relationship of the coa- 
Lents of the play a with the living conditions 
of the locale represented. The problems of 
each district, such ns the base^lease problem 
and the dean election movement are candid¬ 
ly revealed in these dfafnatizations of local 
affairs, while other plays take up the legends 
of the respective district or the romantkli- 
ed story of some local hero* In other words* 
the presentations may be divided Into two 
general types, the realistic plays dealing 
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with JocaJ problems, and the roimiJitic plaj^ 
Avith their legendarj' themes. 

Moreoverp the youth ^ups' plays have 
also succeeded in an elective use of the 
provincial dialects. This rich regional 
color is fui important characteristic of the 
youth theatricals. 

Burinff the early period of the youth 
theatricals movetnent, the teudeucy was to 
present plays of the old catego- 

ry. play? which desU with the adveTiturea 
of rovinp gamblera. The sentitnentnl ideal- 
tzatlon of such heroes have their bjme m 
a feudallstic society, and evidently the 
youlhs took readily to this easy senttmental- 
it>'. However this trend Lasted perhaps 
only four or five years, after which the old 
plots with their feudalistic themes gradual¬ 
ly vanished from their repertory. In their 
place^ playa are Iwing given which reflect 
the increasing urge toward democratiaation 
in evety phase of daily life 

The yoHth theater^ while vying toward 
the goal of the yearly national contest, at 
the same time have made themselves an 
iDdispensable part of the rural villages and 
towns to which they bdorig. They in- 
variabLy take part in all the village festivals 
and community gatherings, offering a 
healthy form of recreation to the entire 
community. The halls of primary and mid¬ 
dle schools, and the auditoriums of com¬ 
munity center buUdInga arc generally 
utilized for the presentation of the plays, 
with no resort to the professioDHi theater 
stage or to the stage of a movie house. 
In some rural schools and community cen- 
tera, there are hardly proper facdlities for 
the presentation of plays, but the energetic 
determination and imagination of the troupe 
members create almple but effecLive res nits 
with what little is available. 

In the postwar era the construction of 
community centers in communitEea through¬ 
out the nation waa urged, and at present 
approxiinately 80 percent of the towns and 
villages of the nation are equipped with 
such centers, reaching a total of some 8,600. 
The great majority of the?? community 
centers are equipped with stage facilities; 
and there Is do doubt that this fact has 
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had a good deal to do with the rapid de¬ 
velopment of the youth theatricals. 

Workshop theatricals 

This is a name given to non-profit airm- 
teur theatrical presentations centered in the 
factories and workshops, organised by work¬ 
ers in the same factory or those engaged 
in an identical occupation The workshop 
Itself is the center of this activity; and 
it ifi therefore referred to as the factory- 
theatricala, workshop theatricah^ or work¬ 
ers* tbeaterkals. 

During the World War 11, this* too. was 
utilized by the Govemment as a propa¬ 
ganda medium, but after the wart line 
with the tendency dsewhere, the workers" 
theatricals took rapid strides toward a 
democratismtion Tnovement Whereaa the 
village theatricals started aa rowdy dance 
cciite 9 tSi the movement in the workshops 
took Immediate form following the organ- 
!!zation of the new labor unions. During 
the years 1946-^1949, the National Railmiy 
workem and the electrical workers, with 
their nation-wide organization structure, 
developed the workers* theatricals to a high 
degree as one phase of their cultural mov^e- 
ment. For instance, the railway workErs* 
union, with its national orgadlzation, was 
able to promote a national rail workers* 
theatrical contest, much in the manner 
of the yearly contest of the national youth 
festival. In this mot^ement, the worker® 
themselves wrote their plaja based op actual 
workshop experience, with professional 
advice and aid from the outside. These 
plays were presented by amateur AA'orker 
actors, for the benefit of their fellow work¬ 
ers. At first theae amateur plays were 
mere sketches of workshop life, but gradual¬ 
ly the theme bEcame broader, incorponfiting 
a more ambitious and positive attitude 
toward workshop betterment. The cre^ttioa 
of sucb original plays by the workers was 
enceursyed, resulting In many highly com¬ 
mendable works whieh vied with thotse of 
profeasional writers. They were «o sut- 
cessful that for a time professiDoal writers 
were said to acquire their fresh themes 
from suggestions gathered through the 
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amateur plays. Not a few amateur wrilera 
for the workshop plays later tuntei) to 
prafeasionsl play-writinir* At preaent the 
creation of orijrinal play^ is al.so encouraged 
In the youth and the school theatmalsi hut 
it was the workers' theatricals that start¬ 
ed this trend, durinir the chaotic first years 
after the end Of the war. 

However, the workers* theatricals, which 
Hflw such an early and rapid deveiopment, 
felJ under the infiiience of the widespread 
ide<ilo£icAl changes taking place at the time:^ 
and they unfortunately became a direct 
propaganda medium of the labor movement, 
taking on a highly p^iiltlca} nature. As a 
result, the workens" theatricals aa’iv a rapid 
decline in intrinsic worth from about 1^49, 
in which state it has coatiuued to the pre¬ 
sent day. 

In some companies the theatricals move¬ 
ment wr.s banned due to distrust of its po¬ 
litical tendencies* while in others where the 
labor movement had taken radical trends^ 
the leaders of the theater movement were 
often among the purged. As a result, the 
workers* theatricals lost their place; some 
dispersed with its tztemhers joLiiing in some 
community theatrical group instead, while 
othersi such as nmong the railway workers, 
w^ere retained merely as small recreation 
groups* It IB Inie that the workers^ 
theatricals gained their First success rid¬ 
ing on the democratization movement; but 
it IS obvious that an overly poUtiosI empha- 
aia must be guarded against. 

Prom about aimple presentatiops 

which would require but small apace and 
short periods of time, came to be encouraged 
again at the w^ork sites ns a forni of 
recreation. A& a result, a new' simplified 
form which made no use of a formal alage 
Of stage sets came to he seen* Not only 
did this do away with the large-acale pro¬ 
ductions of earlier amateur theatricals, 
but it also was nn attompt to make the 
theatrical a form of recreation free from 
political propagnn dieting. The workers' 
theatricals are therefore now being encour¬ 
aged for the purpose of creating a sen bo 
of comradeahip through the cooperative en¬ 
terprise, and of a fc^ltermcnt of human 
relationships within the workshop. With 


this, it may be assumed that the workers^ 
theatrical is again embarked on the right 
track. 

In the Kurashiki Textile Company which 
has Eleven faetDries scattered throughout 
the country, a drama contest ib held In 
which amateur performors from each 
factory' vie for top honor prizes. Moreover, 
they participate In the yearly International 
Theiitcr months using this as an opportunity 
to increase an aw^arenesa of ioternatlonsl 
ties and relationships^ 

The various banks of Tokyo also have an 
aniAteuF drama organization which has been 
active since the ond of the war, and Is 
always on the alert against being uttlked 
as a political propaganda medium. 

Student and school theatricals 

The iheatrlcals of the un Ivon;Hies, high 
schoolsp middle and primarj' schools, being 
performed by amateurs, may be classed 
among the umateur theatricals. They con¬ 
stitute a special category w-ithin the group, 
in that they are centered in the schools. 
Moreover, whereas the youth and the work- 
m* theatricals are organized mainly hr 
adult and independent membera of society, 
the school theatricals arc characterized by 
the fai^ that they are always performed 
within the framework of the educattonaT 
institutions. 

The theatricals centered tn the schools 
may be divided into two groups. Those of 
the univ^itlea and the high schools^ in 
which the students themselves form the core 
of the movament^ are the first of these, while 
those of the middle and pritnary schools 
compose the second group, which the teach- 
cra being the inllaEncing factor around 
w^hieh the movement revolves. The former 
is referred to as the student theatricalB* 
while the latter la eallcd the school theatri¬ 
cals. 

In the early part of the Taiahd Period 
(1912-l92d) the amateur school playB were 
widely performed under the InJQueoce of 
the new libernl education, but in 1S24 the 
Minister of Education Issued an order ban¬ 
ning all school plays, because of the undue 
extremea of the stu dents in their costuming 
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and makeup^ and In their imitation of pF«y 
feasionaJ actors. Since then, drafna disap¬ 
peared from educational institiitions* and 
were not re\ived until the post war era. 

Student Theatrieals 

This may Iw divided into the coUege 
group and the high school group. 

In the drama activities of the universities 
and colleges, it ia the students who form 
the tote of the movemeoL The ipember^ 
are grouped together from a comm on inter¬ 
est in the theateri on a voluntary hasls. 
Some such groups are well organised and 
receive finenciaj support from the school^ 
with school instructors acting as advisers. 
In others where financial help from the 
i3chool is not forthcomingp the membet% pay 
the ccwls of performances through their 
own pocket money. 

In the period Immediately after the end 
of the war, the various colleges each had Ita 
own theatrical groups^, with no coordination 
among them. Hqwevert a federatioo join¬ 
ing all these various groups was formed in 
one of the results being the sponsor¬ 
ing of Jap3in’'s first joint college drama 
contest. Suhsequently* the number of 
school groups participating have Increased 
yearly. Not only the colleges centered 
around Tokyo and the Kan to Region, but 
colleges of other outlying regions such as 
the Tdhdku Area or KyushUp have formed 
federations, with drama conteaUi being 
held yearly. 

As for the reperton* of theae collie 
dramatiesp some groups take up plays which 
have been already performed by profes- 
sional ^hingcki Xmodem theaten troupes, 
while some more ambitiously take up West¬ 
ern plays which have not yet been presented 
in Japmip and perform them in their own 
translated Tensiotts, This trend toward the 
eseperimenta] theater is something which 
had not been seen among the youth and 
workers* theatricals. Original student 
plays are also presented frequenUyp and al¬ 
though they have not yet attained a veiy 
high level* they are unique in their attempt 
to portray the struggles of youth. 

In the flame mauner that the fltudent 
movemeuta were often influoficed by radical 
political elements, the school theatricals 


aleo sometimes rejected this tendency* 
However, at present, the student theatricals 
seem on t±e whole to be healthy and balanc¬ 
ed cxtmniurricular activity. It is on Inter¬ 
esting phenomenon that a larger number 
of these members are sliidenla of Engineer¬ 
ing and law rather than students who are 
majoring in drama or the arts. 

Beside^ the above, there are certain stu¬ 
dent groups with a special interest in the 
kahiiki drama, organised for the purpose 
of studying the native classic drsma. 
Those groups oft^n give performances of 
plays, taken directly from the re¬ 
pertory of the professional kabuki thenter. 
These are more in the nature of a hobby 
group, and lie outside the main flow of 
the student theatricals^ however, they con¬ 
stitute a unique feature of the student 
activity In the dramatic field. 

In the high ischDol drama groupf^, volunta¬ 
ry and independent mamberahip such as in 
the college grciups Is not allowed as a gener¬ 
al rule, and the drama actitiities are carried 
out under the supervision of the Instructors 
as a part of the educational progiam. As 
in the case of the youth drama groups and 
the workshop theatricalfl* this* too, develop¬ 
ed in the period immediately following the 
end of the wan and eventually came to be 
directed toward a yearly public perform¬ 
ance- In Tokyo, for instance, a high school 
drama contest has been held yearly after 
being inaugurated In 194T under the 
sponsorship of the instructors. The nani' 
ber of parilcipating Bohoolit has Increased 
iintU it now' numbers approximately 100, 
Preliminary contests are bold over a fairly 
long periDd in preparation for the finals. 
Other prefeetui-as and munlclT^alities^ fol¬ 
lowing Tokyo*» example* have also establish¬ 
ed a similar setup with yearly public 
contests. In 1955 a national setup w-aa 
orgauizedt with plana for yearly meetings 
during the summer t^ation period. The 
high school drama groupts were also quick 
to join the intematlOiiaJ theater festivals 
through the public presentatiou of their 
plnya during the period. 

A characteristic of the hlgh-.flchool drama 
repertory is that plays are preseated which 
are original creatlona made through the 
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coop€?rative efTorto of the pupils and tho 
teachers. During thfi first yoar9> the num¬ 
ber of original plays wiis small^ but the 
number gradualiy increased until currently 
original plays make up nearly the total 
percentage at the yearly contests. The 
plaj's which place among the winners in 
the Tokyo conteBt are almost invariably 
taken up later by rcirioTial sehoola, spreading 
in this way throughout the nation in a 
remarkably short Dme. These winning 
plnyfl are also taken up by the youth theater 
and workers" theater groups, «o that the 
original plays of the high school theatricalB 
now form the core of the natioua! amateur 
drama. These plays, being written m the 
m&ia by inetructorH who are well aware of 
the level appropriate to their students, 
can be performed without too much difbcul- 
ty by the studentBp and mtireiiver handle 
themes which are easily understandable 
among the students. Hence* aucce^fuL 
plays in this category are often the mast 
popular aa well as familiar pieces in the 
high school drama repertoify. 

Compared with the roUege theatricals* 
which, in spite of their wider range of 
membership and lietler staging facilities are 
still not too well o^gan^^cd^ the high school 
theatricals are far ahead both in organiza¬ 
tion and in actual stage presentation. 
Some high schools have difficulty in present¬ 
ing plays using both boys and girls In spite 
of the newly esiabliahEd coeducational sys¬ 
tem: Bome schools which suffered damage 
during the war have a deplorable lack of 
facilities. Howeverp Lo spite of thepe 
drawbatkii, the high school groups are the 
most active among the many amateur drama 
groups. Recently, the high schools have 
been forced to turn more attention toward 
preparatory study for college entrance ex' 
aminations, and this necessity is forcing a 
decline in the extra-curricular drama field. 

Aside from the regular high school the- 
atricoJs, there are those of the evening- 
course studenta, who attend high uchool at 
night while working during the day hours. 
These evimlng^course studentfi, too, have 
formed their drama groups, and also per¬ 
form at public yearly contests. Their plays* 
ivhile tecbnlcidly nol up to the standard of 


the day school groups* have their value m 
their portrayal of the lives of the working 
students. 

5cftooi Theatricals 

in the new edticntioral program of the 
postwar era, the readers from Ihe first 
grade on* contain esamples ia drama form, 
which are not only to be rend, but acted 
out in the clussroom under the leadership 
of the teacher. Each child, regardless of 
whether he is attracted to drama or not, 
is rettuired to undergo this training as part 
of his education. It was only after the end 
of the war that the place of the drama 
in the educational program was recognized; 
before that the readers iududed ver^' few 
exampias of drama. Dramatics as part of 
the school currictilum now serves to give 
the children an opportunity to leam to 
speak clearly and distinctly before an au- 
dJenccp and also leaches them coordination 
&nd ccoperatioHi, through the composite 
structure of the staging process. 

The above is drama as a part of the 
regular curriculum. Aside from this^p ex¬ 
tra-curricular drama groups also exist, 
made up of students who are pailicularly 
interested in drama. These activities* too. 
neediess to say, also free under the super¬ 
vision of the instructors; and in some 
Eichoobp regular performances are given at 
the school. This activity’ ako reaches out 
into the field of the Aaiwf-shiiai and puppet 
play*. Particularly the puppet plays uo 
most cases ftuger-lip dolls i arc popular be¬ 
cause of the relative ease of making the 
dolls. In primary schools where music is 
especially popular, the mask instructor may 
cooperate in the creation of a children^ 
opera, 

tn 1 ^ 00 , through the cooperation of UN¬ 
ESCO and the IT!, a list of ehildrenk plays 
was made availablCj opeplog the way to- 
w'ard internationiil exchange of aueh play^i 
and giving added impetus to the movement 
here. There are at present a great number 
of appropriate plays available for grade 
school children, written by professional 
plQj’WTights, by writena who specialize in 
children’s plays, by instructors of the pri¬ 
mal^* and middle achoola and others. The 
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Education Ministry haH scletrtfld a g^roup of 
SO children's plays, to »or?e as a guidepo;^t 
in chosing tho report on" for a school drama 
group, 

111 this miuinerj the amateur theater, In 
spite of its hatnble nature when coropai'ed 
with the prof CAB iopal theater with its fnm- 
ousi stars, ia closely liaised with the pr^ 
iluction and the educational world, and is 
a great influencing factor in the cultural 
development of the youth of the Diilion. In 
the previous era^ the amateur theater rare* 
ly received mention as an element of the 
drama world; but in the poat-war eru, the 
Importajice of the aTnateur theater is one 
which cannnt be overlooked. The great 
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development: of the amateur theater may be 
count^ as one of the signs of the new de^ 
mocrathed culture of post-war Japan, The 
various forma of the amateur theater have 
show'll results which compare favorably 
with that of any professjmial group. More¬ 
over, the amaleur theater commands « large 
audience^ much larger than that of any pro- 
feasional troupe. The profesatooal theater 
performances are centered In the cities only, 
whereas the amateur theater reaches to uU 
the comers pf the country. In other words, 
the amateur Uieater has the entire populace 
of the nation as Its p<dentlaJ audience. The 
amateur theater may Hghlly be called the 
natiptia! theatorp the theater of the people. 


Popular Entertainment 


Yose 

Among the popular entertainment m Ja¬ 
pan, one which possesses a uniquonesa oif 
its own, anti which is particubriy popular 
among the populaeej is the yosc. The yose 
is a sort of vaudeville showr in which the 
entertainers perform a variety of ghowa^ 
It has a long tradition, having been orlg^ 
innted in the I7th century. The w'ord j/oae 
meant a place where people gather. In the 
latter half of the Edo Fcfjod a special build¬ 
ing for the I/O AC came to be built, but prior 
to that^ this type of etiterlajument waa 
known aa ds,ido-ffei or (both mean¬ 

ing roadside entertainment), and was por- 
formed outdoors at public si^uar^. 

The main part of the yo^e program is 
made up of the A:oda?i or rnA'tigo, both of 
which are forms of story-telling; later, 
other types of entertainment also came to 
Iw performed on the program. 

The kodttn had its origin in the 16th 
century, w^hen priest story^tellera related 
rmrtlons of the historic annals known as 
During the Edo Period, unem¬ 
ployed samurai warriors and other Such 
rovers related battle tales, striking a stand 
or block mth a fan for amphasis, at tem¬ 
ples and ahrine* and under rudely con¬ 
st rucled temporary roofs on a dry' river 


bed or by the gtreetside where people were 
accustomed to gather* 

The raJtiigo developed from the comic 
anecdotes created and retold by akUled 
stury-telleru amcgig the ologi-jfhif or the 
profesaional story-tellera attached to dal- 
myo lord. At about 16&& one gtory-tdJer 
called Tauyu-nn Gorobet appeared on the 
streets of Kyoto with his art and gained 
much popiilhrlty^ In 1667 ShUcano Buzae- 
mon started a small theater in the midst of 
Edo^s busiest section; and he came to be 
known as the father of rakuffo. 

The in approximately the form in 
which we have it todfly. came into being in 
1798, when Okamoto Mansaku of O&aka 
came to Edo and established; a ^osc-da, that 
is, an assembly site for entertainment. 
These ffosv theateni gradually increased in 
number^ and at the height of its popularity 
about iSlu, there w'Eie 125 auch theaters 
In Edo. Subsequently, In 1S41, the Tempd 
Reform carried out by the Govemment* by 
which entertainment facilities were dras¬ 
tically curbed, caused the number to be re¬ 
duced to a mere 15, However, folio wing 
the iieiji Heat oration, the fiigain gained 
in popularity, with more than 40 well- 
established theaters in existence. Latere 
from about the bcgianlng of the Tnisho 
Erii. the dcvelopineut of the movie theaters 
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and other forms of eotortatnment gradu¬ 
ally 4!iicrDachod on the popularly of the 
]yojr«. flo that the number of yo«e theaters 
decreaiied. In the post-war era, only a very 
fevp' have been re-estahllabed in Tokyo. In 
Osaka, the uose developed earlier than in 
Edo+ with many yoae thcatens scattered 
throughout the city at about the middle of 
the Meiji Era. However, at presents the 
( deiailcd latert has taken preced¬ 
ence over the and there Lb only one 

yo»€ theater ijovr existing in Osaka. 

In both the k^an and the nakaffo, the 
story'teller oita on a high platform known 
m the Mza, an that although he may make 
use of a certain amount of gesture^ he 
dues not leave his cushion or stand up dur¬ 
ing his narration. At present, the kMan 
and rakugo atory-tellers are veo' popiUar 
aa performers on the radio and televlaion* 
In former days, there were various yosr 
which apeciallzcd respectively in the feoditn, 
raknffo, jurjin and other types uf narrative 
entertainnient; but nowadays the yose gen¬ 
erally ofTere a miTced program induding all 
these types. One of the most famous raku- 
go story-tellers of the Meiji Period w'aa 
Sunyuttii Encho. 

Among the entertainment* there la 
a form of comic anecdote which is however 
not related to the rakui;n^ This is the m<tn^ 
dan in which current events^ topics of the 
time or the fad of the day are woven in a 
comic manner. This form came into being 
from about 1024, initiated by narraters of 
the old silent movie days who had to change 
their occupation with the advent of the 
talkies. 

Another form of yi/sr entertainment m 
the manzai in W'hick two performers staad' 
ing on the stage exchange a comic repartee. 
This is a modemized version of the old 
kts^i> 2 ttk€~get of old Edo tn which players 
performed from door to door at New Year 
time. A man and a woman may make up 
the pair, but again the pair may be both 
men or 3}oth women. There are ala& some 
i^ianzat in w^hich a humorouii patter of com 
vernation is kept up while the performer 
ala<i plays a nhanmm or an accordion. The 
liTiaii^ is nonv One gf the major elements 
of n yoac program. 


Again, there Is a form of entertainment 
in which the speech of certain famous ka- 
hiiki or fiAmpet nctora b mlmfced. This 
is called and lUso has its origin 

in the Edo Period, Newer forms of mim¬ 
icry are also known si^nmetimes as 
m&»ha. Ventriloquism appeara under the 
aume of fukuwa-jut^n, while mono-mane 
involves mimicry of all manner of sounds, 
from the cries of birds and animals to the 
sound of traina, automobiles, the hiasing of 
Aghting cats and the like. 

Besides the above, there are also perform¬ 
ances whkh moke use of popular songs and 
of the fontri (^iiiayu-hnsAi) and mimteu- 
biisAi bcdlad singing.. The jaruri puppet 
plays, together with the kabiiki plays, form¬ 
ed the two great theater etiteFtainment 
forme of the conimDH daas in the Edo 
Period; this jdruri musical narrative, in- 
dependent of the stage acting, came to be 
sung as part of the program. Partic¬ 
ularly, these baliads sqng by women became 
immensely popular, but this has declined 
ainec. Western instrumental accomparLl- 
ment^ jazz music and the like to this day 
do not have a place in yose. 

Among the most popular of ballads 
sung to the accompaniment of the vhannsen^ 
Ls the noni^a^buflAf. This iw is performed 
on a yoite program* but it Is popular enough 
to be given independently In large thenturs 
aft well. Recently, it has become even more 
popularized through the medium of the 
radio. The naniwa-hui^hi was ttrst sung 
by low caste Sjeggar-priests called saiTwoji. 
About the end of the Mciji Era, Tochuken 
Kumoemon Improved these baJIedSp and 
making use of well-known historical tales, 
he told fhe tales ia a simple melody, win¬ 
ning great popularity for this type of enter¬ 
tainment. Women, too* are active in this 
field. As; this form of musical story-teHing 
had Its start mainly in the Kiinsai Region* 
the people of Edo referred to it aa the 
balled of Noniwa (old name of Osaka)^ 
thus giving it ita name of nanma^-btishL 
A characteristic of the naniwa-bvshi is that 
it is constantly increasing its repertory 
with new numiMra^ 

Againi there is the which is 

Htory-teUing to the accompaniment of the 
biKa. or a type of lute. This had its origin 
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m Kyuflhii; its pgpulfirity has 

waned under the pressure of the naniw^ 
bnshi- 

A prnftram al^o often ipcIuiMa dancer 
and fitrmg-biindied puppels, sleight of bwd. 
OJorDbatica and other forma of entertnin- 
menu (The aleigfht of hand and eerobatks 
will be handled in the folk wing chapter.) 
There are at present about 200 enter¬ 
tainers. The theateris are much smaller 
than the regular theaters, seating only 
aboul 300 to 400 people. This serves to In¬ 
crease the sense of infortnality between the 
performera and the audience. 

street allows 

Although it is rarely seen these days, 
there used to be a popular form of street 
eatertaiiiment known as fnfse-jnonA It is 
ituw only seen nt some shrine or temple 
grounds on a festival day. or at some public 
square, with no sign of Its former popular¬ 
ity* The nitsfl-wiona wbs performed at tem¬ 
pera rlly enclosed sites, or in on improvised 
tent, and bad its origin xiometline in the 
ICth eentiiry. The forms of entertainment 
performed at Ihe iHise-mnno included magic* 
acrobaUes* tricks, donees, fencing and the 
like. Again human freaks^ strange birds 
and ajtimalii such as the otter, pearocks and 
bears were featured, as were strange plants, 
gciinc such ttiw-ftiono shows now* have been 
incorporated into the slde-ahovrS;. circuses 
and the |/ose. 

Tejma 

In Japan, magic generally developed as 
or sleight of bandi and is stiU to be 
seen in the |/oae. It originated in the pcft- 
jutifu imported from China in the Sth cen¬ 
tury, and passing through many changes, 
it develoi>ed into a popular form of enter¬ 
tainment about IGBOp In 1820, Vanagawa 
ItehOBai used a |}aper butlerlly and made 
It look like a live butterfly, A characteristic 
of the Japanese sleight of hand h that it 
la performed to the accompaniment of a 
constant verbaJ patter or of music, making 
it seem to be only incidental to the amuse¬ 
ment of the talk, quite in contrast to the 
shmy magicianship of the West. 

[n the magic imported from abroad after 
the Meiji Period, there are thoiie from 
China and those from the West Among 


famous magicians w'aa a woimm performer 
named Shokyokuaai Tenkatsn. 

Kyokugei 

This Is also called karutram and Is a 
form of acrobatic stunting. Making ofie 
of pi'acticod skill, it aims at thrilling the 
audience with acrobatic feats. It was !m- 
parted from China together with the ^an- 
ffakv in the 8th century. This became a 
form of popular entertainment during the 
early part of the Edo Period. The dry bed 
of Kamo River in Kyoto was a favorite site 
for m(a^-mon& shows in the old daysj and 
according to old recorda, puppets, the 
itairto-maip tlght-rope walking^ and also 
exhibits of strange birds and beasts* plg- 
mks and giant women and ether such were 
held there* 

Kumo*7itim 

This was a type of tight-rape walking, 
in which the performer dimbed a long bam¬ 
boo pole and then crossed a high-strung 
rope. Then the bamboo pole would be held 
upright on the shoulder of the tlght-rope 
walker, and a boy or girl would climb up 
the pole to alt on it or lie down or otherwise 
move at will at the tip of the pole. 

IV'aiHifee 

TThe performer would puss through one 
or two hoops held high up, in a flying leap. 

Tmun-^watari 

The performer would w^olk a rope wcar^ 
Jpg wooden clogs, and holding an open 
parasol in one hand. He performs acrobatic 
feats on the rope^ standing on one fool^ 
lying down, etc* 

Hashigo^nari 

Thla is a form of acrobatic skill now used 
almost exclusively by the or fire¬ 

men. They climb aloft n high ladder held 
upright in the air^ and perform acrobatic 
feats atop the laddcra^ This is performed 
every year in January at the palace 
grouneJs, 

Askigei 

In thlii, tho perfDrtttcr lie. un hiM back 
&nd haldii his feet up In the air. Large 
and smnll tvtiotlen tubs are then piled up 
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one on top oi another on bis and then 
a Jittle sfirl or bo>* climba up the stack of 
tubs and performs varioua acrobatka> The 
performer then kidta the barre^zi off. expert¬ 
ly catching the child on bia feet. 

Kyoku-gmm 

This Is a stunt which has a long history 
in dapao, and consists of handling top^. In 
ISTO Matsul Gensci wrent abroad and Intro¬ 
duced the Japanese top-^^pinning show to 
the w'efitem countries, 

Kyoktiba 

This is a form *£ stunt horse-back riding 
in which the performer goes through vari¬ 
ous stunts on hor»e-foack. There are two 
genenU types of kifukuha; one is patterned 
after that of the west while the other is 
native to Japan. In the Japaaicse 
the performer acted out poses on 

the back of a galloping horse. However, 
this is no longer to be Been. The currently 
practiced kuokub^ k the Western type which 
was introduced into Japan in 1872 by the 
English, and in 188fi by an Italian troupe. 
Subsecpiently^ k^foktiba in Japan nil came 
to take the western form. 

Daikag^iva 

Daikaifura k an offshoot of the ka^ra. 
and is performed with the skillful use of 
hand-balk. Kpofca-nmn is stunting with the 
use of a bull which k balanced on the up¬ 
raised foot with the performer oa hia back. 
Surtimawd^hi tavolves revolving a huge 
plate on the end of a thin bamboo stick. 

The programs of today incorporate 
a good number of these old side-show enter¬ 
tainment forms. 

Aside from the above^menticwicd mise- 
inoRo entertainment, there are al.io street 
entertainment which is mainly for children, 
such as the ahadow-plays, the magic-lantern 


pictures, peep-showsi picture plays and the 
like. Of these, only the pieture-pkys, that 
kp the kami-^hibm is stlH to be seeiu 

K^ge-e shibai 

Koffe-e or shadow plays made uw 

of shadows cast on a paper door or other 
form of screen. Vi-&UMhi-s were magic 
lantern pictures w^hich made use of colored 
pictures on glass. Music and ii narrative 
were supplied, and the performances w^ere 
given at festivals and on summer evenings, 
or on a |/o$e program. It is said to have 
existed as early as 1801 in Edo. Today, it 
is still to be seen uear HaohioJij juat out¬ 
side of Tokyo* 

Nozoki^karakwri 

^&z6k{~korakttri were peeinboxes which 
were popular from the Edo Period* ami 
were to be seen at festival sites aud public 
squares. A box with .several holes covered 
by glass waa prepared, When a cuslomer 
peered in through one of the holes, he saw 
a picture which wits inafde the box. A ser¬ 
ies of pictures could be showTi by the ma¬ 
nipulation of a airing eodtroliiog the slides^ 
and the narrator accompanied the pictures 
with hlfl story. 

.4 show exclusively for children^ amuse¬ 
ment IB the or picture playa 

which are still often seen on the streets 
today. Pictureg showing various stages in 
a story are drawn on heavy sheets of card¬ 
board. with several such pictnrea making 
up one seiju^ce* The narrator tells the 
story while going through his series of pic¬ 
ture ill turn. This k now' also used for 
educational purposes in kindergarten and 
grammar school clasaea, with children some¬ 
times making their ovim kami-vhibai, and 
teachers also making good use of the 
medium. 


Drama in Postwar Japan 


Development of the amateur 
theater 

An otitjitandluif devslopnient In the dramti 
world of postwar Japati U the rapid growth 


of the cumiDunity theater, the workers' 
theater, the stuilent and school thentrkaU 
and other funna of amateur dmnta. The 
theater which had formerly been considered 
mainly the property of the leisure clnaB of 
the eitiee, he^an to have ctoae ties wdth the 
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populHce in RcnerHl, well as in the educa¬ 
tional field. In the growth of this move¬ 
ment caJi Iw seen ft new factor in the nation¬ 
al culture of mwleru Japan. 

Rei>ertoi*y 

The lack of appropriate new material i* 
a constant problem ill the theater world of 
Japiin today, and In spite of the fact that 
the profesaiottal troupes often take up orig- 
inft] works and seek to encourage their 
creation, the results have been negligible. 
Amid the general mediocrity, the group of 
plays on legendary themea written by Kino- 
abita Junji are outstanding efforts. These 
plays were first taken up by the student 
drama groups and later by professional 
troupes, with even the kafiiiki eveiitu^y 
preseJitiog several. His works have initiat¬ 
ed a fresh style into the theater. 

Meanwhile, in the amateur theater of the 
regional districts, plays handling themes 
taken froln old Icgendu anil folk talcs of 
each respective regio'n, are being developed 
by the people of the provinces themselves. 
It is always an interesting chullenge to pre¬ 
serve and present the beauty of old tradi¬ 
tions in some form adapted to the bustle of 
modem lifer in the case of the legends, the 
fiaswer seems to have been found in the 
medium of etage art. 

tn Line with the trend to encourage origi¬ 
nal plays, the Education Ministry promotes 
fui yearly contest for selHting a period play 
to be presented during the Autunm Arts 
FestiviM. During the first three years of 
this centeat, the .«el«tion was limited to 
plnys for the kabvki theater, but La subse¬ 
quent years the field was widened to include 
other theater genres alsa This yearly con¬ 
test not only sen'ed to bring to public at- 
tcution promising writers, but also was ef¬ 
fective in stimulating the lagging interest 
in creation of original plays. 

In the repertory of the tthmgeki t modem 
theater in the WeBtem manner i, modem 
plays are given precedence, but it is the 
translated Western play rather than orig¬ 
inal native plays that score the biggest 
successes. For inatance, Broadway hits 
such as "A Streetcar Xamed Desire” and 


Ml 

“The Death of a Salesman” were presented 
by the Buugaku-sa Treupe and the Mingei 
troupe respectively, and made an unprece¬ 
dented an d unexpectedly long ru n. Europe¬ 
an dasaic plays such as those of Shake¬ 
speare and Moliere, and such representative 
plays as Gorki's "Lower Depths”, Cbekhov'a 
"Three Slaters”. "Cherry Orchard” and the 
like are often given performances, always 
with a fair amount of auccess. 

Meanwhile, professional playwrights are 
now turning their attention to other fields 
such as the movie script and the radio and 
television drama. They are particularly ac¬ 
tive in the radio dramn field; and aa a result 
the livelihood of the playwrigbta has gradu¬ 
ally become stabilised. In this Tnanner, the 
fields npep to playwrights have become con¬ 
siderably vridened in the po.stwnr era- 

Training facilities for actoi's 

The leading shijigeii troupes such as 
the Haiifitza, Bansakum. Mingei and Bwiio- 
HO-kai, have their respwtive training Cen¬ 
ters for actors. In the postwar period, as- 
piranU thronged to these centers, and ac¬ 
tors to carry on the afciaffefri movement are 
being effectively trained. 

A few of the private universttie* also 
have established drama cenrses in which 
students who plan to enter the theatrical 
world in the future, are given a basic edu¬ 
cation in this field. A group of graduates 
of the drama course of Nihon University 
and other universities recently aspired to 
enter the kabuki field, and are per¬ 
forming as members of the kabuki troupe 
in Osaka. Due to the feurialistic structure 
of the fcnbttfci world, it had been pre^ously 
nearly impossible to enter the frflbwkt as an 
outsider, so that this entry of the college 
graduates constituted a drastic change. 
Hovrever. it still remains to be seen how suc¬ 
cessfully these new performprs will fare in 
the kobaifi world, with its feudal istic ad¬ 
herence tn hereditar}' Stage ties. 

Social status of actoi's 

In the feudaliatic society of the Edo 
FeriDU, the kobuki actcra were considered 
an inferior cIass; but with the advent of the 
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Meij! Era, 3uch elna* di^nmlnation^ were 
elimliiated by Iaw, and act4jj^ came to have 
their place In Boeicty not only aa equal citi- 
sens btit as honored artiats. At present 
outstanding Ara^iix^' njctora are honored by 
membership in the National Academy of 
ArtSp and several actora are also to be found 
among the recipients of the yearly award of 
the Culture Medal. 

Previoiisj to the Meiji Era, it was practi¬ 
cally unthinkable that any member of the 
Imperial Family should see the kabtiJei* but 
in 18S7 Emperor Mciji broke precedence 
and viewed a kahuki performance at the 
premier's offiemJ residence. Since then, 
there were no more such occaaione until the 
postwar periods when both the Emperor and 
the Empreea have made visits to the Ato&aM 
theater Thia w not only u sfign of the new 
freedom attained by the royal familyp but 
nUn of the fact that the status of the actors 
has risen conaiderably since the former 
days. 

However, although the social status of 
the actors bm been improved, it cannot be 
said that their status as w^age-earners has 
been similarly established. In the kubuki 
v^rld^ them Ih no labor unioii even today. 
The troupes are formed under the leader- 
ship of the (ti^Lipe headj In the 

syatem of diaeiple-hood; which is a carry¬ 
over from the old feudaJistic age. More¬ 
over, it la In such a po^ltir^n that should tlie 
younger members iittempt a demueratUa* 
tion movement, they would be placed in an 
unfavorable situallou by the producing com¬ 
panies. In other words, the kabuki world 
has managed to free itself froin its feudal- 
Istk fetters only lo a limited extent, and 
much is atili to be desired. 

In the early part of 1057, the Japan 
Actors' Society* composed of professional 
actors, was hnully formed. This lit an ac¬ 
tors' mutual aid society, and is not of a 
nature to be called a labor union. However, 
being the first organkatiou of this kind in 
the field, it marks a step toward the demo- 
cratJssitlon of the theatrical worldn In O- 
paka to«, the Kaniiai Acton?" Society has 
been formed^ so that the cstablLshment of a 
pat i Dual organisation may be expected in 
the future. However, al present, the fhin- 


a^ki troupe memhenf are oat included In 
these sQcictiea. 

Production system 
Toahi Performmice 

Kobnki plays are of considerable length 
when given in thdr entirety, such full per- 
fotmances being called Due to the 

Installation of the 'atar system' in Aashn- 
fci, it became customary for a program 
to include several piecemeal scenes from 
entirely unrelated plays* iu order to 
supply each ranking star wdtb an ap¬ 
propriate vehicle. The reault was that 
the audience, not being supplied with a 
ctuisecutive story, often could not under¬ 
stand the plot without prior knowledge. 
However, iu the postwar cra^ there has been 
a tendency to revert to a more frequent 
presentation of performances. As 

a result, many scenes from classic plays, 
w'hlch had not been performed for some 
time, made their way buck to the stagey and 
the plays became understandable In their 
full sequences. This trend was ioitlated in 
the period immediately after the end of the 
war. partly under the encouragement of 
the occupation author!ties> and has made 
possible s new understanding of the old 
kabuki classics. 

Long-^run Sy»tmn 

During the Edu Peri<id, a play which 
made a hit was carried fur a two or three 
month perlodp according Eo old records. In 
general the kahuitf performances now are 
limited to a 25 day period ^ but in the post 
war period,, there have been fx-casions when 
a specially popular program was carried 
over for a ^ty-day period. In the 
ueki field, the 1&49 performance of 'The 
Marriage of Figaro'* at the PicadLlly Ex- 
perime-ntul Theater instituted the long-run 
ayatem^ and proved a grent .stimulus to the 
ahinpvki movement 

The lung-run system hfm become possible 
due to the Increnine in the number of theater 
fans. After the war, people w^ho had boon 
unable to attend the theater during the vraf, 
crowfied to attend the pLuyg. Among these 
were included a large number who In pre- 
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vioufl day» had had no interest in the the¬ 
ater. Formerly, lAfge^seaJe theater partis 
had been loaiiily an instilntion beloti^inif to 
clubs raade up of fane of a particular star* 
or of the iarited gueate. of some large buei- 
fiesa or industrial linn. However, in the 
p^> 3 t\rBr era, theater appreciation groups of 
a differept nature have sprung up through¬ 
out the natloii^ for the express purpose of 
creating a new understanding and apprecia¬ 
tion of the theater. tjTJified by the thriving 
row*« GrArijd of Tokyo with its wide mEin- 
bersbip. RecentJyt other simiJar theater 
appreciation gremps have been formed 
among the workers and the students 
throughout the nation. It la partly due to 
this system that the ithinffeki troupes too 
have been able to capture their segment of 
fans, and are now able to travel to various 
point# in the country to give their perform¬ 
ances, relying on the support of these ap- 
preexation groups in each district. 

Tivo-progra^m Schedule 
In countries other than Japan, matmee 
programb are held only on Saturdays and 
Sunday, hot In Japan it is customary for 
twd programs to be held every day. There 
is probably no other nation where a theater 
program opens daily at 11 o^ctock in the 
morning. Moreover, the evening progTam 
is composed of an eatirely different group of 
numbers from the matinee progriim; in eth¬ 
er words* the actoifl of a single troupe is 
thereby called on to perform all day from 11 
in the morjilng till 10 at night. This dnuble 
program fiystem Is maintained by the pro¬ 
ducing companies with an eye or the prohts 
to be thus derived, entirely disregarding the 
overwork and lack of practice time on the 
pan of the actors themaeives. tt may easily 
be said that the prolonged iUnesses of such 
leading actore os Nakamura Kanzaburo srtd 
Hnnayagi Shotaro recently^ are due tn great 
pjirt to the stress of the riouble^prograTn sys- 
teitL 

Apart from the obvious overwork on the 
part of the actors, thi^ ay stem also prevent# 
proper practice time tn master new plays 
suffleiently before the opening of the follow* 
ing mcF?ith*s program^ with the few days be¬ 
tween runs being spent in hectic prepara¬ 


tion* The double-program system has been 
eKpofted to Hrevene criticism many time#, but 
as yet, no step^ have been taken to improve 
the situation. 

Cultural exchange with foreign 
nations 

Iniroduetion of Kabuki to Abrood 

American latere«t in the Anihuft,' reached 
a new peak throush the (KCUpaHon peraono 
Del whp came in eantact with it during their 
stay in Japan and who returned to America 
as ardent hahuti fans. Id 1954, throush 
the efforts of Bowers and Mitchener, a 
{rroup of performera led by dancer Ari*nfo 
Tokttfto went to America to introduce the 
kabiiki dance, and met with great acclaim 
there. The eame group mode another tour 
of America the following year, ko that 
through the efforts of one woman, Acunia 
roJtwfto, they accomplished a cuttural mis¬ 
sion which should have been undertaken 
tong ago by the government 

In the autumn of 1955. kabuA*i actor Ichi¬ 
kawa EnRosuke and his troupe toured the 
Chinese mainland with their iMbuJe? reper- 
tnrj-. so that the true kabtiAi was first in¬ 
troduced to China rather than to America. 
The following year, as a reciprocal cultural 
project, leading performers of the Chinese 
theater came to Japan to perform in this 
country. This cultural Interchange was 
made posaihle through the efforts of the 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China: and it la to be hoped that with this 
stimulus, steps wlU sodd be taken to promote 
the introduction of the legitimate kabuki 
theater to America as well. 

Presentation of Noh in Italif 

In 195^, thr<>ugh the coopemtian i>i the 
ITI itt Japan Mid other groups*, a group of 
noh performon* made a trip Lo Italy to take 
part in the International Theater Festival 
being held there. It had been previoiiBly 
considered a difficult matter to iolroduca 
the cliiasic theater to a foneign audloncre; 
but the noh received #Ji unexpectedly high 
aeelalm abroad. 
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Theatei' clubs and societies 

During the several theater organ?35a- 
tioQfl were formed as u means of regular 
tion; but with the end of the war these 
ganisiations wore dissolvodi and pewp inde- 
pendant groups were formed with the pur¬ 
pose of furthering the devdopmeut of the 
theater m Japan, as follows: 

Nihon Engeki Kyokai 

S'^hon Kj^oktti (Japan Drama so¬ 

ciety ij president, Kubota Mantard. Thia 
group i$ nmde tip of men professionidly con^ 
cemed with the theater, indudiag pl^y- 
wTJghtii. directors, stJige designers^ theater 
critics, theater maniigenieiit men ete.^ anti 
is active ns the leading group of Its kind 
in the theater w^orid, 

Kf>kH:iai Engeki Kyokai^ Nihon 
Center 

Knkmni Enuf^ki Kyokai, Nihon Crafer 
k Japan Center of ITI>^ pr^ident:. Taka- 
hashi SeL-ichird> This ia the Japan Center 
of an Internationa] Theater Institute, com¬ 
posed of members from the various fields 
in the theater world; It is active in further¬ 
ing the interchange and mutual apprecia¬ 
tion of the respective drarna of the various 
nations of the vvorlcL Under the auspices 
of this group, an IntemationaJ Theater 
Month Is sponsored every year in the spr¬ 
ing, since 195'i. During thia period, not 
only the professional stage, but the youth 
theatricals also are enconragedi and it has 
greatly furthered the international move¬ 
ment among the youth, (EsiabUshed in 
IfiSl.) 

Nihon Engeki Gakukai 

A^7mii En^iki Gakukai ^ Japan Drama 
Institute): pro^«ident* Kawatakc ShigctoshL 
This Is a group organized mainly for the 
purpose of apecialiped study of the theater, 
and is made up more of acbolara in this field 
than of men actiiatly active in the theatHca) 
worlcL i Establlsheei in 

Tomin Gekijo 

Totniii G^kijih (The Tok>'o CitiMTt'a The¬ 
ater) ; representative, Komiya Hor^'u. Thia 


is an organization formed for the pur-^ 
po8e of providing facilities for the citizens 
of Tokyo to see good theater pntgrams at 
a rcaj^tiably low price of admissioin. It is 
highly active jii an organization composed 
entirely of audience members. (Establish^ 
cd in 1947.J 

Main events in the Japanese 

post-war theater world 

(a) In October 1952« Priestley, English 
pta}:^vTight: and one of the founders of ITh 
came to Japan and gave lectures on drama 
w'hich greatly impre^^ed his audience^ and 
furthered the cause of intercourse between 
the EngllBh and Japanese drama circles- 

(b) In September 1952j Nakamura Gan- 
emoti, a member of the Zen^hin-sui TroupOi 
left Japan and epent .nevcral years in Peking 
introducing Japanese kahuki there» before 
returning to Japan in J9&& to appear again 
with the Zenshm-za Troupe. 

(c) Onoe Kurdeinon^ son of famed Ku- 

bold actor+ deceased Onoe Kikugurd (the 
sixth) , went to America in 1951 and return¬ 
ed to Japan in 195^^ In America, he studi¬ 
ed at the Faeedena Drama School, thna be^ 
coming the first actor in the 300 

years of ^atwA:t histoiy to study drama 
abroad. 

(d> To relieve the lack of theaters suf¬ 
fered by the ithmffeki troupesp the Educa¬ 
tion Ministry in April of 1953, opened up 
the hall of the Xatioual Hitotsubaahi Uni¬ 
versity, to he used by the shing^ki troupes 
for their performances, with a special com- 
mittce known as the Kokttmm Gckijo (Peo¬ 
ple's Theater} committee being established 
to manage the hall. There has long been 
A cry for the establishment of a national 
peop]e*s theater; and this may be regarded 
AS a temporary measure leading toward the 
eventual eatahlishment of such a national 
theater* 

Plana for the construction a national 
theater were proposed as early sw 1947 by 
the various troupes, but the time was not 
yet ripe, and the plana w^ere shelved^. From 
about 1952, the Education Miniatryv for the 
purpoi$e of preserving the classic arts, fur¬ 
thered plana for a s tat cosponsored project 
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aJonsr thia line. Jn 19^ a preparatory com¬ 
mittee was formei! with thh in mind p by 
li)57 n part of the project wiw concrete de¬ 
velopment. This project includes not 
only the construction of an idenl theater 
for the preservation of the old clnaalc the¬ 
ater and the further development of a new 
modern theater, but also facilities for study 
and training aloo? this line. 

Stimulated by this dcvelopinent, the To¬ 
kyo Municipality too is now furtherinfi^ 
plans for the construction of an ideal musk 
hall within TJeno Park with the cooperation 
of membeni of the musicaj world. 

(e) Aa a step toward rclieviog the 
sbortas^e of theaters among the a?ung€k% 
troupeSf the Hoiyuza Troupe comatructed 
the Haiynza theater I estimated cost* €0r 
000,000 i/enJt which wm opened in April 
1954 h The capacity of the theater k 400. 
This Is Uie first postwar case in which the 
efforts of a single troupe succeeded in create 
ing an iudependent theater* However^ due 
to the small audience capacity of the tbea-^ 
ter^ it is difficult to make ends meet on 
performances held there. Aa a resniU the 
Haigaia ih faced with much difficulty nt 
presen L 

ff) The ?l00th year memorial festival 
for playwright Chikamatsu Mon^emon was 
held In September 1&53. As a memorial 
pmgraTn* Chikamat^u's Kokmenga Etta- 


^en wae revived at tbe Kabuki-za Theater 
for the first time In 2fi yearn* 

As 1057 is aald to be the 350th year 
elnce the death of liumo Okuni, credited 
viitb being the founder of a laemo^ 

rial projrram ht being planned by knhuki 
troupes both ia Tokyo and Osaka. 

(h) The great majority of no A theaters 
in the major cities were destroyed by fire 
during the war, but in 1054 the Kmiec Kai- 
kan Noh Hal] was constructed by the Kunzf 
i^cbool of Noh* and the Kita School Noh Hall 
was constructed by the Kita sc bool of Noh* 

(i) Lb Ifi&l Paul Green, American play¬ 
wright, came to Jnpim^ spons4:3red by Rocke- 
felleTp to give lectures on drama at Wa- 
seda University and dscw’hcre 

{j) The postwar 150 percent las on 
theater admissinii met with much criticism 
an on eseessive tna; In 1051 the tax waa 
reduced to 100 i^rcont, and In 105S to 60 
percent. The various troupes are caUing: 
for further reduction or abolition of tax on 
fld mifi fiioTis. At present^ the noh and bun- 
reArK are specially favored as ^cultural as¬ 
sets'* and give theSr performances tax free* 
while opera, ballet and purely musical pro¬ 
grams are taxed 2i0 percent on Oidmissioiis, 
The sAimgektp A:obuki and the popular the¬ 
ater entertaintnent programs with an ad¬ 
mission price of over 100 yen, are subject 
to a 50 pereent lax, w^hich Is included In the 
price of the ticket 


Music 


History 

The history of music in Japan can bo 
roughly divided into 7 periods. 

Era of Primitive Jaimmse Musk 

This pericKi covers the time from the 
birth of the Japanese race to the introduc¬ 
tion of a form of primitive Buddhist musk 
called ffigatcH from Korea in the reign of 
Empress Sulko. (7tb century), 

A brief idea can be had of the music of 
this era from references in Kiki and Fudokl 
and old clay musical inatrumeBts. The 


major music was impromptu or traditioimL 
melodies accompanied by flute, knltif and 
t^uiumi [hand-drums). The flutes of ibis 
period are called ji^niatobuj^ anil the A'o^o* 
or yciwjaiopoto to distingujah them 
from the flutes and koto Introduced from 
China after the Nam Period, 

Period when Mime was Imported 
from the China Continent 

This period starts with the reiBn of 
Empres.s Stilko and extends through the 
late Nara Period. 

Foreign music came to Japan in around 
4il5 A. Br but it was not taken up by the 
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Japiine 3 & tbeiEUidv^p The first foreiEfn 
mUMie to be pkkcd up by the Japaaeae was 
ffiffaku, introduced in 012 by Mimftfihi from 
Pahche (Kor^ji. Young beya learned ffi- 
(faku from Mimashl under eneouraffement 
of Prince Sh5toku, then the Eegent of 
Jopon. 

loiter music was introduced in rapid auc- 
session from Sankm (S countries in Ko¬ 
rea-* Tang fChinal, Siam, Lin i {Indo 
China 1 and Pohni (Manchuria u The 
coiirtp temples and shrines became the can¬ 
ter of musical nctitfitles* A 
C court music departments was set up in 
701. 

Period when Musk from the Con¬ 
tinent was Digested 

This era corresponds to the Heian Pe¬ 
riod. Many forms of music imported in 
the previous era were digested and con¬ 
solidated during this perioct The Japanese 
people started composing music according 
to foreign patterns^ and traditional Japa¬ 
nese music itself uaderw^ent Improvementa 
under impact from the mui^ic and dancing 
of foreign countries. Two new forma of 
vocal coropositioniH^aihnra and roei — 
were developed in this period* A Japanese 
style ffag^ku or eourt music was born out 
of these new forms of {nusic. 

A form of music popular among the mas¬ 
ses was &iini£fiiku, a Japanese version of 
ihe^angnA^ii ^'the musical accornpaniment to 
juggling and stunts introduced from China 
in the Xnra Era. t Another new fortn of 
mu^sic that spread among the common peo¬ 
ple waa the fiongs. 

Rise of Rcui^ial Mumc 

This* period covers the time from the Ka¬ 
makura to Muromachl Period- 

The family of Genji and the warriors who 
came into power in the Kataakura Peri-od 
did not have the Uutc for the stylized ya- 
ffokii and preferred the hmkyaku (music 
for narrating the Tofes of Meikit to the ac¬ 
companiment of a Japanese niandi> 

linu Other popular forms of music were 
the pijitra, ^arugiiku and denf^cku which 
w^ere accotnpanieil by gestures. 


Blooming of Japanese MiLsk 

This period corresponds roughly to the 
Edo Period. A revolution came to Japa¬ 
nese music during this period with the in¬ 
troduction of the sanQen (also called fikami- 
aim, three-atringed instrument) from the 
Rytikyus in 1562 and the ( bam¬ 

boo flute) from South China around the 
same time. 

The ^hafnisen was used to accompany the 
folk son^ and koutU ballad and later the 
ningyo jmm <puppet ballad-drama), ft 
was aJsu adopted into the kahuM which for¬ 
merly relied solely on fm (fiute) and tm- 
ziiTiii (band drums) for musical accom¬ 
paniment. 

Mesmwbilep a new form of Bokyoktt mil sic 
was developed in northern Kyushu from the 
Jtofa of gac^ku and of China. 

There were 3 uchoolu of the Yii- 

tsuhashi^ Ikuta and Yamada. 

The jiuta, shamis^ music of the Kyoto 
Osaka area, is representative of the delicate, 
stylized Japanese music. The form of jiuia 
that spread to Edo (Tokyo) and w^as adopt¬ 
ed into the kabuki m now known as the 

The Jdrwni was developed both In Osaka 
and Edo and was later merged into the 
gldaynbrnhi. 

About the same time^ hungnb'UJihi was 
developed from Kyoto's t^cAuhasAi. The 
hnngDhushi in turn developed In Edo into 
the loktw^Tu and fufimtiiSH. The tokiitiozu 
gave rise In turns to ttrmimoto^ and kiyo- 
ntntoi and the /ti/ifFtnfHti to tmiruga and 
shtnnaL 

In ahortn popular musie centering around 
the fiourished In the era. 

Introduction of Western Music 

This period covers the reign of Emperor 
Meiji. The Meiji Hestoration reentatalisbed 
contact with the WesU and music was im¬ 
ported from western countries and China, 
The introduction and dlget^tion of western 
music was carried on in full scale after 
the State established a muaie neademy and 
the Education Miaiatry npi^ointed officials 
in charge of music. 
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Japtiiiciie music wafi alHO aifected by west¬ 
ern music, and new bdc^ and techniques 
were adepted by the kt*t» players. Later, 
under impact of essays on new music and 
drama by Tsubouchi ShoyS, the wijavta, 
lokiimzn and kiyomotn also adopted new 
coinpoaitions. 

Digestion of Western Music 

Western music, which was Imported di¬ 
rectly in original form, vnus digested in (he 
Taishd and Sbdwa eras. The composers of 
weatem ii^tyle rou^ie abw sitarted to dompoae 
worka that combined both i^eatern and Japa¬ 
nese elementa. 

At the same titne, a movement was 
launched under the leadership of the koto 
maestro Miyn^i Michio to instil new life 
into Japanese music. As a result, western 
techniques and forms were adopted widely 
and Japanese music approached even closer 
to western mnsie. 

A movement Is on at the same time to 
preserve classical Japanese muslc^ and i*oine 
of the leading hut fast dJaappearing forms 
of Japanese music have been dcsigfiated 
intangible cidtura] nssets> 

The present tendency \a for Japanese 
music to approach western music and west¬ 
ern music in Japan to incorporate JapancM 
characteristics. 

Leading Japanese mus^iclana who des- 
ignuted "'pqsaessors of intangible cultural 
aaaets" in 1955 were: Kita Hoppe!ta, Ka¬ 
wasaki Kyuen, Ko Goro, Toyotake Yameahi- 
ro Shojo, Tttkemoto Sumidayd^ Takemoto 
Taunadayu, TsurUEyiwa Selrokn, Tomiaakl 
Shujiaho» Yanmda Sh&tard, Kiyomoto Eijti- 
ru and Tokiwajsu MojibeL 

Varieties of Hegaku 

Hy h^iiaku is meant melodlea played Oft 
traditional Japanese instruineiits. Moat of 
the hSffaku compositions are either classicaJ 
music OF musie with classical rhythnu They 
consist mootiy of jr/inaiisi'tt music develop¬ 
ed in the gay quartei^ during the Edo Pe' 
riod and are not appreeiated much by the 
modem Japanese. 

With the exception of and wdpa- 

ku, hnffnku was developed mainly during the 
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Edo Period when Japan Isolated itself from 
the rest of the world* 

The ramified into many small 

branched), but the dUTerence from one 
branch and another Is so little that it is 
not noticeable to the laymen. The difference 
cotisista mainly of the sine of the 
instrument used* the way It is played, and 
the t>T>e and tune of the song and vocal¬ 
ization. 

The relatively popular forms of hegaku 
are: 

1, Vocal— Saibam, rovi (both belong to 
the gugakuK ySkgDku^ k^ogen utai, songs 
for adfcjifoitij, (mostly of Yamada ScbcMjl)* 

a>f?t- 

noi, gidayfi, itthubmM, ftofdfautffei, &* 
pii\bvshi, tomirnDto, hmuta, iifosava, ko- 
KfOp briw-o, yamatogaku, t^etrgu, minyo, 
h€ikj;f>kt4, and ^ekkyobvskt 

2. I nslrumental mo sic—Jfuwgen ( gnguku}, 
maihayoshiko {yQkyoku}^ efflnmono 

fegefo (mostly fkota School) * 
MhokuhathL 

The greater part of hogaku bdonga 
to vocal music. Thb means that Japanese 
music depends heavily on literature. Vocal 
music can be further divided into ut^imono 
(lyricaJ poems) and katarimynn (narrative 
poems 

1. —Soihnm* rJrf* utai^ 

nfomonO jinfa, nagnuta, o- 

gi^bimki, kf>utu, nfxmatogakit. Id-- 

nifiryw^ iriinyd. 

2. A[afortn«ono—/dniri < gidagk, takiwiij- 

tM, iWgOFMOfo, iUhubmhL fe'atd- 

bmki^ hiica, h^iikyoku^ asA'- 

kgdbujshi^ 

Description of Japanese music 

Gajraliu. This Is court musk with the 
oldest tradition in Jnpnnese munic. Orig¬ 
inally introduced from China, flfljjoA-u was 
assimilated Into Japanese culture in the 
Hcian Era and developed under patronage 
of the court, temples and shrinas. The tra¬ 
dition of the orthodox pn^oJIe'K is upheld 
today by the Music Department of the 
Imperial tlousehold Aji^iicy, 

Yokyohit. The yoftyokit tsong for nit- 
ifBku') was developed in the Middle Ages 
by Seaml from the ahtnaaku and H^npaka 
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muaie of the common |>eop!e. NQgaku wns 
niLi&ic of the class ita contrasted 

to the gagakti whkh wii& music of the court 
nobles. 

!n formal noh (ot ntigt^kui presentntion#^ 
the i/oftyoAti alwaj's nctompankd by mtu 
fdance), 'orchestra) and fryoffen 

1 farce >- When presented alone, the 
kti la called 

The ynki^Ql-u is divided into 5 schools— 
Kauze. Taharasa, Konjfo* Komparu and 
Kita, Each school has a different text and 
a different way of chanting. 

Kytigen. Thl^i farce is an indispesis- 
able part of the iio^i that adds a bit of humor 
as contruated to the subtlety suggested by 
the y6kyt>k«- There are two schools, Le. the 
Okura and 

Sokyoku. This was originated BOO yearn 
ago by Yatsiihashi-kengyo. the composer of 
the famoim music ^oAradan, In the Edo 
Period* it was taken by blind men and wo¬ 
men and also by daughters of the well-to-do 
families. Even today, ^ofc|/okii is regarded 
aa au elegant* whoJesome accomplish meut. 

I’he two mnin schools are the Ikuta, 
which developed in western Japan, and Ya- 
mada. which grew up in Edo Region. The 
Ikuta has u longer tradition, aud although 
the campositions of the Ikuta School are 
played by the Vamada School, the Ikuta 
Sch{}o1 seldom plays works of the Yamada 
School. 

Both schools sing and plays the 
instruments. While most other forms of 
Japanese music use the three-atringed sfta- 
mism, kott^ haa the advantage of being able 
lo produce beautiful and varied tones with 
ite 13 fitringa. 

Since the appearance of lliyagi Michto, 
the «dA:yoJtii made swift approaches to west¬ 
ern music. Many new compositions were 
bascil on western rhythm, and the koto 
came to be played with western musical 
inAtrumenta. 

Jiuta. This is the song with the »Mmi- 
ssa popular in the Osaka area. Hatita and 
ahibniiitit are part of the jtrffa. h is now 
performed mainly by the Ikuta School of 
sdleyoAiu. 


Shakuhachi. This waj originally reli¬ 
gious music spread by the priests called 
k€^fiusi^ when they went an pilgrimagep 

Since the Meiji Era, the shakaha^hi has 
replaced by the feofrya f three-stringed fid¬ 
dle) In Jta^ikyoku performances, 5cfntj/olfa 
Ls meant Irolo, lor i and 

frojfeya. 

The major schools of shaktdidchi are the 
Kinkt3 which upholds the traditiona of the 
orstrolimg flute players, the Tsuzau 
school which founded by Xakao Tsu 2 an. 

Nagauta^ This developed as the accom- 
paiiinieut of Che nhosagoto tdauce) in the 
kahuki play in the Edo Era. It is accom¬ 
panied by hfxyashi ((orchestra) and is one 
of the most elaborate of theatrical music. 

Saganta la geiierally lucid and extrava- 
gant^ but many new forms were developed 
in the late Edu Era for performance before 
small groups in private rooms. 

In its early stages^ the nagauia adopted 
the melodjes of the yokgoku and fiuta and 
later of the osatmtma* fctfo, takiwa^ 

kiyonffito and sAmna/. The 
thus Incorporates the features of a wide 
variety of music and is one of the most 
versatile of Japanese mtislc. 

There are no groups in nagauta that 
make up formal schoolB. The groups that 
spcctsll:^ in thcalrical pcrformanizes are 
Ypshimura, Klne-eip KlnekataUp MatNiinagO^ 
Fujita, Matsushima and Ikenobata. 

The groups that give ^haktihachi solo 
performances are Kenscikai, Klneroku and 
Sainam 

Gidayu. This developed with the hurt- 
rakif puppet joruri of OsakiL. It l& rich in 
dramatic element and penetrating delinea¬ 
tion of character- Two of the oldessl {schoob 
are Takemotn and Toyotake. There arc 
also the Chinami Kai led by Toyotake-shojo 
and the Mitsuwa Kai formed by iieceders 
from the Cbinami Ksi. The giduyu per^ 
former who appenirs in kabuki Is called 
c/nofto and is not counted as a member of 
the orthodox schools. 

The nnwume {maiden i gtdayu perform¬ 
ers, who appears at & vaudeville hous¬ 

es; since the Meljl Era, are noted for Lheir 
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fliiperior talonl iitml th& fi^eling ih^y pflt 
Into theJr perfDrmafices* 

T«iblwa/.u. Thi& in theatrical itiualc cf 
the Etlo Period initiated by Tokiwasu Moji- 
dayu. The tunes are aober but apiced with 
aprightlineaa. The themes and deal with 
both love and waxp 

Tomimato. This waj* develaped from 
the foAriitacii by Tomimoto Toyonme-iio-jo. 
It was niie of the most favored tnuRic at 
court in ita heyday, but the appearanee of 
the kiyomota gradualiy pushed it aw^ay into 
oblivion. 

Kiyomota. This a iljfht, gay and 
spicy bidlail drama fJeveloped from the to- 
It ia second in popularity to the 
as theatrical music. There are 
two schools of Jtijroiiiotn—the Takanawa 
School fitarted by Kiyomoto Eaju-dayu the 
originator of Jtiyowi'o^o# and the Uinddchi 
which bolted from the Takanawa School. 

The tokiwaiu, fomtnJO^O and Jtiiromofo are 
referred to collectively as the hawpo jfanpo. 

was developed in the O^mka 
area and was presented on the stages of 
Edo, It was banned later as the undesir¬ 
able melwly from a morahfltic standpoiat 
Shtanal. Like the ii^kiwiuu^ tomimntQ 
and this was developed from the 

Em^o bmhi by Fujimatsu Satsuma En. 

At firat ^Mnnai was presented on the 
stage but later it came to be presented 
exclusively before the audience of private 
groupiL 

The tones retain the lusty decadent beau¬ 
ty of the batt£fo luurAi and are based on 
essentially tragic themes. There are four 
schools i.e. the Fujimatsup Tsuruga^ Okn- 
moto and Shinnai. 

lU-hubushL This ivas originated by 
Miyake ltchu-4ayu of Kyoto, and was pre¬ 
sented at first both on the stage and be^ 
fore the audience of private groups. Later 
it came to be prcaented only before the 
audience of private groups. The molody 
is gracefnl and eoberp 
The major schools are Miyako^ Sugano 
(.an fflTshofit of Miyako) and 0jt (offshoot 
of Sngaao), 

KalabuMliL Thi^ is a form of ;orim 
started in Edo by Kalo Masami. Like the 
itehiihmhi, it is now pre^seated only before 
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private audiences^ but it was performed on 
the stage ai wdl formerly- Even today, 
however, the jtafdhiuf/ii Is performed in the 
kabuki stage Sukeroku. 

The melody is eloganl but gayer than the 

Miyazoiiohushi. This is also called the 
empachibtifhu This w'as started hy Miya- 
motoji Empachi, high disciple of Miyokoji 
Bungo-no-jdw U Atmost vanished once in 
the Edo Period but revived in the last 
days of tho Shogun ate. There are only 10 
njzf/azonobMaAi compositipn». The melodics 
are graceful and tejiderp 

Ogiebuship Thia La an elegant, light 
and crisp form of napouta and sung firstly 
at the YoBhlwam red light district by O- 
gie Koyib a veteran chantor of nayauta, 
around 1764. Many of the ogitbu^hi mel- 
odios are the same os the 

The iUhu^ ^fd* ^^uyujono and are 
called kokyoku^ Genericnlly tho oiinV is 
classified as a ntaiinofio but the other throe 
belong to jorurL The kokyoku is perform¬ 
ed now mainly by w^omen. 

Haute- This has been absorbed by the 
fiuta m tho Osaka area. The Aon fa that 
survives todny nre therefore mainly Edo 
Aaufa. 

tjlazawa^ This vr{n« developed from the 
A unfa during the heyday of the hauta in 
the late Edo Period* It is much slower and 
more sober and delicalo than the Aanfa- 
Kouta. Thia also developed from the 
/mufet. and shows a aharp contrast with the 
iifa^aa''n.. Its tempo hi t^ukker than the 
haut 4 ir, the wonds are simple and romantic^ 
and the theme is spicy and willy. 

Because of these cliaracteristicfi+ the ko~ 
utn enjoj's Isfemondou^ popularity today and 
there are a great many schools of 

Biwu. This WHS first spread by the 
warriors of Sntauma und Chikuzeo (both 
In KyCiflhuj in the Edo Era. It attained 
great popularity in the Mciji Em* then »L 
moat went into eclipse and was revived re¬ 
cently by the Kiahiki Biw^a School. 

Ynmatogaku* This is a comblnatiou of 
Japjuiese mask and westcjni vocalisation 
originaled by mulUmillionaire and financier 
Okuru Kkhichird. Ita graceful melody is 
wdcDined by contemporary Japanese, 
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TomeiiyCL Blraoka Ginahut ii man 
about town of the Taiaho Eta, started the 
ifrmtiryu by merffing the features of tnany 
different forms of Japanese muaic. The 
meliidies are li^bt aad agreeable but lack 
vitality. 

Heikypku and SekkyobuaHi- This ia a 
form nr Tecltation that gave rise to the 
ruri. The srkfryhhiwht wins a recitation 
siimlar to the Mremoaial addresses of the 
days before the developnieat of the fiaamto- 
Both are on the ver^e of extinction, 
but their melodies have been adopted into 
many other forms of Japanese music. 

>Un>^d. The rustic appeal of the minsrw 
has won for it a wide following among the 
common people. It may be claasided, ac¬ 
cording to the wordings, into labor songs, 
hon odari ^community dances Ik songs, and 
those tiling at drinking parties and on cere- 
Tnonial oecasiona. 

The iiryni/o is presented by both amateur 
performers and by professional singenk 

Jnstnimmts 

Instruments for Japanese music ara made 
mostly of wood> bamboo^ leather and sOk 
strings and easily affeeted by the weather 
and humidity- The major instruments may 
be classihed as follows: 

Gagaku. Shf*, iiirhiriki, kahkOf 

shokti, tatA:o, ituia. pca^nn litofo with 6 
strings N fiiioii, 

Ydkyokq—Ndkan. (only melodiouft in¬ 
strument in o^tsu- 

taiko. 

S^yokit. Kato, Ahamiseny ^hitktika^hi, 
kokyu. The ikuta and Yamada Schoda use 
different kinds of keta and shumhen, The 
kokyii has three or four strings and may be 
likened to a smuJl ifhami£em There is also 
with Jtofo i7-striaged invented by the late 
Miyagi Michio. 

BIwa. The instruments used for hhea 
music are improved versions of the ones 
used for The plectrum Ls much 

larger than the ones for 

Nagauta. SAawn>cn. hayo&hL The fta- 
yc^hi te the same as for y^kut^ku. The 
musical instruments for /laiawAi indade 
ohyoghi <big played with a big 

plectrum), okedn, kam* rnokuam 'wooden 


gong^ dom (gong), hyoshiyi i wooden clap- 
perit I and ckapp^. 

Method of Pre^entatim 

Yakyuku. This is presented by ^hit^ 
tleading actor), u^ki (supportiag actor)* 
tmrr (companion; and jiutai (chorus)* 
Sometimes* Aayosftifcfflfo (orchestra) joined. 
The tiuiin passage alone may be presented 
over a short period of time by a solo per¬ 
former tdo^uij^in) or two or three perform^ 
ers irmyin)* Hita^hirabe is a combina¬ 
tion of wfai and toi/co or t^uzumL 

iflokyoku. There is no fixed lioiit for the 
number of players or koto instruinenta. 
The songs are sung by the performeir as he 
playd the koto. Recently, the songs are 
sometimes sung separately. 

In the Ikuta school, the principal and as¬ 
sistant performers play different parts when 
mure than two kofo are usedr This school 
playi different tunes on the koto and aA<i- 
misFN, but the same tune is played on the 
two instrumeiits in the Y'amada School 

Jiuta. This la uaually presented by a 
moId performer who sings while he playa. 
Sometimes* it is presented in a duet, and 
koto is also used as accompimiEneDt. 

Nagauta- NormaUy the Tiupoiifa is 
presented by and haijoshi, but 

soTnetlmes the Au^ei^Ai is omitted- 

Gidayu and Biwa* Theae are usually 
presented by a ^lolo performer who chanta 
white playing the shamhrn. 

Kouta, ula^awa. One peraon aioga and 
the other plays the a/iaiiil£cn In koi/^o and 
uteznu^. Sometimefl an assiaiant s^hami- 
SC71 player joins. 

Pitch 

The pitch of the yayokr forms the bu^lc 
pitch of Japanese music. In the olden days* 
highly technical terms Aan^AiH, 

pcAtAo* Ayn/o* and s6jo were used to desig¬ 
nate the different pitches. 

After the development of the ^homhen 
in the Edo Era, they were Aubstituted by 
the -iliopler terms i^e. i^ppon* rtiAoa* aanfeoH,^ 
etc. 

In the case of tthlhon, the open pitch of 
the first string t thickest s of the 
correapcmdfl to the in C major (ml* 
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tior>. The pitch I'ttes up by hAlf a pitch 
with eitch ften, 

Sankyoku 

History, h'atifci/oJlif refers to a joint 
IJorfoiTnaitee pf the shnnthen sjid ^fca- 

A'u/ra^-Ai 0f in 

the Edp Period K The term le idso u»ed at 
present to denignatc the three fomui of 
muftic these muHicAt Jnstniineptar 

A lonjf time agOp a form rf £rfi#a^w called 
trHdtAji~g^iku Wfts spread hy fu^itivefi of 
the He ike chui around Zendoji Temple m 
Konioie, KyudhiL In the late Muromachi 
Period, a monk ealled Ktnjun combined the 
koto music of the zend^ji-gakH and Chinese 
music and formed the Tsukushi School of 
krtfr> music. 

Yatduhafibi Ken^y5 studied the Tsukuahi 
School of kotf> music from Hoenit a diiicfple 
of Kenjun^ composed new aeta of koto 
music and formed the Yatsuhaahi School of 
Aofo mu»ic. Regarded jw the father af 
popular koro muaic, YatiiuhaHhl died in 
16S5, the year Bach and Handel were bom^ 

The s/lianit^cn wai^ imported from China 
in the late Muroioachi Period and used as 
an accompaniment to the kouta. in the 
Edo Em a highly technical form of music 
called ItHntiafa was perfected by 

three blind court muaicLana—Ishimura* To- 
maawa and Sawasumi. 

Later, the kttfjui'uta was carried 

on by the Yajiagawa School which started 
in Ryoto and the Nogawa School which 
started in Osaka. 

In the days of Yateiubaahi Kengydp the 
kotG was used only to play »okH7nhita and 
daw moao (ro/c»t dern, AaeJlfi dan, etc k The 
practice of playing the k^to together witb^ 
or rather as an accampaulnicnt of 
spread in the days of Ikuta Keugyd, an 
indirect disciple uf YaUuhashn 

The ehamiaen mtiaic in sudi cases adopted 
the techniques of the kutatitf-a^ 

but the words of the eong^ were more com¬ 
pact than the kumiuta. Such songs wore 
called or koeu'paroufa a# against the 
edoatck Until the late Edo Period, the 
xhamizen played a greater part than koto in 
the IkuLa SchooL 


Yatnadn Kengyo, who appeared In Edo in 
the Anci Era ^ 12lh cemj, was convinced 
that the Ikuta School did not meet the taistc 
and tempernmect of the people of Edi:i He 
Lhereforfr shifted the emphoais from iastni- 
mciital to vocal music, from technique to 
contents and frotn the ^ktunii^rn to He 

also opened up a new realm in compoaitioji 
by taking in the doer poinU of the g5kg&kii 
and joFurt^ made improvements on the In- 
strumente and changed the angular plec¬ 
trums ta oval oiie«. 

Thuis the Vamada Scbocl of kotn tnngic 
was bom in Edo aa oppoised to the Ikuta 
School in Kanooi. 

Originally, the $kahihu€hi was a religious 
musical instrument and played excltmively 
by strolling monka. In the middle of the 
Edo Periodf Kondd S^eUii, started playing 
^kakfihachi with kota mustie and jiulu, hut 
it was only la 1671 that the general public 
woji permitted to play the 

In the early MeUi Era, the soogs for knt<> 
niuflic were transformed from ■uuigit of love 
and the gay light quarters to more educa- 
tJonol oaea suilabk to be presented in pri¬ 
vate homes. The tiinea became gayer under 
influence of Weatem and Cbinc^e music^ and 
a new technique wats developed that made 
uae of the kft hand oJsOk O^ka was the 
center of this movement to iiistil new life 
into A'ofo mu^iCt 

KoU^ played a more Important part than 
in the saflfrgofcpt cirri ce of the 
Meiji Era. This policy was carried over 
up to the preaeat through the KyogE>ku 
School atartod by Sucuhl Ko^n and the new 
Japanese mit^ic of Miyagi Michio^ At 
present the ia regarded m the 

moat wealem and intemntionaJ form of 
Japanqae music. 

Nagauta 

Thi^a waa formerly called Edo nagaaia to- 
distinguish it from the nagaHtn in Komi- 
Later the term nagaula was 
dropped from the vocabulary m western 
Japan, and today, the term nagauta is uaed 
to designate nopunfa. 

The kamigaia nagauta started invading 
the theaters of Edo in the early IStb cen¬ 
tury, hut it was after Fujita Yoshlharu 
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started ida joruri that nagautn picked up 
0 wide following In Edo* 

The early 19th century wasi the heyday 
of the mx^auttu The henfi^am&nf} and m- 
to he presented before amall groups 
appeared in this period. Henk^tmono U a 
serial dance in which the performer changes 
coatuTnc with each new tune. 

in tiome compnflitioiuit the na^jaut^ 
cciznbined with tokhrtttu^ kiyomuto or tom- 
vioto. 

Svich close sjiaoclatioii with the maiiy 
forms of j&ruri broadened the artistic range 
of the fwtifCtutflL 

Since the time of its inception, the mipa- 
utii was doaely related with the Mbnki. At 
timoft ita growth wus prompted by the kd- 
hitkL At other times, its adTjincemeiit was 
inhibited by the knhuki* 

Later, na^auta for solo perfammiices was 
developed to overcome this bottleneck and 
came to be known as impsittn or 

m&ituta to be played within confines of an 
&^mhiki [private room)* 

Kincyn RokusabHro IV. the composer of 
Oirn&mi, U generally believed to be the 
originator of the ozmhiki tmgauio. The 
composed around the same time 
by Kineya Saburosuke IV {later Rokazae- 
mon X> may also be regaixled as an 
ki nagiiutits 

Representative compositions of 
wsfloitfa arc Aziimo Hokkei by Rokusstbura 
IV and frotoe by Bokusaemon X. 

Mngauta based on the words and tunes of 
g*~tkyfiku were composed form the Iasi days 
of the shogunnte to the early Meiji Era, 
TsarMA'a?fJc, composed in 1S5L is among the 
most famniis of the early composltJoiiB of 
this type The Ki^hu Dojojh Funahenk^l 
anil AdneAiftam are typical iiapanfa pat¬ 
terned after the yokyoku^ 

The effects of the new' concepts and 
western music of the Meiji Era was natural¬ 
ly felt in Hflffanfo circles. The flrst signs 
of (inch influence appeared In Gfnroku 
aawi Oditri by Shojird III il87S1. 

The Shinkmkii Umshima by Kaogord V, 
composed for the 'Theory of New Music^' 
by Tflubcjuchi Sh^yo. wm a traU-bln^ing 
conipf>aUion that broke away from the past 
; 4 nd adopted new forms lechnique- 


Significant contribution to the advance- 
ment of modern was maile by the 

Kenseikai, a soeiety organized by Yuakiiumi 
Kosabtiro TV and Kineyn Rokushird III who 
retired from the stage to devote their un¬ 
divided attention to the now movemenL 
Both of them left behind many composi¬ 
tions. The most famous is A'lfritn Dai jin. 

In the Tfllsho Era, Kineya Sakichi IV 
made a new compoaition that gave promi¬ 
nence to skami^m whbh had been hxtherto 
reiegatod to second place in per¬ 

formances. This was eaiied aaniftn shnno 
(f<iku and opened np new helds for the 
finpeii^c;* 

Later, other composers deftly adopted 
Western tunes and techniques into the WO" 
guiitn. Next to the mnkyaku, the fuipnufn 
is considered to be the moat progresaive 
form of Japanese music. 

Gidayubiishi 

This is a form of joruri started by Take- 
moto Gidayu I. who studied the Aariwu- 
bu^hi and merged the finer points of yokgo- 
kuj, heikyoku^ kagahmhi and u variety of 
Japanese music into a new form of /druri. 
He owed his succeas in pan to ChikanLatau 
MonzacmoUp a celebrated playwright of the 
era. 

In 186J, a theater for presenting puppet 
pkys was built in O^aka and is called the 
Takemoto^iu The ShuAne Kog^kiyo, writ¬ 
ten by Chikamatau two years later for the 
pid^yji and presented at the Takeniotoia 
and was n tremondou!^ hit. 

The yidcLtfubnAhi bkissumed forth in the 
fir^it half of the 18th century but started 
declining in the second half. 

The lot of the gidayQbUAhi is closely tied 
in with the rise and fall of the puppet 
jorrtri. However^ tt is possible now' to 
listen to the alone through 

nhonogrnphH and radios* 

In lD5d* a form of giduyu ko^ita called 
fogomotobmhi was developed by Noiawa 
Matsuno^uke of Bunrakuzm 
The Bunrakuzsit the home of the ortho¬ 
dox was divided in 1948 Into 

2 rival groiipe—the traditional Chinami 
Kai and its offshoot, the Sanwa KaL 
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The NiitloivAl CommisaJiifi for Protecticm 
df Cultural Propertlcsi of fcJie Educatidn 
MiDWtry has decid«?d io the meadlime to 
protect and preserve the Bunrakusa as **an 
in tangible cultural aa^et" and eteps have 
been taken to r^ord op tape for poateritj" 
the )6ruri of YamashirO'Toyotake^hojd. 

Biingo Sanryu 

—Xipoinofo^ Shinnmi —^ 

ToJttica^i This is naitied after Toki- 
wazu Mojlninyu I* (1747)* The present 
form of presenting ioHieusu and friVofnot<> 
with two a/ia 7 ;n>ep players and three kata- 
riti <narrators) waa set up in the days of 
moji-dayu I. 

In the Meijl Era, the tokiimtu made 
phenomenal devclopinent both in content 
and form, Tokiwazu was ptoduced around 
this time from like Hofioromo, 

Chika^ushima and Mmujifftiri, kyUget^ like 
Tmrimtt and Like and 

SijmkikQ* 

RLnchO, who became Komoji-dayu Xl* Is 
credited with drawing public attention to 
as a form of i6rur(. 

At present, there are Tnany new and un¬ 
orthodox forma of compositions 

that should be referred to more as com¬ 
positions and performances by 
performers rather than tokiieaz%t music 
itself. 

Kiyofneto 

This was named after Kiyomoto Enju- 
dayu and made a good start os the 

newest form of /orwrf In the Edo Era. 
Enju-dayu 11 started solo performancea of 
and laid the foundation for its 
popularity, 

Enju-dayd IV was a close friend of Mo- 
kuauiit a kiibuki playwright of the Meiji 
Era+ and the kiyomxtt^ was widely adopted 
Into AfokuamJ^e by open* In retunih many 

^ F ujimQtauhushi 

Bungi>bushi 

^ ToAtH-'ocw^iwAi 

Bauta 

It ts not dear when the was start* 

ed. But it waft apparently perfected in the 
early l&th century and attained great popu- 


of Moku ami's works were used for t^ki- 
icroy^ii recitationi* 

Eniu V attempted to moke ki^mnota^s 
recitations graceful and acceptable to high 
society. In 1^14 he organ iaed the Kiyo- 
mote Kai for appreciating ktyomoto music. 

Shinnai 

This YiRM developed from tsumgabrnhi 
which in turn was devdoped from the 
fiijimatmbmht. 

The fiijimuUubiishi was established in 
1745 by Sfltsuma Fujimatau. The tsuruga^ 
b 7 ishi was nained after Tsuruga Wakasa' 
no-jd, a disciple of Satsuma Fujimatsu* 
At first Tsuruga worked for the kabuki but 
later seveMd his conniictlon with the stage 
and conceitratcd on performances in pri¬ 
vate rooms. 

The ifAinffaihusAt was named after Tsu- 
ruga Shlnnol 11, a blind disciple of Tsuruga 
Wakasa-n&-jo who was edebrated for his 
beautiful voice. 

Fujjmatsu Rochd Instilled new life into 
the sAmnathu^AT and left behind many com¬ 
positions. Rochu borrowed tunes from the 
itchubushi and gave a new dignity to the 
aAianui- 

The i^hinnaibmhi was formerly limited 
to the Edo area but was later spread 
throughout the whole countr^^ and also to 
the upper classes. 

tn the Shown Era, many new sAmnai 
compositions^ which upheld old tradition* at 
the some tlmcp were developed by Okamoto 
Bnnya. 

Fujine Aiichio, an authority long time 
for on the become an active leader 

of the Shiimai Kai after the end of World 
War n and Kponaored sAianai concerts that 
combined music with explanatory lectures. 
He was given an Education MinisteFa 
award in 1953* 

rsarnpabiwAI > 5AiMnat AusAi 

-> ^Cij/oaio^oAifsAf 

larky in the last days of the shoguaote. 
Many groups of performem sprung up 
aruuncl thU timo- One of themp caled the 
started an oFiglniiJ form oE Aaufa 
that wss eventually' hamed iifuiOK?a after 
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the group of performers who started iL 

The haid 0 . is now it sort of Juterniediary 
existence between the and Edo 

developed in the early Meiji Era^ and 
Is fading out of the limelight. Its situation 
may be likened to the tcrmfnfofo wbkh is 
being squeezed out by the t^kin^azu and 
kiuonioto, 

Utftzaim 

The became Independent from 

hanta in 1BS7. By 1S61, the original group 
of proponentfi split up in two. The rivalry 
fill 11 eointinuea today. 

Shihakin 1 succeeded in having the uta^ 
presented on stages. Shihakin IV, the 
present leader of the iitazo^wa, adopted the 
techniques of koto and other forms of Japa¬ 
nese itiusic and also dev^eloped many 

dances by the cooperation with clas“ 
sical dancers. 

The Tora School of uiosoita performers 
who bolted from the Sbibakln School is 
more eonsen-ative and noted for its elegant 
style. The preaenl leader of this sohool is 
striving to make the nfasiisffl simple, clear 
and understandable to the mas^aea. 

Kmda 

This Is already exTated in the Helsn and 
Kluromacb] eras. But the as It Is 

known today refers to the Edo kouta which 
developed In Edo In the last days of the 
ahogonate as songs for Mhamieen^ 

Like the w/arou7«, kouta waa developed 
from the haui^. However, tl Is mare spicy 
and modem than the u^a^nicii^ and its tempo 
Is faster. 

tn its early stages, the konfa consisted 
mostly of popular tunes imported from 
West Japan snd tunes adapted from the 
and 

By the middle of the Meiji Era, the 
koHto became clearly distinguish^ from 
the hauia and and the tunes and 

recitations were marc closely associated 
with each other. 

In the Taiflhb Era, dialogues were some¬ 
times inserted in kontu, and tauea were 
adopted from other forms of Japanese 
music to add variety and depth to the 


Kouio was formerly a pastime of JL*igo- 
wiofo performers Jind therefore there was 
no fcnioto or head-school. The first ie^vioto 
come into existence in the Taisbd Era, and 
later more than ten started to vie with one 
another. 

jiTo^i^a enjoys tremendous popularity to¬ 
day because Its tunes are short and easy 
to learn and Its contents up to date. The 
radio played a big part in popularizing the 
koHia^ 

Western music 

Records show that old western musical 
instruinents Like the fLutCj viola and harp 
w^ere played by Japanese Christians as far 
back aa the Azuchi-Momoyama Period. Sim¬ 
ple forms of the organ were also installed 
In the ChristiBn churches of th^>3e days. 

When Christianity was banned in the 
Edo Era, these muMiail instruments also 
disappeared. The only exception was the 
compound of Dutch traders in Nagas^^ 
The Spanish clariupt charcTitem was also 
popular in Nagasaki In those days. 

Western musical instruments were intro¬ 
duced into Japan after the Meill Restora¬ 
tion. A band formed by young warriors 
of south Kyushu under the direction of a 
British Tnilltary bond conductor used flutes, 
clarionets^ trumpets^ horns, trombone, bass 
and drums. 

Two yeara later^ the first pavy and army 
bandit were organ izied, and in 1874. the 
Imperial Houseliold Band started playing 
western musk at the Emperor's paKlos, 

At first It was a brass bandi but string- 
jnstrutTLents like the violin, ceIlo» viola and 
contrabass were added in ISSO, and the 
first orchestra thus came into being in 
Japan. 

Piano was Introduced in 187^ by nn 
American pianist who was invited by the 
Education Ministry to teach in Japan. 

Aruund this time, Matsunaga Teijiro of 
Utsunumiya isucceeded in making the first 
violin in Japan. Suzuki Masakichl. who 
started making violin in Nagoyn In 1887 
expanded his small workshop into the 
wurld'a largest violin faclort^ in the Taish* 
Era and started exporting his products. 
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In Hamarnatnu, Yamnlia Torakusa sUrted 
mfikinf ths otgans. His plant later grew 
into the Nippon Gakki Co., a world fanious 
maker of organs and piano. 

Today there are quite a number of tac- 
toriea that turn out high ffrade violiiiBe 
organs and piano. The Nihon Genifoltki 
Eaisha of Tokyo is known ots a producer of 
at ring- instruments. 

By the 1940"ft, Japan was able to produce 
enough western musical inatruments to 
meet her own needs. 

The leading pioneers of weatem music 
in Japan were Nakamuf^ Snkeyasu* a 
military band conductor ^ Oku K^i^ tfe 
Masayukl. and Tanji Noriteu^^ who were 
all members of the Imperial Household 
Band? Ixawa Shfljip first president of 
the Tokyo Music Academy j Koyama Soku- 
nosuke; Susuki Yonejird, president of the 
Toyd Music Academy; Yamada Cennichlro* 
president of the Japan Music Academy; 
Koda Kobuko, professor of the Tokyo 
Music Academy; and Taki Rnntar^p com¬ 
poser* 

Among those who played a part in 
spreading knowledge on Western music 
there were Komatsu Kosuke^ Ishikura Ko- 
sabur^y Yamamoto Masae, Tsnabe Hiaao^ 
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Uulilyama Miteuru, Horiuchl Keiw, and 
Otaguro Motoo» 

During the 19S0-M, Japan prtsduced 
many worid famcua Biiisiclaiia and eoni- 
posere. Among them there were Miura 
Tamaki and PujlwBra Yoshle of the operas 
Yamada KSsaka, and Konoe Hidemaro, 
conductors s and Nobutoki ItiyMhi, com¬ 
poser- 

The biggest feature of Western music 
circled in tho postwar era is the iarge num¬ 
ber of famous foreign musiciaiiB who have 
come to play for Japanese audience. All 
of them were wekomed enthiisiastlcally and 
left behind Ustlng IinpreaslooB. At the 
same time, an increasing number of Japa- 
neae musieians are going ahrood for studies. 
' and performances. These musicians are 
expected to play a big part tn making up 
for the some 10 years lost before, during 
and immediately ^ter the World War 11- 

The foremost opera groups in Japan are 
the Fujiwara Opera Troupe which just 
celebrated its 20th anniTeraary; the Garlitt 
Opera Society: the Nagato MiJio Opera 
Troupe, and Kiki-Kal. 

The leading orchestras are the NHK 
Orchestra, the Tokyo Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra, the Konoe Orchestra, and the Tokyo 
Symphony Orchestra- 
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XXVI ANTIQUITIES AND 
CURIOSITIES 


Old Money 


Old coins 

Anci«nt Japan had no currenny' In the 
Btriet of the word. Riee-plantp, rice 

cloth were circtilated in place of cur¬ 
rency until the eountr/a intercourae with 
the Ghioeae Cfontloent became dose during 
the rei^ of the Emperor Temmu (£72—636 
A.B.), when copper coiaa hefiran to circulate 
—the ftrsi currency In Japan. 

Early In 694 A.D., Japan's first mint was 
establiehed. Thia was followed in ?0S by 
the mintage of 2 kinds of currency—copper 
and silver coins. They are the first Japa¬ 
nese currency on record—'and the first Japa¬ 
nese cuTTeucy of which samples are stiU 
preserved. A recoinage was effected be¬ 
tween 708 and 953 A.D. 

But they did not circulate easily. The 
Govemment bad to make various efforts to 
encourage their circulation. One effort was 
to decorate persona who had stored a pre- 
i^ribed amount of coins. Despite Govern¬ 
ment encouragement, however, circulatioi! 
continued narrow* being limited chiefly 
within the Kinki District, Elsewhere in the 
country merchandUe still was used in place 
of currency. Only abtput the 11th century 
did a wide circulation of currency begin. 

But in no time a ehoiiage occurred in 
ihe volume of currency in drculation, be¬ 


cause what with a decrease in the nation's 
mineral production and laxity in the state 
administrative machineiy^ mintage by the 
Governmont ceased. 

With the opening, about this time, of 
SinD-Japanese trade, coins of the Sung 
djmasty were Iruported heavily into Japan 
luid circulated with indigenous coitift. Chl^ 
neso colna circulated widely in the Muro- 
machJ Period {1373-157S) and made in¬ 
roads into the Japanese currency economy. 
Farm products payable in land rents and 
tax came to be expressed in currency. 

Through the middle ages, there was no 
mintage by the Court or the Bakufu (war¬ 
rior central government)--except the mint* 
ag^e of one kind of copper coixi in 1S85 dur¬ 
ing the reign of the Emperor Godaigo. 

This shortage of offfcoial coins encouraged 
heavy private minting. Private colas were 
bad. So were many of the imported coins* 
The result was a wide circulation of Md 
coins—’and a wideapreod tendency among 
the public to pick and choose coins. The 
Muromaehi Sakufu issued frequent decrees 
setting conversion mtes for good and bad 
coim 

Chinese corns imported into Japan were 
of a wide variety. Chief among th«n were 
the Tenfcon and Katm coins—both issued 
during the Sung dynasty^—Imported in the 
Helao Period (794^1192 A.D.) and the 
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Kamakura Era (1192-1SS7). respectively, 

Down in the Muromadai Age (1S7&- 
1573), coins of the Ming dynaaly—aot&bty 
the Kobu^ Eirah^ and S^tokti coin*—were 
imported la the largest quantities. The 
Eiraka coinJH U particubr, wore reputedly 
the best coin during the Muromachi period 
fold the age of civil ware and enjoyed im- 
mense public coiLfldeiice; 

From aboui: the end of the middlE ages 
until the beginning of the modern age 
a573-lG€0>, coffijnerce and industry made 
rapid strides In Japan. So did gold and 
silver mming. The 2 metals came into n&e 
iind eventually circulnted widely as a 
currency. 

Gold and ailver in oireulation bore 
wc* or certificatea of valuntioa—a quantity 
of gold or ailver being evaluated, according 
to quality, as worth for such and such a 
quantity of such and such good^- Aiicame 
was also called han (abo pronounced hoii). 
From ban derived S-ban i literally large 
coin) and (amaU coin), which will 

be referred to In a later paragraph. 

When HideyCffihi the cunqueror (the Na¬ 
poleon of Japan) unified the nation In the 
Anu ahi-Momoyama Period (1ST3-1600)— 
which coincided with the beginnitig of the 
modem age—the firjjt administrative step 
he took was a reform of the currency 
ayatewL 

But it waa m the Edo Era (1502-1867) 
that the Japanese currency ay stem was 
brmly extabliahed. In 1601 Tokugawa lye- 
ya^Up. the founder of the Tokugawn Shogun- 
ate (1602—1B67), took an epochal atep in 
the hiatqri' of the Japanese ccirrency sys* 
tem—he ordered the mintage of 3 denomina’^ 
tions of gold coins and 2 denomijiatlDna of 
stiver colns^ Gold and ailver went into 
circulation as legal currency for the first 
time. 

The nation'a eurrenuy went 

through changes with domestic economic 
expanslen and tuider the Indutmce of trade* 
Aa a result, the denominations of gold and 
silver coins were increased in variety tot 
gold— 2 2 blit 1 ^hu, 6 rye; ailver—5 

moflJiMC, 2 »hUy I Mhu, 1 bw; among others. 


The units of gold curreucy were rgd, bu 
and sAw—1 bu equaling oncKiuarter ryo, 

1 shu equaling one-quarter bw. A 
coin was called a (small co!ii)f a 

lO-ryd coin an d-bmn (large coin)* The 
unit of ailver currency was a unit 

of weight. One-tenth of a of silver 

wa.*; 1 bu In denomination- 

Gold and silver coins minted in the Kei- 
ch5 Era (1596^1616), Shbtoku Era (1709- 
11} and Kydhn Era (1716-35) were good. 
Those minted in other eras were bad. 
Mintage of bad coIm of gold and silver 
began In the Genroku Era (1683-1704 > to 
relieve the unpoverished finances of the 
Shogunate Government 

Mintage of coins of copper* iron and 
brass w^aa resumed by the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, which, in 1607-8* prohihited the 
circulation of the Imported Eiroku caine. 
This marked the complete independence of 
Japanese currency from foreign! coins. 

Among the cheaper coins (non^gold and 
noii-flllver} minted by the Tokugawa Sho- 
ganate, the Kan^ fsOAdp or '"the common 
coin of the Kanel Era" (issued In 1666> 
was minted in the biggest volume and was 
the representative coin in the Edo Period. 

A local coin minted by th Tokugaw^a 
Shognnate was the liakadai^ tsnbd or the 
common iWin of Fiakodat^ (issued in 1857)^ 
for circulation in Hakodate. 

Coinage was, in principICp a complete 
monopoly of the Tokugaiva Government 
but certain daimyd (feudal clan lords) 
were permitted to issue coins for cireulation 
art their respective dans. Among such 
coins were the Sendai and Rj/uk^^ 

f&uhd —issued by the feudal lords of Sen¬ 
dai and Ryukyu for local circulation 

Paper money 

Paper money first went into circulation 
among merebants in the early years of the 
modem age. The most important paper 
money was clan notes Issued by feudal lords 
for circulation in their respective domains. 
The first clan note is said to have been 
ioBued by the lord of Echisen (the present 
Fukui Prefecture) for the relief of im¬ 
poverished local economy. 
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After the Getiroku Era C1688-17M). local 
lltiMLcial df^tre^iA ealled forth a shoal of 
clan lords iaakiiriFr paper money with the 
permi anion of the Shoffunate, In 1T07 the 
cantral Government banned the iAAuance of 
clan paper money but lifted the ban In 
17S0. A^ain dan paper money continued 
to be laatied thick and fast. 

A total of lp694 denominations of clan 
paper money were iaaued by 244 dana, 14 
ma^trates;" offices and nine local retainers 
of the ShoE^Jn dprin^ the Tokugawa regime, 
according to a Ministir of finance sarvey 
of 1868p the Amt year of the Meiji Era 
nd68-1912t, the dawn of modem Japan, 
Many of the clan notes were over-issued 
and disturbed economy. 

The Shopunate issued tio centmi-govem- 
ment paper money until Ita bat year, 1867* 
when It issued notes m preparntion for the 
openmg of the ports of Kanaga^'a (the 
present Yokohama} and Hybgo {the present 
Kobe) to foreign mtercourse. 

Paper money of Meiji Era 

In 1869 the Government of modern Japan 
established a mint In the next year it 
established a silver standard and started 
minting new coins. In 18T1 the Govern¬ 
ment issued a new currency decree, which 
established the gold standard. This was 
I he beginning of the currency system of 
loday. 

Earlierp tn lS69i the Government issued 
a decree in which it refused to recognize 
i l} clan notes issued without the Shogun^ 
ate's permission and ill dan notes newly 
issued after the Restoration of 1867. The 
decree aUo ordered the surrender of all 
clan notes. In 1871* with ihe abolition of 
the clan ayBtem* the circulation of clan notes 
was suspended In 1879 the exchange of 
clan notea for Govemmerit notes was com¬ 
pleted. 

Let us go back to 1868. In that year, 
fiscal deficits compelled the Govorfiment te 
issue a nonconvertible note and three kinds 
of convertible certificates. They were, 
however, all exchanged for new note$ bsued 
in 1872. In 1873 the new notes became 
the sole paper money. 


In 1871 the Government abandoned the 
silver standard In favor ol a gold, with the 
exception that it minted Y! silver coins for 
use at I he newly opened ports. They were 
called trade silver coins. 

In addition to Government-^issued paper 
money* bank-notes were also m circulation 
In the early years of Meiji, They were 
issued by eight '^exchiuige banks'^ establish¬ 
ed in Tokyo^ Yokohama* KyotOn Oaska Ko¬ 
be, NilgatUp Gtsu and Tsuruga. The 
bank-notes were of four kinds—gold note, 
silver notCj copper note and sliver-nickel 
note. They w^ere very limited in circula¬ 
tion and went out in several year* by 
reason of suspension of circulation or cx- 
ebange for regular currency. The only 
exception was silver-nickel notes, which 
remained in circulation in Yokohama until 
1886. 

In 187S the Government Issued national 
bank convertible noteSp but their circulation 
fell shoH of expectation, being limited to 
Ylp0D8.00f>-odd at the time of maximum 
circulation. In 1876, therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment reduced ita currency reserve in an 
effort at mertased Issuance of national bank 
notes. Howevorp the national bank notes^ 
convertible into Government notea* were, in 
effect, no better than nom^onvertlble notes. 

In 1882 the Government established the 
Bank of Japan and gave it authority to Issue 
convertible notes. It was an effort to unify 
national currency. The Bank of Japan 
Issued Ita first notes iu 1885- Nonconverti¬ 
ble notes in existence at the time were 
Covernmeot uotes totaling Y&D,{H>OpO(yo and 
national bank notes totaling ¥30,000*000— 
aggregating ¥110 million. 

By the Convertible Bank Note Ordinance 
of the previous year (1884^ Japan return¬ 
ed to the silver standard. In 1807 she went 
on gold with the backing of the war rep- 
aratiouB received from China- 

From 1886 onwards Bank of Japan notes 
steadily displaced non-convertitJe notes and 
eventually became the sole paj^er money of 
Japan. They ware then In the seven de- 
nominayons of ¥1, Y6. YlOp Y20, Y60> 
¥100 and ¥200. 

By the Curreticy Law of 1897 gold was 
made the gtandard of Japanese currency. 
Gold coins issued at the time were in the 
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three denominationfl of VS, YIO &nd V3&. 
The sub^idifirj’ coloa were nickeJ coin^ in 
the deBomfuatiofta of YQ.O'S, ¥0.10, ¥0-20 
and YOpSO: and copper coiaa in the de- 
nontinaticmsi of ¥0+005 and ¥0.01. 

Later^ an Ejnergency Currency Law was 
promalg^atedi under which alumluiuin- 
bronze coins in the tw^o denominations of 
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¥0+05 and YO-X0 and yellow^opper coins 
of ¥0.01 were Issued- At the sanie time, 
sniaLl-^hansc bank notes were Issued 
As a result of the postwar indation, coins 
and bank notes of denominations under ¥l 
were abolished Reference to the coins and 
bank notes now in circulation la omitted 
here. 


Seals 


In 702 AD., following the example of the 
T'nng Dynasty of China, Japan adopted a 
system of authenticating oOdeial documents 
by afOxing eeals to tbeim Covernmeot 
agencies and officials on various levels pro¬ 
vided thom&dvea with seals- But the sys¬ 
tem went out after the mId-Helan Era 
I7D4-1192 AD.>- 

With the emergence of the ^en sent of 
Buddhism in the Kamakura Period fll92- 
l^t37 AD +1 p however, Japanese priests who 
went to China brought back and u£ed seals 
made during the Sung Byiiitsty+ Other 
Japanese priests of the aect foQowed suit- 
Later, converts to the sect did the samt 

In those days, aeals were stamped mostly 
□n books to identify their owners or on 
paintings and scrollfi to Identify their au¬ 
thors. Really were they stamped ou docu¬ 
ments. 

Down in the Muromachi Period i;l338— 
1602 A.D.J, a custom dev'sloped among war¬ 
riors close to priests of the Zea sect to put 
seals on doeumejita in substitution of hand- 
written signatures. 

After 1437, seals came into wider and 
wider use among dahit^Q iclan lords) 
In the ChubUp Kanto and Qu distrietSp 
As Oda Nobunaga aniL later* Toyotomt 
Hideyoshi conquered rival lorda, seals came 
into nationwide use. 

Coming down to the Edo iTokugawa) 
Era (1602“1667>, people of the lower classes 
came to use seals in place of handwritten 
signature. In the Mejji Era (1868^1912), 
the Government of modem Japan decreed 
that documents be aiithenticated only by 
atamping them with seab+ 

The history' of seals in Japan, as outlined 
in the foregoing paragraphs, can be divid¬ 


ed into two stages—before and after the 
Kamakura Period { 1192-1337). Seals used 
in prfr-Kamakura eras were mostly square 
Csome were round) and both were mostly 
uEisectioned in their engraved aurffice8+ 
The ink commonly used was red. Some 
people used black ink 

Seals used In post-Eamakura periods 
were mostly of comj^icated shapes and their 
engraved surfaces were mostly two-section- 
ecL Some seal-impressions were combiaa- 
tions of animal hgures and w^ords: some 
were pictures; some were combinationa of 
words and pictures. In some eases, the 
words were expresaiona of the owners^ ideals 
or creeds; in some cases, they w'Ere the 
namc^ of the owners; in other cases they 
constituted Henteoces that ser%'ed as mes¬ 
sages. 

The Ink commonly used was vermilion, 
but black yriloWi blue imd purple Inks were 
used also- Documenta differed in contenLs 
according U> the color of the Ink of the seal^ 
impression put on them. 

In post-Kamakura periods* some dan 
lords used several different seals for several 
different purposes. Some used a single 
fteal. which was handed down to later gen¬ 
era tians^—ifl family symbols and marks of 
the dignity of autharily of the family heads. 
Some brda used severaJ different seals in 
one generation, discarditig them one after 
another^ 

In pre-Kamakura peritxlfl, it was the 
cnatom to fill a document with seal impres¬ 
sions. Later, the custom ehanged to put¬ 
ting them only in oeveral places on a docu¬ 
ment 

In pest-KamakurB eras, seals were used in 
place of hand written signatures to identify 
their authors and also to authenticate the 
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documents. The of putting a seal oo 
a document varied from user to user. 

Also in post-KamakurR periodBj Rume dun 
lords uRed imposing seals to show off their 
authority. The seal uaed by otie of them 
waa the figure Of eroudbiDj^ tiger* Another 
used a aeai which depicted a dragon SDaring 
to the &ky. They were impoalDg ones, even 
in alone. 

Many ancient seal-imp reanlong stamped 
op docromentfi are still preserved, but only 
a few seals themselves- The oldest seal— 
about 1 * 000 ' years old—and another^—about 
800 years old—are preserved at the Grand 
Shrine of Ise. A few less old ones are 
presen ed at other shrines. 

The Ueaugi family of Niigata Pref*— 
descendants of Uesugi Kenahin (feudal lord 
in IGth cen, ]—preserve eeveral seals used 
by the State more than 300 years ago. 


Seals were—and are—carefully preserved 
diiting and after uae as treasures of the 
owning families or shrines. 

There are ancient books and Buddhist 
$criptureg bearing Heals as marks of owner¬ 
ship. The T&daijt, Saidaiji and Vaknshjji 
temples boast 1,000 or 1,100 year-old sutras 
bearing as old seals of the names cf the 
temples. The Horyuji Temple owns a 
scripture,. 800 years olds stamped with an 
equally old seal. There are numeruus bookR 
bearing seals more than 300 years old. 

Generally speaking, seals used In pcst- 
Kamakura eras were developed in Chinia 
during the Song and Yuan diTiasties and 
introduced into Japan, where they ivere 
improved on. Seals used by dan lords in 
the age of civil wans—improvementa on 
Chiacse originals—were imposing ones. 


Kao 


Xoo, also known as sk^han^ was caUed 
or hnngnia in the Middle Ages. 

Documents put out by the government of¬ 
fices bore the signature of the family names 
of the responsible offrciaL 

Such signatures were flrat written in kui- 
vho or the standard square style of hand¬ 
writing^ but hater the adsAo or script style 
was also used* Eventually the aosAo sig¬ 
natures came to bear a certain form and 
were known aa tomjft*. The highly stylized 
form of s&wij/n is known as and came to 
be used in the middle of the Reian Period, 
ilM-im A.E0 

Since the Kamakura Petiod* the Zen Bud¬ 
dhist prieatR began using a sort of symbolic 
kco that had nothing to do with their family 
ELUmeR. The practice waa eventuaily picked 
up by the general public^ and some ejctrem^ 
ists went so far as to use pictures for kaS, 

The form of kao differed sharply accord¬ 
ing to period^ and the taates of the Indlvi- 
dual- In this way^ the social status of the 
writer of a km and the period he lived in 
can be guessed even though no data is avail¬ 
able on his life. 

At the flame time, the kao of members of 
the same family or don had coiYunon points 


of resemblaiTLce. This because the 

family names URuolly conBisted of tw^o 
churacters, and at least one of Ihein was 
shared in common by all memberM of the 
clan. There was a similar resemblance be- 
tw^een the km of a master and his fojlow'en 

Normally, an individuuJ was expected to 
use the anme frno for a Lifetime. But some 
changed their kao severat tlmeB* and a few 
as many as n dozen times- This trend was 
most conspicuous after the shape of the 
km was Rtyiissed to the extent it had noth¬ 
ing or very little to do with the family 
name. Some individuals used aeveral forms 
of km at the same time* 

Prttnarilyp the kao w^as supposed to have 
been written by hand. But sinee the latter 
part of the Kumahura Period, people began 
to carve their kao on seals and atemp them 
with ink pads. 

This ne^v method was presumably invent¬ 
ed to speed up process when the need aroee 
to wrlt^ many kao at one time and spread 
widely in the Muromachi Foriodp 

The ka6 seals w^re divided into two kinds 
—the oneB that were merely stamped and 
the ones that were smothered over with 
India Ink after being stamped. 
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Like the seat, kao was aometiTiies pasatd 
dcrwn from father to son. Other* made 
their fnaJio by merging their kaii formajwith 
their faniilr names, In short, the kao and 
in9ho lost much of their distipction in the 
latter part of the Muromachl Period. 

The method of expreasin* Imd on paper 
also came to resemble the proccsa used for 
the aeaL 

The kad usually supposed to have 
been written with brush and India Ivik* In 
the la.Ht part of the Murptnachi Period, there 
were many irtstances where W-oixi was used 
in place of India iids- At other timea, blood 
was smeared over a kao oriplaahy written 
with India ioli- This method was used to 
convey 3iron« determination of the sender 
to the receiver. 

The earlieirt blood'Wrltten kad appeared 
around the lime of the Kemmu Restoration 
(HAM) and increased sharply during: the 
civil war ora in the lust part of the Muro- 
machl Period. 

Kaij was originally used in place of aigna- 
lures, but later it became a practice to kt 
somebody else write the family name and 
then write the km personally or write both 
by oneself. Such a form Indicated deep 
respect of the aender to the receiver* and 

Family 


Introduction 

Each Japanese ffliBlly boasts a crest bond- 
ed down from generation to generation* 
It commands sacred importance as a symbol 
of the famiiy^s standing and dignity. 

Family crests are of an extremely wide 
variety. They are Imprinted on incomijar- 
ably more items of clothing in Japan than 
in the Occident. They have long attracted 
the attention of Westerners and stimulsted 
studies by than, 

Eogelberto Knemperero, n Dutchman^ re¬ 
fers to the subject in his book HiMori /w- 
peril loponiei. There also puhiiahed works 
on the sabjoet by other Occidentals, includ¬ 
ing H* Mr C. Clatchie^ Hugo Gerard StorhJ 
and Von Lange, 


when such courtesy was uncalled for* only 
the Jtad was used to indicate the identity of 
the sender* 

Kakmht Shlgnatures and fcoo were used 
by the educated people who could read and 
write, and the illitomtefi, hnd to devise 
means of their own to identify themselves. 

Ono of the oldest methods used was the 
kakujthk There were two types of kakmki 
—^ne which consialed of the outline of the 
indfSE finger and the stamp of its knucldo 
and another that consisted of the stamp of 
the knuckle alone. 

This method wad introduced into Japan 
from China but it is believed to have gone 
out of general practice in the Kamakura 
Period. 

Eyakw and others. Ruakuo is the aca* 
demic tenned used to signify simple s^^mbols 
used m a substitute for tad. 

The bnishholders were sometimes used as 
Stamps and at other ttmcs, fingertips and 
nails were dipped in ink and used as sub¬ 
stitutes. 

These i^aried devises were eventually re¬ 
placed by the seals as culture advanced in 
the Edo Period. 

Crests 

Until about the 11th century, family 
crests were used for ornamentsj purposes 
Iti Japan. Coming down to the I2th and 
13th centuries* courtiers and warriojns grew 
Increasingly in a sense of rivalry amoPg 
them and betook themselves to marking 
their dothing, conveyances^ flags and tents 
with their respective crests for identiflea- 
tjom Such was the beginning of the use of 
crests for family Identification* 

Intended for identification purposed, 
family crests bad to be simple in design* 
Therefore, with the passage of time* they 
became more and more simplified in design 
and (UfisiiaiiAr to one anotheTp 

Also with time they came to be u^ed not 
merely for identification but as family em¬ 
blems and as symboLa of family titles and 
pedigrees* The mduentiol and the powoi^ 
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ful loqked Ob their family crestn as symb£>la 
of their honora. 

in the age of civii wara^n n general anme- 
timaa conferreii a crest m a warrior under 
biro aa a reward for bravery. It aoiaetiinefl 
happened in this age that a warrinr's cloth¬ 
ing beafibg hia family crest was captured 
by hla enemy on the battlefield aod used by 
the latter. 

In fl later age, a decree was Issued to 
control family creaUn Under this decree^ 
the conferment of one and the same crest 
to two or more persouB was prohibited. If 
similar crests were to be conferred on dif^ 
ferefit persons^ they had to be different 
enough from one another to be distiagulsh- 
able. Family crest* conferred on the mem- 
berfl of the Imperial Family or on the mem¬ 
bers of the Tokiigawa Family were etrik- 
ipg examples of distinguishable differencea 
between apparently similar crests^ 

Conferments and marriages brought 
crests to a family in addition to its tradi^ 
tlonal one. To avoid confusion, such a fami¬ 
ly usually choose one crest as its regular 
emblem for use on formal occaaions, and 
made the othera auxiliary crests for use on 
occa^sioos when the regular one had best be 
withheld. 

This practice was first observed by dai- 
Tnifo (dan lords) and luAuential families^ 
but it lutei^ spread to atage artists and even 
courtesansr These people used auxiliary 
cresti when appearing in public profession- 
ally, 

A family crest was, iu principle, common 
to all its members, hut female membeTa w^ero 
allowed to use special rests—^more benutiftil 
designs—because they loved benutlful 
deslgns^ Special crests were handed down 
from generation to generation of the female 
membera of a family. HencCf even after 
marriage, a woman was priviieg€d to use 
her mother's crest. 

The history of family crests in Japan is 
complex, as the foregoing brief review 
ahowfl. 

Types of family crest 

There are an estimated 3,000 differeot 
types of family crests^ including SSO or 360 


basic types. They may be dnsaified into 
S categories according to motifs: 

Motifs derived from vegetation. These 
are the oldest in origin and make the maio- 
rity. Nearly 100 dikerent specieH of vege- 
tiitlon have been chosen for motifs. Most 
old families have crests cf vegetation 
motifs. The ebrysanthemum creat of the 
Japanese Imperial Family is an example. 
Many women also have crests of vegetatton 
motifa« 

Motifs derived from animals and birds* 
These come second on the list. Birds are 
predominant. Lucky animaU, insects, 
shells, etc. are alao used. 

Motifs derived from phenomena of the 
universe. The sun, the tooon^ the stars, the 
mountain and water come under this cate¬ 
gory. These motifs were used in very early 
days, originally for oroamentation, under 
the influence of the Chinese view of the 
universe. 

Motifs derived from utensils. These 
range widely in variety, and each has its 
signlScance. They are found in the crests 
of 8hlntd shrines and Buddhist temple: in 
the crests on weapons and horwo-equlpment 
of anciept warriors. Ancient pubUc con¬ 
veyances, furniture, personal ornaments, 
farm Implements, tooISp toys» musical in^ 
struments, stationery, coina, measuriug lu¬ 
st rumeniLi, etc. were also marked with crests 
whose motifs were derived from utensils. 

Motifs derived from buildings. These 
motifs are derived some parts or sections of 
buildings* Such motifs are small in vari¬ 
ety. 

Motifs derived from geometric designa- 
Theee crests were made by taking ipdivi- 
dual units of the geometric designs which 
were popular before taipily crests ivere 
established. 

Motifs derived from Chinese ideographs. 
From time Immemorial Chiueae Ideograpb^i 
have been held in high respect* Being 
hieroglyphic, they are suitable for use as 
crests. There is a fairly wide variety of 
crests derived from Ideographs. 

Motifs derived from pictures. These are 
used by people in special professions,^ for 
instance fortune-tellers, by way of talis- 
men. 
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family crestd far identifleatlon. Ancient 
Uses for crests temples and dwelUngs of ancient nobility 

Uses for creste are fls varied as cfesta were impripted here and there with c^st* 
themselves. The commonest use today ie —forotnamentation and by w of shovrinj 
imprintioB' oa ceremomal fciMiHWO dotha. pride and self-res^t. Ancient furmturo 

Ancient warriors imprinl^d their nrmnnaH borti fanuly cr€*4a for Identification anu or- 

swo^d^^ imd horBe-equipment with their naitientatioiis 


Philately, 

Stamp-collecticig be jan tofipread In Japan 
about I&IO. In thewe days it was largely 
a hobby of teen-agera. it was not wide- 
itpread among people of all ages and occu¬ 
pations as it is today. 

It was about 1914 that Japaneso counter¬ 
parts of European and American eludenta 
of philately appeared on the s.cene, socie¬ 
ties of students were formed and their 
organ journals started. 

Postwar Japan has seen a phenomenal 
increase in the Japanese stamp collector 
population. The Govertuuent has iasued 
new stamps in Lnereasing Tarieties as an 
additional source of revenue. This has 
aroused increasing public Interest in phi¬ 
lately- But the Govemment has incum^ 
criticism at home and abroad for issuing 
too many new varieties. 

Japanese postage-stamps issued in the 
early postwar years received a low valu¬ 
ation on foreign markets because they were 
printed with war-damageii and inade^ 
quately repalrod ntachines and in poor 
quality ink and starched with bad quality 
gum. For another reaaon, Japan was 
under Allied military occupation and was 
denied the freedom of choice of design*. 

In the last 2 or S yeamt howeverp new 
print Lug machines have been put in* mate¬ 
rials improved in quality and over-issuance 
checkeil. Foreign lovern of Japanese 
stampii have Increased In number. 

At home, philatelists' i^ocietiea have been 
formed here and there. Societies In each 
province have grouped themadves into a 
league. The leagues ate topped by ti cen¬ 
tral organization, the All Japan FhilateHc 
Union» formed through the good ulficea of 
the Mizustiy of Piiatal Services. 


Philatelist 

There is also the Institute of Philately 
Japan, a private body of iH:ieiitific students 
of atampa, with iU headquarters in Tokyo 
and a branch in Kdbe. ft publlshca the 
results of its studies, sponsoi^ lectures. 
Issues periodicals and booksi keeps contacU 
With similar organs abroad, acts a* con¬ 
noisseur and answers questions from the 
public, 

Japan does not yet boast large number* 
of advanced collectors* Many of the Japa¬ 
nese collttJtora are high school etndents and 
junior high fechool boy* and girls. Hence 
Japanese publications on philately and phi¬ 
latelic exhibition* are a eomedown from 
those in the West* but their progress has 
not been slow. 

To issue a new stamp? the Government 
first draws up a program for the nest year 
and Kubmit* it to a commission created 
within the Ministry of Festal Servicist- 
The commission is headed by the Vice 
Minister erf Postal Services a* chairman, 
and its membership con* lata of the General 
Postmaster, several subordinate official* 
and one private expert each from the fields 
of philately> printing, photography and arh 

The commission dshcuoaes and makes its 
decision on the new-atamp Issuance program 
and the design submiUed. The design, 
upon approval by tbe commission, J* drawn 
by a designer and then engraved. A proof 
of the engraved design Is exfimined by the 
commission and, if necessary, revised* re- 
examipedp approved and sent to the Govern¬ 
ment Printing Agency for printing. 

The commission’s present membership 
include* Mitsui Takaharu* philatelist; 
Okada Koyd^ photographic artist; Wada 
Sanzoi. painter; and iahikawa Ryoichit tech¬ 
nical expert of the Govcmnient Printing 
Agency, 
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In 1932 the Ministry af Postal Services 
aliened, within the the Japan 

SUmp Associntiont a channel for 
quick djatribution to collector of old and 
newly issued stamps not quickly o3>tainaWc 
from post-oftees. It had Mitsui Takaharu 
president and Postal Services Ministry 
odkials connected with stamps as directors. 
It distributed new stamps and iasued n 
monthly journal. 

It wna dissolved several yearis after the 
end of the war. The w'ork of selling newly 
issued tamps quickly has been taken over 
by a new organ* the Philateiic Agency* 
created within the Tokyo Central Post 
Office, for the convenience of philatelLsU, 

Famous stamp collectionfl in Japan are 
not well-knowm abroad^ There are Japa¬ 
nese collectors of excellent native stamps. 
There are Japan^e who boast valuable 
colleetionB of foreign st&tops. Japan has 
individual philatelic experts and coimois- 
SfiurA known abroad whose etudies on the 
subject are in no way inferior to those of 
their foreign counterparts. The trouble is 
that the language barrier has prevented the 
publication abroad of the results of their 
studies. 

Among well-known Japane.^o philatelists 
and connoisseurs are Kojimn Yuno.^ukep 
specialist in Indigenous stamps; Mitaui 
Takaharu^ specialist in European stamps; 
and Ichida Soichi, speclaLlsL in stumps of 
the Grown colonies. AU have mnny friends 
abroad. 

There are no big dealers in stamps In 
Japan as in foreign countries. For one rea¬ 
son, philately in Japan is of recent origin. 
For another, there are few advanced Japa¬ 
nese collectors. Besides^ the busin^^ is too 
smaLl to be done with big capital Hence 
there are no stamp auctions held as in the 
West Kor baa an intetnational exhibition 
held as yet. But the time does not seem 
very far off when Japan will be the boat 
to an international exhibition or conven¬ 
tion. 

Japan's present international positiceip 
combined with exchange and trade controls, 
prevents export and import of large quan¬ 
tities of stamps, much to the detriment of 


the progress of phiUbeJy in this country.. 
Besides, the dlsadvantageoiiis exchange rote 
stands in the way of an abundant dlatrl- 
bution of stamps and philatdlc data among 
Japanese collectors. 

In Japan, by far the greatest majority 
of stamp-collectors are teen-age atudents. 
Few adult collectors can answer the ques¬ 
tions of teen-age cpllcctors or give them 
guidance. Hence the latter often experi¬ 
ence uncertainties as to what to do to make 
progress. 

The All Japan Philatelic Union and the* 
InaUtute of Pbilatdy Japan seek to be a 
guide to teen-age collectors and to tnm out 
leaders of philatdists. 

For 5 years now« an Annual exhibition of 
collections has been held In Tokyo every 
April under the sponsorship of the 2 organi¬ 
zations just menlioncdH These exhibitions 
are not like the large-scale fairs In thfr 
West Collections b^' adults and teen-agora 
alike are displayed at these exhibitions. 
Tho object of the shou^ is not to single out 
high-vMuCp rare collections for aw'ards. 
The object is to demonstrate the depths of 
studies by the entrants and how well they 
have arranged their collections. 

Entries are examined by a jury and those 
accepted are displayed with jury comments 
on their meritp* on how impro%^ements could 
be made* and so on. Displayed entries are- 
graded and distinguished ones are cited 
with awards from the Minister of Postal 
Services, the Mainichi Newspapers, and 
others. 

For one week beginning November 3 
^ Culture Day* a national holidayli the Gov- 
eminent sponsors a special program which 
18 timed to synehroniEc with other private- 
philatelic programs. The Government pro¬ 
gram has been sponsored annually for 
several years. 

During that weekp philatelic experts are 
sent to various parts of the country to give 
lectures, answer the questions of collectors* 
and so forth. Small local exhibitions are 
also held. 

Meanw'hile^ there is increasing interest 
in, and knowledge of, stamps among non- 
pbilateliau.. There ia also increasing phi- 
hitellc news in the press. More and more 
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'home Joumala and amusMant magazines 
ire carry mg pictures of stamps and news 
about tbeitu 

The radio Is making broadcasts on phi- 
lately at regular or irregular interrale. 
One morning each ’week Radio Tokyo broad- 
caatfl on postal services under a regular 
program The same radio station aptmsors 
a regular program on the last Sunday of 
each week, when ciqjerla hroadcaat their 
answera to quest iona received from the 
cnllector public. 


It may be tog mucih to hope that the 
press will devote a fi^ed amount of space 
regularly to philatelyp as is done in the 
West, but Japanese phileteliats are hoping 
that the leading newspapers will give spare 
to stamp news at least cmce a week. 

The stamp distributjng agency for col¬ 
lectors is the FhlUteiic Agency, Tokyo 
Central Post OlSce. The ngeocy for con- 
noLseeurs and students of philately U the 
Institute of Philately Japan, c/o Mitsui 
Takfltmru+ preaideot Tokyo Central Op 
B ox JaiMUL 


Ancient Furniture 


Furniture is dealt with Ln the chapter on 
housing. Here brief references are made 
to Item.s of interest to connoisseur^ of 
curios. 

Polding paper screens. {b^dhtO 
The first folding paper-screen on record b 
one presented by ancient Korea to the 
Japanese Imperial Familyp or so says the 
Nihonshokt fChronology of Ancient Japan). 

It is generally thonghtt however, that 
folding-screens were Introduced from aii- 
eient China. They were generally of 6 
folds, but some consisted of A or 12 folds. 

Painted with pictures or artistically In¬ 
scribed with words or letters^ they served 
aa partitions between roomst, as shields 
from the wind—and as omaments for 
appreciation by connoisseurs. 

One of the famous ancient screens is the 
Torige Teosho Screen whose origin dates 
back to the Xara Period (710-7^3 A. D.). 
Folding-screens are used even today. 
Bamboo blinds, (mdar#) 

Woven of fine atripa of bamboo or reed* 
they have been In use from ancient times 
m sun-shades and as personal shields from 
view. 

Straw cushlotL (iwra/wdu) 

They are ctrculnr cushion made up of 
strfliv of 111 ^:, rice-plant joined together. 
They were iujcd widely in the ilelan Period 
ilOAr-im A. D.?. Today they are uised 
only in a few parts of the country- 
StoolSv chairs. 

Ancient stools generally of two 


kiuds. One kind waft about 2 feet long and 
equipped with atraight legs about 2 feet 
high. The other kind had 2 legs criss¬ 
crossed in the shape of the letter X* which 
wore fastened together with a nail. Some 
stools of both kinds had elbow-rests^ 

Ancient chairs included rosetta-wood 
chairs, used Emperors and court nobles. 
Room furniture. 

Items of interest to connoisseurs are 
mntjivorie^ fstorage boxes built of wood! 
and incense burners of ailver. 

About potteryware^ vases, etCw see the 
chapter on arts and handicraft About 
writing-bnmlies, Indmndnk and Ink-Stones, 
see the chapter on cfthlgraphy. 

Lighting fixtures. 

Laotems (^drd) ore undoubtedly of the 
greatest interest to connoisseurs. They are 
of two kinds: hanging lantema and station¬ 
ary stone iantemg. Hanging lantemH nre 
mostly made of metal (few are made of 
wood) and are huog iP comers or in the 
middle of a room. 

Stationary stone lanterns w^ero originally 
intended for use m lighting shrine and 
temple precLncU <’for "Offering sacred lights 
to the gods or Buddha''). Ljiter. they came 
to be used in gardens of private homes to 
add elegance (^ee the chapter on gardena u 
StiU in use today are andoit (chamber 
pnpcr-luntertiai and (hand-iauterns 

made of paper). Chochm are sometimes 
hung at house-fronts on suminer nights for 
tasteful cffecL 
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Outline 


Japsm be^An to absorb Weattro iMAn^rfi 
And customs JuM aftAr th« Mtiji Keforma^ 
tiofl and becsuna WeBtemiKd At a 

repid pace after the end of World War IL 

Japaneae mores* however, are atiU deeply- 
rooted among the people, and toda^ it may 
be said that Wa^terd and native omtinera 
and customs esiat aide by atde and iflth 
prmctie^AUy equal force In Japan. 

In the realm of religion^ tbe Buddhifit 
hiiftin (spring and autumn equinoxes) and 
bon t Lantern Festival) and the Shinto 
rites for local deitieH and New Year's pil¬ 
grimage to the shrinea are observed to¬ 
gether with Christian celebrations on 
Christmas and Easter. 

Buddhiatp Shinto and Christian rites are 
also evident in marriage ceremonies and 
funeral services. Prompted by a general 
trend toward Westernization, Christian ch* 
semnees are becoming Increasingly popu- 
lafp but Buddhist and Shinto practices are 
still followed overwhelmingly in marriage 
and funeral rites, 

A close study of the Bjtnation will rEveaU 
howevoA that the greater part of the pobllc 
follows Buddhist or Shinto rites not so 
much far the underlying spirit but becauflo 
of the need to follow some kind of estab¬ 
lished procedure for formality^a sake. 

The tendency among the younger genera- 
lion is to lay Increasfngly less stress on 
Buddhist and Shintd formalities^ and non- 
religiotis marriage and funeral rites are In¬ 


creasing at |uat about the same pace as 
Christian ceremonlea. 

Birthday presents and partiesj a recently 
imported observance from the West, are 
being exchanged on quite a wide scale now* 
and glee dubs and dance parties are pick¬ 
ing up big following at schools and offices 
as in the WeeL 

At the same time« traditionally Japanese 
obaeni'aDces—like New Year, the DoUb 
F estival m March S, the Tm&o or Boys" 
Festival on May &, the Tambata Festive 
on July 1 and the Moon Festival on Sept- 
la—are oliserved widely In the cities and 
provinces. 

Some of these obseivances are iradltion- 
ully Japanese. Others were adopted from 
China^ India and Europe. In ahortt they 
tell a graphic story of the multi-faceted na¬ 
ture of Japanese culture, a product of the 
practical and aAsimilative nature of the 
Japanese who activ^dy abi^orbed alien cul¬ 
ture and molded them into forms appropri¬ 
ate to their own paiterns of life* 

One of the basic reazions that made this 
possible was the rdigioija tolemnce of the 
Japanese people. The freedom of religion 
was offki^Iy decreed after the Meiji Re- 
formatlcinp but even before thaL Shintoism, 
Buddhism and Confucianism existed side- 
by^id& There were many aects In each of 
these forma of religion, and a convert of 
one sect or reUglon was free to change his 
faith according to the dictates of hie state 
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of mird. Such a situalJon has never been 
tolerated in either India or Pakietau and 
ppovea that the Japanese ore ii practical 
rac«. 

CLothtng. Western aod tradttioniiUs^ 
Japanese cloth mg are worn Just about 
evenly in Japan. In public lifcj Western 
clothing predominateflH eapecinlly in the ease 
of men who have worn W^tem suits in 
pubUe for the past half a century. 

For the past 25 yeara, suits and dre^iaes 
have also been worn by the women for street 
w^ear in preference to the beautiful but un¬ 
comfortable Annipno, and the trend has be¬ 
come even more conepicuoufi after the end 
of World War IL 

But for weddings, funerala and other 
formal occasions, fci^nono is still the pre- 
domlnent choice of the Japanese womeo^ 
This is partly because the elegant silhouette 
and pattern of Japanese kimono best brings 
out the charm of Japanese women and part¬ 
ly because few^ Japanese women have the 
figure and poise to show olf the ofT-the- 
shoulder Western fommls to advantage. 

While the kimono has giveti way to suits 
and dresses on the streets and public places, 
ft is still wurn much in the homes. Host 
Japans^ men doff their aaits when they 
get home from office and change to Icjosely 
fit kimmn for the remainder of the day- 

For one thing, Hujoho is much more cotn- 
forUbie in matted Japanese homea where 
everyone squats down for meals and re* 
laxntion. With thfs in mind. Japanese inhu 
provide their gucsta with the padded fanfim 
in cold weather and crisply stariched cot¬ 
ton yukati^ rn summer time. 

The peasatfts end laborers w*ear fitunly 
cotton kimono tbnt come in two pieces for 
work wear, but even they are eventually 
turning to Western type over-alls. 

The dual use of Japanese and Western 
clothing causes a needlessly heavy drain on 
the budget of Japanese houBeholds. It can 
be assumed, however, that with the excep¬ 
tion of formal attire for women, Western 
elothing will progress iviy baniRb Japanese 
clothing m Western atyle rooma and furni¬ 
ture are adopted into the Japaniw hou&e- 
hold^. 


The recent remarkable development of 
cbetnicai fiber is spurring on this tendency 
toward Westerniiuitffm, Since Japan must 
import raw wool, woolen textiles have al¬ 
ways been relstix^ely expensive in this coun¬ 
try. Japanese men and w^omen can look 
forward to wearing cheap and durable 
chemical textiles now that the textile manu¬ 
facturers are *et to produce chemical fiber 
of excellent qualit>' on a maas scale, 

A conspicuous trend ui the postwar era 
haa been the Americaniscation of the Weat- 
em t>T>e clothing worn by the Japaneae. 
Follow Lag the example set by the tremen¬ 
dous number of Americana who came to 
Japan, the Japanese started to give more 
thought to comfort than appearance. Thu a 
an increasingly number of men began to 
cast off their suit jackets during summer* 
mad a drive was launched to wear dark 
auila where formerly tuxedos or cutaways 
were called for. 

Fuod. Japane^^e meals are possibly more 
cosmopnlitan than the food served in any 
other single country in the world, Japa¬ 
nese, WeBtem and Chinese food are the 
most common types served, but the food of 
any country that are found to suit the 
Japanese palate are eagerly adopted. 

Japan is a gourmet's paradise, and West¬ 
ern and Chinese foods that compare favor¬ 
ably with those fier\'ed at the best estab- 
Habmeuts in the land of their origin, can 
be had at r^thuranta in any of the Larger 
cities and at the leading hotels. They also 
appear frequently aiongaide Japanese food 
on the tables of more progressive Japanese 
families. 

Japan is blessed with abundant fish and 
vegetables, and the change of the seasons 
is deftly used to advantage ia her cuisine 
Tn olden days, meat (.except fish) was pro¬ 
hibited in traditional Japanese diet because 
of a Buddhist teaching that held that four- 
legged animals were foul and unfit fur hu^ 
raan conaumptioiL 

This ban was eventually lifted as West- 
cm civilization invaded JapUt and today 
meat is treated in many ways In Japanese 
cookery. Among the more famous meat 
dishes ia sukiyakK a delicacy every tourist 
is advised to sample. 
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The Introduction of meat in the Japanesse 
diet prompted the swift development of 
oattle-breedln^. Beef produced near Kobe 
and Mie Prefocturo are considered the 
worlii'a best, and pork is alao as ifood as any 
found in otier parts of the w’orld. 

Traditionally, rice has been the predom¬ 
inant staple food of the Japanese. How- 
ever^ faced with an acute food and rice 
shortage during and imtnedietely after 
World War H, the Japanese were forced 
to partially substitute rice with hreadi 
cicodles and potatoes and learned to like 
them. This tendency became even atrong- 
er as doctors and dieticians began to stress 
health hazards caused by ovei-dependcnce on 
rice. Today * many families eat bread at 
least once a day for breakfast or lunch- 

Plentiful fruit also adds variety to the 
Japanese diet. Because Japan extends over 
a long distance from north to south. It Is 
suitable for growing almcKSt every kind of 
fruit except tropical fruits, 

Japan is ilLu> far advanced in processing 
and improving the quality of fruits, and 
Japanese tangennes, grapeSp apples and 
pears are considered among the best in the 
world. 

Japanese beer compares favorably with 
German beer and brightens up dinner tables 
here along with the uniquely Japanese rice- 
brewed sake. 

Houses. Japan's humid climate gave 
rise to a form of breezy wooden architec¬ 
ture often found on the lalands of South- 
easi Asia. Wooden pillara, mud wails, paper 
doors and titled roofs are not only good for 
ventilation but also ecouomjcai. 

However, Japanese buildings are highly 
indammsbJe and easily perishable, and 
these qualities make them unsuitable for 
public establishments. Hence the adaption 
of ferrixcnerete Weatern architecture for 
offices,, schools hqspitala and other public 
buildings. Since the war's end, feiro-con- 
crete apartment houses have sprung up all 
over the country^ and some of the modem 
familiea are building ferro concrete homes. 

Wooden houses and matted rooms may 
not be suitable for modern, active living, 
but their adaptability is prised highly by 
Japanese fomiiiea. 


In Japanese homes^ a singlE room can be 
used iaLerchangeabUy as a living room, din¬ 
ing room and bedroom by a quick shuffilng 
of tables, cushions and quilta.. And this is 
whut makes the Japanese rooms so valuable 
to the average families here who are 
cramped into amaU space becau23« of the 
bousing shortage and high rents. 

In hke manner, the lights portable paper 
sliding doors can be removed to make one 
room out of two for accommodating many 
people at one time. These advantages of 
the Japanese homes have been carried iatn 
the ferro-concrete apartments and private 
houses, and many of them are Weatem on 
the outside and Japancae inside. 

The postwar era also saw- a big increase 
of WESteriip wooden-doored rooms in the 
Japanese houses aiid the use of chairs In 
living roomst studies and dining rooms. 

Japan's family system has a close bear¬ 
ing ou the openness of the Japanese horaea. 
In olden days, the bead of the family was 
supposed to strictly supervise and mamtain 
order in the household, and the unwaUed 
rootnfl made it fiossible for him to keep a 
elcKJC watch over his herd. The family aya- 
tern requires each member of the family to 
act and live in complete harmony with the 
reat of the members and JapaDese homes 
were built to help achieve this objective. 

With cooperatiDn and harmony the key* 
notes, little consideration is given to tbe 
privacy of the iodividuolp Such a syatem,. 
while fostering fraternity inside each 
household, has tended to hinder the deve¬ 
lop raent of public spirit and Individuallsm 
In the good sense of the term. 

Lately, the trend among well-to-do fami¬ 
lies la to give a room to each member of 
the family, but such an arrangement is stOl 
beyond the economic reach of the general 
public. 

Expanded poptdation and the air raid 
damage combined to cause an acute housing 
shortage in Japan, and many young cauples 
are forced to put off marriage or live sep¬ 
arately even after marriAge because there 
was no suitable place for them to start a 
family of their own. The Japanese houses 
are not suitable for aeveral couples to live 
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while the younger geH^ratiofi de- 
Tnand game privacy ia their lives. 

The houses are cool in summer but hard 
to heat in the winter. The matter floors 
help to keep away cool air from below* but 
the paper sliding doors admit too much 
wind for comfort. The recent trend In 
Japanese homes to uae Eas and electric 
heaters and improvised footwarmers ia a 
partial solution to the beating problem. 

Many of the housing probletuH of Japan 
cannot be fully aclved, however, utdetti the 
stauchkrds of living are raised by a wide 
margin. 

The consistent tendency in Japanese man¬ 
ners and customs has been for Western in¬ 
fluences to crowd out traditi^>nal Japanese 
and OrioutaJ elements. 

Ever since Japan opened its doors to the 
West In the latter part of the Iflth cen- 
turyn the Japanese people interpreted ever)"- 
thing W^estern as synonymous with effi- 
cieuey and rationalism and eagerly adopted 
them whEJiaver they could. 

Thus the tolerance and progresaiva spmt 
that fluecessfully imported and assimilated 
and cultures of the Far East and the WTest 
gave rise at the same time to blind worship 
and Itnitattou of ail things Wastetn. 

Everj^ race* however, has a conservative 
side in its w'ay of living, and the Japanese 
are no e^^ceptliDii. While W^estem influences 
can be expected to increosiTigly permeate 
public life In Japan^ traditionally Japanese 
elemenla will most likely he adhered to in 
private life for nome time to come. 

The Japaneso WTiy of living and culture 
have many valuable points that deserve to 
be preserved, A graphic proof Is the ea¬ 
gerness with which the United States and 
European countries have adopted facets of 
Japanese architecture and clothing since 
the end of World War IL 

The blind worship of Western customs 
and manner? sometime gave rise to humor- 
Oils situatiems. 

For instance, morning coats and striped 
trousers are the virtual prescribed outfit 
for men for wedding^ lunemls and all 
formal uevoaions. It does not matter wheth¬ 
er the event takes place in the morning, 
afterncNoa or ev^ening. It has never occur¬ 


red to the Japanejse that in the West, morn¬ 
ing coats are not exactly the moat formal 
outfit. 

In the Meiji Era rlS68-19l2p, society 
men wore frock coata for top formal oc¬ 
casions and morning coats for secondary 
occasions. Sinc^ the latter part of the 
Meiji Era* this came to be regarded aa an 
e-tt ravagance* and morn lug eoatis became 
the ‘^untform** for formol occasions includ¬ 
ing luncheons and dinners at the Emperor's 
Palace* 

Before World War I, silk hats always 
vrent with the monting coate. but since 
the vnu's end, black* grey, navy blue or 
even brown huts are being worn as sub¬ 
stitutes. One Socialist Cabinet Tnember in 
the postwar era went even further and 
startled his subordinates one day by show¬ 
ing up at bis office in a tnoming frock top¬ 
ped i>lf with a hunting cap* 

The formal Japanese outfit for men is a 
combination of Anon with family crests 
and plealed hakama. This traditional Japa¬ 
nese outfit dating back to the Edo Era 
(17th"19th century! has never been accept¬ 
ed as formal wear on public occoalons even 
when militarism and jiatioiialism held sway 
in the late 1930's and early X&40‘s. As a 
matter of fact* the Navy and Army strictly 
forbade their men to wear ^(toW and ha^ 
kanta on public occasions. 

The cQOVentional and most popular gar¬ 
ments on wedding days are morning coats 
for the brldgeroom and elabotate^ brilliant¬ 
ly-colored i*ijuoiio for the bride^ This aeetn- 
ingly odd combloation symboliMS In a way 
the cosmopolitan phase of Japanese culture. 

The same thing can be said of the diet 
of ihe Japanese people* 

Suppose you aro invited for dinner to 
a typical Japanese homo. The minute 
you settle down on a chair or squat on 
the floor, whichever the case may be> you 
will be served piping hot Japanese tea and 
a piece of JaixanoSe cake. I^en it Is dme 
for dinner* your hofst wHI most likely offer 
you Japsne^ sake^ beer and possibly 
whiakey. 

You win be find the menu conglom¬ 
erating Japanese and Western or Chinese 
food. A tiijicol one would run like this: 
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1. Hons d'wuvr^s—salmon rije 

pickle. 

2. Sou [>—Consomme with vefceUblOp 
bean cui^d, etc, 

S* Fish— &a£himi (or raw fish) or broiled 
fish, Japanese atyle, with soy sauce, grat¬ 
ed radiah or, ginger or horseradish. 

4_ Salad—^Fish and vegetables with sweet¬ 
ened vinegar sauce^ 

5, Meat—Big plate of chlckenp beef or 
pork cooked Weatem style. Cooked or 
chopped raw vegetable, 

Britiab, ATneriGAH, German, Freniih, 
and Italian cookery arc used for preper- 
ing this dlah. 

Seasonings: Salt pepper, mustard. 
Sweet and sour pork and other forms 
of meat cooked Chinese style are Piome- 
tiitie served instead of this Wts&tem ptate, 

6, Rice—Usually sensed after Ko, 5i 
Bowls of soy bean soup and Japanese 

pickles are uaually served with the rice- 

7, Fruit—Apples, Mandarin oranges^ 

etrawberriest melons^ etc* No finger 
bowl is uiaed, 

0^ Cakes—Japanese or W^tern eake.^. 
Tea—Japanese tea, lemon tea or coffee. 
Liquor is usually served throughout the 
meal, 

U^ite Japanese and Western cooking are 
aucceasfully or interchangeably served In 
private homes as occasion demands, the 
over-emphasiK on Westernism in publie life 
has led to some glaring inconveniences* 

For insUTice, leading Woatem style 
hotels like the Imperial and Nikkatsu hotels 
sen^e oniy strictly Western food, and when 
a Japanese stayinK at such a hotel feds like 
eating rice and Boy bean aoup for breakfast 
just as an American or a BritiBber would 
go for bacon and egg®, be has to go to aome 
Japanese realnurant near the hotel 

Turning to btilldinga;, practicaJly all of 
the oflfkesp BchoOlfl, hnnka, and companies 
are now housed In Weatem-style buildings, 
and the chair-aiid-deak life in these eslab- 
llshmenta is no different from that in Weet- 
em countries. 

But Japanese habits are observed even 
in some of these western eatablishmentSH 
Most schools, for instance* requite their 
students to remove their shoes and change 


to slippers or canvas footwear when enter^ 
Ing the school buildings. 

This Japanese cufitonu which helps keep 
the floors clean and protects them from 
scratches, is observed in Japanese homes* 
shrines, temples, restaurants, hotels and all 
Japanese style buildings. 

Slippers are worn in many of the public 
buildings and the weU-tonio Japanese homes 
but only i» the hallways and corridors, and 
they are always taken off when entering a 
mstted room. 

Most of the better off Japanese families 
have Western style living rioms, and many 
of the compact newly built homes have coni’^ 
bination living-dining rooms or Western 
style kitohinettea, but shoes are never worn 
e ven in these W'ooden-doored rooms- 

The history of Japanese manners and 
customs as It gradually adopted and digest¬ 
ed western InRuencea, can be roughly divid¬ 
ed Into SIX periods: 

L Pure Japanese era—earl^' part of 2nd 
century before Japan opened relations 
with Korea, 

2, Introduction of Korean manners and 
customs—early part of 2nd century to 
early part of 6tb qenturyp 

Relati&as with China were established 
in this period. 

3, The adoption of Chinese manners and 
customs—early 6th century to tale Dth 
century, 

Japan imported Chinese culture on a 
large scale during this period and 
ilatod them into its own culture. 

4, The development of Japanese manners 
and cuatoms—late 9th century to second 
half of I6th century* 

Aristocratic culture thrived in this 
period. 

5, The golden age of Japanese manners 
and cuatomfl—^last half of 17th century 
to last half of 10th century* 

The common people acquired both mon¬ 
ey and social prominence under the rule 
of the warriors. 

fi. The introduction of Western manners 
and customs—late 10th century lo the 
present. 

Vestiges of the niannerSp ciiitoms and 
mores evolved in each of these periods are 
still preserved today in the diet, clothing, 
dwelling, religious ritee^ arts, entertaitt'^ 
meat and festivals of Jnpan. 
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Personal Names 


Japanese personal names 

The order of family Rtid gjv^n name^ 
In Japanese personal names, aa in China. 
Kori-a and Hungary, the family name pre¬ 
ceded the given name, in direct mntraat 
to the cuetom in America, Engiand and 
France- For inatance, in the name, Yoahi' 
da Shigeru, Yoshida is the family name. 
Shigeru the given name; in Tuhawa Hideki^ 
Yukawa ie the family name and Hideki the 
given name- However^ when Japanese 
names are written In Boman characters, 
it is euatomnry to follow the American, 
British and French tnaimer^ the name then 
being written as Shigem Yoahida, 

In calling other a In calling or refer¬ 
ring to people^ outeide of members of one^s 
own family * the appendix San or A!i4n or 
other title is applied to the personas fami¬ 
ly name, iheise being the eguivalent of 
MtSk, Miflfl and the like, as, for caampkt 
Yoahida-aan, Yo3hida-;ktin^ Yoshida 
(Premier Yoshida), However^ in cases of 
extreme famtllarityp the title is omitted, 
with just the family name being caUed. 
in rural diatricta, it iA often the case that 
the number of family names b very limited, 
no that It IS more usual to use the given 
name rather than the family name, as, for 
example^ Shigeru-«ati. 

Within the family, the custom La as fol¬ 
lows; A parent calls his offspring's given 
name with no appendlXt or sometimes affixes 
san or chQJU Examples: Shigerii-safi, or 
Shigeni-c^mn, A child in speaking to his 
parents refers to his father as Ofd-jan, and 
his mother as OA,’d-Baa. A husband calls 
his wife by her given name alone, or wiLh 
the jfUrt or chttn endings^ but cases are 
frequent in which the given name is not 
used at alL As for the wife, she seldom 
calls her husband by his given name^ hot 
tisea the personal pronoun a no to tyou i in 
calling him. However, In the larger ritlea, 
the influence of Western custom is to 
seen, with many couples calling and refer¬ 


ring to each other by their respective given 
names. 

DidknU nnmes. There arc often m- 
gtonces In Japan when even a collegr^ducat- 
ed man may have difficulty In reading the 
name of a stranger. This Is duo to the 
fact that aLmo 4 <t all Japanese names, in 
particular the family names, are written 
in Chinese charnctera. As a single Chinese 
character may be read in many different 
ways, und particularly as some such worda 
are used in names In a special manner that 
ia not to bo found in any dictionary* the 
only way in such a case to ascertain the 
correct manner of reading the name is to 
enquire of the bearer of the name himself- 

In the same manner^ there may be cases 
in which the correcl name may be known, 
but the correct words or eharactem to be 
used in writing the name offers a problem. 
For instance, such a common family name 
as ltd may be written aa w p® with 
no way to differentiate between the tw^i 
through pronunciation alone. Again, the 
given name of Kazuko may be written as 
fcT. —f. JSnSFT. and many 

other ways, whichir hy ear alone, cannot be 
dLstlnguished. 

Because of thb diffkulty In names* it U 
perhaps pot rni unmeaniuglesu custom that 
people meeting tor the first time* almcfSt 
invariably exchange name cards In Japan. 

Family names 

All the families came lo have family 
namcB after the ^leiji Kestoration* It 
Waa not until after the Meijl Restoration 
i 1&67) that alt the families came to have 
family names. Prior to that, during the 
Edo Period, only the people of the military 
and the court classes uaed family namea^ 
Farmers, merchmits and other members of 
the common claes wdth the exceptlup of 
those granted special permissions were not 
allowed to carry swords or to utUlie a 
family name^ In other words, it may be 
said that they were pot recognized socially 
in the sodely of that age. 
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The nameless lin]>erLal Family, tn Jii- 
pftn today, it La only the Iniperial Family 
that does not have a family name of its 
own. This ts because the Imperial Family 
haft no need for a family name. Miirohito^ 
the nimne of the Emperor, is the equivalent 
of the ^iven name amonff the people. Be¬ 
fore iiftecndinff the thronon he waa known 
ns Miehino-miya Hirohito. However* Mi- 
iihino-miya is not a family name in the 
strict sense of the wordp as can be seen 
from the fact tliat his brothers are not cal¬ 
led by thol name. One of hia brnthera is 
known hs S!ikuaimc3-miya Takahito {in 
chiidhwd he was knowTi os Sumino-miya). 
Mikasanc-miya would seem to he the 
equivalent uf a family uamep but as afore¬ 
mentioned in the caftc of the Emperor, it 
ia not strictly ao^ for the brothers are all 
knowTi by different names. For instance, 
another brother ia known as Takomatauno- 
miya. 

The Japanese people do not refer to their 
emperor by hiu i^ivea name, as for instance, 
llirohito in the present age. They refer 
to him as Tmtno or Hctka^ a deferential 
term referring to hia high rank jeuh emperor. 
Thift ift an example of the .Tapanese custom 
of referring to high-ranking people by just 
their titles. 

HiSloiy of family tiaines. Originally, 
during the Xara Period (7d7-7S4K cerlain 
families made use of uji or clan names. 
However, as the number of members in an 
wfi increased, a smaller unit known os 
kalmn^ came into being about the middle 
of the Heian Period. For in^^taiice, sepa¬ 
rate familiea or branches of the Fiijiwam 
dan, through their reapeetive residences in 
the capital of Kyoto* came to be differentiat¬ 
ed from each other as 1 chi jo, Xijq Kujo 
and Fujiwarss. During the later millta- 
ry age^ whose name^ were taken 

from othftai titles increafted in tiumber, and 
gradually the differentiation between the 
«/j and the habftnt became iudlfitinct. 

Thnsp the was a name which 

dualgiiHted class or occupation, being* in a 
Wflvv a sorl of peerage or court rank. The 
preaent-day family nmne has developed from 
the kabam, but in the days before the MeijJ 
Restoration, it wnia only a part of the rul¬ 
ing class that poafleased Lhe jiaine. 

Narocii of marrlecl couples. Husband 
and w'ifc nre obliged by law to take the 


same family name (civil lavr, article 750). 
However, In post-wiLr Japan, it is no linger 
neceasaiT, as it was previously under the 
old civil law, to take the name of the family 
into which one is wed. For inatancot if a 
man dcaJres to take his wife's family name, 
he is free to do sov without necessarily 
being adopted into hla wife*B family aft 
was the case heretofore. 

Distribution of family names. There 
are certain family names which are to be 
found concentrated in a specific region. 
For instance* the family name of Sato, 
ranking perhaps first or second among all 
family names In Japan in numberi ia ee- 
pecially numerous In the Tdhoku and Hok¬ 
kaido regions, comprising 8.3^ of the 
names in the Tohnku regions and 3,6^^ in 
Hokkaido, while in contrast, the Kauaal area 
has only 0.5% and Shikoku only 0.6%. 
Suzuki is also a common family name, 
but it ja not found very often in Central 
Japan, Shikoku or XytlsAtl. Tan^^ an¬ 
other common name* is found princripally in 
the Toboku. Kanto, ChOgokti, and Shikoku 
areas; Yamamoto is commcia in Chugoku 
and Shikoku. 

There are raaea In which a single village 
may passeas only one or two family names. 
For instance, la Narada hamlet of Ni&hi- 
yama village* located In Miaamikoma-gun 
of Yamanaahi Prefecture, the family name 
ufted by all the hom^^holds in the entire 
village Is the aingle name of Fukamvi^, 
In the village of Sueyosbi in Haehijd 
Iftlnnd, fiO.4% of the entire number of 
families is eolled Okiyamo. This phe¬ 
nomena may be explained aa being the 
result of the k&bane or family name l»eing 
derived from the name or topography of 
the Bite of dwelling, 

Representative JnpBAeae family name^- 
Family names common in Japan are Sato* 
Suzuki, Tanaka^ Yamamoto. Watanabe, 
Kohayashi^ Saitd^ Xakamura, ltd, Taka- 
hashi, KatOi BosakiK Yoehida, Yamada. 
The most numerous are Sato and Suzuki, 
each taking up about l.fi lo 1.7% of the 
entire population. 

Given names 

How names, are choaerL There ij! an old 
cuatum in Japan of naming a child on the 
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aevcntk day after ita birth, tbJa day beiajf 
called OHhicki-^m (seventh right). The 
occasion is feted, and [n the old feudal days, 
a father wrote the new name of 

his offspring on a piece of paper, and pre- 
Kcnted it to the bahy with a gift of a 
5^'ord. this ccTemony being the baby's 
christening. 

Names are generaDy chosen with con- 
si cier^t ion for the auspicious meaning to 
be found in the Chinese characters with 
which they are written. The parents or 
grandparentSp or some other close relative 
may choose the namep or agnin a Buddhist 
or ShintS priest may be asked to select a 
name. There are also cases in which 
fortune-tellers and name-divincra are con- 
aultetL According to a recent survey, it 
was found that 22.6% of the boys^ and 
22% of the girls, wore named after such 
consultations. 

The SGKralied s^Tfiei-handan or name- 
divining. Is baaed on old Ghmese doctrines 
of fn}jo mid GOffyo^ and utilizes the princi¬ 
ples propounded by those doctrines in the 
choice of a suitable name for the babe* 
WTiert the /uj/o doctrine (Principle of 
Duality I i» applied, the number of atrokea 
in the Chinese charaetera with which a 
name is written, are counted. If the num¬ 
ber comes out even, it La In (negative 
force) and if the number comes out odd^ 
it is To (positive). Names are chosen ac¬ 
cording to the diatribation of the in and 
the 0 in the uame* When the choice is 
made in nMordance with the doctrine of 
Goyyo, the narnes are divided into five 
calegories depending cm tbe phonetic flouttd 
of the ebaraoters in the name, and a name 
is said to be good or bad according to how 
the five categoric are distributed in the 
name. 

At prefienti except on very tare ocensions, 
the given name received at birth Is heid 
throughout life. However, in the past, a 
man had iminy names during his life. In 
childhood he was called by his or 

childhood name. Upon athilnlng manhocHi, 
he also tcKik a name and a nonori 

name. Also, some mombers of the intel¬ 
lectual class also took an o^ana name. For 
instance, Mimunoto-nc Yoshitsune i lte9— 
89one of Japan^s most popular hiatoric 
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heroes# was caUed Uahivvakamaru in his 
childhood. HLs yob-i-na was Kurd, his nn* 
won' was Yoghitsune, The scholar-states¬ 
man Ami Hakuseki 11667-1725.) w™ called 
Yo in childhood; hia y&ihna was drat 
Foporo, next Dmzd and finally Kbpej/K,' his 
nanori was Kiiuiyoshl: his Auutna was 
ZaiehUp And the name Hakuaeki by which 
he is best known, wa.^ his popo or pen- 
name* 

Sons of the court and military class re^ 
ceived uffiftori names upon reaching man¬ 
hood. This name was given by the person 
who placed the ebotki headpiece on the 
lad's head at the time of the penpfft'n. a 
ceremony celebrating the boy's attainment 
of age, and atwas^s incorporated one of the 
eba meters in the name of that sponsor^ 
making him a sort of god-father to the 
hoy. Today# the cuatom of nanori is no 
longer to be seen* 

Birth report and the changing of nameif. 
ft Is delermined by law that a child's name 
should be reported to the office of the proper 
regional government office within 14 days 
after birth (Census Registration I^w* Act 

m. 

Names may be changed legally through 
the Family Court, when It is determined 
that there is sufficient cause for the change. 
Family namesj a& well as given nameis# may 
be cbiinged in this manner CCenaus Regis¬ 
tration Law, Act 107)* 

At present, the characters to be used in 
names are limited by law% The phonetic 
and may bo used in 

names, but not the hentni-gana, which Is a 
cross betw^een the original Chinese eharai;- 
ter and the kofnAanu Or Mrfli/oaa* Also, 
w'hen Chinese characters are nsctl, aa they 
generally are, they must be choaen from 
within the 1S5D letters in the kanji 
{Chinese characters) table- Generally, 
newspapers stay w^lthin thU limit in writ¬ 
ing their stories, with exceptions in the 
case of proper nouns and 02 letters in the 
apeclal Aaa;i table for names, which lists 
an additional 92 characters which mjiy be 
used far names, if other letters besides 
these are used in a uamc, the birth repr^rt 
is rejected. vCensua Registration Lawv Act 
50; revised May 25 1951). 
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Thi& limitation in the sel-ec^tlon of letter^ 
to be ijatcl in n given namfip arose aa aa 
c^ort to curb the tendency to use diflcuU 
letters, regardle&s of the fact that fluch 
natne^ may k>e Impractkal in daily Ufe due 
to the difikulty in reading and writing. As 
this difficulty caiiaed various inconveniences^ 
the practice of limiting the number of 
usable letters waa enforced under a pro- 
^essive Unguist!e policy* At first the 
number of kanji for names was cut to 
the same nnmber as that chosen for the 
li^o-kanji or Chinese letters of common 
usage. Rut social resistance againet this 
Umiiation became strong^ and it was taken 
up ns n polltieai problem. Later B2 more 
letters were added to the list, far special nse 
in the cane of nameSj to include those which 
had been In common usage in names prior 
to the enforced limitation. 

Mule and female names- Thera is con^ 
sfderable difference between men^e names 
and women^s names. Firstlyp this diffe¬ 
rence is apparent in the respective suBixes 
used* The endings for men’s names are 
auch as: -ichh -ni- -san, ^^ta* -ji, -ichiro, -jiro, 
-aaburo- -taro, -0, -hiko, -ankcp -yoahip 
-kichi, -lOp -siiku* -hei, -peip -uemon, -saemoiip 
etcetera. The endings for women’s names 
are: -ko, -y<hi -no and others. 

In meii^s nameSp there are sometimes 
cases w'here only one kanji is used^ without 
a suffix* In such case^p the kanji character 
is read in the form of u noun, adjective or 
verb. For example; Sei-lchi tjt—) with¬ 
out the sufiHx is read Mskoto (it)l Mo- 
^burfi i TjgizUg ) vrithout the suffix becomea 
Shlgeru 

In men's names tou, there are similarly 
cases when the nainc is made up of one 
kmji cha^acte^^ without a sufllx. In some 
such cases, it is dlBlcuVt to Ml whether the 
bearer of the name is a man or a w'Oman. 
For inutance* the latter ti may be used as a 
name by either, being read an Shigeru if 
the bearer is a man, and Shige if it is a 
woman's name. Shigeru is the verb form 
of the word; Shige is the word-trunk. 

Men's mimes are sometimef! made up of a 
combination of two with no auffix 

form to either. Examplca are Masaahige 
l *tnd Takehisa 


There are some munea which may be used 
by either a man or a woman, as Misao (S > 
or Sanae Jiakolo, too^ may serve 

aa a name for either sex, hut la WTitten in 
different characters, a for men and 
for women. 

In olden days, the names of vromen Avere 
not recorded clearly in afficial doeument^+ 
being seen only a& daughter of Fujiwana 
and the like^ thus revcaiing the fact that 
W'omen were without independent social 
atatua. 

Changing trends in men^s names. As 
mentioned previously, the court nables and 
the warriors had three or four names in 
the past. 

The was the name used in child¬ 

hood and hoyhqodp the most common form 
of it being those ending in ^maro' or 'mam*, 
as in the case of the famous jUaJiifosAw poet 
Kaklnomoto-no Hitomaro of the Sth century', 
or Konoe Fumimaro Prime 

Minister during World War IL ^Maro* 
and ^Maru' which were aaed as pet immcs 
for children* is the origin for this form of 
name* Besides 'maru' and 'maro’» other 
suffixes Men in the uom^i were -msipu, 
-take* -ume* -tsuru t respectivelyp pine, 
l^mboo. plum, crane) and the names of 
other plants or nnimalft considered to be of 
a felicitous nature. Examples: llsbi- 
wakB-maru, Take-chiyo, 

After coining of age, the yobina was em¬ 
ployed. The yobina is made up of the 
number signifying the order of birth in the 
familyp with the suffix of "rb^ added, as 
Taro ^qr Ichiro) p Jlro^ $uburdp Sh1rdb> 
Gorb, Rokuro* Shichiroi Haehlrd, Kurd and 
Jurdp these being the names of the sons in 
turn up lo the tenth, meaning ’first son/ 
"second non* and so on. Minamoto-no Vo- 
shibiune's nuitic was Eurd because 

he was the ninth son of Minamoto-no Yo- 
ahitomo. 

There were ajflo cases in which the J/fdjina 
was made up of the number for order of 
birth, Avith the name of the family' to which 
he bdonga being used as a prefix. For in- 
stance* the name Td-taro would signify that 
the l}eareF of the name was the first aon 
i taro) of the Pujiwars family, Id being the 
Chinese phonetic sound for the kanfi chara- 
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cter used to represent “fuif’ of Fujiwara. 
Scunetimea, in such a esse, the sofEs ™ came 
to be omitted, in which ease the name be- 
fjime To-ta. 

Thepe wdre also cases in which the 
fix of ^ ifobim was taken from the nanse of 
an official po^U a* m Zen-neition, Zen-sao- 
mon. ZoTCi-bel, Zenno-suke, Zenno-ja The 
in these names denote an official 
raak^ and show that the bearer of the name 
is descended from somepne who held that 
rsmk in the punit. There are also namea 
such as Tard-bei and Jir6-bel which aerve 
to siignify both order of birth nnd the name 
of an official rank- 

On tomins of age, the eona of nobleitken 
and warriors received, besides the above- 
Tacationed ffofie'™* another name called nor 
nnn, Thifl name was made by incorpora¬ 
ting nne kunji character taken from the 
name of the BponAor at the eeremooy celer^ 
bratinti: the youth's coming of age. For 
instancet the iionorii name of Tokugawa 
Mitsukuiti ^an influential (jamifo of one 
of the three families of Tokugawa, wh 4 
derived by taking one character from the 
name of Tokugawa le-mitati (1604-51) the 
third Tokugawn Shogmi. Again* some 
families have a certain Arw/i character 
which ia tranamitted In namea from genera- 
ibn to generation; and in thia ease, this 
character ie combined to one taken from the 
god-father at the ceremony. For Lnatance, 
Shdjti-maru, the eldest aon of regent Hbjo 
Tokiyori (1227-63) r€»ceived the diameter 
Mune i from the name of Prince Mime- 
takflt to which the character Toki (i^), used 
by the Hojo family generation after gen¬ 
eration, was combined, thus forming the 
name of Tokimune. 

LatCTp some men of tetters came to uae 
pen-names after the fashion of the Chinese. 
These are called acena. 

At present, the names taost common 
among men are Kiyoshi, Shigeni, Mtnoru. 
laamu, Hiroahip Tadaahl, Itihlrn, Saburo, 
Siisumu, Moboni, HiroshL The names of 
Kiyoabi and Shigeru account for approjci- 
imitely &% of ali male given names in Japan. 

With the advent of the modem age to 
Japan, trenda in men^a names cbnnged gra¬ 
dually^ Karnes made up of one Jtanjt 


character, such na Kiyoshi and Sbigeru 
have increased* while names with the aoMx 
ro have decreased. Between 1BS4 and 1668+ 
men's names of only one kmji character 
did not Amount to more than B% of the 
total, while in IflSS they numbered more 
than 20%. Karnes with *ra" numbered 
about 30% of the total In 1S8S, but only 
10%. in 1933. 

Chnnglng irendk in women^a names* In 
the Kara Period (Sth Century), women** 
names ending in the suffixes of -me, 
-mujship -toji, -ko were to be seen* In the 
Helan Age which followed, names with -ko 
ar^ recorded, a* for examplep Kohuko, Tada- 
kOp Yoahiko. These names were the equival¬ 
ent of the men's nanon names. Many wo¬ 
men who served in the courts also had 
l^obiwa names. For example^ Murasaki 
Shikibu (aiithoress of Genii Monagflfari i. 
Seisho Nagon (authoress of .yoAMro-iio- 
Sda/ii). In the latter ages al.^Op wpnien'B 
names followed the pattern of the lleian 
Period m the case of those who served in 
the court ar m the man.stpns of the warrior 
class. 

Afterwnrdftp gDine court ladies came to bo 
granted what w'ere called nani'es 

taken from the popular court-p&riDd novel. 
Genii Momgalari. This custom found its 
way into the ahogunate Government, and the 
Indies who served in the inner rooms of the 
shogun*^ castlei all came to have their res¬ 
pective names^'V as, for instance, 

Sa ivarnbi-oCHtenj h Sakakl-no- mydhu. 

The names of the daughters of tnerch^t* 
were generally written in the simplified 
phonetic Aaiwi charActers, as for instance 
Haru E lie) and Kiyo ^ >. A wuman 
onmed Haru would be colled 0-haru or 
bary".son by other*. But after the Meiji 
Restoration, namea written with kana 
characters gradually came to be dlscardeih 
In the period 18S4^9, 30% or so of the 
women's names were written In in 

19341 the percentage fell below 20%, show¬ 
ing that the number of names written in 
ke^ji increased with the years- 

Particularly noticeable Is the fact that af¬ 
ter the lUiil Restoration, the number of wo¬ 
men's names using the suffix ko JnereasM 
greatly. Karnes with ‘ko- wore practtcaily 
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nciD-^xii^teiit in 1888; but in 1933, IhEy 
numbered 70% of the totul In the Edo 
Period, eomniou p^eople ub^tuined from using 
the *ko" In their names, out of deference to 
the ImpeHul Household, in which the tertti 
was used- 

As this eentlment faded, the tendency to 
use ko as a term of respect added to a wo- 
naan's name^ came to be seen. Thua, Id ad¬ 
dress lug a wemao named flaru, they would 
call her Haru-ko. This habit has not yet 
entirely disappeared ioday^ but it has come 
to have very little real meanmg, since such 
a large number of the names of the womCH 
already incorporate the ko m their correct 
form. Kazuko, Ohlyoko, Fumlko* Shizuko, 
MitaukOp Yuldko, Klyo^ Setauko, Kiyoko are 
Among the most commoi] feumle names in 
Japan today. 

Names of parents and their children. 
Today, there is no need to have some as¬ 
sociating link between the names of parent 
and child, as sE>cia! practice dues not demand 
it- Howver* in old days, there were somo 
}fohina names which show'ed this relation¬ 
ship, ns for instance, Kotaro, or 'little Taro* 
meant that he was Tarot's child. Kojiro 
similarly, wna Jird's child. Againp TarS^s 
child might be called Mntatar^, in this 
case meaning literally Taro again, in 
the same way, Taro's grandchild might be 
called Mago-taro (TariS's grandchild), while 
TaroV greatgrand^bild would be called 
Hiko-taro, *hlko^ meaning great-gran tkhijil 

Often* one of the kanji letters in the 
Ttanori name ivould be derived from the 
name of the individual's father. For in¬ 
stance the *toki" in the name of Hojo Toki- 
munc was a character used in his family 
for generations past, and wag also to be 
found in hie father’s name^ Tokiyori. The 
y<^k( in Minomoto-no YoshJtsune's name 
was taken from that in the name of his 
father, Yoshltomo, There are stUJ some 
instances today when a .similar relationship 
betw^een the names of father and may 
be seen. 

In some circloM, the practice still exists 
in which a son, on succeeding his father, 
takes over hia father's name, in the so- 
called custom of 9hfi-mn or Inheriting the 
name. In such cases, the ollcinJ name as 


registered on the census register, and the 
inherited name, are both used by the indi¬ 
vidual. Such cases are most prevalent 
among families with long histories and 
among profes^iouBl people of the theater^ 
whose art ia an inherited one. 

For instance, the name of Ichikawa Dan- 
jarov has been traninuitted as the name of 
a leading actor, from the Edo Feriod 

for nine generationa. The real name of 
this family of actors is Horikoshl; but the 
professiorLOl name is also inherited from 
one generatio]i to the next. 

Names of bruthera. The yo^ina of the 
old days incorporated the number signifylng 
order of births so that the names of bro¬ 
thers were all related to each other under 
this system. In the case of the mnm 
name also, when the family possessed a 
kanji character which was traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation 
to all mfile memberit of the family^ the 
names of brothers would both incorporate 
this one common letter. Today, the bren 
thers of the famou.^ Japanci^e atomic scieat- 
fst Hideki Yukawa, are named YcjahIkL Shi- 
geki and Tamaki, all four brothers having 
the common letter Ari C®) in their names. 

In general practice, the names of brothers 
are linked together in tbia way, while names 
of sisters are also linked togelber. 

Names other 
than the registered name 

There are instaocea in which, for vaiioDfl 
rcasonjs* names other than the olficially reg¬ 
istered names are used. 

In I he case of full names. Actors* 
Hingera, and other prafesslonal people who 
appear on the stage often make use of 
pei-mei or stage nameSp These are of two 
tj'ptfl* one In which the name la chosen for 
the pleasing sound or for the felicltotia na¬ 
ture of the words: the other la the case iu 
which a professionjii name is Inhoriteil. In 
both cases, the name is made up of two 
parta to farm the orthodox family-and- 
glven-name paUern. 

Men of letters employ peii-namoai which 
in moat rases la made up of the indlvlduafs 
real family namei used with a pseudonym 
replacing the given name. 
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Then there la the name which is granted 
by priests after an in dividual's death r calh 
ed These namea too are made up 

of two pdarijs which are the equivalent of 
the family and given names; but these are 
of a very special character 

In the ease of the family naine. Some¬ 
what similar to the professional 
iiameSp are the aames used Iti 

Japsui"^ professional wrestlini:. For in- 
stancev Kagamisato Kiyoji^s real name is 
Okoyama Kiyoji: Tochinishiki Kiyotaka^s 
real name is Otsuta KiyoahL In these 
caaes^ Xa^amisato and Tochinishikl are the 
so-called ^htkona, replacing the family 
name. 

Commercial houaes, and the houses of 
actore and the like, had certain designatioaa 
which were known as V^go- During: the 
Edo Period* when the common people were 
not allowed to have family names^ they made 
use of the yaffd. For instance^ the house of 
the actor Ichikawa Danjtiro had the of 
Narita-ya. 

Equivalenta for the given name. Paint¬ 
ers, calligraphers, musicians, poet.Sp and 
other artists geueraUy use a professional 
name of poetic toatc. Some employ more 
than one such nEtme, and others may change 
such names after a time. In moat cases* 
the real family name is used without 
change. One instance la sech in the name 
of Yokoyama Taikan, famed artist, whose 
real name ia Yokoyama llidemaro. 

Men who become prieat3 receive a 
or religious name from the sect in which 
they take the order* For instance^ Rojo 


Tukimune became a priest m the Latter 
years of his life* and was granted the 
^dmiri Of Doau. 

Sometimes a man is honored posthumous¬ 
ly by bemg granted an okuW-nn name. 
For instance, Tokagawa Mitsukunl after 
diiatb wflfl granted the honorary name of 
Gikd. 

In first-class r<»tauTant^» Inns, and in the 
so-called gay quarters* names which are 
used excluaivcly in those respective circle* 
are to be found. As common namea are 
used In most ca^es, one finds Kana and 
YukTko and other such common names in 
almost every large restaurant 

Names of animals 

Pets auch aa dogs and cats are generally 
given names fashioned after human names, 
common examples being Tai'4 Hachiro, 
Tanm* Jan (Johni and others. Male ani¬ 
mals are given mnle names* and female 
animals are given female names. There are 
also mch namea as Sbiro or Pochi, in which 
11 common noun Jms come to he u^ed a* 
a proper noun. 

AU the animals in the lOo have names. 
For instance* at the Ueno Zoo* there h na 
elephan (female) named Takoko; giraffes; 
named respectively Minfiini and Takao; 
lions nam^ Nairn iNile) and Konga 
(Congo). 

Among horees, only those used for racing 
have names. They are given fine names 
which correspond to the hunw) nartori of 
the old days. Examples are Mmemasa nnei 
Takahamip 


Japanese Geographical Names 


Kinds of geographical names 

Among Japanese geographical names* 
those on topographical features of 

the land are especially numerous. Among 
th(^e, yuiim (mountoli]) oecurs the most 
frequently, as in the names of eltieEj and 
towns Aiich as Toyama and MAtsnpu'^ai. 
Xoxt in number comes oAa fhilla)* this be¬ 
ing seen In such names m FukuoAa and 


TsuruoAa. Instances of (rivers) in 

city names are comparatively few* examples 
being Tchikaica and Xitsure-pttu'O. On the 
olher hand, city names incorporating woica 
^ marsh of dale ) are of considerable number* 
beginning >vith Kaumsciica and Yonojairci* 
the airport town of Misairu and the spa of 
Tdnosaiw. Hftra {field) is also qaite com¬ 
mon, as for instance SeklgoJanni and Mai- 
bara, Tatfara and YOKhiu^ara (bara and 
wara are both forms of harn,i. In certain 
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regions of It also becomes b^l^ru in 

dinlect. An eSLampie of this Is Chausu-^ 
baru, £1 site not far from Miyazaki which 
ia known for its group of old tombs. No 
(fteldl* ia also very numerous, with names 
such ns Nag&itOp Nakano and Oeito being 
found distributed widely In various prov¬ 
inces of the country. 

Among names related to shoreime topo¬ 
graphy, 1 beach» is the most common, 

YokoJmwia being a good example. Saki 
tcape' comes with Kaiva4oAn\ Kaga 

and the like, (ialandj* ia to be 

seen iu such names as Mi^^ima, FukutHwid, 
Tok usij (ma^ Bl wuMhimo. 

Ajtide from these, there are certain now 
obsolete terms which have been retained 
as geographical names, ^aand beach) 

being an example- Yokoew^^a Is a well- 
known name in this category. Kti^ki is an 
old term also referring to a similar site, 
to be found in such names in West Japan 
aa A^asAimoto* a fishing village, and 
kino* a gold-mining town. Tatsu^'u-iJif, 
near Ashiauri Cape, is another mcample. 
Mama ia an old term meonlng difff and 
H still retained In the dialect of the Eanto 
district. It ia to be seen in such geogra¬ 
phical names as O-matna, the name of 
a town, Kai iij an obsolete word for valley* 
and Kumupoi fc'kai and gal arc used in* 
terdhangeabiy] is an example, as is Ok^oi 
village of Gumma Prefecture. 

Jftrrfl ia an old word meaning a eraggy 
peak; examples are to he found mostly in 
the names of high peaks in the Japan Alps, 
such as NoriAfwm and Yuki,fcum, Kura is 
aiao seen in such names as or 

KamaJt'ura; but it is possible that In these 
laiit instances* the word was taken from the 
term for warehonae, also called ^"vrn. 

Terms arising from the relation between 
topoginphy and transportation, are to be 
5 cen often in geographical nam». Saka 
I bilk or hilly ) a* in Oifn*a and Matsu- 
^aka is one example. Thu is an old W'ord 
for harbor: Thh city, Neoetsu, Otnu, Numa- 
zii are nil examples. Kvi^a refers to sea¬ 
side lagootis; Kahoku-pa^a, Hsichlro-gata 
(kata=gata' are names to be found on the 
Japan Bea eosiitline+ while a port 

city, and Klmgata. n scenic site* are alao 
wcU-knowfi names. 

Japan being a countri' blessed with more 
than her ^hare of haUprings, it Is not un¬ 


natural that names with ifu [hot water) 
and Hta (w^ara i are to be found. In Izu 
Peninsula are such names as yugashima, 
Atami and Afakawa, all famed hotapring 
sites. 

Not less numerous in number than those 
taken from topographical feat urea, are 
names related to scttlemenifl^ land use* and 
]KiiliticaI and cullural sites. Principal ex¬ 
amples are warki and ichi, meaning town 
and niarket reapectivcly, as in 0«wicAt„ 
Shinmnc^ii, TokalH^lc/^f, and in Mikka-irAi 
and 

In spite of the many castle-towns existing 
in the feudal period, the number of towns 
named for castles are comparatively fewp 
this being due to the fact that in most cnaeu 
tlie settlement of the towns preceded the 
construction of the respective caatles* 
Small ca-^tles which were built in an earlier 
Ej^ were called fair, and this term ia re¬ 
tained iu auch names as Hakodate and 
Otate. 

As in Europe, with its Cambridge and 
Innsbruckr Japan too baa many places 
named for bridges (AasAi)* KuriAtwAi, 
Fumbaehi and SaruAa^AC and 

Tayohanhi all being examples. 

There are certain towns whose narae^ 
seem to have been derived from the fact 
that shrines imiya) were located there* 
such Utsunomi^ OirfiiVa, lchinOrni:^A, 
and such railway stops as Suzuroeno^iytt 
on the Tohoku Line and KamoncHmfyu on 
the Tokaidb line, Namea incorporating the 
w^ord tera (temple) are relatively few, some 
examples being Uumsdtra and T^radoiuarL 
However* geographical names derived di¬ 
rectly from specific temple names are not 
iLticommau, such aa Kicbijo-ji In Tokyo# 
Shuzen-ji spa in liu* Salon-jl near Oka¬ 
yama, and Kannon-Ji lu north Shikoku. 

Town names incorporating the w'ord 
WMna [villager are numerous, there being 
the towns of NakuTTitfriz in Pukoshlmu* And 
6?nMrn south of Nagasaki* Motowium port 
on Cshima IsLatid, Ytiujum, a hatspring 
town in Yamannahi Frefecture* are alao 
typical examples. 

Te 1 rice paddy i is alao conunoit In placo- 
names* diich os in the names of Ota and 
Hamadct cities, and la Iivamura-do near 
Karuixaw^a^ and Gotandu in Toky^o. NsrUUj 
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fam«d for its templet another exampkp 
ns are in Niiicata Prefecture and 

Kmda on the coast of Ise Bay. 

Words now obsolete are to be foimd la 
geoirraphical names. Pasture land was 
called MaJh", and this i& si«^ji m ^foifiiDhara. 
in Shizuoka Prefecture^ where Japan^s most 
eailenalTe tea farm is to be founds In the 
Tdhokn reglonB^ there are the port city of 
lahiuomctfcr and the hotaprlng town of 
Haiianrdfer\ 

XoJbi/u waft a term referring to the Bite 
of a regional capital several himdred years 
ago. This Is retained as a geographical 
name^ near Tokyo is the hill Kdnodai^ and 
on the Tokaido line Is a name which 

sbow6 it to haw been a port-eity* The 
name of Kokubu iia Kagoshima Prefecture 
^Kyushu) known as a tobacco growing cen* 
ter* is also derived from the saine term# 
The name of the hotapiing town of BeppU 
means a 'branch government office site’t 
Niahinob}/a, the name of a village eoutb 
of Kagoshima^ ii also a corrupted form of 
the termK 

Place-names revealing the Bite's nature 
as or feudal barrier^tes^ are not 

oucommonp as Ichino«c,kC in the Tdhoku 
region, and Shimono^f^i, a port at the very 
w^eslem tip of Honshu. Village names such 
as ^e^iyado and 5efc£moto also e^dst- 

Conapicuouflly miasmg among Japanese 
geographical names are thoge incorporat¬ 
ing nameg of meui such as in Georgetown 
or Wellington in the western world. There 
are examples of streets being Darned for 
individualai such as SM<fa-cho and /inb^ 
chd* but as names of general looiHtieSi they 
are extremely rare. Mt Xmfofcf iii Ha- 
kone* Nfrmm-iitm on the Bdso Pen insu la^ 
are examples^ 

PkcG-names taken from the names of 
fatnous priests can be found, as for instance 
A'lc/^freii^zakj south of it&,. and Xdio-yama 
west of Atsugi. As for names with religi¬ 
ous cojinections, those related to the Shin¬ 
to rciigioD lire surprisingly few. Innriyama 
near Kyoto and llachiman in Shiga Prefec¬ 
ture being examples. Names with Bud^ 
dhlst connntitionB are to be seen especially 
in the names of mountaitLs, many of which 
are called by such names as Jiid and Yaku^ 
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shi, and reveal an affinity with a primitive 
form of mountaiu-worahip. 

Origin of plaice-names 

Many attempts have been made to das- 
aify Japanese geographical names phllo- 
togicnilyi but unHuceessfully in moat cases. 
Similarly, attempts at iDterpreliug certain 
JapaneiU3 geographical names as being of 
Ainu Of Korean origin* or as related to 
the Malayan or Mongolian tongues, seem 
to be rather arbitrary. The great majority 
of names are of purely Japanese 

origin, with a alight mixture of the Ainu 
Language, and certobi words from the lan¬ 
guage of gurroimding regions which were 
common to both. 

For fnstance Afcai?JiJH* as well os the 
name Bodai fBoddhiaatva) to be found in 
the same village, are unmiatakably related 
to the Buddhist religion imported from 
India: but it is erroneous to apply the same 
interpretation to the name of the river 
Nagara. 

Offahore reefs are known as bar- on the 
Pacific coast of wesat Japan* iTauboc near 
Ashixuri Cape, Tojinftd* iDuaakiid the reef 
bland of Inanba north of Hochfid bland, 
fill seem to be names in thb category t and 
in this case there seems to be a soupd basis 
for assuming a relation with similar ex¬ 
amples io Korea. However, interpreting 
'Obfflsutfhyamn' as having been derived 
from the Mongolian Kyarun-obo (phonetic 
spelling^, as a certain anthropoUtist has 
attempted! I* rather forced. 

The fatti in Kuro^aai' and ranikawa is a 
pure Japanese word meaning valley* and 
it la doubtful whether there la any relation 
between this ojid the Chinese tai*. On the 
other hand, zeni (coins) and semi (cicada) 
seem to have been derived from the Chi¬ 
nese sen (moneyI* and tma (horse) and 
um§ (plum) are unznjfltakably taken from 
Chinese worcbi. However, it seems to be 
carrying the matter too far to name China 
as the origin for the old native word ta^ri 
which is to be seen in such geographical 
names as Taka/^o and (J-fflir-o. Although it 
is true that the Japaneso word tfiffe for 
motinialn pasa» for which tcmri is an older 
term, U associated with the Chinese 
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<.pa3$>, this hardly serves to pi^sve that 
taori is derived from the same source as 
the nRnies af the peaki^ in Cbioa^a Tienshan 
mountain^H Dawan ajid Tau- 

Japan, iinllke the various coujitries of 
Europe, does not have examples of geo¬ 
graphical Dames which reveal Lingual char- 
acteriatics of race through thoir word 
endings, ns do the Slav and Celtk lan¬ 
guage^, However* as will he detailed later, 
Japanese words originally taken from the 
Ainu and Korean languages are to be found 
in wide distribution, Also^ there are many 
eTcamples in which sites which were named 
in a Inter era, have incorporated Chinese 
words, such as in Tokyo [Eastern Capita]) 
and Kyoto (Capital Cityjn Shlchltd (Seven 
Islands) (yf laUp and Goto (Five Islands) 
of Kyushu* show similar usage of Chinese 
w^ord-characters* Then there are such names 
as the *Kinki' Biatrlot, silso incorporating 
Chlneae characters, whose meaning is lost 
among the modern people; and alan names 
such as Boso-hanto (Boso Peninsula), in 
which the name Bosfl is a sort of abbrev i- 
stion. 

Mountains were calted uturtf in the an¬ 
cient Korean language; and In Kyushu is 
to be found Hajia^t^rr-ynmap while in the 
Tancawa mountains not far from Tokyo Is 
0-7frTfrryama, The a mail volcanic peak 0~ 
V77ri^ayaitia fiouth of I to* and another peak 
In the Fuji volcnuiic range also known by 
the same name, belong in the same cate¬ 
gory. The word mori to be found in many 
names of places north of Central Honahu, 
which now means foresti originally meant 
peak and is a,^soc!ated with the afore¬ 
mentioned niFirc, Bnnamorl meant not 
'beech forest" but "beeeh mountain", 

A/a, to be found widely in tlie various 
islands of Okinawa, haa been proved to be 
derived from the Korean word for island. 
Elateruwn near Ishlgaki Island, and Ke- 
FUMA, a group of i&lets near Okinawiip and 
Kakeroi/rci Island ia the Amnmi Qshima 
island group* are examples. In the Seven 
Islands of Izu also, there is to the f?outh 
an island called Udono-JImii, which Is cal¬ 
led Udnn^a by the people of the district, 

Nftmea which are dearly of Ainu origin 
ore to be found mainly in the northern 
sector of Honshu, but SA^en on the Japan Sea 


const In Central Housbu can be seen some 
examples* os in the name of Z7inniura* at 
the north entrance of the Japan Alps, and 
to the west of OyasblraEu, in w^hieh *uta’ 
as In Hotokega-wfa on Aomori Boy, referB 
to "sandy beach'. The Ainu for river 
is to be seen In Xumakii?7UT\ and pcfsu 
meaning the deeps of a river, in MajSccM, 
Tflno near Morioka is in the center of a 
basiu land in a position which may be 
thought to have once been related to ^to" or 
lake, Vflfaw or ya/o which la common In 
the Kanto region, similar to }/achi of the 
Tdhoku region* is derived from the Ainu 
word for marshland. Shlmont^a. Xnda, 
Soda have their origin in wifap which ia 
an Ainu Avord aJao meaning marsh. 

Xames of mountalna such a? rd-ga-take 
and r^i-no-mine were originally probably 
taken from the word tama or fahii, with 
‘to' most likely having been pronounced 
tamn or ta^m ns suggested by the old form 
of phonetic letters used in the WTiting of 
the name. In Hachijd Island and Aoga- 
shima Island there are sites know'n as 0- 
fomba, while In Miyake laland, the auinmlt 
of a mountain is colled These 

words are probably related to the ainu word 
tup and were originnlly cotumon nouui^ 
which later came to be used as proper 
noun5. Kum, an Ainu word aiso meaning 
the summit of a mountain* io to be seen 
incorporated into variouii proper namcB, 
Aohaahl-dake and KaA^uahi-dakc, the names 
of the highest peaks In the Chichtbu Moun¬ 
tains belonging in this category. It ia also 
possible that the names of neighboring 
peak^ such OB A"iinbr^-san and /fi'wgatake 
were also derived from the same Bource. 
The fact th.at the highest peak in the Ha- 
kane mountain range Ib coded A'amiyama, 
and that netghixwJng peaks arc caUed Xfl- 
jjj r^rigatake and Aoipmgatake may aLo> be 
cou^idereri examplea of the same ty|H 2 , 

The name Komagatakc Is camnum to 
many In Japan* with two found In 

Ihe Japan Alp*, md oEher?t In Tohaku and 
in Hokkaido. This name is related tu the 
name of Kombii-dake* the name of a maun- 
tain Id Hokkaido* and in spite of the fact 
that in present-day usage ^oiF?a means 
pony, the term ns used in these mountola 
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uamtst has nothinto dci with poiiies or 
K^ma or hma menus peak, and 
is also acen m Kurlkainjit-ynma m tha Td- 
boku region. Ik&nia^yain^ east ot Osakan 
TnkjiivnjNffl-yams nEar Kagoshima. It ia 
also to consider Tsufenfra-sim and 

Kah(ts-^n, names of famous peaks In the 
Kanto region. In the same light* 

As for the origin of the name for Ml. 
Fuji^ it was early pointed out by Professor 
Batchelor of Tokyo Univeniity that it is 
derived from an Abm word for fire. Fuji 
was an active volcano^ and previously amoke 
was seen eonstnntly rifling from its flum- 
mit; and at night it showed a fiery glow* 
Recently a rncinber of the Japan Aiplne 
Society has pointed out that many volcanic 
peakii in the South Pacific Talands arc sim- 
iiflrly named for hroK being called apf in 
the SSalayan language. The inland of Guang 
Api and the volcanic mountain Mcrapi in 
Java are esamples, Apo* a volcanic peak 
in Mindanao in the Philippines is a similar 
case. The name of Yufu, a volcanic peak 
in KyuahUt acems to have a similar derlva^ 
tion^ tmd it is Interesting to note that the 
various words for fire, such as fire» few, 
foco, etCip are probably all the prculucta 
of onomatopoeia^ as are probably also Af 
and hono-o in the Japanese language. 

The shrine on Mt Fuji* enshrining the 
goddess Konohsna-sakuya-himep is called 
Assiina Shrine. There is also a famons Uve 
voJennic peak near Karuizawn which is 
known as Asama-yama, and which still 
Hwds up volcanic smoke in eruptions from 
time to time* A so is a famouis volcanic 
peak in Kyushu known for its huge caldera^ 
and the crater of one of ita central ccineSr 
Nakuduke. sends up n constant flow of 
black Hmoke and volcanic ashes. Asama. 
Aso and probably also Xusu i the nanae of 
a volcanic range In Honshu! may all have 
been derived from a IhtaJayan word for 
ashes, actording to Ternda Torahlko, who 
has made a study of the names of volcanic 
peaks in Jnpati. Kishima-iluke, the name of 
a mountain that appears in old legends each 
as those gecn in the Kojiki, is a peak on 
the crater rim of Aso in Kyushu; and it is 
thought lUcely that this as wcU as Kiri- 
shima-yama mountain, aliiti famous in my^ 


thologys are likewise names derived from 
a similar source. Howeveft the original 
mciixking has now been completely losL 

The meanings of province-names which 
originated in ancient times, have been loat 
with the passing of the years, with only 
a very few* to be detailed later, w'hoae orig¬ 
inal aignificance can still be explained, Tzu 
for instance explained by some as mean¬ 
ing peninaula, izu being a term which can 
be interpreted as ‘stretching out^ as a pe¬ 
ninsula stretches out into the sea. Or it 
has also been explained as a derivation 
f rom Kii-ku which w'ould mean *hot water 
comes out\ referring to the hotsprlngs 
vfbiob are to be found bo abundantly on Tiu 
Peninsula. Howeverp neither of these two 
interpretations are authentic* Similarly, 
the interpretation of the name of the pruv- 
inee Shinano na having been derived from 
‘field of ahlnanoki trees" or as a •mountain 
province with an abundanire of ahinazaka 
(elevations)^ is equally dubious. The orig¬ 
inal signidcance of province names &ucb as 
Suruga, Sagami and Muaashi^ iu spite of 
the exiatenee of popular explanationa^ may 
also be said to have been lost completely. 

Names of the gun or eounties, have also 
suffered a similar fate. Near Tokyo for 
InsLance. the t^me of Tsuru county hfia 
nothing to do with tsuru {crane), and the 
forrto in such county names as Saltamii and 
Tama, are not concerned with the ^oniia’ 
fatiitiiri Undent craftsmen] or (ama * jew¬ 
el) 03 commonly claimed. 

There are some examples in which an¬ 
cient dialect is retained In the name of 
provioces. Awa of Bdso PeninsruJa, and 
similarly Awa of Shikoku Islandit »re both 
derived from air a. the word for millet, and 
most likely refers to the regions as grain 
producing centers. It is quite probable 
that the word has something in common 
vidlh the old name for Java^ that Ls. Yawa, 
The name of the province of Omi was orig¬ 
inally AwftHjmb meaning a sea of shallow 
water, and is a name which is directly con¬ 
cerned with Lake Biwa which is located in 
the province. To-tomi, the name of annther 
province* was originally Tutsu-dinb also re¬ 
ferring to a lake* in this case Kamanako^ 
Tsushima means an island ixhinta) with 
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jin abun dance of inlets tfiW), hencfl an is^ 
land with an abun dance of bays appropri¬ 
ate far harbors. Sefa as in Setouehi (8eto 
Inland Sea) naeant a narrow entrance and 
referred Co strall^: whi meaning inner or 
inside^ the full name hence meant a quiet 
inland sea beyond a narrow sea itraitn The 
nnme of the long peninfinln of Sata in Shi¬ 
koku, meant in ancSent language a pro¬ 
montory? original name of the 

famous Aahkuri cape was Sadn-mlsakl, 
rarfa being the equivalent of ^ata. The 
kuii in Kujujtwn-hama and In Kitn-hama 
Is probably an old word for 'sandy beach', 
and it is thought likely that the name of 
Kure city is alao derived from the same 
word. 

Pronunciatiem of Japanese 
geographical names 

Unfortunately^ relatively little i^ltention 
has been paid to the matter of accent and 
correct pronunciAtlQn of gcagraphical names 
in JapsAp this leading to much Jiuiccuracy 
in the usage of the namea. 

The majority of Japanese geographical 
names have no accent* as in the case af 
KumamotOp Mita, Miyanoshita. Linger 
names such m Miyakonojo and Sambongi 
are generally accented on the final syllable^ 
although there are eatceptiims such as in 
the case of KurosawajIrJ. In names which 
are made up of a combination of two wordSp 
the accent falls on the first two syllables^ 
such iu» in Kyoto^ Kobe, Okayamap Ehi^u- 
oka* Miyazaki, Sendai, although there are 
alao some acception;s, as in the case of 
Tokyo. 

Names with accents on the initial syllable 
are Nara^ Saga, Tsurugn, Sakurin Again, 
there arc Bome cases In which the accent 
differs between that used by the people of 
the diatrict itself, and the people of the 
nation in general, as for instance in Osaka, 
XaganOp Fajimi. 

Jnpwese geographicid names^ as in the 
case of Japanese personal names, are gen¬ 
erally written with Chinese word-charac- 
tersi, and this practice has produced names 
dtaknlt to read, and al-io has been inducive 
to mistaken pranunciatiott, so much m that 
there are many cases in which the errone¬ 


ous version is now the accepted form. Of 
course the some situation may be found 
in names in Europe and America too, but 
not to the same extent that the usage of 
the Chinese characters in Japan has caus¬ 
ed canfusion and distortion in this country* 
To prevent further distortion of such 
names, it is advisable to write the place- 
names in Roman letters or In phonetic tflua 
characters alongside the Chinese charac- 
tera. There is a tendency now to read Atau- 
gi as AtBuki or Shuaenji tshort ul as 
Shifw-gfiitjV (long u). Hadnao ia almost 
invariably referred to now as Eatano. Ta- 
kttta In Niigata Prefecture, is often errone¬ 
ously called Tokadn now. What u'as once 
KaneKAwa became corrupted to Kanaaftwa, 
so that in order to difTerentiate it from the 
real Kanazawa north of Yakasaka, the latter 
came to attach iU province name, being 
referred to now ns Musashi-Kanaxawa. 
Fukujima in Nagano Prefecture came to be 
pronounced as Fukushinm^ so it later had 
to be called Kiso-Fukushima to mark it ofT 
from another Fukushima. Yagohara In the 
same province came to be known as Y’abu- 
harsK Hashlma off the coant of Atami as 
Hatsushima, Fukae town In the Goto ta- 
landB as Fukue^ all due to misreading of 
the arbitrary charnctera employed. 

In Hokkaido, the majority of the names 
are of Ainu origin, and In cases where these 
uamea have been arbitrarily written with 
Chinese characters^ it is practically impos¬ 
sible to read them correctly withOuL guid¬ 
ing phonetic characters placed alangaide- 
Thera arc many rases in which the naitiGa 
are mistakeniy pronounced because of an 
erroneous reading of the characters used. 
This 13 particularly true in the ease of 
famous sites such as national parks where 
touriats have increased in recent years. In 
the Akan Lake diatrict, Knttcimro Lake ia 
mistakenly called Kussharo, in the Shiko- 
tau-Toya National Park, Toy a Lake is often 
called Ddya^ the volcanic peak of Tarumiu- 
dake as Tarumae-dake. An extrema ex¬ 
ample lA In the casie of Makkarl-nupurl In 
the same district-, a baautifiil conical vol¬ 
canic peak. Another name for this peak is 
iShiribeabi-dake. An overly pedantit ex¬ 
plorer in the past wrote the name of Shi- 
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ribeshi m the compUcateil unti arbitrary 
use df Chmese tiharactcrs after the manner 
df the ancient (Japan's ancient 

poem anthology')* As a result, few people 
could read the arbitrary words correctly^ 
and eventually they tame to be read in a 
phonetic vor^idn of the ebameters aa Ydtei- 
xan, certamly far removed frdtn the oriKinHi 
name. 

A similar example is to be aeen in the 
case of fl-aEari'jima in Okinawa, which 
because of the Chinese characters used In 
writing the name, came to be called Daitd- 
jima. Another extreme example is the case 
of a place ’which is aeen on marine charts 
aa Sofii-Carij a rock ialet north of the 
Oga^awara l^ands. This island^s first name 
was Loffl Wifep given to it by weatem 
murinera. This was translated in Japaneae 
to mean 'widow^ and came to be called Ya- 
mumo-lvi’a fwidow^'a rock). This in turn, 
due to the Chinese characters aaed in writ¬ 
ing itj came to be read phonetically as 
Sofu-Gan instead of by the meaninE the 
characters, as YamomE-Iwa. 

During the period when Chinese culture 
WHS regarded highly in Japarip auch pho¬ 
netic Tcadmga of Chinese characters^ in¬ 
stead of by the Japanese term implied by 
the wordSj came to be common; and there 
h no Eneims now by which changes which 
occurred in place-names because of tbla cils- 
tom, can be corrected. There are many 
famous mountains whose tinmcs have under¬ 
gone this change^ as for iDstance Shim- 
yama fwhite mountaiiil which came In be 
cidied Hakusan; TFukiDoyama as Gassaiit 
Nakayama as Myoko-zan, all because of the 
wiLy it was written in the Chinese char¬ 
acters. Ch5kai-snn and Kaimon-dake were 
originaJiy Turin uuml-yama and Hiraki- 
kidake respectively^ During the Meiji Era 
there were still people who called Mt* Fuji 
Fujiyama; but now it is only in atlases 
publisbed elflewhcre than Japan where that 
form of ihc name is atill to be seen ■ almost 
everyone In Japan calling it Fuji-san now* 
A more recent example of the aame trend 
in seen in the case of the name of the na- 
tional park Daisetsu-zan in Hokltaido. TWa 
is the name nf the highest volcanic peak in 
Hokkaido; ita name in the Ainu language 


was Nuiakkanuspe^ meaning the mountain 
of the great anew: in Japanese therefore 
it became O-yukiyamfi, a literal translatioii. 
This came to be read from the Chinese 
characters applied as Daisetsu-zan^ In the 
Japan Alps, Sbirouma-dake was beginning 
to be called Hakuba-sann after the same 
fashion, but fortunately, in ibU case the 
trend was halted before it was too late. 

Principal geograpliical names 
in Japan 

Japan's oflklftl name is Nippon, but tbia 
is a form which has been designated by the 
Mipistrt' of Education, and is used only oo 
ofikial occasions. In ordinary conversation, 
the nation is called Nihon by most people- 
Among geographical names incorporating 
this name, there arc Nihonbaahi, and Nihon 
Alpsn Nihan is a name which origmated 
in Japan'a feudal war period+ and as stres¬ 
sed by the ^holar Yanutda Yoahio, the 
correct pronunciation Is no doubt Nihon* 
Nihon meanij the land w'here the sun rises, 
similar to such names a.s Levan te and 
Morgenland. and was a name given to 
Japan by the Chiueee who lived to the vmat 
of Japanp The 'Jipang* to be seen in Marco 
Polo^s book is probably a close reproduction 
of the way tbe name was pronounced by 
the Chinese. The Chinese characters for 
Nihon sometimes ’was read by meaning in¬ 
stead of phonettcaliy. as Htnomoto* which 
came to be a poetic name for Japan. Other 
numee for Japan, such as YamatOi Bimllar 
to the reference to Switzerland aa Helvetia* 
is used only rhetorically. The name Y&shi- 
mop meaning a laud of many iHLunds, is also 
used only in similarly limited cases. 

Honabu is seen on some foreign atlases 

Hond^t and this has the same meaning, 
that is, mainlaiid, or the main Island. Shi^ 
koku means Four Pruvincea,, KjllshO means 
Kitie Frovincea, both having been named 
for the number of provintial divisions 
which exiated in each before the Mciji 
Res to ration. 

Hokkaidd means northern couiitry, and 
is a new nume which replaced the original 
name EzogaBbimu (Island of the E£o)i Ezo 
being an old term for Ainu* The old terms, 
uo’w obsolete, of Tdaandd referred to the 
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Tohoku (n&rtheiLst ? region including Kai 
and Shinanp provinces amang the motui- 
toups of the central part of JapaPi Hcka- 
rokudo and Sanindo referred to the dapan 
Sm side of Japan, and Tokaido to the pro- 
vraces on the Pacifle side of Japan. Sanyo 
referred to the provinces by the Seta In¬ 
land Sea. Kinki to Kyoto and its outlying 
provinceB, Shikoku and Xyiiahu were 
known a& Nankaidfi and SaikAido. Of these 
various old 'do* naniea referring to the 
regiona, none remain today ajs official name, 
with only the newly created "Hokkaido' 
ironically being in use, although Tokaidd. 
Siinyo^ Sanin and Kiokl are still used in a 
Umlted sense today. 

The ken or prefectures of today are 
made up of groups of former province* aa 
rearranged and renamed at the time of the 
Meiji Rest oration- Fortunately, unlike 
ncwly-cfeated names of such critiea ns Tokyo 
and the iikoK the of the newly fonned 

prefectures did not show^ such an utter dis¬ 
regard foe historical nairiEs^ and retained 
name» of long tradition. Many of these 
trnditiona] province-name^ are of interest 
in their relationship to the province's geo¬ 
graphical position. There were cases in 
which one island mode up one province, ns 
Sado and Oki In the Japan Sea, and Tkl 
and Tsushima in the Korean Straits. Okl 
probably means Ihe coaat^ but it is 
doubtful whether *Ifci% as often claimed, 
actually meant "to mil from this place to 
that". Awaji may be a name derived from 
the same origin as mca finiUet), and Sado, 
as detailed previously, is a derivatiou from 
Si!fa or promontory. 

As for peninKUtar provinces, there are 
Satsuma and Osumi in Kyushu, and Kii, 
Bhima, Iru and Awa in Honshu, Shhaa 
may be interpreted as island'. Ki is deriv¬ 
ed from its older name of Kinokuni {land 
of trees;! ^ referriog to it us a land rich In 
forests and con»e<iuent|y with an abund- 
atice of timber. 

There are many province.^ in Central 
Japan which do not face on the sea In any 
direction, such os the large provinces of 
Bhinano, Hi da and Kai in Central HonshiL 
HIda is probably identical to the word 
for pkat or fold, referring to the moun¬ 


tainous nature of the country. Kat as 
mentioned previously, moat likely means a 
ba^iiii land surrounded by Tnountalns 

Many of the names of the old provinces 
were derived from geographical iiame^ 
which originated in the nneieut age?. For 
instance llyuga in Ksiishu is a corrupted 
form of AiifiuA^a meanmg auuny land. Hi- 
Tttikmi (fertile land) became Hiaen and 
Higo^ in other words^ the "front" and "back" 
Hlnokuis!- 'Front* and ^back^ agatn 'near'' 
and Tar* afhxed to place-names, revealed 
the respective country's position In regard 
to the government center, that is, Kyoto. 
Jn the same way, Chiku^en and Chikugo 
are respectively the Trout" and 'back' of 
Tsukushi in northern Kyushu, c/fiku being 
the equivalent of tnnScu. Again, the district 
including the current Fukui, Toyama and 
Niigata prEfecturcs was known of old as 
Koshi-nf>-kuni. Knnhi means to pass, the 
Chinese word for It being Hence the 

Tniddle province waa known a* Ettchu i cen¬ 
tral Etsui* the others as Echii^en {front 
Etsu) and Echigo (backELau) respectively. 

Likewise* the region that is now' Chiba 
Prefecture was once known in the old ages 
as FusanokunI, which becoming divided 
into two, came to be known as Ksmi-fu^a 
and BhlfiiD-fuaa (Upper nod Low^er Fusa?* 
these names later yet t^lng corrupted to 
form KasEusa and Shlmd-aa. The district 
nenr Taknsnki and Utsunomlya was called 
Kenunokuni; from this was created Kami- 
isuke and Shimotauke, or upper and loiver 
Ke* The region Hear Sakata and Akita 
was known as UKen and tJgo, or Trout U" 
and "back U*. 'U* meant 'wiiigsV oJid is the 

phonetic sound of tlie Chinese character 
which is read as *wa' in the province-naitie 
of Deft'a-no-kunh 

The northoastern tip of Honshu was 
known ay Mlchino-oku, or Hand's end'. This 
name is the origin of the later name of 
referring to the territroy around 
Aomori City, and manning michi i.c. Hand^ 
From this arose the names of Riku-sen and 
Elku-chu (front Riku and centra] Riku, 
with Riku being another word similarly 
meaniug land and written with tJiP sajaic 
Chinese characters as miWif). Inetead of 
Rihi-&o iback Riliqj) the words 
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Of 'inner Riku' were used, and the two 
characters tor Rikw-okn came to bo read as 
Ihe afore-mentioned Miiisu, 

Itantft and Kanafti refen-ed to regioM 
reapectivelj’ ‘close to Tokyo' and 'close to 
Kyoto*, tneaning literally 'eai't of the bar¬ 
rier’ and 'weat of the barrier'. The harrier 
or (fuafd-statiotia in this case may be con¬ 
sidered to refer to those of Hakone and 

When Edo "mw renamed Tokyo (east 
erspitid). same people came to refer to 
Kyoto as Saikyo i west capitals, the latter, 
however, a now almost entirdy fo^ttsn 
appellation, while the name of ChOkyo (cen¬ 


tral capital) for Nagoya ia retained only 
as a name of one of ita newapapers. 

As the region-names of Tfihoku (north¬ 
east i and Seinan (south^veati refer reapee- 
tively to the northeast and southwest 
regions of Japan, sn Chubu (central) refers 
to the central part of Japan. But in the 
case of the name Chdbu Sangaku (Central 
^iountain Range 1 applied to the Japan Alps 
National Park, this is a misnonter from the 
standpoint of geographical aceoracy;^ the 
name may be considered as a 'tnemepto* left 
over from World War 11 dayii, when the 
former name of 'Japan Alps' became tabu, 
being in English, 


Rites of Passage 


Vanou3 Tii^ are peffomraed at important 
points in the llfn of a Japanese^when he is 
bnrnp brought up» become an adult, irrows 
old and diffl. These rites are called rites 
of 

There are iwa kinds thci^e which are 
performed mnlnly at bonier such as those 
to mark birthda^^» attainment of adulthood, 
raarriapeis^ annual cciebrations* deaths^ 
etc. and those which are perfarmed coitir 
munally, swch as the ceremonies for joininff 
youth-^upjS. 

In each ease^ it In characterLstic o£ the 
manTicre of Japan that most are public 
ceremonlca aimed at Including whole vil¬ 
lages rather than merely rites observed in 
Individual homes. For instance^ the rites 
at birth inean not only bleasiug by the 
parents or familieu, but also generallsr 
serve to announce the newly bom babj'a 
ent ranee Into the vilLage society. Wedding 
ccremonieH mean not onlj* the marriage of 
a mim and a woman, but announces their 
marriage to the public in order to obtain 
its recognition of their marriage- It might 
be said that the rites of passage arc ei- 
pressioua of the consciousneBa of public «<)«■ 
operation* 

Although the land is narrow, the geogra¬ 
phical distance from the southern to the 
northeni end of Japan ia very long, and the 
topography remarkably eomplicntcd^ The 
history of the land is also long. The state 
of culture in the cities is very different 
from that of the coautr>% la rural dis¬ 


tricts. there are farming villages, moun¬ 
tain-villages and Ashing villages^ each of 
which have their own characteristics. 

It ia the ^ame in the case of rites of 
passage. While in Tokyo- Oaaka and other 
modem cities, children are bom in hospi¬ 
tals with modem equipment, in many re¬ 
mote vilhages of mountain-districts or iso¬ 
lated islands, there are no doctors or 
midwives^ and babies are delivered by the 
old women of the neighborhood. It is 
natural, therefore, that a wide difference 
exists between the birth-rites performed 
in the cities and in the vlUages* 

It is difficult to explain the different vari¬ 
ations of the rites but an attempt to csplain 
them will be made by taking up the cuBtoma 
in the cities, most of which ar^ couaiderrid 
to have been prevaleot since the Edo Age, 
with those of the rural areas, which still 
retain antliiue* and sometimci^ even rather 
primitive features. 

Birth 

Mantierd awd Customs of Birth and 
Nurse 

In cities, births are now considered 
to be private family matters, Belative^p 
acquaintances and neighbors still give 
presents or make visitfl to offer their bless¬ 
ings but the rites in which they join have 
gradually disappeared. In many rurtJ 
districts^ however* births are tiot only the 
concern of the familj aud kin but also of 
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tfi& ’VtfhQle Tli^re are dome Hsbjn^ 

viUages wherei, when villagers hear of a 
birth at aome home they atop working for 
a few days in morning as child-birth is re¬ 
garded oa something dirtyi though it is also 
M happy occasion. In many viUageSp rites 
are performed at which assurances are 
given that the newiy-bom cihilil Is a member 
of the family, village or community, an aa 
to promote the Integration of the child into 
the coHiraunity- 

It seems that in the olden days^ woinen 
gave birth In a sittings posture though 
such a custom is now hardly found- It Is 
said that the women learned upon heaped 
bundles of straw. After deli verythe 
straw was taken off gradually, and it took 
& week to remove the heap. Sometimes they 
did not give birth at home^ but at the 
common birth house in the village. This 
was done in order that the house might be 
free from the impurity associated with 
birth. The women returned home as soon 
as the period of seclusion to cleanse them* 
ffelves of the impurity of birth waa over. 
The brief in the impurity of birth haa had 
considerable credence in Japan. It is not 
dear how it originated. 

Originally p it seems that delivery was 
generally conducted In the mother*^ home 
Even today in some districts the women 
proceed to their pn rent's house when the 
time for childbirth nears. 

Cities have matenjity hospitals and quali¬ 
fied mid wives. In some rural dLstricta and 
jfloLated islandsp howev’efp there are no such 
qualihed midwives, and iLvperienced women 
assist in the delivery, 

Joaoapu (midwifes called 

r midwife) in olden daj's. Sometimes she 
w'as called or hiktaife-bua- 

MOiu The words ffirragc and hikiaffe are 
said to mean "To take up a person from the 
world of f^oula into that of men^'. 

In olden days newly-bom babies were not 
considered humaii aud W’cre recognized 
only after certain prescribed ritesw 
cause of this belief, baby-killing was not 
considered a atrioufi crime in old Japan. 
In some districts. Instead of the word, 
k<^ro»u I to kill I I he words, or rnorfo- 

tn (to send backi meaning “ta send back 


tbe baby to the world of souls, instead of 
taking it into the world of men" was used 
to describe Infanticide. 

Before tnidwlferj^ became a profession, 
midwives used to be respected sts tJic second 
maiher, the mother of duty. In some dla- 
trkts, until the child attained Its fifth or 
seventh year, she was given presents at 
and Imt. She was also Invited to 
the wedding of the child anti the child 
would attend her funeral. Thus the rela¬ 
tionship between the child and the midwife 
was very dosCi 

Not only midwive^p but also wet nurses 
were treated respectfully. Moreover, rela¬ 
tions similar to that between a chUd and it's 
pareqta-ln-law is still sometimes found be¬ 
tween the child and the nurse^s parentSi 

In NjijimiL of the Izu Isknda, there is 
a custom of girhi. rich or poor* becoming 
babyHaittem and entering into fraternal re¬ 
lations with the babiea. When the chUd 
becomes an adiUt the nurses* parents some- 
times take part in the consultation about 
his l or hen marriage. 

The custom of having god-parents is mor^ 
widespread. People used to ask some in- 
dnential person in the neighborhood to give 
a name to a newly-bom baby and to become 
its parent of duty- 

in the age of hmhi the time of naming 
was generally postponed till tbe ceremony 
to celebrate the attainment of adulthooil and 
the youth was often given his name by the 
'^Eboahi-parenf** who gave him on ehflsAv 
hat at the ceremony. 

Some learned men say that the custom to 
take parents of duty from the outside Is not 
very old. Even at present, there are many 
rural districts where such a custom is ntUl 
followed. 

It seems queer to foreigners that the 
Japanese carry their babies on their back- 
Edward S. Morse, who came to Japan and 
observed the customs wondered, saying: "It 
is seen everywhere in Japan that people 
carry their child on their back. It Is a 
striking sight that f^uir ladies out of five, or 
five daughters out of sis carry a baby on 
their buck". ^ Morse: '^Japan^ Day by Day") 
In citlfti of today. Increasing number of 
women Carry their baby in a perArnbulator 
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Of §n their arm*, but the number is ailD less 
than that of those who carry it on their 
back. 

There is another Qtieer Bight which can:' 
not be seen in cltieH. In some farming 
villages babies are nursed in eyiiridrica] 
strawbaskets called IzumL In 

Akita Prefecture, wooden baskets are also 
used. Some atraw^ and doth Is placed in 
the bottom And bab!^ are placed on it. 

NurBary-aopgs are found In every pro- 
vlnce. The theme of Japaneae of nursery- 
Bongs generally is that the nurse retuma to 
her native country and comes back with 
Bome souvenir for the baby. It is said that 
this f« due to the fact that the farmmg-viJ- 
Ifigcs were short-handed and employed 
nurs^ from other parts of the countrx% 

Law concerning birth-Name of 

Meii» Name of Places 

Rites Concerning Birth and Nurse 

Hites till birth. The rites of Birth and 
Nurse begin with the celebration of pre* 
gnancy. In some dlstrietSp though now 
rarely found, when pregnancy is known^ re¬ 
latives and neighbors invite ike wife and 
husband and their parents and entertain 
them with diniipr» and motki uice-cake*/ 
or fish from the wife's native village are 
sometimes presented. Alao when women 
are In the fifth or seventh month of pre¬ 
gnancy they wear a cotton abdomend-hond 
caUed Iwato^bL When she begins to wear 
it, her ralatives and ac(]kia!iitanced are rus- 
toraarily presented rice-cakes or invited to 
dinner. This is performed especially at the 
first birth. This band is usually presented 
from the womoo's house. At present, how¬ 
ever, mimy women generally buy it at the 
shrine where they worship for easy birth. 

When birth is near, the wonum generally 
enters a blrth^house or a Hoapitoli. or sendB 
lor a midwife. In former days she used a 
birth-hut colled Old legends men¬ 

tion that a special hut was built for birth- 
Traces of aach custom are still found. Even 
to[ia>\ in Niigata Prefecture giving birth 
Is called ‘ to build a birthhut^ 

However, at present, even in villages 
where the custom atill remalnfi the comnuiii 
birth-houso of the village Is generaily used. 
In Ebuki taland of Kagawa Prefecture the 


village maintiUns a pubife birth-house 
furnished with modern equipment. In such 
a birlh-housc the woman remains imtil she 
Is considered cleansed of the Impurity of 
birth. During this period the woman Uvea 
eniirely apart from the family. 

But the god of birth called Uhuframi wob 
considered to have nothing to do with the 
impurity of birth and was generally en¬ 
shrined in birth-houses to protect the 
mother and baby. 

in some districts when jt woman is in the 
birth-month, her relatives and neighbora 
gather and hold a »itkr party, in dtlea» 
howeverp the custom is now hardly found. 

Ritea during the one year after birtfa. 
The rite most common during the one year 
after birth is that of the oztn (meaJ-table) 
with a bowl full of boUei! rice placed near 
the plUow of the new-^bom babe In some 
districts a. stone Is sometime^ii placed with 
so that the babe's head may be os solid 
113 the stone. 

The enstom of or 

(hirth-rice) is quite similar to the custom 
vrhere some rice is placed near the head of a 
dead man. In any cane, it Ja believed that 
the custom means that the range of im¬ 
purity should be limited to those who eat 
the same rice. In many districts it is be- 
lieved tbaL when Is eaten by 

many, the baby will rise in the world, 
that ubit-nira^i is the ofi^enng for both the 
bfibe and the god of birth. Especially, the 
stone placed with the la consider¬ 

ed na the holy body of ^bu^gamt in some 
districts. 

As was brfefiy described, women in some 
districts used to give birth leaning upon 
heaped hundJes of straw and holding on to 
a rope hanging from the ceiling^ and after 
the birth the bundles w^re lakEui off, one 
each day. In some places n congratulatory 
piktiy was held when all the bundles were 
token olf. 

As to the disposal of the placenta, custom* 
vary according to places. In Kvoto, the 
tna i placenta ) of the Aon of aristocrats, 
especially' prlnecfi, were buried in a mound 
cal Jed €na-zuka. The belief that those who 
went to bury the pLacenta should come bock 
amillog i* found in medievai records. The 
custom ia atiU found in the Okinawa Islando. 
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the ciiHtem for the ffither of the 
ttewly bom bwby to step over the buried 
pUcenta first is widely fouiid ai^ It ia be¬ 
lieved lhal the baby fear* the first aaiirml 
which stops over the burled pLaceota. In 
flOTue districts* the Dnvel-string: In buried 
together with the placenta^ white in other 
diatrict, it is preserved uotil it is buried 
when he la dead. 

In some districts the mother does not 
suckle the baby for several days after birth, 
but ask sememe else to do SO. In such H 
case the womsui wkn suckled the baby h 
called, whtmi the baby will sene 

as a parent of duty. The baby and the 
woman enter into ilk-relationship". Such 
diity-rolationships are aLio found between 
the baby and the midwife^ tho baby and 
the niirae'B parents, and others. When a 
baby is w'eak, the parents* pretend to throw 
It aw-ay for the time being, and some one 
takes it up. The one who does so is called 
hlroi-ctya i takeup parentj and enters into 
duty-rebiUonshlp w'ith the baby^ Some¬ 
times those who have no blood relatimighip 
with the baby are requested to become its 
parents of duty.. This custom seems 
peculiar to Japan, The custom may be due 
to the fact that the parents iieek to choose 
some one of power who will look after the 
babe's hnppinet^s. 

On the third day after birth, the babe is 
clothed for the finst lime in a sleeved gar¬ 
ment. In many homes dresses which can 
be used for both aexea are prepared before 
the birth. But formerly such a custom did 
not exist ftnd only a dress without aleevea, 
calledp fikurnnii which looks like fulm (cot¬ 
ton covered wdth cloth) with a collar, was 
prepared^ On the third day after birth, the 
akunmi was first changed for the dress 
with sleeves. 

On the third da3' the rite of dres<itng or 
taking (rice colored with red 

beans.) was generally held, while in some 
districts auch rites were held on the fifth 
day after birth. 

The rite after birth which is most widely 
held 18 that which Is performed on the 7 th 
day. It is called $kiehi{f^ (Tth night) or 
Tiojiuke Jio icpSebration of naming). 

It h celebrated tn accordance with the 
wealth of each house. The baby shotdd be 


named by this day. The name Js written on 
a ^heet of paper, which ia placed near the 
pillow of the babe, or presented to relatives 
and neighbors with a couple of red and 
white wioc^if (ricc^nkes i. At some houses 
the infant is taken out of the house for the 
first time on this day. There are diBtricla 
where these customs are held after more 
than s month hasj passed. In many dis- 
triclSj when the baby is first taken outdoorSp 
it is sometimes marked with the sign vt, jtt 
or X. with aoot from a pan or with red or 
white powder. The original form was to 
USB soot. It is said to have been done to 
nsk the god of fir^ for protection. 

A hundred days after birth the babe is 
taken to a shrine for worship. The shrine 
is principally that w'hlch Ls closely related 
with the village or the area. 

On the first birthday of the baby, colored 
rice with red beans or rice-cake is prepared- 
On this day, various tCKiISp such as k-ama 
<sickle>, a hammer, a sorofiow 1 abacus) 
fade «writing brush land others are placed 
in the way of the creeping babe. Through 
the infant’s preference for any one of these 
articles, his future can be told. For ex¬ 
ample, through the choice of aoroban 
lal^us)* it is judged that be will become 
a merchant, and through that of feants, n 
farmer, fiuch fortune^teUing is popular m 
rural districts. Also liciKrakes are present¬ 
ed to Fclntives and neighbors. Some dis¬ 
tricts have a custom of making the child 
bear on its back some rice-cakes. 

Life of children 

The life of Japanese children has changed 
greatly within a short time. The parenfn 
affection to their children remains the same 
but in old Japan an infants" life w'as quite 
unstable. Tho death-rate of suckling 
babies was considerably high even in the 
Meiji and Taisho ages so that in oldon days 
it can he supposed to have been much 
higher, tn Japan there Is a common say¬ 
ing, ^'Before seven years old, the child 
longs to god". During this periodp children 
were taught hardly any nuinners, and when 
they died* the methud of bur^'ing their 
bodies and the places of their tomha were 
different from thuee of adults. Many inujT- 
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iiAi li&pellH) for children wtrc utilised to 
counter the mstahilily of their soul There 
nre instances where Japanene in ancient 
days thoufrht that the souls of children 
sometimes left their bodleSi 

Japaneiie children are no eiceiitioti in 
imitating the Ufe of adults* EapetlaJly in 
Japan, many aertoue religious rites which 
were fierformed by adults Ui olden time^ 
have become children'^ pastimes today* 
For iostance ■< fnatival of 

f/ina-dollii na the 3rd of March* was a 
religious event whiida was performed by 
adults. Besides annual evenU, there are 
naany games or toys of children^ which orig¬ 
inally belonged to adults. The kod<tffii/~ 
giimU group of boys and girl^ la an imita¬ 
tion of their brothers' tra^nwifuio-pmuf 
{youth group) in form and aysteim As for 
the education of children, they were educat¬ 
ed and disciplined according to the principle 
that they were members of the village or 
community. 

Such beliefs about chOdred+ the groups 
of boys and girls, and their education were 
completdy cimnged since primary education 
became compulsory in the early period of 
the Meiji Era, when school-life came to oc¬ 
cupy the major part of their daily life- 

Rites till cereiBony n( adult hfNril. The 
ceremony to mark the coming of age was 
considered to be so importoiit that it was. 
Colled "The Second Birth*^ Before this 
ceremony the youths had experienced 
several rites. 

As to the rite performed on the drat 
birthday, a description has already been 
given* The next rite In importance was 
that of i hair-shaving K It was the 

cimtom to completely shave the head 
of seven-year-old boys, as [n the ages before 
the Meiji Em all the Japanese had their 
long hair bound in a knot The rite was 
widely observed ip the diatricta of Kinki. 
Shikoku, and Kanto. it htiA been abolished 
since the Meiji Em, but originally the cere¬ 
mony was often performed together with 
religmus rites, u is slgniecaat that the 
people emphasized the age of seven because 
they first recognized the differentiation of 
sex at thii age. It was the rite recDgnized 
tui preparation for the ceremony of coming 


of age which was considered to qualify a 
person for marriage. At this time the aunt 
presented a fundoski (a loin cloth j to boys* 
and tin apron or ko-sAimciJtt (a cloth to cover 
women*s waist i to girla. 

The rite was not always performed at the 
age of seven^ but in some districts at five 
or eight* In some places it was much later, 
even at the age of thirteen. 

Boys and girls have come to wear pants 
today, and the above rite is hardly obaeni^ed 
now. 

This rite h^B given way to the celebratioii 
of sevcDt hvo and three years of age, iShi- 
rAi-£FO^aN I which is widely performed 
today. It Is the custom to take boys and 
girls of seven^ five and three years to the 
shrine to worship- This event was former¬ 
ly practised mainly in the Knntd District^ 
hut at present it is observed all over the 
country. On November 15p the children are 
takea to the shrine by their parents, and 
evuvdies named c/n'fo^e-oiwc are bought and 
given to them. After returning home, the 
candies are geaerally pr^ented to their 
relatives and neighbors. Some girls are 
clad very beautifully in the old style, with 
their faces painted or powdered. Some 
boys w'ear the old fityle mmisitki and Aofra- 
mu. while m^ny boys are clad in ^Veaiern 
clothes. 

The fact that the ages of the children who 
join the event are oJ’ivays aevea, five and 
three years ja derived from the Chinese idea 
that odd numbers are so called j/o numbers 
I positive ones n However, according to a 
certain local folklore the ages of sevetl^ five 
and three are not always bdi&penaable to 
this rite* The reason why the age of seven 
was particularly emphaaired has already 
been described. The custom of introducing 
eeveti year-fjld children to the u/iAro group 
rdienta of a shrLaet through Avnnship at 
the shrine still remains even Iti districts 
where the rite of seven, five, and three is 
not performed. In short, it can be said 
that through this rite the infant was first 
recognized as an individual tn human so¬ 
ciety. The act of presenting eAifosr-anre 
to relatives and neighbors after the worship 
at shrines was eonsjde red to mean that the 
right of existence of the infant was 
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co^ized by the i^od and by the commimity 
to which it belonged. Through thiB rite* 
the child Ls recognized an a member of the 
eommunity* though it ib not yet an adult 

In Kyoto, the rite of the seven, five and 
three yearB wa3 not formerly obaervedp In¬ 
stead, Infante visited k<»kuz^Qn to the we^t 
of Kyoto for wisdom^ The date of the rite 
was not fixed. In some places the age of 
thirteen was eoiisidered important^ and in 
many districts thirteen-year-old boys were 
presented and girls of the same 

age The meaning of this rite 

has already been described. In the society 
of aristocraEa, however^ the ceremoiiy to 
celebrate the coming of age was performed 
before the children were physically mature 
enough to lead a matrimonial life. Imi¬ 
tating the custom, m some places the rite 
came to be performed when they were 
younger than thirteen—for instance, at 
the age of aevea. At present, the CUfltorn 
of presenting something to relatives or 
friends on their chtidren^s entrance to pri¬ 
mary school or secondary school is becom¬ 
ing popular. 

Kodoino-gumL In most villages there 
still are children grouped according to age, 
though inch groups are rarely found in 
cities. The most popular and infiuentiai 
among them is ivakamimo-^ttmi or group 
of youths* Xodomo-pttmi which consists 
of hoys from seven to fifteen years of age, 
is organized under ita/^'aniDno-i 7 u/?ji, It is 
colled, oMfec-noi^aTiu, .toyo-mi* 

etc. The members are iianally play¬ 
mates. During annual events and fcativals 
they work together. LTiiially kffdffmo-tfumt 
are organized by each vibage, The main 
difference from Boy Scouts in that the boys 
of certain age jom the group in their cnin- 
munity without exception. The boys who 
attain a certain age usually join the group 
at sh6{faf»ti or cei'tain festivali. It Is call- 
ed^ kodamo-iri. 

The oldest of the group is called, 
faisfto or oyuAafdE. and he commands ab¬ 
solute obedience. Those next in age ure 
called koi^oithira or The 

ranking of the members »iid their duties 
are determined accord Ing to their age* the 
newer a member* the weaker his voice in the 


group. These points are imitation of 
m&m-gumi, which usgtdly takes care of 
A'odoEUO-pu/nt. Donations are usually col¬ 
lected from each family by the group. For- 
merb^ street campaigns were carried out 
for donations^ but since such a practice is 
not conducive to dljiclpline and education it 
has gradually died out. 

The activities of boys and girls dijfer ac¬ 
cord tog to districts, and such vanatioiis^ are 
found especially during shajoixit Uhe 
manUi of the new year, i.e. January n and 
bmj 4 which comes in JulyL Especially in 
nhagaUu, boys gather shiwic-Aoj/iri i gate- 
decorations» from the houses to make a 
bonfire. Almost ail over Japan this cere¬ 
mony Is observed by Aedorno-puim t. Some 
Aedomo-puiwi of girD make an outdoor ku* 
fiiadti K oven> and hold a picnic in March or 
July. 

Besides these, kod&mo-^umi are active on 
many other occasions as the festival of 
5amo-Aoffli festival for the god of border¬ 
line r, TFWgitTa-urM^ kaf^ituma in Fehruary, 
A riid-mo/aiiri in Miirch, tango-Tia^vkku in 
May, famfmta on July 7th,^ tdAan- 

yo In October, tnoAo and 
ntalnun i festival of mountain] god} in 
November. These were originaliy religious 
events performed by ndulta^ but their mean¬ 
ing, In course of time, becorae forgotten and 
most of the rites survive only as the child¬ 
ren’s paa times. 

Life of youths 

in pre-Meiji Japan* youths were con¬ 
sidered to be the core of the communities* 
the youth associations, 
were organised not only in viliage-com- 
munides, but also in cities. Joining a 
youth a^j^oemtion meant that the youth bad 
attained majority and was qualified for 
married life. 

The festivals of nJigamK the center of 
spiritual life of the villagea, and other such 
cei'emonic^ were occasions when these ns- 
sDOintions were pnrticularly active. In 
daily life also, the youths worked hard, 
using their cooperative energy In police 
work, fire protection, and ro^icne work. 
Hence* the youthsi had a strong voice in 
village life. 
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With the es^ubliabment of potke und Are 
brigade ^tj-stenn In the Meiji Em. 

sjradtialJy 10*^ their authority 
and became merely liirttruments of bureau¬ 
cratic ccntreL So the authority of 
chief of ihe family wsa etrenifthened with 
the Mtabli&hment of the family-syatem. 

How evert thoufh the yOuth& were depriv¬ 
ed of their power as u ir^oup in tho Meijl 
Ertip indivli!ual@» they obUined oppor¬ 
tunities TO rise in the worlds provided they 
had the necessary ability. The spread of 
education also conlributed touch tow^ard can- 
vertiOff the youtha from groups to intU- 
vi duals. 

But before the War. education and milita¬ 
ry- ijfe were not exactly conducive to Indi- 
vlduaiiani for the oiatea in achMl and 
military life farmed groups similar to icaka- 

woao-^MfjtL 

Things have changed since the War^ In 
achouk, co-education has been adopted. The 
combination of the isame sexes aa a group 
is hardly postal ble. The dissolution of 
spread of coeducation and 
the abolition of conscription have created a 
revolution in the life of Japanese youtha. 

The entrance into and 

fftnipuku in former daya and the cxamiita- 
tion for enlistment in later days marked the 
transitiuu from boyhocMi to youthi in short, 
the attainment of majority. Since the War. 
January l&lh has become the '^Day of At^ 
tainment of Majorityand is a natioonl 
holiday. Many cilies, towns and villages 
sponsor ceremonies to celebrate the day. 

However* the border-line between adult¬ 
hood and childhood has become obscured. 
In clvii Jaw, men and wumen w'ho are twenty 
years oht are recognisied as adults. Suf¬ 
frage is givext at this time. In criminal 
law. how everH fourteen year$ U the nge of 
responsibility, and those older than thin 
age ure held responsible for their aetiona. 

Wakamono gumL Wigkammio-Qumf wo* 
the group of young men orgonked in each 
village. They were succeeded by the Jtef- 
nrn-dau (young men's assoemtion) during 
the Meiji Era. They are still found in 
many places under the name of »^in$n-k^i 
tYoung Men's Association) or flcmcn bnn^ 
kakai (Cultural Association of Young Men). 


mi 

OrlglnaLly certam age groups of a village 
belonged to them and they were very active 
in organising fealivalB and marriages. In 
these puiuis they were very different from 
those of the present day. Besides wafru- 
fnoiio-gwmiV such names as ttmkaljshu~gumi, 
wakarenju, or trakaji^ were used in some 
districts. Ill short, they meant "the as¬ 
sembly of young men'% In some places, 
they w^ere called tiecording to their main 
nctivitiea m At/oban, jrhuhd, or niiyamorL 

The age at which young people joined 
luaJiraHiona-^auji varied according to the 
place. In most cases the youths joined 
when they were fifteen years or bo, and left 
it as soofu as thej* were married. All bschO' 
lors of these ages, used to join, with some 
rate exceptions, isuch as the sons uf the 
upper class families or the eldest sons. Even 
after the Meiji Era^ sometimes, those who 
attended middle schools were not admitted. 

Joining Hio i^aA'-uinoao-gumt meant the 
attainment of majority, because the villag¬ 
ers then recognir^ the youth as an adulL 
Some a'uAamono-girffii maintained lodging- 
houaes, where only meroher^ were admitted. 
In lav Peninsula and in some fi^hiug vil^ 
logea in the southern part of KyOahu 
lodging-houses, called "MecUng Hall of 
Youths*'* which are quite similar to the 
former wiikumonn gado, are still founiL 

There w^ere two kinda of Icdging-houaes ^ 
those in which youths could lodge pomm- 
nently through the 3'car and tho^e in which 
they could lodge only temporarily. Some 
of them w^ere built specially for the purpose, 
only while others were rented from In- 
fiuentia] people. 

In daytime the youths worked at home, 
and after supper they visited the j/flulo and 
engAgcd themseivea in making strawnuits 
etc. In farming-vllUigea and repair of nets 
in fishing-villages. Sometimes the^i' used 
to play dn'Jtorc^ureihir, gameji of atreogth. 

Thus, they enjoyed their own world, quite 
independent of their home?. Sometimes 
they talked about the kind of woman they 
would like to marry. Thus^, their views of 
women were formed in such places. 

The one who aupervised the life in the 
lodging house was Uimaily the oldest of 
the members, but in some places the moat 
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popuinr youth wa^ iisked to Bupervlse it. 
Such a peraciii was called^ ]fado~f}}fG. The 
not only dtiperrised life in the 
lodKinr-houses, but rI^so adviHed the youths 
on marriage-prablem^^ and various othep 
quG^i^tionjt. 

Wnkuino^u-uumi were active in firdi&bt- 
iniF *>^d rescue of wreckiNi veaaela. The 
most important of their actiWtiea was, how- 
c%-er, the organisation of festivals. This 
work has been inherited to the present time, 
and the nukcahi of the village is mostly 
carried by youths of the village. In many 
villages various amusements are managed 
by the u^kamOYio-ffurni and the "youth 
aasoeintion"", which has succeeded it. In 
many plnces the games and matches accom- 
pfLiiying festivals ore performed by youths 
and children, as it wns believed that these 
gameR were a form of discipline. 

In the games of Japan, we find many 
which are accompanied by eonalderable 
physical pain. People believed that unly 
through such pain could men become cul¬ 
turally accomplished. Some scholora con¬ 
sider that people believed that if men died 
before they were ao trained their spirits 
would find no repose. 

Service in making arrangoments for and 
ciiTrying out festivals was a great public 
duty of n?flkamei?P-£rumi, while to help in 
matrimonial affairs of the youths of the 
village was a great private dut%\ 

In olden daya, marriages were^ as a mle^ 
made amofig residentfl of the same village. 
Hetice^ in most cases both parties w*ere w^cJl- 
known lo each other and matches w^ere by 
mutual consent. So it ^vaa the duty of the 
senior members of <raI'a?»oao-pidiiii to oh- 
Lfiin the conaeni of the parents. 

If the parents objected to the marriage, 
or the wedding ceremony could not be ar¬ 
ranged due to economic ren^on^s, some troirc- 
mmio~ffit7Tri even abducted the woman. 
From the viewpoint of mere form* It could 
aliTtoat be called “cavemaJi marriage". 

The ww alB4> the organ¬ 

ization for seicua.1 education. Generally, 
father and mother did not talk over acstmJ 
uffalt^ before their sons and daughters and 
so Buch matters were taught by Lhe uncle, 
aunt, or the seniora of the \cakamonQ-i}umi. 


The jemcji'ifan or setnen^kai (the giTJup 
of youth or young men's nssociation) of 
recent times is quite powerless in marriage 
affairs. In this point they are very dif¬ 
ferent from their counterparts of olden 
days. Another point of difTerence is the 
systeio of ranka. In the old syatem, the 
leader* called w n^rainOfto-ffo^AiVa, was select¬ 
ed, and under the leader the members were 
classified Into several groups. The lower 
echelons were absolutely obedient to the 
upper just as in the militar>^ forces. 

Those who disobeyed or besmirched the 
honor of urQfrawitMio-gwnti were suspended nr 
expelled from the group. Since it wa# a 
severe penalty for a youth to be disbarred 
from intercourse with other youths* some- 
timea a letter of epolog>' w*aa ttent to the 
group or a mediator visited the group in 
hia behalf to tender an apology. The youth 
was then pardoned, and could return In 
the group. 

The management of tvakami>no~gumi 'tt'ss 
generally tarried on by voluntBr>* contribu¬ 
tions, or, in some villages, the income ob¬ 
tained from the woods or fields l>E!angitig 
to the village. For instance:^ in some fish¬ 
ing villages^ the members of icoitniitono- 
pW7rrr worked on holidsys* and the income 
was used to pay the expenses of wakainono- 

Toward 1915* youth groups were re- 
qstahlmhed, and they grew to becume Dai^ 
nihnn Rengf* Sehttn-^an ^The Uni on of Jap¬ 
anese Youth Associations>, After the War 
it wfls abolished. Xow, only voluntarily 
organized groups are found here and there 
in VflriouH forms* Besides these, the Y'.M. 
C.A. ealablished in Tokyo in 18SO. 

Muii^ume-gufiii. While young men form¬ 
ed irakamon^gund, the girls banded to 
creiite or or 

oNupo-irufraixliii, which are still found 
along the weatem coasts of Japan. They 
joined it at the age of 12 rT the earliest^ 
but utiualky at 15 or 16 and left it when 
they married. They differed from the as- 
eociatlon of young women of today in that 
they hftd their ow'u lodging?!, and enjoyed 
certain inilependence in matterf^ concern¬ 
ing marriage. In this point they re?iembled 
the 
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Of the lodffinijr houses!, thete were two 
kinds: one where :iU gathered toKotheri and 
severaJ lodging houses where ;t few girlsi 
assembled. Soine of them w^ere mere meet¬ 
ing halls. They used to visit there after 
supper to spend the night in spinning. 
Eapeelahy at festival iii July or hinor^ 
niiUsnri on March 3, they would asasemhle 
for dinner parties^ 

In nif/auine-/:ruint there were no such 
strict rules, as in v^amon^gumL But, 
naturally, the earlier one joined, the strong¬ 
er her voice. Sometimes, some older wo- 
man was elected ns the leader of the body 
or the lodging housei but she did nut pos¬ 
sess such powerful rights ns in 

Sometimes^ .some Influential member 
ef the village was requested to be yado-^a. 
Being the flame as the case of wakauwn^ 
ffQdo, he wftfl not ao much the Buperviiior 
of the lodging houEOj nfl an advifler. In 
marriage affaii^, he worked as the mediator. 

UTien people were married, they geoerahy 
left the lodging-house. When their parents 
would not give them a hou^e^ they used 
to spend the night at the lodging house, 
in some dlstricte. Before the Meiji Era, 
there were some lodging houses where men 
and women could live together. 

As people cime to search for spouses 
from distant places and mnrriflges of in¬ 
habitants of the same village decreased in 
number, gradually lost 

ground. In some housea^ It was considered 
a matter of pride that their daiighteT^ wore 
married to men from distimt prosincea. 
The daughters of such houses did not join 

jntwiinis-gWHii, 

From this viewpoint it can be said that 
mn^umr^mni was an organlziitiou to enable 
girls to select n mate without the inter¬ 
ference of the master of a house. After the 
Autumn harvest, youths used to be invited 
to mtiAvme-uado In the snme vilbget^. Fart- 
nen! were often selected at these meetings. 
Joining and visiting there, 

aceordtngljrV meant qualidcaiiDn for niar^ 
riage, 

Cetebrotion of coming of age. Ceremo¬ 
nies for celehration of coming of nge are 
found in almost all rBt:Ea+ In japnn they 
have existed dace oldeu dnys^ In ari.stocra- 


tic society* throughemt the ages of Nara and 
Heiam boys of 12 at the earliest, and those 
of 15 at the latest, celebrated the attainment 
of their majority, called gFeiapuftw, At 
this time their name wixs changed from an 
Infant's name to a regular one. In the 
age of Edo, the custom spread even among 
the common people* to say nothing of 
hmhL and the change of hair style and 
name became widespread- The custom was 
called; or cfecwAMtrai among com* 

mon pcoplen i^boahi was a kind of hat, 
which wiis worn for the first time after the 
ceremony for coming of age» and aftei^ 
wards tlie ceremony Itself came to be named 
To crowTi the youth With 
chds/ii waa the duty of fbosh(-oya, father 
of duty* 

Coming of age meant quallficatic/n for 
marriage. In Okinawa, on the might of 
fftmpidcu at the age of 13, the boy used to 
be made to visit a prostitute, knowTi as Zufi- 
In Nagasaki and seme other prefectures 
after joining boya were 

permitted to visit a mmume~yado. In many 
instances the ceremonies held at the time 
of participation tn iraAowiOiio-^iHiTit were 
the same as the ceremony for celebration 
of coming of figc- 

At the ceremony of joining fcuA'CETNoao^ 
irnkamtma-irtf various tcatTi were ap¬ 
plied. In some places, youths were ordered 
to carry a big stone culled, chikarfi-Uhi^ or 
to cultivate the field of a certain area* In 
some places they were hanged till they 
fainted. 

The ceremony was held accordlrig to aget 
sometimes it wm held at the time of first 
menstruation. Even lodny, it is often 
celebrated by eating colored rice. In olden 
days It waa ctistomary to blacken tlie teeth 
or shave off the eyebrows. Before the 
Mlnlati^ of Home Affairs, announced in 
March, 1373, that the Empress Dowager and 
Empress hod given up the custom., Japa¬ 
nese women genenilly blackened their teethe 

CoT^cerning mamage 

Jnpunesc marriages oliflen'cd from the 
view*poiat cf folklorCp reveal that the sphere 
of flelectioa of spouses has been expanded 
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aftd change from in-* 

habileinlA af the mmt vilLngc to marriage 
among thone ftoiti diffcTent vnllBges,, and 
from marriage.^ in which the huebaad Joins 
the wife'jt hmiji« to tho^ in which the wife 
enters the huahand^a houacn 

Compared with the present villages, those 
in oldep daya were independent economical¬ 
ly. socially and politically , and ao people had 
necez^sarily to obtain spouses In the same 
village^ Some scholars arOp however, of the 
Dpinfodi that the god of the village was 
believed Eu dislike the girls of the village 
to go out to be marrieii 

But the real cause of the change is mote 
complex. Formerly^ marringea were de- 
aiiTd between ho uses of equal rantL The 
custom became more genernJ in the age of 
LLU at last even the farmers adopted 
It 

in intra-village morriagefl* love was the 
primary factor, in the caae of marriages 
among those from diffei-ent villages, mar¬ 
riage began with negotiations between 
heads of both hoiifiesp Then after mutiial 
interview by the young people or even with¬ 
out it, marriage w^as concluded, and im¬ 
mediately after that, the wife or the hua- 
band mo^^ed to the aponBe^A house. 

In case of marriage among those of the 
aame vLUage. their families^ to say nothing 
of the principals, were acquainted with each 
other, and so magniflcent ceretnonlefl were 
not tieccssfliTf-. They had only to exchange 
aaJte mipe os a sign that he or she w^ould 
become a member of the other's family. 

However, in case of marriages among in- 
habitaota of riiJTerent viUagea, the preparn- 
tions were truly gorgeous, and the ceremo¬ 
ny magnificent. In this case the parents 
and relatives of both parties were iavdtecL 
When it became customary to aeek a 
.ipoLise from dialant parts the custom of 
gumd a:^ evidence to show that the marriage 
offer W'os aincere^ became neccisaary. The 
custom urns to present-, togetlier with wine 
and fi^h. some money to prepare for mar- 
riagCt from a man to a woman, and aomc 
moiiey for h(skatmd4ii from a woman to a 
man, 

.Mode of love and marringe. Marriage 
was generiilLy based cm love among the Japa¬ 


nese in olden days. Young men and w^onien 
were blessed with freedom to aelect their 
apciuse in marriage. The K^^jiki In which 
Japanese mj^ha and old Japanese hiatory 
are recorded and the Many^hu, collection 
of old verseSj are ffUed with love atorieo and 
love verses. The fact that love w^ negated 
HJid coQ^idered os a oin, is attributed 
to the belief among hukt that selection of 
the spouse by a girl was unvirtuous and 
that marriage should be decided according 
to the house master's will. 

In the aristocratic society of the Heiaii 
Age* the expression of one^s Jove to other 
through verse w^as widespread. It is told 
that in the 6a Distrietp a man placed a 
colored ^ick, one foot in length. In front 
of a w'QDfian's house, and If a womaa con- 
sen ted^ she took the stick into the house. 
The custom that, a man would give a slip¬ 
per to a woman* and if she consents* she 
would receive it, are still fuund in some 
districts. Such pre^nta became proof of 
the many's love Sn case the man gave her 
up after she gave birth to a baby. Through 
these customs vie Jind a form in the \ov^ 
affairs of common people of ancient days. 

In farming viOnges of Okinawa, single 
men and women used to sH do the gtoSA 
on a hill In the outBkirts of a village, and 
fling and dance accompanied by 
tiJl luldnight, and then go to ulecp with 
each other In a hut^—this system was cal¬ 
led mou£obi. 

The kakoirimmume who were brought up 
in tile homes of ariatoernta. buke^ great 
farmer^p and rich people in cities were mu!:- 
ried to those whom the parents selected. 
Since marriagea between those of the same 
village gave way to marriages with people 
from distant parta. similar customs came 
to be found commoaiy among people^ and 
wafl coo^^ideied virtuous conduct. Through 
mere exchange of photographs, aome woman 
used to go aa far as South America to 
marr>- emigranta. ,SiHce World War II 
however liberal Jove affairs have reaj>- 
peared. 

Fur youllifl who were not blessed w^ith 
opportunities for social intercourse, a pro- 
feoaor of a university ia aald to hnve given 
dance-p&rties for Efingle young men and wo- 
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meti. It ifl lioct the that mariiafi^e 
conaulatii officer have appe^ired in citlea« 

It is alse since the war that dnting: be¬ 
tween young men nnci women in da>"time 
has become popular. In kabuki pkya 
there are many ^ene^ where lovers run 
away arm-in-arm csJled mir/ftifKfci* 

Marriage stylfc In olden titoea -when 
each othei^:?i will was understtriKi bctwoKi a 
man and woman^ he uaed to visit her. In 
the famuubL worh^ Genfi-rnonoj^aiari, Hikaru 
Genj Ip hero of the etoryp ^ 

man^ It shows that in the aristocraL^' 
society of the Heian Age, marriage life was 
lead in the wife’s hou^se. 

Even at present, in some places a n^iui 
visits u womtiu who ha^ attained her ma¬ 
jority. Thui^ marriage begins practically. 
And afterwards through the consent of the 
both houses and a simple ceremony at the 
wife's house^ the marrixii^ becomes a reali¬ 
ty. Then after mme time the wife moves 
to the hu±ibond's houae. Such marriage h 
called It is the older style of 

niiirriage^ Ii mcan^i, in short, that mar¬ 
ried life Is lead in the w^ifeV house for 
a while. It is charucted:«tic that even after 
maiTiage the wife's tabor b offered for a 
while to the bouse where .she was bora. 
In fluch cases matrimonial rite* are seldom 
held, but the new^ husband and hia parent*- 
in-law offer the sake cup to each other 
to ehoiv that they have now" entered into 
the relation of father and son. 

In some viltages of Tbhoku Diatrictt the 
custom still rcitiaitis W’here^ after spending 
three or five years at the wife's house^ the 
huiiband leaver the house with hts wJfe^—so 
called 

On the i:untrar>% in cities the custom of 
yomtiri^kan i marriage in which the wife 
joins the hnsbaads" house), in which mar¬ 
ried life is carried on in the husbancLs' 
house from the beginning, is generally 
observed. Some of them begin wdth mutual 
Jove, while in other case^, the match Is 
decided by the parenUt, Sometimes the 
marriage wa.^ performed merely through on 
interview with each other^ called or 

ev-en not without it. For a while, the wife 
stays at her own hou^, which custom is cal¬ 
led Because the wife should 


temove to her husband's hau^ie Immediately 
after marriage, necesaury furniture, such 
as* taiian fclosetk iiasfniooc^Ji <dress-case), 
0«t{ibako t i7Cfo-case.it farin' i; wooden tub 
for wsshingJr etc.* and many dresses am 
carried to the husband's house with her at 
the same time. And so prciciiassion 

were often seem 

Of course, in poor houses, glHs used to 
be married wdth only a single dresa. In 
high ^mwiety or rich houses, however, they 
wem proud of the many dreaaea and 
much furniture. In olden times the bride 
was followed by tunsu tiled with many 
droB^es, rtagaiiioehi filled with newly made 
fatmi, and workers w'ho carried the baggage 
as she proceeded from her owm house to 
the husband's house. Even aow' when 
kannijffime proceeds by mutor car* the sight 
of filled trucks following the bride is often 
seen. As to the rites in the case of 
y^tueiri^km descriptions will be made in 
delaU afterw'arik. The prominent charac¬ 
teristic of j(oi»iari4:on Is that the celebra¬ 
tion of marriage k performed at the hus¬ 
band's house* and married life la lead at the 
huaband'^ houses 

Bei^idei^ these, in Each ijo kland there is 
a custom of ashUr^-koH. in which the 
celebration is held at the husband's house* 
but married life k lead at the bride's bouse 
tor a certain period. Recently m cities, 
married life k often lead neither at the 
husband's house nor at the wile's* but 
separately^ 

In this case the celebration is generalLy 
held Under the auspices of bath hoiiHeo, 
Such celebrations hav^e Increased of into* 
even if the marriage is yow^rirt-Jton. 

The system of match^makers is peculiar 
to Japan. The wordL fiakodn ^ifuatch- 
moker^ means "one between bath houoea". 
They ute, hi short* tho^e who lead the affair 
to success, and are responsible for the fu¬ 
ture of the couple- Generally a wife-sud- 
h us band team serves as match-mjikers a 
system that developed since marriages be¬ 
tween distant people became common* Ln 
marriages between those of the same village 
the young meo and woinen were of an in¬ 
dependent spirit* and their match-makera 
were once their mates in the iritiranp<>jio- 
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riakama. And the pnrents of both sidofl bad 
only to <;oiiseTit to their requeBt. TOfgether 
with the dei^elopment of the family-Byateiti 
and at the sarfie time with the lowering of 
the inflEience of the age-group, match- 
makei^ of Influence were required to per- 
auade the parents. Besides^, through mar¬ 
riages with outsiders Timtch-maker# came 
to be considered afl necessary^ till they came 
to be charged with very important duties. 

Announcement parties have become more 
and more frequent eince the Meiji Era and 
famous people were requeated to be match¬ 
makers just for that occassicii. It la said 
that such persoBF, beginning a table speech, 
could not remember the names of the new 
husband and bridcL 

After the marriage, the match-makers 
ai'c generflUy rewarded. In some places 
they are visited by the couple in January 
and at festival times. 

Match-makers set the tempo for a mat- 
riTnoniaJ ceremony, the mfln acting m the 
new husband's hdper and bin wife as that 
of the bride. The day of the ceremony is 
most important to the infitcb-Tnakers, but 
before the rite they must arranger an in* 
terview between both parties nad settle the 
jiFifmo (contract of matrinionyU 

In rural areas, the man la often taken to 
the woman^B house, hut in cities the inter¬ 
view is often held in r^taurants or the¬ 
atres. 

When both houses give their consent after 
the interview, the match- maker viBite the 
bride^s house on behalf of the family of the 
greoTTU and generally make^ a present of 
itake. It in generally called, A-ri^omr-no- 
jiiike 1 Wine to msike the contract fireni. 

Next is pwiMO. Originally the grooni 
vl«|ted the bride with wine and fish and 
took dinner together. Later, this became 
the nmteh-maker'S duty, and the offerings 
changed to drefiflc^i or money. The bride 
generally returns to the family of the groom 
half of what she receivedn This is called 

Matrimonial cereinoaies (rite# of mar¬ 
riage.) There axe many kinds of matrl- 
manial cercnionles. In the case of 
iri-km, the ceremony !» simple. Some¬ 
times, with only nn exchange of Attke cups 


the ceremony is finished. In some districtSp 
in the case of the groom hides 

bimBelf during the ceremony and the cere- 
meny ifi observed only by the parents. In 
marriages between those of the same vil¬ 
lage. the man and woman having Ijeen in¬ 
timate with each other, they need not see 
each other, and the new wife* and the family 
of the husband only take dinner together* 
In such dialricl: as Tsushima, Izu Oshima. 
etc.^ brides do not wear hureffi, but an ordi- 
nnr>’ dress when she goes to her husband's 
house. 

ThusT the ceremonies are widely different 
according to distxkU* The following is the 
used procedure fur marriage w’hich prevails 
In Japan today. 

On the day of marriage, the husband 
visits the bride's house accompanied* in 
many districts^ by the match-maker. It ia 
called or (iKnmuko-(ri and a 

mkff party is held there* In some places 
only the husband returns, leaving the match- 
maker at the bride's house. There ie a 
theory that in the age of yomeiri~ktm, be¬ 
fore the removal of the bride. was 

made, leaving the trace of niMtoiW-fron- 

On the very day or preceding day of 
yffjjiCiri, a farewell meeting is generally held 
for the bride and relatives and intimate 
friends gather together just before the 
brides' departure, ahe worships before the 
family alto ft and exchanges »ak€ cups with 
the family. In some places, just when the 
bride Icavt.^ her own house, people break 
the cups and bowls which she had used, or 
make a honfirt at the gate* It Is similar to 
the custom which is observed after iieeing 
off the corpse a I funeral ctremoiiics. It la 
a kind of spell, to prohibit returru Ab for 
irom riri-doau i fu miture fo r marriage). 
they are few^ In number in the case of mar¬ 
riage between ihm^ of the same village. 
Berides* even after marriage the furniture 
is kept at the brides' house in some pbiceB- 
In the case of rruirrmge between these of 
remote places yowjfiVf-dopa are generally 
many in number* In some diBtricta. the 
moix^ the furniture^ the prouder they are- 
Brides axe often seen off in a . procession 
with plenty of furniture. 
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The prt-'ccaaioa pruceeda with the bride 
ridiPIT a ;inrikt*ha, or motor oar in cities^ 
and 'm a ko^ht or on a horf?e in the country- 
Generally they stop for rest somewhere a- 
lonf th^ way. It ia said that because the 
bride from another ^dUage found it pec®- 
sary to make an ianuentlal man of the vil¬ 
lage for her own of^irA'afo, she spent the 
Tiight at his house. 

Aa aoon as the britle reaches the hus¬ 
band's houseT :*he steps m the zmhiM im¬ 
mediately in cities. In the countryside, 
however, she entem the house generally 
through the ground-floor or the kitchen, 
la mimy districts, there lA a custom to drink 
a cup of Water nt the doorway. In 

Home places^ the bride ntepa over a Are burn¬ 
ing at the entrance. 

The most imporUmt ceranoay as soon as 
the bride arrives at the husband's boose Is 
to exchange cups with the husband tind 
his familyn The cuatom of the soke cup 
which ts exchanged three times* three sips 
at a timOp is caiLed, ^crJi-san-it-udo no 

in some houses the Ogasauiara man¬ 
ner m followed while in other houses a verse 
of yokitoku is sung by ^ome one- The ex¬ 
change of sak^^ cups is generally made at 
the hands of two girls* called, ocAd and 
prtenrhd (male butterfly and female butter- 
fly .1* In the countrj** however, the husband 
does not attend the ceremony, and the ex¬ 
change of mk€ cups is generally performed 
merely by the bride and the husband's 
mother. 

After thISp relatives, friends and neiffh- 
bors are inrited, and an announcement 
party held. la cities^ the houses are not 
spud on and so restaurants are generally 
UfiEd+ Recentlyp people have come to hold 
the ceremony In shrines* temples and 
churches^ It h through Che Influence of 
Christianity that people have come to utilize 
shrines and temples. The ceremouies held 
in Christian churches are almost the same 
as those an foreign countries* 

In mmay places the reptifsentativ® of 
youth-mates are invited to the party, or 
some wino Is presented to theim In some 
villages there Is a custom for a stone Bud¬ 
dha statue to be carried lo the meeting hall 


or water is eplaahed on the proeeasion of 
the bride. 

Brides generally visit the neighbors with 
the husband's mother on the day of the 
matrimonial ceremony in cities or the next 
morning in rural areas. On the day of 
the ceremony, all the sliding paper doors are 
genrmlly kept open so that the peoplE can 
freely aec the bride- The thought that 
brides should be widely' seen is widespread. 
In miirriuges between those of the same vil¬ 
lage, the relation of the houses of the bride 
and husband continues fur a long while* but 
iu marriages tietw'enn those of remote dis¬ 
tricts, it cannot continue^ The relation of 
both families^ however, is not interrupted 
at the peak of yflwcfri and on the third or 
fifth day after the ceremtmy* the new wife 
and husband generally visit the wife's house 
artn-ln-arm in many districts. This custom 
is calLcdi After lhatj at such 

times New YearSn the wife and husband 
call at her house tugeiherp luid Che custom is 
cantjnaed tUl a child is bom. 

After the bride enters the husband's 
house, she can not jmmedlately succeed to 
the seat of housewife. In some districts, 
the parent? retire from the world and ieave 
houEehold affairs to the new couple^ as aoou 
as the son is married^ but in many districtSp 
it takes a long while before the couple is 
entrusted with home affair^- In some 
houses of the Ou District, a ceremony is 
found where, the mother-in-law^ puts a big 
and small spoon on the cover of a pan and 
hands them to the new wife. With this 
ceremony* the rights of housewife are 
handed to the wife. In such districts, 
brides are not permitted to touch the rke^ 
tub, or distribute rice, till the ceremony is 
finished. The spoon is, so to speak, the 
symbol of the righta of a housewife. 

Rupture and divorce. When an engaged 
man and W'oman desired to break off rela¬ 
tions before the mstrimoniai ceremony^ he 
visits her with some wine. 

To divorce a wife^ the husband writes to 
the effect in three lines and a tuilf. The 
letter of divorce is called, fftikudori-han.. 

In some parts of the Tohoku District* the 
divorce of the wife is expressed as ofdnsor 
rera (to be driven out). Judging from 
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thifi letter* which waM issued by the hus- 
biind* the men In the eldcn tiiofea possessed 
^rreat rifrhta, while that of the women was 
neglected. The eufttoms of btike society 
which iRtreaflcd etrong patcmaJ right and 
superJorLty of mea and inferiority of women 
exerted great influence upon the common 
peopJe- 

Whea wivea aought to leave their has- 
bandfl there prevailed a thought that, three 
years after they escaped Into the Tokeiji 
Temple at Kamakura or Manganji Temple 
of Xftta-gun* Gtimina Pref.* the divorce waa 
recognized. These templet were called, 
enJtin-d'eni i temple of cRncellation.), 

Ifl old Japan, where the custom of mar¬ 
riage between thoae of the same village was 
obaerved, divorceis were rarely found. 
Divorces are more cominoa in districtap 
where marriages between those of remote 
places occur, espeeially in eases where the 
wife* who had been brought up in quite a 
different environment, moved to the hua- 
band'a houae soon after the interview^ and 
came to live wdth the mothor-io-law. In 
such cases, the wife could be divorced for 
mere reason that *'She Is not adaptable to 
the customs of the houjse'". 

Gekbi'ations of year 

In Japan, people celebrate the attainment 
of certain ages for fear some disaster may 
happen in the year. The years are, for 
InstaticCp 25. 42 and 61 in men, and 19, 33, 
and in women. Apart from these yeans, 
people hold celebrations or viait abrinei* in 
the preceding and following years to make 
spells, so that they may be free from dis¬ 
aster. As to the growth of such euatofnflp 
there is the following opinion: At aome 
points of life, people often had to worahlp 
the god of the community to which they be- 
longed. In such caseft they cleanaed them¬ 
selves to escape diaa;9troua events. By the 
celebrations which are held in old age. peo¬ 
ple do pot mean to e^ape fn™ bad luck, 
but rather to seek the blesaing of long life. 

Kitdi of UTilucky years and celehratlons 
of year. Accor ding to folklore* the ages 
of 7 and 13 in men and women. 19 in wo¬ 
men. 25 In men, SO in women, and 42 in 
men are believed to be unlucky years, while 


01 Is ImMreA'i, 77 kiju, and 68 bf ijit. People 
hnid special celebratiDns^ mcstly at the be¬ 
ginning of these years. To the celebration, 
relativ'ei, neighbors and friends are Invited 
and a party is given. Evil is driven away 
by visiting w/igeiTfli for worahip and prayer* 
or dropping some money or a comb* things 
that were attached to their body. 

In Home districts people ceiebrate the 
birth-year which comes every 12 years ao- 
cording to the 12 zodiacal aigns. The kan- 
reki L60th hirthdty celebration > ha^ the 
same meaning. The original meaning may 
be that^ at such an age. a man takea part 
In the festival of and serves ia 

acme good cause. In short, it la considered 
that, people should have some holy profes¬ 
sion at a certain age, For this holy profes¬ 
sion they had to perform mmoimi cr Ani- 
It is said that the performance of 
monojffli or JtaisAifi came to he interpreted 
afterwards as their endeavor to avoid disn 
aster. Thus* the age when moaeinit or 
kaiMhin was performed came to be under¬ 
stood as the age when people should be 
rarefnl. 

Though it ia a strained Interpretntlon* 
the ages of 42 in men and 33 in women are 
believed to be the nio«t unlucky. And the 
preceding and following years of this un* 
lucky year are called preceding-unlueky- 
year and foilowing-tmlucky-year. They are 
still widely observed. When people become 
60 nr older* they are considered to have 
reached old age. When people are 61 years 
oidp the celebration of k^nr^ki is performedp 
Then, rdativea and IrieudA gather* and the 
old man is presented with a reel znkin and 
a red dress. This means* ae the w^ord kan- 
reki shows* that the old man has returned 
to ehUdbcKMi. The celebration of 70th birth¬ 
day is called* koki^ This meami that thoae 
who have reached that age are rare. The 
77th birthday eelebratton is called kiju- 
Kt means ^orokabu Uo be pleased) fci'/w 
means that the man has reached the state of 
pleasure. Eighty-eight years old is written 
as 88 and an the gelebrstion of SSth birth¬ 
day Is called beiju: In many farming 
vlUages. people mske the sticks to measure 
rice in menu i measure) and present them 
to rdatlven* friends and neighbors to com- 
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memorAte the celebrAtjan of the SMh bieth- 
day. After the 61th birthday, there are 
very few uoltieky yeara. 

Concerning death 

According^ to the i>pLnion of HCholaw, In 
Dldeit border line of life and dea^h 

was not elear. The anei&nt Japoneiie saem 
to have believed that aoutfi aometimes left 
the bodyp The belief appears to have beFn 
especially conapicuons arnDn^ chlJdreA. 
There is the fact in the cla^icd of Japan 
thatt when a man died, the death wiis not 
recG^is^d as stith immediately. !t was 
believed that the sow! had iefl the body, and 
people tried spells dnrlnir the tempomn^ 
death ao that the muI mi^bt retttm to the 
body. In eaatnms which have remained tiU 
now* there are in^nces where when a man 
dies, people often climb the roof, take ojf 
Home tiles, and call the nnme of the dend 
man. it ia considered magtc to call the soul 
which hna left the body. 

It is evident that the ancient Japanet^e 
believed in the nepamtenesa of body and 
Houl. The dead body was horrible, wlihc 
the soul separated from the body was defied. 

In Japan there are two Idnds of graves, 
and Ln many districts the same man may 
have both. One is the primary gravct 
where the dead body Is buried, and the sec¬ 
ondary grave* where the soul reposes. In 
the one grave, therefore, the dead body is 
buried, while in the other nothing can be 
found- 

Soon after death, the soul, according to 
Buddhist beljef, is a iCHcalled '^'straying 
s<njr\ blit it is considered that, in several 
years it will be purilled till it beccunes a 
ffod. Further* it is said that, this god v^-itl 
repose In a world other than this human 
worlds which exists over the SEa or in 
heaven, parallel to the world. 

It was considered that the soul of a man 
or ft woman who died unmarried or who 
was kiUed by accident would be troubled 
after death* and ftnd it difficult to enter the 
other world. The thought iiJao prevailed 
that, the aoula of infants^ eapecially those 
who died earlier than at the age of T, would 
be gathered at a different area from that 
of adults. 


Death was coniidcrcd impure. It was be- 
Ueved that the Impurity would prevail and 
spread to others through uaing the same 
fire and eating things cooked by the .^ame 
fire. It WHS the custom thnt, when a man 
died, others thim relatives should not eat or 
drink at the house. 

People desired to ohser%^eold manners acid 
customs as much as possible* and so many 
still remain today. Id olden times fevi^ ex¬ 
cept noblemen^ made grave-stones, and the 
memory of the dead quite fotgotteo. 
It may be calied a great change that, recent¬ 
ly ]>eopic have come to erect graves topes, 
on which the name Qf the deceased la en¬ 
graved* 

Rites of runerat ceremimy* The first 
business ts to report the death to his rela¬ 
tives. In thid it is the cuBtom for 
two men to visit the relatives. The reason 
ts that if only one should go, the dead will 
Aurely follow him. It la al.^o two men who 
go to the temple to report the death. 

People generally Lay the dead body facing 
the north* with fkogera bound together, and 
the face covered with a aheet of white cloth. 
The custom of placing a sword or knife by 
the side of the body to drive away demons 
m allBO found. 

By the piiiow* some water is placed, and 
i light for Buddha I or tiCnAtd is gea- 
enilly offered,, and usuaLly a snuiJl quantity 
of rice is boiled in a pan, and placed on a 
plate or a bowh and a pair of chopsticks are 
made to Btand Ip the piiddle of the rice. In 
many districts this rice ia not boiled in the 
oven itsuaJly used* but In a temporary one 
which is used only for that occasion. 

The cooperation of neighLnsrji is neceaaary 
for the funernl ceremony. It might be call¬ 
ed the ethics of the villAgerj that they 
ahould cooperate with the family of the 
dead. In many villages, people believe that 
even those who are excluded from social 
Intercou rse, who are aometimes called wtara- 
hackibtt, should be helped In the emergen¬ 
cies of a fire or a funeral ceremony. iP 
srnniJ villages the vUlagerB all ftssUted at 
the funerel ceremony, while in big villages 
with many houses, only groopa of families 
helped- In some places In the Edo Em* 
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groups of Hvc men took charge of aiieh mat¬ 
ters. 

These helpers made funeral tools, kept ao- 
counts for the funeral ceremony, duw the 
grave and carried the coffin. 

These helpers generally made prepara¬ 
tions for the funeral ceremony by borrow¬ 
ing another house, so as to be free from the 
impurity of death. 

It %va 3 in 13S6 that funeral parlors first 
appeared. In tlie countri'i however* even 
now the funeral affairs are carried out with 
Ihe help of neighbors. 

Before the corpse ia put into the enflin, 
yiikan is obaened. It was considered to be 
the duty of the family to observe it In 
some districts, people shave the corpse's 
head. This is due to the influence of Bud¬ 
dhism. It means that the dead one has 
entered the world of Buddha. When the 
cleansing is over, people dreafl tlie body In 
a white cotton dress- Sometimes a tri¬ 
angular cloth 13 placed upon the forehead. 
U is usually seen that, when the corpse is 
put into the coffin* his favorite belonging 
are also placed beside hiHL Fonnerly bix 
bron;se coins w'cre put into the coffin, which 
are called. "Charge for Cmssing the Sanau- 
river”* (noteJ In Buddhism the spirit is 
believed to cross the Sanau-river* or the 
River Styx, to enter the other world u 

When the rotibi is ready to leave the 
house, the blood-relations generally open the 
coffin again for a last look to bid farewell. 
In olden timefl the coffin was a tub, but now 
It is generally an oblong wooden box. The 
cover of the coffin is nailed down, not with 
a hammer* but with a stone 

As the coffin leaves, the blood-relations 
generally eat a bowl of rice- This la coa^ 
sidered a farewell dinner with the dead one. 

It is the common custom that the coffin 
does not pass through the ordinary en¬ 
trance. It is generally taken through the 
tea-room or €ng<iwa {passage i. Sometimes 
a wall Is torn down for that purpose, and 
immediately after seeing oU the coffin, it 
is repaired. In some districts, a gate is 
made with bamboo for the passage of the 
coffin* 

The coffin is the core of the funeral 
ceremony. Generally the corpse^ successor 


or blood-inferior carries the mortuaiy tab¬ 
let. The rice prepared for the corpse is 
generally carried by the succeasoriis wife, 
The coffin is usually carried by blood-rela¬ 
tions or sometimes the funeral ceremony 
dvwi composed of uelghbore* In some 
districts a weeping wnnisn, whose business 
IS to joins the process ion. 

Burial is the most cominou, but cremation 
began to appear in the Xara Era among 
aristocrats and prleats and spread among 
people, till at present it is recognized ns 
the regular funeral method- Picking up the 
bones of the cremated corpse is performed 
the same dayj in cities- In the countiy% 
however it is done on the following day in 
many districts- The bones of the throat 
are taken in a pot. which is placed an the 
family altar for a year. After that it is 
hurled in a grove, or placed in a tenfiple. 
U is customary to pick up the bones with 
a pair of chopsticks, the one being long 
and the other short* and the same bone is 
usually picked up by two persaons In some 
districts 

in Okinawa District, the corpse which 
was placed in a funeral ground is deansed 
after three or flVE years, and repMcecL 
This fonn of double funeral has remained 
till today. It is said that this kind of 
funeral rites was originidly held especially 
for the chief of a country or head of a 
tribe. Afterwards, however* it became 
general among the inhabitants. 

From the burial or cremation, the mourn¬ 
ers return home directly. When entering 
the house, some salt U generally scattered 
or the hands and feet are cleaned. 

On the foUmving day they generally pay 
worship. In some diKtricts, they visit the 
grave during the following week- 

In many diatricts there is a custom to 
clean the dothing which the dead man used 
during the three days after death. In some 
places people pour water and dry them for 
three days, or for as long as 49 days. In 
many districts, it is said that by doing 
this the thing for which the late man had 
prayed while alive would be fulfilled. 

The third and seventh day after death 
are important periods* The 49th day after 
death, the seventh division* each being 7 
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dayap ia considered considerably imporUmt. 
In many districts, blood-relations generally 
refuM to eat flesh, and take only vegetables 
till this day and many people think that 
the sonl of the deceased stUJ stays under the 
TOPf, In some districts people prepare 40 
pieces of fiEor/jt (rice-cake) to present to 
neighbors. 

If a person of the same age as some one 
else, dies the latter prepares iwocAi or dangoj 
and puto It in his ears. And sometimes he 
parches beans to eat^ or gefe them eaten 
by children. Such manners and customs 
are found here and there. Such vwht is 
called It Is considered 

that through other^s death of the same age^ 
he fears lest he should be attacked by the 
same calamity. In Japanese folklore it Is 
called "Sensation of Same Age”, Some 
^chnlors explain this by saying that except 
for one's familyp one takes dinner moat 
often with others of the same age. Hence 
the cause of death of one might influence 
another who Ls of the same age. So, in 
order to be free from the danger One 
changes the condition of hU meals. 

Funeral ceremonies for iafants who die 
before becoming seven years old are quite 
diHerent front those for adults. In some 
distTicU the dead bodies of infants were 
buried under the floor. When Infants 
younger than seven years old died, they 
were not dressed in white, but in colored 
clothes. Sometimes they were buried mth 
fish. In Buddhism, flsh ia disliked and so 
it ifi believed that this fact means that 
people desired the infant be free from the 
control of Buddhiairip and return soon. In 
Okinawa and other diatricte, the graves of 
children are made at different places from 
those for adulte. 

There is a custom in some places that 
when a pregnant ¥roman died, people erected 
four pole? of bamboo near a brook by the 
aide of the road* and hung a cloth on them. 
PaaaerS'hy were requested to pour water 
on the cloth* 

Suicide. In the olden times, following 
the death of noblemeUp the wives and their 
attendants also used to die* In some old 
books^ it h recorded thal a girh being loved 
by two meup and unable to choose, made 
up her mind to kill herself* 


In auicidea, the cu*^tom of kumkiri isep¬ 
puku s of biikt. society is weU-knowts, There 
were many ways of committing iflppwktf. 
There was a suicide-method In which a 
sword was throat Into the abdomen and cut 
it in a cross-shape. Sometimes just when 
the sword came into contact wnth the 
skin of the abdoment or the sword was 
grasped for seppi^Aif, a person called km- 
s/pttA'ii“nrra cut off the head. 

Suicides by two people who are in love 
with each other often occur in Japan, 
This is called Bhinjn particulorly j6$hL It 
mc^ns to show the real state of the heart, 
Shinfu was found before the Edo but 
in that period it w'a,s frequent, especially 
among prostitutes. In a wide sense, it means 
declaration. There were many WTvyg of de¬ 
claration: to puli out one's nails, to describe 
aomething on a sheet of paper, to cut one^s 
hair, to draw or paint things on the skin^ to 
cut off a Anger or thrust a sword in the arm 
or leg. There were many ways of showing 
one's love, the highest case being found in 
j'dahi- 

was often committed in the Edo 
Era. When a man and woman in love could 
not live together and were troubled in af¬ 
fection and duty, or were In economic dif- 
iculty* they committed jdaifti. The method 
of suicide was by being drawn, hanged, 
or cut by a sword* Jdski was very preva¬ 
lent and Yoshimunep the eighth Shogun of 
the Toktigawa Bakufu prohibited, and is¬ 
sued a bw' that, if one of the twro should 
live, they should be considered non-human, 
ia still found today in Japan. The 
sftiu/u of man and w'Diuan in love^ shinfH of 
the same sex* and sAinju of parents and 
children are committed. There ia uo more 
miserable an event as a shinf^ in a family. 
These have Increased since the Meiji Era* 
Feallvals after dealh. Farewell ceremo¬ 
nies are performed in the style of Bud¬ 
dhism or Shinto but recently ChrUtian rites 
have also increased. Formerly, the persons 
present at a funeral w'cre limited to the 
b]oi>d-rebtions, relatives or neighbors. 

In Buddhism, private recite a scripture* 
and those who attend pray for the repose 
of the soul In Shmto, the kannushi reads 
the jfaiiuoM budly* and then after recitation 
of shimbigoti}^ in which the works of the 
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ilmd iTiATi urc prnis^ed, branches of paper 
railed tanmtrmki are offered to hi^ tnemory. 
They were ongiqidly cei'emwries to wori^hip 
god, but since the Meiji Era thi& style has 
been used more commoaty. Tn Eaddhiarn* 
anniversarieia of death are performed on 
the 1st. 3rd. 7th. I3th, Hth. 23rd, 27th. 
and S3rdL Sometimes the lUOth annlvorf^a- 
ry is observed* In they are the 

lat, 2nd, 3rd, 5lh, 10th. l&th. 20th. 30Lh. 
and SOth anniversaries. Sometimes the 
lOOtb anniversary isal»o marked 

In same distrieta. however* the 33rd or 
50th annlversan'^ is considered as the last 
and as to the latter ones* they are pci^onned 
for the Individual. After that, he loses the 
charactorlsties of an individual, and steps 
into the group of anceators^ 

In Japan, from 13 to 15 of July is calkd 
Eon,, and at this time the festival of ances¬ 


tors is generally performed on the moramsr 
of the I3th, the memciriee of ancestot^ are 
deified on the Buddhist uHar, or so-called 
hond'^na and olFered meals, floweni and 
Lights Priests visit from house lo house to 
recite <hkyd. Relatives visit the houses. 
In the morning of the IGth^ offerings are 
thrown Into the river. It ia believed that 
the soul of the ancestor is laid to rest in 
the world of souls by performing this 
event. It Is deacribed in the records of the 
Medieval Age that the aoul festival was 
originally b^ad performed in January. The 
weeks of the spring eijnmox and the 
autumn equifiojc are called higan^ dur¬ 
ing which people hold feslIvaJs for ancestors 
in Buddhism and in The Imperial 

Household performs festivals for each 
Tmtid Qti the occasion of the Spring imd 
Autumn Equinox days. 


Clothing 


Although World War 11 left the Japanese 
very shabby, they have now regained their 
prewar standard, spending aba lit 12 per 
cent of their income on clothes. Both Japa¬ 
nese kimtmo and Western clothes are worn. 

Western clnthea are more practical for 
work, but the A;ifnoMo ia more suited for 
Japanese style of houses and for this reason, 
it cannot altogether be given up. This dual 
mode preaents problems that must be £ol ved. 

The Aamoao U cut in the same style for 
men. women and children, the only dif¬ 
ference being m the way it is sewn and in 
the color and pattern of the material used- 
For instance, red is used only for women's 
and girls^ itiwiono and never for men, even 
for bahy boys. 

Because there is n definite change In the 
four seasons of the year in Japan, thin cot¬ 
ton ia used in summer while lined or padded 
kimmo called ipafafrc are worn in winter. 

Since 185S there have been no class dis¬ 
tinctions 111 /tiVnorfo. Mention will be made 
later of the differences in Aiiniono according 
to profe^Bion* 

Kimono 

From buying In washmgp The basic 
shape imd the different part* of the Fiinona* 


worn left over right an Ln men^s Western 
clolheSk are as illustrated* 

Kimono material comes in rolls U yards 
long and about 14 inches wide, from which 
one for an adult can be made. Two 

rolls are needed to make a lined kimono^ 
It is Rold at shops called gofukiti/a w^here 
many kinds of fabrics* ohi materCoJ and 
accessories are sold. Most women buy the 
niotenal froin these shops and sew the 
JtrViojto theimelves or ask the 
I dressmaker 1 to make it up. 

Beady-made ^-i in one are also sold now hut 
they are not oft popular a^ ready-made 
Weatem clothes, Ttilft Is because it (s dif¬ 
ficult to stands rdkc dyes ami w'eavas since 
variety iu ib'inoKO can only be achieved 
through different colors snd patterns as the 
style remains the same. Material for ex- 
pcpslve hrniOFio arc specially woven and 
dyed or when a pattern becomes outmoded 
the material can be redyed and repattemed. 

The kintQnOf /uban and Auorf are all cut 
on the sutme simple straight lines &o that 
patterns are not needed and a 4*^1010110 can 
be easily made over into a /whan or Aaori* 
Thus the can be u&ed in monjr 

ways* 
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Soine of the tools used in making kimono 
are the ruler, markern irutrkiEg board, ncm- 
3013 , thimble, Mwing oeedle^, pi as, iron, and 
Ironing board. There are twe kinds of 
rulera enhed which is 33.S cm* 

long and kitfirKifakTi which is 37 cm. ]on^ 
but lately, metric Tneitsuretdents are used* 

Unlike the Western drcfla* the 
which ifi lined or padded earmot be washed 
whole but must be taken apart* wtt&hed and 
reaewTi ever>'^ Bcason^ Itow'ever since it ia 
ail hand-sewn^ It is easy to take apiirt and 
wash at home but there are special laon- 
derer^ called araiiftarfyiL Otdy anlined cot¬ 
ton are tubbed. 

Soap, determents and washing machines 
are now used but about 90 years ago seeds 
of the honey locust and ash water were 
used. Washing by using pounding blockn 
also want out about 11H) yeai!^ ago. 

Hlstoiy of the kimono- The kimmo 
took its pre^ient form In the lOth century 
after undergoing many changed in the pre¬ 
ceding 2,<300 yeani. The early primitive 
people wore a cci^tume called or Jtraa 

Arurouio, a type of clothing common to bath 
East and Wedl Gradually^ customs and in¬ 
fluences from abroad brought a change in 
style. Until the ?th or Sth centtiries the 
clothing was In 2 piecea due to Korean and 
Chinese mOuence while during the 7th to 
Sth centuries the in ita present form 

wa.*i worn as undergamienL 

In the 9th century a unique type of dreas 
called ko and nuoxhi, a kind of coat and 
pantaloon for men of the nobility and /uni- 
/^T7or nod Kokfima (ceremoniaJ robe and 
skirts for court ladies were designed. The 
common people wore kosod^ which had 
shorter sleeves^ This A-Ch*odr became the 
conimon wear for ail cLaases of people from 
around the 13tli century* Men w'om it with 
the haknmn, a kind of i^kirt and women wore 
it with a narrow sash or cord tied around 
the waist 

In the 13th century special clothing cal¬ 
led suho and hit^itnre bearing the family 
crent were made for the ruling samurai 
class to shew their rankn 

With the dawn of the Momnyanui Peri ml 
in the latter part of the IGth century great 
progress was made in w^caving aud dyeing 
and men's and women's it mono became 


bright and gsyi the sleeves of the fcotfodr 
became as long ab 40-50 cm. and the cofners 
were rounded. The w'bs design¬ 

ed aa the fonoai wear of the irumurfli In thE 
17th century* 

Silk ivss worn by the upper class only 
and eommoners used rough linen of plain 
weave and design but with the import of 
cotton seedA at the end of the I7th century* 
cotton was grown and used^ 

During the peaceful yeans of the Toku- 
gawa feudal age (17th-19th centuries > in¬ 
dustry proapered. Beautiful with 

sleeves as long os 4^G0 cm. caUeii furisode 
became the fashion. This is stiil worn 
today by brides and young girls. 

K(mon& was made much longer than the 
height of the wearer and o&i were from 
in width. The long trailing 
AI mono with its beautiful soft linea and 
wude obt looked very graceful hut was im- 
practicaL This atj'le was first created for 
the court woijieo of the Tokiigawa Shoguit- 
ate to make their hips look beautiful 
but was adopted by other women as weU 
later. H^butac (flat ailkl and ckMmen 
i, heavy crepe) suitable for Atwiono were 
produced about this time. 

The aleeves of men's kimowo also became 
lung and fashionable men even wore 
/umode* 

At the begiuning of the 19th century 
kiifimo with designs from the walat down 
railed for women and no&him^ 

for men were designed. The wives of the 
mercliant class added a black satin collar 
to enhance the makeup of this period of 
painting their faces white, blackening 
their teeth and painting their lips very red. 
This fashion of adding a bhirk collar re¬ 
mained until the 19203. 

Maori were first designed ia the l^lth 
century and until the I9tb century were 
worn ufily by men. At firsEt It came down 
almost to the ankle but was shortened In 
the middle of the I9th centiir>'- Today, 
hip-length Aaorj Is in style among w'omen^ 

Until distinction wns made in type 
of clothing worn according to cla^ta^ Clothes 
for the nobility and rfinifirai were only 
worn by men of the upper class while wo¬ 
men of the aristocracy wore an nrhikaks 
(over-gown) over their ko^ode. 
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Gr^^t chanifes appeare^d aftar 1868 when 
Westent ciistoim wer* IntruducecL The 
first to adopt Western attire were the upper 
class who be^an to wear shoes and derbies 
around 1875. Around: 1890 there was a 
confused inixture of Western and kim&nff 
styles. ^Mantles and in%'enes&es were worn 
over the .tnmoNO about 1900 and Western 
tjrpa of cLothm^ became cominon. Kimmo 
and Western clothes were worn wilb better 
disc liminat ion after 19^^ 

Freaenl-day kimono^ The Japanese 
clothing! conHistfl of the kimiftio, ftnorj, 
fuban, hada^/K ko&kimakL fundoAhi^ 
otu'apr, obijitne, ko^hikittio and 

The bfLori worn over the kimoito differs 
in atjde somewhat from the kiniom but the 
same type of mfiterial is used. The napu- 
irihqn (undeTffarment; is more colorful 
than the A-rmowo but has a coUar called Aon- 
eri^ a piece of straight cloth about tfiem. 
wide and 80 cim Long sewn m at the neck. 
Men's nbi made of stiff material is about 
12 cm. wide and 2.5 meters long. They also 
wear a soft muslin sash. Both men and 
ivtunen w<!sr w'hite cotton underwear of 
hadagi coming down to the hips^ The 
fundoikt is a kind of G-string worn by men 
and is a long piece Of cotton about 80 cm. 
wide and 2 meters Jong. Sumetimes it is 
about one meter long with atrings attached. 
Women wear fcos^n'winW, a kind of aarong 
wrapped around their walat and coming 
dowm to their ankles. The obijme and 
obinpe are ufled only by women as obi ac¬ 
cessories. The k^}shihivti> ia used to tie the 
ikinrpflo before the ofei is tied on. To At are 
bifurcated socks, of cotton, black for men 
and white for women. 

How to wear the kimono^ Hen first put 
on fund^shi or shorts which are more com¬ 
mon these daya. then kadagi, underpants 
or koshimaki, nagajnban and itimorto. Then 
the obi U tied and (iibi w^ora. For women 
the order is f 1J koshiwidkit (2,^ Aadhpti (3? 
fioi/a/iibnfi and {-1} kirnono. 

The Ariwtono is first lied around the waist 
with a k^hihmo to adjust the length of 
the hem and another cord Ja tied just above 
the waist, pulling the collar into place. 
Then the obi in wound twice around and 
with both ends In each band it is tied at 


the back. The obtape is placed under the 
knot to shape the obi at the back and an 
made of eiiki is tied over the 
to keep it in place. White tabt arc wom 
last. 

In cold weather both men and women 
w'ear over the bt wiowo. It is Consider¬ 
ed polite for men to keep their Auori on 
even in summer when making a catL 

Mention must also be made of the A-ap- 
popi, a kind of cover-oil apron^ matkak^ 
fapron) and itnngm ■iJap.\nese towel). 
The k^ppogi, designed about 1920 to be 
wom by w'omen when working, enveloped 
the sleeves and hem, thus making work 
easier. The Unugui, about 30 cm. wide and 
8Dcm^ long, i& made of white cotton with 
designs or characters in blue. Besides be¬ 
ing used by men and women for washing^ 
it has many other uses, both practical and 
omamenLah the more beautifully dyed ones 
being used a.^ head covering nr as on ac* 
cessorji' worn al the hip. 

Aprons, about 30cnu wide and 60 cm. 
long arc made of black cotton for men but 
women's aprons are sometimes made of 
prettily ifiitterned silk and serve an orna- 
mentai as well practical purpose* The Japa¬ 
nese nightgown is made like the kim^mQ, 
of cotton or toweling. 

Depending on the season and 

dofero are worn* The is usualJy 

made of cotton wdth eooblooking patterns 
printed in Indigo and is wom in summer 
without ^flbr. The sight of a Japanese wo- 
.men with well-kept bare legs wearing 
giikata is considered beautiful. 

The jan^^ and both mcn^a c]oEhc& 

to be wom in the privacy of one’s room, as 
cold weather wear ij made Like the ^ifnwo 
but with a black collar. The doirro is more 
heavily padded than the toiyrrn* 

Material and col or of kimono. Cotton 
and sILk are the main materials used in 
J^iiaoifo but rayou and synthetic fabrics are 
abo now used. Except for sergOr 
which is wom for a short time in the cool 
in-betw'cen eeasouft, very little wodenft are 
used. However muEdin was developed In 
uniquely Japanese dyes and weaves but at 
present it has been replaced by synthetic 
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mutilinB. Linen is worn in midsEiinnier but 
becnuge it is expensivep It has nei'or becoine 
reaJly popular. 

Flfint dye 3 were lifted until the 19th eentu- 
ry. the iHAin plants beinig ai Undl^oi for 
bluej^ deai^KiNfi 'SiifRower i for rod* 
for purple, ofraMf for vertniUion and A'ortt- 
ymru for yellow. In the litth eenturj' 
aniline dyea were Imported and Japan» her- 
celf, miide (Treat pro^rreita in uhemlcal dyes 
iA‘hich are mainly used today. 

Secondary colors which are especially 
suited to kimmo were developed in the ISth 
century^ Different shades of blucs^ purples 
and rede have been the basic color of the 
kimnnfi but stronger colors have come to 
be favored by the younger women, especially 
after the War through American inflaenee. 

Formal wear. For formal wear a man 
wears a black created and Aaort 

made of Aadefee at Ik and a hakama of 
daihirUy while fobi and black'-thongeil z&ri 
or of pnulownia wood and carries a 
white fan. 

Women wear a black sz/Jio7?io|fd Jtin^ono 
with crest over a uagd/ziban with a white 
collar while pre-marriage girls and 
brides wear the furisode. The sleeves of 
the are about 40 cm. long and are 

shorter than that of the /wrf«odc. 

A brocade obj Is tied with a white tubular 
Adbtffar cord and white fflhi are woru. 
When wearing a /lErMrnde, the obi is further 
embellished with an undersa-ih called abf- 
£toki, a hnk4>»eko tucked into the bosom and 
a 1‘ed-taaseled fan {s carried In the handn 
lied and white or gold and silver eori are 
worn. 

The bride w^ears her hair in a abriJioda 
covered with a {mtnokaktifhL However, 
many get married in Western wedding dres^ 
sea today, 

ffaorf are never worn by w^omen on 
formal occasions. For In formal wear color- 
€?d Id worn. 

Kimono for featlvale* Stimtd festivals 
are generally held la summer and tho^^e 
participating ip the procession* the majori¬ 
ty of whom are men, wear the ^ame navy 
blue happi coats which have festival em- 
blenid on the back and neckbands. The men 
twust a fcfltrj/iit sroLind their heads, catry 
s straw hat ornamented with artiUclaJ 


flowers on their backs und wear fabi with¬ 
out sandals^ 

Clothes far mourning. Women wear 
plain black kimono with the family creat 
on it^ black obi and black zdri while men 
are dressed in black kimona and boari with 
crest, licka.ma and black iahL No fans are 
carried. Clothes for the dead arc all white^ 
symbolizing purity. 

Westetn clothes of the Japanese 

Prior to the I5th century there was no 
Western influence in Japan, the only inter¬ 
change of culture being with ChiniL At 
the beginning of the 17tb eentiiry when 
trade with Holland and Portugal started* 
caps and trousers were IntrcKluced. W'estem 
customs and maDners were adopted with 
the opejiiug of intercourse with Europe and 
America after 1960^ 

At firat, they were ivora only by people of 
the upper class and o^Uls of high rauk 
for whom the fasbiou of English nobles was 
imported. Although government officiaji 
and school teachers also began wearing 
Western clothes it was not till after X900 
that ordinary people and scbool children 
began to wear them and only after 1950 
that studeuls In even remote districts 
adopted Western apparel. 

The first itema to be Lptroduced even be¬ 
fore clothes were hata and shoes. Nejct to 
be popularized were uuderablrts worn under 
the kiFTfcoav. This whs even the fashion 
among wcunen for a, time but today, only 
men wear them. 

Men* in the main* wore Western dothea 
for work but when they returned home they 
changed Into Hafono* a habit which hoa re¬ 
mained to this day. 

High School girls changed over to West¬ 
ern uniforms and housewives began to wwr 
simple flummer dresses around 1920 but it 
v/as not till after 1950 that dresses became 
general among women* 

The growing need for simple clothes that 
would not hamper movement^ wartime 
shortages and CTipericiiccs caused many to 
make the change to W'estern dress. How¬ 
ever in winter aome still ding to 
for the heating syatrm in homes is inade¬ 
quate* 
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After 1945, the inQuence of the womim 
of the U,S. Armed Forces and the flood 
of books, mAga^oes and movies with the 
Intest fanhioti trends from abroad helped to 
improve the Western dress stv’les of the 
young women. 

Western fashions ate not only copied now 
but styles suited to the Japanese are being 
designed. 

During the 7th to 9th centuries there was 
a strong Chinese influence on Japanese 
clothes but this influence disappeared with 
the development of an individual type of 
clothing. Today only few women wear 
Chinese dress. 

Special clothes according to 
professions 

Among sprti&l tlotbing indicating profes- 
flioDS am clotbes such as Lhofle wom by 
Shinto Hhd Buddhiat pricsta, and uniforins 
and work clothea designed to fit the job- 

Since tbe fith century Shinto priest;s have 
worn a white ko&odc. This saint t^lie of 
koAodr is worn by Buddhist priests but over 
it they wear a black or white robe. When 
performing religious services they don a 
silk robe, brocade surplice and a special bat. 

All uniforms are Western in style and 
now worn by railway' workers, street and 
bus conductors, firemen, postmen^ police- 
men^ member h of the Defense Forces^ 
nurses, university students^ etc. 

Farmers w'ear an outfit consisting of two 
—a hip-length jacket of dark blue 
cotton with triangular sleeves and 
trousers. They also wear mittens, gaiters 
and rubber-soled canvas fdbi or rubber 
boots when working in the mud and tie a 
iffnuffai around their beads over which they 
wear a straw bat. The women loop a to- 
ffwJti which is a long cord, over both arms 
to tuck up their sleeves and wear an apron. 
On rainy day.-^, farmers wear straw cloaks 
but raincoaU with hoods are becoming 
common. Woodcutters are clad in the same 
t>T>e of clothes as fanners mccept that their 
trousers arc loonwr and they carry a bandori 
woven of fltraw or cloth on their backs to 
shoulder their heavy loads. 

In the snowy districts the people wear 
snow hats and nhoes of straw. All working 
clothes are made of cotton- 


Carpenters, wall painters and ^c(a»n 
makers all have a special work suit. It Is 
compoaed of a vest-like apron with a large 
pocket in front called d^mbari tbowd), a 
hip4ength happi coat, close-fittiog trousoi^ 
and sandals. However more and more are 
now^ wearing Western t)T>e of work clothes 
so that these special outfits are gradually 
going out. 

The happi is generally i^uppUed by the 
employer and has his crest or monogram 
on the back and neckbands. 

Bathing suits 

Bathing suits were first used in 1886. 
Before that men swam In the nude while 
women wTspped a ko^himaki around their 
waist. Knitted bathing suits w'ere made 
around 1890- Gradually more and more of 
the body have come to be exposed and tod^^ 
bathing suits are the same as in Western 
countries. 

Hail' styles 

Prior to the 6th century men w^ore their 
hair hanging down or in a style called >niaU” 
m in which the hair was parted in the 
center and tied in 2 loop^ above and bdow 
the ear- Women either had their hair part¬ 
ed in the center and hanging m the back 
or folded over on the crown and tied with 
ft cortL 

In the 7th and 8th centurieSp children^ 
both boys and girls, w'^ore their hair parted 
in the center and cut straight at ahoulder 
length. Men tied it at the crown and let it 
hang while women made 2 loops on top, 
letting the ends fall on either side or on 
all three aides (sometimes the ends were 
passed through the loops) and added an 
ornamental hair-pirn This coi^ure which 
was Chinese in origin was the style worn 
by aristocratic women. There was no hair 
st:jde for w'omen pf the common class. 

From the 9th to the 12th caituriea, chil¬ 
dren of the nobility did their hair in the 
aforementioned iftizum style. Adult men 
tied their hair on top with a purple cord. 
Women let their long hair, considered 
beaut if ulk hung down at the back with the 
ends cut straight Combs of wood 
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and silver and ornamGntal hair-pins of 
silver, Ifold or copper were aised- 

In the 13th century hair styles developed 
not only for the nobles but for the rJsmg 
military class. Because of their helmets, 
warriorsa shaved off the crown in a circle^ 
known as tfafrayafti, pullins the rest of the 
hair back and t>io^ it. The commoners, 
too, began to do their hair about this time. 
Men tied it at the back while the women let 
it hang down tied at the back, but aa styles 
went, it wail nothing very much. 

It waa not till the 16th century that hair 
styles really developed. The hair was loop¬ 
ed on top with the forelocks cut straight 
and banging. 

The big change in coiffure came in the 
17th century when men affected topknots 
and women do^ised an elaborate hairdo. 
The hair %va3 dldded into five parts— 
center, front, side locks aud back. Each 
part wns dressed with the front hair left 
to the end to form the main part of the 
coiffure. Young dandies w^ore their hair in 
the same manner as the women. 

Combs, bar and pins, cords to tie the hair 
were used as hair ornaments. There were 
also gold, silver, copper^ ivory p tortoise shell, 
wood and gold lacquer ornaments of all 
types and shapes. 

Of the hair styles developed in the latter 
part of the Idth century and which are the 
moat representative today there are the 
ithufiada^ ichog^t^shi and niorit- 

Generally speaking the iiioj^ioicarf is 
worn by pre-marriage girls and the a^tniok 
da just before and up to marriage. Shima- 
rfa dressed low ia called fsnbusAf ^htmada 
and is the hair style of the older geisha. 
The j/iiiwata is similar to the shhnada ex¬ 
cept that a piece of red tie-dyed silk covers 
the top chignon. This hair style is worn 
by girls of marriageable age. 

The Is worn upon marriage 

and differs from the shimuda in the shape 
of the top chignon. 

These Japanese hair stales are not prac¬ 
tical and toda 3 ^ except for aome w'omea in 
the entertainment busineaSp moat women 
and girls do not W’ear their hair in Japa¬ 
nese style except at Now Year’s. 


To dress the hair in this complicated way 
false hair and switches are necesaary to 
make the hair look more abundant nnd 
beautiful. 

Among the paraphernalm used to dreaa 
the hair are various combs (both fine nnd 
coarse) to i>arl the hairp puff out or arrange 
the side locks, special finetoothed combs to 
clean the hairp acting as a sort of brushp 
dressing mirrors, hand mirrors, cords to 
tie the hairp metal i^ashbasins for hot water 
with which, to smooth out any kinks, and 
solid oil to keep the shape of the chignon. 

Since the coiffure is so complicated It 
cannot be done every day but is dressed 
every second or third day. Care must be 
taken, therefore, to preserve the shape and 
it w^as considered a woman’s decorum not 
to mms It up even while sloping. 

After men cut off their topknots 

and wore their hair cropped or parted at 
the side. Young bo^^ wore their hat cut 
straight across the brow. After hair clip¬ 
pers were introduced, it was the rule until 
1945 for yopng boys to have their hair all 
clipped off until they graduated from high 
school. 

Hairdos for women known as sei yoga rut 
(Western hair style? became popular after 
l&fiS. The hair was puffed out all around 
and gathered at the top+ Schoolgirls did 
their hair in **Margaret” style while young 
girls tied their long hair with a ribbon. 
After the Russo-Japanese War a style 
known as **2§S Heights'^ in which the hair 
wa.s piled high in front came Into fashion. 
This style commemorated the defeat of the 
Russian army at 203 Heights in Port Ar¬ 
thur, After 1910 women wore their hair 
parted at the side and knotted in a bun at 
the back or sometimes with their ears all 
covered up in a style known as vdmikakif^ 
shL 

Marcel waves were introduced in the 
1920s and many young girls bobbed their 
hair- Permanents came In the 1930s. To¬ 
day cold permanents are popular. 

Before the War, only m^men pernmnent- 
waved their hair but now even men do it 
Side partings for men and short perma¬ 
nents for working girk and women are the 
fashion today'. 
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Since Japanese coiffure required lon^f^ 
straight hair^ nowadays when girla w^ant to 
wear their hair in Japanese fashion wigs 
are ‘wom. 

Dressers of women'a hair known as kaml- 
^ui are all women whik barbers^ up tih 
now have been men. Bidr dressing as a 
profession became popular in tbe latter part 
of the ItJlh century after Western hair 
styles were introduced^ After 1D3Q, hair 
dressers not only dressed hair but became 
beauticians and profeaaioDsJ dregsera (i. e. 
dressing brides and others in formal ki- 
Beauty schwls were opened and 
today one must go through a prescribed 
course to become a qualified beautician. 

Barbers first appeared around 1872-73. 
They not only give hair-cuts to men but to 
boys and girls as well as shaving women^s 
faces and giving men i^ertnanents. 

Hats and headgeai- 

Hat# formed part nf men’s wear only In 
Japan and around the 6th century only the 
nobles wore them. lu the 7th centui^* kam- 
muri and were worn with the 

and jtortgittw ‘ see history of the 

apparel of the aristoemtSp From tbe I6th 
to tbe end of the IDth century the 
was also worn with tbe hakamn and * 110 , 
the formid wear of the nOMiunij. The 
headgear as well as the outer clothing 
showed the rank of the wearer. The com- 
mnn man wore a small ebotkL There were 
no hats for women but when going out they 
w^ore a kind of hat called Ichim^^a^a or 
coveted their head with katmui* 

Since the 18th centurj" w-hen the present 
Hniono developed there have been no hats 
ns they could not be worn with the compli¬ 
cated hair styles. However when traveJb 
ingn both men and women covered their 
heads with a (a kind of straw hat). 
Old people wore a hat called sd*/io&o; while 
babies wore a kind of tam o'ehanter called 
dmkakti-^itkin. The fuka-ami^osa was worn 
by the masterleas to hide bis face 

from public view* Although not a hat* the 
common Japanese towel has been popularly 
used aa a covering for the head ever since 
the ISth century. 


Hats became a part of e\'er>'dny wear in 
the MeSji Era when Western custonus were 
introduced. After discarding the topknot, 
men adapted the bowler hat which remained 
in fashion till about l&OO^ Then came caps 
and soft felts. Bowlers are no longer worn. 
For sumMer there are panamas and strawti^ 
worn with both Western clothes and 
iio^ 

A sort of hood which went well with the 
kimonQ, called ^koso^z^km hecaiiie the 
fashion for women in the latter part of the 
J8th century. In parts of Japan where 
there is heav^ snowfall tliia was worn till 
the 192DS, 

Before the war few women wore hats 
even though they wore Western drcaa but 
since 19-15 with the general adoption of 
Western styles, more vromea now wear hata+ 
ChUdren wear hats wrilh both native and 
Western clothes against the h^t and cold. 
Children's hats are mostly made of fabric 
and straw* for summer. 

Japanese makeup 

History^ By the 6th centur>' vromen in 
Japan were drawing their eyebrows^ paint¬ 
ing and rouging their faces and blackening 
their teeth with oAagnro t'see chapter on 
cosmetics and toilel articleFace whiten¬ 
ing came from China via Korea. 

Id the 7th century women painted their 
lips. Highborn women painted red spots 
between the eyebrows or near the lips. 
After the 9th century, court ladies plucked 
their eyebrows and drew them in with eye¬ 
brow bkek. Around the I2th century^ 
court nobles painted their faces, too, draw'- 
ing rheir eyebrows and blBckcolag their 
lee Eh. 

Between the 14th and Ifith centuries, girls 
from the ago of nine and hoys from lly 
belonging to court nobilityp w'are makeup^ 
Tn the 16th centurj' w^omen painted their 
naija red* 

The eustora of using makeup was confined 
at first among the nobility but between the 
17th and 18th centuries the use of co^meti^ 
spread among the common people^ giving 
rise to the practice of women shaving off 
their eyebrowa and blackening their teeth 
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AH mon as they were married. It was a 
part ijf the w'ife’s daily toilet to share her 
eyebrows and apply teeth biaekeainsf. 

Bodg'e was aaed until the I7th century 
but after that women only used paint and 
lipstick which they applied thickly. 

After 1S08* men no longer used cwsinetica 
and the custom <rf women shaviog off their 
eyebrows md blackening their teeth died 
out in the latter part of the l£)th century. 
In l&Oa, beauty culture was introduced. By 
1920p WeBteru influence became gradually 
more apparent. Women manicured their 
ualls and e^'en used false eyelashes. Instead 
of making up on the surface they began to 
think of beauty in terms of health and care 
of the skin based cn diet. 

Since the makeup has become more 

natural and healthy looking by uB* of co*^ 
met Lea that harmonize with one's aatural 
coloring. Rouge as a rule had not been 
widei^^ used In makeup ivhen at home but 
from around this time it became part of 
the toilet After the last wut, there have 
been further improvements with the greater 
influence of Western women. Plastic sur¬ 
gery to remodel the nose or make eyes 
double-lidded are now often done. 

Tattooing which can be regarded as a 
form of makeup, done on the faces and 
arms of crimkials as punishment in the 
olden days. In the l^th century' gallanla 
of the morchant cinsa tattooed their entire 
body or their arms and legs with atartliug 
designs in red* black* blue and white. Tat¬ 
tooing^ as punishment, was abolished after 
1868 but Jt h dtill practised among certain 
people, U may l>e ^said to be done as a 
sign of cmirage* showing ability to with¬ 
stand the pain involved In being tattooetL 

Cosmetics and loilet articles. The early 
face paints were made either of lead or 
mercury compouadsi and waa [mported to 
Japan from China until the I6th century. 
Eyebrow black was miide from the soot of 
burnt paulownin wood blended with sesame 
seed oil, QAafl^uro, the teeth blackening used 
by Japanese women as a beauty aid. was 
made from the sediments of bits of iron 
immersed in strong tea. Rouge waa made 
from the Juice of the Bnfflower while half 
nil woA made from tollcw^ to which pine 


resin was added. In the IVth ccntur 5 >- face 
paint was made with iead as an ingredient 
Liquid powder waa also made. Rouge was 
sold smeared op a piece of wood or in a 
china djah. The Juice of the aanerfeazura 
was used as a hair tonic while hair oil was 
made from the kernel of the cmnellia, rape- 
seed and others. Pomade, necessary to 
dreaa the elaborate hair Htylesp was also 
produced. 

For the skin* water from the Acefrfma 
plant was used. Up till about 1910. women 
washed their f ace^ with rice bran, the drop¬ 
pings of nightingales^ brown sugar and 
washing powder made from red beans. 
These were put in a small red silk bag and 
the face rubbed with it 

Towards the end of the 19th century*^ 
Western methods of manufacturing cosme^ 
tics were Introduced. Leadless face painto- 
using magneslumH clays and starches were 
made. Face paints and powders were made 
not only in dead white but in fieab, pink 
and other tinta* as w'eH as mauve, blue and 
yellow to give contour to the face. Soapa,^ 
all kinds of creama—vanishing* cleansing, 
cold.—and washing powders were made. 
Today^ methods of makeup are the same To 
Japan as in the West, Use of perfumes has 
also Increased, 

Toilet seta are in the main for the use of 
women. In the days when women atlU use<l 
neriosArroi (paste powderi It was neces¬ 
sary to have a small dish and brush to 
apply it. In the old days a rabbit's leg wius 
used to brush on the face paint. Heas? 
makeup with wcrfosAiVoi became outmoded 
in the and cosmetics ure now applied 

vrilh both bands while powder la puffed on, 
AS in the We.^t. Women formerly carried 
A small pocket mirror and paper powder but 
now coTUpnets are in general uae, 

IbiChing. Becaiiae of the high humidity 
in Japan the people ore fond of bathing, 
taking daily baths or at least once In 2 or 
S days. The majority of private homes 
have their own bathtubSt made of cedsr. 
cypress or lile^ with boiler attached. One 
person bathea singly* with the next person 
taking A dip in the .^nme bath water. Clean 
hot w'ater is provided to ^vaeh oneself off. 
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There are also public bathhouses t&ee 
Health and Hygiene) which are operated 
on a license from the competent authori- 
ties. Most of the tubs, about l.a metera 
deep, are of tik and are Large enough to 
hold 10 people at one time. The bathrooma 
are equipped with large mirrors and cold 
and hot water taps. 

Many people go to the public bathhouses 
to soak out the fatigue of the day. 

Footwear 

There are three types of footwear^— 
zm and trora/u In all 3 typea^ holes are 
made in 3 places in the sole through which 
thongs are passed. Japanese footwear is 
■w'om with the thongs between the first and 
second toes. (Shoes are a modem necessity 
but since they are the same as In the West^ 
mention will not be made here}- 

Gr^u are made of paulownia, cedar:^ oak^ 
pine and other wood. They are oblong in 
shape^ from 9-10 cm. wide* about 2Scm. 
long and about 4 cm. high for ndult wear. 

Zvri were originally made of rice straw^ 
bamboo leaves qr strips of raga woven to¬ 
gether. Today, people wear felt or rubber 
soled Felt sdri are worn by both men 
and women. Present-day zm w^om by wo- 
Ttien are made with a wood base covered 
with vinyl, leather or fabric and have raised 
hecla. Sun dais are popularly worn Instead 
of geta around the house now^ 

TTaraif were made by w^eaving rice straw’ 
and worn for travelling or for outdoor 
wfork. It has been replaced by the ruhber- 
aoled inbi pow^ 

Snow shoes were w^oven of stmw" in the 
shape of boots. Footwear known as ganjiki, 
made of straw or hempp w^ere worn to walk 
over muddy places* sandbanks or frogsea 
snow^ They had no heels, since from the 
necessity of walking on one*a toes in sudi 
places they were not needed. 

Men*s and w^omen's peto differ slightly. 
For men they are from 1 to 2 ^ 01 , longer 
and wider than women's which are more 
daintily made. Men's and boys' pefa have 
black* grey or brown thougs while for 
women different colors are used. 


Rain and cold weather wear 

XJntU the 19 th century there were onjy 
Japane-Hc tj-pe umhrellaa (kasa) made of 
paper of bamboo and high for rainy 
weather for both men and women. Of 
course there were rain capes of oil paper 
or straws but these were for wear when 
w'OrkLng in the rain. 

After 13G3* Western style umbrellas and 
long rubber boots were ifitroducecL Today, 
Western umbrellas are aJinost exclusively 
used while the manufacture of rubber boots 
increased from around 1930. 

Around the end of the 19th century, meii 
were wearing Light-w^eight wool invernesscs 
and women an overcoat called acunio-Ipeifo 
as rainwear. At present, a man in kimom 
w'ears an invemesa and high grfa and car- 
riea an umbrella when it rains while a wo¬ 
man wears an high peta and 

carries an umbrellu. 

Eamcoats of vinyk rayon, rubberized 
material, galoshes and umbrellas are com¬ 
mon now. 

Clothes for cold w^eatber in Japan are 
primarily for wear Inside the house since 
with the open structure of Japanese houses 
due to the hot aummerp the house is ver^' 
cold in winter. Thus padded kim^o and 
vestSp worn both on top and as undergar- 
ments, padded /iraorj and thick ivool tabi 
are worn. The length of the kimmw itself 
is useful to w^ard off the cold. 

Cold weather garments for street wear 
came to be worn only after Western manners 
were adopted at the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tal^', Around 1910, mantles are stylish for 
men students but went out of fashion in 
the 1930s. Boys wore overcoats with rows 
of brass huttona over their kimono. This 
type qf overcoat remained in style until 
about 1940. Men now wear muffle rs, inver- 
nesses and gloves with their Mniwio. For 
street wear, women's earliest cold weather 
acceodoiy* was the shawl which came into 
fashion at the end qf the 19th century. 

Even today, these type of shawls are 
worn in districts of Japan where it snoive 
heavily. Around 10<JO. wool and 

ifkdru (long stoles) were very much in style 
while In 1910 or thereabouts, wool nmiitles 
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TA'ere worn over tte kimono. However they 
fioon beeaine ontunoded but m^y atill be seen 
worn by siruUl girls over their kimom> now. 

Accessories 

AcceASorica may be classified into the 
following three: 

a) Those worn or carried with kimono 
esccluaively# such as fanai obidome and 
hakoseko. 

b> Those of purely ornamental use such 
as rings, earrings, necklaces, bracdeta, 

c) Those which are both ornamental and 
practical such as fans. fttrosMki, t.^ 
bacco cflseSp gloves^ pocketbooks, reti¬ 
cules, canea, watches, etc. 

Of the above, pocketbookSp tobacco cases, 
fanSp ofridoiJie, /naA'osefco and furoshiki were 
found before the lath centurj'. The to¬ 
bacco case consisted of a pouch for the cut 
tobacco and a case for the pipe, and were 
made of leather or fine quality adk. With 
the popularity of cigarettes they have now* 
been replaced by cigarette cases. 

Folding fans are made of paper and 
bamboo and carried with formal and dress- 
up clothes. Men's fans are made of plain 
white paper while women's fans have black 
lacfjnered frames covered by gilt or a Liver 
paper and has a silk tassk. 

Hound fans, like the folding fansp are 
made of paper and bamboo but are more 
practical. Obtdonic are silk cords tied over 
the abi to keep It in place and is a ncces^- 
sary adjunct to a woman's fcimono. There 
are obidom^ wdth gold, ailverp coral or jew¬ 
eled ornaments, sitnilar to a bdt buckle. 


The hakosfko is carried tucked in be¬ 
tween the kimono at the breast and is made 
of silk damask. This accesaoii* is w'om only 
by bridea with their bridal attire and little 
girls dressed up for the 7.5.JJ festival. 

Gloves, w'atches jind rings came in after 
1&S&. Until 1920, watches were worn eus- 
pendod from the obi but were later repinoed 
by wriatwatches. Glovea were primBrIly a 
cold weather accK^oiw" until about the 1930fl 
but are now worn with both kimono and 
Western dress. Handkerchiefst brooches, 
earringSp necklaces and bracelets were all 
introduced at the same time as Western 
dress. Earrings and necklaces are to be 
noted in particular as accessories today, 
being made in great variety and even worn 
with the InieoMo* 

Men's accessories such as necktie pins, 
cuflUinkSt handkerchiefs and walking sticks 
have been in use since 186B. 

The sfring(fifl bukuro took the place of 
hags and handbags in the 19th and early 
20th centuries. This was a sort of reticule 
made with a paper or bamboo ba.^ket and 
a doth top, cl«^ed or opened with a cori 
Velvet bags were also very popular around 
the same time. Both have now been re¬ 
placed by handbaga for women and brief¬ 
cases for men. 

The fnroshiki which is a piece of silk or 
cotton about 70 cm. square, in many beauti¬ 
ful designs, has remained unchanged as an 
accessory which is both practical and or- 
namental A convenient artidOp it can be 
used to WTap things tip or worn ns a ker¬ 
chief and when not needed can be folded 
up very amnll 


Food 


Staple food 

The diet of the Japanese people Is uaually 
based on native food enriched by the addi¬ 
tion of Western and Chinese cookery. 

Food of practically every major country 
In the world is available in the big Japanese 
cities, and Chinese and Wes tern disheSp in 
particular, are served extensively not only 
in the restaurants but also in private homes. 


Japanese food* Uaelf, consists of almost 
unlimited varieties obtained from both land 
and sea and as in moat Oriental countries, 
rice has been traditionally the staple item. 

Tofu, or soys Ijcan curd, considered oue 
of the most typical of Japanese foods, was 
imported from China- fenaparu was adopted 
from a recipe in Spain and Portugal; and 
the ever popular Auki^faki was concocted 
after meat invaded the Japanese diet in the 
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]at« Ifth c^nttiry under the impact of 
Western diet. 

The devetupment of the radio and televi^ 
siaa has also helped to expand recipes here 
through "cooking claaaefl"'. At the satne 
time the restaarants ^peciaiiaing m ba-^ 
quenta serve a rcHned type of Japanese fwd 
handed dovin from the Edo Em. 

While meat fortna the uiain item in 
Western and Chinese meals and is taken in 
large quantities. It Is served In Japan aa 
part of the supplementary food and In 
ziegllgable qnantitiea« 

Klee ha!< been the main food item in 
Japan sipee ancient titnea. The poorer 
classes who could not afford to subsist on 
rice Alone used barley, millet and buck¬ 
wheat to supplement their fare. 

Generally^ th^e miscellaneous cereals 
are uaed in Japan in their origiiMil form 
rather than In powdered form Jia in Wee tern 
countries. 

During World War O, when there was 
a tremendous shortage of rice, the Japa¬ 
nese people were forced to give up their 
strong attachment for rice and eat other 
cereals mixed with or in between servings 
of rice* 

The habit atayed on after the warp and 
now moat families in the cities eat breads 
noodles or dumplings at least once a day. 
Noodtea are very popular among the offiize 
workers who eat their lunch ont3fdo because 
they are Inexpensive and eauy to prepare 
and eat. 

Rrendp which is alfo served widely,, was 
Introduced into Japan by Dutch and For* 
tugui^e traders in the Edo Era, By the 
Mejjl Era, it was baked In considerable 
quantities, but £t was still eaten mostly as 
auacks. 

The late war created a big demand for 
bread as substitutos for rice. Ita place as 
a major staple food wm established In 
Japan after the public primary schools 
started aerring it to the children in their 
school lunch programs. 

The farming population, however^ de¬ 
pend entirely on rice and other forms of 
grain, and it is hardly likely they wUl turn 
to bread in the foreseeable future. 


Frequency of meals 

The Japanese people generally eat 3 times 
a day—m the morning, at noon and in the 
evening. The fanners eat 4 or o times a 
day during the busy slimmer season, but 
3 meals a day is their usual routine for the 
rest of the year. 

In olden days, the prescribed diet pat- 
tero seems to have been 2 meals a day. 
This is deduced from the fact that at the 
shrinesp where ancienl customs are pre¬ 
sented much In their DrigUial formp food 
is offered to the gods only twice a day —m 
Lhe morning and in the evening. Records 
also show that the court nobles of the HeiaTi 
Era ate twice a dsy 4 but it appears that a 
simple repast that corresponds to our break¬ 
fast was eaten around noon. 

In the Kamakura Era^ people began eat¬ 
ing 3 meals a dayp and thin became an 
establiahed custom in the Muromachi Era. 
But even as recently as the middle of the 
Edo Era, the noon meal consisted only of 
a very light snnek, capeciaHy among the 
upper cloBses- 

The trend toward the B meal a^'Stem wan 
led by the farmers and workers* and In the 
late days of the Shogunate. the noon rneal 
wtus given the same importance and atten¬ 
tion Hfl the morning and evening meals. It 
was in the Meiji Em when the Western 
pattern of work and school studies was 
adopted that the three meal system was 
securely established in Japan. 

Tea and liquor 

There is do fret time In Japan for merrt- 
bers of the family to gather around for 
cups of tea. Tea ia usually taken during 
and after mcals^ and many people drink it 
whenever they get thimty between tneals. 
Tea is Invariably served within minutes 
after a guwt arrives. In some villagcBp the 
farmers drink hot winter with their meals 
and reserve tea for Ip-between suEcks^ 

Green tea predominates In Japan. There 
are many varieties of green teft, and a typ¬ 
ical family iMualJy keeps 2 or 3 varieties 
for guests and daily consumption. Most 
families use Ccoarsc tea l for meals 

and family drlnka^ 
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LrtQUior iS s^rv-eii b(?for& At 

the tftble—on apecifll and at ban- 

< 5 uet 3 H The neater part of the artiatitally 
arranged faoi 13 eaten alpog with the 
liquor, and after the drinking end.-i, a 
€iimple meal ta lemally aen^ed. A typical 
sarh meal would conaiat of Hce, miBOBhiru 
{bean paate and tstifee»?ioflo f pickled 

vegetabJea). 

Meals 

Xormal Meal: 

The Japanese meal normally consLsta of 
rice and aubai diary dlshea^ Vegetables Ac- 
cotint for the biggeat portion of iht eubsi^ 
diary food. Many familleat nspceially in 
the lower incoine bracket, cat rkc and vege- 
tableft for ^ out of their 3 mcala* Beef, 
pork end chicken have been used wiih in¬ 
creasing frequency in recent years, and an 
average family in the cities eats them in 
one form or another at least onco a day. 
But the quantity is negligiblep and l^sh is 
by far more popular in Japan. 

The basic breakfast itemfl in Japan are 
rlcct misonhiru^ and firwA-emoHo. In many 
families^ especially in the rural districts^ 
la served at breakfast and again 
at Slipper tmd forma a major item in the 
diet Every Japanese family haa mhovhiru 
for breakfast unlesa they have adopted the 
Western menu of bread and butter* 

rsiiAowoHo appears at all three tncaJ^ of 
the day. The material varies widely ac¬ 
cording to the seasoiLp and there are alao 
aeireral ways of preparing the picklea. 

Eggs, aori (dried laver). and Uukudmi 
(sea food cooked In rich co>' sauce) arc aUo 
served for breakfast at the better-tthdo 
families^ The commonest way of eating 
eggs at breakfast Is to pour it over the rice 
in raw form. 

^daiif {rice gruel seasoned with soy sauce 
nr miao) is served for breakfast tn many 
of the farming village in Central Japan. 
In some parts of the country, Augn (plain 
rice grii el l is ser^^ed Instead* 

The noon meal is a relatively simple one 
both in the cities and the countryside, 
Salted 6ehp tsuAeiuc^nop fsiikudani (sea food 
cCK>kcd and preserved in rich soy sauce) and 
left overs are the usual fare at lunch tables 
in the homes. Tea or hot water in poured 


over rice (usually cooked In the morning 
or night before and therefore cold) lor 
lunch* 

For men and women who go out to Tvork* 
there are the tentu (lunch boxes). Some 
peoplCi especially in the upi;»er incotne 
brackets^ cat their lunch In company dining 
halls or uearby restaurants, but by far the 
great majority take along bento for eco¬ 
nomic reasons. 

Light* shallow alumite lunch boxes are 
most commonly used for carrying bentd. 
Sometimes there is one box for rice and a 
smaller one for the aubaidiary food. In 
oth^ cases^ a partition inside the box aepa-- 
rates the rlca and the aubsldlarT.' food- 

In the Cities, some of the younger people 
take sandwiches for lunch. Those who eat 
Outside m restaurants usually eat noodles, 
simple Western dishes, or domburi la big 
serving of boUed rice in a bowl covered 
with slices of fish or some other highly 
seasoned fexui on topL 

Supper ia the mo^t important meal in 
Japan, and the greater part of the day^s 
required calories, protein and fat are taken 
at this meal. 

Fish is either served raw (saahijuii, 
dipped in vinegar (runoflioaoj, boiled, or 
cooked with soy sauce Beef and 

pork are normally cooked or fried with 
vegetables because such forms arc more 
economical and also go better with rice- 

Western and Chinese cookery la eerved 
in conveolionaJ forms at res tail ran ts, but 
in the erdinan' homes, they have been 
altered to suit the taste, budget and culinary 
art of the housewife 

Coltani i vegetables cooked in soy sauce 
or mioo m a huge piot) is a most comtaon 
food in the farming villages- 

Rke 

Rice Is thought to have been eaten In 
Japan since arouTid 500 B. C- and it b be¬ 
hoved there has been little change in the 
shape of the rice over the centuries. 

In ancient times, rice was cooked in a 
steaming basket. The present form of 
cooking it with water in pola was developed 
in the He fan Era- The steamed rice was 
called Aon«ri and the softer boiled rice 
kimeiL 
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Kmmii wsh more popular than hmeii 
until the Kamakura Era. By this time, 
the common people vrere eatldg kade-m^Jfhi 
trice boiled with other cereal) add it is 
believed Aioimf* was eaten on apeclal occa* 
sLods only. 

Id olden rice was uauaily cooked 

with ntber eerealfi becnuae the rice crop 
was poor, and the farmers had to make 
liberal offerJnjfs to the Government. The 
farmers liSuaJJy cooked rice with potatoes, 
miUet and beans to supplement their staple 
food. 

After the Meiji Era, Japan started im¬ 
porting rice from abroad, and Improved 
farming techniques raised domestic rice 
production. As a result, the Japanese 
people started depending more and more 
heavily on rice. But even today there is 
not enough rice to go around for every one. 
The solution is believed to bo more uwe af 
flour. 

Typical Japanese food mack of rice 

Typical food made of rke are sw- 

a/in and mate-ffahw. 

Mochi (dee cake? is prepared in one of 
two ways: by nteamitig and pounding mo- 
chi-i}nme or by mixing urmki-^gomA fionr 
with water and steaming to dough. 

Records show the Japanese people were 
eating as far back as the Kara Erdp 

but it ts not dear whether tnochi wna in¬ 
vented in Japan or Introduced from China. 

Since ancient times, the Japanese people 
ofFoi-ed round shaped /riocrAi to the 

gods and ate them themselves on New Year 
and other festive occasloos. The farmers 
invariably pound >tior/ri on festivals and 
days when special farm rites are held. 

There aro se%'era1 ditferent type^ of nio- 
dti for 3 p<^in] occasions. Examples are 
the kum marftt I'herb moc^r'i for Dolls 
Festival on March S* the ^^himaki for the 
Boys Festival on May 5, and the iiioko 
^hi eaten on Nov. 1. 

Sn*hi (rice balls] existed In Japan in 
the Nam Period* but in a considerably 
difTerent fond from what it is known to¬ 
day. 

In the olden days* w-as made as a 

mesas of preserving beef and fish. The 
beef or fish were first salted and then 


placed In a tub of stoaniing rice. The Ud 
wail then closed, until the rice became flour. 
The flnumess was tmnstniUed to the meat 
and fish. The Japanese people ef those 
days found that such meal and fish w*ere 
tastier and easier to prfeaerv'e- 

Such was the origin of the ^u»hL In 
more recent tiines^ makers used vine¬ 
gar to make the rice sour quickly* and 
buried the beef and fish overnight in the 
vinagared rice. This form of smhi was call¬ 
ed Aatfoxuifhi IqMi'cJl" awthi)* The latcst^— 
and quickest—method is to place raw fish 
over vLnegared rice. In this form 4 the 
roles of the fish mid rice are reversedp and 
fish becomes the relish for rice and not the 
main fare of 

In the Edo Era, #msM was divided into 
made by squeering vinegared rice 
through wooden molds^ and mgirizmhi^ 
made by molding the rice with flngera. 
Today, oshmtshi preduminatea in weatem 
Japan and rtigmrMflJii In eaBtem Japan. 

There are countless variations of mojc- 
ijohan I rice boiled with meat, fish, vegeta¬ 
bles or a combination of themu It was 
first started with the rice cook¬ 

ed with miflcellancoua cereal or dried vege^ 
table leaves. 

The oldest form of 77iitir-ffo^i<TFi is oAo- 
gaffif Trice gruel cooked with red beans). 
5ritf/iaH, or ofroira, cooked 

with red beanfli Is afeo an old rice recipe 
that is used od festive occasions^ 

The tinopffi^w of the Heian Era, another 
old form of iw4s?c-goAci?* was squiished taro 
poured over a howl of rice. 

The moat popular forms of mac^-gohan 
are Ihose in which chicken, sea bream, 
sweet potatoes or vegetables are cooked 
with rice. The best known is ooi»[oA:M-nie- 
$hi rfive^lngredient ricej in which rice is 
boiled with flavored mushruonrs, dried 
gourd slices* carroU, peas and other vege¬ 
tables of the season. 

Kawifl-mcs^ii (pot ricei is 
served steaming hot in Individuals pota for 
each person. Many inexpeniiive restau¬ 
rants serve pot rice featuring oysters^ 
chickenH bamboo shooti^ and cheelnuts. 

Floui- 

Flour has never been used as widdy in 
Japan as In Weatera countries^ but the 
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method of m^kin^ jrraiit into flour has 
been known since ancient times. 

Motki are often made of rice flour and 
noodles and dampUags have existed for & 
loniT time in J ftpan. 

The maiii reason vthy flout was not widelj? 
accepted as a enajor alaple food In Japan 
was because the damp climate of Japan 
made it difficult to preserve stain in flout 
form, 

Udm^ the most cummon form of noodlea, 
is eaten boiled and dipped in awoctened soy 
eauce floup. 

developed la the Moromaclii Era. 
is made by first Dii^ciuj^ wheat fiouTj fifilt 
and oLL The dough is then spread and cut 
into narrow thread-like sheets and dried 
for preiSEr\'ati<in+ 

Soba (buckwheat noodles) waa developed 
ia the early Edo Era. Around this limc> 
vendors and shops Appeared that specialized 
la »don and sofett. Today, the term 
is used In eastern Japan to designate ven¬ 
dors and shops that sdl udm and ^oha. 
In western Japnti, the isaiiie shops are call¬ 
ed itdmyit. 

In olden days soba and tid^m were served 
in private homes when friends and rela¬ 
tives gathered for funeral, memorial 
services and the Lantern Festival. 

Dango^ or dumplings^ have existed in 
Japan since the Sfiddle Ages. There are 
tnany varieties of dumplings, and they are 
usually eaten between meals. 

Vegetables 

Since ancient times^ the Japanese diet 
has been primarily vegetarian. 

Until the Muromachi Era, the people 
depended heavily on w*Lld vegetables because 
there were only a few of the cultivated 
kind. 

E%'eti todays fuki ibog-rhubarb), udo 
(spikenards) waruhi i bracken L i£mmai 
Uern) tak^oko (bamboo shoots), Arifiofro 
< fungus P and aeri fparsley) are eaten with 
relish. 

In olden duya, the major cultivated vege¬ 
tables were radish, turnips^ beans, cue um¬ 
bers* eggplants^ carroU, burdockSp and lotus 
roots. 

Pumpkins, coms^ and sw'eet potatoes 
were added in the Edo Era^ and many new 


varieties of vegetables were introduced 
from the West In the Meiji Era. Among 
them were potatoes* cabbagea, toniat(>ea and 
oniouH which %vore adopted extensively 
throughout the country and have now be¬ 
came indispensable items. 

Vegetables are served raw, cooked in 
9 hdifu (soy sauce)* mixed with vinegar and 
iwiso, or prepared Western style with butter, 
salt and pepper. 

rtHJtemoi^D is a unique Japanese dish 
that appears at every meal. In olden timesi 
the vegetables were pickled in salt lalode, 
but in the Nam Em, the people began pick¬ 
ling them also in uiiso, draff and ricc-hran. 

Vmahmhi (apricot pickled in salt and 
beefsteak plant I is also on old recipe that 
could be dassifled as 

Seaweed U found extensively in the sea^ 
surrounding Japan and has been used 
widely as food since olden days. The most 
common are (roJcdwie. kiiiki, tangle and 
laver. 

Tokor&tm jellies are also made from aea- 
weed. 

Meat 

Beef and pork were eaten In ancient Ja¬ 
pan but with the introduction of Buddhism* 
the people started t# eschew the uae of 
meat, and it la only in recent timea that 
it boa tome to be conaumed on a large scale* 
The only exception was venison and boar 
meat hunted down and eaten by the in¬ 
habitants of the woodlands. 

When Dutch cookery w^as introduced into 
Japan, the Japanese started eating meat 
again in small quantities* but they usually 
confined their choice to boar meat. In the 
late Edo Era, ^ukig^ki (beef cocked with 
vegetables in s/idpri) became popular io 
cities like Tokyo, Yokohama, Kyoto and 
Osaka. 

Pigs were originally raised id Okinawa^ 
the Amaml Islands and lu Kagoahii^ and 
spread to Edo around 1770. But it was 
much later that they came to be mised for 
food. 

Fowl was eaten more often than beef in 
Japan from ancient timea to the Middle 
Ages. The fowl in these cases were wild 
birfls and trapped or shot in hnnting par- 
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ties. Cbicicen appearing In the Japa- 

ncM diet In the late Edo Era and is now 
the moat common poultry eaten in Japan. 
Chicken egga have been eaten since the 
Heian Era. 

Fish and sea food 

Because it ift an islamj tioucitr>'e Japan Is 
blessed with abundance of fresh ftsh aad 
sea food. They were the mnjQT delicacies 
during the many centuries the Jap^neae 
people refrained from eating beef and perk. 

Fish and sen food are normaHy served 
boiled or Exiiled. but in the beginning* they 
were served raw. eaten raw^ they 

were either dipped in or vinegar or 

wtiflo. The sashimi and mina»u are typical 
difihes that are still served extensively 
today. 

Several methods were developed for pro- 
serving hsh and sea food because in the 
olden days it took several days and sotne^ 
times weeks to transport fish from the sea¬ 
shore lo the hinterkodfl* The most com¬ 
mon forms are dried and salted fish and 
fish smothered with wise. 

The kekiiofiiiski is a high rlaaa season¬ 
ing made by drying the meat of botdto. 

Shiokara, a uniquely Japanese recipe* is 
raw fish and intestines pickled in salL This 
recipe was developed way back in the Heian 
Ertu 

a popular food for festive oc¬ 
casions, ie made by mashing fish meat and 
steaming them. 

Seasonings 

The major seasoniiigs used for preparing 
Japanese food are salt, wtisp* sftdgu, vine- 
gnr, sugar and olL 

Salt. Salt was made in Japan in the 
Middle Ages by distilling aea water. VdAi- 
or table salt, was adopted in the 
beginning of the modem era. The salt 
produced in Japan today is white and pleas¬ 
ant to the eyep and has a soft, soothing 
taste. Most of Japan's salt farms are 
located along the shores of the Inland Sea. 

Miso. MUo is an indispeTisabk item m 
the Japanese diet. Most Japanese eat 7nh&- 


a/iiriu or mtAO soup, at least once a day. 
The habit will probably continue for some 
time to come. 

Miso had its begiuning in ancient timesp 
bat it was in the Heian Era that it cama 
to be used in the way it k known today. 

H/iso is made from aoy beans. There are 
many varieties depending oa the variety of 
aoy bean and the amount of salt used. 

Miso k used for making miioshim, for 
ate wing, and as Ingredient for a sort of 
Japanese mayonnaise. 

Sh&yu. The present form of shoyn was 
developed in modem times conaiderabiy 
jater than imso. It ia believed to have been 
evolved from a ^eiuKining some¬ 
where between ??aitfo and that was 

widely ueod in the Kara and Heijaji eng. 
Hishio waft made of rice^ soy beanSp wheatp 
and salt The as it Is known today 

is made of aoy beana, barley, malt salt and 
water. 

Vinegar. Since olden time^p the Japa¬ 
nese people used Japanese apricot vinegar, 
bitter orange vinegar and citron vinegar 
for seasoning- lo the Middle AgeSp vinegar 
was made by mixing boiled rice, malt, and 
water. In recent times* vinegar made by 
this method b called fcomfcw (rice vinegar .1 
and diatinguished from (liquor 

vinegar > made by mixing vinegar and 
water. 

Sugar. Sugar existed in the Nara Era* 
but it was then uaed chiefly aa medicine^ 
It was only in the late Middle Ages that it 
come to be used in Japan for seasouiog. 
Even then, sugar was imported and there¬ 
fore a luxury. The farmers and lower 
ranking warriors and court officials could 
not afford to buy sugar under such circtmii’ 
Etances, and sugar was unknown in many 
of the farming villages even as rccentiy 
as the i920‘3. 

There were substitutes* howe^'CTp and in 
the Heian Em, mituame (millet jelly), 
honey and amiLzant (made by diatiUing 
leaves;, were used for sweetening. 

Japan began producing sugar in modem 
times but still depends heavily on imported 
angar becaose sugar<anes can be pr^uced 
only in warm regions like Shikoku and 
Kyfishu. 
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Sakp. The Japanese people preaumably 
made takt from niita and berries in the 
dayfl when ifrain wos unknown. 

Many centuries later* when rice and mil¬ 
let were cultivated, ways were devised to 
make suAre from them. In tiinea when there 
was no majt, the Japanese are said to have 
made sake by chewlngf i^rain nod collecting 
the grain and saliva lo pots. It is believed 
malt was developed m the Nara Era, 

Shochii is diatllkii liquor made from mil¬ 
let, potatoea and snA-r lees. 

Wine has been produced in Japan for the 
past &0 or bO years but it does not taste 

gofKd as foreifn-made wine and demand 
is also negligible. Japan produces excel¬ 
lent beer, which ia conaumed extensively 
especially during the sumifier Tnonths. 

Tea. Tea was first imported into Japan 
from China In powdered form. Its con¬ 
sumption was limited to the feudal lords, 
court nobles and priests* and It was taken 
with mlt or aaiazaru. 

Green tea spread among the people In the 
Edo Era and la now exported to foreigu 
lands. 

Cakes, Until around years ago, the 
common people of Japan ate dried fruit and 
um in place of cakes. 

In the Nam Era, was imported 

from China. This was a sort of fried 
cracker made of rice or wheal flour and la 
eanaidered the origin of the smibei of 
today* 

I buns with bean jani stufting) 
and ' fiweet beans jelly 1 were pat¬ 
terned after the Chinese dessert 

introduced to Japan in the Kamakura Era 
by the Zen priests. 

In the beginning, was stulfed with 

vegetables. The practice of stuffing them 
with beau jam began in modem times. 

(bean jam cakes)i, 

(millet and riee cakes) and raktigan (drieil 
confectiQn j are major Japanese confectlona+ 
Western pastries and candies are also pro¬ 
duced and sold in largo quantities. 

Fruito* The traditional Japanese fruits 
are peaches* persimmons, pears* chestnuts* 
tango rinftfl. nutmegs and loquits. Thepse 
have been improved up«m over thecenluries 
and are available in large quantities. 


The major fruits btroduced sbee the 
late IDth cenTury arc cherries, apples suid 
grapes* These are also produced In large 
quantities. 

Characteristics 
of the Japanese diet 

The diot of the Japanese people U pH- 
marily vegetarian. Beef* pork, and chicken* 
while very popular in recent years, were 
historically not as widely used as in other 
countries, and Lu many sections of Japan* 
they are not consjdertd au euentini item 
of the diet. 

This was partly because of the Buddhist 
aversion to meat but poasibly even more so 
because the Japanese people like light and 
simple taste. The plentiful supply of fisii 
and sea food also discouraged the use of 
beef and pork. 

Color harmony* symmetry and arrange¬ 
ment are ruling factors in the aerriug of 
Japanese food and au attempt Is made to 
preserve as much as poesible the original 
taste^ shape and color of the material used. 
Great care in aLso taken In the oeleetlon of 
%'e3sel&. 

The Japanese people think of food in 
terms of the aeason* The first fiah or veg¬ 
etable of the season Ls eaten with much 
relish. Bamboo ahoota, fungus and bracken 
signify spring to the Japanese people; 
bonlto. the month of May* and mackerel 
pikes and mushrooruB, autumn. 

Tableware and table inannci*s 

Low wooden tables are usually used for 
eating, but on formal occasions, meals are 
nerved on Individual trays* A second or 
third tray is used when aJl of the food can¬ 
not be placed on n single tray. 

The food ie served In chioaware bowls 
and dishes and the soup comes in lacquer 
bowls with lids. 

Chopsticks play the triple role of knife, 
fork and spoon* They arc usually made of 
wood* hut the more expensive ones are made 
of ivory and silver* 

Chopsticks have been used in Japan since 
ancient times. The old fashioned onefl w'are 
shaped like tweezers and not separated in 
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2 like tte modern enes, tt appeariR spoons 
used in the Middle A|re$ to eat rice, 
but the habit has now dkd out. 

Liquor is served in ebinawaro jars called 
and sipped from tiny china ware 
cups that at into the palm of the hand. 

In tho Heian Era^ rice and suppiemeTitarj' 
food were eaten flaparately and not in alter¬ 
nate inouthfiilB as they are eaten now* 
Japanese food it ia known today^ is 
a combination of the food of the court 
nobles of the Heian Era and the vegetable 
diet of the Katnakura Era, 

Many frpt^ of regulationa govern the ae- 
iection of dishes and bowls for specific types 
of food, the arrangeTtient of the bowls and 
dishes, the handling of the bowls and chop¬ 
sticks, and the order in which the food is 
taken. 

History of the diet 

As in all other countries, the variety of 
materials used and method of preparing 
Japanese food changed over the ccaturiee. 
It underwent a big change when Buddhism 
was intToduced from China and again when 
Japan opened Its doors to the Wrat. 

We can suppose the diet and eating 
habits of pre-Buddhist Japan from the food 
offerings made to the gods. The offerings 
originally consisted of meat of fowl, ani¬ 
mals and fUht vegetables, seaweed, salt and 
fruits. They were usually raw. Sake and 
w^ator were offered Jis drinks. 

In the Middle Ages a marked difference 
developed in the diet of the court nobles 
and the people in the countryside* 

The farmers had 2 separate kinds of diet, 
one for daily consumption and another for 
special occasions* Delicacies handed down 
since ancient times and focwl ordinurily 
eaten by the court nobles were served on 
special days* The normal diet consisted of 
rice barley, and millet for staple food and 
miMoghim or miso pastes as relishes. This 
basic fonnuJa is still edhered to in the farm¬ 
ing villages. 

The court nobles were much more ex¬ 
travagant, and there was less distinction 
between their ordinary diet and meals for 


special occasions. Their menu consisted 
of: 

—raw fish and animal 
itimono ^—dried fish and animal meat; 
uernow —lisb and vegetable meat mixed 
with dressing of BesamE seeds, bean 
paste, or vipegar; 

^akimono —grilled or broiled meat and fish; 
kuboiiUutmniono —deep bowl of vlnegared 
meat, lish and gibkts ; 
aUumom —soup. 

The cNEiurt nobles preferred itHina^hi 
(clear soup J to the thick mktMiMru prevcl- 
ant in the countryside* 

8u*kU the forerunner of the itmhi irice 
balls.! of today» was developed in this ora 
as a means of preserving raw meat and 
fifb* ynmoAUf another raw recipe of this 
period, IS believed to be the forerunner of 

The as it is known today—vlue- 

gared fish and radisb^was developed in 
more recent timeSi 

On Qrdinaii^ days, the people squatted 
on the floors for tneala, but chairs and 
tables were used for banquets at the 
palace. Eeasanings like salt^ int^s and ^tV 
ft Am, forerunner of the soy aaucc, were 
placed in containers on the banquet tables 
and used by the individual guests to suit 
their own Uste. 

Sake was served each time a new dish ap¬ 
peared, utai (Japanese lyrical drama) was 
recil^ to add a festive air to the banquet. 
Rice was eaten from a single serving of 
a big bowl and eaten separately from the 
supplementary dishes* 

The diet of epurt nobles of the Heiiui Era 
was centered around fish and animal meat 
smd completely di^erent from that of the 
common people. Some of the recipes were 
handed down from former times. Many 
w^ere copied from China. 

The spread of the Zen iSect of Buddhism 
in the Kamnkum Era gave rise to ^Ad/in- 
rjrJrf, vegetabLe diet started by the priests* 
T6fM (be£in curdJi ahtiratte (fried bean 
curd), pooisiiodo^' <ft variation of fried 
bean curd^ were uBcd widely in this period- 
The warriors of the Kannahura Era ate 
frugal meals, but in the Muronuichl Era 
they started to loU in Luxury and cat lavkh. 

fooi 
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The diet of the warricrs in and araund 
Kyoto was a comhinfltion of th£ diet of 
the court noble* of the Heian Era and the 
vegetable diet of the Kamakura Era, 
Sh^lfii (soy aauce) waa developed in this 
period and the foundation waa loJd for a 
complete Japjineiae diet. 

Tea coreinony waa very popular in this 
era» and the food and manncra of tea cere¬ 
mony were eveolually adopted into dolly 
meals. 

It was in thia period ateo that a act of 
strict rules was drawn up foveraing UbJe 
etiquette and mannera. There were hxed 
rules where the guests of honor and host 
should be seated, how to move the chop¬ 
sticks, and the order in which the food 
Bhould be eaten, Everj-^one wim expected to 
keep silent and sit up straight when eating. 

The variety of dishes wa* con^picuouali^ 
Increa.sed in this ecm At the same timei^ a 
sjmpJe frugal form of diet called 
r^dri was spread. This wa* a tray of two 
or three dishes made of materia] on hand 
and a^erv'ed before and after ten ceremonies, 
la the Edo Era. kai^iki-ntdri was served 
to ordinary guests also, and two or more 
trayfulfl of dishes were sensed only at ex¬ 
cept! oualiy sumptuous feasts, 

A typical menu for a kmseki-ryiiri con¬ 
sisted of soup, tfatnosUp laidt^iuoirc, Airtt- 
tnrit, rfroic^mniiucAi (vegetable and sea food 
custard), pickles and The same 

menu is followed today^ 

With the rise of the townsmen in the Edo 
Era, the form and taste of Japanese food 

Houses and 


House 

Getieral CharucieristicH 

One of the muin charAOteristiCi) of iapa- 
iiefee hqu,«s i« its aimplicitjr of structure^ 
bordering on the primitive, while on the 
other hand posaeAsing a highly roSiic!4 
beauty of form. The Katoura Detached 
Palace in Kyoto, huilt in tho early part of 
the 17th century, is a representative noble- 


AND CUSTOMS 

underwent further deveJopment, Sh6)/** 
and aaA'f were refined, and the people start¬ 
ed using an gar, hitherto considered a 
luxnryi foy seasoning. 

Under such circumatanees, many restau¬ 
rants sprang np to meet the demands of the 
gourmets. The aoho shops, eel shups, tewi- 
purff shops and sitsAt shops all familiar 
estabJishments of today—first appeared In 
this period. 

The introduction of Wealem cookety hy 
Portuguese and Dutch traders added fur¬ 
ther variety to the Japanese diet. From 
them, the Japanese people learned to bake 
bread and to cultivate potatoes and pump¬ 
kins. 

In Nagasaki, where the Dutch traders 
were concentrated, there appeared shops 
that specialized m Dutch food. But it ap¬ 
pears that the private homes were not af¬ 
fected by the food of the Dutchmen. A'cn- 
cAi'n/Vru, a form of stewed vegetables often 
eaten by the fanners, was derived from the 
diet of the traders. 

Western food was adopted in force in the 
Bfeiji Era, mosDy in their original form. 
However, only Western dishes that go well 
with rice are served at private homes be¬ 
cause rice is still the main Item in the Japa¬ 
nese diet 

Along with Westemizatioii of the 
Japanese diet, W'eatem taUc mannem elowly 
invaded Japanese homes and Helped to rclaa 
the rigid table manners handed down from, 
olden days. 

Home Living 

mAu'* man^iDH of that fs a gtiod 

example of the abov^ chararteriflljes. lu 
atmetuPT^ it i* of wood, and it makca use of 
the biAhifci style in common with that used 
in the bouse? of cammoners; but its elegant 
licftuty of style is such that il is praised by 
the foremost contemporary architects of the 
world. Walter Cropius, who risltod Japan 
In 1954, wrote in Le Corbusier of France 
and in othcra* that it was impossible to disc- 
cuss archil ecture without having seen Japa¬ 
nese structures; and Bruno Taut, a German. 
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arcbit^t who was a refugee in Japafi dur- 
In^ the Second World War, haa written in 
det^U concerning the excellent^ of Japanese 
architecture in hia works, praising the 
Kataura Detached Palace at the highest es- 
ample of beauty* but adding also that al- 
though there is difference in degreCp this 
beauty ia to be found in all Japanese build- 
itiga* 

What theUp are the factors cootrlbiiting to 
this beauty? 

First Factor: Raw Materials 

The first factor to be considered In an¬ 
swer to the above question la the materia! 
used for the conatructim of Japanese 
homes. The foundation ia composed of 
atones (In recent years, of concrete): the 
framework of the house is of timberi The 
foundation, pibati^ and beams, and bnally 
the rafters to support the roof, make up the 
basic framework of the house. 

in Japan» all honaes were made of timber, 
none of atone or of bricks. It was not until 
the middle of the Itith centurj' that build¬ 
ings of stone and brick came to be built even 
In limited numbered Reasona for this wore, 
firstly the abundant aupply of timber, and 
secondly^ the fretjoeat occurrence of earth¬ 
quakes In Japan which necessitated a flex¬ 
ible structure. 

Buildinga of stone or of brick are leas 
able to mthstand the shock of earthquakes, 
and moreover are heavy, thus liable to cause 
more damage and injury than timber- Al¬ 
so, due to the abundance of timber supply, 
houses upon damage or destruction could 
readily be rebuilt if of wood. Conacquently, 
Japnnetiie houses from ancient times to the 
present ennploy timber in the building of 
their homes. 

As no change occurred in the materlBls 
used for coastruction, the tools used by the 
carpenters accordingly are approximately 
idcnticaj to those used centuries previausly^ 
with little change. Thin lack of change 
meant on the other hand a corresponding 
lack in prugrew In building technique. ^ 
a result of which attention was turned pri¬ 
marily to the refinement of formal beauty. 


Moreover^ due to the liick of permanence 
in homes made of wood* and due to the re¬ 
peated damages caused by earthquakes and 
by the typhoons that sweep the nation peri- 
odinully each year In autumn, the Japanese 
people^a attention waa turned more toward 
the phenomena of nature in relation to their 
homes, with little regard for permanence m 
a requlaite for their houses, 

Due to the above-mentioned cireum- 
stances* the Japanese people came to have 
less regard for decorative artifices in their 
homes, pr^erriiig to admire the beauty of 
the unadorned raw materiat of timber Itself. 
Aft a result, it is the custom to leave pUlara 
and heamft in theif original state to show 
the nature of the wood itself^ with paint 
being applied on them only in a few speeiid 

CRBCSp 

Second Factor: The Wall 

After the wooden framework of the house 
has been completed thin strips of bamboo 
are nailed or tied to the supporting frame¬ 
work to form the base of the waUing. 
Theae bamboo strips are filaced about 4 
centijnenters apart, crowed vertically and 
horizontally. For the basic layer of the 
walip a somewhat clayiah soil Into w'hicb 
short strips of straw have been mixed* is 
applied When this application has dried, 
the process Is repeated one or several times, 
before the final finish Is applied. 

For the finish^ shell ash or lime is used, 
but sometimes for an especially fine finish^ 
certain types of natural day and sand are 
employed with an adhesive agent. The wall 
finish is not applied over pillars and other 
parts which show^ the fitructural materlah 
lonving the natural timber exposed to con¬ 
tribute to the beauty of I he roocn interior. 
European houftCd lend to show the thickness 
of the woIIsp wuth their beauty to be found 
in the quality of sturdiuess or moftslvEne^s, 
but in the Japanese house, the WTills are 
invariably enclosed on both ftides by wooden 
pLilars which effectively hide the walls' 
Uiitknefift^ that Is, its third dimension, thus 
heightening its effect oa n two'diiaensionaJ 
plane surface^ The beauty of this surface, 
combined with the beauty of the natural 
grain of the timber used In pLUars and other 
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*uch partHt is typicflJ of the bcfiiitF to be 
foupii in tbe Jap&ne&e homo. 

ConBequontly, in Japan^ special nttention 
canto to be focoisited, wheii buitdiog a house, 
CD the beauty of the mokamc or mmame, 
the natunt] inarkiiigB of the wood grain, fn 
some case*, depending on the usftirep nntural 
wood with the bark unremovcd are also 
used, with the natural color of the wood 
bark and its rough texture being apetially 
appreciated. At the aamc time, the natural 
tint in the wall finish, the Aneneas or coarse- 
ness of the grain, also came to have Its 
whare of the careful cona I deration. 

Third Factor: The Open-struc* 
ture Qiiid the Fixtures 

The nest factor to be taken into consider¬ 
ation in the nature of the Japanese house Is 
its open alructura. The summer climate of 
Japan, with its hea^y rains, humidity and 
high temperature all contributed to this 
openness of structure; and this character¬ 
istic, together with the various or 

fixtures employed, create the special beauty 
peculiar to the Japanese home. 

It la Impoasibk to meet the need for this 
openness of etmeture should atone or brick 
be employed, only timber allowing Ihia 
freedom. In European architecture, this 
open structure came to be possible only afte^ 
the d-evelfipment of m<jdern steo] and con- 
Crete building, and it was subsequent to 
this devetupment that the open structure 
came to be utilked In modem homea an a 
new architectural atyle. 

In the traditional Japanese honae, the 
shfiji is u^«d as a versatile fixture separiit- 
ing the outside from the inside of the bouse, 
while the fujnima is employed to separate 
roomsH Both are sliding doors, whose upper 
and lower edges are held in place by grooves 
with narrow womtei rails. Outside of the 
sliding wooden doo[^ caHed are 

built for the purpose of added protection at 
night. These wooden doom too are made 
to move along grooves* so that it is possible 
to slide thein all into a special pocket 
prcpjired for them, thus opening up the side 
entirely during the daytime. 

The aAdjfi is composed of a wooden frame 
with crisscrossing wood strips on which a 


special type of durable Japaneae rice paper 
was pasted^ Thetse paper windowri or doors, 
softem the light entering the room, and 
supply the room with a delicate nuance 
of lighting, while at the same time serving 
the purptKJO of a curtain to prevent eye* 
from peering Inside- It is the use nf this 
paper In the $hSii and the use of bamboo 
strips in the wal! haac, that have led 
foreigners to refer to Japan as the land of 
houses made of paper and baoiboo. 

The /wstij?za is made of a wooden frame 
over which la pasted many layers of special 
Japanese papers Over this, a thick sheet 
of finkh'paper is applied. This finiah- 
paper is sometimes plain, sometimea with 
a beautiful design. Often artists paint 
pkturea, or poets iaacribc poemsp on this 
paper. Thus the my be said to 

be somewhat akin to the wall paper in the 
European houae„ or to the pictures hung 
on the woiJji; and at the same time they 
serve their purpose in separating the rooms 
from each other. 

The nittodo or rain-doors are wooden 
frames on which thin wooden boards of a 
tbickneas of about 7 cm. are nailed. 

From the middle of the 19tb century^ 
plate glass came to be manufactured in 
Japan. Since theD+ aqme parts of the 
formerly completely papered were 

replaced by gloBs,. or in some cases paper 
gave way completely to glass. However, In 
spite of the increased use of giasa* no great 
change in the fuDdamantiU structure or 
form of the Japanese house occurred, its 
former unique characteristics continuing 
to exist as before* 

Fottrth Factor: Tatami 

Alme«t Ihe entire floor space in the Japa¬ 
nese home is covered by the tafatiti mats. 
These Mami mate are laid ever the rough 
boards w'hicb form the floor of the house^ 
and are mats of about 6 cm. thickness, and 
about ISO cm. long and 90 cm. wide- Straw 
ia sewn together with linen thread to form 
a thickness of about 6 cm* in such o manner 
os to produce the degree of flmtneHS of a 
cork board. Over this Is sewn a mat made 
of mah. 
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This tnfatiiL mut hafi become the unit In 
Tneasuring the of a rtpoRi, rooms bcinff 
msde in 2 mat, -iVa mut, 6 mat^ 8 mat, 10 
mat^ and 12 mat sizca, EiEcept in the case 
d£ uniiS:Ua]ly tar^e manslon^i rooms do not 
axceed this in size* the houac bemir made 
up of a combination of these small rooms. 
Whenever there is a great nurnber of gueata, 
the se|]a rating these many rooms 

can be easily removed, maJdiig one large 
room to accomodate my Dumber, 

On the the Japanese people place 

cushions, or xqbutton, with, fillings of enttODt 
and use them for sitting, io place of the 
European chairs. At night. cOtton-fiUed 
fuUm of about 13 cm. ihkkneae, and about 
160 CCD. long and HO cm. wide are placed on 
the these aerving as beds- Rooms 

which are uE»ed during the day as gue^t 
roomfl and stadiea, or as dining roomn^ thus 
sem m bedrooms at nighh the f uton being 
laid directly on the surface over 

which people walk during the day. 

Hence it la important to keep the 
immaculate; and moreover, it ia not too 
advisable to have a large number of furni¬ 
ture cluttering op the rooms. This has 
resuRed in the cuatom of ajivays removing 
footwear in entering the house; and even 
(.he slippers used for walking on the board 
floora of the hnlJways^ are not permitted 
in a taiami room. 

To provide space for putting away un- 
needetl xatvion at night or f uton during the 
day, all guest reborns arc invariably sup¬ 
plied with an &sbi-irt or closet From such 
customs, the interior of a Japanese home 
is always surpassingly neat and uncluttered. 
Hence^ the beauty of the pUInrs, the walLs, 
the door Ibrturea^ the ^nCdmi\ are to be ap- 
preeiated at all times ip daily life in practi¬ 
cally the same form in which they had 
first been viaioned by the planner And 
because of the fact that furniture and the 
like are not utilized for interior decoratjop, 
the original beauty of the raw materia! and 
of the structural form are all the mors en¬ 
hanced 

Fifth Factor: Interior Decoratiim 

In Japan, to have the room full of furni¬ 
ture and decorative obJecU is considered to 
be the utmost in vulgar taste. From the 


various reasons iDcntioned previously, de¬ 
corative devices are limited to the utmost 
with a apDcial alcove in the main guest 
room, caUed tnhonoma^ being copsldereti the 
most appropriate place for discreet display 
of scrolls with their pflintingB ox poetic in¬ 
scriptions, and of artistically arranged 
llovvcrs or some tastefully decorative object. 

In the guest room and other main rooms 
in the house^ It Is cutftonmr^' that perhaps 
a ,Hmall tea table in the center of the room 
in the only hit of furniture, with an ad¬ 
ditional brazier or 2 for warmth In winter. 
However, even thia tea-table came into 
popular use only after the middle of the 19th 
century when the European tea-table came 
to be known In Japan. Until then, even this 
lone bit of furDiture was not to be found 
in a room. 

The kakewono to be hung in the N>fco- 
fioffra alcove is In the form of a scroll which 
is unrolled at time of display^ and rolled 
again for storage^ PaioLiugs^ poema or 
eplgramatic phrases arc to be found on the 
scrolls^ and the more famnus the artist 
res^ponsible for the painting or for the cal¬ 
ligraphy, the more the aeroU is valued^ 
More than one such JscrolJ are owned by mewt 
people, and the scrolls are changed to suit 
the seasan, of in barmony with the occasion, 
or e.^peeiaUy for the guest of the day. 
(^ueats VI ho are familiar with the rorr^t 
etidnette. on entering the guest room, ap¬ 
proach the t^konomor and after bowing in 
the direction of the dJaplayed scroU, spenil 
a moment In appreciating the beauty and 
approprlatenena of the scroll. 

Even the scroLls which are thua 

so highly valued, are never displayed more 
than one at a time. It is this same love 
for simp!icity that has prevented the paint¬ 
ing of wood parts in a room, and the rt^ 
sultont use of a clear lacquer when 
application is unavoidablep or when paint 
must be used* it is lltnited to the smiles ^ 
area possible, in such a maDiier os to serve 
as an accent to the simple beauty of the 
room+ For instance lacquer may he applied 
to the wood nti the lower part of the tohh 
n&nm alcove, accentuating the color harmo¬ 
ny of the room in the most effective man¬ 
ner. 
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Such are the charscteristita to be found 
in the interior of a Jttpfuiese house. Anti, 
these same characteristics nls<i apply to the 
outer xiapect of tho hoiiflC- 

SM Factor: The Roof 

The most prominent factorw detennlfilnK 
ihe flijtside aspect of * house Jire It* Foofp 
it$ outer mil Ita parts aucb ns 
doors nnd windows. Of thesot the open 
structure already been touched upon in 
ihe thepter* on inferior cbaracterLstici. 

As for the roof, the roof of the Jnpane^e 
house i& made with due consideration for 
the he 4 ivy minfall with a slant of 45 de* 
ffrees or more, and provided with deep 
eaves. The shade made by these deep eaves 
is a deteirnining factor charaeterMnE^ the 
Japanese house, Tn particular, the soft 
slant of the thatched roofs in rural villafrea, 
coupled with the dark shade from the 
falling on the white of their paper 
creates a gentlp and serene beauty* More¬ 
over, this beauty is not one created through 
the addition ot arbitrary decorative Hxturesn 
but is a beauty inherent lo the utility of the 
structural form. In other wordSt in the 
some way that the beauty of the inteiior 
of a Japanese home ia due to the structural 
form and to the beauty of the natural wood, 
so the outer beauty ifl again that of natural¬ 
ness. 

As for materiab used in roofs^ bouses in 
the rural districts have roofs thatched with 
misesathas or straw, W‘hile Ln mountain 
TegioiiB^ wooden slabs are used. In the cit¬ 
ies, roof ft are generally of slate tiles, this 
being more effective in the prevention of 
fires. 

ThLi tiJe is a unique feature of the Japa¬ 
nese house, being of a gmyish black eoior 
and having a curve tc it which the 

finished roof an appearance of being cover¬ 
ed with gentle wave?*, When One looks 
down from a height on the old city of 
Kyoto, which fortunaldy escaped devasta- 
lion in the war, one is struck by the beauty 
of the sight of the roofs Ln the city beIow% 
giving the impr^sion of wavy uudiilatlon. 

More<iver^ this cun,'e in the slate is most 
practical from the standpoint of the heavy 
rainfall in Japan, being perhaps the most 


economic and efilcient means possible of tak- 
lag care of the flow of rate water, in cities 
like Tokyo which were partially destroyed 
by hre during the war, the tendency acorns 
to be to make roofs now of line ehects. 
In rural vUlages^ too, the new houses do 
not have thatched moffi, but idate in many 
cases. Howeverp in apite of these newer 
trends in roofing, the deep eaves atili are 
retained as a chametenstic of the roof 
form* 

Seventh Factor: The Outer Walls 

Some limited parts of the outer walls* 
aueb SIS portions under eaves which are pro¬ 
tected from the rain, are finished with day 
or mortars but other parte are generally 
made of wood, this being a precaution 
against undue damage by rain. This wood 
too, U UEtially left in the natural state; or 
If CDaied, a transparent application, allow¬ 
ing the wood grain to show, is used. The 
application used for this coat teg is made 
from tin ripened petaimmoDp the main con¬ 
stituent of which is taunte acid. It is color¬ 
less when extracted from the fruit, but upon 
being exposed lo the air^ it turns browHt 
and te effective gs an anti-decay application, 
aft WeU PS giving a gentle color to the wood* 

In other cases, the 6eiiffffra> a red iron 
oxyde, is used to coat the wood surface of 
outer walls j and the reddish color which is 
peculiar to house In the old city of Kyoto 
is due te the use of this bnfgarfl on the 
outer walLi. 

Relationship between Room and 
Garden 

Due to the opeu atrueture of the Japa¬ 
nese house^ and to the natural love of the 
Japanese people for nature, there la a dose 
relationahin to be found between the in¬ 
terior of s Japanesie house and the adjoin¬ 
ing garden. 

Unlike the European house (prior to mod¬ 
em architectural designs in wMeh the 
garden vas separsted from the interior by 
waQa with high-silled windows, the Japa¬ 
nese house is such that from any rooTn one 
can step directly into the garden. In this 
maaner, particularly in summer* the gard^ 
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HDd the houfie form a ^^utnpo^ite 

entity. 

However email a huiise may be, a garden 
with treeai And pSante u considered a req¬ 
uisite, so that nature may be brought into 
daily living, and so that daily living may 
reach out into nature. 

Forming a connecting jink between the 
garden and the itiaer room* is the ifnjutca^ 
a n^ood-Hoared verandA-hAllway under the 
south eave. In summer thia server 

to keep out the direct rays of the nun fmm 
the inner nmnii while in winter it capturea 
and retains the waraith of the aun^ and 
serves to prevent the roam^B direct ex¬ 
posure to the cold outside wind. At the 
Bame time, it serves as a ccovenient place 
from where to view the garden* or to slip 
on footwear to step down into the garden. 

In the caae of the chashilsu itea-room>* 
it wuuld have no meaning whatsoever if 
there were no garden. 

In auirmer, w^hen all the door fixtures are 
removed in order to Allow the utmost fre*- 
dom for the wind to pass through the house^ 
the life in a Japanese house may be thought 
of as being practically the sarne as being 
lived outdoors, with the garden being con- 
sidered as an extention of the guest room- 

The Japanese love of nature works in 
the other direction also, leading them to 
try to bring nature into the house. It was 
fur this reaaon that from andent timesp 
brnsai wits practiced. Bons{ti fa a minin- 
ture potted plant, and In the perfection of 
I is form, the Japanese saw a symbol of the 
universe 

Thia hoFfsoi h placed on the tea-table in 
the guest rooitu or on the tQkon<^ma alcove. 
Of In the sunny in winter. From 

this miniature tree. It ia poaslble to imagine 
A great tree ataodtng In the middle of a 
fields from a collection of miniature trees 
in a single poti one may imagine a whole 
foreat of great trees. From a bimmi free 
which has whed its leaves in autumOr U is 
possible to inmgine the bare branches of 
a great tree in winter, and to remember the 
color of the winter sky. 

Design 

Because the sixe of all rooms In a Japa¬ 
nese houHe is based on the tatami as a unit* 
the design ut the entire house Also ntilizea 


the Bame for its basic size unit The 
Wami is € Hbaku wide and 3 sAcA-u wide 
^ approximately IS2 cm. X 30 cm. >. The 
Architect* therefore. In designing a house, 
takes A sheet of graph paper which is l/lOd 
of 1 square thaku, and using 3-j/faJta as 
the basic unit Jays out his design. 

As mentioned before^ the siae of the room 
toe is based on the 6 slra4!ux3 shakti size 
of the tatamL Al&n the osAi-ire (closet) 
and the rofen ihsliwayr, the engawa (ve¬ 
randa; are measured b^^ means of this baaic 
unit with a smaUer size than the unit be¬ 
ing counted as a fraction such as or y. 
of the unit. 

Hence the placement of the piUara loo, 
become 3 or 6 thaku apart, or the multiple 
of either of these numbers; and all taUfiu 

I sliding doors and windows ^ being also 
based on this unit, have a standardized size. 

In measuring the site of the entire hoase* 
the unit is Isubo which is 6 thaka square<l 
in other words* the size of 2 tiituffiL Thus* 
the Japiinoae people can immediately deduce 
the size of the house when he hear^ how 
many Unb^} it covers, it is one of the 
unique features of Japanese architectui'c, 
that in spite of the fact that Jirtle structural 
thanges have occurred in the past few cen¬ 
turions, it pofiSBaaeA a high of degree of 
superiority as to form, and alsu possesses 
this StandardizAtIon of unit. Contempo¬ 
rary architects of the world regard this 
standurdlzatlon in the Japanese house with 

II good deal of Lqterest, and it is perhaps 
only natural that they should consider the 
possibility of applying a similar system to 
their awn designs and methods of coastruc- 
ttom 

Workmen 

Even todayp the great majority of houses 
in jApon are made of wood: and moreover, 
there has been practically no change In the 
methods and technique employed in con- 
structiou through long ceDluiies from the 
past in other words* Japanese construc¬ 
tion technique may he said to be a perfec¬ 
tion based on ancient tradition. Since the 
butidings are made miidtly of wood* the main 
worker is the carpenter, and liis tools are 
practically unchanged from Uiose employed 
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far in the piisL Also the ?yfltern id which 
ther^ is an o^afcaia or iiort of boss who 
Tiuperi^isefi the work done by his apprentices, 
]A canducted id exactly the sajM Dmnner aa 
in the paat. 

In cases where the hulldinif to be con¬ 
structed ifi too extanslve to be done by one 
bosa and his apprenticea. ^evoml groups, 
each with its oyaArota muy be employed 
aimaltaneoualy. In recent years^ there are 
a few cnseis in which an independent 
carpenter or two may also be employed in 
such work. 

Plaaterers too, iike the carpentersp work 
similarly under this old syatem of employ- 
ment In this occupation, there nre men 
who actually do the wi^ifk of applying the 
planter, and one or two other workers who 
mix the clay or mortar as directed by the 
plasterer^ Tbfwe workers make up one 
team. 

The workmen who prepare the inside W'all 
reinforcements with thin strips of bambexjp 
before the outer plaster Is applied, are an 
independent group of workers unrelated to 
the plasterers. They are called k^^nmiya 
and they move from me building site to 
another^ always one step ahead of the 
ptaaterers who follow them. Thenc work¬ 
ers ton, form a team rompoi^ed of several 
monibere. 

Aa for the roof era* the workers who ime 
slate tiles are an entirely diCerent group 
from those who work with xinc sheeta. 
Howevert as the workers who make isinc 
isheet roofs also are the ones who take care 
of the conduits and drainage pipes, they 
ire often to he acen working on the same 
site with the slate-tile roof warkmen. 

The fotauJi wurkruen are of course a 
group uniitue to Japan. Among this group 
too, tools of long ages past ai*e still utilised 
with veiry little change. And^ as in the 
caio of afure-mcqtinned groupa <jf workers, 
the work men too work under the old 

oyabun and apprentice system. After the 
shape of the room has been esUblishcd by 
the work of the carijonters, the ^a^ami work- 
tnen carefully measure the actual dJmen- 
sioDH of the roonij, taking into coasidcralioii 
even the jdlghtcst deviation from the 
standard^ and then the is made ac- 
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cordlngly to nllow^ for each s ma ll irrogidari- 
ty. Unless the latanii is tuade with this 
great precision in measurement, tliere wdll 
bo small open spaces between the mats, lu 
which dust will aocumuiate. 

The tategu or fixtures maker Is Home- 
what different from the other w'orkers* for 
his products are made m a standardized 
size employing a sort of factorj'-like man¬ 
ner of production When the work of the 
curpenters has been more or less completed^ 
the tat€§u worker compares the blueprint 
with the actual measurements of the houaer 
and then proceeds to make the fixture* at 
his owu workshop. Except in the ease of 
very remote rural sites, most of such work¬ 
shops ar« provided with some form of 
motorized machinery s and certain parts of 
the fixtures are thuii produced by machine, 

Ahhaugh the is numbered among 

the tategu of fixtures, the tatrgn worker 
docs not make the fusuma. This is handled 
by the who is a worker specializing 

in the finishing of scroUa to be hung on 
walls or pillars, and are men of sensitive 
tasle. Thus it can be seen that the 
is eengidered to be a thing of artistic beauty 
as well as of utility. 

There is aliio a group of workmen known 
as the iobhhoku. The iobiihoka were, 
until the middle of the IJ^th cenlur^i', the 
city firemen, and also engaged in taking care 
of miacaUaneous duties Ip the city. Today* 
they handle such odd jobs as building foot¬ 
hold scatfoldinga at building sites* putting 
tobishoku^ gamed from experience in fire- 
by the carpenter* or guarding the building 
site. Beesnse of the special agility of the 
tobishaku, gained from experience in fire¬ 
fighting, which enmblea them to move about 
freely at high places, they are employed 
to hoist pillars into place, or to lay the 
beams or the truss of roofst thus forming 
an Dccupatton unique to Japanese construc¬ 
tion. 

The afore^mentloned type^ of workmen 
are ail groups unique to Japan. There are 
besides those special workers, the eleo 
trieian, the pipe-layer and othora who came 
into being after the advent of the modem 
form of construction. In there nevrer oc- 
cupntioDfr the workmen are not tied by the 
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s^pecial of old. And at 

construction sites for modern buddings and 
modem aimrtmenta mid concrete bouses, 
the various types of workmen mentioned 
previously as peculiar to Japan, are 

no longer to be seen. 

Villages 

The Japanese people of olden time were 
principally dependent upon farming for a 
living: hence their homes developed as farm 
honses, which were grouped in communities 
near the cilItJvatei} fields. Dne to the need 
for water, these vlUsgcs developed along 
rivet* or near spring!^ as has been shown by 
excavations. Howeverp as these ancient 
houses w^ere all made of wood* their remains 
do not exist today, and we may guess at 
their form only through the cloy haniwu 
figures which have been found in these robis 
and in old tombs;. 

Communities which in the early age tend¬ 
ed to develop near farm siites and springs, 
later came to be formed around eer4in La- 
liuentitti families of the region. In this 
age too, however. It may lie supposed that 
there was little dljference in the con¬ 
strue Lion of the houses of those of authority 
and the coinmoD people around them. This 
state of affairs continued until the 7th cen^ 
tury, when continental culture was in¬ 
troduced into Japan. At the end of the 
seventh centiiTy* in the era of Emperor 
Jitd, the capital city known as FujiKorark)f& 
was e£$lab!ished. This was the first Japa- 
oeee city to be built hosed on the dty-plan 
system j€?timcd from China, The establish¬ 
ment of this planned capital city, with Its 
castle as the residence for the ruler, marked 
the point at which a difference began to 
develop between city dwellings and farm 
houses. 

This Age saw the establishment of the 
peerage system, which in turn gave rise to a 
special form of architecture in the construc- 
tion of hotnea for the ariatocrate. And, at 
the same time* H must be supposed that also 
H new form of eity-dweiling for the people 
of lower mnk who lived In the city, develop- 
etl together with the egtabli»hment of a 


definite style for the ruler's castle and for 
the mansions of the peerage. 

At the beginning qf the Sth century, the 
second capital city of Heijo-kyo was estab¬ 
lished, and it seems that in this the 
dwellings were arranged in a aystematfe 
order along the streets* clearly taking on 
more of the nature of city houses. How-^ 
ever* both Fif/iirora-fryd and Heij6-kya dis¬ 
appeared long ago, leaving only faint tracee 
of thciT existence sit the aitea whore they 
oTsce douri shed 

At the end of the Sth centurjv the capital 
waj transferred to HHmi-kyo, which is the 
present-day Kyoto* At that time, the city 
was planned to become the permanent 
capital of the nation* as can be Judged from 
the systematic and orderly laylng-^^iit of 
streets which can still be seen today in the 
city of Kyoto. Even today, we can see the 
site and the scale of the imperiid paiiice in 
that city. Art for the houses of the cummon 
ptioplc. they have gone through countless 
changes since that day, but we can t^ee that 
they wwe built in along these orderiyp 
planned city streets. 

Thus* it can be seen that it w^as with the 
eatabliahment of these 3 ^consecutive caph 
tals, FK/iwTorti-fryd, and Hei^n* 

k^/o^ that the *city" an auch came to be iu- 
augumted In Japauj and together with this 
fact, city dweliings came to have features 
distiuctive from those of farm ho uses* 

Besides these cities which were esLublisb- 
ed sites for the capital other cities came 
into being from about the 10th centufy". 
These were communities centorad around 
powerful local families who started as large- 
scale farmers in their respective districts. 
With gradual AccumulAtion of power, these 
families became feudal landlords: and it 
was around their castles that cnrnniunities 
developed as fortress towns. 

This trend became particularly mdont 
about the i2th eenturj^ when the military 
clan of Genii (Minamoto family) establish¬ 
ed a military government center at Kama¬ 
kura* independent of the imperifiJ capital 
City of Kyoto. The fact that Kamakura 
was in the eenier of a farming dirttrict far 
removed from the imperial capita] made the 
rise of this city a particularly remarkable 
fevent. 
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AgAin, with the e^tJiblishmcat of feudal 
rale in the 16th ceiiliiiT» lords were 

appointed to rule the provinces: and around 
the castles of the*e dmmjfQ there arose 
tastle toms. The caatle-town of EdOn 
which jrrew up around the oastle of the 
Tokuffo™ fwTiiUv aupTciDe rallitary regent 
of the land, developed Into the largest castle- 
town of all* this town being the preaent-dajr 
Tokyo. 

In these castle townSj the tnain import- 
tince was attached to the caatle, ao that little 
attention waa paid aa to how the town de¬ 
veloped around it. Hence, unlike in the 
planned city of Kyoto, the streets were al¬ 
lowed to develop in any direction, resulting 
In the Inbyrinth that characteriie^ Tokyo 
today. 

In this Tnanner, castie-towns developed, 
And communities of city-dwellings increased 
Accordingly^ Aside from these castle- 
to^vns, certain port-towtis developed also, at 
points where hah in g vesscla gathered or 
where trade veasek assembled aa commerce 
developecL At first, these port citl^ were 
more or Inaa of a .similar nature to the 
castle-towTia; and Osaka is a typical example 
of such a port-city. 

With the advent of the modern age, juid 
with the accompanying developraent of 
trade and iaduatryT these old castlfr-towns 
and port-towns gradpalLy became commer¬ 
cial and industrial centers, in keeping with 
the times. 

In the middle of the 19th centiiry, the 
Meiji Rostoratiun ushered in the modern 
industrial age to Japan, and the foundations 
for the makings of a modem nation were 
laid. Following this development, new 
citiea came to be formed around factories as 
industrial centers. 

Ordinarily, the farm houaea serve os both 
residence and place of work: and the city 
dw^ellings tqo» In the earlier atage^ were also 
of n similar dual purpose nature. Even 
today, when the enterprise Is on a small 
scale, shops, factoriesi and other w^orkshops 
are to be found together with the place of 
residence. However, the development of 
production on a large scale, gradually forced 
the workshops out of the homes, so that 
the homes became purely residential houses, 
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with the factories being located at some 
other site. The larger the city, the greater 
the number of purely residential 1icime$ in 
itft fiurroutidiag districta, these residences 
forming communities around the industrial 
centers. The gradual growth of such cities 
as Tokyo, Vokahama, Nagoya, O^aka. Kobe 
and other targe centers tn the direction of 
their outlying fluburbs, la the result of the 
development of such residential communi- 
tiea. 

On the other hand* in the rural districts 
of the proviocefl, farm houses remain in 
a state barely changed from that of cen¬ 
turies ago, and are to be found forming 
sparse communities around the farming dia* 
tricts. And the general situation is found 
prevaillog in which a small town at which 
genera] merchandise may he purchased in 
amall dual-purpose store-residences, i$ locat¬ 
ed at perhaps a one or two hour walk's dis¬ 
tance from the scattered outlying farm¬ 
houses. 

Dwellings 

In tke City 

As cen be seen from the above, city dwel¬ 
lings were in the main of 2 categories, the 
homes of the aristocrats^ and those of the 
common people who ware engaged in com' 
merce and industry. However, of the 
aristocratic homes of the past age* only the 
imperial palace In Kyoto has survived to this 
day* having been accorded special atteution- 
As for the homes of the common people in 
the cities, there are only a veo' few ex¬ 
amples left of houses over a century old* due 
to repeated ravages by fire, and la the fact 
that almost all the larger cities, with the 
exception of Kyoto* suffered damage during 
the w^ar. 

The difference between elly dwellings and 
farm houses, brought about mainly through 
the difiference In the inaiiner of living and 
in the layout of the land for the building 
site, is beat seen through a comparison of 
th^ir respective door plans* The city 
houses of Kyoto may be said to retain the 
features of the oldest fonnfi of awch re* 
sidetLces. Because the bouses faced on the 
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streets, the Iota tended to be tiarrow: con¬ 
sequently the entrances of tlie ho tines were 
not very wide, and the house extended 
lenctthwLse to the rear. An eartbtn-floored 
pa;^aged extended from the frout to the 
rear of the housw, ^len-ing as a sort of 
vestiblCp where Khoea or neta i wooden 
clogs } could be removed before eiiterbig the 
rooms. At the very re^ of this passage¬ 
way waji the kitcbeni where the cooking 
hearths were located. The rooms of the 
house were located alongside this long paa- 
sageway, and in cases where there were 
three or more roomSi those in the middle 
were without direct gunllght or access to 
fre^b air. In caaes where the house waa 
only of one story, small windowa in the roof 
were poaeible for these inner rooms, but 
when the houae waa a two-atorled building, 
even thia was Impcaaible. 

Nowadays, with the jnstaJlation of the 
water ayatem, the location of the kitchen 
doe* not pose auch a greal problem; but 
prior to the middle of the l9th century^ the 
kitchena at the end of the earth-floor pas¬ 
sageway were provided with wells, from 
which water was drawn up by mean a of a 
pulley. Even today, such indoor wclla can 
be seen, the only difference being that hand^ 
levera are used now- instead of pulleys. 

Today, almost all kitchens In eity resid¬ 
ences are provided with facilities for using 
either gm or coal; hut In the old dnyp conk¬ 
ing was done on Dvem^ or hcarthfi in which 
wood was burned for fuel. Even today, due 
to the belief that rice is better when cooked 
over a waod-flre, there are some caaes in 
which such woodhuruing hearths are em¬ 
ployed side by side with modem gas ranges. 

It was custotnur>' to build the lavatory 
outside of the main houHe, in a separate 
enclosure in the back yard. The bathroom, 
toop was generally located in this separate 
bulldingp together with the lavatory. The 
rea-Bon for building the lavatorj- apart from 
the huLiM? grew from the lack of a regular 
sewage disposal syflleni, and was an attempt 
to keep the house and daily living its far 
apart from the refuse as possible. 

The garden faces on the main room of the 
house, which is the most inner room , anch 
In large houses, it is the one with the most 


Becliiaioii Jind privacy. The middle room 
generally eciitaijiB the atnlrwiiy to the upper 
door, and seldom has the nature of an inde¬ 
pendent foniiL 

Such* in general were the traita of the 
old city dwellings. However, the city tesi- 
dencea which are Inc reading daily In the 
suburbs of the large centers, are of an 
entirely different nature. Great attention 
Is given to the matter of ventilation and 
light, with however, due eonsideratiou to the 
matter of the house being suited to the 
traditional taste and living habits of the 
JapuneBe people. 

In thcHe instanced, the old hearths and 
wells of the former houses were dispensed 
with altogether, andp with the installation 
of modem, sanitary flush-toilet systenu the 
toilet top, left their out-housca and became 
located within the main house. 

The public life of the Japanese^ as seen in 
schools, offices, factories, bunks^ tbealera 
and the like, gradually took on a change, 
shifting from the former custom to the use 
of ehnira and of shoes in the weatem man¬ 
ner; hence residences in the cities also be¬ 
gan to take on a Western style» with de¬ 
creasing use of the tatami mats in rooms. 
However^ in spite of tfaJa., tfaditional styles 
are atiH retaiaed in the use of the tat^.gu 
fixtures, the furniture, and In the general 
structural form ef the rooms. 

In post-war Japan, a Bmall percentage of 
residences gave way to the trend toward 
concrete houi^es and apnrtnient houses; but 
for the Japanese people, who for so many 
centuries have lived in wooden houses, 
this trend is one which must be considered 
quite revolutionary. 

n was after World War tt that these 
modern trends became apparent to a great 
extent In the mode of tbe city dwellings; 
but actuftJb' flach changes were instituted as 
early as 192S, after the Great Earthquake of 
Tokyo ravaged the city with lire. At that 
time, although the minther of homes em¬ 
ploying concrete was stiJi very limited, a 
cofii^iderable number of homee began to 
adopt fl Western manner of bumes and 
homediving. 

The above, Ihen^ are the reepective 
characteristtes of the traditional and the 
modem city homes. However, It must be 
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mentioneE) that even there are certs In 
characterifitJca which both have in commoWp 
or m which the modem Is Influenced by the 
truflltional- Instances arc as below: 

Firstly^ the moms of a Japanese house 
are sEldom deeijmed foe a sinirle parti¬ 
cular use. For instance^ in Uirge houses 
of four or five rooms, a special Jimest 
room may be prepared, but in i^enemt, the 
smaller houses do not have such a guest 
room. Again, there are hanify any bed¬ 
rooms built to serve that purpose only, 
with rooms which are used for other pur¬ 
poses during the day serving as bedroom ft 
at night, the people sleeping on futm quilLft 
spread out over the tain mi mat door. 

Ho waver* there is one room which may be 
said to have a special purpose, and that 
is the ehan&ma. This is the equivalent of 
the dining room in the western-style houses 
If abo ^rves as a living room, and ia the 
place where the family assembles. In this 
room is placed a naffa-^hihn^hi or rectan¬ 
gular brazier and a Low table which came to 
be used from about the ISth cenlurj". The 
brazier is never without glowing charcoals 
banked in ashes, so that there is always hot 
water available for making the hot green 
tea that ta the favorite bc^'erage of the 
Japanese people. 

Prior to the 19 th ceoturj", a common table 
was not used^ each member of the family 
having hifi own smal table or tray which 
was put away after each meal. Hence, at 
hours other than mealtime, the room, with 
the exception of the brazier, showed no sign 
of its use as a dining room. 

The Jnpnnese toilet and the bath too, have 
special characterislica. In genersU the 
toilet is made up of three compartments of 
about three square feet each, the first being 
for W'ltshlng the hands, the second being the 
genUemen^s toilet^ and the inner compart¬ 
ment being supplied with a toilet in the 
center of the space, at w^hich one squats in¬ 
stead of sitting in the manner of the 
western-style toilet. 

As for the bathroom too, a groat dif¬ 
ference ia to be seen from those of the West, 
due to the fact that the moruier of bathing 
15 entirely different in JapAn. The bathtub 
installed within the bathroom, is of u size 


largi! enough to submerge the bather to the 
shoulders when he sits Inaide it; and in this 
tub hot w^ater Is boiled to a tempemture of 
42-S degrees centigrade. Before entering 
the liiht the bather firat rinses his body with 
hot water from the tub. Then, after amik- 
ing himself lor some momenta in the tub, 
he gets out and washes himself otitaide of 
the tub, with hot-water in containers other 
than the tub itself. A Japnneao never 
Wftuhea himaelf in the bathtub proper. 
After washing nnd rinsing hittiself, he will 
enter the tub to soak and warm himself a- 
gain^ this process being repeated before he 
Is dnalty ready to end his ablutioiia. The 
Japanese are very fond of bathing in thia 
mannerp and bathe very often. 

In cases where the house is small und not 
provided with a bathrouni, the people go to 
the public bath-house. Public hntb-houses 
developed in the cities several centuries 
ago; and in the old days before the advent 
of the newspapers and the radio, these bath- 
Houses served as a son of maas-communi¬ 
cation center where gossip and news were 
passed around. 

In spite of the drastic changes in modes 
of living which took place in Japan from 
about the middle of the l9Lh century, the 
Japaner^^ house, like other phases in Japa¬ 
nese JJfe, still retain many traditional fea¬ 
tures. In the city residences which are 
generoJJy much more modem than the farm 
dwellings, and even in the ultra-modern city 
spartment houses of today, bathrooms are 
still constmeted In the above-mentioned 
traditional Japanese manner, and at least 
H few of the total number of rooms in a 
house or suite is stilJ laid with the fofajiii 
matd. 

The Japanese peoplc^s stubboTn retention 
of old customs ifl also to be seen in the 
kitmiditr^a and the which ate to 

be found in almost all homes, whether of 
the city, farm, or fishing villsgea. The 
kntrndana is a sTnall family Shlntd altafi 
generaLly made in the nhape of a miniature 
shrine dedicstad to the goddess credited os 
the founder of Japan, 

However* the altar is not dedicated ex¬ 
clusively to this goddess; there are oeca- 
slons when other gods are enshrined* or 
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when thiss godde3d is enshrined together 
wUb other god?. 

Aa for ihe but^udnn, this is the Bud¬ 
dhist family nltnr. In thiSp an idol of 
Buddha is placed in the center, to the right 
of this a dgurinc representing the founder 
of the particular ^sect m which the family 
believes, and to the left of the cenlml 
6gurej a plaque representing the family^s 
ancestral god or gods* Every day, and 
partieularly on the death-days of ancestors* 
This altar ia the pl&ce of worship in the 
family. Consequently, in order to facilitate 
this daily worehipp the kamidana and the 
are generally located in the efta- 
n(ma or in a room adiaceTit to it. 

This coexistence of both the Shinto and 
Buddhiat alters in a single house la indeed 
a strange custom, but it is regarded as 
nothiiig out of the ordinary in Japan; and 
these altars may he considered on IndLs- 
pensublc item in ail homcji whether in the 
ciiyi or in farm and fishing villages. It 
may be something quite in comprehensive 
to the European: but there are cases where 
hafatidun and kamidmnr may be found evcai 
in households which have embraced the 
Christianity. 

In Furm and Fishing Villages 

In JapaUj those who Jive principally by 
farming number almost half of the entire 
popuLatipn. It is thought that the farm 
dweUlag^ in w^hirh Lheae i^Dple live are 
paUemed after those of many centuries 
ago, although there ia no way of determin¬ 
ing when that style Ofiginated, because 
there are none so old remaining today. 
However^ as menticiied previously^ Japan 
started out os a nation whose economy woa 
based on agriculture, and in the aame wa>v 
the style of her dwellings also developed 
from the farmhouises. The rural houseSp 
even when the people arc not engaged in 
farming^ hut in fishing, honting or forestry, 
were built in a manner almi:)st identical 
wdth those of the fnrmers- 

A feature of the farmhouse U the fact 
that with the exception of the ve¬ 

randa an the aoulh slde^ there are no hall¬ 
ways er paasageways between the roemfi. 
The house ia built as one great room which 


is divided into A by fwtmna sliding doors 
which criss-cross at the center of the 
house. 

The second chfiracteristlc of these houses 
is the doma or earth-door passageway that 
extends from the entrance to the rear of 
the house, where the kitchen Is located. 
ThiSp as ba$ been mentioued previously^ la 
a feature which ia alsn to be seen in some 
of the old houses of Kyoto. 

A third feature is ihe IrorT or open lloor- 
hcarth wJtlch is jocated at the entrance to 
the Inner room, at the point where one steps 
up into the room from the doma. This pro¬ 
vides warmth In winlerp and alao serves as 
a place for cooking acme of the tood^. 

The room farthest in from the entrance 
is considered the best room in the houae^ 
and is utilized as the guest room. The 
center room to the rear of tiae house is 
mtuolly used for storing the quilLs, and la 
abio used by the family oa its bedroom at 
nighty with ail the members of the family 
generally sleeping together in this onfr 
room. Even when the other rooms are va- 
csnti It is very seldom that any member 
of the family sleeps elsewhere than this 
One room. This custom, which is found 
most firmly entrenched in the rural areaSf. 
Is an example of the pertlnarjous hold of 
old feudolktlc hahita* in which the individ- 
uaJ la submerged to the family whole. This 
feudollsiic form of family life is so Ingrain- 
ed that uo one :^use^ anything unusual in- 
the fact that rooms in a house are separat¬ 
ed only by unlocked sliding doom, with no- 
prlvacy lo be had anywherSp in the Euro¬ 
pean sense of the worth 

intimate family life is centered almost 
escitisively around the frori or floor hearth. 
The stove In the kitchen is used for pre-* 
paring the rice; but nil other food gen¬ 
erally cooked over the fire in the floor 
hearth. 

As for the earth-door a pari of it 

is used os the kitchen: but there are also 
ca^es where the bath Is also placed in the 
domUn In this casCp^ there Is no privacy for 
the balb eiLlier. Whereas in the city homes,, 
the bath occupies a fipeciol room of its ov^^. 
in the farm home. It is generally merely 
all cited a comer of the doruiL 
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In farm hdu^ in norlhorn J^pan, a part 
of this doma U also qsed the stable^ An 
enclosure is built inside the near the 
entranirCp and the horse is kept here. On 
rainy days, the smell frotn the stable Wh 
the entire house* but no one seems to mind 
or notit^e it. This is beeause to the fHLnnetia 
with thdr meager liWng* the horse ia a 
great neee&aity in agriouJiurej and there¬ 
fore the fariner"a moat valued posscaaioup 
with the animal being regarded with na 
much affeetion aa U it were a member of 
the family. 

The toilet js geaerally located in out¬ 
houses aw^ay from the hous^e The excre¬ 
ment ia stored in a pit under the outhouse^ 
and becomes essential fertilizer for Uio 
farnu Scmetiines a special toilet is built 
near the gue^t room, but thio is exclusively 
for by gue^jta, with members of the 
family seldom utilizing it except on special 
necessity, as at timea of great rain or at 
midnight when the outhouse is too Incon¬ 
venient The rea:ioii for not using the 
houae-ldJet is that It Is inconvenleiit to 
have the excremcnt-fertilis'er located at two 
different spots. 

The well is dug to the rear of the bouse. 
Though hand pumps are now to be seen 
In the most numerous type is the old 
draw-wellp the next being wells with pulleys. 
There are almost no farm with 

facilities for running waterj but there are 
caBoa where mountain stroains or springs 
have been utilized to form a primitlTe^ 
common water^jutem^ through the use of 
bamboo troughs. 

The family altani and Jfrajnt- 

da jwi ^ are accorded eveti greater regard in 
farm families than in the city* with the 
apace being aJIotted to the altars being 
much greater. There are even some cases 
when a special room is made for the place¬ 
ment of the Ruddbist altar* such rooms 
being used exclusively for the purpose of 
worship. 

Roofs of the farm homes are generally 
[hatched with grass. Some are roofed with 
thin wood aktap others with the bark of the 
cryptomerk tree. Thatch “roof farmhouses* 
surrounded by a grove of trees set io the 


midst of orderly fieldSj £om:i a sight whicb 
Ib typical of rural Japan* 

Furniture and drapeiy 
(hitline 

Due to the love of simplicity* and to the 
fact thaU as described aimve, the rtiomH In 
a Japanese house are not made with any 
tpecial purpoee In mind, there are not nn 
many kinds of furniture to be found in the 
Japanese home aa in the European home. 
Taking into consideration juai the single 
difference of sitting on the tatnmi Instead 
of being seated on chairs, it can be seen 
that whereas the European manner calk 
for chaJrSp arm-chairSp aofas, tabieSp desks^ 
beds and the like, the Japanese rnaimer 
re<iuir8S only the mbutm cushions and the 
bed-quilts. Moreover, even these items* 
when net in use^ are put away In the closet 
and are not to be seen in the room* 

In general, it would seem that the number 
of furniture Utnna would increase In later 
eras, but in Japan* the opposite is true* 
with more pieces of fumftare having been 
used in the ancient days than in more 
modern For instance* up untU about 

the iStb century* the palaces of the emperor 
and the mansion:^ of the peers were made 
up not of small separate roomj, but one 
great room. Henccj in ptace of wajls and 
tetteffu fixtures to separate the space into 
smaller areas* a variety of furniture was 
used for that purpose. These items becoin- 
ing uoneceasary in a later sge* they were 
discarded, leaving less nniuber of furalture 
in uae tlum In the previoua age^ 

Most of these old furniture pieces are 
uofomiliar to the mij*l Japanese people 
today* being known only through references 
in old litcfaturep and to the studenta of old 
customs. SiJ far as such furniture Is con- 
reniedp the history of their development 
and use raay be said to have been concluded 
at about the 13th or 14lh cenLuries. Or 
perhaps it would be more appropriate to 
any that furniture used exclusiveb' in the 
imperlai palaces and the mansions of the 
arifftocratlea* disappeared together with the 
gradual decline in the unique structure uf~ 
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UiE itriatocrutLc but tm tbe othe^ 

hand, the history of furniture as used by 
the common people continued from very 
jinclent times to the present^ alwnysi show- 
ing the characteristic that only a very few 
itemji of furniture were used at any time. 

From about the middle of the IDth cen- 
tury, Japan emerged from its long years 
of secLusienp and began to trade with the 
outalde w^orld. In pnrticuiar with Europe. 
With the resulting importation of the weal- 
eru st>'!e of living into Japonp the situation 
changed couaideruhly. In the factories^ and 
in the social structurct slowly but aurely a 
change occurred. As the western style of 
living came to be adopted in social and 
public life, the life of the Japanese people 
eaiue to be of a dual nature; and the people 
became awnre of many contraditlonfi in the 
ways of their daily life. 

Therefore, on the occasion of any such 
great upheavnl aa tho^^ caused by the Cvreat 
Earthquake or the ravages of World War 
IE the life of the Japanese people took sud¬ 
den leaps in the direction of Europeanisa¬ 
tion h as a result of which the n:^ of 
WEStern-^type furniture also Increased. 

However^ even in such cases importation 
of the European style of furniture, con- 
EEideration was given to the appropriateness 
to the Japitnci^e houae^ so that their form 
and use came to be modified to suit the 
situation. Particularly eiudent Is the use 
of materials peculiar to Japan, In an at¬ 
tempt to create furniture which possessed 
the traditional traits of Japan itself. 

Tlfpes of Fumitnre no Longer m 
Use 

KIcIid. ThiE was uaed from the lUth 
century to the i6th century, for separat¬ 
ing a large room into smaller compartment a 
In the homes of the noblemen. It was in¬ 
variably used by the ladies of high rank, 
to insure them privacy from outside eyes. 
They were from 90 to 120 cm. in height, 
with 2 vertical pillars which .supported a 
horizontal bar. On the bar a draper^' called 
was hung. The curtain was 
made up of 5 at rips, and between each 
Htrip was hung a silken cord. 

ChodaL The chMai was a platform 


about 90 cm. high which tvas used as the 
musler'a place. It was 270 cm. :^uare In 
sLze. A Aficfto curtain at the entrance serv¬ 
ed to mnke it the master's sleeping quarters* 
The platform was made of cedar, unlacquer- 
ed Oa this platform were placed foinmt 
with cloth borders. 

Tnl-Hugomo. Mats made from the fconio, 
a tj’pe of rush, joined together to form a 
shape similar to the friend* were called 
ffQmta. They were of a portable nature, and 
w'ere in use prior to the ki^ho. In later 
years, they came to be used in Shinto ritce. 

Zughi-dana. The STr^^n-du?Hi wms used by 
tbe noblemen at about the aame era aa the 
kicho, and wiut a sort of a mail chest or dciiik 
which waa placed beside the user for Laying 
bookn and other objects. It wns made of 
cedar, and finished ivith lacquer. About 
dO cm. In heigh tp cm. long aod 42 cm. 
wide, the vtiski-dfina was made up of two 
luyers. The lower portion was provided with 
a pair of doors to serve aa a chest. This 
too, wa.s a portable Item of furniture^ 

Nikai-dana. The nikai~dan^ were in use 
at about the same era ns the 
and were somewhat similar to the zushi- 
dena, blit smnllerp being about 42 cm. high, 

cm. in length and 40 cut it) width. The 
lower portion did not have doors as in the 
zmhi^nm. The material and finish wni$ 
aimlkr to that of the The up¬ 

per part was used for placing the A/foK 
i incense burner? and for y'osp/rjf-fsNpjp a 
type of water-centaioer. The lower portion 
was used for setting the dak^i (aplttoon) or 
for bck^^es. This was also a portable item 
of furniture. 

Sho-dana, The too wai much 

like the previous 2 itoma^ and woa used 
mainly for placing books. It was nut hu 
decorative aa tbe nisAiWfona and the uiitui- 
dana. 

Hhori. This was placed on the upper 
layer of the fiiA'nr-dono, and was nn incense 
burner which used to icent garments 
or fans, A nilver Lneense-buruer fIGcm. 
in diameter, 4^ cm. in depth > Is placed 
within a wooden box of octagonal shape 
[22cm. in diameter, 9cm. in depths* over 
which n basket w'oveu of silver stripis (uih 
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per opening lower 20 cm. in 

diAineter^ 20 cm. in beijflit i wan 

Vusuru^^uv^L The yn^uru-tsuffi was 
placed togetlier with the hiiori on the upper 
portion of the fu'fcaiHjftfjtt. This was a 
ivTiter-conlainer in which was kept the 
whitiab water taken after washla? rice, this 
water being used for washing the hair. 
The was made of lacquered 

wood; but in later yeara^ those made of 
gold, copper or silver also cnme to be used. 
It was about 2^ cm. in height, 

Dakon The dako is a spittooti which is 
placed on the fttAof-dnHfl, made of silver. 
This is a receptade S cm. deep, upper open¬ 
ing 4 cm. in diftineter, w^hich is placed on a 
amall stand 33cm.x30cm. Over thla was 
placed a 4.5 cm. deep and with a 

diameter of 2&cm, across. 

Karflhit&u. The frara6if^ ia also called 
the Aroraudo arid is a rectAngular wooden 
cascp with 4 Or 6 legs, to aHnw for pass* 
age of air underneath the box to pre^^t 
moisture. Originally uaed for storing 
clothes^ It later taiue to be u^^ed for stor¬ 
ing scrEptural Rcrdls, books or armor. Some 
were made of plain wtwd: some were lac¬ 
quered and artistic objects. 

Tauzurn, The is n box woven 

with t^u^ra^fuji (Sinomenium diversl- 
iollum) or ao-kazura iSabia japonicah 
both tw'ining trees related to the wistaria. 
Vines in the tubular form were naed for the 
w'Qof* and split vines for the warp^ The 
comers and edgc^ were covered with lea¬ 
ther. There are also f^uzur^. made of bam¬ 
boo strips or from thin eeder boards, with 
paper pasted over it and then lacquered? 
but these are of nn inferior qufdJty. The 
t*4tzum was used mainly for storing clothes. 

Nagatnorhi. The no^a^/or^i mnained in 
use until the 19Ih century, .^bout wblEh time 
it was a necejssnry item on the wedding 
dowery lisr. It is slmjlar to the karobiUu 
with the except lorn that it has no legs, and 
was also used for storing clothes and bedd¬ 
ing. It waa made of wood, and w^=i of 
rectangular ehnpe^ There were also aome 
with -wheels, called Aricrifipiu-NapomoclnV 

Fubsko. The fubako waiii used from the 
l€th i^entuty until the 19th century* Made 
of wood and Lacquered, it was used for in¬ 


serting letters to be carried to the addres¬ 
see. Large ones were S6 ccnxlO CtnxT.b 
cm? smaller ones were 2G cmX6 cmx4-5 cm. 

Shogl. The s^dpr was a type of folding 
stool uised at military camps during the 
feudal period. 2 pair* of legs were made 
10 cross so as to be easily folded when not 
in use. Across the top, leather and the like 
was stretrhefi to form the seat It was 
24 cm. high, and 45 cm. square. Today, the 
Ahogi is to be seen used by the players of 
the to^auxunii (shoulder drum) and o-kau?a 
1 thimble drumt on the Noh stage. 

Kagantu It was not untii the 19th cen^ 
tury that gksa came to be used in Japan. 
Prior to that, mirrors were made of copper^ 
silver, Iren or Un. They were round, 
square, or of various other shapes^ Some 
are to be seen even today Ih shrines, those, 
even those of the prehistoric age, having 
been preserved in the ahrines from that 
time to the present. 

Types of Old Furniture still in Use 

Byohu. The (a folding screen) is 

used to set off large rooms into smaller 
compartments. Introduced into Japan by 
of Korea in the latter half of the 7th 
century, they became popularly used from 
the lOth ecu tury at the imperial palace and 
in the mansions of the aristocrats, surving 
the dauble purpose of tiivisiou of rooms and 
of decorative effect. 

At hrst the parts of the folding screen 
were hinged together with thread, but later 
paper came to be used. Even at present, 
the hgflbii is seen in use at great manaiops. 
They were origiimlly of a height between 
90 lo ISO cm, the moat ordinary being about 
ISO cm. However, nowadays they are made 
in all jiizesi aome email enough to be placed 
by the pillowaide at night to keep out the 
wind. 

The are genersll>' of a decorative 

nature, with pictures or poemji on the front* 

Tsui tut e. SlmUar to the fxut- 

ttzlr is made fram a latticed wooden frame 
over which many layers of paper ait* pasted. 
It la xuppUed with legs, and is used to serve 
as a partition, m the byobn is. Like the 
byobu^ thlfl too often has pictures or poems 
on Its fiaiBhed surface. Tisuitni^ are to be 
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fouTi^ in vflrLoua size^; hni they were ccm- 
sidersbly Isrser In the past than they are 
nuw. 

Ike. This h a tyjie of stanrflng clothea- 
hon^cr, on which people hang clothes which 
they have taken off. They are found in 2 
forms^ single and doiLble^ the double one 
being hinged in the center. At present the 
latter is more generally in use, and is about 
l.S 10 2 inetreHS In height They aro usually 
lacquered veraaillion or black. Some of the 
stands have makie or designs on the Lacqueri 
and aome are supplied with metal httingii. 

Hirobuta. The hiroMta was formerly 
the cover for a box in which clothes were 
Ktured; but later It came to be used to set 
clothes on top of it* for which purpose It 
is now made. 

Midare-hako, like the hirabiitu, this too 
was originally Ihe cover for a box for stor¬ 
ing clothes- It came to be used as a place 
to set handkerchiefs or toilet articles. Later 
the usage changed again* and it was utiHaed 
for placing garments and other objects. It 
is smaller than the /rfrofcMfa- 

Oscen. This is a meabtrai* approximately 
four feet square, made of wood, and lac¬ 
quered. There are 2 types, thi>fle with lop 
and those without. Prior to the middle of 
the 19th century^ every member of the fam¬ 
ily had one of his own which served ita hie 
individual dinner tray. 

Even today* at ceremonial difiners or in 
Japane-^e restaurants* dishes are served on 
the ozcH, with maids bringing the individ¬ 
ual trays to each of the guests. In other 
words, instead of the guests approaching 
a dinner table* they sit still while the trays 
are brought to them. Generally* several 
dishes arc served tin the ozenn 

Kyosoku. The ^ ah srm-rest 

on which one place,^ his arm when sitting, 
in order to relax. They were used as far 
back as the lOth century* with some such 
old ones still In existence, A-gdaofcii is atUJ 
used spmetlme& in the guest rooms of great 
niansIOQS. 

KdrL This is a box-Bhaped container 
woven from thin willow branches or of thin 
bamboo atrlpSj and used as a trunk at times 
of travel. It is also used as a conUiner for 
storing everj'-day clothes. 


Sudare. The w-as used fmm 

about the lOth century* and Is Btill in popu¬ 
lar use today. However* whereas in the 
past they were used as curtains to separate 
the outside from the interior of the rnom* 
they ere now used to shut out the hot sun 
of summer. They axe screens woven of 
reeds, thin strips of bamboo, bamboo gra^s, 
Ckiid other like materialB. When not in use 
they are rolled up and fastened m that they 
will not hang down. 

Maku. The is a large curtaiji 

mnde of se^^eral broad lengths of doth sewn 
together. They were fastened to pillars and 
stretched across to partition a large room* 
or to serve as decoration. Of the Lype^i of 
iriuku, the tfiadatu-miiku Is cue with vertical 
stripes, and U hung around a site by being 
stretched across ropes which are ixassed 
through rings at the upper edge of the cur¬ 
tain; the ag^hdri was used for stretch log 
overhead In the manner of an improvised 
roof. 

Mnkn In popular uae today are the red 
and white striped curtains utilizied on au.i- 
piciouft oecasiuiiSp and the black and whlt>& 
strlpe<l ones used for funerals. 

Furmtitr& of the Modern Age 

Tannu. The la a chest of drawers 
for storing garments, Gonorally made of 
pnulownia wood* they were varnished prior 
to the middle of the 19th century* but are 
now usually of plain unvarnished wood. It 
is considered a requisite for a bride's daw- 
ery. are to be found in various aiaea 

and forms* but the most popular ones are 
of three layenit one of which is provided 
with hinged doors instead of the usual 
drawers, 

Chadnn.^u, This is an Item of fttml- 
ture which Is genci-alJy placed iU the tea¬ 
room; and teacups and other such objects 
iire kept In it. They may be thought 
of as the equivalent of the sideboards in 
European dining rooms. They are usually 
made of paulownia-WQod* mulberry wocid* 
Zelkova-woodi red-sandal wood, ebony and 
the like, 

€habudai. The ^kahudai are the dining 
tables of the Japanese home. They came 
Into use after the Eurupenn dining table: 
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wBS intifoduced io Japan abimt the middle 
af the 19th century, as the people came to 
realise that n common dinner table for the 
family waa far more inti mute than when 
each member used an imJivldaa! tray. Or- 
dinarilyt they are made m that their lega 
may be folded in, in order to facilitate their 
beinjj put away after meabi. 

Chdo-takn. Literally, this is the '*cen* 
tral table*', and Is of a little more formal 
nature than the cAahii^t. It is uaed for 
serving tea and meah; to guesU in the gueat 
roonip and came to be used after the middle 
of the Itlh century. It 

center of the guest pDom, and when the 
room is not in tiae, nothing is placed on it 
ejfcept perhaps an ftsh tray or cigarette* 
tray. 

Nugahihachi^ Thiis, together with the 
was considered an indittpensable 
item for the tea room. In thiSj charcoal 
was kept glowing so that a pot of hot vmter 
wa!4 always available. On its lourer right 
t«ii!e were small drawers^ 

Ky5dai. Over a chest with drawers, 
a mirror is attached to a ^tand. The draw¬ 
ers are used for storing toilet articles; and 
the mirror can be adjusted to different 
angles on the stand. The kyMuti comes in 
many Shapes and jlxes. Those in which the 
mirror Is over three feet high* on which the 
entire dgure of a person may be reflected, 
are called Such large full-length 

mirrors arc uaed becauBe of the nature of 
the Japanei^e kimtmQ, which necessitates be¬ 
ing able tu see the whole figure from the 
shmiilders down to the feet. 

Chclzu-bachi. Thi« is a basin for hold¬ 
ing water with which to the handSp 
and is generally placed near the toilet In 
cases when they are found in gardens, they 
are there not so much for practical use as 
In conformance with certain rules in arti¬ 
stic garden arrangement. Tii such casest 
they are generally of atone, but they may 
be of bronze or iron. Today, those for 
practical use are generally made of porce¬ 
lain or of zinc. 

Suwari-biu. Formerly, in the mode of 
life in Japan, there were no chairs except 
the sAopjp hut today with the lurdad of 
the Western manner of livings chaire of 
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many kinds are widely in use. A type of 
chair which has been modified to fit the 
Japivnese home is the #wa^ri-i>at which ia 
a chair without legs* It la set on the tato^ 
Tfiip and the cushion la placed on It. 

Whereas without this ^uwarUxu one would 
have no back-support, this chair allows one 
to lean back and relax when one is tired* 

Eiidai. The endat is a wide bench 
which is placed io the garden in summer, to 
be used for enjoying the cool breeze in the 
evening. They are generally about 36 to 
40 cm. in height, and 180 cm.x99 cm.; but 
there are also some which are smaller. Most 
are made of wood^ but there are also acme 
made of bainboo. 

Beddmg 

Futao. In ancient days, a mat woven of 
the bulrush waa used ns the sleepmg-matr 
but today the is uaini, which is a quil t 
made of cotton or kapok covered with cloth. 
One or two layers of this /l^^ort ia laid on 
the floor, and sheets are placed on 

top of ib During the daytimOd they are 
folded up and put away in the closet. The 
size of the futon is about 1x1.3 meti'e. 

Knimaki. The kaimaki is used like the 
European blanket, being placed over the 
body of the a leeping person. They are 
shaped aomewhal like the frtmpifO garment, 
but much larger and stufFed with cotton* 
This Is used as the ccivorlet directly o\^er 
sleeperY body. 

Yagu* The tfogw m larger than the 
and filled with more cotton. Thl^ 
is n E]ulit which is placed over the kOrtmakL 
Bath the and are also uJIed 

fcaA^«Thiitoit. At present the quilts have be¬ 
come smaller in size, and now* kakehnton 
of 1.2X1.G meters in dimension are used 
most widely. 

Makura* The timATtrfi la the pillow^: and 
in older days, they were made of wood or 
of grass* Alsot porcelain pillows were used,, 
although quite l^requeutly* These who ar¬ 
ranged thoir hair in the ornate coifTeur of 
Japan used the hako-makura or box-pifiow 
which was a w*oodeii box covered w*ith a 
doth pillow-case, in order to keep thdr hair 
from disarray during the nighL Eowever, 
now most people use the wEstem style of 
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"hair fhat suck pillow;} have dl^ 

app^^Ared from uae^ nnd piUcrft^s filled with 
wheat-husks, tea-leaves or chaff are used 
mo&t widely* Rattan pUlowg and sponge- 
pillows are also used. 

Kay a. The are Tnosqaitc-neta, 

made of linen or cotton and of rough teac- 
tore. They are sold as ready-made itetna, 
and eome m aeveral standard elzee based 
on the fliw of the rnoma, so that members 
of a family may all sleep under one netp 
They are to be found in white* blue or 
green. 

Cushions 

Zahulon, The ^abKfoK i$ a cudhion 
unique to the Japanese way of life in which 
they ait on the without ualng chairs. 

These eurihions are filled with cottou, and 
are generally GOtm square and about 10 cm 
thick, Tn summer^ ckiiahioiLB covered with 
woven reed Instead of clothj are also used. 

Enza, In the medieval age, the enza 
ser^^ed as cushions In the mansions of the 
aristocrats. They were generally made by 
weaving bulrush into a round fiat shape 
about 66 cm m diameter, and fi.Scm thick. 
Even todayj they arc used in the tea-cere¬ 
mony rooms. These are made of bamboo 
sheaths, and are smaller than the format 
oue^, being about 33 cm in diameter* 

Mushiro* In the medieval age, miisAtVo 
woven of bamboo, sedge, rush or miscoo- 
ihua, were used as rugs. Later hGwever> as 
the came into use, the uuishiro was 

used less* 

Cleafiing Implements 

Hoki (broom L The brooms made 
of millet stenai arc the meat common; bet¬ 
ter ones are made of hemp-pobn fibres. The 
brush-like portion Is attached In either case 
to a handle made of bamboo^ 

Stiff bamboo hrushes are used to sweep 
gardens. There are also straw brooms, 
made of rice ^raw, and brushwood brooms. 

Elataki I duster)* The Japanese duater 
la made of thia elrips of cloth or of durable 
Japanese paper, bound together at one end 
to the end of a bamboo stick. Dust on 
shelves and on the fategu fbeturcs nrc re¬ 
moved by nicking off with this hataki. 


Zokim are eleaning cloths, w'hich 

are made of several folded layers of cloth 
stitched together. In cleaning a Japanese 
house, first the ftofoti h u^ed for dusting, 
then the broom for sweeping out the dust, 
and fijiahy the dampened sokin is used for 
wiping the wood parts of the house. 

Kumade* The is a sort of rake 

used for sweeping gardens. It It a bamboo 
rake; and is used in cates when the broom 
in improetkah as for instaiice, for raking 
a great pile of follca leaves in autuum. It 
Iff alffo used for sweeping gravel paths or 
sandy roads. The fcnf^ia^e Is made of 
bamboo rut in strips about one foot in 
lengthf of which one end is made to crook 
downwards. Th^e strips are combined in 
the form of a rake with rough thin rope, 
and attached to a handle. 

Light 

History of Light 

With the advancement in the degree of 
culture, racial character I stks become dis¬ 
tinct, but in s primitive age, certain char¬ 
acteristics common to all are to be seen 
More than the unique features of each race. 
This applies to the matter of light; and 
as in the case of other primitive pet^ples, 
the early Japane.^e too obtained their light 
from the fires which were primarily used 
for warmth. 

In the exoav'aled bouses of the stone age, 
there are to be seen traces of fire in the 
center of the houses^ from which we may 
surmisae that the life of the people was 
centered around the fire. This fire was used 
as a hearth for cooking, and w'os also the 
source of light. 

The earliest tustance of light for its own 
purpose is seen In the taimclAu (torch 
light;. They were made of pitchy pine 
wood cut into thin strips and tied Into a 
bundle. Until Lanterns c&me to Iw made, 
the torches were the sole light available for 
walking at night. For night huntidgt when 
there was need for Mueh light, on amount 
of thifl torch wood was carried in large con- 
Lainers. These torches remained in use 
until about the end of the 13th century or 
the beginning of the I4th centui^. 
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Meanwhile, the banfirflp not for carrying 
like the torch, but for pfovicling light In 
ropiTtB 01 * gardcDfi^ was utiliMtl from the 3rd 
century imtil about the 10th century* 

From about the 10th century, a method 
of lighting in which oil placed in mud or 
stane receptor^ waa lit, came into nae. 3t 
La thought probable that light using fish^il 
was used froia about a century prior to 
this, but this is not certaint for the first 
records coaceming light refer to only those 
after the 10th centurj-. Fish-oil was used 
at firsts but later vegetable-oil came to be 
used* 

Light was obtained by lighting the oil 
poured in an oil dl^ih, and later the dish 
came to he altauhed to a stand which made 
it more couveuient for use. After the 13tli 
centuryp a paper cover to protect the flame 
WHS invented; and in this age, hanging 
lights were also devised It is thought that 
the latter was introduced from China. 

At about the same time, the oil-dish lamp 
was made portable by surrounding the flame 
with a paper-covered wooden fraine with a 
handle on top. These were called andoa 
and used in the place of the former tardies 
as portable light As the word OMdon is 
of South China derivation, U may be as* 
sumed that this form of lamp was Intro¬ 
duced from G^ina together with other cul¬ 
tural importations. 

From the l€Ui centuryi the andon came 
to be equipped with a high stand and were 
used for lighting roornsn These were aim- 
Uary called by the name of andbn. They 
were used also for lighting the streets, in 
which case they were called l»uji 
and were fixed finnly to prevent them from 
falling down even in strong wincL 

It is known from old records that wax 
candles were used before the 10th century^ 
but evidently only rarely^ at .special places 
such as the court. It was not until after 
the 17th century that it came Into common 
usage in the ch^hin or lantern. As the word 
chochin is also of Chlnesa derivation^ it 
may be surmised that this too wa,*i relayed 
from the Continent. However^ those to be 
seen in Japan today are thoroughly Japa- 
nlted in bath shape and usage. 

From the middle of the 18th century, 
keroHiene lamps came to be used. The use 


m 

of the glajy^ larop^inmey made the flame 
seen verj-^ bright, and the kerosene lamp 
rapidly gained popularity* 

Gas light was used for a short time In 
Japan, but only in a few cities. At first 
the gas light was just a matter of setting 
a flame to the gas. but later, after the uae 
of the glass mantle became known, it came 
to be used In special places such as the 
drawing rooms of the aristocratic aocietT^ 
la mansions of the wealthy« and as .‘itreet 
lamps, because its light was brighter than 
that of the electric lamps of that time. 
However, its uhe was very limited- 

Near the end of the iflth century^ electric 
lights came mto common usage, and as 
Japan is rich in water power, the use of 
electricity Increased rapidly together with 
the development of this water power. In 
no country In the w^orld did the use of elec¬ 
tricity develop ao rapidly as it did in Japan. 
Today, electric lights of mani' florts ere 
used in Japan; and In spite of the moder¬ 
nity of the nature of electricity Itself, old 
traditional forms and native taste are to 
be seen In the design of these modem lamps* 
So in this field, toe, ob in the case of the 
Japanese house Itself^ it can be seen that 
the good points of the old traditfona] forms 
are retalnedp modifying the modem ele- 
mentB» and producing a style unique to this 
country- 

Implements used for Lighting 
Hres 

Hiuehi-iJthi (flint-stones j are the oldetst 
tools far fire to he found recorded They 
ai^e grey^ brown p or black, of an opaque 
quality, the surface being whitish* with a 
alight luster. These stones were used by 
all racea upon attaining a certain degree of 
clviUzatiim^ for creating fire, by making use 
of the sparks caused when the atone is 
struck with steel. These sparks were caught 
on charcoal made through combustion of 
IndLan mallow, or tinder made by mixing 
the ears of tBUbana-^am^t (a type of reed) 
with gun^powder 

Tsttkt^i were shavings of pine or cy¬ 
press on the end of which a bit of sulphur 
was applied* They were used for trana- 
ferring the kindled flame to other firewooefi 
bdng a sort of ntalctL 
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were id use before the teiik^- 
aisd were shavings of dry bamboo in- 
g-teacl of pine or cypress. Sulpbnr was ap¬ 
plied to tliiB too. 

Hifnki-dakf waj an Implcjnent employed 
as a bellows to blow the fire, and was made 
of the hollow bamboo stem. One joint of 
the bamboo alem was re tamed, with a hole 
being bared through the center of it, 
through which the air blown in by the 
mouth and w^as expeUde on the Are. 

The match was introduced into Japan in 
the middle of the 19th century. Althr>ugh 
it w»fi imported at first, Japan now produces 
ODDUgh to export. There Is no Japianese 
word for the match, it being called *iTtat- 
tch" in a corrupted pronunciation of the 
word. 

Implements nsed for Light 

TawmfAu were torches made of pitchy 
pine-wood cut into strips and bundled to¬ 
gether, They w^ere used for portable Illum¬ 
ination i and were utiUaed until the idth 
century for hunting and fur military 
campaigns. 

I tallow^ candles > were uBcd In 
the court from the 14th century. However. 
It IB thought that the common people uaed 
them only on special occasiona auch as wedd- 
iog&. Wherc^ the was used for 

oatdofor lUumLiiatiniip the w^ereusod 

to light room Interiors. The were 

compo.'sed of thin branches or IwigB of the 
pine or the cedar, to which pine pitch was 
applied. They were about 45 cm in length 
and about 1 cm in dmmetre. The ends of 
these strands were burnt and then covered 
with pine pitch and dried. As paper was 
wrapped around one end in some easesp they 
came to be called nhu^ku (paper candles). 

Td-dai is a light-stand. OiJ w^as burned 
in oil dishea to obtain light; and in order 
to get the mcffll light, it was necessary to 
put the diah at some height from the floor. 
The tf'i-dai served this purpose and came ta 
he used from the lOth century, hnt nnJy iji 
the homes of the upper class. 

Tho simplest form of to-dci was one in 
which three sticks were tied together just 
above their middle, forming a tripod on 
which the oli dish was placed Some fd-dol 


were supplied with a plate on which t* place 
the difih. 

From the 13th century, with paper 

covers to shut off the wind from the flame* 
and those with reflecting plates, came to bo 
used. 

Atidnn were at first portable ItmternSp 
uaed from the beginning nf the ISth cen¬ 
tury* They had handles to facilitate carry¬ 
ing, and were box-shaped, covered with 
paper on four 3 id<^* From the I7th cen¬ 
tury* they were equipped with stands, and 
came to be used for iUnminating rooms. 

Romhorr was a type of andm, but smal¬ 
ler and round In shape. They were used for 
the guest roDirip and wore of artistic taste, 

Ronoku icandli^i w^ere used in the court 
from before the 10th contury, according to 
ancient receris. However, It was after the 
15th century thnt wax candJes came Into 
general use, PrSor to that there were 
pine-tallow^ candles made of pine-tallow 
covared with bamboo leaves* But after 
wax candles came to be produced, the pme- 
tallow candles ceased to be used. With the 
Introduction of medern Industrial ways Into 
Jnpnn in the middle of the 19th century, 
candles of pamffiil came to be used as sup- 
piemen I to electric lighting* and for cele- 
brsting special event.s. 

SJmitudal are candle-stands, and came Into 
use with the popularization of wax candles* 
There are j^hokitdai of varioiiti peculiar 
shapes among thoae u^ed in temples and 
tike placesj but in the homesj they w^cre not 
so widely used aa the nndon. In the hcunea, 
they generally took the shape of ttsh&kuL, 
or hand-lamp, which was a candle-stick 
holder with a long handle attached to it, 
used for walkirig in the Interior of hokises^ 

Ckd^hin < lanterns^ w'nre introduced from 
China, but those used in Japan look on 
their owa unique shapes. Prior to the 17th 
centur>v they were box-ahaped and w*ere 
called ftaAcia-cftdrAm or box-lanterns. They 
could be folded into a a mall box-shape. Later 
tho chochin became spherical in ehapct and 
they were equipped with h mi dies for carry¬ 
ing. Bubsequeutiy, the lanterns came to be 
made In various shapes: but in the homes 
they were uaed mainly for decorative pur^ 
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poMS. theit most practicable use being for 

wiilkjj:kg outdoors at ni(rbt. 

Keroseno lamp» wero for about * 

balf contuty frotti tha mLddlo of the iDth 
century until the sfcner^ liflc of ■eloctTicity. 
Today they ar^ scldOEa used except tii re¬ 
mote huts m eecluded mountain aresa. The 
kerosene lanipfl defilgtie^l with etanda to be 
placed directly on the floort show ho ex¬ 
ample of modihcation to anit the Japanese 
mode of life. 

Gsa-lamp« came to be uaed about aimul- 
taneouftly with the kerosene lamps, but 
were discarded earlier than the kerosene 
kmpsi. Boweverp due to a preference for 
the color of the light produced by the gas- 
lamp- they were used together with electric 
lamps in some quartern. However* 
lamps were uaed only In a few cities where 
there w^ere facilities for the production of 
gapi. 

At flrfit the flame of the gas lamp W'as 
exposed, but later mantles were invent¬ 
ed, after which the gas lamps came to be 
more widely utilized. However, they dis¬ 
appeared from use about the end of the 
19th century. 

Acetylene lights were not widely used in 
this country. 

Electric lights made their first appear¬ 
ance in Japan in ISSd, and since ihcnit with 
the rapid development of water power, elec¬ 
tricity came to be widely utiii^d with only 
the most remote mountain hut* being with¬ 
out electric lights today. 

Am to the technology^ of electric lighting 
m city areas, Japan ranks nniong the fls-st 
in the world. At the ^ame time, trAdltlona! 
Japanese taste is retained In the design of 
electric lamps, which are made appropriate 
for use in the Japanese home. A good ex¬ 
ample of this is the electric Vight-Rtaiid 
made in the ehape of the old andmi, to be 
used in the Japanese guest room- 

Heating 

Histor'y 

The heating in Japanese houses began 
with the blaring fire; in the center of the 
excavated houses of the Stone Age* traces 


of Are can bo seen. The fires were doubt¬ 
less cookiag fires: but needless to sny. the 
foEcity must hftire crow'ded around it far 
warmth in the severe cold of winter. 

As civil] ration developedi roen came to 
lay soTRG fire-proof material such as stoned 
in the center, over which the fire was 
burned, and then provided places for sitting 
around the fire. Thus orif^inated the iron' 
or floor-hearth which ta still to be seen in 
country bouses. lAter, the process of mak¬ 
ing charcoal through partial combustion of 
firewood came to be known; and then the 
smokeless charcoal was used in the drawing 
rooms for warmth. However, unlike the 
stoves in Europe which served to wiirm the 
air in the entire room, the brazier used for 
burning chnrcoai in the Japanese rwjm did 
not warm the room, and served merely to 
wanti the person utilising it. 

The froH, described abo%*e, has no chim¬ 
ney, 80 houses are provided with ample 
openinEe to allow the smoke to escape. Thus 
It Is impoaslhle to warm the room while 
burning wood in the hearth. The brazier 
probably came into being because of this 
nature of the Japanese house, whose open 
manner of structure made it difficult to 
warm. 

Together with the brazier (ftfbachfl and 
the floor-hearth (froH}, the fcotafaic, which 
was made by placing a quilt over n wooden 
frameworit set over the fire in the hearth, 
was used. People aat around this kofafea 
with their feet under the cover, the warmth 
from the fire in the hearth thus warming 
their bodies, Almost every home utilizea 
this kofatsu in winter. 

Prom the middle of the 19th century, 
with the adoption of Western style rooms 
In the Japanese home, stoves in the West¬ 
ern manner came to be used. From about 
the same time,, coal, gas and kerosene came 
to be used; and with this, for the first time, 
heating of rooms in the real sense of the 
term, came to be seen in Japan. 

Ti/pea &/ Heating Fixtures 

Irtiri is a floor-hearth, and is of primitive 
structure. A portion of the floor is cot off 
In a S4iuare, ajid this portion Is surrounded 
by stones or other fire-proof substance. 
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Wood fuel buroed in the square floor- 
hearth thuft produced. An there la up chim- 
oey, ^mokB tenda to fill the room, before it 
finds Its way out through opening made 
for that purpose. 

Over the iron is hkmg a jhai^kagi^ from 
which pots and kettles are suspended over 
the fire. The jizai-kaQt Ls ifiade of a baip' 
boo cylinder through which is passed a long 
wooden stick provided with several crooks. 
This is adjusted to stop at the required 
height hy the use of a amall horizonU] bar 
called A:4!>rarii, Often the kazaru is noade in 
the shape of a fish* this being thought to 
be a charm against Arcs. 

The iroH is generally 90 cm square in 
size, and is atiU to be found in commnn use 
m rumJ villages^ 

R 0 is similar to the iron" in structure^ hut 
generally smaller. Wood Is not burned in 
the ro, only charcoal being used* In older 
days they were 45 cm by 48 cm In aiie, but 
at present, they are generally 42 cm square, 
and are to be found in the chmeki or 
special tea rooms for the crhanoyti, ceremo- 
nia] tea. 

As for the adjustsble hanger, they are 
also used over the ro on fx^casiou. These 
ace of very artistic design. 

IS a wooden frame which is plac¬ 
ed over the ro and covered with a futon 
or quilt. People warm themselves in the 
katatw by inserting their feet and hands 
under the coverlet. In cases where there: 
nre uo ro, the charcoal la placed in a small 
receptor, the kotatzn frame being placed 
over this. In places where the open ro 
f floor-hearth I is not used as such, this 
kotai*u serves as the family center where 
members of the family assemble- Since the 
new mode of sitting on chairs beeajne popu* 
lar Ip Japan, some ra came to be made in 
large and deep sixes, thus allowing people 
to sit on their edges with enough depth to 
allow the feet to be set down over the 
charcoal fire below, 

Anka is a foot warmer. Gin wing char¬ 
coal covered with ashea b placed In an 
earthen pot, which in turn m set within a 
wooden or poredain receptor and cover¬ 
ed with 0 coverlet. This b uaed for warm¬ 
ing the feet, also utilized at night in becL 


HibacM (brazier) waa aLso called hi^ke 
Ip the old daySi Ash is put into the hi* 
httcAf, and tn this, partially buried hy the 
ABh, glowing charcoal is placed. Whereaa 
the kofizUu la of a very informal and in¬ 
timate nature, the hibaehi is more formaL 
ffibm^hi are found in many sbapeSp and 
with the exception of the rectangular na- 
gahih^h^ they are generally all portable, 
Kmro are *pocket-warmersV this beiug a 
small p€>chet-&ize metal container in which 
la placed powdered charcoal in a paper 
wrapper^ Fire is applied to the charco&h 
the case covered, and placed In the pocket* 
The wanath lasts for several hours* 
Yut^mpo are hot-water bottles, made of 
pc^rcdai^, zinc or other motal. Hot water 
is pouted into them, and then they are cover¬ 
ed with Boverai layers of cloth. They are 
placed in beds as foot-warmers, used espe¬ 
cially by patients, the aged, and the 
children H 

Onjfik^ means literally warmerock", and 
refers to a system of taking warmth in 
which a clump of rock-salt is heated and 
wrapped in doth. Pumice stones and tile 
fragments are ako used in a similar 
manner* 

Stoves were introduced into the country 
at the middle of the Itth ceutury from iho" 
Western world, and together with tha m- 
creased use of coah kerosene and dectricity 
In subsequent yeara, stoves came into gen¬ 
eral uspp with bouses equipped for the use 
of stoves increasing b number. This, of 
course, la not one of Japantraditional 
forms of taking warmth, but even in tbia 
case, the shape of the stoves have been 
adapted to suit the Japanese house. 

Fml 

Wood. In general, wood fuel is derived 
from deciduous trees, but some aceroae 
trees, such as the pine, are also used. Wood 
fuel ia especJaJly necessary in the rural 
districts, where they are used for burning 
in the irori 

CimreoaL Charcoal Lb Japan V itiatit 
fuel, being used in the fp* hibackit and to- 
as wtH as fn other ways* Deciduoua 
trees are ttsed for charcouh and in parti¬ 
cular chiuxoal made from the oak and the 
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(aJso a type flf oak^ quercud ser- 
rata> are preferred. 

CoaL Coni catDe to be used In JapiU^ 
from the m.lddle of the 19tb centuryp At 
present, the ecml produced in Japan doea 
not meet the natlunal demamjp making im¬ 
port net^eflsftry to acme eT^tent. In city 
hoiuiea, and in regi&n* near the mining 
renters, coal is used far burning in stoves, 
but It la net universally used throughout 
the country* 

Kerosene* Kerosene came into use alao 
from the 19th centuryj and was used widely 
for lighting. HowoTer, it was not u^d 
very extenaively for heatlngp It waa found 
particularly convenient by city dwellersi 
who do not have much storage apace for 
wood or charcoal. 

Coabgaa* In cities which have coal-gaa 
facUltiea^ gan stovca are iaatallcd for 
warmth, these too being convenient from 
the point of vtew^ of storage space* 

Eleclrlcity, Because of the abundance 
of water ftith which to generate electricity, 
electric power ia convenient^ but due to the 
high consumption costs, it is not used so 
much for heating purposes. 

Imple7mnts md Tools med in con- 
}isetion 7m th Heathig Fixtures 

SHmit^ri is a charcoalnjonveycr* m which 
charcoal is tnk^ from the place of storage 
in conveniently small amounts to the place 
where It Is to be used. They come in many 
shapes and sizes, some being box «haped 
with a handle on top^ some made of bamboOp 
and many other varieties. They are do- 


signed to suit the Japanese home, andaome 
are made with special Care as to artistic 
dealgi). 

Hibw^hi are the Japanese tonga^ shaped 
and used like the chopsticks u^ed at the 
table, being a pair of thin metal stldcs 
which are from 20 cm to 40 cm in leagtiiH 
There are many kIndSp made of Iron, silver 
and other materials, often decorated! with 
iliver or gold. There are some palirs which 
make pleasant founds when struck against 
each olher. These iire-tongs are u=ted for 
handiicig burning charcoal. 

/ibid are small conlainers made of iron 
or copper and provided with either a wood¬ 
en or metal handle. They are used for 
carryiiig an amount of burning obarcoai 
from one site to another. 

(Jofo^fw is an iron ring supported by three 
or four kgs, which ia placed In the ash in 
the center of a fioor-hearth or brazier* so 
that a kettle may be placed over the &re 
by being set on thla ring. There are go- 
^okii in many shapes imd sizea, some being 
made of porcelain. Thone which are used 
in the ckt^eki or fornml tea-room for the 
ceremonial tea, are made with special care 
to artistic features* 

Ddko Is a kind of g^taku, made of a 
double layer of coppCTj allowing water to 
pass between. Besides allowing winter in 
0 kettle placed on it to boil, the water in 
the doko IB also heated. It is used mainly 
in the with contnlners of 

.Taponesc takr often being set in the heated 
w^fltar to warm the beverage. 


Social Intercourse 


Origin of social intercourse 

There are of course many ways in which 
a aocia] relatioiLahip may start, some aa 
kinsmen through marriage, some through 
entrj' of a youth into it group of his own 
age, and many other means among which 
the most common in probably the cose wheii 
2 strangers come to mutually recognize 
each other after several meetings In the 


present age, opportunities for making ae- 
quaintances are many, and aguln the mean a 
by which such friendships may he formed 
have hecome simplified, so that people may 
become friends merely by aeU-introduction 
or the exchange ut name-cards, or perhaps 
even by just accosting a stranger riding 
together on a train or ship. However, in the 
past» it was not so simple n matter to start 
a friendly social intercourse^ one reiiuisite 
being that the Individuals in question par- 
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tnke of a meal togi*th^i\ Thus, in tbe old 
ll was |fK>ssibk for two pcopk to re- 
co^ni££ each other by and stiU be 

entire stransers so far as intEroaurse was 
eoncorned. Perfect straidgera were ref err¬ 
ed to by the teroa Literally 

traveller, which was used to mean "an out¬ 
side K. 

When an outaider came to live in a vil- 
lage^ It w'as nECesaary for him to have an 
infLueatial member of the viJlage fonnally 
introdoco him to the other inhAbitants be¬ 
fore he could enter tato Intercourse with 
them^ feting them on the oconajon with 
wine nt the village meetmg-place. This 
for mal iDtrocluctian was called gcit^an or 
and it was not until after cups of 
wine had been exchanged at this meeting- 
place that the ncwcomor was eligible to 
enter their company. 

In modern communities^ thife has become 
much simplided^ with the new resident mak¬ 
ing a round of the houses in the immediate 
neighborhood introducing himself and leav¬ 
ing his name-card. In ?ome instances, some 
small gift, aa for instance conponE for 
buckwheat noodles, are also profferEdH 

Social intercourse and gii'i (duty) 

In the social morals of Japaiit £fttri or 
duty fA considered to be of uttno!3^t import- 
nnce. The relationship of rElntives. and 
friends to each others the relationship be¬ 
tween farmers and tenants^ master.^ and 
servants.all were governed by tbia £riri 
code. The words kngai and jingi also refer 
to the Same ccNde, and adherence to the 
code was a requisite to social life. Non¬ 
conformance meant cstraeization from one's 
companiDpa* There were even cases when 
ffiri took precedence over the relationship 
between parenla and childreOr and between 
brothers. Somotimeat again, there were 
those who sacrificed their own lives, or who 
committed what thej^ themaelvea thought 
to be wrong or evil, all in the name of 
ffM. 

What then, did this giri call for? Those 
villagers who were always on hand to help 
at auspicious events and funerals^ who were 
always ready to take part in services to 


the village such as the construction of a 
road, those who obsen'ed the niceties. In 
receiving and giving gifts,«.these were 
calkd people of pin\ And those who did 
not can form by these speial customs ivcre 
criticized as lacking in giri, A reciprocal 
five and take was a governing principle, 
not only with gift5 and money, but labor 
also, each to be returned In kind. Cooj^ra- 
tive work was called yai or and 

whenever a villager had been aided in his 
labor by a grit, he was obligated to return 
a similnr Servics. 

Ostraciaation and reconciliation 

When two individuals or two groups, 
which had been on unfriendly retationahlps 
with each other due to some quarrel or 
other cause, desire a reconciilation, a special 
recondliaLiou ceremony Is beld> In which 
an influential person la asked to act as 
mediator. In cases where the men of such 
ocrapations os the rfiremen in 

the oM days), (a townsman-gal- 

lantl, and the bakut^ (gaimbler) held group 
recuneilintions. the cereniony was particu¬ 
larly grtmd, with a special hand<lappinfir 
called fr-itefti 9hik( being conducted. In 
this te-uchi Ahlki^ the mediator sat in the 
center place of honor^ with the 2 groups 
fating each other; and under the mediator's 
prompting, they all clapped hand^ in a 
certain rylhm as s vow of renewed friend¬ 
ship. This ceremony was then followed by 
drinkiDg aod feasting. 

Besides the severing of relationships 
brought about by discord between Individu¬ 
als and private groups, there ia the ni^tra- 
kachihu which is a village cstracimtion. 
Due to the fact that hackibu is written In 
a way to mean “80 percent" V some people 
interpret this mnruhackibn^ to mean an BO 
percent severing of social relationships, the 
remaining 20 percent meaning that the 
villagers will still continue to help in times 
of fire and of death in the family. But 
actually* this is an erroneous interpretation, 
mur&haehibu being aetuaJIy Tnwra-ftflr^iw/ii 
or biiiki, meaning complete ostrac- 

izatioh or expuLiiion from intercourse with 
the other villagers. This nufrsliac^ihii was 
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sometimes practiced within ft smalJer eom* 
munity within the villagfe, as well as within 
nther fimall groups. In generah ftny whn 
asaociftted with the victim of fflUfnhflcAifew 
wfis also ofttrftcized- In the villages in forirt- 
er diiye, this oat rad zat ion praeticaUv mennt 
the ruin of the victim, because there wfta 
BE> means by which to buy goods or service 
through the use of money, all village life 
being entirely dependent on mutual relation- 
shipi^. 

The principal reasotin bringing about the 
MumlrocAiftw punishment were such acts 
aa noM'Conformftnce to the rules of the vlU 
lagc, not taking part in cooperative labor, 
and otherwise ftctlng in an independent and 
wilful manner. In verj' severe caaea, mwra- 
ha^hibu wont to the e^nt of forcing the 
expuisioD of the culprit from the village. 
The procedure for inflicting punishment by 
miraliMhibH was generally decided at a 
village meeting, ond in cases where the 
culprifs identity was not ckar^ a sort of 
vote was taken to determine the pf^ibie 
guilty party, with the punishment being 
inflicted on that person. 

A family thus oHtracmed generally sought 
mediation through aome relative or friends 
sending gifts of aa^r wine to the village 
meeting-place a.s a sign of repentment, and 
having the mediBidr apologize In their be¬ 
half. The wine sent on such occasions was 
know^n as attain or knt.{>wiiri~tixkc, 

that is, "*apfllogy-wine"^ 

Fete days and social intercotirse 

In JitpEin, fete days Buch as New Yearns 
OT the Midsummer Bon lestlva];. as well as 
weddings and other auspicious events^ were 
elearly differentiated from the ke or urdm- 
a.Ty dsysn Whereas daily life tended to be 
extremely frugal, great expeime went into 
foexi and finery for the festival days, this 
expenditure being for the purpose of set¬ 
ting off these special days ns Impressively 
as possible. This custom developed to such 
ao extent that today, whenever there ia talk 
of austerityp it becomes the brunt of much 
criticism, but with no visible effect in actual 
practice. This tavishness may bo due part¬ 
ly to the Japanese love of festivals and of 


parties; but it cannot bo denied that it is 
also due to a groat extent to the desire to 
keep up Bwial nppoaTances* SocIelI activities 
involve dining and drinking, and the giv¬ 
ing and receiving of gifts: and vunity often 
demands oxcesalve expenditures along this 
lino* 

Sphere of social intercourse 

In the old days, social intercourse was 
limited to within ver^' ainnll groups or com¬ 
munities. Ordinarily a village community 
was the unit within which social life revolv¬ 
ed* and there was practically no intercourae 
with other outside clementa. Due to the 
mountainous terrain of the nation which 
tended to isolate villages even from their 
nearest neighboring cotamunities* each com¬ 
munity waa more or less sdf-sufBcienU and 
oil social life too waa limited to within that 
narrow sphere. 

Each village community was again divid¬ 
ed into the smaller and mtercourse 

within Lhifl kumi was regarded as of partic¬ 
ular importance. Again, relatloiis with the 
house next-door, called icfei-^fonart, called 
for Epecifll attention^ for anch neighboring 
houses often served aa a temporary assemb¬ 
ly rooTU for attendant!*:; at times of funeralj 
and mcrisoiver there was much reciprocal 
exchange of labor between such neighbors. 

Needless to say, relations with one*s klnsi- 
men formed an important phafie of social 
Intercourse* Young brides who failed to 
carr>^ out this duty often met with severe 
criticism. Today, very little distinctloti is 
made between the husband's kinsmen and 
the wife^s kinsmen^ but in former days^ the 
diffnreutiation was quite marked. Even 
when relations with the wife's kinsmen 
were more intimate than with the husband's 
kinsmen, the hn.sband'a kinsmen were re¬ 
garded as being the more important at 
weddings, funerals and other events per¬ 
taining to the family* and wore seated at 
the place of honor preceding the wife's 
kinsmen* 

In more recent yeiirs^ and particularly 
in thn city Breas^ the tendency la an in- 
creaso in the influence of the wife’s kins¬ 
men. However, even in such a case, the 
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opinioiis of the hLflbuid'd kinsmen is often 
(^ven precedence. And, after the wife** 
death or divorcoj ties with her side of the 
famiJy are allowed to lapae after 3 a^enera- 
tions, aubeeciuent to which the respective 
families are considered a* non-relatives, 
On the other hand, relations with the hus^ 
band’s kinsmen are more tenacious, and in 
any family emergency, it is considered 
necessary that they be called to attend such 
occasions, even when otherwise the relatlon- 
ahip is not very intimate. These kinsmen 
also often have a voice in the diviaion of 
estate after the individual’s death, 

Social groups 

Besides villafre and family relatlonahipe, 
there was another form of social life cen¬ 
tered around association* formed by vari¬ 
ous aife group*. For instance, aimoet alJ 
rural village had youth societies such as 
the young men's group* und the girts’ 
groups. A girl or boy, upon attaining the 
age of 15-17, joined these youth groups 
and Companion* Jn the same nge groups, 
known as hd&oi, kept intimate relation* 
with each other throughout life. It was 
customary for a member to resign from the 
youth society upon becoming 40 years of 
age; but In certain locales, the older groups 
then formed s donen-ko society made up of 
people of the aame age, In which the mem¬ 
bers retained intimate intercourse with 
each other until death, often holding meet¬ 
ings for merry talk and laughter. 

In the cities, with their various buai- 
o esses and occupations, lutercourae occurred 
mainly among people in a si mila r business 
or occupation. Before the establishment of 
the occupational aiaociatjons of today, 
there existed such occupational Bocieties 
such as the taithi-ko which was formed 
among auch workers as carpenters and the 
like. 

Oyabun (boss) and 
kobun (followers) 

In Japan, the term o^a-ho foyo — parent; 
fco— child 1 was not used exclusively to 
mean parent and child of a blood relation¬ 


ship, Many artiliclnl or arbitrary forma 
of oya-fro existed; a child could have a fori- 
og* ogo (the one who act* as raid-wife), 
porukc-oya (the godfather), Taon'-ejn i,the 
nurse) or, in the case of a sickly child, a 
hiroi-Offa who '‘picks up” the child who baa 
been “cast away", ns a sort of charm to 
moke the child healthy. After the child 
grow* tip. there was the j/adty^ya, which 
wo* somewhat similar to the marriage go- 
between of the present day. In the cities, 
the custom of skokn-oya or occupation- 
parent Came into being, in which a young 
man entered an occupation through his 
shoka-oyo. All these various form* of 
arbitrary parent-child relationship* were 
held for life, and were considered as bind¬ 
ing os the tic* between blood parent and 
child 

Originally, fro referred to the laborers 
who gathered together in a labor or pro¬ 
duction group under an oua, and was cen¬ 
tered mainly around a blood parent-and- 
child relationship. Howm'er, from ancient 
times, It was customary for otheni than 
blood-relations to be incltided In this re¬ 
lationship. For instance, in the Tdhoku 
and othec regions, there existed a group of 
people who were hereditary servants, called 
mfut. U'henever a member of such a group 
attained independence, or established his 
own household upon mnrriage, these became 
branch-families of the house which they 
bad served. Hence, the ewMMiUed ikke or 
jfrofct, meaning aomething like “clan*’, often 
held other elements besides blood relatives. 

Gradually, as these clan relationships 
which w'ere centered around the main house 
of the family began to deteriorate, the 
minor houaes felt insecure, due to the Ida* 
of the hnancial support of the main fam¬ 
ily, It was to replace this old relaHonshlp 
that the oyahrm-kobun syflteni came into 
existence. A member of an influential fam¬ 
ily was chosen as the oyabun, seri'icea being 
offered to him In exchange for his pro¬ 
tection. 

In the various provinces, there existed 
the custom of chasing an opabu it for a 
youth upon his coming of age. Yamaaoshi 
Prefecture offer* the most typical example. 
Here, an oyabun woe chosen for a yeuth 
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at the time of his gromnp-ijp genpuJm 
ceremony, and eupa of sakf' were excbflMged 
in u vow of oyohiitt-Jhshim retationAhipn The 
tiyahun was chown for hie infloenee m the 
l^e|rio^ ; and in turo, the itohnw fwrved him 

a parent for life. There were alao mme 
caaes when nn individuni might have two 
such 

The o2/^hiiii-A:d6un relationship was maid- 
tained through yearly gifts. The kobun 
goes at New Year to offer his respects to 
HI« Of/ah wit. In the Tohoku region, for ex* 
ample, it was the custom for land-tenaafa 
to visit their eyabun and present gifts of 
mocAt (rice-cakes) wrapped in straw. 

It I* a characteristic of Japanese social 
life that the clan relationahip and the 

relationships are often utilised 
to form groups for persona) gain or profit, 
with members of such groups ahowing 
much un favorable diacrimination toward 
non-members. It was this type of group 
which in the Meij! Era gave rise to the 
abuaeft of various cliques^ such as the han 
(feudal clan) cliqueSp adiool^liquea and 
cliques of the financial circle. The mutuaJ 
cooperation and aid within the eUque is 
developed to a high degreOp but thia mutual 
cooperation is of a narrow sphere^ never 
including society in general The blame 
for the backwardness of Japan In social 
CDOperation, public welfare and public 
ethiesp may well be laid to this factor 

Social relations between 
men and women 

Japan has been known as u nation where 
men invariably take precedence over wo¬ 
men. It cannot he denied that the social 
position of women was tuferior tq that of 
menr but consideration must be given the 
fact that this was not exclusively the case 
in the feudal age which immediately preced¬ 
ed the Mciji ErUp the moralft of the ruling 
warrior cla&s was the gutding principle, and 
the ethica of Confuctanism was encouraged 
as the basic tnoral ethics of the nation^ 
And. due to the fact that war was the pro- 
fesaton of the riilizig warrior classp it was 
only natural that women in thia case were 
regnrded aa inferior. The same attitado 


was evident among the furmera; but in the 
life of the common people in general the 
status of the watnao. ’was not necessarily 
low* 

The social status of a matron of a house 
was higher than that of r npu-matron; and 
the mairoit^s sphere of influence within the 
household wOM such that even the master 
of the house was not allowed to encroach. 
The duties of a oiatron of a great household 
who must see to nil the needs concerning 
food and clothing for all the members of the 
household including the many servantSp woa 
by no means simple. Hence, one of the 
moat important duties of the matron of a 
farm householdn was the preparation of 
foodt and to her fell the no ken or 

the right to the rice-paddlep hence the right 
to serve food at meala. The matron oat at 
the kakn-ia place near the hearth at meals 
and served the food, not easily relinquishing 
her right to the young bride. When the 
elder matron finally passed on her ghmmoii 
no ken to the younger vfuman, a ceremony 
was held marking the event, called aAomp/i 
iruroff^i or 'handing over the 

Aside fmm thisp the matron alao had the 
final say an to w^hut crops and how much 
of each should be planted: and the entire 
economy of the household^ symbolized by 
the rice^bin, was in her hands. Particular¬ 
ly In the fishing villages where the men 
were constantly away from home on their 
work^ the women's authority in the home 
was strong. 

As the woman's authonty was established 
in this manneCp it was the custom in former 
daya that even upon marriagep the young 
bride would not enter the hiishond^s home 
!ii> long OB hia mother tor equivalent) wield¬ 
ed authority there as the matron of the 
heuBo. The husbaad therefore came to visit 
his wife at her home. However, in later 
yearSp women came to be wed at a younger 
age, and it l?ecame cuatomary for the girt 
to enter the household of her husband* As 
the mother-in^aw waa the matToo of the 
houfiO yet, the new bride had to hear with 
boiTig treated as a useless udditiou io the 
household* As the miserable life of the 
young wife came to he a common phase of 
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socf^?ty, the pcKsitlon of women in aocini Jife 
also fell to A dcpLorabk Jevel. 

With the propp^atiDn of the principles erf 
ConfQcianlamt which dcerocd that girls and 
hoyd should not be allowed together from 
their seventh year^ the intercourse between 
the two sexeet came to be limited. Mar¬ 
riages wore baaed almoat entirely on the 
parents' will, with no thought for the 
desires of the individuals themselves. This 
was baaed on the aociol code of the feudal 
warrior class, and even after the Meiji 
Ke^tDration.this custom remained to he ween 
among families of the middle class or high¬ 
er. After the Re^itoralion^ Western inHuence 
came to be fdt^ m\d there was much advoca¬ 
tion of free intercourse between men and 
w'DUieo^ and the frceduin to marry for love. 

In Uie farm villages, there were to be 
aeen some marks of the induenee of the 
Htrict code of the warrior clasa; but in many 
eases a great freedom of intercourse exist¬ 
ed. There were youth organizations known 
an the zrnJ^fdefo-gado for ycting men and 
musunie-uado for maidens; and centered 
around these two associations^ the young 
people mixed fredy, paving the way for 
iove^marriageSp Needless to sayj there were 
also examples of the other type of marriage 
entirely arranged by the parcntSi even after 
the Meiji Beatoratioii; but so far an the 
rural villages are concerned, it cannot be 
said that such was the rule. 

Together with the idea of the superiority 
of man over women, there existed the idea 
of the inferiority of women, which is relat¬ 
ed to the old '^taboD*' concerned with women. 
In Japan, strict observance of vimtMmi or 
abstineoce, was practiced in connection with 
sacred shrine rites. This abstioence tunk 
the form of refraining from contact with all 
other people. For this purpose, the ab^ 
Stainer refrained from taking food cooked 
on the same lire as thoeie uf the regular peo- 
ple^ his food being prepared on a separate 
Arc. AJuo, there w^iia to be no intercourse 
betw'een the sexes. Hence, female and male 
members participating In a sacTed rite, se¬ 
cluded themselves from each othern Ln par¬ 
ticular, women during the period when they 
were '^tainted'" by child-birth Or menstrua¬ 
tion, were “'taboo”. It was as the result of 


such practices that women came to be avoid¬ 
ed at times of religious seclgslop; and that 
even today some smiths and brewers do not 
allow women to enter their w^ork shops. 

Such an attitude Is baaed on very old 
supemtiUons, but nevertheless it has imped¬ 
ed the natural intercourse between the sexea 
until s very recent age. And this situation 
came about not only through the fact that 
men avoided women during religious ritefi,. 
but that the %vomen toop secluded them¬ 
selves at the same time for the same reason.. 

Intei*course with foreigners 

Ihie to the seclusion policy taken by the 
goveminent prior to the MeijI Eestoratiou,. 
intercourso with foreigiierB was limitccL 
After the Restoration^ Japan was suddenly 
confronted with many problems arislni^ 
from the auddenly increased foreign rela¬ 
tions, For ijistanc$, in the early Meiji Era,. 
Lhere was quite a furor about whether for¬ 
eigners should be billowed the right to reside 
in the enuptry or not 

New modes of life were introduced into. 
the country from the West^ and many books. 
appeared to Inform tbo people of the man- 
nera of the outer worlds Today^ the Japa¬ 
nese associate freely with foreigners 
quite a degree. However^ since tlie period 
in which such free mtercourse has been car¬ 
ried on is very ahort^ the Japanese people 
edll are found to take an unnatural attitude 
m their association^ which is a parndnxicaL 
mixture of inferiority and superiority com¬ 
plexes. 

Etiquette 

As the flour in the Japanese home vvae- 
invariably laid with the mats^ all 

greetings were made from a sitting position 
on the floor. However, with the Hitroduc- 
tion of the wealem mAnnerSt upon which 
chaim and lablea came into general use, the^ 
Japanese began to make their greetings in 
a standing xiof^jilon. But although the gre¬ 
etings may be made standing^ the custom of 
bowing from the waist, in the seated 
greeting, is still employeiL Even whau* 
greeting people on the street, it is cuato- 
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tnury to lift the hat and at the tiifie 
juflke a how; and the handclasp is consider¬ 
ed a form to be used only Among the very 
intimate or by the young folk, and is not 
yet n genernl custpntp 

Even In the manner of bowing there are 
many degrees ol obeinance. For Instaneei 
in the aai-keirei showing the utmost respect, 
the hculy in bent forward from the waist to 
pmcticalLy a 9D degree nngle, while If the 
obeLdunce is made from n si trip g position, 
the bow la so low that the head prncticaUy 
touches the This la used in making 

obeisance to the gods, or to a person of very 
high rank. 

The proper ^tyle of sitting is the snim, 
m which the individual folds his legs under 
him, and site eiiuartly on them* with the big 
toea cToBaed over each other. To put the 
legs out sidewnySj or to sit cros^-legged ia 
dope only within an Intimate circle^ and is 
canaideted impolite on other occasions. In 
a paet eru,. it seems that women used to sit 
with one bent knee placed forward In an up¬ 
right position before the body: bat now 
both men and women sit m the Hal 
manner. 

In former days, regardless of w^hetber it 
waa icidonra or out* It was proper to wear a 
head-piece when meeting others. Now It 
Is considered impolite to say greetings with¬ 
out romovmg the hat: but there are still 
some rural regions in which women wdli 
wear the fprtugTfi (cotton Umel.r over the 
head when greeting giiesU, with some w&^ 
men always having a fresh towel handy for 
that purpose^ 

The scMzailed Ogaanwara etliiuette is of¬ 
ten spoken of in regardii to Japanc^ eti-’ 
quctte: but this Ogasawam f^tyle of etitiuet- 
te is one which belongs to the warrior class 
of the feudal period, and Is not of such 
ancient origm. Tbia form of etiquette con¬ 
tinued ip use even after the advent of the 
Meiji Era; but it la considered mneh too 
detailed and troublesome to be of practical 
use today. 

Much of Japanese etiquette ia based on 
social rank* this being the result of the 
feudalifttic order in which the warrioVi 
farmer, industrial and commercial classes 
were differentiated In that order, During 


the feudal Tokugawa Era, the farmers and 
ihe merchants were forced to show extrmpe 
respect to those of the ruliug warrior daaK, 
For instance* ut the poising of a dahfi^fO 
lord's company* the commonerfi were forced 
to bow in a kneeling poaitiDn on the ground. 
A person of lowly rank was not aDowed to 
be present in the same room with a person 
of high rank* nor W’as he able to speak 
directly to him. In other words, there were 
Home w'ho were granted pormiisalon of 
niflefdri (personal audiencei and those who 
were not. 

As for vi&ltiDg* the Japane^ne people seem 
to lack temperance in this matter. There 
are a few people w'ho make use of the sys¬ 
tem of appointments; hut In almost aJ! 
cases, visits are made at own con- 

Yenlence* without eopaultlag the host. 
There is no thought as to the proper time 
for a viflitp and often people visit frlendii 
during office hours, npendlng quite some 
time in goiisipping and talking about 
personal affairs^ Cueats often have a habit 
of overataylng their wdcotue, as can be 
Kceu from the populajr eustom of etauding 
a broom upside down as a ehurm to send 
the visitor home qiilddy. 

Tbia Situation may be due In part to the 
Japanese custom of treating guests w^ith 
surpassing hospitality^ In a household 
where old are maintained, there is a 

seldom-uaed room, the best in the house* 
which ifl resented as the guest-room, w^hile 
the members of the family live In crowded 
quarters. There are also many bits of 
furniture and accessories which are kept 
just for Visitors" use* 

Again, it is considered an important point 
in hospitality to serve guests with food and 
drink* Even when the guest has come un- 
espcctHlIy, and not on invitation, it is cnato- 
nmiy to offer a meab even If the meal should 
be oply a bowl of rice with lea and pickles. 
The host or hsMatesa would be considered 
remiiui if he faded to supply this favor. 

As for tlie guest. It is euatomarj for him 
tq take a gift tu the house he visits, and if 
for soine reason the vlaitor arrives without 
auch a gift* he makers apologies to that 
effects 
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In jApanes^ soclat Yif^^ the of de¬ 
precatory words as applied to one;aelf la of¬ 
ten seen. For instance in presenting gifts, 
it is. cOfltcinaJT to say, "This gift is a ver^' 

poor thing but-or in presenting food 

to a friend, ta any ‘This may not suit your 
taste. -. or "This isn't very good, but*. 

In letterHp tuo* one refers to bis own 
wife or son as f? w^oi or trwnfoJbi (stupid wife 
or stupid son, respectively s, whiJe the ad¬ 
dressee IS referred to In an oblique manner* 
through the addition of w^ords meaning *biB 
sen-'ant* or ^beside his knees' to the name 
to the nddreftaec^ the impncatioti being that 
the letter Is to be deljvered through hia 
sertnnt, or placed by hfs aide, thus avpid-^ 
Ing direct inference. This is the result of 
the custom of using Ckinese word-charaG^ 
tera in an oblique munner, and are not 
nece^uriiy to be taken at facs value. How¬ 
ever, such usiigEs nre considered necessary 
in proper socml etiquette. 

Again, the use of ktigo or deferentlai 
words is important in Japanese aerial lifer 
this being a trotihleaome poealmrity of the 
Japanese language. This Involves the us« 
of deferential words when speaking to a 
superior; but the difficulty ia that there are 
many degree# of thia deference. Today, the 
trend Is to exercise discretion in the use of 
these terms; but even yet there arc certain 
circle# in which they arc use<L in excess. 
The latter ia particularly true in the polite 
apeech of women. In either case the use of 
the deferential words is a contpiicuted one* 
and unloflA care \s tsken,. a top liberal use 
of them without proper knowledge, may 
produce ludIcrtiUH results. 

Seating procedure in Japanese 
etiquette 

Seating armngement is a major problem 
in JapAnese etiquetlef with age, mtik and 
other qualificatiQjifl having to be taken into 
consideration. This is of course tree any¬ 
where: there may be necasiona In Western 
etiquette when those to he seated at the 
main tahte mo At be chosen from among the 
guests. But in Japun, this occurs not only 
on formal occasions^ but in every-day life. 
A Japanese style guest room aJwai-s has a 


certain spot which is the place of honor in 
the rooiTii this spot being the seat before 
the toko-b^hira, that ia, the pillar at the 
aide of the fo^onowia alcove. The guest of 
honor always sits at this position. 

At weddings and other fornml occasions, 
the Aeatiug is arranged before-baad, and 
It ifl the duty of the people in charge to see 
that the seating la taken care of properJy 
without any undue mistake which might 
cause criticism or complainL Hence, the 
person in charge alinoat always mentions in 
the course of hia table speech that there 
might be some mistake in seating arrange¬ 
ment, for which possible slip-up he apolo¬ 
gises as a precautionary measure. 

As for the guest#, it Is cotisidercd the 
proper etiquette upon entering a guest room, 
to at first deelmc taking the place of honor 
and urging another to ait thercs hence caus¬ 
ing a minor delay at the commencenient of 
any soch social gathering. This may be 
seen even on the occasion of entering n 
streetcar or train, nr In taking seats within 
aueh public vehicles' and anyone disregard¬ 
ing this custom and seating himself 
promptly in the seat of honor, ia crltlclaed. 
Even in we^iteni etyle rooms with chairs and 
tables, the same hold# truer with the guests 
all waStiiig for the main guest to occupy the 
best place before sitting down themselves. 
If the main guest arrives late* the others 
stand to greet him^ and there are ali^o occa¬ 
sion# when the b^t scat ia left entirely 
unoccupied. 

In the farm homes, home-life Is centered 
around the iron, or ftoorhearth. Con^^equ- 
ently, there is a spot by the side of the iron 
which is the guest's place. At mealtime 
too+ the family n&i according to the proper 
order. The master of the house sat In a 
position which was before the house sltar^ 
where a straw rti^^hiro mat ivas laid by the 
side of the iVon* This place was coUed the 
ifokoziL 

In the door-plan of a typical farm house, 
the entrance lead# into an earth-floored 
space, at the inner end of which is the 
kitchen. Sometimes this kitchen is to the 
right Aide, Aomeiimoii to the left In the 
reJie where the kitchen Is to the right, the 
Is to be found to the left of the earth- 
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floor passaptvfoy* Ln the most inner poaitJQii 
in the room- The paHitton facing 
is called fcijfri and U the moat inferior posfi- 
tiop. A servant or the youne bride general¬ 
ly occupies this position; and It ift thought 
that the name kijin arose from the fact 
that the person sitting in this place general¬ 
ly took care of feeding wood lo the 'Srei To 
the left of the was the place for the 

matron of the honiic, called kakaz^i^ iana- 
■jwofo* r.fiani-ia and Other various namea. 
The matron sat in this position and served 
the food. In the seat facing the matron'a 
place was the gnest's place, called either 
kyukit-ta or otcko^z€u On ordinary oeta- 
aions, the eldest son or son-mdaw occupies 
this position^ 

Of all these variouB scatSt the ifokosa \A 
held to ho the highest^ and no one except 
the master of the house may sit there. 
When the old master of the house retires in 
favor of hiB heir* the heir then occupies the 
while the father takes the 

In the Japanese home^ the foitmioiria al¬ 
cove and the itik^^fmhira pillar mark the 
place of honorr and these architectural fea¬ 
tures are the preducta of the ukindm style 
employed by the feudal warrior class. The 
position directly before the is 

the equivalent of the y&kota by the lloor- 
hearth; and the guest jh accorded the honor 
of occupying the rightful position of the 
hejflt himself^ who vaczitea it to honor bis 
guest. 

The miyu£tt b a type of .seating arrange- 
meat which clearly represents social distinc¬ 
tion. The are seats which are pre¬ 

pared at the time of a ritualistic cerernony 
at & shrine. They served to symbolize a 
specially privileged clasa^ because only those 
who belonged to the viiyaza had the right 
to occupy those chaim Membership ip the 
fntpeua could bo oblaLued freely in some 
higea; hut thera were others in which the 
right was hereditary. In villages with a 
great number of family^ the miifttza seats 
were arranged in several group, with n cer^ 
tain ope of those groups being eonsldered of 
special prominence. Seating arrangement 
wan generally based on the social promm- 
ence of the house from past generations; 
and as it vraa in the main hereditary, peisi^- 


comers hud difficulty in being accepted as 
A member of the vtiyiiza, Particularlj' in 
cases when a nnifaza involved common pro¬ 
perty or sources of income on the part of 
the membersH this was true. There were 
also cases when an a<lopted heir or son-ln- 
hiw^ would not be accorded the right to the 
wtpaj^L However, today^ there ore difi- 
tricta w^here money will buy the right: and 
the vfiuQZQ is beginning to lose the exclu¬ 
siveness it once possessed. 

As detailed abov e, the order of precedence 
is au important factor in social life in 
Japan; and although requirements may not 
be BO strict now as they were in former 
days, the old habits still remain. 

Gifts 

The giving and receiving of gifts play a 
large part in the social life of the Japanese. 
There are many occoaions for this gift-send¬ 
ing: congratulatory gifts for weddinga and 
condolence gifts for fnaerals, gifta at New’ 
Year's, at the Bon mid-summer festivah at 
the various aeJttta holidays. In particular, 
the summer chu^rn gift and the 9 etho gift 
at year end are considered of special import¬ 
ance, not to be neglected. These twice- 
yearly occasions are faithfully observed a- 
mong people of all manner of relatiunships: 
between blood-parent and child, as well as 
among all the other types of arbitrary 
parent-ohjld relationships to be found in 
social life in Japan; between the ogobiin 
and .Aradtiii; between employe rs and em- 
ployeca; between atores or flma and their 
patrons or suppliers. Every year, os these 
gift-giving senai^aa draw near* the vaiiuus 
department stores hold great sales. The 
salaried people draw their bonuses at tfacse 
aeaaons; and the amount of purchases runs 
high. 

In the New Year and the B&n seaSDns the 
ancoatmJ spirits are believed to visit their 
homes, so it ia the time for fetes to greet 
these visiting spirits. Hence the year is 
divided into tw’o at these two points* with 
all old debts and obligations being cleared 
at each time to allow a fresh start for the 
neW' season. With the adoption of the solar 
calendar at the time of the Melji Restora- 
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tion, this cuAt^m declined to some extentp 
but ijs BtiU very much in ev|denc*i parti- 
cularly in rural dls^tricta. 

Amon^ types of gifts, fooil U the 
eouimoUi this probably most natural when H 
i» remembered that the uld custom vpaa for 
the niver and receiver to pamke of the 
same food as a symbol of a mutual bond. 
This had the same aignifleance as the cus-^ 
tom of offerintf fooda to the godSp and then 
partaking of the same food tq create a bond 
between man and gocL 

Formal gif ta an? wrapped m Aan^^u ^ori- 
or hmhi which are aJl types of Japa¬ 
nese rice paper. This is tied with the 
niizi4hiki, a type of paper-twtnep and a 
folded bit of paper called no^hi in applied to 
the upper right-hanfi comer. On the wrap* 
ping Hra generally written such word$ as 
(trilting gifn or auns/ji islight 
token of. - ,,>p wdth the name of the giver 
written below. For gif is on congratulatory 
occasions, the words oi'icai or kotahuki^ 
bnUi felicitous worcb, are written* while on 
the occasion of death, the words (Horm-xen 
or u^huiiMi-zcH (offering to the spirit of the 
dead) are written. Al Bgii, the customary 
word k diu^cHf while at year-ondf it la 
ostrtibcljsu tgoing-away glft^ In other 
the w'orda onii>M£ii' <expression of sympa¬ 
thy), and a going-away gift has tho worda 
<^$€iiibetiu fgoing-awgy giftL fn other 
words, there are more or less apccihc words 
for each time and occuslon. 

There are several w^aya of applying the 
In binding a gift On ordinary 
or on congratulatory c»ecaaiona^ red and 
white arc used, while for deaths, black and 
white are uaed. In either case, they are 
used in such a way so that the white one ap¬ 
pears on the Jeft side of the packet. For 
wedding gifts, gold and silver mii^ukiki are 
used, and the tie Is made in a special way 
called rrt jftJfo-irti.rwAifc'i. The ends of the tied 
THiriihiki are sometimes iumed tloiiviiwards 
in cases of bereav^ement or condolence gifts. 
There a custom to this day in the rural 
districts, to difTercmtiate between the 
methods of binding, on a congratulatory' 
casion and a funeral. 

The noshi ia a unique feature of gift¬ 
giving in JapRJi. There are cases now when 


gifts are presented without applying thi» 
nosAi, but for formal exchange of gifts, this 
is considered a ncce^Blty^ However, there 
are certain dccaslona when a noski must not 
be applied, as for instance on condolence 
gifts, Of on gifts of fish or bird- The ap¬ 
plication of the aosAi Is for the purpose of 
showing that the occaaion Ls not one for 
fasting from meat, the no»ki being a symbol 
of meat. Fish or bird is already meat in 
iUclf so does not require the added symbol; 
and as death calls for fastbg, the ncski ia 
not applied to coodoieifce gifts. 

.VoffA* is an abhreviatiou fur ntofhi-awabf^ 
which is dried abnlone cut in very thin 
fltrips and pressed flat. In the old days 
there used to be gome made into long thin 
strips, this being presented with all gifts* 
In later years, the wfljrAt wm much simpU^ 
fled, with a small piece of paper folded over 
an artlhcial strip being used in iti stead* 
Lnter yet, this UM simplified still further, 
witli many occasions now^ when just the 
words lUJflAj' are written, with nothing ap- 
pliecL lu some regions, w^omen use the 
words iTpfco in place of naa/ii, the custom 
having about the same sigiiificaiico. 

The noMhi was not necessarily restricted 
only to abaione, Sometimes l^or?i6u i kelp I 
was uaedn or fas^kuri or mAro, both types 
of small dried fish. Sometimes the dried 
flna or tails of fish served the purpose* 
They all symbolized food which were ea- 
aential in a feast on on atispldous occasion. 
Even today^ the decorative tray of 

New Year, called otekeke or have 

long strips of mshi nr of kelp placed on 
them* 

In Japan, all auspicious feasti required 
the serving of ^ea-foods; but on certain oc^ 
caaion* of fas ting, no fish wa^ tjiken* 
Hence the cuatom of the was for the 
purpose of differentiating betwiireii the two. 
Besides the there are instances when 

pine needles, mntrn inamliii) or ytizuri-ha 
(typo of fem) ure used These leaver were 
considered to be charms against evil epiri^ 
and were used on felicitous occaa|(mf¥. 

Certain habits are to be seen in the choice 
of gifts* For instancep although tea is ait 
indispensable item In the household, it la 
rarely used for ordinary giftu, because it i& 
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no afteri UMd u a retum-trift &t tlie time of 
A fqnoral. However, tea may be ffivdo ns 
A gift in cases of very intimate rektinii' 

Footwear such na sf^t^ (wo&den clogs i* 
and >3dn (alJppers i are not presented to su- 
periui^. 

Again there are certain habite concerning 
the number nf ilems in a gift. In the cane 
of hajidJcerchiefy and the like where the gift 
h of li wEfltem-sityle nature, a half-dozen or 
danen may ho presentedr But Japanese 
cokes or finy other item of a Japanese style 
are usually presented in threes, fives, sevens 
or other such odd number, it is only on 
the occasion of memorial services that gifts 
are presented in an even number. 

In making a gift of ^eki-httn or red-besn 
rice, k is the custom to lay a sprig of 
nanten leaf over ivhile a gift of fresh 
fish is placed on the leaves of battihm>-gras3. 

When the presentation of gifts is to be 
made with the utmost show of respect, it is 
proper to present it on a tray or stand, with 
a silken fitku^a cloth spread over it. 

Ketum-gifts 

yfh^n a gift is received, a return-gift 
mast be made within a certain time limit as 
required by the occasion» For instance, 
when a visitor brings a gift, there is no need 
to make a special return-gift; but when the 
visit is returned^ one must similarly take a 
gift to the other person. As for the custom 
concerning weddings, funerals and the like, 
it varies with the regions. On the occasion 
of a hirtht it la cufitomar>' to make riiorAt 
rice c£^es on the 3fd or Tth day after birth, 
or an the 33rd day which ia Uie day for the 
miUQ^main Ivi^it to the shrine) or on the 
75th day called the this be¬ 

ing dlstrihuted to ail friends and reJalives 
who bad sent presents feting the birth. 

In the case of return-gifts for condolence 
offerings, the custom !s to wait until after 
the 49lh dny, when the period of mourning 
ends. However, today the period has been 
shortened to 35 days in many cases^ this 
simplification having started in the cities, 
where a long period of mourning proved 
troublesome in 'i4ew of the busy life. 
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Againt there are mstunces seen recently in 
which instead of making individual return- 
gifts in such cases* an amount is donated 
to charity. Retum-gifls in the cetse of 
ftieral offerings w^ere generally made in 
halfvalue of the original gift; but on some 
occasions* a return gift equal in value to the 
received gift is given* At all funerals, a 
list Is made of all the people who made 
offerings, and this list la referred to in 
making the return gifL 

When a gift is received from » friend 
wrapped In a furoshiki or contained in a 
jiibako food-eoiitainer w^hich must be re¬ 
turned, there is a cuatom of returniug the 
empty wrapper or container with some Aaa- 
sfrt pa tier or matches or the like enclosed* 
This is caUed variously m autsnri, 
ofgiTie or fotftinomi* When seJbiVmn fred-^ 
bean rire^ has been received in b Subaki> 
container* there are some people who return 
the eontalnefp purposely leaving a small 
quantity of the rice atfll in it, or putting 
fruits or candy lit it instead. This wm in 
accordance with the ouatom of not return* 
Jug a contamcr empty. Again, when a chi Id 
has come on the errand of delivering a 
gift, iome coins are sent back in the con- 
la in er* this being a reward for the child. 
This ifl called udcc/iia or Qut^uri, and the 
cnTrent usage of the term otifwri to mean 
^change* (colas i is derived from the latter 
word. 

The terms mentioneE] above* w’hich are 
used to mean *rolum-gifts^ now, were for* 
merly used to mean the original gift also. 
For Instance^ the word iobi (or la 

si ill u»ed la Kyushu to mean a gifti and 
refers to the t^^shidama gift of New Year^ 
consisting In the main of gifts of food* 
Thi^ term was also used to mean the ivash- 
ed rice or mochi rice cakes used offering 
to the gods. The offerings made to the 
j^ama^o-kand (god of the moutitaiti) at 
Xew Ycati and the Tfimhi and the little 
packets of rice suspended to various house¬ 
hold furniture at New' Year* are also called 
tphi* From this varied use of the term, it 
con be £een that the origin of giving and 
receiring gifts lay In the idea of partaking 
of the ™ne food* Thia accounts for the 
fact that a portion of the recei^isd gift is 
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returned to the glv^u or for the cuatom of 
{^ending other fccda eueh as fruit Id return. 
In other words^ a ^Jmllar la that 

of making offerings of food to the goda was 
employed among people, wdth the eating 
of the aame foods meaning the formation 
of a bond between the 2 parties. 

The Japanese people are enthuslaatio 
givens of gifta^ and they also are very fond 
of dining and drinking together with 
others. In the case of a dinaer party, if 
an expected guest faiia to arrive, there Is 
a cnatom of sending the food to his home^ 
this showing ho^v much impomnce 
attached to the inntter of partaking of the 
same food. 

Social gathei'ings 

Drinking partioa^ Tn the i^ociaK life in 
JapiLO today, there is evidence of excessive 
use of JjquDF. Formerly, sake was used only 
on such special days such as holidays and 
on days of ceremonial rites on auspicious 
occasions. Firsts the was offered to 

the godst and then the p>eople partook of 
Up in this way enjoying the exuberance of 
a felicUouK occasion. S^tke wa.^ not for 
drinking alone^ but for drinking together 
to promote a feeling of Excitement and of 
comradeship. However* with the advent of 
the modem Ag% it became necessary' Quite 
often for complete< strangers to become 
acquainted with each other; .-ind the drink¬ 
ing party came to be utilized for this pur^ 
poae. Sroreovcr, the taste of the wme im- 
proA^ed in later years, and the containers 
becoming convenient for use anywhere. 
Aisoi the manner of condticting a drinking 
party changed cojiaiderably. 

In former days, a drinking party was 
made to conform to certain rules of proce¬ 
dure. Ordinarily, a set of three wine^ups 
w^as each passed three times from the chief- 
seat in order down the line. This etiquette 
is knowTi AS sanr-Aun-kudOj and great signi¬ 
ficance w^RS attached to the fact that the 
same cup was used by ah. 

Due to the fact that only one set of cups 
waa used, it took n good deal of time for 
the drinks to travel the line to the last 
person, lu m otteinpt to remedy this situ¬ 


ation, sometimes 2 sets came to be used, 
one for the left aide and one for the right 
side. Again, after the cups had been 
passed around several times, the Lost round 
would be passed around from the opposite 
end of the line, .At any rate, drinking waa 
thus a social ritual of a sort; and it was 
not until the recent age that people came 
to use individual mkc containers and cups^ 
thia new custoin bringing an end to the 
former etiquette. The new manner made 
It possible for an individual to drink os 
much or as little os he himadf wishcib and 
also gave rise to the custom of ^exchang- 
ing' cups of sake with another, and oUo to 
the habit of aipping sake alone. 

In generot, there is a tendency in Japan 
to overdo hogpltality by forcing guests at 
a party to drink themaclvea into tnsensi- 
bility. At weddings!, after the event ia over 
and the guests are taking their leave, there 
is a custom in certain districts, to chase 
after Lbe guests to the gateway to offer 
them one lost drink of tidte. This habit 
holds true not only in the matter of drinks^ 
but in food also^ It being considered a sign 
of hospitality to feed guests well. In this 
practice too^ the origin can be laid to an^ 
dent religious riteSr called km-maf^nrij 
which was an orgy of feasting^ the belief 
being that stuffing themselves with food 
on that day would unite them with the w*ill 
of the god. 

For the pui^ase of serving guests at 
parties, professional entertainers caUed 
geisha are employed. In the Kansai re¬ 
gions, they nre called ffeikon The geisha 
made their appearance in Japanese society 
during the Kambun era (about 1G70) oa 
the talented courtesans of the gay quarters. 
Their social rank was low, but Improved 
after the Mciji Era. In most cases they 
are women from Impoveriflhed families who 
have been bonded to service in a certata 
household of that nature; but there are also 
cases in which they work independently. 
They are employed as the need arises, to 
attend parties and gatherings held at res¬ 
taurants, teahouses, inna, and oleo to out¬ 
door garden parties. 

Sftitr was generally considered the beve¬ 
rage for all ausplcioua occasions. On the 
other hand, green tea was used both for 
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ftuch dsiys and worlsdftjrs, beln^ con¬ 

sidered an indispenaible item. The custom 
of tea-drinkings critrinated among the 
priests and gradually spread to the people. 
Giieste are Invariably served cups of green 
tea, with no buaiiiesa being discussed until 
a cup of tea hm been served. When a guest 
leaves soon before tea has been served^ the 
host is sure to apologize for hia remissness 
in not offering tea. At government offices 
and other places of business also, tea ia 
served to all gucstw^ Tea ia partaken of 
during working hours nt the officer and ten 
is always served ai ali business jneetinga 
or other like gatherings. 

C/i(idd (ceremonial teas developed as an 
artistic pnstime from the Muromachi 
Period (14th--16th centuriesand the 
conventions of the tea ceremony greatly 
indueuced etiquette in general. Particu¬ 
larly women atill practice the tea ceremony 
as a means of developing graceful physical 
mavements appropriate to the Japemese 
style of life; and in spite of the popularity 
now of WesternstyJe tea parties^ the Japa¬ 
nese tea eerEunopy continues to play a large 
role in Japanese social life. 

K6 gathering’ and other 
social meetings 

The term is of Buddhist origin, and wm 
used in the Heian Period C9th to 13th een- 
turles) to meen a gathering for the purpose 
□f hearing lectures on Buddhist scriptures. 
It originiited among the court people of the 
Heian Period, but In the Kamakara Period 
and later, it came to be commoti among the 
populace^ being held mainly at temples and 
halls. However, in the latter case, many 
such kQ no longer had much relationship 
with Buddhism; and consequently, the kd 
of today too, is of a considerably different 
nature from the ancient A'o, with less relat* 
ed to Buddhism than otherwise. 

There aro M which are concerned with 
the Shinto belief and tie<i In with certain 
shrines, such as the tse-ka^ 

Oyama-kOi Asamn-ko and others 

of a shnilar nature. In moat of thes^e caeeSt 
it is the custom for a kd group to send a 
representative every year to the particular 


ehrine of their belief. This representative 
brings home the o/u<f« or charms sold at 
the shrine, to distribute to the other mem¬ 
bers of the ko, with a led meeting being 
held at the time or the representative* 
return to the commiinity. The /se-Ard Is 
particularly popular* and found distributed 
widely throughout the country. 

In general, these An are formed as private 
groups by individuals; but there are cer¬ 
tain case* where the k6 has a semi-official 
nature, as In the hi-machi-k6, yaman^k^mi- 
ko, and the all of which might 

reasonably be called bsnjA«-Ard or a meeting 
of the \illage elders. The masters of the 
households In the commimity gather at 
these Afo to discus^ community business* and 
to have a social meeting abo. 

Whereas the above is in the main made 
up of men, there are also A:* for women. 
These are called or anra^k$, with 

the women gathering to spend a day gnyly 
together* There are also certain vLUage ko 
such aa the Koshin-ko which was formerly 
a form of festival for the Koshin god; bat 
this has now degenerated to a mere aoeial 
gathering with no religioua meaning. 

The is a society formed for 

the purpose of mutual aid, particularly at 
funerals. There are also nonie kd now 
which are purely fidimoial in nature^ such 
as the faiJOmosAufcd or the mvjin-ko^ in 
which the members put in m monthly de¬ 
posit, w^ith loans being made to members 
by lot. 

In this manner, the wrord ko came to have 
many different connotations. It even came 
to be used to mean a Social gathering for 
the purpose of eating and drinking. The 
term hurm-k^ is an example, biirci meaning 
disregard of etiquette, so that the full 
term meant to eat and drtnk and mnke 
merry without regard for the usual social 
etiquette. Today^ the word is often heard 
used m such sense aa do it hwrsi-Ard 

today"', meaning informnlity* 

After the Meiji Restoration* the manner 
of party-^giving changed consldenibly also. 
With the increasing number of people living 
in cities, it became the custom to hold Rd- 
(Yearis End Fartyl and S/’na-iicfi- 
Affli (New Year Party)* thia ctistom rapidly 
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apre^din^ throuj^houl the country. In the 
early yeiirs of the Meiji Perit>d, Jimuaiy 
5th w-as e^tiiibUnhed w the New Year cele- 
hratlan day; but later the New Year pAriy 
came to be held op other daya durioj^ the 
early jiart of the month. However, today, 
the bfFnt:n-ka.i at year^d i» more common, 
with fellow-workers and fellow guild^mem- 
hers &tl holdinE^ their respective parties. 

Western-atyle parties are al&o quite 
popular the^e days: but in the early dayji 
after the He^toratioru they were limited to 
the Lmppriai Court, to government parties 
imd aoclal gathcring^a of the nobility or the 
wealthy^ At present, the cherry bloaaom 
party and the chryEanthemum part>' are 


held yearly by the [mperinl Family* to which 
noted guej^te of all nationalities are invited. 

Aa for social cluba in the western mail- 
ner. it Is thought that the Kational Club, 
established in Tokyo In 187^ by Niahimura 
Shdxo, was the first. Later the Kfijunsha, 
Kogyd ^ Indufitria!) Club and others came 
to be forrnedc With the increasing popu¬ 
larity of such social cltibSp many club build¬ 
ings came to be builL and at present each 
guild has Its own hall. In the rural vil¬ 
lages too, there is a trend now to construct 
public meeting halla. and this es taking the 
place of the individual home, the temple 
and the old youtb-centera called MwJfeorfo- 
l/ado, aa a meeting place and recrentienHl 
center for the vlllagera. 


Calendar 


Calendar 

History of the Japanese Catendur 

In old tim^. the Japanese people had no 
calendar of any sort They knew the elapse 
of time in their daily life by the changed 
of the \ seasons. But It does not follow 
that they took no interest in astronomy or 
calendar, for the ancient books of Japan 
contain many descriptiops conCDming the 
aetronamiral phenomena. For example, the 
solar eclipse is described in the well-known 
myth that the earth became dark when 
Anfaftfruaa-ditvi4rfliii]| the goddess of the aun 
hid herself l>ehlnd a cave of the heaven^ 
called /I c. According to the in¬ 

vestigation of a certain archeologist^ more¬ 
over. the construction of the ancient tombs 
In the 5th century was e^ndently based 
upon the Dbser\'atiotL of the pole star. This 
fact may remind ua of that relationship 
which existed between pyramids and oatro- 
nomy in the ancient Egypt 

As early as in the Srd century B. C., 
agriculture was practised in this country, 
and e^'cr since the let century the Chinese 
culture exerted a great [nfluencc upon her. 
Taking these facta into consideration, it is 
not difilcult to su[^se that aome kind of 


calendar must have been inVanted by the 
ancient Japanese. But^ to our disappoint¬ 
ment not a record nor a relic of it has not 
yet been founds therefore it remain r a pro¬ 
blem of surmise to be proved by archeolo¬ 
gists or foUc-Lore atudenta. 

There Ls a record which tells us a hls- 
torkoi fact that in the year of 554 A. D., a 
Specialist of caJendarp usually ceJJed 

emne over to Japan from the 
country of Pakche In South Korea. He must 
have brought a calendar with hinip bat 
nothing definite Is known. About the years 
between the 5th and the 7th centtir>% the 
Chinese learn inga on astronomy, calendar 
and almanacs were inttodueed into this 
country, 

lo 590. the Imperial Court adopted the 
Genka Calendar, originally called the Yiian- 
Chia Calendar which was invented by a 
Chinese seholar, Kashbten rHo Ch*etig- 
tien) by name. This ia the first calendar 
In Japan about which aametfaing definite is 
knawTi in reolitj^ This is the calendar 
which was originaJiy adopted by the Sung 
Dynasty U20M79AD*) In the epoch of the 
Southern and Northern dynasties (Nam- 
pel Ch^ao.K 

All the Chinese calendars are the lunar- 
solar calendar in which a year conaiatt of 
twelve lunar months. As the calendar of 
thift Sort is short of fiea or efeven daya in 
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comparison with the Kolnr year, one mu^t 
harmonize it with the chan{re» of the na* 
turn] aeasofia by nettins the Ieai>year of 
the lunar month every two or three year*. 
Accordingly, aome years are obliged to have 
thirteen montlMi. The Genka Cntendar be¬ 
longs to thi* kind of calendar. In those 
day* the JapaiieAe used five kinds of the 
lunar^solsr ealend&ra of China orLgini 
invented before 1685 A. D., which were used 
in practice ifl China, 

The Chine^^e calendar are at once of civil 
and astronomical services, in other wordSt 
it is not only an astronomical calendaTi^ in- 
dicatin^ aslrononiieal phenomena bnt a 
civil one, rcynlating the daily life. In thcMe 
days, it was impossible to know the accurate 
numerical values concerning the aatrono- 
mical phenomena, because science was net 
highly advanced. The result wna that with 
the long uae of one calendar, though e1abc> 
rately made, an error increased gradually 
until it became next to impossible to fore- 
cast with success the dates of solar and 
lunar eclipL^es. The ancient people in gem' 
era! regarded these eclipses as the signs 
of ill omens or of the unw'orthlnesa of their 
rulers. The Japanese and the Chinese were 
no exceptions. To tbemt therefore, this 
forecast was of great significance. As their 
calendars were of civil service as well as 
of astronomicfllp it often happened to mis- 
forecft.'it in the long run and they were 
obliged to establisli a new calendafp In 
China, fur instance^ when a dynasty chang¬ 
ed, the calendar waa altered together with 
other various Byatems. It 1* recorded that 
about 60 different calendars were made use 
of in the space of about 2 thousand years- 
In JapanH four kinds of calendars were 
adopted for the first 150 yeare after the in¬ 
troduction of the cniendar. The 50th calen¬ 
dar Usually known a.^ the Semtnyo Calendar 
{the Hihan-mlng Calendar), was adopted 
in 86l A. C. and continued to be in use for 
the next 823 years. It was used for so 
long a while, not because It was good or 
accurate, but because there was nobody in 
those days who could revise it by dinU of 
the declining influences of the ImperiaT 
Court in the Jong period erf civil wars which 


caused to stop the activities of the astro¬ 
nomical and calendar offices. 

In the beginning the Imperial Court aet 
lip the astronomical office, celled oni^d- 
which consisted of the fortune-telling 
section, the astronomicai observatory, the 
calendar section and the time announcement 
section which kept the water clock, named 
rdJto^’^if. The almanacs made by this oUce 
w-aa dedicated every year to the Emperor 
on the Inst day of November. Its manU' 
scripts were distributed to the government 
offices and the nobilities. But this almannc 
was written in Chinese writing, which w&a 
unintelligible to the common people, and 
besidest ibe number of Its manuscrlbed 
copies was limited to only IW. Therefore;, 
the commoa people did not come In contact 
with this almanac and they lived with the 
changes of the seasons as their inaccurate 
calendar. 

Meanwhile various superstitions, attach-^ 
ed to this calendar, began to aeducje the 
minds of the people. .\s the Imperial 
Court declined, the publisher of the alma¬ 
nacs was shifted to the Infiuentlal temples 
and shrmes, thanka to the development of 
the ai't of printing. These calendars of 
temple or shrine make were all written in 
IfoniiH a kind of Japanese alphabet, intelli¬ 
gible to the common people. Many articles 
of supenstition were inserted in them in 
compliance with the demand of people. 

The thief publishing places were as fol¬ 
lows? Ise {'the city of Ise), Mishima (in 
Shizuoka Prefectures Ontiya <in Saltama 
Pref.), Kyoto, Edo fTokyo i, Yamato i Ka¬ 
ra Fref.J, Satauma I Kagoshima Pref.So- 
nshu (Osaka)* Aizu flu FukuBhitna Pref-) 
Nambu (Iwate Pref.)* Each almanac was 
called with the name of the publishing place 
in its title; for example the almanac publish^ 
ed at Ise wsji called the Ise almsusca etc^ 

In thus way» the calendar spread far and 
wide over this countiTr but it was yet too 
valuable a thing for the common people 
and in actuality not a few people continued 
to lead on agrkuHurai life* consulting with 
no calendar but the changes of the seasaas, 
the and wane of the moon. 

The old saying that “we have no ralendar 
day in the mountain diatrictB", proves the 
fact that they had no calendar of any eort 
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in tbe remoter districts. And, na the most 
people in those days were illiterate, a kind 
ot calendar in which no letter was need was 
published for such ikeople. For crumple, 
the wrc^ni calendar, or the calendar for 
Ignoramua, published in Nambu^ is a pic¬ 
ture cajertdar^ The dates and seasons, such 
solar and lunar eclipses^^ rice-i^antation, 
vemaJ equinox* dog-days and so on are 
illustrated with pictures. To cite an in- 
stance* the Japauese word for winter is 
toji, which is |]luatrate<l by means of a 
picture of a tower whkh is the honvonyrn 
of the word to and of a picture of a part of 
a Japanese musical Instrument, which ia the 
hoiQflDiiiTii of the w'ord jf. Thus the two 
pictures stand for or the winter sol¬ 
stice. The dates are illustrated by the pic¬ 
tures of a lunch-box* circle and polygons: 
the first letter of a lunch-box* by 

name, indicates sUiids for ten or jil, and a 
circular^ triangle and quadrangle indicate 
the numbers from one to mine. According 
to this calendar, the winter solstice of the 
year 1955 is equivalent of November the 
10 th of old calendar* 

During the Tukuguwa Era which extended 
from 160;i till 18^7, the Shogunate Govern¬ 
ment prohibited the publication of calendar 
except to these few persons who were per¬ 
mitted. As n result* it was not easy for 
the commem people to get on almanac, Ac- 
conling to the lunar-i^olAr calendiir, each 
month has not the fixed number of do^'s 
and the leap month cannot be eaaily guc*s* 
eil, so that a new calendar ia demanded 
every year. In order to get the new alma¬ 
nac* people used to visit the shrines ivhich 
were its publishers* The pre\^alent habit 
of making a pilgrimage to the Tse shrine la 
partly iiscribeil to this sale of the almcmaes* 

In the 17th century, the date of the 
calendar showed the difference of two days 
from the astronomical phenomena* This 
was caused by the Inaccurate numeral 
vaJuca upon which the Srtnmifo Calendar 
wojj established 800 years before. Jn those 
diiysi the Shogunate Government patron- 
aged the development of culture, and before 
long the atudenta of aatronomy came to 
appear, Yasul Shuakoi (Santetsu) who 
took charge of go* the Japanese checker, 


engaged in the investigation of the Chinese 
Juji Calendar or Shou^hih Calendar, estab¬ 
lished m the era of YUan Dynasty (1206— 
136S}^ He made this calendar sut table for 
the Japimese use by regulating with hi^ 
OA%Ti observation and the fractiottal value of 
rip a Japanese league. The Shogunato 
adopted this adjusted ealendar which he had 
presented. This is called the JyOkyd Calen¬ 
dar* This calendar* though based upon the 
Juji Calendar* showed a remarkable pro¬ 
gress in comparison with the old one which 
had been adopted without any adjustment 
from the Chinese one. But, It happvened 
that this J5"5kyd Calendar was obliged to be 
abolished seventy years later because of the 
inaccurate numeral values of the original 
Juji Calendar which was established under 
no influence of European astronomy^ 

In IT^j the Horeki Calendar was estab- 
lishedt which became of no use in 43 years, 
an accuuat of scanty improvement from the 
fcrmier calendar. 

In 1798, the Kansei Calendar wag adopt¬ 
ed* This was the adaptation of the Chinese 
Go Jlkea Calendar « 2jid Shih'^hsien Calen¬ 
dar i. accomplished under the deep inHuence 
of European astronomy during the era of 
the Ch^ing Dynasty. The new calendar was 
made suitable for the Japanese use by the 
eo-operatjon of the civO astronomers, auch 
as Takahoshj Yoshit&ki, Haxama ShigetomJ 
and others, who studied the European 
scJcnees through the books written in 
Chinese or Dutch. 

According to this calendar, however* a 
delay of thirty minutes from the movement 
of the heavenly bodies came tn pass in 40 
years, because a aolar year was reckoned 
as 366.24235 (which is practically about 
36S.2421P dnyak Thereupon* Shibukawa 
Kagesuke who was the successor to YasuJ 
Shunkai and Takahaahi Yoahltoki. played 
a most active port In the accomplishment 
of the new calendar, generally known os 
the Tempo Calendar, which continued to be 
made use of as far m 1872. He cousuUed 
with the book, entitled ^‘Astronomie" which 
wag written by J. J, de Lalande, a French 
astronomer. From 1S67, the first year of 
the Meiji Era* onwards^ Japan made a start 

a modern slate. The feudal system 
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topped witb Shogun or gave place 

to the modem TOntralized state with an em¬ 
peror aa her sovereign. The f ormer policy 
of seclualoD woa abolished on one hand, and 
the new policy of free trade was adopted 
cm the other. The products of Western 
dvilization were introduced one after an¬ 
other: relics of the preceding nffe such as 
palanquins, courlen:* old ceremoniai dresses, 
top-knot* were oil superseded by the west¬ 
ern thln^ such oa train* telegraphic com- 
munication, brick building* wastem clothes^ 
meat-diet and lamp-light. 

A little earlier than this new trend, eome 
people asserted in VQ.i'n the adopticul of the 
solar calendar instead of the inconvenient 
luniir-solar one which had been made use 
cf, and othera advocated a new ^ort of cnleii- 
dar which waa based neither on the Grego¬ 
rian nor on the Julian Calendar* but on the 
peculiar* Asian style, indicating the vernal 
equinox the first day of the yean 

The enlightened leaders of the new gov- 
eminent realized the necessity of adapting 
the inconvenient Itmar-^olar calendar to the 
soJar or the Gregorian one- They were 
afraid that the new Japan might be ragard- 
ed aa the uncivilized country bwause of 
their usage of the old-fashioned calendar* 
And ae the modem industriesi developed and 
the daily life of the people became Improved 
year by year, they felt inconvience of the 
old* lunar-oolar calendar* to a great degree 
now inconcelvablep Fukuzawa Yukichi, a 
pioneer of the period pointed out the iacoii- 
vience and nnrea^onableneas of this calen¬ 
dar in his book, entitled "'Oti the Calendar 
ReforHi^\ that according to this calendar^ 
an employer had to pay a monthly aoJary 
13 times, or an apprentice had to work 
without reward for a month, in the leap 
year. 

Thus* the Gregorian Calendar was to be 
adopted by the strenuous efforts of Okuma 
Shigenobu and other staff members of the 
new government. The practical task of the 
Calendar reform was undertaken by the 
scholars of the calendar office and the astro¬ 
nomical observaloty^ including Tsukamoto 
Neikai (MeM) who studied the science of 
Dutch and German schools. In order to reg* 
ulate the dale, one muat chaise the Srd of 


December of the 6th year of the Meiji Era 
rii72J Into the Lit of January of the 6lh 
year of the Meiji ilS7Sj. Thus they 
brought into effect the new calendar that 
is common to the calendar of the occidental 
countries. 

But this does not mean that the solar 
calendar had not been known to this caunt¬ 
ry. Already in the midst of the 16th centu¬ 
ry* the Julian Calendar and the new version 
c£ the Gregorian Calendar, revised by 
Gregory tho I3th. were introduced by the 
Catholic miastonaries. For a time, these 
calendars were regularly obsei^^ed by the 
Japanese Christians, but when the persecu¬ 
tion became severe in the 17th red turf * 
these calendar disappeared together with 
the Christiana before they were put into 
general use. 

In abort, the people of Japan were 
acquainted for the drat time with the solar 
Calendar by the revised new- eatendar In 
the Meiji Era. At first they were not a 
little perplexed at it, for the lunar-solar 
calendar had been familiar to them. 

Here arose much trouble among the com¬ 
mon people as io the adopticn of this new 
calendar. In all sges and places^ the mos¬ 
ses ore apt to take a precar ions ettltude 
against everything unfamiliar. They try 
lo remain just as they have ever been* They 
feel repellent against the new institution, 
whenever it ia forced upon them. 

Now the New Government of the Meijt 
Era hurriedly Implanted the instltiitjona 
and civiUzed things of the Occidental coiin- 
Iries. People were obliged to receive them 
in the name of a modernized nation like 
any European eotiulry, Xqw- military sys- 
lem* foreign trade, European style educa^ 
tion, modern tax syatem—these unfamiliar 
things were stiiHy opposed by the common 
people. The new calendar too did not fail 
to be a focus of plibik censure* especially 
of such reaotioaar>' counier-^movements as 
are seen in the riots of farmers and 
ex-samurais. 

The publication of «ny calendars, found¬ 
ed upon the old style of the lunar-soiar sys¬ 
tem* wUhS prohibited by the Governaieiit. At 
the same time, the superi^titious descrip¬ 
tions attaching to them was forced to be 
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vaahed while Tokyo Ai^tronOTnical 

Observatory wna a^iked to make a new aU 
maoBO ba£ed <m the accumtep HcieDtLfic bi- 
vcatigatjoiiEr. On the other bnnd* the new 
calendar of cheap price and the diariea 
printed with dotes were freely ptihlifihed 
for the conv^mience of the common peopluL- 

All the olhcitil obaervancea were practiced 
according to the new calendar^ Govem- 
ment offices, achooUH railways made use of 
it. The people in the cities got accustomed 
to it bef-oie long^ but it was not sd cksf for 
those in the rural and fishing villages to 
^ive ui> the oLd calendar which they had 
made use of Cor twelve thousand long years. 
Besides, the old calendar was fULed with 
many familiar and superstitious articles 
which had been a guide In the daily life 
of the illiterate and credulous. They felt 
inconvenient to adopt the new, scientific and 
COadse calendar at The adoption of 

It rather meant the of a eupport of 

their daily life. 

Because^ the old calectdar had a number 
of dseful artidesi on agriculture and 
Needless to say, such articles ns the aea- 
30J1 of rice-plantation and reaping, for inst- 
aitee, in the old, Inuar-soiar enJendsr was 
described in reference to the way of the 
solar calendar and entirely irrespective of 
the wax and wane of the moon, but we must 
not forget that the dally Life of the common 
people depended faithfully upon those arti¬ 
cles, in the case of the new, solar calendar 
It is act necessary to print such articles, 
for each season is given its own fixed datei 
and quite contrary' was the case with the 
old calendar. In addition to thb, such arti¬ 
cles in the old calendar were mixed up with 
the superstitious artidea sc dosely that it 
w’as Very diBiCUlt tn differentiate one from 
the other. Therefore the people had come 
to be eonviiiced that the old eaten dsr was 
the most auitablc to their agricultural or 
Eahlng life. 

MoreoveTp It la a couspkuoqa charseter- 
iatic of the Japanese people to obaerve the 
eld manners and eustoins faithfully. They 
keep a habit of preparing aj>scial dishes 
and arranging the ftewers of the seasons 
on such occasions as the New Year*s Day, 
the Bow or Feast of Lanterns, and the 


moDnlJght party seasons. But, as the date 
of the solar calendar precedes that of the 
old one by tunoth, they were obliged to 
abolish all such obaemances if they made 
use of the solar calendar In place nf the 
old one. Consequently, the people in those 
days clang to the old lunar calendar. 

According to the old calendar^ the New 
Year's day Is equivalent to the of 
Febmary of the solar calendar. This New 
YeaFa day was observed iu China as weU 
as In Japan. This is jnst about the ^ea- 
aou w^hen the mild spring is going to take 
place of the severe winter. We found the 
same habit in the Middle Age when people 
in many parts of Europe reckoned the pre- 
eeat, vernal equinox as the New' Year’s 
Day. 

In the ancient Japan, the calendars were 
established such n way that the New' Year 
began to at the first day of spring. The 
division of the four iieasons were different 
from that of the Occidental countries^ as 
follows. 


OccideatBi 

Japan 

Se-asoit 

Fchruin^ 

March 

April 

January 

February 

>fari:h 

Spring 

May 

April 


June 

May 

Sunimcr 

July 

June 


AugiiRt 

July 


Scptdoibor 

August 

Autumn 

October 

Septemlier 


Nnvcmhtr 

October 


December 

November 

Winter 

January' 

December 



According to the investigation carried on 
after the War, by the Education Ministry 
41 per cent among all the people of this 
country keep I heir functions by the old 
calendarn In great towns the old calendar 
is not used at alE but, in middle and siiiii]l 
towns people are observing **A month L^t- 
er Ca]endar'^ that is a calendar dated a 
fDonth later than the new one and in the 
greater part of farming and fishing villages 
they still go by the old calendar. 
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These facts meke the Japune^ life much 
complicated. Two kinda of dates by the old 
calendar and new are usually printed ia 
many Japanese calendars and almanacs. 
And the radio broadcastinir station must 
three times broadcast special projrranui for 
the New Year's Festival or the Boa's on 
a national network^ and aach a frequent 
repetition cf the special programs make the 
listeners sick of them. The National Rail- 
wiiya too fnoji three times OTfanisg.e the 
special time tablea for those passengers who 
go home to keep their fefltivaJji [a their 
native places. 

Such a disorder and a coufosioB of the 
calendar, howeveri^ is being graduaUy set¬ 
tled* Japan Calendar AiiaoclatloD iCsako, 
YotsubashD and other social education 
bodies are trying to remedy these con¬ 
fusions. 

Besides, the international mtrodiiction of 
the World Calendar will be useful for the 
improvement of such a situation. 

Japanese Way of Comiting Era 

Nowadays the Japanese use the Japane^ 
Era together with the Christian Era. Ac- 
cording to the Japanese Era, A*D* 1955 is 
equivalent to the 30th year of Shown. The 
era was formally adopted for the first time 
in the year 645. A.D. It la now quite a 
habit with the Emperor to use oaly the 
name of an era in his reign, but lU old times 
the names used to be frequently altered 
during a generation—2 hondred and 43 
names have been used about one thousand 2 
hundred years—consequently the Japanese 
Era may be used with $ome convience in 
the count of a short space of timOf but it 
is unfit for counting a lung ^pace of time. 
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Therefore in the reformation of the cal¬ 
endar in the year 1372 the Japaaeae form 
of -4nnci Domino was established. The year 
when the Emperur Jinmu, the Emperor of 
the first generation by tradition* acceded 
to the throne waa appointed the first year 
according to the calendar. The year by the 
calendar is colled the year after the acces¬ 
sion of the Emperor Jinmu or the year of 
the Imperial reign. The first year of the 
Imperil reign is equivalent to B.C, 669- 
This ealendarp however, was abolished after 
the Second World War. 

In Old China a decade was represented 
by the following 10 sjTnhols. 

^ kt irn ^ tJlin 3; jin ^ ki 

They are called Ten Xan. that la. Ten 
Trunks* Moreover the following eymboie 
were mdkalive of twelve months. 
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They 

are 

cailed 

Twelve 

^hl, 

that is. 


Twelve Branches. These 2 kinds of symbols 
servo as the algiis to stand for time, year 
and direction, and also as the marks of the 
s^tudenf'e recordSp and oa the other various 
pronouns. 

Ten Kan and Twelve Shi are fixed to¬ 
gether and form the following sixty com¬ 
binations. These combinations are called 
Sixty Kfin-Shi. 
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In the Orient the djite W3i& specified with 
the aid of Kan-ShL In the time of old 
Orient when the way of cotintkifr was 
unsettled this way wm very convenient. 
Besides, the way fumishe^ the present 
histoiians with a key for the determination 
cif the periods tn old Orient. 

AecordifiE^ to the Way of fCan-SAi, the 1st 
January^ Is iinquivalent to the day «if 

fttizunve-inu In the month of m in the year 
of lifcino^o-jiifflw/i. 

*4rcott«fs in the Calendar 

AccordlnfT to the lunar and solar calen- 
dara^ the dates which tell the seasons do 
not agree with the actual seasons. There¬ 
fore in the calendar It bccotnes necessary 
to mark the diviFions to indicate the actnal 
seasons and weathers,, as well as the dates. 

Among: thoeic divisions the simplest one 
is four seasons, 4 ^eiusoira are respectively 
divided Into G parts* and £1 short seasons 
are produced. They are called 24 seftki. 
They begin with rii^Khan, that is^ the first 
day of spring* which falls on the 4th or 
oth February according to the Gregorian 
Calendar* The Vernal Equinox* the Sum- 
mer Solstice, the Autumnal Equioox and 
the Winter Solstice are in the middle of 
their respective seasons among four ones, 
but In the beginning of the iicaipoiis In the 
Western countries. 24 short seaaons have 
the names which tell the weathers of their 
{im&A. 

72 weatheffi are produced W'hen 24 short 
seasons are respectively divided into 3 
partF. They have the suitable names by 
which we can know changes of the weatbera 
more precisely. They are feed on the basis 
of the observntion of the progress of the 
sun^ and the ustera of the old calendar can 
know the proper weathers by them. But 
the Chinese divided and named them* As 
there in a little difference of the time be- 
tw^een the Ghineee vveather and the Japa¬ 
nese one, the Japanese scholars of the 
calendar added to the calerLdar several 
accounts which tell the Japanese weather* 
The accounts &re called za^f'tsu. 

Among thom^ sefsrirbim tells a chimge of 
each seaj^on of four ones* When it falls on 
the day before that is, the begin¬ 


ning of . the springp special importance is 
attached to It, because the day indicates a 
change of the year. 

is the equinocaL week. The Bud¬ 
dhist worship thoir aneesters during this 
week. It IS also about the time when the 
farmers begin to work. 

Shanichi la the day of t^u nearest to 
the equinox, and is connected with agri¬ 
culture. This day originated from super¬ 
stition, 

is the &Sth day from n's- 
In iheise days frost does not faU 
and the farmers begin to be vei-y busily 
occupied with teapkking and other agri^ 
cultural affairs. It falls about May the 2nd 
according to the ^olar calendar* 

Nyahai tells that the rainy season begin 
It falls about June the 11th. 

Niki/aJcu-iDkA is the 2 hundred apd 10 tb 
day from ris^htai and falls about September 
the IsL Tt 13 the season tvhen Typhoons 
visit Japan proper. It is also the moat im¬ 
portant period for a rice crop because rice 
becomes ripe then. And N^hy^u-hatmka, 
the 2 hundred and 2bth from msArin^ 
cornea ten days Uter than .VlAJ^{fA-li-fdA1a, 
Much attention Is paid to both days* 

Time 

Idea of Time 

Wherever you may go in JapAii, you will 
And a clock thtre. You wlLl always ae« 
clocks hung on the wallM which nre open 
to the view at the atstions, the ofhees, the 
hospltflis or the squares. Besides, to your 
surprise, there are found clocks even in the 
poorest farmers" houses. As far the 
watches, almost all the pedestrlnns take 
their watches or wrist-watches with them. 
And every day the radio aim ounces the cor¬ 
rect time flt intervals of half an hour. 
Even a long-distance train w^hich traverse* 
Japan proper is run aceprdlug to the time 
table* shown in seconds, more punctually 
than the trains in westero countries are. 
Judging from these facts, the Jnpnese may 
seem an unparalleled people throughout the 
world in that they take much interest iup 
pay much attention to, and punctually ob- 
servCt time. The fact Is, however, that the 
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is not the people who think 
much of time. It may rather be that 
they take so little interest lo time that they 
lire far from belna entitled the modern 
nation^ 

Far examploj the JapaneHe have the ciia- 
tfim of being behind time appointecL The 
degreea of he lag late are respectively fixed 
in each district of Japsin. They are vulgar¬ 
ly called *The standard time Ui some 
district'^ Therefore almoat all the districta 
have their own standard times. 

The opening time of r weddlDgi a funer¬ 
al Or ft meeting is not punctual in accord¬ 
ance with the custom. The degrees of 
being late are settled according to the cus¬ 
tom which the attendants follow. The cord' 
mencementa of meet tugs are usually late by 
some stanflards among the local aocletiea, 
lAhour gtoupe or schools^ Among the Japa- 
nesct thcreforet even if one gets a date with 
the olher and is kept waiting half an hour 
nr an hoar^ it does not mean that the date 
win not succeed^ Being behind tbc time 
appointed is little with eonsiderutioji among 

them. Besides, when a late-^omer appears, 
he hardly makes an excuse for being Late; 
white the other who waits for him is not 
nervous about being kept waiting so long. 
In some districts a funera] or a wedding 
^ometimeii. begins half a day later. 

This bad habit arises from various causesp 
and so its overman improvement can not he 
immediately hoped for. But the Life Bet^ 
lerment Movement and the New Life 
Moveiutiiit have ever taken up this problem. 
Such untiring oiforts of the people are im¬ 
proving this habit day by day, 

National Time Day which was established 
in 1D20 has been very useful for making 
the Japanese pay more attention to time. 
The day fftila on June the 10th, It was 
kept as a metuorjal day because a clock ta 
waler'Clocks was used in Japan for the first 
time on the day. 

Methods (if Awiounceynent of Time 

SO years have only passed since docks 
began to come into wide use In Japan, 
There bad of course been clocks before 

then, hut in those daya the itfie of them 
had been confined to a certain circle of the 
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gentry. The common people used to guess 
time from the almospheric, astronomienU 
animal and botanical phenomena. Besides^ 
the announcetneBit of time of which they 
could avail themaelves was oidy the sounds 
of the temple bells or the caflUo druma 
mornings and even in In addition to 
chem^ the habitual practice of Temporary 
Hour aggravated their cureless idea of 
time. 

The use of docks began to spread in the 
latter half of the Bth centur>\ In Tokyo 
tt eigiial gun had been fired noon since 
1871, Among the Japanese aignR] was 
known by the familiar name of dost, which 
w'its the onomatopoeia of the sound of the 
gun. In course of time the noon guns were 
fired in other towns than Tokyo. This wits 
the good way of ajinountement of time to 
the people. But it had gradually been aho* 
lisbed since about 1320 because it cost much. 
And the siren has replaced the gum 

The wurelesR anaouncement of time haa 
been practised since 1911. The radJe has 
put QU the air the imnouncement of time for 
the convenience of people's living since the 
commeucement of broadcasting. This an¬ 
nouncement ia accurate enough for the 
general life. Atl thes^ aumouncementa of 
time are practised on the resptuisibility of 
Tokyo Astrotidiaieal Observatory^ 

Ways to Measure Tme 

It was AD 660 when for the first time 
the clock* strictly upcakingp the water dock 
stroke time in Japan, This clock was prod- 
uced by the incthod of Chiueae origin. In 
those days, they observed heavenly bodies 
accurdiug to a kind of a sideral calendar, 
called Chusd Calcndart made at intervals 
of eighty years, and fixed the standard time 
on the basis of the observe tionRl results, 
and knew' the cerrect time by the water-- 
clocks This water-clock was equipped !n 
the Imperial Court. The office which cared 
for the water dock and aimouncod time was 
established to Oupd RyOu In the Imperial 
Court they hnd to know the correct time to 
conduct the nlfnirs of state* so that the 
water clock was always carried with the 
Emperor when be xvent out of the Imperial 
Palace, The officials in charge of the water 
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clock beui the drum 12 timca and nuip the 
bell a hundred tinier a day to atinounce the 
correct time. 

A day divided Into OtJ or lUiJ e^ual 
And one of theta was called one i^kt. 
One ie 14 miautee 24 eeconde* In 
addition to this methods, there was practis¬ 
ed the way to divide a day into 12 equal 
parts* According? to this way* cme twelfth 
of a day whs called one and nil koktt 

were tiflnted with the aid of Twelve Shu 
^Veao-A-nfrH^ for instance* is from 12 to 2 
o'clock In the morcinfi^. 

These ways to announce and to laeafture 
time followed the Chinese systems, but the 
Equinoctial Hour which was akin to the 
modern sj^stcm hnd already adopted to 
them. Besides* the S 3 ratenis in that time can 
be said to be better than the modcra Equi¬ 
noctial Hour in that they accepted the deci¬ 
mal scale Instead of the sexagenary scale. 
These ways were* however- siynihcaJit ia 
the tmperlal Court in the capiui! city^ and 
had no connection with the common people. 

The people guessed time from the repeti¬ 
tion of momlnfr* noon and ni^ht* They 
found it was the early momin^r when they 
saw the aua rise^ and felt it wa.s a hooa 
from the broad daylight, and when the fttni 
set dotvn* they thought the ni^ht came. 

almost all the Japanese then followed 
the plow* It was uimeceissazy^ for them to 
know time more precisely* Because they 
had the Hplejiditl natural clock. By the 
ohseiwation of various phenotneim they 
knew the correct time* Tt may perhaps 
come frnm this habit that the Japanese 
language is very abundant In the lA'ordG 
which mean seasons and time by the ohser- 
vatiun of natural phenomena. 

When the mfluenee of the ImpcriaJ Court 
declined, time too became In conftiaion as 
the calendar did so. The scholars and the 
o^^iala who had cared for the water dock 
and announced time had gone somewhere* 
As the results* the divisions of lOG 
and of 12 toki according to the Equinoctial 
Hour had gradually simk into oblivion* 

And the Temporary Hour w^hich the 
farmera had adopted from old timea had 
come into general u^. According to this 
division day and night were renpectivnjy 


divided into 6 kokv on the basi^ of the 
division of dawn and evening. That 1.% the 
apace from dawn to evening was divided 
into G equal part^i* while the space from 
evening to dawn was also divided irtLo ^ 
equal parts. These parte were named with 
Twelve Sht The mid nigh tt for insuince, 
is named ac; the dawn is called n; the noon^ 
ifir?at and the eveziingi ton* 

In this CAse^ the dawn means about 40 
minutes before sunrise, and the evening' 
means about 40 minutes after sunsfcL The 
space from dawn to evening is the daytime* 
so that the daytime at this nccoiinl is always 
longer than that at the modern account by 
about an hour and 24 minutes. Even on the 
Vernal and Autummd Equitiox Days the 
spaces of day and night arc not of the 
same length, and the ratio of day to night 
is not 50 to 50, but 55 to 45, And on the 
summer solstice the ratio la 65 to while 
on the winter solstice 45 to 55. 

In this way the daytime Is divided into 
G equal partSn one of which is nimied one 
kiiku^ while the night la also divided into 
six eqaaj parts, one of which is also named 
one kokw. But one kctku In the daytime is 
not always of the same length as that at 
night 

As the lengths of day and night are 
altercdi the length of one k<iku also changes. 

About the winter Rolatice one Ao&ii in the 
daytime is an hour and 48 mlnutesp and one 
at night is 2 houra and 12 minutes. 
Abf^ut the summer solstice, on the coutwy, 
one kaku in the daytime Is 2 hours and 36 
minute^K and one kaku at night is an hour 
and 21 minutes. 

In the time of the Tokugawu Shogunate* 
this sy el leal was consolidate and the drums 
were beaten or the bells wei'e rung to an¬ 
nounce time to the people in the middle uf 
each These ways of unnounceineTit of 

time were practised In the daf»Srryo3* ca.^tles 
and in the large temples in varloua quarters, 
including the Edo Castle which was the 
Shogun's palace- 

Those methods to announce time have 
something that suggests the way of the 
bells nw practised in vessels. Iti this way 
the number of the aoumts of the bell telLa 
time. 
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yrniCt^koku & toimds of the bell* 

is S, and tormo^ktikn in T. In Much a 
Why the number of the sounds of the bell 
deere&Be^ m far 4 at mino-^kokUi But 
it re^aoaea ^ at wwraTio-^fofcu, and ^^mdadly 
Lessens ai^uln so far as 4^ 

b/tw>^kQku was also cjilled 9 ut night. 
Umano-A^oA'w at dawn was also called 6 at 
dawn; and in the evening, ^ 

in the evening. 6 at dawn and 6 in the 
evening ware the standard of the T^mpQthry 
Hour, so that the temple hells pealed these 
a times even In the remote and aednded 
places among the muuntajns. 

One kok^i was further divided into four 
parta^ but the common people had Uttle to 
do with it. The emnlJest time unit em¬ 
ployed by people in general was a quarter 
of a kokdt equivalent to 20^30 minutes. 

On the other hand, astronomers, unable 
to rely on the temporary hourt employed a 
constant time aj'stem in which a day was 
divided into one hundred toki, and were 
applying it to obaer^'ationa and eompiUtion 
of almanace. 

Around the Restoration of 1363, Japan 
contnct with ecuntries in Europe and 
America was growing frequenU and Japan 
entered into trade relations with them. 
Time-piece?: flowed irapidly Into this eouri' 
try. Consequently, there ntme opinions 
ivhich reconun ended adoption of a couaLant 
time aysteiu In place of the inconstant one. 
At government o^ces, the Europe-Amerlean 
eqninocitial hour was toeing put into prac¬ 
tice, though informally, and in order to 
avoid coufuHion with kokn or fnjfct hereto¬ 
fore in uaet they were calling one o'clock, 
for instance, as ichi m ji ithe hour band 
on the numeral of I} and two o^dock ft* no 
/I rtbe hour hand on the numeral of 11), 
which were then shortened to ichiji (nu¬ 
meral 1? and Hi/i (nuinerai 1I>. Because 
nameral and hour are homonyms in Japa- 
neae, these presenUy came to be called tcAi- 
Ji I the first hour I and niji ithe second 
hourV. 

With the proclamation of revisian of the 
calendar in 1372, the time system was 
altered to the eqqiuoctiol hour after the 
Euttipenn and American fashion. 


It IS remnnnti of the old method of in¬ 
dicating time by the 12 horary' signs that 
we now call ilhi. or before ^ the Hour 

of I the Horae, and p.tn. or after i^lhe 

Hour of K the Horae, 

Nowadays, the old temporary hour« the 
IDO-foitt division system and the indication 
of time by the number of tolla like “nine 
tqllJi'\ “eight toJls^^ and SO forth, or by the 
twdve horary signs aueb as nc fthe Mouse], 
ithe Ojf j and fom i the Tiger i have .ill 
fallen into disuse^ and instead, the Europe-^ 
American why of time measurement which 
divides a day Into 24 houn^ and repeats the 
twelve hours of the clock twice is in prac¬ 
tice. Thia Is in marked contrast to the 
fact that, insofar as the calendar la con- 
eemed, there still remain the use of the 
old calendar and superstitions in connexion 
with it. 

The 24 hours time system, according to- 
which p,m. begins at 13:00 hours and ends 
at 24:00 hours, was stTcrngly advocated by 
a certain group of astronomers. It was 
first applied to the qniuil atate-owned South 
Manchuria Railway for the sake of effieieney 
and internationalisation, and then came lo 
be widely used by the miJilaiy and other 
railwaya- During the war the twenty four 
hours time was obaerv'ed partially 

under compulsion In every oapeet of the 
people's life with a view to increasing elh- 
cienc^'p and at one time clocks and w^ntchc^ 
with 24 hours diala were on sale, but be¬ 
fore the efficacy of this time system could 
be rightly EfvalLi&tedp the wnr ended, and the 
twelve hours flystem was restored. At 
present the 34 hours tiipe eptem is utilized 
only by transportation concerns such os 
state railways, 

Sfandard Time 

What had been In use by way of a 
standard time from old In Japan w-aa true 
solar time. In the days when there were 
only palanquins and horses as mtana of 
conveyance, and express messejigera and 
FHsat-horaesi os that of comrouniCation, the 
inequality of time muttered little In the 
ordinary life. 

As telegraph wires and railways spread 
throughout the country, however* true aolai- 
tims which Ifi diverse In diJferent localities 
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wiui found to bo Inconvenient Japan's 
territory rimged west and eaet from the 
Ryukyu Inlands to the Kurlie Islands, m 
the necesait>' of establiahinj; a ataniiard 
time TA-afl keenly felt. Renee the adoption 
of mean solar time in 1^1% and the putting 
into prnclice of the standard time In 18SS. 
In aceordanco with expanaion of territory 
the west alandBrd time was established Id 
I tSOG, and furthermoren throe addttionid 
slancUird times were set up after the First 
World War^ inasmuch m the South Sea Is- 
londfl were placed under the mandatary rule 
<if Japan. The central standard time of 
Japan which is baaed on the tneridian at 
the 135th decree of east iongtitude is nine 
hours earlier than Greenwich Standard 
Time, 

In 1937^ the west standard time was 
abolished, and amee the Second World War^ 
only the central standard time is in prac¬ 
tice. 

Time 

One of the reforms nf all sorts carried 
out after the Second World War Is summer 
time, which was [naugurated in 1943. Ac¬ 
cording to this, clocks and watches are set 
one hour ahead of the central standard 
time during the period from the first Satur¬ 
day of May to the following day of the 
second Saturday of September every year, 
and it Is ID hours earlier than Greenwich 
S^tandard Time. 

Summer time was favourably commented 
upon In some quartersp but was unfavour¬ 
ably received by the greater part of people 
who tiike little thought of tinifc Moreover, 
the actual circumstances after the defeated 
war were such that even though daylight 
could thus be saved, there w-ere neither 
facilities to e:njoy leisure hours at nor 
money to spare for amusement for average 
Japanese peoplo. Summer time went out 
o-f use in 1952, and there is no prospect of 
resuming it for the time bolqg,. 

HiBlory of Horohgical Alachmes 

The most ancient form of clock on record 
that ever existed in Japan was, as mmtioned 
before, a water-ciock Introduced from China. 
This ifl a rotofcu or a clepsydra which 


nifies a device for measuring time by drip¬ 
ping of whaler. Roughly speaking, its 
mechanism la such that time is Indicated by 
proportions of the flow of water from the 
upper vessel to the lower one. Time^pleces 
of this kind are found in vrarious parts of 
the world, not to speak of Greece and Rome, 

Though not oa record, It is believed thst 
at one time, people in general were using 
sun-dLaK but they could not have boon 
made much ueu? of in Japan where the wea¬ 
ther is frequently changeable. More uni¬ 
versally used than the sun-dials were such 
flre-clocka as will be described below: 

A Joss Incense stick was utllii^ed as a 
sort of time indkator. An Incense-stick is 
erected and fire set to its top, and the 
degree of combustion indicates time. How¬ 
ever, as ever>* incenfle^tick varies in deu- 
sity and mixture of materials, it does not 
bum at the same rate. The rate of combus¬ 
tion Is further inHueuced by supply of air 
and humidity, 

A match-cord clock consists of a piece of 
cord with several knots. The cord ia lit 
cm one end of it and let to bum. The rate 
of its combustion is, much the same as In 
the c-a.se of the joss mcen.se stick, subject 
to ehonges^ NevertheJc&s, this match-cord 
dock was more bandy than the incense-stick 
clock because cordage was more easily 
obtainable. 

An ignited candle with degrees marked 
oil it was also used os a cluck. In common 
with the foregoing two;, candles do not burn 
at a coiiBtant velocity. 

Any of these clocks can not serve as a 
permanent clock. They only could measure 
a very limited length of time, and that in¬ 
accurately. Clocks of a permanent uature 
were first introduced into Japan with the 
influx of mechanical clocks from Europe, 

Spanish and Portugal miaalonarles who 
were actively engaging in mission work in 
various parts of Japan from the latter half 
of the IGth century to the middle part of 
the following century brought Into this 
countii^ the lateat scientific knowledge to¬ 
gether with the doctrines of CatholicisuL 
Reports of missionaries of the time Indicate 
that Japanese people were deeply interested 
in astronomy^ Though in the field of the 
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culiindart no direct ellect ’wiii? ever produced 
OH this count O'i clocks and &re'flrrai» were 
received, as they werOj LdIo Japan. Owing 
to the exclusion of foreignora from the cotm- 
tov the domestic manafacturc of Ihew two 
kinds of articleii advanced in a peculiar man¬ 
ner; the technical side of it cased ita prf>- 
gress^ whereas proficiency wsa attained in 
art technology. 

What those missionariiM^ brought over 
here across the sea were small lautera 
clocka, of which they made prosenta to dai- 
myo. They must have been a novelty to 
the feudal lords, bnt are seemed to have 
been of not much practicality. lIMien some¬ 
thing went wrong with the clocka^ it lay 
exclusively with the misaioTiaries to per* 
form the repair work. The first clock of 
Jupiin-fnake waa manufactured with certain 
miseioiinries rendering guidance to Japa¬ 
nese workmen, Preaentlyp Japanese develop^ 
ed their skill enough to manufacture docks 
ail by themselves. At the latest, flome clocks 
had been construe led by Japanese workinen 
prior to l&OS. 

In thocBe daysp clocks could not be ob¬ 
tained so easily and were no expensive that 
the privale ownership was con fined to doi- 
niyo with the exception of a few^, very 
wealthy men. Most dmmyo retained horo^ 
logical engineers in their employ. These 
engineers received fleves and protection in 
the capacity of voasalSf and engaged In the 
artistical manufacture and repair of clocks 
using simple look. 

What Japanese watch-makers did first of 
all wax to reproduce imitations of Euro* 
pean-made clocks. But In due course of 
time they were entering upfui a syatemati- 
ca! production of Japanese clocks conform¬ 
able to specific cireumataiices in Japon. 
There are four t^'pea of Japanese eli>cka: 
so-called tower clocks, rule clocks, piUow 
docks and others. 

The tower clock is a sort of n reformed 
iantem clock with its pendulum encased in 
a pyramidal stand. It La ahaped just like 
a Japanese fire-lower, hence its appehaticn, 
It is the oldest of all types of Japmnejie 
clocks^ and its meehnnism Is, In most lust- 
aocca, rather aimple. 
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At fir^t the Bomun figure.^ <1. II. Ill 

.XU) were used after the European 

fashion for the nameriils to be markod on 
the dial, hut they were replaced later cm by 
the Japanese IS horary signs or numerals 
complying with the way of counting tolls 
in which the order of numerals is reversed, 
beginning with 9 and ending with 4. How¬ 
ever, in Japan where the teni|3orar>' hour 
was in practice^ docks imtHufactured on the 
basis of the equlaoctlal hour had little util¬ 
ity value. Efforts were, Iherefare, direeted 
tci the designing of docks in conformity 
with the temporary hour* 

Whereas the lantern dock heretofore in 
use was equipped with a single foliot bai- 
aoco, a reiHodeiled clock has two fdiot 
balanceii for day and nighltinie use, and on 
the ends of them aro attached weights ko 
as to adjust them at every change of 
season. 

The dial of the clock is divided Into 12 
eiquat parts, and it mnkes only one rotation 
per day. The numerals on the dial are ar¬ 
ranged either clockwise or antin^lockwise^ 
and some docks rotate Ihe dials, while 
others the hands. 

Afterwards the clock developed mto a 
device whereby It was workahle by a spring. 
The double follot balances were then m 
longer used^ and Instead^ the intervals be- 
tw'cen the nmncrals on Ihe dial were ex¬ 
panded or cent me ted so as to accommodate 
the clcick to the Inconstant time system. 

For instance, around the summer solstice^ 
of the dial was apportioned to fi koku 
ill the dajiaime from the Hour of the Hare 
to that of the Cock, and the remaining 35% 
to the noctuma] 6 koku, Adjustaient of 
the Intervals between the nnruerals on the 
dial 24 times a year enabled the dock to 
indicate time always following the tempo¬ 
rary hour. For this purpose the dial waj 
devised so that the numerals thereon cOLifd 
be easily moved by meana of pliers. 

But this method pece^aiuited calcuhttlon 
and measurement of the intervals whenever 
moving the numcTals^ and in order to cope 
with this incofivenience and the iitaccanicy 
which were brought about occaaionalJy* a 
simpler and more exact method was con¬ 
ceived. Dials adapted to the respective sea- 
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sons of the year were created^ and at every 
change of seaaop, the dial on the elodc was 
replaced by another one for that particular 
time of the year, 

Rule Clock 

The mechanlBin of this clock much 
simpler than that of the lantern cluck. By 
readinif the de^ee to which the poke once 
rolled up has lowered through its gradual 
loosening, time is known. Because the 
graduated measurameat on the clock looks 
like a foot-riaJe* the clock is thus named^ 
The poise lowers at the constant rate, so 
the respective spaces between the degrees on 
the measuremejit are properly determined 
so that the clock can inform hours in accord^ 
Alice with the lempoiar^^ hour, fn this ca^ 
also, the required number of differently 
graduated plates were prepared for replace* 
ment at every change of season. An im- 
provement made afterwards on this clock 
vras to indicate the graduation for each sea¬ 
son of the year on one and the same 
measuremenL 

PiUow Clock 

Thii^ is what we call a table-clock. Msnu* 
facture of this kind of clocks commenced 
far behind the toiver clock and the rule 
clock. The pillow clocks worked by a spr¬ 
ing, is of smaller sise than the tower clock. 
Usually the clock in richly omamented, so 
it is ai^o known as "Daimyo^!! Ctock'^ 

Similar to the tower clock In Its later 
stage, the figures on the dial of this tyj^e 
of clocks are movable, and the re are some 
docks that have bells or music boxesn In 
generaU clocks of this kind are attached 
with various, preclEe devices. 

A dock cnnstrncted by Tanaka Hisofihi- 
ge ^799-1881)* which Is named AfanwcA 
Dokri or "Perpetual CJock”^ will keep going 
for ^99 days with one time of winding, and 
can fiimultaneously Indicate with ueeurncj' 
the EiUropean equinoctial hour, the Japa¬ 
nese temporary" hour, days of the week, 24 
changes of season, phases of the moon, the 
sexagenary cycle and the revolution of the 
sun and the moon. 

As another kind of time-picccs, watches 
were used habitually. Some of them wore 


of Japan-makOi while others the maeblnoa 
of which Were mnde in Kurope were dec rat¬ 
ed in Japan. There were the other ones of 
SDoalkr sizes which were set in swords and 
rings. 

Theve Japanese docks and watches wrere 
being mfmufactured for a period of 2 cen¬ 
turies and eeveral decades* but the technical 
side of horologe manufacture w^as improv* 
Ing little^ even though considerAblo advance¬ 
ment was made In at technology. Further- 
Tnorct It was Impossible to produce them on 
a large scale. Therefore^ at the end of the 
19th century when Japan entered on com¬ 
merce with Europe and America. Auierican- 
made watl-clocks which were inexpensive 
and kept good tinic dowed into this country 
like a tidc^ 

With the putting Into practice of the new 
equinoctial hour in most Japanese 

docks and watches became unserviceable:. 

The old-fashioned and expensive Japa¬ 
nese time^pieces were no match for modem. 
Inexpensive, foreigri docks and watches 
that were being imported. On the other 
hand, oil d<imyo8 were deprived of their 
dominions due to u new national policy, and 
the horologicaJ engineers who had been re- 
Uined in their service lost their jobs. 

Most Japanese clocks and wstches were^ 
put away in dosets and storeroomti, and 
then Ifowed out abroad as mechanical art 
works. 

Clock and Watch Industry inJapan^ 

Owing to importation of modernte^pri- 
ced accurate tlme-pieces from Europe and. 
America, docks and watches came to be 
more universally used. Paj^ment for the 
imported docks and w'Htches amounted to a 
colossal sum. 

In 1876, sn attempt was made by a cer¬ 
tain person to set about this new iuduslry, 
but it ended In a failure, la 1886, the- 
undertaking of horologe mnnufocture made 
its d^hut in -Kagrtya. By 1892, there were 
already several makers In this line, and the 
iodustiy was making development with Na¬ 
goya, Tokyo and Osaka ob its leading manu¬ 
facturing districts. 

The characteristic of docks and watches 
produced In Japan consisted in their low- 
ijose itt price dependent upon low wages.. 
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When wallHslocka imported from the United 
States cost 15 f/m per each, the unit price 
of Japanese-made ones was 4-S ®^d a 

certain manufacturer went ao far m to sell 
clocks at the price of 24“E5 per dozen. 

Dtirincr the second decade of this century, 
the output of the Japaneae horo!o|ficaL in* 
dustry was increaiilnj^ to the extent that the 
greater part of the demand of the nation 
could be supplied with domestic products. 
Technics were also advancing. In 1924, 
there came into being a {urge, modern fac¬ 
tory with the W'orking force of 500, Japan, 
once an importer of clocks and watches, was 


taming into a great exporting country. The 
annual output reached the amount of one 
million pieces In t9Sfi+ aud^ In the succeed- 
ing year, jumped up to four minion 290 and 
70,000, eacciusjve of electric clocks. 

The horologicni Industry of Japan dedin* 
ed during the Second World TVar# doe to 
the shortage of materials, its ahlftlng to 
munitional industries and war disaaters, but 
its poat-war reconstruction is remarkable* 

There are at present about 79 horologe 
manufacturing companies in this eouiiti^, 
and the total number of employees is ap- 
proKiTcately 13,099. 


Annual Events 


Histoi7 

Life in Japan tn spiced wdth a big variety 
of annual events. Some are striotly loe&l^ 
others are observed throughout the country. 
Eut even the nationwide ones are observed 
in many dllTereuI; ways and on different 
scales in different parts of the country- 
These arniuoi events can be roughly divid¬ 
ed into 6 groups: 

1. Events that originated in court and ari¬ 
stocratic floclety. 

2. Events that were started by the war¬ 
riors, 

3x Events that were developed by the pea¬ 
sants and merohanta. 

4. Events with a religious signlfftancep 

5, Events that were imported from the 
West 

The religious events themselvea can be 
divided into Buddhist. Shintb* Confiician 
and Christian affairs. Christmas celebra¬ 
tions are now obserbed on a wide scale but 
without the religious signidcance it la usu* 
ally associated with in Western countries. 

Traditional events observed at court, es¬ 
pecially those based on the Shinto creed of 
ancestor worahipi form the nucleus of Japa** 
ncse ev'ents. 

In old Japan, the basic principle of admin¬ 
istration was to listen to the voice of god 
and to T^pect and carn^ out hia vrilJ. 


Shinto rites therefore formed an important 
part of life at the court of the Emperor, who 
was aiso the administmtive ruler of the 
country. The msny Shinto rites observed 
at court today started In ancient times and 
have survived through the ages with the 
Imperial Family, 

In the 6th century. Buddhism spread far 
and wide in Japan and picked up devout 
converta in the Court and among the ruling 
aristocracy and eventually among the com¬ 
mon people. It remaitiod virtually the na¬ 
tional religion of Japan until the e^tablish- 
ment of modem feudsjistic society in the 
X6th century. 

During this period, Buddhism played an 
inereaslngly big part in life at Court and 
Buddhist events, like the birthday of Bud¬ 
dha, come to be observed on a wide scale. 
These Buddhist events were held in between 
Shinto events. 

Chinese cuUnre, which exerted an over- 
w'helming influence on Old Japan, naturally 
affected its rites and festivalsn The Coui^ 
and nobles, who formed the center of Japa¬ 
nese culture until modem times, adopted 
many Chinese celebratjons and events. 
Among those that still survive are New 
Year's A tm m re, Tanui>-n^ek}m 

of May 5* the Star Feativtd of July 7, and 
the or Chrysanthemum 

Festival of Sept. 9 by the old calendar. 

In Japan, the lunar calender formed the 
basis of determining the tifning and date of 
the festlvajji and regulated the lives of the 
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people before the Meiji Refftora- 
tiop^ llSGS^ Like the concept of the 12 
horarj' the UinarcalPLOdar system v.-^ 

Imported from CMna. 

The farmeni for their part have conceived 
and observed riteii and festivals of their own 
since imcicnt times. These eveats are held 
alonfside and ivanwaTweJini, the 

^lapanese version of Thanksgiving, which 
are stiH obfler^'ed at Court and i-vere set 
aside as nationaJ holidays before the end of 
World War iL 

The rise of the merebanU in the moderp 
era sparked the birth of many folksy events. 
Festivals and rites that were formerly ob¬ 
served exeluBively by the Court, aristocracy 
or warriors were alao"*democratiied*‘ to suit 
the mcazia and tastes of the townsineii. 

The yeihuin, the holiday for apprentices 
every Jan. 15; tho or exchange of 

gifts in mid-summer; the or exchange 
of year-epd gifts; the summer fireworks, 
and Hrehy catching were aU customs started 
by the tawmmen. 

The Dolls Festival of March S and the 
Tnnffo-nih^vkkit of May 5 were both origi¬ 
nated by the nobiJj^ but it was the towns¬ 
men who firmly cstabliBhed them aa national 
festivals. It was also the townsmen who 
developed the beautiful decorations aa they 
are ohser^^ed totiay* 

Flower-viewing—dining and wining par¬ 
ties held under the blossoming cherry treesp 
—IS another event that started at Court and 
spread among the cominDii people. It io 
still an important Court event, and the Em¬ 
peror holds cherry viewing parties bi spring 
and chrysanthemuiTi viewing parties in au- 
t iimii for the members of the diplninatjc 
corps and gavemment and rivlc leaders. 

Every region has its own historic shrine 
w^here famous festivals are held in spring 
and autumn. These festivnia have Eost 
much of their religious significance, and 
crowds flock to the Khrine precincts to take 
In the spectacular shows and to revel in 
holiday spirit. 

The festivals at Nara^s Kusuga Shrine* 
Kyoto's Kamo Shrine* Osaka's Temmangfi 
Shrine:, -und the Saasha Sal of Asakusai 
Tokyo^ are atnong the most famous. 


In addtion, the countless^ nameless local 
ahrineji usually huld feailvals in spring and 
atitbimn and sometimes in summer. 

The Buddhist temples hold rites and spe¬ 
cial obsei^-ancea on Buddba'a birthday on 
April S* the Bon or Lantern Festival on 
July 15, and alao hold periodic gatherings 
to spread the teachings of Buddha. These 
events have come to play an important part 
in the lives of the common people. 

The pilgrimage to the S$ sacred places of 
Shikoku is an ancient practice mnong the 
towiLsmen that is just as widely followed by 
Buddhist converts today. 

The lac Shriocp the main sanctuary of 
the Shinto religion, holds many festivals in 
spring and autumn. The Emperor and 
ranking o^ials and the comioon people 
pray to the Tse Shrine on Keiv Year, and 
some devout men and women make personal 
pilgrimages to Itae on Kew Year^ Before 
the end of World War 11. Cabinet Min- 
istera and high ranking officials and gene¬ 
rals made It a practice to “report"" to the 
lae Shrine on a-ssumption of olfice. 

Since the Mei]l Era, the tendency has been 
for some of the traditionally Japanese 
events to fade away into obscurity. Into 
their place came the maimers and ciiatoma 
of western cauntrles in the wake of the 
mtroduciibn of Chriiiitiaujty. 

Christines and birthday cclebrationa are 
two western events that were most widely 
adopted in Japan. Birthdays are now 
lug observed not only In private home^s but 
aleo in schoola and organisations^ 

CalendiLr of Events 

January. New Year—New Year is cel*- 
hrated in the first pEirl of January, 

On Jim. Ip the Emperor observes the 
an ancient rile in which be prayj^ 
for bountiful crops and the prosperity at 
Ihe nation to Ehe gods in four directions. 
Similar rites are held at many of the 
shrines 

The people put up many decorations in 
the last days of December to welcome the 
god of the New Ye,Tr* In some diatricta, 
offerings are placed on shelves. 

On New Year's Day, everyone makes it a 
practice to rise early andp if p4^>i.ib1e, see 
the sunrise. 
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Toao, a aweet^ed ssate, and mochi, or rice 
cakeSn ara nerved at breafctflst for the first 
3 days of Janaar>' aa a meana of praying for 
longevity and health. Men and women in 
formal clothes make courtesy calls on 
fricnda juid relatives. Greeting carda nre 
exchanged mih acquaintimces too difttant to 
visit These cards often bear the pictnrofl 
of horse, rabbitp birdp monkeyp or whatever 
the New Year happens to be according to 
the zodiacal calendar. 

On Jan. 2p the year's fir^t load of fish* 
meat and grocery reaches the market 
Trucks bearing these Jfn^jnwi are decorated 
with beautiful banners. 

This is alao the day for AnAicoiae or first 
calligraphy practice of the year. Men, wc^ 
men and children write poems and proverbs 
with new brnabes by way of praying that 
they will acquire beautiful penmanship. 

or the year's first dream 
dreamed on the night of Jan. 2, ia believed 
to indicate the individual's luek througboiit 
the year. Many pecjple place pictares of 
treasure ships beneath their pillows in hopes 
their dream would he an auspicious nne. 

The first 3 days of the New Year are 
national holidays and everyone goes to town 
in their beat finery or invitea friends over 
for games of card and refreshments. Kite¬ 
flying and battledore and shuttlecocks are 
favorite New Years games with the chU- 
dram 

Jan. 4 ia the 

or the first day of work for gnvemnient and 
public offices. In many of the farming and 
fishing villages, the aittifofoM/iirtO does pot 
come until Jam 11. 

Jau. fi is the dez&mashik^, or day when 
the fire brigade goes back into fommtion 
lifter the holiday celebration. The acroba¬ 
tic performances atop ladders and demon- 
Htratious staged by Tokyo’s firemen at the 
Palace plaza is a ddigbt to behold. Cos* 
tumes of fircTnon of the Middle Ages are 
worn for the occasion. 

The ka4f>nf{ii6ti, or pine tree decorations 
gracing the entrance of each household, is 
removed on the night of Jan. 14. The 2 
weeki while the kadortfatBii is decorated is 
called ftraiBunt^^ddf or inside the pine. The 


recent tendency in Tokyo is to remove the 
trees on Jam T. 

Jan. 7 is ako the day for eating nano- 
or gruel cooked with seven varie¬ 
ties of herbs. 

On Jan. 11* the kagajni-moehi or two 
tiered rice cakes that were placed on the al¬ 
cove of the living room and kitchen are cut 
up and eaten. Thk custom^ called knifami- 
birakh was originated by the samurai clasa. 

On this day* New Year is celebrated again 
on a miniature acaic in the farming village^. 
It akn marks the flriaE day of work for the 
farmers. 

Apprentices and employees in downtown 
distrieta are given one day off between Jan, 
13 and 16. This is called jfo^mrL In the 
olden da 3 ra* contracts for maids and ap- 
prenticeg covered the one -year period from 
Jan. 13, and It was deemed appropriate to 
give them time off to visit their folks back 
home before sturting work under a new con¬ 
tract. 

Dondo\^€d(i or f^mbri/aki an ancient Chi¬ 
nese custom which takes place on the night 
of Jan. i4, is an occasion for much merry¬ 
making, especially for the childrem On 
this night» ^Tdrifonnif^ti, jAfme&'iizUTi and 
other New Year decoratiorm are gathered 
from the hooseholdls and burned In a huge 
bonfire. The parHcipants sing songs, roast 
rice cakes and Indulge in fortune telling. 

On Jan. IS, or Small New^ Year. 

(gruel cooked with red beans I is eaten 
to drive away evil spirits and illness for the 
coming year. 

This day is also n national holiday called 
Sriiifi no Hi nr Adults Day and dedicated 
to yoEuig men and women who reached the 
age of 20. This m a postwar holiday^ hut 
the practice of marking the adulthood of 
young men—known as the i/rwrpMtii—oii 
this day is an old one. 

On Jan. 18, the annual or 

poetr>' party is held at Court. Poems on a 
given theme selected from entries aubmitted 
by tho public are rend aloud on this oeca- 
Bion. 

Kew gear cfepotations: The fcodoiwatsu, 
pUc^ ftt the entrance of each household and 
buildipgp is made of piue and bamboo 
These 2 trees were chosen partly beoauae 
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they are e^^er^eciis and partly because of 
their longevity. legend has it that 

the pine trees live for 1,000 years and the 
bambooa for tens of thousanda of years^ 

The wakazari and s^itViiPfiaw;<s are made 
from the stems of rice plants and oitroEis 
and placed on the doorway* alcove, altar 
and in the IdtcbeiL 

The kitifamimGchij or tcuad rice c^est 
come LD 2 or 3 tiers and sizes and are placed 
m alcoves and kitchens in square, un painted 
wooden contalnerii. They arc decorated 
with tangles, citrus fruit and leavei and 
sometimes dried shrimp. 

The tangles and citrus fruit signify dura¬ 
bility^ and the shrimp fligniOeE longevity, 

3loc/ii or rice cakes are eaten on New 
Year and other felicitous occaaioti through¬ 
out the countty* 

Their shape and the way they are cooked 
differ hotvever, according to each locality^ 

February. JSfrtirubuji^—comes 
around on Feb. Sp the day before the RiM~ 
or the opening day of spring by the 
Japanese calendar, 

S^t^ubun Is known mainly by the maTJte- 
ntakt or bean*throwuug ceremony that takes 
place at homes* shrines and temples after 
dork. 

k OBJ Led beans are placed in is^quarop wood^ 
eu eontainers for measuring rice and thrown 
at the doorways and the rooma, hy tneu and 
children who shout '‘'Away w'itb the devlL 
WelqoTOe, good llickr' 

In private homes, the father or children 
scatter the l^eans. At the icmples and 
shrines, the task goes to edebmtod persons 
bom on whatever zodiacal year it l^ppens 
to be. For ifi.stance, if the particular year 
happeas to be the year of the rabbit, then 
men born on the year of the rabbit 3 or 4 
or o cycles before are given the job- It is 
considered a big honor to bo made a (esAf- 
ofokop or bean throwing man, and formal 
Japanese kimona are uau sully worn for the 
occasion. 

In Japan* there is a belief b yakudo$ki^ 
or unlucky year^ W'hen misfortuiiea arc sup¬ 
posed to happen to individuals by worklnga 
of the cosEuic forceSp For men* the yiiku- 
doMhi U 25 and 42 years old and for women^ 
id and 33 years old 


Superetition has it that you caji get rid 
of tffd^vdashfn bad luck If you eat os many 
be&ns as your age on SefsH&Hii. Febp S— 
liarikuy^, or memorial services for sewing 
needles, is an old custoio observed hy girls 
but it is f&Bt disappearing. On ttds day^ 
women take a bre^ from sewing, gather 
up needles broken during the fiast year^ and 
offer them to the altar or comfort them by 
plunging them into soft bean curds^ Hatsu- 
uma ‘—Kefers to the first day of the horse bi 
February a$ indicated by the zodiaeal calen¬ 
dar. 

Big festivals are hdd on this day at the 
Inarl Shrines throughout the countTy dedi¬ 
cated to the god of the ccopa, This parti¬ 
cular day WAS chosen for the occasion be¬ 
cause the chief Tnari Shrine In Fuahiml, 
Ryoto. was completed on Feb. % 1371. which 
happened to be the year's first day of the 
hor&e. 

Huge bamicrs bearing the name of the 
Inari deity in big letters are planted around 
the big red archways to the abrmes, and 
drums are beaten in turns hy the dock of 
worshipper and apectators. In the olden 
days, |:^reiits used to send children to cal¬ 
ligraphy lessons on this day. 

March, In the olden dsysT sorcerers 
were summoned to drive away evil on the 
first day ot serpent in March- The evils 
were transferred to paper dolls by the sor¬ 
cerers and floated down the river. 

Later, the doUs were made of mud and 
materials other than paper and placed on 
Shelves instead of floating them down the 
rivers. Wine and sweets were ala© offered 
to the dolls. 

Later, the Afna dolls which existed since 
ancient times become the prescribed dolls 
for this rite. 

In the Tokugawa Era^ the Hina matsuri, 
or Dolls Festival, was deslgtinted as one ©f 
the fiv4^ fe,sttvaSs of Japan* and March 3 of 
each year was aet aside for the festival. 

Id those daya^ the ht'nii; mafaiiri was nut 
merely a festival for girlai but a national 
festival when all the feudal lords were sup- 
poBed to pay homage to the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunatc. 
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The liecoratiojis m they 

known todny were d^fveloiiied in the Edo Eta- 
Before th«t time, there waj no aet pattern 
for the dolls and their way of arrangement 
and the clotliea of the dolls were patterned 
after that of the eourt nobles. 

Since the Edo Era. the kina dolla Avere 
Tcmnrkflbly developed, imd there appeared 
many fnmoua doll makers. Fine workman- 
ship also went into the Bmall, Lacquered 
chest of drew era and other little parapher- 
ncUa that went with the Hina dDUs+ Even¬ 
tually, the hina dotts came to be regarded 
with such importance that many girls in¬ 
cluded niie eet in their Irouflaoau. 

The kina doll set consists of the 2 dolU 
representing the Emperor and Empreas; 
the three ladiea-in-waiting; the Left end 
Right Ministers; the & muskana; the laugh¬ 
ing man, the w^eeping man and the angrj" 
men^ a set of miniatare furniture; and a 
cherry tree and a mandarin tree. 

Lozenge rice cakes in red, green and 
white, cobred popped rice cakes^ and sweet 
white suite ore o^ered to the dolls on hina- 
v^atmri. 

The Dolls Festival ia sometiincs referred 
to as the Peach Festival because peach bios* 
aoms are used as decorations for the day. 

i/ipoii—The kigdit enmes twice a year 
and corresponds to week of tbe spring and 
autumn equinoxes. On the middle day of 
the Aipaft, the Japanese Visit their family 
graves and distribute rice cakes and aiuhi, 
the Japanese coLuiterpart of sandwiches, to 
their frienda and neighbors. 

The hi^an observance comes from a Bud- 
dhlot belief that w^hen the night and day are 
equally divided, Buddha appears on earth 
for a week tn save stray souk and lead them 
to Nirvana* 

AprIL Filial day of school. April is 
the begintiing of the academic year in 
Japan, and an cccaaion for cooking 
or rice cooked with red beazia, and celebrat¬ 
ing for families whose Utile girls nnd boys 
enter school for the first time. Relatives 
and family friends give presents to the 
brand new first graders. 

Kg m but^uc (Bu^sho-kai > — B u ddbis ta 

celebrate this festival on April S to mark 
the birthday of Buddha, The statue of 


Buddha k placed in a small temple espe¬ 
cially built for the occasion and decorated 
with dowers. Hydrangeft tea k then poured 
over the temple. In #ome regiona, the be- 
decked temple k drawn through the streets 
by a horse or an ox- 

Rnchif^hachiya iSBlh Night) This night 
corresponds to the S^tb night after Ri^hun, 
ot the beginning of spring- This k the 
time when tea leaves are picked and the 
lartnera guard against damages from frost 

May. rafipa-34o-5fik^w, or Boi^a Festival 
Thlft was one of the 5 big festivals estab- 
Ikhed in the Tokugawa Ere. Before it was 
held on tbe first day of the horse in May, 
but since the Tokugawa Era. it baa been 
observed on May d. The feudal lorda were 
required to pay homage to the Shognn on 
this day. 

The Tanffo-no-S^kku was celebrated as 
far back oa the Nare Period, but it is not 
clear when the practice was Imported into 
Japan and whether or not It had been 
Combined with some old festival that idrea- 
dy existed m Japan. 

On thk day, the Japan^e take Iria-silent- 
ed baths, sip iris wine, and stick iris leaves 
on the roof. The irk, cotieidered a miracle 
flow^er that driven away evil qpirita and bad 
luck, was first associated with the ra»go- 
noS^kku In the Nara Period when oMdaLs 
wore wigs made of irb leaves to celebrate 
the day. The custom of sticking irla leaver 
on the roof was originated In the Heian Era 
and is still observed in seme diatricta today* 

Huge red and block carps made of paper 
and aoitietimea cloth are fiown on poles on 
this day because carpus ivere CDUHidercd to 
symbolize manliaess. In 40ttic familiesni 
smaller carps are decorated indoors. 

As in the ease of Dolls Festival, dcjlls of 
warriors imd toy armors are decorated on 
tiered stands covered with green felt doth. 
The special ddicacias of this day are cftiiiui- 
itip or rice dumplings wrappetl in bamboo 
leaves, and ka^hiica^mochL Japanese cakes 
wrapped in mk leaves. 

Legend has it that Mny 5 was chosen aa 
the day for making and entlng chinmki be* 
cause that waa the day when a Chinese 
youth named Chfi-yiian plunged into a river 
and hie neighbors threw^ rice in bamboo 
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tubes into the river to con^iole hi? soul* An¬ 
other veraioT^ hm it that KuUugen's sifter 
made e^ttnaJtt and o^ereil it to bis aouL 
Juno. S^fTihai, or beginning of the raiiis^ 
i^eason. The iSSth day from or 

the first day of spring In called Ny^bai. 
This is the time for farmera to crop barley 
and plant rice. 

K^imbimki —Jun^ 1 ia the day when the 
^yu or aweetfish fishing season begins. This 
is called kawnblraM or opening of the river* 
Fireivorks are shot along the banka of the 
rivm around this time to celebrate Jkorrs- 
bimkin The most famous kswahiraki fire- 
u*orks nt Ryugoku, Tokyop are now held in 
July. 

July* Tanubata or the Star FestIvaK 
This festival is dedicated to the heavenly 
stars Altai r and Vega who are suppo.sed to 
meet once * jmr on this day on the Mttky 
Way- Tt is an old Chinese festival that 
was observed as far hock aa the Tang Era 
and came to Japan in the Nnra Period. 

The name Tamb<iia was picked for the 
festival after a Japanese gcMlde^ who was 
verj- clever at weaving just like Vega, 

Since ancient timeSp the Emperor and his 
family placed ofTerings to the 2 star^ in 
their garden and made poem* on Tanahata. 
The ccnr.man people also started observing 
in the Togugawa Era^ and e^i^entu- 
ally. It became a custom to hang strips of 
colored paper on bamboo bronchos and fioat 
them down the rivers on this day. Egg- 
plantSp cucumbers and other vegetables of 
the season are also offered to the stars. 

It is believed that if you write poems or 
proverbs on the strips of paper, you wiH 
nci^LElre gocKl penmanship. And if you of¬ 
fer threads of Heven colors on this day^ 
you are aupposefi to become a good wieaver 
and a goofl seamstress. 

or Lantern Festival. This Buddhist 
version of All Souls" Day in held on the 
week of July 15, The custom of worship¬ 
ping ancestors on this day was started In 
tile reign of Emperor Suiko (B92-fi4A> by 
priest Nichiren who held Buddhist memori'- 
al services on July !5 to atone for the aina 
of hla mother. Many rit^ and events nro 
aaaoemted with Bf?n. While the^e difTor 
according to each ItJcsJity, the most univer¬ 


sally obseri^ed practices are: July 13—Oil 
this nighty a small fire is built before the 
entrance of homes to welcome back departed 
aoula, July 14p 15—The family Buddhist 
altars are decorated with flowersi fruit, 
vegetable and dumplings, and prieati ate 
invited to read sutrns and conduct memori¬ 
al services for the dead members of the 
family. VisJta are also made to the family 
gravea on either of these days. July 16 
—Fires are built again at the entrances of 
homes to send off the dead spirits back to 
Nh-vana. 

At homes dose to a river* the bon of- 
fering5< are placed in a candle^lit straw boat 
imd fioated down the river. I^terp real 
paper lanterns were fiaated down the rivera 
and on the lakes, and today lantern float¬ 
ing has become a widespread summer event 

The Bon-ichf or kana-ichi is a fair held 
just before Bmi and fexitan^ docorationa 
and afferings for the Boh festival. 

The Bow-odori or community dance is 
held before and after Bon. Many colored 
paper lanterns are hung for the occasion. 
Phonographs and drums beaten by the 
town and village youths provide the ac¬ 
companiment. 

Cbitffiu Presents —Chvgcti jji a Chinese 
word. In China, Jan, IS wels called Jog^n, 
July I6p ChitgeHt and Chit. 15 iCapen* 

Gruel cooked w^ith red beasis were eaten 
on J6gm by way of chasing away illness* 
and this practice is atill wddely followed m 
Japan. 

Chflffen and Gegen were sort of ancestor 
worship daySj and the revelers made merry 
throughout the night. 

On the Japanese individuals ami 

campon ies send gifts to their bosses, reJa- 
tjves, friends and elienta to whom they owe 
debts of patronage and guidance. 

The Gctfrn is not observed in Japan. 

As en Jan, 16^ the apprentices and serv^ 
ants are given a day off iYabuiri} on Bon. 

The Court, temples, shrme and private 
homes usually air their beloogingB around 
this time. 

September. and Nihyaku^ 

hats if ka, the 2l0th and 220th du>^ after 
Risi^kiini or the start of spring, are duy^ 
when typhoons are said to strike Japam 
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Tf the rice plants survive theae 2 days, they 
are said to bear ahundaut crupa* 

ChQyo ao Sekku, or ChTTsanthemum Fes¬ 
tival comea on Sept- 9. This waa an im¬ 
portant festival in the Edo Era and a day 
when the feudal lords were expected to call 
on the SAdfun- The Emperor used to hold 
banquets on this day, but this festival ia 
practicnUy forffotten by the general poWic 
today, 

Tmkimi or Moon viewing—The Japanese 
flit around offermj?:? of liquorp pampas grass 
dumplingSp and potatoes on the verondas 
and wait for the full moon to rise in mid 
or late September* The full niDon of this 
month is eonaidered to be the most beauti¬ 
ful of the year. 

ifipcin—The autumn /fipan is observed 
on the of the autumn equinox in the 
same way as the spring /ji^rdji- 

Ocleber. T^tikimi or Moon Viewing— 
Moon riowing parties are held this month 
on the lath night: The full rnoon of this 
month is railed kuri kchestnut 

bright moon) or (red bean 

bright moon) beeituse chestnuts and red 
beans are offered to the moon this month. 

September's full moon is called tmo met* 
(potato bright moon } because 
potatoes are offered. 

Xannamcsaii the Harvest Festivsl on Oct 
17 was a natlnnal holiday l>efore the end 
of World War 11+ but today Jt is observed 
only at Court end the Ise Shrine, New* 
crcpa of the year nre offered to the Imperial 
Palace sanctuary and Ise Shrine on this day* 

November* Tori*juj-tchi. This is a fair 
held at shrines on the day of the bird in 
November. Bamboo rakes and masks are 
sold at the stalls lining up the approachos 
to the ehrine. 

MerchimtB pay homage to the shrine 
an this day and buy the toy rakes in the 
belief they will rake in money for them. 

The Tori-uo-irftt Is held 2 or 3 times 
depending on the number of days of the 
bird in November of a given year* 

Sklchi&omn, or Festival of Seven, Five 
and Three comes on Nov. 16. Girls aged 3 
and 7 and boys aged 6 are dressed up mid 
taken to shrines this day in hopefl they wLU 
grow* Up into healthy and good cltiss^mfi. 


The custom t^tnrted in Court in the Meian 
Ern. 

ryecemher. Siu^irhiirai or Boot sweeping. 
Since olden days* big house eleauing has 
been carried out on Dec- 13 which is sup- 
pof^ed to be a lucky day for sweeping avvay 
Boot and dust. Wom out or floor 

milts, and painer sliding door^ are renewed 
around this time also. 

As the years’ end approacheSp fair? are 
held to Item? for Newr Year celebration. 
In ibe oountiyside each family starts pound¬ 
ing rice cakes. 

In some diatricta, soft, newly pound rice 
cakes are tied to willow branches and of¬ 
fered to the gods. These are called iPiOi?hr- 
bono ot rice cake flowere. 

Aa in the case of rAtigcn, presents colled: 
are token to acquaintancee and clients 
by way of thanking them for the patronage 
during the year. 

A aerii^ of or year-end pnrtlear 

are held among friends and oUcc employees.. 

Dec. 23 I# the last day of work for mcKBit 
government and public employees- 

Omis^^ka is Dec. SI or the last day of the 
y-ear. At some viilageSp salted salmon, or 
yellow-fishi is eaten on this day to celebrate 
the pii$^lng of the old year. 

A common practice in most famillefl i& 
to eat buckwheat noodles on New YeaFs 
Eve. One theory has it that thi^ custom 
sUirted in hopes that if you eat noodles 
at the turn of the year, you would live as 
long as the noudJe^i. Another theory claims 
that it originated by merchants who 
were so busy collecting bills on this day 
that they ate soba which take^ little time 
to prepare and eat 

/oya. At the atrlke of 12 a.m. midnightt 
the temples toll their bells 108 time^ to 
drive away Lhe IDS evil human passions,^ 
Most people stay awoke this night to hear 
the beha of yoyct* Some peuple etort on 
New YeaFa pilgrimage to the ahrinea when 
the hella atari rlaglog. 

Nationwide and Pubfic Annital 
Events m Cmteinijararij Japan 

FoliowifljT are lemU holidays newly estab- 
lished aitcr the end of World War IL 
Theae ore quite different in nature and 
origin from the prewar holidaySp and opi¬ 
nion fin them Is divitled among the p^M^ple. 
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1. New Year’s Day^^ Jan. i. is observed 
a3 a holiday to celebrate the start of a 
new year. 

2. .Adults Jan- 15. TfaJa day ta de¬ 

dicated to young: men and women who 
observed their SOth birthday during the 
past ymr* The idea ortginiated in the 
p«tnpii&v, on ancient cuj^tom observed by 
the fiamurai claas to mark the adult hood 
of their sonsn The boys changed their 
clothes and hairdressing from that of 
childrezi’s to adults* on this day. 

3. Shmnbnn^o-Hu March 2 1 h This cde- 
bratlon of the turn of the season started 
with the costom of ohser^dog' fligan on 
this day. 

4. Emperor’s birthday. ApriL 20. This 

same holiday wa!i called be¬ 

fore the end of World War It. 

Foik Faith and 


Inti'oduction 

Origin. The faith of today has its 
origin far back in the pantheistic past, when 
the sun and the moon, the mountains and 
rivera, trees and rocks, and even the beasts 
and insects were all pennonified as deities, 
and when all the vicisitudea of nature on 
her natural course were attributed to the 
works of these various godi This prirpi- 
tive pantheistic view is to be found deeply 
entrenched in our daily living even today. 
In this day of advanced madicine, when even 
the remotest provincial cities are provided 
with modern hoapltaj facilities and when the 
newest of medicines are being widely utilis¬ 
ed^ there are still Japanese p€?ciple 
within thiH very same highly modernized 
nation^ who cron now^ rely on toasted snake 
pow'der as a cure for tuberculosis, and who 
hand magic tailsmana by the doorway to 
frustrate the coming of the god of epMemte 
disease. 

Folk-faiths are of many kinds. For In¬ 
stance, there are cases in which a formerly 
pure religion or faUh, falitng out of pace 
with the times, loM its ong^insl high pur¬ 
pose and slgnificnnccp and degenerated into 
mere superstitious beliefs. Again, the eo- 


^ Constitution Day. May Su This day is 
set aside to mark the promulgation of the 
present Constitution in 1947. 

5. Gidldren^S Day% Hay 5, Thia day was 
formerly a boy’s festival caUed Tartpo^o- 
S^kku^ but it is now dedicated to both 
boys and girls. 

7. Shubun-w-BL Sept, 23. This is the 

uutumu counterpart of HL 

and a auccessor of the autumn Hfpon- 

8. Biink%-no-HL Xov, 3. This holiday U 
meant to foster love and respect for cul¬ 
ture.. 

9p Kinr6-Ka7^^ha^o-HK Nov. 23^ This is 
the day when rice and other crops are 
harvested. The day la designed to in- 
stili a sense of gratitude to workers and 
the fruits of their labor. In prewar 
days, the holiday was known os yimame- 

Folk Superstitions 

called shinko the newly founded 

rengious which are generally of very low 
standards, are rejected by the educated peo¬ 
ple, hut find a strong fclluwing among the 
lower classes. This is often classed aa a 
form of folk-faith. Also the mode of faith 
found among the lower ranks of religious 
workers, who although connected with great 
e^tabliahed rdigions, are not closdy in 
touch with the religion itBuIf, may be group¬ 
ed under the term of folk-faithp as may abjy 
the faith of the great majority of people 
who are guided in their faiths by these rell- 
giouts underlings. 

In other words, folk-faith may be con¬ 
sidered to be a medium which Ilea half-way 
between true religion nod the simple dully 
life of the people. The guardian god of 
the don, the vurioua deities uf the land, and 
other beliefs eonceined with uuperstitioua 
phenomena, all belong to this medium. 
Frdtti these developed zencho (prophetic 
signal yacht {foreknowledge), 
(divlnaUon), jujutxu (magic Incantation), 
kinki (talxio), minkan^rg6ho (folk thera¬ 
py)! l/oAai (gobliq), yurci (ghost) andfau- 
pensAd (state of dementioa prod¬ 
uced by being ''possessed*’ by sotne spirit) 
and other such varied forms of folk super¬ 
stitious. 
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Thu^p the fciUt f^ih uni) folk 

^uperertitianA unf the producLif of varied 
perienue and knowledge gartiered from 
daily livinif aitd ba^od on andcnt beUefj^ 
whEch, instead of becoizung organi^d and 
elevated to a true religion* reunaiDed in a 
fragmentaty. disjointed atata and became 
5nn]y entrencbod in daily life as the super- 
-stitious faith and cuatoTiia of the people, 
Signifirance. Thua, folk faith and folk 
auperstltione are the vestiges of ancient 
knowledge and art of ILfe^ and of the old 
faiths npoin which that ancient life was 
based. Consequently* an inquiry into the 
existing folk faiths should reveal the spiri¬ 
tual and religious Life^ the philoicphy and 
the faith peoular to the Japanese people, as 
well m provide matenal to seientihcaJly 
clarify the hiatoi^' that liea behind the mode 
of daily life as It exists in Japan today, 
Japan is i^ientillcally well abreast of the 
newest intematiocal scientific developments, 
and religiously^ it has many believers in 
Christfanity and other foreign religions. 
But on the other bsnd^ it has also clung 
firmly to the ancient simple knowledge and 
techniques trsnsniittedt with gradual 
change, through the long centuries to the 
present. This tends to make Japan a com¬ 
plex combination of the old and the new^ this 
oomplexit>’ being one of the characteristics 
of the Japanese nation. ^^Tiile busily ab¬ 
sorbing the most advanced of scientific 
knowledge and techniques on the one hrnidp 
Japan at the same time retains the products 
of a post age which are actually no longer 
abreast of the timea. Little by little, the 
most impractical and the moat unscientihe 
among these are discarded; and this slow, 
gradual process is a characteriHtk mark of 
the way of Japanese culture. Efnowledge 
which has become loo outmoded to have 
meaning^ a mode of life that has ceased to 
be practical. These remain tenaciously in 
daily life habits of the people as folk faith 
and folk superatitiouj}. 

Ijifiuence on siH:!iety. The continued ex¬ 
istence of so eh varied and widespread folk 
faith and superstitions among ihe people^ 
tend to make Japanese daily life comptex 
and parado.xical For instance. Tokyo is a 
great matropolis boasting a population that 
ifl third largest In the world. But even in 


thia great eity, the construrtlcm of one uf 
its modern baildlnga must be preceded by 
rituals dedicated to the land-god of the 
building site, beforB the laboirere will will¬ 
ingly atart work on the project. Anch when 
the construction has been completed, even if 
the owner happeqa to bo a great news¬ 
paper firm boasting a circulation of several 
millions daiJyp the building wtU be provided 
with a ahrine on its roof to house a protec¬ 
tive deity^ 

Even Tokyo's International Airport at 
Haneda has a shrine for its guardian deity* 
In order to ensure against the occuranco of 
mishaps. Factories and passenger vehicles 
all prominently display protective cards 
from various shrinee. It lb thia tenacious 
retention of old cusioine that is proving to 
be a great obstacle to the realization of 
modsmixation and scientific adjustment in 
dally life. 

For instance, th^ old c us toms and super¬ 
stitions that still prevail in various forma 
in the average home today, are very' often in 
direct opposition to the proeticalisiii and 
scientific efficiency taught tn the schools. 
The progressive young folk and the con- 
aen'ative oldsters often come in open con- 
fikt with each other over these differences. 
Again, this same gap is very much in evi¬ 
dence between the city dwellers with their 
more advanced way of iif^ and the older 
way of life still to be seen In the provinces. 

Folk faith 

Nature worship. In the face of maje¬ 
stic mountains and boundless oceans^ in 
the teeth of terrifyiiig storms or entranced 
by the matchless l^auty of sunset and sun- 
rise^ man m apt to forget all his scientifical¬ 
ly acquired knowledge of physics, and he^ 
come lost In sheer wonder bordering on ac^ 
ceptance of the mystic. Primitive nature 
worship was a development of this awe^ 
struck wonder; and it endowed all natural 
objects and natural phenomena with a god- 
character* to be sanctified and worshipped. 

The deification of the sun »ad the moon, 
and the offering of prayers to these gods 
edtrenting their beneficence, were practices 
common to all the primitive races of the 
world. However* in present-day modem 
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JapAH, iti spite of the advanced studies pf 
physics and astronomy, there are people 
even now pray daily to the rlain^ aun, 
and believe that any prayer vpked dnriwE 
the brief appearance of a ahootinir star will 
be granted- 

la the pro^inces^ such rituals as /tt-niacAi 
(sun-wait} in which worshippers stay 
a^vake all night to wait for the rising of the 
sun, or the fsiU-i-waoefti (moon^waiti in 
which the worshippers wait for the rising 
of the moon of the 23rd night of the lunar 
calendar, are carried out e\-m today^ 

no the night of the full moon 

in September^ is still widely observed, with 
olferinfs laid out by open windows whore 
the light of the full moon falls. Even in 
great cities whore m ordinary' nights the 
moon is unseen, and forgotten amid the 
brilliance of man-made lighLs, this practice 
ia commenly obser\'ed on this paj^cular 
night. 

The fact that lightning is caused by dec- 
tricity in the upper atmosphere, is com- 
manly accepted knowledge. But in aplte of 
this knowledge^ villagers even today worship 
piously at shrlnea dedicated to the thuader 
god, and ceremonious rain-rituals are car¬ 
ried out on the shrine grounds in some dls-^ 
trictSj to pray for the advent of rate. 

As for water, the more primitive and 
simple the way of life^ the more the regard 
for its imp^irtance for drinking and fur 
farm irrigation. The modeni water-works 
system, and before that, the propagation of 
well'digging methodSp greatly improved the 
way of life of the people. But prior to such 
man-made means of obtaining water* the 
natural fountains and springs which provid¬ 
ed the people with clear drinking water, 
were highly regarded* and the water^od 
en^hrine<l without fail by all such water 
^ounrci^. Later, when, wella became the 
common source for water, the well-god came 
to receive its share of worship. The pre- 
vatence of shrlnes^ whose names coincide 
with those of rivers and sL reams la also 
evidence of this w^orehip, the shrines being 
dedicated to the river gods to prevent floods 
iind to ensure against draughL 

Belief in the land-god is also prevalent- 
Many people believe that the occurrence of 
mishaps during even slight con^tructiem 


projects* are the results of the anger of the^ 
land-god^ w-hcisE presence on the site had 
been unfortunately overlooked at the time 
of the conatrtictian. tt is for the purpose 
at appeasing the spirit of the g«l of the 
land-site that the ritual of iichin^ni h 
offered at the time of ihe breaking of the 
ground for any new bit of construction* 
whether for private home or office. 

Belief in the sanctity of Are is also still 
much in evidence. There are certain 
hearth Area which are claimed to have never 
been extinguished for generation alter 
generation. On the other hand, there arc 
faiTnera in certain provinces w^ho falthfufly 
obaen*e the custom of puttiug out the 
hearth Are once a year, on the last day of 
the year, and re-kindfing a neiv fire on New 
Year's day„ If an Infant should happen to 
urinate into the hearth^ salt (considered to 
be a purifying element) is sprinkled in the 
hearth to re-purify the fire. Generally, the 
god of Are ^nlso known as the ged of the 
hearth M la also worshiped as the guardian 
deity of the house, 

AgaiUf the fear of atorm winds, and 
gratitude for favorable winds, Jed to the 
obsen^ance of rituals called Kaza-watsun 
iWind Festivalj dedicated to the gods of 
the viind, ai^ is evident from the ensludiie- 
ment of wind-gods, and from the existence 
of sites still Called ITffJa-tMoiatirj from the 
Wind Festival which used to be observed 
there. 

There are alao many stones which have 
been deified. Near the famous Ise Shrine 
ivhich houses the ancestral gods of the Im¬ 
perial Family, there are two reefs standing 
in the aurf at Futamiga-ura beach, which 
are worshiped as the Wedded Rocks, ihe 
wedded god and goddess. Also, in various 
provinces throughout the land, there is a 
common belief iq a stone-god, or god of the 
^tone^ which is oaid to be a mysterious peb¬ 
ble that yearly grows larger and larger and 
eventuaily plerres and damages house roofs, 
no matter how often or how high the roof 
may be rebuilt in an sltempt to prevent the 
mischief of Ihe sprite. 

In Japan, such beasts as the fox, the wmlf, 
the horse and the swap are dcifled; but it 
is generally uopposed that this deification 
was aot the result of a belief in the godly 
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tiature pf the ci^atwres th<?nisebefl» but 
from the belief thut these certain creatur&s 
were the measeRgers pf other higher gods. 
This belief erentunJly led to the worship of 
the rrealures themselves. The wolf haa 
Rpw disappeared altogether from Japao^ but 
it was iioce considered the mossenger of the 
mountain gcni. Meanwhile, the fpx came 
to be widely wprshiped as the me&aenger of 
the Inari or harveat ffodt and even in euch 
great cities Tok>'Oj there are large inari 
shrines at which the fox enshrined as the 
Inari god^ and which boast a large following 
of believerfl* 

Trees tao^ upon attainment of great ata- 
tore or great age, or when connected with 
fiome seeming nupor miraclep or when grow¬ 
ing within flhrine preclpcta, are often re¬ 
garded with awe, and worshiped as shim- 
hokti, the "^sacred tree" or **god'B tree^'+ 

WorHhlp pf juhutau or fetlsheg. In 
the practice of any form of magic or 
sorceryj ah prinutive peoples recognized and 
utilized certain objecte as fetishea, tn 
Japan too> certain animalsT plants and 
minerals in their natural statep and Mnn- 
made objccU aa well ae talismans such aa 
written words or pictures, were used, each 
according to Its special purpose. 

For lUHtancCt the comb was considered 
from ancient times to possess magic powers. 
This belief is thought to have arisen from 
ancient practlcep in which those few people 
possess Log combs were considered to be the 
special envoys of the godSp and the comb 
thus came to be a sign of gckdly authority. 
Another old pFoctice concerned with the 
comb was the casting away of a comb, which 
act denoted the divorce of a married couple 

The belief that a godly spirit resided in 
word bladcsp alao existed from ancient 
limes. Tales concerned with certain **cui*»- 
ed swords’^' ate based on this belief, the 
superstition being that once the blade of 
auch a cursed Sword is taken out from ita 
scabbard, itB aplrit will not rest in peace 
without tasting blood. The cudtom of 
placing an exposed sword bixtdc over a d&id 
body during the period before burial is even 
now observed widely, with some other blade 
being substituted when a oword Lb not 
readily available, this practice also reflect¬ 
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ing the widespread belief In the apirit of 
the blade. 

Belief in the magical powers of stoned 
also exlata^ It being aatd that wishes will 
come true if a certam stone Ls caressed 
with the hand^ or that embracing a certain 
alone will make a barren woman fertile. 
Andp as is detailed in the chapter on phalli- 
cisnii stones in the form of the male and 
female sex organs were also considered to 
possess magic powers. 

Aside from these^ other fetishes include 
the wooden paddle used for the cure of eye 
disease and to stop coughK; the broom that 
IS atood upside-down to hasten the depar^ 
ture of HR unw'anted guest:: the ashes that 
arc used for protection against snakes^ and 
other objects in infliilte variety. Among 
them may be Itated the foUowing: 

The pictures^ straw dolla and carv'ed 
objects representing the figures of such 
creatures as the fox, the house, the tiger, 
dragon, monkey and eagle, are often placed 
in shrines or used in feativala^ for the pur- 
pose of gaming good fortune. Such usage 
probably originated in the belief that these 
cieaturefi were In some way related to other 
higher godi;, and thus later came to be 
worshiped in themsdvesj and used as 
iuiperatltloua fetiuhesw 

There are maay objects believed to be 
efiUcacious In the cure or prevention of 
various diseases. Among them, aaide from 
I he ^o^alled 'Tolk therapy" w^hich makes 
use of smipLa herbs and medicines, there 
are many other '"cures" ivhich fall in the 
rategorj* of superslltion. An example of 
the latter is the use of the abalone and 
earthworms in the prevention of stnaUpox, 
pigeons for the cure of respiratory die oases, 
and the frog for brain diseases. 

Ancestor worship find tutelary gods. 
It may be said that ancestor worship forms 
the core of the Japanese people's fiutive 
faith. However, this ancestor worship is POt 
easily definable, for the word denot¬ 

ing the ancreHtciml god, Is an ambiguoim 
termt including the spirit of the founder of 
the clan or family, as ivell os the spirits of 
ah the ancestral dead from the ancient 
^'daya of the Gods". The word as 

used in the Japanese language, is often con- 
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fused Bith (the EulLerhteaed) of th^ 

Buddhifit neJig^ioTi; hcnrever^ Jn the 

orig^iiuU aeitae of the word, refers prim&rilf 
to deeeafied bjood-reibtivES or thdr apiritSi 
jmd is not related to Amon^ the 

Japanese people, \t m^y be said that 
there is oo faith which is not connected^ 
either directly or IndireeUy, with some 
form of ancestor worship. 

At presmt, this ancestor worship has 
become corrupted into many forms, result¬ 
ing^ In g'eneral confusion; but a probe Jo to 
the oriKin of each of these beliefs revenis 
the same Sor^t ^ ancestral spirit) to be Its 
Source. The ToKhi-ga^ni r Year-god 1 who 
□aherH in the prosperous new year, the 
(god of finei or Kmnado^ami 
(god of the hearths the Ta7u>-kami or 
FsalrKrj-j/aTKt (god of the fields^ who de¬ 
scends to the fields in spring to aupersise 
the cultivation of the Jandp and who after 
the harvest rtitums to the mountnms to 
become i god of the moun¬ 

tains)» are all related in some way or 
anotbeF with the 5erci\ The god of hsh- 
ingt nnd the SuUin (god of water) and 
Rg^iin (dragon^god I.e. water-god) also 
have their source In the ancestor worsliip 
of the past. 

The Osftiro-iJ'awi that is worshiped by 
the housewives of old families in the To- 
hoku {Northwest) region of Japan, was 
originally the Shugo-shin (guardian deity) 
of the hnuse, in other words, a form of 
the Sorrf, although In recent years, the 
Oahir^^gami has come to be considered mure 
as the god of sericulture and of the harvest 
than of the fntnily. 

.Although the contamination of the dead 
i$ generally greatly sbunnedK the spirit of 
the dead is beheved to become purlAed and 
noble after the passing of ^ years, the 
deceased becoming a god after that period. 
CoEseguenUy, the concept of the ^o^ktn or 
aitcestral god» In eludes the splrita of all 
the dead ancestors, from the ancient past 
up to and including the more recently 
dmd who died 33 or more years previously. 
And this GffdS~jin (the united spirit of 
the ancestral dead) is worshiped yearly in 
a GGdo*sm, the annual feati^iU which is 


dedicated to the combined spirits of th^ 
dead ancestors. 

The tutelary god, Uji^gami^ waa con aider- 
od at one time to he the gqnrdjun deity of 
the tr/i, a certain fonn of ancient dan or 
tribe rdationahip, when the u/i the 
prevailing social unit in the land. How¬ 
ever, the Uji-gami [s now generally can- 
sidered to be the tutelary god of the 
indlvIduaJ village. In certain regions where 
the it still considered to be the 

clan-god and not the \dl!age-gnd, it U re¬ 
ferred to apeciaJIy aa A/edti-flo UJi-gami 
(Uji-gami of Maki^ etc., in order to 
prevent confusion with the common village- 
god- Agaip^ there are regions in which the 
Ya^^hiki-gami (the house-god) is referred 
to as or as Uji~gamu 

Ya^hiki-gami developed from the Sorei 
{ancefltor-goda) that were formerly en- 
.^hrlned at some site within the house or 
adjoining estate. Two Instances am to be 
found m the worship of this god. In oner 
the Yaj^hiki-gafni i& found enshrined in 
only one haiises in the other, the same 
Y(i»hikuga^mi is enshrined in many houses. 
Of the two, the former is the older form 
of practice, redeetlng the coatom in which 
the god w&g enshrined in the main house 
of the direct family line, with the other 
minor bomtefi of the some family worship¬ 
ping the isame god at the sin^e altar. 
Later, the minor houses ahto took up the- 
cuatom of mxddng an aJtar for the family 
god, and this resulted In the worship of 
such various gods as inari, Shimme\ Gim, 
Xitmuno, Tifftno, Haehivitm^ Atagt>, H&ku- 
aun and others, each as the Ya^hiki-gami 
of the ^'arious houses. 

The term Uji-ko refers to those w^ho fall 
under the protection of a certain tutelary 
Uji-gami; and in the present sense of the 
term, it includes oU those citizens who ro- 
side within the sphere of Influence of the 
particular shrine. When there are more 
than une shrine within the same urea, the 
mdividuai b the or protegu of either 

one or the other of the gods, but not of 
both. However, with the change in the 
mode of life brought about by the develop¬ 
ment of transportutioti and modern produc* 
tlon, the movement of the people has 
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becdizi^ jn*<^at2y prono«ucod, ab a result of 
which tliair feelioir of allegiance to the 
haa bacotoe naore and more negli¬ 
gible. 

At the time of a baby's birth, the parents 
tnake it a euatom to report the birth to 
temples and to the Ujl-Sfami fibrine, In 
order to mk the smHous gods' blessings on 
the newly*bom child. But whereas the Uji^ 
ffutai Bbrinea are BtatLonaTy, the modero 
Uji-ko is constantly on the move, with the 
result that even brothers of the fi*me fnnilly 
end up by having different Uji-gaml gods^ 
OlTlce workers are often forced by ciretuB* 
dtunces to live far away from the Uji-gami 
of their Hattu-miyamairi, that is^ the 
protective god to w^hom they had been taken 
in infancy on their first shrine visits As 
an inevitable result, the ties between the 
and the Uji^ko became more and 
more remote; and It has now become 
customary for the people to take the local 
Ujf-garni of the aite of their residence for 
their own Uji-gami, with no regard to the 
Uji-gami whose blessings had been invoked 
at their birth-aite. 

Phalliclsm. PhaUicism^ as found In 
Japan, involves the belief that a good 
harv'est will be gained through the mime 
of sexual intercourse at the time of festival. 
Again, similar to the linga worship in India, 
phallic symbols in the shape of female and 
male eex organs are reproduced in metal, 
stone or wood, and worahlpod. These two 
forniB of phollieisiTv common to nil the races 
of the world, mtisted in Japan also; and 
traces of the worship is still to be found 
here today. 

The more remote the time, the more open¬ 
ly these practicea wore observed; but due 
to repeated intervention on the part of the 
govemment, the custoi]] has gradually died 
out, leaving only bare traces, mostly retain¬ 
ed mereJy as gcfiisip among conuoisfieurs 
of the risquB, 

The retention of traces of sexual iicense 
in conncotioii with certab festivnb, may be 
laid to the common belief tlmt through the 
grace of a particular god* a woman might 
become pregnant with n healthy child, or 
that divine providence will provide the 
young people with appropriate spouses. 


In olden days, at the time of the plant¬ 
ing of rice seedlings in the paddies, IL was 
the custom to dedicate a religious festival 
to the SoA-iiiwot8u-?io-ka.wH (god of croj^). 
At this festival, brightly bedecked young 
people wont through the mc^tJoiis of sexual 
interreourie before the god's altar^ aoggeat- 
ing to the god through the mimed rites of 
reproductioj]^ the peop]e*js pmyer for a 
fertile harvest. Among the public enter- 
tainmenta held la conjiectloa with atieh a 
festivaL there were to be found dances and 
mimed motiotifi which, uith the decline of 
the religious significarice, can onb" be tiiken 
nuw^ as degraded and obscene performances. 

The belief in the magic power of ptudlic 
symbols led to the cuBtom of setting up a 
huge lingo at the entrance of a village at 
the time of an ^pidemiCn or attaching a 
wooden linga dr the celling as a guardLan 
god or as a fetish against fire, at the lime 
of construction of a new hoiwe. 

Again, among the so-called stone Udso-jm 
{travellers^ guardian deity) to be found at 
the boundaries of a village or at crossroads 
and by the w'ayaide, there are some made 
in the shape of a linga, or of a male and 
female embracing each other. The hollow 
of huge tree^, holes and depressions, or 
stonesp which fram their natural shape sug¬ 
gest the female sex organ, are still w'orahlp- 
ed for the purpose of fertility or for the 
cure of sexual diseases. Again, among the 
aimplo and guperstltioiis inerriiant foLk, the 
belief is fltiU strong In the elTbcaclGiusiiess 
of a miniature reprodnctioii of the male or 
femole sex organ, or of public hairs, os 
a charm for good luck. 

Common beliefs and superstitions 

^enchif (prophetic nigna). As a result 
of mail's desire to foresee future happen¬ 
ings and be prepared for lheiii+ there has 
been tEmnamltt^ through the goneratiemB 
in Japan, as In other foreign smtions, 
certain knowledge based on experience, for 
the puqiciae of prophecy ing future fortune 
or misfortune. 

Thi^ type of prophetic knowledge can be 
divided into 3 categoriefi^ ass those being 
concerned with ahnormal phenomena oc- 
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cuTTinsr m I a) eel^tUI or metcoroIogiciiJ 
ordin ornmong p1adL&, animals and miner- 
ala i bj> certain human aod 

rdlgiinis bellefa. 

Sfiyingn Bueh as ''A Large comet m an 
emen nf or foltowa moniing 

glow’" fall hi the category of prophetic 
]^o%vledgti concerning c^estial or meteoro- 
Icgicnl btwen'ations. **A snnke climbing a 
tree foretells a flood’'* or “Blossoms out of 
season ptjrtonds evt]^*, or *^The walling of 
n 3t«ne portana some disaatroaa evept“* also 
belong to group fb). 

An for group it), this Indudes oeriain 
phenomena which the people themaetresj 
believing ihat the gods of their faith will 
certaiiily reveal future dire happenings or 
di^aaters through ffome special meansH in- 
lorpret as prophetic aigns. For Instance, 
any untoward happening on the first day 
of the year, the fltat day of the month, or 
the atart of a dayj is taken as a apccial 
portent foretelling the fortune or mis¬ 
fortune of that particular year, month or 
day ot the beginning of which it occurrecL 

Akrj* there are Infftancea in which <rcrtain 
very aged p»eople* or certain priostsp be¬ 
lieved to have puasesaod special powers 
either natural or acijuired^ are oaid to have 
foretold the dates of Lheir own death or 
the coming of a. calamity. 

Of the oo-calied tent ho or prophetic 
KJgJis—actually a of knowledge—the 

process in which tlml knowledge was deriv¬ 
ed by recalling the “prophetic sign"' which 
preceded ii given rfosulL, 16 older thiiu the 
opposite process io which a certain result 
was foreseen frtm given clrcuinstaiures, 
Front th^jie initial processes or "'knowledge” 
arOKC the bokuHrn rdivination), in whlch^ 
instead of w^aitlug for the natural ap¬ 
pearance of the ztnehdy a more positive 
attitude was taken for feretclluig the 
future. 

Bokusen (divination). f^okuAmi (also 
called uyaniti). In Its more passive aspect, 
ia aim liar to zentkd, being concerned with 
prophetic signs of naturoJ occurence. But 
hpht^en, a^ the term is usually applied, 
refers to the more po^ltu'e art involving 
the application of varioun knowledge nnd 
methods In auguring the future. Among 


such methods* still to be seen today, are 
those wijiuh have been tifanEiaitted to Japan 
frum the Asiatic Continent, For Instance, 
there are e^en today many people who make 
their living by divining which way a butld- 
ing ahould face for lucki or by foretelling 
a maii"s future by reading his face or the 
lines on the palms of his hands, these pro¬ 
fessional fortune-tellers, the so-cidled “seb 
lars of bGktmcn'% to be often encountered 
along the aide streets of the citiesp Again* 
ekigahi (Doctrine of Changes )k which 
might be called a sort of hokmen-gaku or 
edence of dlvluationp h also widely 
practiced. 

A method of divination popular In olden 
days, of foretelLmg the future from read¬ 
ing the cracks produced in tortoise shells 
and deer bQuas by flring, is now retained 
only ofl riluairstic practices in a few limit¬ 
ed shrines. But on the other hand, the 
use of playing cards and coins after the 
manner of the West, is highly popular to¬ 
day. 

Onriktt^i, printed messages of good or III 
fortune, are available at all large temples 
and shrines, the people receiving a card 
ip exchange for their ofTeringai and these 
printed messages of kiehi (good fortune) 
or (111 foiiunoi are taken to be divine 
disclosures of the itidividuaJ's fortune. 
However* in spite of the wide retention of 
thi? custem, it is now only n nmall minori¬ 
ty of the less educated who actually believe 
in the efficacy of the practice. 

(iinine divLnatioa!' is also 
still practiced widely* ttie b^ief that an 
individual's personal name has a bearing 
on hia fortune being strong even today, 
patikularly among theaLrtcal and profes- 
sioniU people. 

Mennwhilet among the fartneia and the 
fishermen* certain processes of divination* 
both Individual and commiinab are still 
retained today. For instance, at the begin¬ 
ning of Ihc yeiir^ farm villages try to fore¬ 
tell the outcome of the ycaF» crop* while 
fishing villages seek to forelell their catch 
for the year. Korso-raclng anil §umo 
i Japanese wrestling now considered mnro 
as mere sport or a nmons of gambling* are 
thought to have once been contei*ts cmi- 
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ducted bctwthcn uei^bbcrinsf viUagett, with 
the outcome of the contest being taken as 
the omen for the good or bad fortune of 
the village for that year* 

Among Lhoflo varied fomjs of bokna^n, 
there iiro many which have degenerated into 
mere of chancep m in the practice 

of drawing straws to determiae the wlnjier. 
Again^ some have became cbildren^a games, 
as the custom of throwing up a adpper or 
seta t wooden ologj into the air, ay goring 
rain if It lands wropg-aide oPp fair weather 
if right-side up. 

But whatever it may be now^ bokmi^ny In 
its origina! signlbcaace, was the methi>d 
by which the people sought mfiaifeslation 
of divine will in one form or another. 

Majlnai (esiarcbjOi}. The ma/iRdt 
w'hich ifl atill practiced today generally 
of a por^Hjnal nature^ and mostly have to 
do with means of folk therapy. In Japans 
as in other foreign countries, early methods 
of treatment were generally tainted with 
iome fo™ of aorcery or black magic: but 
from iimong these early beglnxMags in 
treatmept, thoae utilldng medicinal eub- 
slancca developtrd into modem pharmaceuti¬ 
cal a4iien{:e„ those concerned with magic 
gradually developed Into medem medical 
science. The old means of folk therapy In 
atoppiDg a toothache or in curing variaus 
diseasesf^ might be considered to be exorcifnn 
to eonie extent; but on the other haudp it 
may also be said that in their wa>^ they 
served their purpose as the aciepc^. the 
medicine of their particular tfme^ Among 
personal ^^/inui practiced popularly in 
iapiin today are those directed toward the 
removal of warts or sties, or for caring 
numbness of the foot, or for stopping the 
hiccoughs, or for making a wcakiy child 
healthy. The belief that wrapping a child 
in pieces of cloth received frmn seven 
separate houses will Insure the child's 
healthy grow^thp is based on the belief that 
the life-power of the many donors will thus 
become attached to the weakly ehlld'a power 
to live. 

Also, there are many foms* of faajmoi 
for promoting a good harvest of crops or 
fruits^ practiced as a sort of advance cele¬ 
bration far the harvest to come. 


Again, when an epidemic strikes n village, 
a custom that bi known as ekibs^^kuri 
^^aanding off of pestilences is practiced for 
the purp<jse of clmsiiig the disease out of 
the %ilkge limits, with a parade of repre- 
,4ied In Lives from each house in the commimi- 
ty walking through tlae streets to the village 
edge, l>enting drums and stiiklns gong^. 
Another similar custoin is the Jfws/if- 
i>kuti 1 sending off of Insects), which is 
practiced as a rno/mui to rid the village 
of insects harmful to the comitig harvest, 
in some remote villages where the level of 
civilisation la comparatiYely low. Thus, H 
tnay be seen that tn spite of the widespread 
use of modern insecticides and chemicals, 
the edd-fadhioned majinai still continue to 
exist side by side with the more scientitle 
practices. 

The above-mentioned wojiJioi aTC all 
more or less concorried with the welfare of 
the people: but on the other hand, there 
are also certain types of which are 

noroi, or magic for the purpose of bringing 
evil to bear on a certain prescribed 
individual. However, needleea to say* there 
are only a amall nuinber of very poorly 
educated or fanatic people who believe in 
the noriti as a means of bringing illne^ 
or death to a despised or raaeoted ladi- 
viduaJ^ 

fn Ehe practice of wa/iimi, it is custorua- 
ry for the act of conjuring magic to be 
accompanied by certain pimon or magic 
ineanta lions. There are many types of 
fumoTi. as thoHE for preventing snake-bite, 
to stop pain* or to be rid of injurious in¬ 
sects, But aU are based on the belief 
that beasts, plants and InorgaiiEc tnatter 
all possess some form of spirit from which 
promises may be exHCted, or which might 
be persuaded to a favorable attitude. 

laehsu (uncred number). In Japan, the 
number 1000 is said to be a lucky number; 
on the other bond, the number LI which 
ie so abhorred in the Weah is by no means 
similarly dii^liked in Japan, 2* 4, d, § and 
other such even ntiinbors are usually avoided 
when preacntlng gifts, odd numbers being 
preferred, Aad the number h, being writ¬ 
ten in the Chine'^e characrer as Ai a 
sue-hmsari shaxie, that is, u shape which 
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d«v«lupa or broaiientt^ m fiopflidered a v«i^- 
prapitioEiB puniber Iwcause it promises 
'*devfilopmeTit id tlie f tit Lire", 

The odd nambers of 3. 5, 7 and 9 are 
eIko generally cods I dc red laalsy numbers. 
An jnsLojice of the fcindnesn for thesae 
numbers tna>^ be seen in the fact that girla 
of 3 and 7, and boys of B, have special 
feativala to celebrate their attaining that 
age- while the reference for the thtehi^ 
fnkw-Jin (Seven Gods of Luck) also shows 
the attachment for the number 7. In- 
ctdentaJly, it is sjud that this reverence 
fur the fiumbeni of 7 and 9 rejects the 
Indueaec of the caiture imported from the 
Chinese continent 

Yame (dreams). In olden times, ibe 
Japanese people believed that any strange 
dream was a revelation of the spirit of 
kami <yod)» and conBeuuentiy interpreted 
auch dreams to be a zench& (prophetic aigni 
from which the future could be foretold# 
As a rci^ult of ihia belief, Jt became a not 
unusual practice for an aspirant to perform 
puiibcation rites and serve for a fixed 
period of time, in order to seek an oracle 
In the form of a dreamy The word 
makura-ffami (pillow-god | iu gtill heard 
frequently today: and not a few old men 
believe firmly that they have been visited 
by the A'cnfi at their pillowside, and been 
delivered icka^en (oracles) from the kami. 

Today, dreams have little relation to 
religious beliefs. Nonetheless^ swayed by 
the fear that there might fey chance be 
Bome prnphetic element in dreams^ a large 
number of the Japanese people atiH worry 
considerably about the good or bad aspect^ 
of a Btraage dream. 

In the belief in yiimf-irronai (dream* 
reading j. mutimlly incoiLsistent interpreta- 
tious exist: aome feelicve that the dream 
itself is to come to pass aa reality, while 
others believe that reality will turn out con- 
trary to the dreanL *To dream of the loss 
of a toolh means the loss of a dose rektive" 
is a ssoper^tilion which falls in the prior 
category I '"To dream of having riches is 
unlucky"' is an example of the reverse inter- 
pretatioo# 

Tatarl (curse). The belief that tatari 
or divine punishment will follow the viola¬ 


tion of a sacred taboo k Btll] widely preva¬ 
lent today. This pujiiahnumt, or curae, was 
believed to be not infrequently bihicted^ not 
only on people for their own fault alone, 
but on innocent indlvlduaU for soma pro¬ 
fane or evil deed enneted by thdr ancestors 
or rdativcfl. Again* it w^aa believed that 
even when a taboo had been viola ted entire¬ 
ly unconadougly on the part of the individu¬ 
al, the gods were not averse to nonetheless 
punishing the unfortunate culprit. 

Tut^ri attended not only the desecration 
of the various fcawi/ (gods) and their as* 
sociates, of holy sLtea^ sacred Ircea and the 
like, but also the killing of such beasts as 
the snake, cat, fox and others. Such acta 
were believed to he attended by aubsequent 
haunting by the spirit of the murdered 
beaaL Again, there was a widespread be- 
Uef that a man who went into the woods 
to work on a day when n female member 
of his houfichqld was menAtraating, wapS 
sure to receive the taimri of the god of 
the moiintain, for the various gods of Japan 
are said to have a particularly strong 
aversion to blood. 

TataH takes the form of blindness, lame¬ 
ness, dumbness, madness, disease. Injury 
and the like: and It is generally believed 
that such Intiictioas are the results of flome 
form of fafari. In the days when super- 
^Gtion held sway Among the aimple people# 
the cojuiciquaness of guilt wo* so strong 
that It Is act improbable that some persons 
Were driveo to death simply because of thia 
guilt-coiusciauaneisa, lo all Ejutwrard appear¬ 
ances as the rcaylt of (cifari. 

Tsuklinono (demonmcal poi^c^!$ion)* 
It was long believed in Japan that the fox 
and the snake and other such bcaata were 
the envoys of the kanti^ or perhaps the tem¬ 
porary being of the k-Qini (n a liiagtiiaed 
form. Again, there wau a widespread beHef 
that certain non-exiutent forms of onimalSh 
or such bcastij as the cat and the weaseh 
po^essing aupcmatiiral powers, wore ahk 
to impoise their spirits on human bemga and 
thuK "poaijeM'" them # 

I^ler* an the early primitive religion 
gmduaQy lofit its originaJ simplicity, tbeoe 
dark aiiperatlticiitt, abetted no doubt by xelf- 
aeekfng atircererw. came to take on an tw- 
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p«:t af bl&ck niaj(lc. The rcsiUt^t tsi^- 
(ph(^n 4 m«i]URi of deffloniacal 
po^^easLon) is one of the representative 
fluper^titlons at ill prevalent iii preaeTit-dBy 
Japan. It was believed that some foim of 
rfemoniacaJ spirit ^‘possesdetl’' a certain 
family* aa a resylt of which that family 
came to be isofated from nociety ip greneralp 
Unable to mingle or intermarry with any 
ordinary "uaposJsesMd" family, the "posBaa- 
aed" family hccame entirely unable tn live a 
life of natural social intpreeurae. 

Such "pMsefised" families are eJttremely 
feiv now. and are cHatributed mostly In 
limited areas of western Japan. It ts said 
that in certain extreme casea^ the ""posses¬ 
sed^* mdividuala fall into fits w'hich border 
on the stage of dementiaH A characteri¬ 
stic of this phenomenom is that it la not 
found to exerciae my influence on indivi¬ 
duals of sufficient common sense and aeienti- 
fie knowledge, 

Amagoi (prayers for rain). Although 
now clouds are *"apiked** with iodide of sil¬ 
ver and other chemicals to produce rain- 
fall the farmers, in times of extremely 
long drought, often sfill resort to the time^ 
honored custom of holding a special com- 
munal rain-invoking festival known ss Ki- 
dedicated to the Suifkft (waster 
god». Cleans are diverse in the rain-invok¬ 
ing ritual, and vary with the district. A 
fire may b« built on a hUI or a high moun¬ 
tain top, or the 5tif;in may be Incited to 
anger oi' tormented Iti various ways, or 
continuOLiA prayers muy be offered in long 
periods of confinement In the shrine. 
Ktlualistic performances with musical ac¬ 
companiment, offered to the gods, and other 
various customs? numhering in the thou¬ 
sands, are to be found throughout the land. 
In ahortp aJ] are believed to be means by 
which man's heart-felt desire for rain 
might be best relayed lo the ears of the 
god in question. 

In the reverse case of an overly long 
period of rain* special festivaU called Tri«- 
ki-sai are held to invoke the advent of fair 
weather. 

Cleei end Ikeitie (eacririciai dlfering). 
Although both gt'sei and are now 

used aa terms refering to animals killed to 


be ofTerod to the k^mi igods). there are 
not a feW’ old stories in existence through¬ 
out the country that tell of men who were 
buried alive as a sacrifice to facilitate the 
successful completion nt such dtlfiCLilt con¬ 
struction proJectA an bridge^p dikes and 
eastles^ Thcae stories are most likely the 
pruductA of popular folk-Utemlure. and it 
ia quite doubtful whether such Hito-hwthim 
(human sacrifice) acluaJly existed in the 
past or not, 

HowGVerK the practice of offering live fish 
and chickens to the gods, and of killing 
imimalsK also for offering* b still widely 
observed today. The carp swimming in the 
shrine pouch the deer wandering in the 
ehrine garden, may too* In a way, be con¬ 
sidered a sort of ikmi* or sacrificial offer¬ 
ing to the shrtDe god. 

Okamorl C religious i-oitflitettienlj^ For 
the purpe^e of asking a special favor of 
the iflFWiV or in prcpamtlDii for the advent 
of the JL-anii for a periodic communal fea- 
tivah it ia customary for a period of 
purlflcation to be observed. In which the 
concerned Individuals purify their bod lea 
and disengage themselves from all tatnl 
both physical and apirituah confining them¬ 
selves for a specified period within a certain 
building. In aome mstances all the mem- 
bojfs of the community take part in this 
In otherSd Only cho&e leading mem- 
hors who are to participate m the actual 
main festival, observe the custom^ Cod- 
sequently, of the various taboo obaervod lu 
connection with the o^;omori* some are con¬ 
sidered of grealerp and some of lesaerr Im- 
porUnce. As for the period of confinement, 
this too varie^t with the procedure begins 
ning a full day before the moin ceremony 
in the case of the Imperial Court* 

Of the various taboa oboerved In the 
okom^ri the most prevalent example is the 
practice of spending the night before the 
tnairi festival in elcepleas vfgiL Other 
practices incluik the avoidance of making 
any nui^e* of not stepping outdoors, of 
partaking only of food specially prepared 
on A sepfiratc *'pure"* firej apart from the 
taint of the rest of ihe household, etc, 
these various practices wtiU being strictly 
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in mnrijr f^fltivabt throughout the 

coiinttj*. 

However, in recent ye^rsp the gerniraj 
prfictice is for the devotees to ftfiAetiible in 
special akomari aites^ prepared near the 
shrine, in groups of either all men or nU wo¬ 
men, and to spend the night before the main 
festival in drinking and feasting in sleepless 
merrinient* 

Kami-hakuBhf (abdueLion by a demon). 
In the old dnys, the belief was istrojig that 
whenever ft child strayed away^ or when¬ 
ever anyone disappeared unaceountably, he 
had been spirited away by a kami, thia ab¬ 
duction being known aft kuirti-haku^ihL The 
differeiice between the victim of a 
kaktifihi and an ordinary stray child or lost 
person, appeared in itevernl of more or Jess 
flpecific ways. For Instance, one might 
disappear Into thin air^ leaving hia slippers 
carefully nod neatly arranged side by side; 
or again one might disappear entirely for 
4 <jn!e dny.s and then suddenly reappear in 
a daxed atntc^ or again one might return 
alive by nuddenly falling from the sky onto 
a roof-top. The belief among the Japanese 
people jE that certain doTnona auch m 
nitfc. or kukuahi-uami, the goblins who spirit 
away their victims and hide them from 
earthly sigh^ are responsible for all Inen- 
plicablo dianpfiearaDces: and those who 
claim to have relumed from sutih an ab¬ 
duction have related Ehair experiences of 
Hying through the aky in the company of 
such demons. 

Such experiences are no longer heard 
mounted in the cities j and even in remote 
mountain villages;, such tales have become 
rare. However, It appears that in the past 
there wfui a considerable number of people 
who walhed away as if bewitched into the 
depths of the mountainsi never to return 
agaim This tendency might be explained 
as having been duo to the belief that the 
ancoatral gods lived in certain holy sites in 
the mountain depths; or to the belief that 
to live B life hidden frooi the mundime 
worldt deep in the mountam depthsi meant 
spiritual intercourse with the world of the 
godn. 

At any rate, certain ritaolB which the 
villagers cunducled in the search of such 


missing persons, arc still preserved in the 
people's memory. 

Kigan <supplication}. Kigan. or suppli¬ 
cation to the gudK, may divided broacOy 
into three firstly, that in which the 

supplication is personal and is carried out 
by the Individual Iiimself and his family, 
secondly, that In which the entire village 
Joins in the sappJicAtlon for fulfillment of 
11 ^rsonal petition, and thirdly, that in 
which A petition comiiKin to the entire vil¬ 
lage is rendered by a large n timber of the 
people concerned. 

Communal supplicationj Among the com¬ 
munal supplications are those in which 
represent utives of each house in the com¬ 
munity gather to pray for a common cau^e* 
such as for victory in time of war, or again 
such Ingtances that in which representa¬ 
tives froin neighboring houses, or perhapii 
of each house in the village, likewise gather 
to make a common aupplicallon for* sa>% 
the recovery of a ceilain individual mem¬ 
ber of the village. 

The amagoi (supplication for ralm in 
times of drought is a representative ex¬ 
ample of a auppIicaUcn which applies to 
the entire villagCp Rituals known na A'n^ 

^ cloud-scorching? or kumo-yaki 
icJoud-hurning) were conducted, Lo which 
great fires, seeming to reach into the beav- 
enii* were built on mountain tops and on 
pMns. These rituals also came to be called 
ithe bu riling nf a thousand bund- 
Iw of ftrcwoodtp and it la from this term 
that Such sites os Sendagaya and Sendagl- 
cho In Tokyo came to be named. 

The previously mentiotied Unki-sui (fes¬ 
tival for fair wimther). kaze^ttmUuri (wlnd- 
festival I ^ gaicAw-oAari fsending off of 
harmful insects >, mushi-kit6 (prayers 
against insects i are all rituals that fall in 
the category of cominunal supplication. 

Personal supplication: Communal aup- 
pliratjons being concerned as they were 
with the welfare of the entire community^ 
It vi'iis the custom in olden titnee to attach 
great importance to these lituak; s* much 
so that those Individtiala who refused to 
cooperate were fievcrely ostreciEiNl. More¬ 
over^ the gods of old Japan were believed 
to be more communal deitici than perfional 
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godfl; htiice they were thought to be 
ioclmcH to listen tfi perMjml Aupplicatlons 
than tn comm oft petitioos. Consequently^ 
the more ancient the akOh the fet^^er the 
exiimpleA of penionaJ selfish .^uppHcations- 

In the old simple society, when all mem¬ 
bers of 11 Jpeeified community worshipped 
the same deities, and when their liv^es were 
niutimliy bottiid toipether under n common 
oconomie interdependence* the seidom 

had occasion to take on n personal nature 
inducive to iDdividual s^ippl^^ations. How¬ 
ever, as the old form of society disintegrat¬ 
ed. and as the old faiths weakened* the ways 
of supplication became more diverse and 
complicated^ with a resultnnt increase in 
the number of personal prayers* Fray era 
for the peace of the household, for protec¬ 
tion frona jllneas, for core of disease, for 
the sucoca^ful conaummation of love, for 
prosperity in bnainetsfl, for the birth of a 
fine child, and other such personal matters, 
to the %'ariou 5 p now rather remoteT ffoda, 
came to be offered freely and widely in the 
loter age. 

Occupying an ambiguous place mid-way 
between communal and personal supplica¬ 
tions ia the type often seen nowadays^ in 
which a certain club or members of a 
friendly group make up a aight-sceing plea^ 
sure trip, with s secondary purpoae of pray¬ 
ing fit Home shrine or temple which they 
^’Isit on the way* This form of **suppllea- 
tion^' has become quite popular with the ad¬ 
vent of modezm times and modem means 
of transportation. In this case* the outward 
appearance may be that of a communal Sup¬ 
plication; however^ as each individual prayi^ 
for his own pereonaj cause, each of entirely 
dilferenL nature from the other, and as the 
"supplication*' is no longer the real motive 
behind the outing, it can hardly be properly 
called in the former sense of the 

word- 

Koyotni (the ciiletidfirh The beBef, sim- 
ilar to the astrology' of the Wesl^ that the 
movements of the sun and the moon and 
other heavenly botliefi are related to divine 
will, and that they possess the power to 
determine muu^s fate, eicists in Japan even 
today, OKerting its infliience on the flatly 


lives of even the more or leas well-educated 
people of the nation. 

Besid«» the ordinary deaignfitiona for 
each of the fieven days of the vs^ek 
*SunN Giftm (Moan i,. Ka i Firei etcetera, 
there la also the custom of applying the 
names of 12 beasts i representing the 12 
signs of the lodiati iu the dcsignniitm of 
days and years. For instancefc 1956 falls 
In the S&rti-m-fmhi, Or the Year of the 
Monkey. Hence, all persons taim during 
this year are said to characteriailcs 

peculiar to the monkey. Those born in the 
Year of the Tiger are mid to be brave and 
daring; tb(*sc bom in the Year of the 
Mouse ars said to be timid and dighty^ 
Even In the choice of one^s spouse, such 
beUefs e^tcri their Influence; and there are 
fttill :i considerable number of people vrho 
take into consideration W'hether the h^ht- 
jaaa OT j r position! of 5tats. or the arV^iv 
C astrological affinily j are favorable, that is* 
whether the stars are favorable or not for 
the marital union of the two. 

Moreover, certain days are designated as 
a day of '^great peace” in which 
success altcnds all attempts made during 
the day. Again there are foiftobtfei i friend- 
pulling) days. There ere days of Kiehi 
fgoiMl fortune) and days of Kna fbad for¬ 
tune J. Weddings are held on days of 
an and tomabiki, while on the other 
hand, the totnobiki du^' is abhorred aa a 
funeral day* out of fear that the deceased 
will "pull his friends”, that \n^ take along 
a close friend or relative to his death* 
Hence, crematoriums, almost without ex* 
ceptiop, take a holiday on a tomobiki day* 

Such ancient customs, with the extremely 
childish practice of applying aninrtala as 
siubsUtutes for numbers, are of coarse non¬ 
sensical; and yet they contain tn hold away 
in our daily life. Similar to the caae of 
the number 1^1 or the black cat ia the West* 
thCisc old a^trok^gical superstitfona refuse 
to he wiped rjjt; and; and so Jong os there 
are people left who feel even the least bit 
unsure or afraid of the con.sequeAce*. it will 
probably be immiuisely difficult lo be dd 
of auch ciL^itiims, regardless of hww^ iltogloil 
or uiuicLcatlflc they may he* 
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Kinki The A'inAii &r forms of 

Uiboo, that exist in the daily life of the 
Japaoeae popple, are iodoed auTrierous and 
varlfid. The many rules ecncemed with 
partIcKpation in ntualiiitic fes^tivak,^ cortairt 
acts forblddan in daily livia^p certain spec¬ 
ified wordfi not to be sipoken m the moun¬ 
tains or on the sea^ certain animak which 
must not he kept, certain agricultumJ pro* 
ducts which are prohibited out of fear of 
ln%'okIag the anger of certain trees 

T^hidi mui^l not be planted in n jrarden. _ 
all are instances of the kmki. 

[p the true nut ire Japanese dialects the 
word for kinki is imi, that is, libatinenne. 
In other words, the Kcnralled taboo originat¬ 
ed as a form of abatiiience considered up- 
propriate to the service of the ktimu This 
ebatinence took two forms^ one positive, one 
more passive. In the former, great de- 
liberalG elfort was everted toward the at¬ 
tainment of cleanliness and purity, both In 
the physical {tet^on and in his immediate 
sqrroundings. fn the Tatter, the elTort was 
expended toward maintaining deanirness of 
body nod soul by fsolation from the outer 
vrorldi through conhnefnent in some sanc¬ 
tum. Preparatory to the beginning of n 
rituiilistic feativah a special ""untainted'" 
fire separate from that of common usage, 
w^as May ally prepared for the cooking of 
food to be used by the partkipanL Sexual 
Intc-tcourtif? was refralneij from^ physical 
purifiention was sought through ablution in 
cold whaler. In some instances, all contact 
with ordinary work was abstained from. 

As for taboo words, tiki^kotoba refers to 
those words to be abstained from on the 
seaj y£iirrta4v*fn4ff refers to those words not 
to be mentioned in the mountainii. Among 
the^e are included words which were re¬ 
frained f rom out of defaronce to the god of 
the and the god of the mountiim. Meaii^ 
while, there are in daily life too, certnin 
words which are f??ioAa. and these taboo 
wordu, depending perhaps m the time of 
the day, perhop’' ^ the profe^dlon of the 
people concerned, are observed even today* 
For instance, in some circles Khw ^ is 

always referred to m mmi no Aatiu i wave- 
do wer.^i* and mzmm i moused os tenjb no 
ilady in the ceiling;, these aub* 


stitute words being used in place of the iwti- 
k<>toha or forbidden w'ords. 

Guests at u wedding abstain from the 
use of the words sum (leave) or kaem 
^ return i. such words being thought un- 
propitious to the future of the newly w^ed- 
ded pain 

There is also the custom of refraining 
from taking hsh meat oa certain days such 
as the family ancestor's death-day, on cer¬ 
tain holy days, or days de-^ignated from 
(heir placement on the astrologlcat calen¬ 
dar. Again, for the attainment of some 
supplication, there exists even today, the 
custom of refraining from taking tea for 
a certain period of time, or for refraining 
from the use of cooked foods. Also, there 
.sre many kinki concerned with certain ob¬ 
jects and hind-skes. arts log from the be¬ 
lief in sacred sites and objects- So-caJled 
(forbidden tnountaiDS>, and 
fields whose cultivation is believed wilJ re¬ 
sult in provoking the ire of the kumi, and 
other such special taboo sites exist in ab¬ 
undance throughout the countiy, 

Ai for directioiiJt the northeast is called 
kimon or '"devirs gate'\ and is disJikedL As 
for colort white h considered a symbol of 
purity on the one hand, but disliked as a 
taboo on the other band; and rod# too^ is 
considered in a similarly spoclal light. 
Taboo concerning death and blood were 
strictly ohsen'ed* and there are many cus¬ 
toms still retained todsiy, as means of pro¬ 
tection from the taints of mertsirustion+ 
pregnancy, birth, and death. 

There are still villages w^hlch abstain 
from keeping chicken or from cnUivatJng 
petstoes. Some people refrain from plant¬ 
ing the fig tree in gardens, out of the fear 
th^at s succession of sickness in the family 
wi:!! follpw* The belief that whistling at 
night will bring a burglar, or that going 
In the nude to the toilet will cause the devil 
to strike, and so many other superstllioua 
kiitki exists Lhat one would not e\'eii have 
time to breathe if he were to observe all 
the labou which still exist imforgotten to 
this day. 

Gyo fasi-etic practlceah It Is common to 
all religions of all races to carry out certain 
religious austerities In uccordance with 
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prescribed ra]c4> for the Attainment of a 
rcU^ioiia end. in JapAHt such practicea are 
called ififiK Sh6~ffy6, the intoning of cer- 
taid iihort phrases In a kiud voice> 
the j^'thidical movement of the body d^-gyo, 
the beating of drams and bells^ the 

copying by hand of Buddhldt teicta; all are 
oxsniples of the and the Japanese 

people sought a slate of absclute meditation 
and religious dificiptine of mind through 
the practice of such gwh 

MiiK:ella}ieou«. (apirltuaJ med- 

iumai: Certaiii aonjeresse«, upon the re- 
quiiHl of patrons^ conjure up the spirita of 
the living or uf the dead, and traosmit their 
me^saages^ or again the worda of the k^mi. 
Id a sort of oracle. These processes are 
called respectively ghini-kuchi, 

and kcm-kuckf, which are still practised 
today. 

Ku^nQtsu (ofTcringB): In imy Japanese 
festival, food and driak called are 

(iHered to the kavii^ Originally« it was the 
custom to offer prepared food so that the 
kawi could partake of it immediatclyp but 
later the cuiitotn was modifieii, with uncook¬ 
ed riccp fish and vegetables being presented- 
It WHS thought that the Arnttrr enjoyed what¬ 
ever fooda the people themselves enjoyed, 
hence Uie fact tliat the gods of Japao have 
a special preference for the Wiki CamaU 
red bcMis) p and the fact that Japanese 9ak* 

I rice wibej is also considered a sacred drinlt 
tadiapensable to a festival 

K6 i;Worship or pilgrimage groups): 
Japan's temples and ahiinea have, as an 
auxiliar^^ or aflUiated society, an institution 
which IS called ko, This is a society of 
belleverSj maintained for the purpose of ex¬ 
pansion of the rellgiouH body concerneii 

There are also certain Inenlixed groups 
ivhich arc ejilablLihed independently with¬ 
out afflliatlnn to any religious group, as a 
sort of convivial gathering. These too are 
referred to as In thia latter case, the 
members share exponsea, and arrange for 
periodic or special social gatherings and 
trips. Needless to say, the meinbers all 
share a eoirmion belief. Such independent 
exist throughout the nation. In gen¬ 
eral, the city ko are mnde up of membera 
from the same profession* while the provin* 


cuiJ ko are made up of members of the same 
community, village or family clnn- 

Gofn I. amulets); niajfEori-/^do* or charms 
to prolect one and one's family from all 
calamities, atJJl enjoy wide popularily* be¬ 
ing believed to possess a mystic protective 
power. These charms* also known as ffofw, 
are still much in evidence, as for instance 
the charms against traihe accidents which 
are to be seen on all vehicles running 
through the busy strwta of even sutb 
modern cities an Tokyo, and the gofu dia- 
played by all vesaela for safety on the sea. 
Protective gofu are to he seen pasted over 
the doorways af a Urge number of homes 
In Japan; and there are not a few people 
who carry some form of charm or other 
on their person. The ao-called ^^maacot'' 
la also a form of Materials employed 

in the £ro/« are ^^ried, includinf cloth, 
paper, metals* stone and wood 
X'lronia-ilfinj^ez (Prohibited to Womens 

Women* because of their association with 
the taint of blood at times of meoatruation 
aud af childbirth* are often^ even today, 
rejected from taking part in certain sacred 
religiDua rtte« in which purity Is atressed. 
There are some famous temples which for¬ 
bid women to enter the premises.; and a 
strict observance of the taboo would pro¬ 
hibit women at timea of merntriiatJon or of 
pregnancy to participate in any religious 
rite or to worship at any brines, 

Kakii^hi^^mbutwii •^Secret Intomitioii of 
rate I: Kaku^hi-n^mhiifsu Is a term which 
ref eta to a rertaiti clandestine religion to 
be found in the southern part of Iwate Pre¬ 
fecture, in Japan'S Tdhoku iNortheaHt] 
region. As strict secrecy wsb practiced 
among its believers, it came to be subject to 
misnndenitandiug and suppressiocL. Its 
creed is believed to be a combination of 
sAfng07i-7Ecinbiifxu, the intonatioua practic¬ 
ed by the Shingon aect, and of the creed of 
the Shijishu secL 

Onyo^S < the principle of duality) : Based 
on certain theoretic doctrines developed and 
perfected in ancient China, the oMyd-dd in¬ 
cludes a wide variety of knowledge and 
means* such as the art of divination, of 
magic, of aatrology and the calendar. This 
was early introduced into Japan, and for 
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centurie.Ni It not ooly guided the diiiLv life 
of the people, but pkyed u part in the gov¬ 
ernment of the dELv, Diviiintlon, exoteiam 
and magic still prnctJded today by prafes- 
sioani divinera and the like, arc in the main 
based on Ihejfe old dootrinea. 

Emu iVQlive pictuxeai: As aimple faith 
degenerated, the pEx^ple began to feel a lack 
of confidence in mere alient prayers. Hence, 
the custom developed of drawing a picture 
representing the desired aim* and olfering 
the picture to a temple or shrine. These 
small pictures, painted on thin board, came 
to be cftlled eUTo, and are stiii to be seen at 
any ahrine throughout the country. 

Rime i Karma, or transmigration) : The 
belief that all animids, inclusive of man* 
return to thia world in cither the flame form 
or another fonu^ time and time again in 
rebirth* bafled on the Buddhistic doctrine 
of the Karma, still exists widely in Japan 
today- A man might aay that in the next 
life, he would like to be reborn a woman. 
Or at the burial of n beloved pet dog or 
ost. its master might voice a wish that it 
may be reborn in the next life as a human 
being. 

It is believed that the deeds of ancestors 
of previous generations exert their influence 
on posterity^ and that humans may in the 
next life be reborn a^ houses or as insects. 
Good and bad deeds induenee the next ex¬ 
istence: and deeds too are reincarnated to 
reappear in worldly life* 

All this ia based on the belief that an 
imperishable or immorta] soul la rebom 
again and again in eternal transmigration, 
the soul occupying diverse physical forms 
from one life to the next. 

R0 ikitn-kau nr ft 1 spir itaalism ! 

It is evident fmm statistics compiled by 
the Ulnhiry of Education that the great 
mnjorily of Japanese peopie* whether they 
them selves arts aware of it or not* believe in 
the existence of the ftpiriL Not only human 
beings* but animals and plants, fltonei^ and 
water and the like, are believed hy many to 
possess souls or spirits. Many popular 
superstitions have their origin in this belief. 

ToA-tfSSw roracles;: The custom of re¬ 
ceiving oracles through dreams or through 
the lips of a medium^ still exists today} 


hut needles to say, the prostJge accorded to 
such oracles have declined with I he passing 
of time. 

Kanjiaffi 1 medium.^;: The is ana 

who serves as a medium beiwecn god and 
man; and men, as well na women, engage 
in tbb occupation. However, with the de¬ 
cline in auch beliefs, the prestige of such 
mediums has fallen rapidly. 

Shimpttn (divine senU: Together with 
the sale of komi-fud^ (amulela.). ahrinea 
also provide seals. Impresdiona of which 
may be stamped on cloth or paper. How¬ 
ever, nowadays, thifi has taken on more of 
the nature of a aouvenin rather than a 
protective mystic charm, 

J'Hnrei 1 pilgrimage l: The custom of 
making pilgrimagea to various holy sites 
throughotit the country, observed In ac- 
cordunce with certain s|}ecified procedures* 
is still widely practiced today. 

Sumpai (WorshipK In worshipping &t 
a fthrinOf Jt is the custom to clap the hands 
and then bow tevereutiy; in worshipping at 
a temple, the custom is to hold the palms 
of the handfl together* and worship kneel¬ 
ing. The ringing of a peculiar l>eU called 
mniguchi at shrines, and of gonga at the 
temple, are practiced for the purpose of 
calUng the gods concerned to attendance. 

ffdnd r offering) : An offerings to the 
gcMis* money, cloth, food* w'Snes and some¬ 
times horses for (he gods to ride* are prof¬ 
fered* ns are a Iso ema (votive pictures) 
and flags or banners used In religions 
festivals. 

KifujUsu 1 holidays) ! Employees of gov¬ 
ernment and business offlees all have one 
day iift a week in accorcknce with labor 
laws. However* in the life of the farmera 
and the fiahernieaN Sundiiy is not considered 
a rest^y. Their days of rest from work 
fflU on certain important annual events and 
ritualjStic festival daya. the number of such 
hohdays being surprisingly many. 

(alni : Aside freun crimes us de- 
^^ignated bj' law, the nuneamfonnaacc to 
ciei^in rules of procedure among blood re- 
Jatiiins and ansong dltizenfl of a certain 
community or locaJe^ or disregard for cer¬ 
tain prindplett of duty and humanity, are 
cojtsIdeiTfd sins punSuhable by ostracism. 
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Even today I tlirre are rural rommunltles 
where the ^o-ealled mnra-hachihu^ n tjiw 
lit o^^traeiam, practLeed, the culprit beln^ 
baniiiheti or exeenmitmiL-ated froio the 
commitiilty, without recourse to legal 
prorediirea. 

Goblins, ghosts and othw 
apparitions 

Yama-no-ke {deitiariB of the iiiQuntaiiui)^ 
With the degeneration of the original faith 
in the kumi (god) of the jHOuntuiiia, and 
abetted no doubt by the actual existence in 
moLiDtaio depths of certain ^mQ-bitQ or 
type of hermitp the belief in the existence of 
Auch supemalural creatures of the mule sex 
as oni and such, and in 

the of the female sex* came to be 

held. 

From the reallatic point of view, these 
beinge may be said to be the imaginative 
creations of the villagers themeelves con¬ 
cerning a special tribe of people tivbig in 
the remote mountsinai from the religious 
point of view* it may be aaid that theae 
aupemiituml creaturea are the degenerated 
foms of the earlier deities of the Adda and 
the tnountalns, which, with the passing of 
the yeara« gradually took on more and more 
of a demoniiic aapecL Although the names 
for these mountain apirita are varied!, auch 
as iengii, ^ukm^ yamabiio^ oAilo* yama*no- 
kami, ymta-tii^kQ, cmi etcetera, they all have 
a common ancestor in the original jwwia^no- 
karni^ the deity of the miiuntnius. 

These creatures have in common such 
character!sties as aupematuTai strength, 
pa?aioiiate temperament the ability to By. 
Their estreme dJallke for any form of taint 
or contamiaation isi a characteristic which 
shows the retention of a fealure of the 
earlier gods. 

for physical characteristics^ they were 
possessed of imtnena^ily long noses, were of 
reddish facial color, were more or less nude 
or elae clothed in the garments character¬ 
istic of the yuttiA-hujfhr, a mountain priest- 
However* such visual characteristics ore of 
fairly recent creation, and there are many 
locales where they are bdieved to bc godJy- 
iooking old white-haired men. 


A special feature of the ftnyn is Its pos- 
nesaion of a nuigic fan by means of which 
It can fty through the air. Such imagined 
iioloea m raticous Laughter In the deptha of 
the mountajus, or the sound of great trees 
lH?ing hewed, are the products of the Japa- 
ne^ people's beLiof in such mystic mountain 
beingi. 

There are some inatmic^ related in which 
the villagers are said to have held friendly 
Intereourae with certain j^rna-o^oifo, 

voma-ubu or oni of the mountmas. But in 
the ttmhi, ssueb oni^. ttnuu, etce¬ 

tera became in later years exceedingly 
popular Hgures in literature, drams sni! 
art, fta a result of which they becsitie more 
and more removed from the forms of the 
adual supers Litiona, the cotperlencias and 
hnlkiicinations of the viUagers themselvsB. 
But aside from thetie mu re highly-developed 
creatures of creative imagination^ there 
aiill exii^ts s belief In mountain regions in 
the OKI, with certain fields being known as 
fields cultivated by the on% and depressions 
in tho land being known rs the footstep of 
the mu 

Such oni Etstlve to the mountain depths of 
Japan, are to be differentiated from other 
oai such os the Ki of the Chinese continent, 
or the Jiffokn-^Kh-oni of Buddhism. The 
Japanese mi, os well as yama^toko, 
bilo,. and are all terms referring to an 
identical aplnt of the mountains and Its 
turbulent nature* An exaniple that helps 
confirm this point is to be seen iu the case 
of the kami-kako&hi (the abduction of a 
village child by some demon k This waa in 
the earJicr Ages attributed to the eagle. 
Later the abductor became the finally 

the own From thia, the relatinnahip of 
thtese various apirita may be inferred. 

A more peaceful aspect of the 
knmi la seen in the fact that they guard 
the good fortune of the villagers, and that 
they pruvidc the hunter with hlrt provender. 
There are even today certain familiefl which 
are hcHcved, both by themselves and by 
others, to be the destendants of onL The 
OBi-njTdbj which has now beeome a children's 
game, is h degenerated form of Vi'hat was 
once performcfi in all samiwtness aa a part 
of a ritualistic entertainment progratu dar- 
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ingr a religious f^stjvaL having Wn a 
depicting the victory of a sitrong god 
over the unruly tmi, with the owt protniiiing 
coopemtion for the future peace and fortune 
of the rjlittge. 

The belief in ntountain-witchea or deities 
of the femide sex, may he itaid to have come 
into being beeauBe of the existence of cer¬ 
tain won^en who isolated themaelves in puri- 
fleation in the mtiuntainfl to serve the goda^ 
and from the fact that from ancient times^ 
various sacred ritea were conducted by 
members of the female aox, 

Wayside gobtlna. Nowadays, goblina 
and ghosta are no longer believed Herioiisiy, 
However, they continue to occupy the in- 
tereat of scholars hecauae they reveal the 
type of halluclimtione and apparitiQns ox* 
perienced by the Japanese people, a know¬ 
ledge which through comparison of the 
various experJencei^, might lead to a know¬ 
ledge of the psychology, the faith, the at¬ 
titude toward spirituallym and toward life, 
held by the Japanese race. 

y'^kai I goblins nr spirits» are divided In¬ 
to categorJea depending on the sites at 
which they appeart ^uch as In the moun- 
tains^, by the roadside, within the houae, on 
the seU;, in rivers and so forth. Among the 
wayside gabiins, there are fa) firstly^ thoHe 
of the ffiflbfWrimd categor>" Ln which the il- 
lusiun is bad of a huge goblin appearing 
like a wall across the entire width of the 
road. Passers-by arc suddenly r oaf rented 
by an Immense Impenetrable w'aiL which no 
atnouTii of feeling around reveals an end. 
Consequently the mare cowardiy run away 
for home; but the more daring might scat 
himself with composure by the wa>^aide and 
perhaps smoke tobacco for a while. Then 
the npparitiQn Is said to disappear. 

Secondly there is the niikoBhi-n^M^ cate¬ 
gory of wayRidc appArition. A huge ap- 
psariticui in the form of a priest suddenly ap^ 
pears, or Romeiimes a miniature goblin 
w^hich gradually grows larger and larger 
until it assumes gigantic proportions. At 
the momenl when the ii^ctlin lookB up at 
this apparition, it la said that hi^ throat 
will be bitten by the goblin. Because of 
this gohllu's properly of growing la size, it 


is also known as SAidai-fnA-o r gradually- 
taller 

Some reglonR claim this apparition to be 
the doings of the tannJti CbadgerV. Other 
wayside goblins are said to appear in the 
form of little children or aged women who 
cling to passers*by: aome take the form of 
young maidens^ again there are some who 
throw Sand from the treetops, or who hang 
dnwTi from Iree branches to frighten those 
paasing below. The place and time for 
these appartlions are more or leSfl apccifled, 
henee, if that time and site are ncruputoualy 
avoidedp the goblins need not be met with. 
Other examples are of goblins that make 
strange noises like that of rice or red beans 
being w^aRhed^ or who order passers-by to 
leave behind whatever they have in their 
posaeasion, a certain canal in old-time Tokyo 
being said to have once been haunted by 
such. 

It IS believed that the ita€hi (weaseD 
often appears us a huge pillar of fire to 
frighten human beings, and that the fox 
takes on the form of a beautiful woman to 
fool man, or leada a man into the middle 
of the river under the illusion that he is 
enjoying a bath. Again* the fox may make 
mere tree leaves appear to be coins, and 
fool passers-by into selling whatever dain- 
tieti they may be carrying. In exchange for 
the worthless "^fioina". There are still tale* 
told in rural villages of how^ a man was 
fooled into thinking be w^aa invited to a 
magnificent mansion, where beautiful prin¬ 
cesses waited on him; hut on hia return to 
his senses^ found He had been partaking of 
horse urine as wine and dung as cakes^ an* 
doubtedly fooled by the fox. 

The {one-eyed impp that 

comes regularly every Kew’ Y’enr'a. the ptiki- 
jord i snow-courtesan s, ^u-Irf-AimiP (snow 
princess p, arid the one-footed giant that ap¬ 
pear on snowy nights, are often apoken of 
in reglona of much snow. 

Again, eertain creatures were attributed 
with aupernaturul qualities, and wer^ ^^ald 
to meet or send off travcllej-a along the 
road, examples being the ^kiiri^ikami ( wolf 
that Rends offip (sparrow that 

wends off ^ and the gainii-fnM (mountain 
dog) that meets possera-by. 
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Gobtinsi of the bouijehotdtt. The Japan^ 
jHfOple belii^ve that each househald hail 
!ta 7!huif*^-»hin or ftiardian sod to protect 
the hmise and the faitiily. But the 
earlier belief a waned, thene ^ardian g'adn 
came to be cPUHidereiJ more in the light of 
pakm, a type tif goblin or demon. For In- 
i^tance, in the Toboku regione, there exlats 
a belief in the e^sistence of a £a^!nki-u'‘armhi 
ErooTn-childi which is n gcHi in the form of 
a chi Id This creature appears at the 
farmars' busy aanaon as a child to offer a 
helping hand; but on the other handt it 
exliibits t^uch prankiBh adllcA upsetting 
trays or lifting utensils into the air at din¬ 
ner timeji being, of course, invisible to hu¬ 
man eyes at times. 

There are regions where the belief exists 
in a gudo^n deity, also in the form of a 
-childT or of hat-bdzu^ a child imp that lives 
in the a^heii of the hearth, or the nando^ 
baba (old woman of the nando) who in- 
habita the closet rocmi where i^uilta and 
clothing are kept 

Goblins of the sea. Due to the fre^ 
etuency of occldenta on the ses^ he he rfa Ik 
are susceptibk to much misgivings. Hence 
they practice strict obser^'antjon of various 
taboop and also seem to experience halluci¬ 
nations of the eycfl and the ears quite fre¬ 
quently. 

It ts said Ihftt the spirits of those who 
died at sea lake on the form of a ghonLly 
ship that sails straight toward a fishing 
vessel, disappearing into thin air Just an 
instant before cctllsion, or appear ns ghost 
vessels that race w'ith the hshing vessels. 
There ate tale^ of fishing boats which were 
overturned because the nppnritioti wias seen 
in ctimmoii by all aboard ond taken to be 
an actual vessel 

There nre several characteristics by 
which the ghost vessels may be differentiat¬ 
ed from real ships. For instance volccit ask 
for dippers wiih which to bail out the 
waters hut if the request should he taken In 
earnest and the dippers supplied, they will 
be used to flood the fishing instead. 

Or again, it is said that the lights of ghost 
vessels are not refiected on the water below. 
Such taltij of spirits of the sea-dead piloting 
jfhoftl vcascls> are to be hoard in fishing vil¬ 


la ge* throughout the country even today. 

Among the sea phontoms, there are also 
the ai7it-6d2Up a huge giant in the form of 
XI shsven-headed priest* or the ninityrt (mar- 
mmdL ifo^'overp tales of the mermaid, 
like that of the undeiTiea palace of 
are more probably products of literary 
origin, ralher than talc? ariaing from the 
experiences of the fisherfolk themselves. 
However* fishermen tell of the wpo/o 
(witehj, lilts (shore prince), auris- 
ujim (wet woman) and wmi-oaiwi (sea-wo¬ 
man), who are said to be seen, not far out 
at sea^ hut near shore^ These witches are 
believed in widely In the islands of Kyushu 
and Shikoku, and are feared as creatures 
that suck human blood. 

Spirits of the river. In the paat^ it was 
believed that all deep pends, marshes, rivers 
and the like were inhabited by the niiaAi 
^ master) of each* a aort of demaniac deity^ 
This was a latter-day^ degenerated form of 
the earlier Smjm, or water deity. In the 
main, these spirits appeared in the form of 
snakes or strange fish, 

Hencev whenever an udusuBlJy large fish 
is caught from a river* mar^h or pond it 
19 said that a "curse'' or putiishment w'ill 
follow if one should eat the fiesh of such 
fish. Due to tbiB fear^ there are people to 
this day who will refuse to eat such unusual 
fish. This superstition is somewhat simi¬ 
lar to that in whichp when a great tortoise 
appears on the ahore* it is called a messen¬ 
ger fnim the gods, feted with wine and 
beer, and sent off to aea again^ Bnth ex¬ 
amples rcdect the Japanese belief that any 
plant or creature that attains great age 
gains mystic power, a belief that led them 
to deify particularly aged objefitB. 

A representative river sprite is the A'uppo, 
an impish chlld-like creature which Is popu¬ 
larly seen depicted in cartoona and paJnt> 
ings even today. The kappa's popularity 
may be due to its childish figurcp or to the 
humorous fact that the top of its head k 
tthaped like a saucer, with the sprite sub¬ 
ject to losing its magic powers the inHlant 
the water in that saucer la spiUed. This 
kapjia is «iaid to caii^e swimming children 
to drottTi, or to challenge grownups to fiim§ 
( wrestling »p eating the human being's but- 
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tock* in the event of victory. It alao 
believed that hor^^ea tha.t go int^ a river to 
drink or to bathe, are pulled into the winter 
by the kappa and rauaed to drown. 

There are tale* of i^tippa who ohalJenged 
aamurai warriors, to or sneaked into 

a hoose, only to l>e be^tedp losing an arm in 
the ensiling ftght. It k related that such 
vaii[iujshod kappa begged for the return of 
its amip in ejcehiuige for which It taught 
how to prepare specially effective medicine 
for wouniifi. Even todaj% the ^'kappa 
medicine for w^cunda'" ia used in certain dis- 
trictSi being made in aperihc families in 
which the method has heen prcaerv^ed. 

Needless to ssy» the kappa is a creature 
of the limaginatioiip and was originally be¬ 
lieved to be the messenger of the Suipn 
1 water godi or a temporary form of the 
Stiifin hiniEelf. This Saijin l.e. A'e-ppa came 
in the spring to the holds to water the 
plants^ and in the autunint after the harvests 
left the rivers to return to the mountains, 
becoming t^aiiEa-umro (mountain sprite I i, 
e. }^ai}m^no-kami (mountain deity). There 
are also regions which fete the itojojat as the 
St(i>tit, a custom which reilecl^ the older 
belief before the god fell from its former 
pedes tab 

Yurei (ghostft). The Japanese people 
believe that mnup and all beasts and birds, 
and even various manimate objecLn, all po^- 
seas apirita. At crossings where trafftc ac¬ 
cidents oceujr frequently* or wherever a big 
accident has occurred^ memorials are built 
to appease the spirita of the deacL There 
are graveyard? for cats and dogs. There 
are Tnemnrial Hervices for the fish eaten 
during the year* and for broken and discard- 
ed cameras, tnyit^ guns and other such 
ohjectBH 

There is a costom seen even today in 
urbkb the members of Ihe familyi immedia¬ 
tely after the dealh of a member of the 
family, climb to the roof top and shout the 
name of the deceased to the ekiea, in a 
tartia^pehat i a pi Hi-calling). In an attempt 
to call back the apirit of the dead person. 

Again, it Is believed that upon a person's 
deaths his spirit immediately assumes the 
form of a him-tama or hilo^amay a ball of 
greenish white fire with a long Naming tail, 


which dies aruund at Just above the house- 
roof; and many are the people who claim to 
have seen this iUtialDn^ 

The spirits of the dead are said to Unger 
about the bouse far one week from 
deaths after which it gradually moves away 
to the '^other world”. Again, the ^iplrit of 
one who dies far from home is said to 
return instantaneously to his family; and 
many taile? are told of those who died tn war 
appearing in their military garb at their 
homes thousands of miles aw'ay, at the exact 
instant of their death on the hattlcHeld. 

Japan's dead are blessed with the opporE- 
unity to return from the "other world" once 
a year to revisit their families of their desr- 
cendonts. The annual event known m Ban 
ifl thia occasion, and falls on the days from 
July 13th through July IGth of each year. 
On the iSth, the spirits are welcomed back 
to the fold, and on the I6th, they are re- 
verently sent off again to the "other world'*, 
Brm lanterns are lit, and all the families 
(w^ith the exception o-f a amaU number of 
Christian families and other such house¬ 
holds) prepare a great feast for the 
ryn (visiting spirits), which are laid out 
on r^yo-rycNddno^ or special tables set be¬ 
fore the alton^ for that purpose, 

Duiing the Bon periods special ^'charity" 
tables are idsfi set out outdoors, or at cross¬ 
roads, fer the sake iff thn^o whoac- 

fsmiJifs or descendnnl^ have ceased to exist, 
or whose descendants have all become uii^ 
belie vers. These tables are known oa paki- 
dnnn or Gakt are< according to* 

the Buddhist teaching, those spirits that 
are unable to go to heaven because n£ evils 
perpetrated during life, and who suffer from 
hunger in the nether w-orld. The ua^i-dam 
is for their bencht. while the nwen-da^ia 
is for the spirits with no relations left on 
the earth. 

Aside front the reguLar Bon visita hy the 
spirits of the dead, when they come '"'by 
invitation'* as it were, there are nLso cases 
when they appear of iheir own accord. 
Such uMnvitod spirits are called that 

ia ghosts. Yntrt are not phyaica] exist¬ 
ences, buL creatures of superstitious jinagi- 
nation; hence^ they are not treatyr» 
possessing the physical energy to open doorfr 
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or to speak. However, there are mmiy 
people in Jiipan who elaliti tv }iave seen zind 
spoken with ghosts. Thitf is pratwibly due 
to hallucinations or iUuaioruj based on cer¬ 
tain prior knowledge held by the one meeb' 
ing with such an experienceH 

tu very dd time?!, Japun'» ghosts, similur 
to gho&lH in the Weal^ were believed to ap¬ 
pear In the exact form and apparel they had 
been ^een in Ufe. CorLsequently, the ghosts 
^'aeen*' by people of that age aU appeared in 
the form they had been in life, Aa time 
paaseih Ihe ghosts api^eared wearing the 
Ahini-shozeku i pure white dealh-crlotheSt 
witli a triangular piece of cloth tied over 
the forehead) in which they were buried; 
and from about a hundred year?, ago, the 
ghosts lost their legs, appearing only in the 
upper portion of their body, fading off from 
below the waist 

As for the motives behind a ghost^a 
return to tbia world, these too changed with 
the yeara. Formerly, ghuaC3 came back to 
accomplish something promised but left un¬ 
done^ or because of longing for hia spouaet 
far hia family. However, reflecting liie in- 
dLienee of later literature and arta, it came 
to be believed that ghosts appeared Qxdy 
a'hen some great hate cr resentment wae 
present Again the postures aaautned by 
the ghosts changed with the times. The 
current belief Is that they appear with 
diaheveJled hair falling over their faceSd 
their hands held up together at about the 


m 

height of the month* dangling limply from 
the wrists, with body bending slightly 
forw'ard. 

The i^okui are apirila of things other than 
human heingtf, and they appear only at cer¬ 
tain specified eit^* at certain hours such 
as before dawn, or at dusk^ on a moon- 
les^ night, or io nudday, depending on 
the case. Moreover* they merely frighten 
pCHjpIe^ and do not reveal any wdll or 
denmnd of their own. However* the 
iifiirei unlike the are haman spir¬ 

its. They are ascribed with the ability 
to hy at will through space, and for the 
accomplisliment of its purpose, wiU follow 
a iiLim anywhere* The time for its ap¬ 
pearance* however, is generally limited to 
around 2 o'clock in the morning* this limita¬ 
tion being one of its characteristics- The 
yjirei appears only to the eyes of such 
dodely related people ais have a reason to 
be thua hauntecL 

Again, the ghosts of such people 04 have 
mat wnth flome dreadful end* are aaid to 
haunt the site of their death; and people 
pa.?sing by such a spot, or sleeping in such 
a room, often ere Tinted by the spectres 
concerned. 

The actually experienced by the 

people themselves are extremely naive and 
simple; but due to the influence of litera¬ 
ture, thoRlen and the movies, they have 
become of estremely exaggerated forma of 
recent years. 


Traditional Rites concerned i^ith Means of Livelihood 


There are certain traditional annual 
avent?s^ which thi'ough having been repeated 
year after year from the past* relay old 
customs and concretely reveal u phase of 
the apiritual aspect that forma the funda¬ 
mental ba&is of our culture. The basis of 
any society is laid on its principal product; 
and in Japan, since rice-production forms 
this basis, any true understanding of the 
country's culture must be formed on a 
study of the attitude held by the people aa 
regards riee-cultivntion, and of the ritea 
held in cannectloD with this cultivation. 

Hence, the study of* and eomparisan with, 
other dviliraticma centered around rice- 


produdng region? in Asia, become import¬ 
ant fur a true comprehenaion of Japanese 
elvifi^atiati. How'ever, on the other hand, 
there are some speciBc features which are 
based directly on certam natural conditions 
within the country Itself, and which can 
thereby be studied independent of outaide 
factonii. 

It la quite evident that the rites concern¬ 
ed with rice production in Japan are widely 
and almost invariably tied In with the va¬ 
rious scKcaUed annual evcnla or ritualistic 
holidays. Thu? a study of the rice-produc* 
tion rites involve study into a va5t field* 
including thoac comply features which 
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inwijt be from the Ktandpoint of the 

natural, ^ociiil and economic fsictor^ which 
broui^ht them Aboitlp 

But Oil the other hand^ we must sIro keep 
Id mind the fact that nee cultivattoa, in 
spite i>f its ^real Importance, occitpied only 
0 portion of the arable land in Japan; while 
mountam and sean^oaet areas uridoabtediy 
possessed their own respective productive 
occupations, not nece&aarily concerned with 
rke cultivation. 

Therefore, if we are to ferret out those 
qualities which are peculiarly Japanese from 
amon^ the customH to be seen in traditional 
ritualsp we must fir^t acquire a knowledge 
of the circumfitanDca in which the life of 
the Japanese people developeil Hence, be¬ 
fore we go further Into a deoeriptlon of the 
various rituals concerned with produotiorLp 
it may be wbie to make a brief survey of 
the factors w'hich molded the life modes 
and basic altitudes of the Japanese. 

Japan wns from ancient ages mainly an 
agrarian nation, us cun be seen from the 
fact that from early In its history^ a system 
of taction existed, based on the AnndeTt-ari 
or system of land-division In which tax wag 
taken in the form of rice per unit of land. 
However* in spite of thia, a large number 
of the people were forced to rely not only 
on agrarian product^ for their iivdihood^ 
but on the natural prodLicts of the sea and 
the mountains, due to the geographical 
features of the land which forced isolation 
rather than centroJiEatlon^ tejidlng to make 
the people self-sufficient and self-rdlanL 

Thie isolation and self'-sufficiency were* 
as seen above, the results of the topographic 
featureu. of the mountainous I aland country, 
but this attitude was aiso further fostered 
under the aeclusion policy taken toward the 
outside world by the Tokugawa military' 
regime. NeedJees to say, even in this 
period of aecluaioUf the respective individual 
farm homes and the farm villages were 
actually fur from truly aolf-sufficient. 
Already^ during this age, nation-wide com¬ 
merce in giM>de wits being devclopedi dis¬ 
regarding the boundary lines of the various 
def pri>vinccs: and the rise of the merchant 
cinas vrm much in evidence. On the other 
hand^ the gradual docline In the economic 
power of the ruling warrior claaa was 


causing the government to put more and 
more pre.^sure on the farming class. Ae a 
result, the farmers avoided the use of money 
In Ihoir tranoactiQtifl aa much as pooalble. 
and tended to maintain a certain degree of 
self-auffleicncy^ relying only on labor avail¬ 
able within the family. 

Consequently* life tended to be simple 
and primitive. All manner of fixtures^ tools, 
clothing^ foodr fuel and other necessary* 
materials were derived sa much as pcmible 
from natural resources In nearby raoun- 
tains and Helds, or from ugriculttiral pro¬ 
ducts cultivated In their ftelda, all fashioned 
by their owu hands to moet their need. 
Thus production, manufacture, conaumptioo 
and use were all carried out within the 
family itaelf. Cudsequently, iron-ware or 
pottery which could not be aelf-produced^ 
were very addoin precious vegetable 

oil waa uned only in minute quantities; 
cotton^ w^hich could not be grown In the 
cold northern pruvinces, was not to be seen 
eithori except for rare exceptions. 

even the implements and tools of daily 
life were made by hand, they come to take 
on a high degree of efficiency as suebp due 
to Continued improvanicnta invented by the 
user himself; and In the same manner, os 
all products were dependent upon their own 
labor, these people came to knew the value 
of auch products, this fostering a simple 
and frugal phllogophy of life. Theirs was 
a life baaed on a fafniliarity with all the 
processes from the first gathering of raw 
materials, through production, and finally 
conaumptlon of the fruits of their own la¬ 
bors; and this composite way of life had 
been transmitted generation after gen era- 
tiOHi making an necumuLation of basic 
knowledge in the wayg of production and 
self-supply. Hence, the people's observa¬ 
tion of nature w^as a detailed one. and thoir 
menn^ of utilizing nature^s resourc^^a in 
their dally Hfot also came to be developed to 
a high degree. Tn 1873, only a few years 
after the Meljl Restoration opened up the 
modem ivorld to Japan, the nation's jx^pula* 
ticn was 33,000,000. Of this total, 2^,000,- 
000 or 78% were agrarian. Of the KitoJ 
number of families, 5,800,000 ur approxi^ 
matPly 7^7% were farm families. Of 
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Dot ail ol a^rari&ii faiDJIj^ can 
bfl HBjd to have been hvln;^ the simple primi* 
tiv« life des^cnfoed above, but nonetheleaa. it 
may safely be estimated that at Least half 
of the entire number of families In Japan 
were ihins In that manner* It was thwi 
half a^imrian nation that wiu! plun^d Into 
the midst of a modem industrial revolution 
following the Meiji Restoration; and the 
fact that the people were able to absorb the 
new Weatem ways tp the short period of 
ao or *10 years to become the Leading Indus¬ 
trie] nation of the Far East is probably 
due to a great extent to the knowledge and 
techniques accumulated through genera^ 
tlona of a Life of self-supply. 

Improvements in agricultural techniques 
too were to be seen to some extent; but 
under the national policy of a strong army^ 
It was the faim villages which were forced 
to suffer* At the aame time, their tradi¬ 
tional self-sufhcieDcy also declined. Kuw- 
even on the other hand, due to the high 
land-rents that the tenant farmers had to 
pay for their Uny plots of land, they were 
again driven by necessiti* to utUiae the na¬ 
tural resources of the mountains and fields 
around them. In this way, the old attitude 
toward sdi-aufTkiency, bom in anolent 
times from the geographic features of the 
land, continued to exist from that day to 
the present. Hence, the traditional rites 
and diatoms concerned with production 
were all tied In with this self-supply Bystem 
ol living. 

The introduction of BuddblKm into Japan 
and the enthusiaatic support accorded to 
It by the Imperia] Court and the arlato- 
cratio society, led to the gradual spread i>f 
the religion to the common pooplo as w'ell. 
However, in spite of the spread of Bad- 
dhLsm, a study of the production rites main¬ 
tained in the rural and fishing comm unities 
reveals that the Tnajorlty arc based on old 
traditional Htes as they were performed in 
the course of production in the past, or as 
based op old legeuds and belief a, in which 
there ia seen little or no Influence of Bud¬ 
dhism. 

Henoe^ It can be Keen that thcfte rituals 
which arc preserved in the vadoim regions 
of the country, are the products of verj- 
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ancient ages, Dmsequentlyp they differ 
widely with the districts in which they were 
practiced; and the original significance of 
many of them are no longer known. How¬ 
ever, In apite of this wide variation In 
ritualistic formSn it can be seen that basi¬ 
cally they are neverthele^K related to each 
other, tbb fact showing that the develDi>- 
menl of a unified racial culture had its 
beginnings In very ancient iitnesH 

Listed below are the types of productEou- 
rites to be found: 

Rice^:ultivation rituals 

Rice* being Japan's staple food, as weh 
Hs being m^essary as offerings to the 
guardian goda wm considered of such 
value that It was also the form in which tax 
was paid- Menccr one of the main func¬ 
tions of those who were charged with -con¬ 
trol over certain reglooa of the land, waa 
the comlucting of rites to promote and 
guarantee a good han'est uf rice. In this 
way I aside from the simpler rites practiced 
by the farmers and villagers thcmsclveSf^ 
great ritualistic feartivals came to be held 
as oElcml ceremonies. 

Rites concerned with rice^ultlvatton 
were held many times during an year, in 
accordance with the season. In particular, 
the rites held at New Year's were coneldered 
to be of special importance, and conducted 
with much solemnity* 

The preliminar>' riles held at New 
Year; Rites held at New Yearns In various 
placed throughout the rountry fui a sort of 
preliminary hleB^ing of the han^est for that 
year, continued until fairly recent years, 
and a study of these rites show that they 
were for the purpose of greeting the coming 
of the gCKis to the houses at New Year. The 
god in thi^ cane was the or 

Ihe year-god; but this god had a multiple 
characier and uras at times also regarded 
as the guardian ancestral gtxh os the god 
of agriculture* or again as the guardian god 
of the village or of the entire Datioo. In 
the presence of this gud^ Uien* rites w'ore 
conduirted in which Important features of 
rke-cultivalion were enacted In pantomime, 
for the purpojfe of bleasing the barvest-to- 
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be w-eli Jis predii^ting Ihe |ft»od or bad out- 
eome of that harreat. 

On January 2i]d, 4th, or llth^ a held \b 
hoed flji the hr^it agrieultura) labor of the 
j-eai% thJfl beiajT a ritual which wt known 
ftsi ktiiPu-ire or to-iftki thnffot^u, A Odd 
which i& to be iiaed aa a paddy ia chosen for 
the parpfwe, and on Ihla field branchefi of 
the pine, chestnut, bamboo and the like, 
wdth nn^iL (paper charmsi attached, were 
stood ap, together with offerings of food. 
Prophecy cojiceming the outcome of the 
year's harvest was made through reading 
the marks left on the food by the birds that 
came to peck at it* these birds being con¬ 
sidered messengers of the god. 

This rite is aimiLar in many ways to Ike 
wi'fluA-KfiAi-rrtaf^wrt' w'bich is held at the 
time Df the actual planting of the rice, and 
is made up of the dsme element of pan to¬ 
rn ime» conpled with a process for foretel¬ 
ling the fortune for that year. 

Betvfeen January Uth and the night of 
the first full moon of the year* that ia, 
Januatyr 15th on the lunar calendar, rites 
rnimking the cultivation of the paddy and 
the planting of rice seeds^ were held, as 
were also or sthdgat^i-tauc rites 

in which the re-plan ting of rice seedlings 
WTis mimed. Tori-oi, the chasing away of 
birds» wfla also citrried out ra pantomime. 
Also widdy practiced is the custom of mo- 
tio-fsiifrnr*. in which j?iocki or dunffo (rice 
cakei< * were attached |o branches of varioLui 
types of trees, these branches reprejieiiting 
the ripened Crop bending low with the har¬ 
vest. The monotsnknri was also called 
vwhibanQ, ine~no-ho7ia or and 

in some cases they were made by stUchmg 
small bits of or rfanpo to rice straw. 

This r^fJiiA^arf custom seems to have 
some fdAlton to the inakok€ rites of au- 
tumnr in which before the actual harvest, 
a small portion of the grain is cut, with an 
offering of the hatsu^hi^ or first ears of the 
harvest crop* being made to the godst. 

The above-mentioned rites of tomhi or 
the rites miming various stages In rice-enU 
tivatioHn were generally performed by each 
indisfduaJ house How'ever, such rites as 
the tori-oi (hlrd-chasing) pantomime were 
often carried out as a group ritual. 


Aside from these, there were also certain 
ahrine rltiiala held on New Year's, imlled 
or In which ceremonial 

denfffiku and both primitive then!- 

rtcal performances with etements retained 
from the ancient pij/oA^u trnniimitted from 
ancient €hiaai w'ere to be seen. In these 
rituals too, pantomime of rice-cultivation 
processes fonned an essential factor* 

January by the lunar calendar meant the 
great turning point from winter to epriog. 
With ail the work after the atitumn harvest 
having been taken enre cT it was the brief 
period of inactivity w^hile the petuple waited 
for the spring to resume w^ork in the fields 
again* It w^aa at this season that, in the 
presence of the ioahUno^kami fyear-god), 
the people carried ont rites biffing the 
various prodiictiona for the year to come. 
And among all the many New Year rites, 
those concerned with rice-production ueera 
to have taken precedence over all the otherB. 
However, the new year season was. alw 
considered with special importaQce as the 
time for the rejuvenation qf the spirit and 
of life-power* being feted ns such; and it 
stiU remaina to he seen just what part the 
rice^productiDn ritea held within the entire 
circle of New Year rites. 

On the other hand, there is much evidence 
pointing out to the importance attached to 
rice in these ritea. The Aa^aff!.i-?nocAi 
^layers of rice-cake used for New' Year) 
which ie placed on the aaujbo tray for dis¬ 
play* as well as the tobi^o^kome placed on 
top of It; the rice in the toshi-oke or toTthi- 
dawam containers placed on altara of the 
tcur^i-njg-Arnmt (year-godall show that 
btith for praciicnj ose and as offerings l/O 
the gods, rice was the pzincipat matertaL 
In this way, it camrcit be denied that rice 
was an importfint factor In the new year 
rites. Particularly this is evident in the 
fact that the rice nsed In the tosAi-ofrr and 
the to$ki-dawara containers on the altars* 
were the seed-rice to be used later at the 
time of the planting. This rice also sen'ea 
AS the offering to the gods at the lime of 
the first rice-planting, and aa food for the 
people engaged in the rice-planting work on 
that day. The fact that w«>od gathered es¬ 
pecial Jy for that purpose during the new 
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y«ar season ts used for cooking tbc rice at 
the octuftJ rice-plaotmg rites points to u 
relation betwcon the new year rites and the 
rice-planting rites* 

Rile» al various stages in rice-cultiva- 
tion. In Rome cane^* certain simple rites 
are held at the time of when the 

seeds are immersed in water. Because the 
seeds are the source of the new life to pro¬ 
mote the growth of the year's crop» many 
ritualistic ceremonies relflted to the choice 
of the seeds and to their care:* existed from 
ancient timefl* In the prefectures of Na* 
gano and Niigata, and also Ui parU of Na¬ 
gasaki Prefecture, seeds are called au/i, a 
word which means lineage and thereby 
shows that the seeds raised by a certain 
family were believed to be of a single liue^ 
different from those in the ‘lineage^ of an¬ 
other family’s seeds. However, it came to 
be known fairly early that the pollination 
was done by the wind without regard for 
lineage" and this may account for the early 
decline of the custom of tan^-i&I£k^i rites. 

In its steady the minaffuehi^mut^ri rites 
were most commonly observed. This was 
held at the time of the actual planting of 
the seeds In the mticos^firo-dO) small Hooded 
helds in which the seeds were Hrst planted. 
At the or the inlet from which 

water passed Into the paddy, a mound of 
earth was madct with tree branches repr€^ 
sen ting the ta^o-kAmi (held god) stuck in 
it. and with offerings of toasted rice placed 
before it. 

The seedlings grown in the 
are transplanted in early summer about 
May, and the commencenifmt of this trans¬ 
planting is known as sahimki, ^aon, h^i^- 
tam or At this time, it is cus^ 

topiary for the master himself to plant 
three or twelve bundles of the rice seed¬ 
lings in the paddy* insert twigs iu the 
^tinagwki water passageway as part of a 
fete in honor of the field-god and moke 
offerings of and red-beaii rice. Later 
he takes home three buncUea df the planted 
rice^cedlings and places them as on the 
altar and on the hearth. 

However, as this taue or rice-transplani- 
ing was closely tied in with the water 
supply for flooding the paddles, the rites 


were often conducted as community rather 
than individual affairs. Again, there were 
Instancea io ivhicb the entire process of 
rice-transplanting was cousidared as a aori 
of ueremonial ritualp us in the case of the 
miyat^ paddles w^here the rice to be used 
as offering to the village god was plantai, 
or in the case of the paddieis of a highly 
influealial oyakaiA farmer, when the rice 
planting was conducted by many people as¬ 
sembled from the village. At the com¬ 
mencement of such large-«cale rice-trans- 
pLanting. tree branches were inserted al the 
miwapuefti as in the previously meniioned 
caaes, and offerings of ^aA'e rice and scedJ- 
inga were nmdcp aa a rituai to greet the 
^a-fio-kami (or fa-afl-kowti, field god)p after 
whiE^h a large group of people carrtedi out 
the rice-planting* accompanied by the Tnusic 
of drums and merry singing of the taue-utA 
i rice-planting song}. This Large-ecalo ri¬ 
tual was knoun as the ^ambai-ora^ki, and 
among the aongs sung at thia occasion, there 
arc aome fragmentary parts still remem¬ 
bered today, which explain the nature of 
the sffiH-im-fraffii as having been fathered by 
the igod of sun) and mothered 

by the water-god. 

Tau 0 or rice transplanting was grueling* 
hard Uborp but in former daya it w^aa con¬ 
sidered a sacred rituai to be performed as 
a cooperative labor on the ptirt of aU the 
villagers. And, through the excitement of 
the ruusicp the aigbt of the gayly bedecked 
mxidenF in the fields, and the exuberance 
caused by drinkiugp the labor waa happily 
disposed of. 

After the work of the rire-tranaplflutlng 
was over» rites called aanobort or samburi 
Cmeaning the ascent of the god) w^ere held 
both individually and as a community event, 
to send off the visiting god. 

Rites held during the rice-plant s' 
growth. After the rice was thus plojitedp 
many communal ritea were observed as 
prayers to offset damage by mssxtsp winds,, 
fioods or droughts. Especially in the liinar 
month of June, W'ben the plants required 
a good supply at both wnter and sunlighL 
the taummer festival 1 fet- 

ing the water-god was held^ Agam, 
okari rites as a charm against harmful 
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insects were conducted And, when the 
tn^hooD season drew near, it was cuatomBiy 
to conduct rites in honor of the wind-^od* 
HarvesUtime rites. Just a little before 
the actual hardest, a smnll portion of the 
crop was cut. with the first ears of the 
rice harvest belns offered to the jode, while 
another portion of the same rice was toasted 
and partaken of by the people. The harveat 
of the rest of the crop wan carried out 
after this loitiai rite. 

The festival celDbratiuff the end of the 
harvesting was generaUy held after the 
work of the hnn’est over, but this came to 
be tied in with the wyi-gonii notSKri or 
festival of the village god, and thus came 
to be of a comply nature. Rites for send¬ 
ing off the god were ccmducted on the 9th, 
I9th and S9th of the ninth month in the 
lunar calendar, or on the lOth of the lOth 
month, or sotne other specific date once each 
year, after the end of the harvest. But 
with the change from the lunar to the aolar 
calendar at the time of the Melji Restora¬ 
tion. and due to various improvements and 
changes in the rice-plants themsejvea 
brought about by cnss-hroeding, and also 
beuuiie of the increased ime of simple ma¬ 
chinery in harvesting, much confusion 
arose a$ to suitable dates for these old 
festivals, and the rites themselves changed 
considerably as a reault. However, the 
1aikaski-aQ€ rites In which the scarecrows 
a» pulled up from the fields on the day of 
fo-£oh-ga fa word referring to October 
10th;. observed in Shinshfi District, are 
rites conducted for the purpose of sending 
off the god of the fields after the harvest 
This euBtom of sending off the god from 
tlie harvested fields, later tied up with the 
belief that all the gods aesemble £n Izumo 
in the month of November, known as Kan- 
AOMuki or godless month (all the gods be¬ 
ing absent from their regions because they 
have gone to Isumol. Thufl, throughout 
the nation, the kofftf-okKri (sezidingnoff the 
gods> and konri-emkae (greeting back the 
godsj came to be observed. 

The ffl-wo-konn" (field god^ always return¬ 
ed to the mountains at the eud of the 
harvest, to become the ysmo-no^kontr 
{mountain-god), and «« twice yearly, 
throughout the nation, festivals are held 


for^ this god in the autumn and ip the 
spring, Rcgardl^a of minor discrepancies 
which have crept into the customs through 
the kng years, it is possible to say that 
the ancient belief in the (<r-no-ka»it and 
the ura^na-no-kamf, and the festivals for 
greeting and sending them off, are definite¬ 
ly refated to the Hnm-eoi (prayer for good 
haiv'est} and the nunaaie-sat (autumn har¬ 
vest festival) held as sacred rites yearly 
within the imperial Court. 

The same god feted as the (a-no-koaii 
in the harveet fields, came to hold a similar 
place os the god presiding over the products 
of the mountains and the fields. a.s well as 
the sea. Also, it possessed another phase 
is the ancestral god. the guardian diety of 
each individual household. In other words, 
the gods of the Japanese people were of a 
primitive nature, which were cloody related 
to the prticeaaes of production, but which 
on the other hand also appeared in many 
forms or came to possese complex features. 
Hence, it Is difficult to point out the funda¬ 
mental nature of this god or goda. 

For instance, there are some customs 
which seem to point to the possibility that 
the fa-Mo-komt or god of the fidd is toe 
same god m rice-god, or the gad residing 
In the rice itself. In Noto. u rite is observ¬ 
ed in November, called d«-Mo-ko(o in which 
the miHter of the house goes out to the fields 
to bring home on invisible rd-Ao-katfii. The 
deity is conducted to toe house in panto¬ 
mime, then bathed and fed. Due to the 
fact that toe deity has been underground 
for such a long lime, he is said to be blind; 
and so the master of the house himoolf 
feeds toe food to the invisible guest while 
namldg each of the foods aloud in turn. 

This would Seem to be related with the 
Custom of feting the rice-seeds within its 
container os a form of gud, hence croat- 
iag toe term tonr-^m) gr seed-god. The 
god of the Of -no-kof 0 rites of Noto, together 
with the ioRc-gafut of the Latter case, are 
most likely both instances of the belief in 
the god-nature of grain itself. And un rii 
further study into toe nature of toe ‘seed- 
god’ is carried out, it may be impossible 
to clarify the true nature of the (o^no-kaml 
of the rice fieJds. 
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Rites of field-cultivation 

At the time of the new year rites for 
hlL'Splnfif the rice crop, the people often imike 
awa-ho and hf^-hf> to represent the h^rveet 
of the as well os th^ afore-metitioned 
inr-no^hf^iio and repres^ttnif the 

harvwt of riea Thi^ m an exnnipje sbow- 
injf that rites coneemed writh the products 
of the fields were often carried eut aif a 
supplement to the rites copceriied with rice, 
and thereby lacked the characteristic of an 
independent rite, accorded only 

aceondary importance* However, as wheat 
ranked tioxt to rke la importance among 
agricultural prodactSp and because the culti¬ 
vation periods of rice and wheat did not 
coincide with each otheTp there were a few 
instances in which individual rites were 
performed for field-harvests. 

The planting of wheat generally coincided 
with the harvest of the rice, so that the 
festivals for both were uaually conductefi aa 
one. But in ShinahO and Mikawan there 
WTSS a tnatmn called in which, 

after the sowing of the wheat had been 
dnishecL the farmers washed off their hoes 
and o^ered wheat and buckwheat noodles 
to the hocs> also partaking of the noodles 
themRelves, And in Tokyo and cerLain 
iDonntaizi-‘baae regions of Gumma Prcfec- 
ture+ moifhi (rice cakes) were made, this 
being buried In the ground in the field as 
an offering to the earth-god as a charm 
againRt damage to crops wrought by field* 
mice or molea. 

In some reglona* mugi-Aomc rites were 
conducted nn January 20th, as for Instance* 
In Hiba County of Hiroshima Prefecture, 
where people cooked rice with barley, and 
poured potatch-paste over it for the evening 
meal, and then went out to the fields to 
praise the crop, reciting aloud: ^The 
wheat crop for this year is very fine; soon 
it will ripen imii burst from back to f^ont'^ 
In Oshlma, people naade cakes called taufstf* 
and went out to their fields say¬ 
ing: *‘Our wheat la \oTy fine”. In another 
village in OsbiMa* Tokj^o, January 20tli 
was £i holiday for women and oUled the 
festival-day for wheat. Crakes were made 


in the abape of the grain and stuck on a 
bamboo stick to be token to the fields. 
There, the or rJtcs praisidg 

the wheat w^re conducted^ with chants 
saying: '^The wheat of other fields is rag¬ 
ged j but the w^heat of this field ie fine"'* In 
Ter aka wa in Kwhi Prefecture^ a etmilar 
praising rite is held at the end of April* 
while at Chino-shima in Fukuoka Prefec¬ 
ture, the March festival Is known as the 
wheat^praiaing festival^ while the May fes¬ 
tival Ia kiipwn as the fleld-pmialiig festival. 

[t seems that in the past field-praising 
was widely prscllsed aa a chartn to promote 
the growth of various crops besides wheats 
with the wheat-praising ritee having been 
rctsjned the longest. 

At the time of the wheat hsrvest, a small 
amount of wheat is reaped to be preaented 
to the gods^ this custom still being seen in 
parts of Shikoku and KyfiahiL However, 
due to the fact that the wheat haneat coin¬ 
cides with the rice^transpLooting season p it 
h custonsHLry for the 2 events to bo feted 
In a single rltunh September t^th of the 
lunar calendar, traditionaljy celebrated as 
a moon-vJcwlng nfgbtt is called the wheat 
rnDon in Shinahu and Sado, perhaps be¬ 
cause wheat-cakes are offered on that night* 
AgaiUp the fact that the August 15th nod 
September 13th moon-viewing nights are 
referred to as the tarcHmoon or bean- 
moon with taro-potatoee and beuna being 
offered* seems to point to the fact that this 
custom WRS once a rite in which the first 
potato and bean and other field products 
of the season were offered to the ancestral 
gods or to the agricultural dietyn 

Aside from theae» there arc several rites 
concerned with the daikon, the Large J^apa- 
nese radhik. For instance on October lOlh 
iu the Tdhoku Begions, it Is prohibited to 
enter a doiftort field, while ou November 
33rd* the day of the Dai^hiko feativolp dai¬ 
kon was offered to the geda- Again* on the 
festival days of the gods Ebiau and Dai- 
koku* daikon which split off in two were 
often offered. 

ALsOp there are soine isrialed cases In 
which the Hax ia alao feted in a similar 
maimer: and as the eorthTgCMj la the diety 
feted In this esae* it would seem that these 
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too, were observed as charms tor pro¬ 
tection against field-rats and motes. 

Rites related to hunting 

Tht god which was the object of prayer 
and thanks in huntinj? was principally the 
(god of the tfiDuriLaip)^ How- 
ev^er, it is di^tdt to say whether thi^ god 
is the same as the (field god; 

which the farmers believe to return to the 
mountains after the hani^est to become the 
yatimTfQ-ka^L Even if the two had been 
originally the same diety, it must be ai- 
lowed that during the long period since the 
origin, the yamo-no-Jfni'ai of the hunters 
and the i/aiiio-no-A'nmi of the farmers moat 
probably came to possess different charac¬ 
teristics, On the other hand, even if it 
were to be asaumed that these two were 
entirely unrelated at the startp it is quite 
possible that later they came to be associat¬ 
ed with each others because the huntcra 
also engaged In farming during the sum¬ 
mer season. At any rate± the two are 
now so Inter-related with each other that 
it is aimoat Unposalble to consider them 
separately^ 

Until a fairly recent age, there G:cisted a 
group of people in the Tobaku Region who 
made their living exciimlvdy by hunting. 
These people called themselves yanjadacAi 
while ontsIdcrR called them They 

had in their posses-slon certain old written 
records which they believed related the hb- 
tory of their prafession^ and which they 
used aa proof of their right to hunt In the 
mountains and the ravines. Such old re¬ 
cords have been found In various rogious 
of the countryp and can be divided into three 
categories. 

The first of these are records transmitted 
among the nmrapi of the Tohoku Region^ 
According to these records, there once 
iited a mail highly skilled In the u^ of 
the bow' and arrowi who upon the request 
of a certain god, took part in a war between 
the gods-i and helped ope aide to win^ As 
a reward he was allowed the right to hunt 
in any of the mountains in the country, the 
right to be transmitted to his descendants. 
There Js another version to thie tale, calkd 


the Nikkq version^ to be found In other re¬ 
cords In possession of the In the Tch 

huku Region ^ According to this, the user of 
bow^ and arrow who aided the gods In their 
battle was called Man^buro; the got] he 
helped to wfn was Xrkk4 Gzfnuen, the 4^ 
feated god Akoffi .Ifyd/m (Mikkb and AkagI 
are both names of mountain regions v. And 
this Mimraburo is said to be the yqum-tio- 
kami. There is also another old record cal¬ 
led Nikko-san which has a similar 

Lale, the differs ace being that the hero Is 
called Ono-no-Sarumaru^ Haid to be the 
illegitimate child of a Kyoto noblEmsn. 

The second group Is related to the legends 
concerning the origin of the temple at Mt- 
Koya, and the miracles of the god Niu 
Mifojin- Accordiog to these recordSp iJie 
ison of a god appeared in the form of a 
hunter before K4bo Dixishu the founder 
of the temple at ML Koyai accompanied by 
a dog. He served as Kob4 Doishi’s guide 
in determining the site for the temple 
which la now known as the Kdya-san temple. 
As a reward for this service^ Kobo Dai^hi 
taught the hunter secret chartn words 
which would save him from enternal punish¬ 
ment even If he continued in his occupation 
as hunter taccording to Ruddhist doctrines^ 
It is considered a sin to take the life of any 
living creature [. These charms or prayers 
were transmitted from generation to gen¬ 
eration. In Aomorip Iwate and Akita pre- 
feclures, among w4ix^e hunters this legend 
has been transmittedp It La claimed that 
the hunter who acted as guide svas named 
Sarmiam Dfiyd. This name shows that 
the tale has become somewhat confused 
with the Kikko version of the first category. 

The third group is one which la to be 
fmiud in detail in Yanagida Kunlo^s *Vocfti- 
tio Kari-k^t^btk wo Ki, and is related to the 
legend preserved in records in a village in 
Miyazaki Prefecture of Kyiishd. Accord¬ 
ing to this talci 2 hunters named Dma and 
perfoTmed purification ritea and then 
went into the mountatus to hunt,^ when they 
came upon the ynnui-?u>-Aami in the throes 
of labor. The yamu-Kio~Mmi asked Omii to 
give it some food from his lunch basket: 
but ^ma» fearing the laint of blood at child¬ 
birth (a taboo in primitive society)» left 
the site 'without ofTering food or aid- Bui 
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Koma fltopped to give tliE god rite^ as n 
result of which he prospered miJch thero- 
aiter- 

This same tale is to be fouad in slightly 
differing vorsioiui in hvate^ Akita and Aichi 
prefectures. In iwAta, the huntet^ nre cfil- 
ted Manji and Bnnje: and It Is related that 
when Eanji gave aid to the god in distress, 
it gave birth to hvelve children. In the 
AichL version* the hunters are called 0- 
otoko-fl’Cttii and or 

ji and #Co*nan/f. Again^ In Miyagi and Ya^ 
mogata prefectures, there are shrines which 
are said to be dedicated to Banji and Ban- 
zaburd, brothers who were excellent hunt¬ 
ers. Aa Banji and BanzsMuti are wotship- 
ped Aa vntfm-no-kqmi, it would seem that the 
afore-mentioned legend was transmitted in 
thflse regions also. 

These three legends, all teliing of hunters 
who are regarded as the ancestral gods of 
the hunting people^ differ from each other 
in detail; but it can be seen that they have 
many points in common. 

As for the ceremonies which were con¬ 
ducted in connection with hunting, it w^uld 
seem that they were hdd only for special 
types of hunting. F'or instance, when traps, 
anares or pitfalls w^ere utilized, it Is doubts 
ful that any rites were performed. In the 
main, rituals were eoticemed with bow-and- 
arrow hunting. How^ever, the use of the 
bow and arrow was abandoned for the gun, 
so that today there h no trace left of old 
customs concerned with the how and arrow. 
How'ever, old terras w^hich were used in 
bow-and-arrow hunting continued to be 
used even when hunting came to be done 
by gun. For Instance, the route of a bullet 
is called (route of the arrow), 

the first shot to hit the prey is called icrhi- 
no^ya (first arrow) or ichi-ban-ya (first ar¬ 
row]'. When the wounded prey hftii fled 
leaving a trail of blood, these priata are 
called yaiAtikc, and the site where the 
hunter lies in wait for the prey is called 
AH niiike use of the word ya which 
means arrow, and not bullet. 

The celebration of u youth's first catch 
is called ya-bimW, yoeulcr-tirut or pu^uc/ii- 
iif'or. In other words, altncK^t all the words 
used in hunting, as well as uU the customs 


related to it, are based on the terms as 
created by the warrior cluAS who made 
hunting their nobleat paatime. 

Not only the terms* but the customs and 
etiquette of the Irow-and-arrow hunting 
were tran.^mitted to the later hnatltig by 
gun; but with the sudden decline hunting 
in the modem age, the various rituals also 
changed considerably. Some of the hunting 
rites as they were once practiced are listed 
below: 

Batatiya^nodwai. As mentioned abovOp 
this w'aa the rite celebrating an Indivjduara 
drat kill, aUu known as and 

j/(ibtroA7-wcNijroi. Some sticb rite* were 
very simple, consistlug of the youth who 
made his first kill inviting all hts hunting 
comi)iinIons to the kitchen and o:^erktg them 
sake, Bui id other placed, a groat feast 
wa^ held to celebrate the event, to which aU 
frieiuhi and relatives were Invited* with the 
guests often bringing as much as a whole 
bog of rice each, as gift. At the place-of- 
honor at this feast was seated on elder re¬ 
lative of intimate relationship, who gave 
the initial congratulatory speech before the 
drinks were poured- 

The meat of the first kill Is never sold; 
It is kept so that bits may be offered to 
any one who comes to the house aubseqiient- 
l>v bearing congratulatory messagea on the 
kill. After thb celebration rite, the youth 
came to be accepted as a ftiU-iledgcd hunter^ 
In the mountains of 6tan county In Yama- 
gnchl^ Ihis rite is called yaa<tki~no-fftshiki^ 
and as it marka a youth^:^ recognition, as a 
full-fiedged hunter* it is celebrated the 
greatest occasion iu an individual's entire 
life. On this occoalon* the chief hunter oc¬ 
cupies the place of honor* ivith the other 
hunting fi^mpaniuna lined up on either aide 
of hJm^ The one who made the kill aita 
at the very last position* as a tieivcomer to 
the company* At this feaat, the head Of 
the kill I'ustially boar) Is placed on a mmbo 
(tray with legs) and brought into the room. 
On the boar's head Is plnced a wine cup* To 
the right of the head ia a ivine-jiig, and 
to the left arc sticks which had been used 
In transporting the kJU. 

When this tray ia brought into the room, 
nil present make oheiRancc to the 
kunii I god of the mountain!, and the chief 
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btinter ehanti a Whm tiiia 

Is xjfVitTf all the hiiriter;!i join in together to 
fthoQt dm, dan, don! S times in imltatton 
of the soond of the hontitt^ Then 

the sofre ia served, Whm the youth who 
made his initial kill reueive^ his eup of 
wine, the chief hunter announces to the 
jrroup that the youth is now a fuJl-tleiiged 
hunter, and asks everj'one to help him. 

Tt Is to be seen in old records that a child- 
shogun of tlic Muromachi Gove m men t shot 
a shrike, for which exploit a ^asaki-iu^ 
wan held. 

Japan being a country covered with 
moimtoina and wild fleldR^ hunting was im¬ 
portant for many purpepies. Hunting was 
not merely a meaiLB for the warriors to 
improve their HkiU In archery. Shooting was 
neceftsary to protect the early farma from 
birds and mamuding beasts, well us to 
supply the people with animal protein in 
lood^ and with the pelts to be uaed In daily 
life. Hence, the hui^uya-no^n^i served 
to announce a youth's attainment of full 
manhood; and continued to be practiced 
for a long time as a ceremony for feting 
the gods nnd announcing to the cotomtuiity 
that the individual was now a man. 

Rltcfl celebrating a kILL It is not known 
to what extent rites were conducted for the 
spoils of fiahing and hunting; but from 
what we can see today, it is knowui that 
the IdU of the bear, deer^ boar and A'amo- 
(type of ontelopej was fcllowed by 
rites. In such coses, the kill was transport¬ 
ed to a suitable site, where the hunters 
gathered around, cooked the animal's en¬ 
trails as on offenng to the pama-no-Aaffit, 
ond then partook of some themaelveSr the 
ritual in this way being a combination of a 
ritual to the god, and a cAi-matsuW (blood- 
festival) in which the hunters ate the same 
meat os the god. 

in the mountain villages of Kagoshima 
Prefecture^ there is the custom of taking 
the kill of boar to the home of the person 
who shot the fatal bullet. There the meat 
is cutt and the eat rails cooked. Pieces of 
the entrails are stuck on bamboo splinters 
and placed on the folfoaoiua alcove to¬ 
gether with cold cuoked rice, washed un¬ 
cooked rice, sake and a hatchet, as an 


olfering to the Then the 

hunters themselves partake of the cooked 
entrails and dTlnk sake. At this time, cer^ 
tain charm-words known as kam^-n&rito 
are intoned, in which there ja a prayer for 
the dead animal's re-birth in the next life 
os a human being instead of a beast Thus, 
togethe? with the rites in honor of the 
a sort of -memorlBl service’ 
Is offered for the dead beast. 

After thk is over^ the company goes out 
Into the yard where the body of the animal 
is^ and the animal is moved so that its head 
is turned in the appropriate dlrecUcm in 
relatloD to the yama-no-jmijsi god. Then 
a hunter^s hatchet is placed oct Its head. 
Next a handful of the hlood-covared twigs 
which had beeo laid under the body, is 
taken and also placed on the animal's heath 
The hunter who ah at the fatal ichi-no^ 
rakes u position behind the boar’s body^ 
and intones a prayer thanking the god for 
that day'^s spoila, and asking for continued 
good fortune la hunting. Then he takes 
a few of the twigs on the boar's head with 
his right hand opd throws It over his left 
shoulder. Next he repeats this with his 
left hiux± During this time, all the other 
hunters are seated in a line behind him* 
After thifl ceremony la completed, the 
huntera partake of a Amaii portion each of 
the cold cooked rice and the washed rice 
that has been olfered to the godj this bring- 
isg an end to the solemn ritual. 

Such rituals were known as 
mat^uri, eM-ynat^ri or chi- 

karai and as detailed above* they served 
the triple purpose of making offerings to 
the god and partaking of the same food 
as the god, of thanking the god for its favor 
and asking further aidp and of a memorial 
service to the spirit of the dead nnimoL 
After the ceremony, the meat was divided 
among the hunters in accordance to the 
part each played in that days* bunt, 

New Year rit^ Every year on January 
2nd, 4th> thh or llth* the farmers practice* 
as one of the eitipofo-Aa/fms f first work of 
the year) customi, a rile which la known 
variously ns klkari-hanmt:, 
buflii, or 

The master of the household goes Into the 
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niountsijiii at dawn, and choosing one tre*, 
he makes ofTermgs of moehi vice cakea 
before it And ties sAiiwriiawa iftacred Btraw^ 
or paper festoons) on it as a rite dedicated 
to the After this rite* he 

cuts the first fire wood of the year, and takea 
it home with hiiu. 

In certain mountain viJlasfea where hunt¬ 
ing was an important oecopation, a huntinK 
gnn was shot off on the morning of New 
Year and a ceremony ctmducted in honor 
of the /^a^74a-7U^-A■alm^ ill addition to the 
above rites. 

Shachi-gamh Ysniagoya, Yama-katoba. 
Hunters believed that or good luck 

in hunting (^hathi is thought to be a cor- 
ruptlon of the word st^chi meaning good 
luck) was due to the workings of aome 
godly spirit. In the Kiso regirait the skf^hi- 
gami is enshrined on the family altar and 
prayers are offered to it for good luck in 
bunting. In mnuniain vLUages m Shiiuoka 
Prefecture, it is the cuRtom to hold a drink¬ 
ing party called inae-^a/nVAi on the eve of a 
hunting f]ixpeditjcii, to pray for fortime in 
hunting. 

An example of f^trJot abstinence practiced 
before going into the mnuntabis on a hunt¬ 
ing trip is to be seen in the custom that 
precedes the hunting of the 
(antelope) in Miomote ViEage± of Iwaftme 
county in Niigata. Hunting for kcLmoshika 
IS conducted In the bitter cold of mid-win- 
tar» and requires some ten or more days 
per expedition; 3 such hunting trips arc 
carried out each winter. 

For 10 days before the trip, the hunters 
bathe daily in cold stream water to purify 
themselves spiritualLy and phyaiCRhy. They 
refrain from taking any flesh induding 
fiahn and sever all aexual relationships dur¬ 
ing the period. Once they enter the moun- 
taim-^p they use an entirely difTerent set of 
wards called u<^/na-kotoba, the uauaJ speech 
being considered taboo. 

It can be seen from various customs 
which are still retained today, that the 
mountains were regarded as a mysterious 
dumain under the rule of the yama-no-l^JNC 
For iusiance. when a man muat spend a 
night in the cuDUntaliis, he marks off a 
square space on the grounds sticking twigs 


in the grouiid at the four corners. Than 
he prays to the uoflro-no-frawM requesting 
lodging lo that space for one night, if 
he neglected this rite, it waa believed that 
he would meet with some mountain demon. 

CunaeqLiently, not only the hunters, but 
jkbfo woodcutters, sawyers^ charcoal^makera, 
miners and couri of various other ctccupa- 
tlon^ who must Bpend some time living in 
huts in the mountains, practised strict ob- 
servimce of certain taboo, and did not fail to 
fete the god of the mountain. Care was 
taken to avoid anything that might offend 
the god, so that life in the yttmugoya or 
mountain hut took on a nature almost aimt- 
Lar to religious confinemeat. It was ako for 
this reiison that ya.Hi<i-JtofoiMi (special mouu- 
tain-laugtiagej came to be used, involving 
the avoidance of certain words said to be 
disliked by the yomano-kamu For instance, 
the word $aru [ monkey i was avoided, and 
yamano-oyf^ji or li:ii?iura was used instead I 
blood was called don instead of chi, rice 
viSLs kmanomi instead of 

Besides the above-mentinped customs 
concerning the mountaJaSp the ancient be¬ 
lief that ancestral spirits resided in the 
mystic depths of the mountains cOPtuiued 
to be hcR alongside the other variegated 
beliefs. 

Rites related to fishing 

EurLting was for a long time conducted 
aa a sideH^ccupation togetliBr with farm¬ 
ing; but with the coming of the modem 
age, it declined rapidiyi leaving only very 
small regions in which it is still carried 
on as an occupation. On the other hand, 
dshiug has flnurlahed, Japan, being a long, 
narrow island, had an abundance of varied 
eoastlLue appropriate to bshlng, eo that 
from ancient times, fishing was an import¬ 
ant occupation. In later years fishing show¬ 
ed a danger of decline due to exhauation of 
the supply, brought about by indiscrimiate 
fishing; however with newer methods uid 
pew facilities for fishing farther from 
^hore, the induatry prospered, fn the pro¬ 
cess of this modernieatlon of method, the 
various rites connected with fishing also 
underwent change. However^ the intricate 
coastline of Japani with each bay and Inlet 
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and s(h«r« hnvinr individual characUriatics, 
call«d for a different skill in metk' 

odis; and so there was atill rooin for each 
finhing villase to retain old methods find 
tr&ditLQKia. 

MoreovePp in spit^ of fnodem- 

iZAlion jn aome atill continued to 

be ID 3 laain a ffsht with tha nahiFal ole- 
mcnta. Much depended oa weather co^dj- 
tionsH and the meti had to be constantly on 
the ftlen to keep their ship* from damage 
OF wreck, and to keep their impiements 
from being- swept off into the sea. Hence, 
there was much in the fiahermen'a precari¬ 
ous life to proiziota a belief in charms and 
auperstirioos; and the old rites therefore 
continued to be retained to a great extent 
among them. 

Among the rites practiced by the fiaher- 
men. there were those to celebrate o good 
catch, and those conducted aa invocations 
for better fortune at the time of a poor sea¬ 
son. There were a|ao rites to celebrate the 
new^ year ^easonp or the opening of the fish¬ 
ing season^ or the voyage of the iieason. 

Aside from the^p there w^ere aLio certain 
rites In which the master of a hahmg veil- 
^e\ gathered together with his men as a 
of the pact between them, and deter¬ 
mined the duties of each maDp with a drink¬ 
ing party afterwards. Again, drinking 
felea are aometimea held at the end of the 
season^ when the men gathered to divide the 
earnings from the catch. Similarly, rites 
w'lth drinking partieSp were held for the 
purpose of dl^fcuftaing dshlng arotui or other 
mutual arrangements. In all these cases, 
In which the purpose of the meeting wae for 
the ascertainment of a contract of some 
form or another, it was considered neces¬ 
sary to anlemnize the pact through rites, in 
which the individuala partook of the same 
food together, and made offerings to the 
gedHp generally the goda Rvu^in 

i dragon gCMj ^ or (spirit of 

vessels). 

Rites In coasHme fishing. The above- 
men tiuned rites are all more or clear 
as to the purpoBe for which they are con- 
ductofli but there are also certain rites 
which are conducted on specific days every 


year* whose aigniftemico is not to be m ea¬ 
sily knowTE. 

The rites which we held on a certain set 
date fn MaiTh, June, and October, referred 
to variously as Ryujin-mi, fse- 

mafsi/n', Ura^matRuri, Sk(o~mQtsiiri^ ett, 
seem to have been instituted for the purpose 
of praying for a good catch id the shore-line 
fiahing of that certain areflL At the time of 
these festivabi, it was customary to diiifcuss 
the matter of rights to fishing along the 
shoreline, and to elect men to serve in main- 
isinmg order and control over the fijfhing 
of that area. In other words. It would seam 
that rites of Lhia nature have their origin 
in the days before the development of open- 
sea fishing, when fishing was gtUl restricted 
to areas near the shore; and reflect a form 
of Village self-government procedures, held 
ip connection with the festivals for the ufi^ 
uilUige-godh 

Today the finhlng veasela with their 
power-motors go far out to the open-scA so 
that the period af fishing has changed con¬ 
siderably from that of the old days. How¬ 
ever, ia the days wben finblng wah limited 
the waters near ahorcp the people knew 
quite Accurately the time to eiEpoct the com¬ 
ing of certain llsh to their shores each year* 
This fact probably accounts for the fact 
that certain fishing rites were held on set 
dates each yeaj-* 

The fete day of March 3rd la particularly 
widely observed as a day for fishing rites, 
with um-mB^aurt i bay festivalsi and iso^ 
tniifsuri ^ bench festivals) being held nn or 
near that day. In Yaizu of Shizuoka Pre¬ 
fecture. which Is noted for its bonito-fish- 
ing* the captainn of the fishing vessels 
gather their erew together on this day* and 
hold a drinking fete known as kttbi-kttkun 
to mark the centract with the crew 
members. 

Again, March 3rd of the lunar calendar 
marked the opeulng of the season for kolp- 
gathering on the l^each* and the beginning 
of the generer fishing seaaon* so that rites 
in connection with each qf these were also 
common. However, the custom to l>e found 
In .^iorne districts, setting this day asido as 
the only day in the year when members of 
the female a-ea are allowed to gather fish 
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and shell-flfh on the? abair. fleem to bint 
that the flahlnK Htca conducted on thin day 
may alao have comj^lex Mationa with 
other etistomfc concerned with this fete dayp 
ft point which etill requtrea further study. 

Rites connected with op«n-3#A Oshinjr-^ 
With the development of powerniriven fish¬ 
ing vessels* an increafiing number went far¬ 
ther out to sea and m a result there came to 
be less uniformity in the opening: days for 
the fishing Beasan, Veasels. depending on 
gu£e and usagep left port at differejit times, 
so that rite^ cafue to be conducted for the 
departure of each vessel. Even those 
rites which had formerly been conducted as 
a village affair on a certaiD set dater 
gradually came to be held on differing days 
aceordiag to the convenience of the captains 
of the vessels and the □wnerii of the hshlng 
nets, 

Itites held at New Year, How'ever, it 
cannot be said that the changes occurred 
from this ode reaaoti alone. In older daySp 
the ritual in which the contract was made 
between the captain and his crew before 
the presence of the god Ebisu^ was beldi not 
immediately prior to the departure of the 
veasei at the beginning of the hshing 
sftBsonp but at Kew Year'a. In most cases, 
it was performed as one of the thiffoto- 
hafime tfirst work of the year) rites on the 
second day of the new year; in the ffshing 
Ofirupation it took the form of funadam^^ 
matsuri tfestival of the veseebspirit> on 
January 2nd* or the ehQnt^iisuri-twf^i (fes¬ 
tival at the time the new books for the year 
arc started! on January IHh. 

In the Soto Inland Sea areap where 
bream-fishing is the main occupation, the 
master of a fishing-ve^el placed the big 
ftoat which was used in the center of his 
fish-netp in the place of honor tn the center 
of the alcove at New Yearp Then, 

gathering together the fishing crew he was 
going to use that yearp he held n drinking 
party as the symbol of the contract binding 
them, and a!^ determined the duties of 
each member of the crew. 

In Omaestaki of Shizuoka, a very similar 
ritiiaJ was observed at New Year, with the 
*1 god of vessels S being 
feted. Thus ecremony was cahed kuhi- 


kukufhmpii. Other ritualE of a like nature 
abio existed at other sites throughout the 
nation. 

However^ as ses-bream fishing and bonito- 
fishing developed to the point where one 
maister might have *a many as SO to 50 men 
working under hJitip it became oeceaaary to 
recruit the crew from outside the village 
too, the number of men available in the 
village not being snUlcient. In this case, 
it became inconvenient to hold the cere¬ 
monial ritea at New Year aa in previouA 
ages* because this would upoeasitate the 
crew-membera hired in other vitlagea to 
come a long way la attend the rites at New 
Year, when the actual work did not start 
until April or May, Due to this situatEoni 
the rites gradually came to be conducted 
imirifidiatoly prior to the beginning of the 
fishing season! or, in some cases, a limited 
rite including only the village crew-members 
would be held at New Year, with another 
full rite being held later at the time of tbe 
opening of the season. 

This trend was already to bo seen before 
the development of the motor-run vessels. 
However, on the other hand, it must be re¬ 
membered that even when the contmet-rites 
were jitill held at the new year season, 
another separate rite was celebrated at 
the time of the beednning of the season. 
Fur instance, in Kagoshima and Miyazaki 
prefectures, it wus the custom for an un¬ 
blemished youth to be chosen from among 
the villagers. This youth dove to the bot¬ 
tom of tbe sea and brought up a stone, 
which was then feted as representing the 
god Ehwii. Id the iidond region and 
Niigata Prefecture, w’hen the villagers 
worked together to make n huge fieh-net. 
drinking rites wwe held lit various stages 
in the work. And when the net waa tnm- 
pleted^ the huge float for the center of the 
net was feted as the symbol of the god 
Ebvtu, and u celebratlun was held, this 
marking the jovoeatimi rites nt the beginn¬ 
ing of the net-fish Ing itoason. 

^^temnrln] services for fish, and celebra¬ 
tion for a good catch. Together with rites 
for celebrating a good catch of fi&h^ memo¬ 
rial services for fish were often hold. 
There are even instances when memodat 
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stones were set op to the splritB of tbe 
fiAh, after n partieuLar^y Earge hau] had 
been made when schooLb of bom to, 

tuna, porpoiJie or mull eta came near 

shore and were eaught In one ^reat aweejk 
In whaling vUlagesi there are memorials 
and diartimry tablets for whales. At GhQ- 
dd-ji Temple la Muroto^jikl dilate in Kochi 
Frefectiire, there are BtlU pteficrved several 
aneh mortuary tablets. From the inscrip¬ 
tions on the back of these tablets, it can be 
seen that whenever the total reached 1^000 
in the number of whales caught^ or when¬ 
ever a mother whale with a still unborn 
offspring wna caught^ special memorial 
flfirtices were held. 

There were eaaes such as the above, in 
w'hich Ibe aeriicN mid memorial tablets 
vffire for one type of ftah aloncL But In 
cases of smaller fish, a general memorial 
service was conducted at the time of the 
fbay festlvah in some of the 
fishiug villages, with priests being taken 
out to sea in boats to offer preyers. How* 
evei*! this latter case, with jts touch of Bud¬ 
dhism, was less common than the former. 
The former type of services w^as generally 
held« not after each haul, but whenever the 
total haul reached such a number as I,DIK1 
or i0,CM)0p the rites helna called tenbiki^iwai 
► celebration on the l.OlXHh catch s ip the 
case of hunting, In the case 

of salmon, i services for 

in the esae of the bonlto and the tuna. At 
times of great hauls, similar fetes called 
Men-ffoshi (over 1,000 1 or iover 

lO.DOO) were heldp in w^hjeh the nature of 
memorial Venice was not so much to be 
seen as the spirit of celebratiotL Even so, 
at these sen-gosAt and miin~ifo»ki fetes, rites 
were conducted to the go4 and also 

to the tvilLuge godi and the R^fu 

jin idrsgon-^god I. 

The celebration for a go«J haul was also 
known sometimes by the name of inan^iwai. 
On the other haml^ when a bad season con¬ 
tinued, a vfan-nafYfhi drinking fete was held 
to invoke betler luck. When these btter two 
terms are considered^ It may be said that 
man did not originally stand for the :dgure 
lO.QOUp but wm the old word for ‘fortune\ 


As it was believed that all living crea^ 
tares, vrhether fish, bird or beast, possessed 
spirits, and that man might be reborn ai 
be 4 i>st or beast as man, it w'as only natuiml 
that the men of the ancient age felt the 
uecesBlty of conducting rites to appease the 
spirits of whatever they slew in hunting or 
filing- Hence, although some of the me¬ 
morial rites now possess diatinctiy BuddMat 
characteristics today, it may be surmised 
that they had their origin far before the 
inJluenco of Buddbi^tn, and that the Bud* 
dhistic elements entered the rites at a later 
date. 

Funadama-i^iiia and Fima-oroahh As 
seen from the aforc-meurioned ritea» the 
hsherfoLk worshiped m the guardian 
god of their occupation. Aside from this, 
they nJso worshiped the /ttnAdama-^ciTnii^ 
this belief retaining ita inhuence until 
fairly recant times. The fu 7 U!^dama-B^ma 
li the spirit of vessels^ and It was bdieved 
to be a goddess. CoiLBequentJy^ If the 
master of a vessel dreama that ha saw a 
woman walking off his ubip^ be worries lor 
Jear that the goddess Has left his ve^sel^ 
that leaving It s ship without a soul. 

The goddess la said to notify the maater 
of the siiip at times when a big haul is near 
at hand, or warn when a storm draws by, 
by making a noise like the tinkling of a bell 
within the vessel, with all ffsherfolk believ¬ 
ing In this miracle. iiVTien bad luck has 
cotitlniied,. there Is the custom of ^changing^ 
the funadaim-s^am^ of the boat. 

As for the symbol representing this funa^ 
dema^nnus, this was Inserted by the ship*s 
builder after the ship^s completion and be¬ 
fore the lauachiiig. The builder entered 
the boat entirely alone and in secret, insert¬ 
ed the aymbollc form* generally at the cen¬ 
ter of the boat where the main mast stands. 
In the case of small boats* the Bymbol of 
the goddess consiated merely of XX marks 
cut into the wood by the builder's cblset. 
Sometimes the ritual was siEDpIl^cd to iust 
striking the spot three times with his chis¬ 
el or hammer. But in the cose qf larger 
vessels^ strands of o woman''s hair* a dolL 
2 dice cubes, 12 mopi Ja coltm, grains or 
other such Items were inserted to repreacht 
the goddess. 
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As for rites conducted In coimectJon with 
the constmctiOR of the fiahinH* vefuielu» there 
the c.^d-iiada'fa^e held nt the time of 
the boB^innlog' of the work^ followed by the 
k&warazH^ rites when the slute used for the 
bottom of the veasei was nssemhied at a 
cortain site, and the end 

others in which the ship carpenters were 
feasted with wine. But the Unai fete called 
fUTia-&ro$ki, held at the time of the comple¬ 
tion of the veeseh was one of much fi'peater 
scopep with erlfta celebrating the event be¬ 
ing sent to the workers by all relatives and 
frtendSp and the festival being conducted 
in great style. 

At the /Kno-wosAi f^stp the ship's car¬ 
penters were given the seats of honor^ and 
their friends and rdatives were all invited 
to the drinking pariy^ tbis forming the ^rst 
part of the ceremony. The insertion of the 
Jutuiditma-^ama into the boat fay the ship 
builder^ and the launching made up the 
other parte of the ceremony^ "For the 
launching^ a Shinto prieeh or tbe wife or 
daughter of the builder entered the ship and 
made offerings to the spirit of the vesseU 
jriter which the ship was launched with all 
the guests aboard. The ship circled over 
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Sports In Japan eiin he divided into the 
traditional and the modern. The former 
*re thoee that have been popular in this 


the water three times and then made its 
maiden trip to a nearby dragon-god shrine 
or kompira shrine to make offerings of 
sacred wine there. 

There Is also a custom in some placet 
where a new vessel in the course of its 
drdingp Is purposely shaken around rough- 
ly, in same cases even ppsetting the boat, 
this being called jkoA^ertz^los/tf^ At such 
times^ it is customary to toss the head 
boatman into the Bm, or to dowse him with 
sea water. This euetom oi tipping the boat 
was for the purpose of tossing off the yama- 
(god of the mountain) that might 
still be handing on to the timber used for 
the construction of the vessri« 

In Japan, there are still regions where 
the ship-building is done in one contmuous 
proceas from the ftrat cnttiitg of the tree to 
the launching of the boat. In such caaes^ 
although a thorough study has yet to be 
made concerning this pointy it Is thought 
quite likely that some similar rites for ^tos¬ 
sing out the god of the mountain' must be 
conducted at some phase or other durmg the 
course of the constructien, and before the 
launching 
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country from ancient times and modem 
sports are those that have come into vogue 
only in the past &0 yeuna. 


loog 
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Sumo 

Onp of thf old^t in Inpan b or 

JapiLtie^ wr^Uiof. Alonit with baisebalh 
U is the mo9>X popular iit thb ccuntryf anij 
both youo^ aod old are patrons of the sport. 

The ddeet legend cODCemJng the origin 
of a u If JO 19 ays that two gods, ToA^eiio Mika- 
zuchi no Kami and ToA-erto Afina Aoia Nmhi 
no Kami grappled with imeh other to decide 
who should be the ruler of a province In 
Ieueho, now Shimane Prefecture, 

But according to recorded history, the 
first awiMfT match is listed ng ha^dng been 
performed before Emperor Siiloiii {A.D. 
200J by NomioD$^ukune and Talmanokehaya 
(Talma of the quick kicku Nominosukune 
is said to have kicked Taimanokehaya to 
death in this match h 

Since there was no official ring or rules 
for the gladiators^ their only object was to 
liquidate their opponents by either punch¬ 
ing, kicking or throwing. 

However, from the reign of Emperor 
Sfaomu (A.H, 724^743) up to the Heiaii 
Era. wrestling was made a part of the court 
ceremonies and giant athletes from all part 
of the country were conscripted for the 
event. 

With the rise of the shogunate (A.Dh 
1130)* KUTtw was studied and practised by 
warriors as an art to be utiiked in hand-to- 
hand fights on the battleground. 

During the scMMilled Sengoku Era (Age 
of civiJ War i ^umo reaJiy became establish¬ 
ed as a professioiia] apart when a group of 
wreallera organ Iretl themselves Into a group 
and started performing for money. 

It W'gj during the Tokugawa Era which 
started in the I5th century^ that be¬ 

came popular among both the samurai as 
well the proletarian classes. 

Today, the Japan Sutno Federation con¬ 
trols all profeasiotiaJ matches Iti Japna 
and holds tdurnamentfl Ihroughout the 
country. 


matches are held in a ring of sand 
under certain regulations. The wrestlera 
wear only jMcncu^Af ^s type of loin cloth) 
around their waists. Victory la decided 
when either one of the contestants shoves 
hia adversary out of the ring or any part of 
the body of an opponent (e^ccept the sole of 
his feet) muches the grounds There is an 
umpire called the ffy6§i who declares the 
winner. The wrestlers use some 4& throws 
and pushes to defeat their opponents, 

AIL professional cuind wrestlers are under 
the wing of the Japan Sumd Association 
(not to be mistaken with the Japan Bum& 
Federation), There are several ranks 
among the ivrestlers. The higbeat 1$ that 
of Vofcojrtma. fgrand champion)* followed, 
by 6zskt (champion)» Sekiwak^, Komii^uhi^ 
and AfoepoaAim. 

Grand tournaments are held five times 
a year and the ranks of the wrestler? are 
fi^ed according to their showings in these 
matches. The matches are broadcast and 
televised. 

J^do 

The technique of karate which was used 
for fighting, had been known In Japan from 
ancient times. From this, developed auifid- 
and fuTutsu^ ju^utsti became a real art of 
self-defense during the Tokugawa Era and 
was popular among the and prole- 

tarino classes. A great number of 
schools s^prang up throughout the nation 
and tried their b^t in outdoing the othen 

With the advent of the Melji Era, how¬ 
ever, 0jiitsu lost popularity among the 
masses. Ti wm here that Hand JIgord ap¬ 
pear? on the scene. Since boyhood, KBri& 
had studied the various schools of 
which had been forsaken by the people. 
In 1S§2 he established what is known today 
as the Kodfjkan /Md which is composed rf 
idl the better part? of Eand, there¬ 

fore can be said to he the father of modent 
Japanese /udd. 

Judo saw a rapid diEisemlnution through¬ 
out the country after that and it even be- 
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<]ime a cqmpuWry s^ubjewt in the carrkula 
of Japanese whool^. 

With defeat in World W^ar 1I» 

however^ jMo fever slumped temporarily, 
but with the estabLishineRt of the All Jspfm 
Judo Federation^ /irdd as a aport came into 
the Limellghi a (nun* Jiido not only tM?eame 
tremendoualy popuiar in the cotintry but 
an increasing nutnljer of follownra of this 
an bile art of self defence were aeen abroad. 
This was di maxed by the grganialng of the 
Tntemalional Judo Federation in 1952 
which had Its headquarters in the K^dokan 
of Japan, 

The types of holda and throws uaed in 
judo are many. If wo are to divide them 
roughly they coD^^ist of il) throwing ad 
opponent by using hands, feet and 
(2^ pionidg him down, catching him 
by the jointsp (4) choking him by the neck 
and hitting him in the vital organa. 

Thb form of attaok ts not allowed in 

actual matches because of the danger it 
involves. 

One chief referee and two afaiAtants 
preside over judo matches. A fall is pro¬ 
nounced when one of the men either ilj 
throws his adversary to the floors (2) Ufta 
him above his shoulders, (Hi pina him down 
until he says quits, or (4) pitis him down 
for a durntion of 30 seconds^ 

If there Is no fall, the man proving the 
most aggressive is awarded a deoision vic¬ 
tory. A draw is called when the two men 
arc equaL 

Judo also has lU ranks ranging from the 
first grade gp to the tOth grade according 
to their ability. 

Kendo (Japanese-style fencing) 

h€.itd6 or Japanese fencing Is an entirely 
original Japanese sport. It Is beUeved to 
date hack to the primitive ages. Accord¬ 
ing to the K^iiki and jViAoua^foJtf* tw^o of 
the oldcsU documents existing In Japan, 
Atcudd was callei] in ancient times- 

But duridg the Mara Era 1710 A.D.) the 
named changed to lackiuthi. 

During the Ashikaga Era rmf^l540n 
kendo became really or gnniaed nnd various 
aehoots sprang up throughout the country 


engaged in chleily by the aarn^afcci and was 
one of the moat Important of the military 
arts. A'eadd as practised during tbia pe- 
riod was rather dull because it was acncalled 
or fencing that did not have 
much fiction with more stress on form. 

However, around the middle of the Toku- 
gawa Era (from LTODi, bamboo swords 
called aAiutii and bamboo and cloth annarB 
caUed hf} 0 M was created which made i'cndd 
a much more lively sport, ft was called 
kenjnUH or kenfftki^ during those days. 
This was retiaed to ita modem name of 
during the Jalter part of the Meijl 
Kr^T and adopted as a compulsory subject 
in Japanese schcob. 

Ktndo today m very popular throughout 
the country and the All Japan KendS Fed¬ 
eration is the main body which controls this 
sport. 

The equipment of a kendo fencer are (1) 
a bamboo sword about 3 ft. 3 in. long» (2) 
a fencing mask, (3) body armor made of 
bamboo, (4> thick paddings for the loins, 
and tS t thick gloves to protect the hands, 
A point IS given to the fencer who makes a 
dean hit op the head, body, hand, or throat 
of his fidveraary. If he makes two points, 
he is declared the wdnner. Kmda atflo has 
Its rankSf the highest being Humhi follow- 
eri by Kijftahi and 

Kendo Avas prohibited b3^ the Occupation 
Forces after the wart but in 1951 the ban 
wias revoked and kmdo was again taken up 
by secondary schooL^. An organisation called 
the All Japan Shiaai (bamboo swordj 
Kj'ogi Federation was formed which play* 
ed a great role in popularising this sport 
in the country. 

Archeiy 

The development of archery also dates 
back to ancient limes, Iir»t as a necessary 
tool for hunting and fishing and later aa 
a military art. The warrior^ of Japan 
practised archery extensiveliv 

During the MuromathI Em (around 
ItlSO), many schools were created by fa¬ 
mous archers in the countr>v Two of the 
moat famous were the Ogosawara School 
and the HiokI SchooL 
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The indulsisd in H«ch arcberr 

exhibitions as yabmame, ijitimmmo, tua. 
gake. ^mato, and Ito’mato. But in 1648, 
bows and arrows lost their elTectiveness as 
weapons due to the introductioji of firearms. 
After that, arebeiy was practised only as 
a form of amusement and for bodily ex¬ 
ercises as well as durioEf eeremonies. 

Archery today, is a recreational sport 
entraged in by both young and oltL The 
Japan Archery l^ederatlon is the center of 
this sport in Japan. 

Both individual and team inatcheB are 
held. In the individual contest, the arch* 
ere are allowed to shoot ten arrows two 
times. The total of arrows hitting the mark 
is considered when the Anal decision is 
made. Team contests are held in a similar 
fashion, the aggregate number of arrows 
hitting the mark by each member of the 
team being the basis for the final decision. 

Naginata (halbert) 

The art of nagtmnta wag first developed 
during the middle of the Muromnehi Era 
(around 1460). Later the blade part of 
the naginaia wm made much broader and 
a sharp lr«i piece was attached to the end 
of the handle In order to pierce an oppon¬ 
ent. After spears came into vogue on the 
batUefleida, the uagi'nafn became a weapon 
wielded wholly by W’ooien. 

During the Tokugawa Era (around 1706) 
the nagitwto practically lost Ita significance 
ag a weap{in and was used as cane of the 
tools to be brought by a bride to the house 
of her bridegroom. In other words, a bride 
brought a halbert with her when she got 
married. 

During the Meiji Era (after 1891), the 
art of tta^ijfoCa was utilized as a sport to 
build up the spiritual and physical morale 
of young girls. It was practised extensive¬ 
ly in girls' high schools. 
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After the war, oeptnafa was almost com¬ 
pletely discouraged but recently, the All 
Japan Naginata Federation was created and 
this art is slowly becoming popular today 
among girls. 

Karate 

Karate was first imported from the Ryik- 
kyQ Islands in the beginning of the Toku¬ 
gawa Era (around 1610). Because the 
Shimaiu dao which had control of the Ryd- 
kyus at that time did not allow the pe<qile in 
the isbnds to wear swords, the RyOkyuans 
improved upon karate and developed it infci> , 
a formidahlc bare-handed weapon. 

Karate involves jabbing, hitting and kick¬ 
ing at the vulnerable tuirU of the human 
body. Karate Is so destructive that It is 
pruedsed without any opponent A karate 
user strengthens his blows and kicks by 
practising oa tUes boards, and other hard 
objects. 

Karate originally was an art of self de¬ 
fense like jMS but later its merit as a body 
and morale builder wras recogoixed and to¬ 
day many students engage In this sport. 

Ancient Japanese swimming 

Swimming in ancient Japan was first 
developed as a military art. Particuiarly 
from ISOO when the feudal system was 
firmly estaMlahed, swimmiog was taken ui^ 
by alt the dw'ntgd in the land as one of the 
military arts. Swimming was taught at 
the schdols of various ctaua and each had 
their own characteristies. The most pro¬ 
minent wore the four following schools of 
swimming: The Kobori School of swim¬ 
ming in KyOsho, the Shinden Schciot in 
Chugoku, tic Kaiikai School in ChObu and 
the Sutfu School in Kanto. 


Mo(iern Sports 


Track and field 

The first track and field meet in Japan 
was hold in 1883 at Tokyo Clnivereity on 


the adrice of F.W. Strange, a Britisher. 
All departmeots in the univereity partici¬ 
pated in this meet which served to lay the 
foundation of this sport in Japan. 
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in the ne^sond track and fteld meet 

wait held by the aame unbeFaity and hi 
18!M), a third largest and o^cial meet wm 
held. The participants were all atudents 
but later with the dcveJopnient of track 
and field in thla country* youths other than 
students took part in the sport 

in 1911* the Bai Nippon Physical Edu- 
cation Associntioti was established add a 
trjick and held meet was held at HanedA 
to pick A Japanese delegation to the Olym¬ 
pics* The following year* I912p a twg-tnen 
delegatiPTi represented lapan In the Fifth 
Olympics Games held at StockholHL The 
athLetefl were Mishlma Yabiko and Kans- 
guji Skizq. This was the ftrst time that 
Japan sent athletes to the Olympic Games. 

The Meiji Shrine Ti^ck and Field Stadi¬ 
um waa constructed in 1&24, and the first 
'"Meiji Shrine National Athletic Games*^ 
were held sponsored by the then Homo Min¬ 
istry. The following year, 1925, the Japan 
Track and Field Federation was createdi 
The first Japanese athlete to win a prize 
in the Olympic Games was Oda Mildo. In 
the Sth Olympic Games, staged at Faria in 
192J, Oda placed within the sis best in the 
hop, step and jump evenL In the foilow- 
mg nth Olympiad held at Amsterdam, Oda 
finally won this event and contributed mueh 
in popularizine track and field in Japan* 
la the 10th Olympic Games hold at J^s 
Angeles, a big delegation of 26 Japanese 
men and 9 woiuen participated. Nambu 
Chdhei of Japan won first place in the hcpi 
step and jump while 10 Japanese athletes 
managed to place in the first sig Jn six In¬ 
dividual events* Also 2 Japanese relay 
teams managed to place. 

Japan sent a big delegation consisting of 
40 men and S women to the Utb Olym¬ 
pic Games held at Berlin In 19S6. Here 
again s Japanese athlete, Tajima Nsoto, 
captured first place In the hop, step and 
jump while some 12 mule athletes placed 
among the best six in six indivitlual track 
and field events, la women^B eventSt S 
Japanese girls placed among the best 0. 

World War II, however* made it impoB- 
sible to hold the i2th Olympiad and in Ja- 
puin, the Track and Field Federation was 
forced to change Its name and yoaths made 


to engage b military drills Lfistead of 
athletics. In 1942r the use of spike shoes 
was prohibited and from then on up to the 
termination of the war* Japan was to aoe 
a big blank period bo far as track and field 
vms enneemed. 

It was not imtii 1946, the year after the 
term]nation of the war* that Japanese track 
and field activities began to stand on iU 
feet again. A national sporbi festival was 
held at Kyoto which had been spared f rom 
war damage and the Japanese Track and 
Field Federation also was reactivated and 
decided to bold annual track and field meets. 

At the first Aslan Games held at New 
Delhij India in 1951, Japanese athletes dom¬ 
inated the meet* A total of 11 track and 
field events was won by Japanese male ath¬ 
letes while nil the wometi^a events were cap¬ 
tured by Japanese girls* 

A young 19-year-old Japanese mar a thou 
runner* Tanaka Shigdd* won the 59th Bna- 
tnn Marathon race also in 1951. 

In August of the same year, Japan b- 
vited an American track and field team 
vrhlch stimulated Japanese athletes to such 
a great e^nt that many Japanese national 
records were broken, particularly in the 
middle distances. 

Howover* JapanEao track and field was 
stilt far behind that of other countries. This 
is illustrated by the foot that only three 
Japanese athletes (one girl and two men) 
managed to place in the first six places in 
three events during the I5th Olympiad held 
in Helsinki in J95Z 

Japan fared even worse b the 1956 Mel¬ 
bourne Olympics* A large Japanese track 
and field delegation was dent to Australia 
but the only <me who placed was maratinni¬ 
er, Kawashima Yoshluikip who was 5th in 
this event. 

Swimming and boating 

Swimming in the modern sense of the 
word as well as water polo* diving, yacht¬ 
ing and boat races were first mtroduoed 
into Uiia country by the Yokohama Amateur 
Rowing Club (YARCj composed of meni- 
bera of the foreign comaiunlty in Yoke- 
hama. 
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Th^ first irwlmmingr contest tn Japan 
held in ISflfcS between Japanese swimmers 
and moniberfl of the Y ARC. With the estab^ 
liahment of the Dai Nippon PhyaicaJ Edu¬ 
cation AH^ociation in 1^1the first nation- 
of swimmingr asent was held that year. 

Japan sent tU first trimming team to 
the Antwerp Olympics in I&20. Japanese 
breaatstrokerp Tanruta, was the ftrat Japa¬ 
nese t* win the Olympic swinnxiLn^ medal 
in the Amaterdam Olympic Games held in 
1928. He won the 200 metenr breaststroke 
event. 

In the followmET Olympic Games held at 
1^>B Angeles in 1932, the Japanese swim¬ 
ming squad made a practically dean sweep 
of all swimming eventa* Japanese swim¬ 
mers won gold medals, in five events, proving 
that Japan had al last emerged aa a power¬ 
ful swimming natieUp 

In the Berlin Olj-mpics of 1934^ Japanese 
swhnmera garnered four Oral places (three 
tnen’a event and one women^e event). The 
lone victory in the women^e event wag won 
by Maehata Hideko in the 200 meter? 
breaststroke. 

Japan, however, failed to win any top 
honors at the Helsinki Olympica in 19B2 l 

Japan's swimming team fared better in 
the 1956 Melboume Olytnpieg* Fumkawa 
Masaru and Yoshimura Biasahirc placed 
1st and 2nd in the 200 meters breaststroke 
and lehimoto Takashi won 2iid place in the 
200 meter.'i butterfiy event Young 19-yenf¬ 
old Yomonaka Tsuyoahi ebumed his way to 
two second plactis in the 400 meters and 
1»&0U meters freestyle evenU, His times in 
the two eventai together with those of the 
victorn Murray Rose of Australia, wei^ new 
Olympic records* 

DIvbg was introduced to Ehc Japanese 
by the fore timers in the Yokohama Amateur 
Rowing Club during the Meiji Era. It be- 
eame popular around 1924 when Keio Uni- 
vemity, the YMCA and Tokyo University 
took up this jsport seriousiy. A National 
Diving Championship Toumament was held 
in 1926 at the Tamagawa Pool in Tokyo, 
the first diving contest to be holt In. this 
country* 

Japan eent only one diver to the 1923 
Amaterdam Olympics but In the next Los 
Angeles games, two men and a girl repre^ 


sented this country in springboarej and plat¬ 
form diving. Japan's Kobayosbi took sixth 
place in springboard diving. 

Japan whs represented by four dlvera 
(two men and two girls) in the 1936 Berlin 
Olympics. Shihahara placed 4th in the 
men's springboard diving while Osawa 
Relko also took 4th place tn the women'ij 
high diving event. The other two also 
managed to place 5th and Sth. 

Two Japanese divers (a man and a girl) 
participated in the Helsinki Olympics of 
1952 but both faded to place. 

Diving facilities in this country are very 
few and scattered so that dissemination of 
this sport Is rather difficult 
The first Water polo match in this coun¬ 
try waft performed between the Kobe Row¬ 
ing Athletic Oub i KRACi and the YARC 
of Yokohama in ims. In 1915* a match 
between the YARC and Keio University was 
ployed. This was the first foreigner va. 
Japanese water polo contest Keio and 
YARC CDatmued to play against each other 
every year* but it was not iintU 192S that 
KeJo scored it? firsit victory over the YABC 
team. 

Japanese water polo teams were sent for 
the first time to the Los Angeien) Olymp'ce. 
Japan also wmt a squad to the Berlin Olym¬ 
pics in 1996. 

Although water polo in this country is 
gradually becoming popular^ the number nf 
teams is atill small. 

The first boat club was organised among 
the foreigners in Yokohama during the ear¬ 
ly days of the Meiji Era nnd boat racoa 
were introduced into Japan, This dtib 
later became the YARC* The ft rat Japa¬ 
nese boat club was established by the Dm- 
predDce3.=for of the present 
Tokyo University In 1877. 

To 1S83, the first boat mce between Japa¬ 
nese teams was held with Tokyo Uni verity 
and Tokyo Higher N’orinRl School compet¬ 
ing* In 192D, the Japan Rowing Assoc iat Lon 
WHS formed and all-Japan row*‘ing champioa- 
ships have been held every year except 
1944 during the war. 

Japan sent Ita first rowing crew to the 
1928 Amjteriiam Olympics. Japanese crews 
were also represented In the Loa Angelea 
and Berlin Olympic Gomes. 
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In regard to yiichtin^ in Jasyan* the Japan 
Yathilns Association wua foraed in 10S2 
and the all-Japan ehampionahip inicea 
were held that ymr^ Since then, the races 
have been held eversr year except the war 
year^ of 1944 and 194S. Japan's first yacht 
crew of two tnen was sent to Berlin Olym¬ 
pics in Only one Japanese was sent 

to HelsirLki to participate in this event In 
1952 . 

The total participants in ati^Japan yacht¬ 
ing races are about 300 cnen In the mono¬ 
type ev^t and GOO in the snipe event 

Lawn tennis 

Tennis was flrat Introduced to Japan in 
1878 by the American* G-K. Leland^ who 
was invited to leach irymnastics in thijj 
country^ However, the dlfficalty of import¬ 
ing rackets and tennis balls made it in¬ 
evitable for the Japanese to use soft mb* 
ber balls instead^ This type of bail was 
used by students of normal schools.^ The 
fame proved very popular amonf the stud- 
enta and when they finished school and went 
out to teach throufhout the country, they 
also took tennis with them. 

From around 1894^ many schools befsn 
taking up this sport includinf Tokyo High¬ 
er CorntFiercliil School (present Hitot&u- 
bnshl University ) I Waseda, Keid end others^ 
By 1910, tennis practicnlly dominated all 
other sporte in Japanese schools. In 1913^ 
Keio University abolished the playing of 
tennis with soft rubber balls and adopted 
the ofiklai hard rubber balls. Other schools 
soon followed suit Tcwlay^ both hard and 
soft ball tennis are being pJayed bi this 
country by hundreds of thousands of en¬ 
thusiasts. 

Soccer 

Soccer Was introduced to Japan around 
IST3. However^ there already existed in 
Japan a bind of game siEnilnr to soccer cal¬ 
led kf mari or kicking the ball This ke- 
mart was introduced to Japan from China 
by way of Korea. From four to eight 
players usually engaged in this game. It 
was pretty popular tUl around the Edo Era 


but died out with the Meijl Bestoration of 
1858 . 

It was not until 1897 that modem soccer 
was first played at the Tokyo Higher Norm¬ 
al School. Since then, practically all normiU 
schools and middle schtwls In. Japan have 
token up this sport. 

The Dai Nippon Soccer Asiociatlon was 
formed in 1922. The Japanese soccer team 
sent to the Berlin Olympics of 1D36 scored 
a victory over the Swedish team which had 
been touted aa one of the favorites to win 
this event. The score was 3 to 2. Further 
back in 1924, a Japanese team defeated a 
strong British team in Japan. The Gorm- 
thian soccer squad which was considered 
one of the strongest amateur teams in the 
British Isles wss defeated by a score of 4 
to D by a picked Japanese team. 

However, the blank brought about by the 
war considerably lowered the standard of 
Japanese soccer teanuf. In the First Asian 
Games held in 1951 In New Delhi, the Japa¬ 
nese Aoccer team placed third after India 
and Iron. 

There arc at present 2,000 teama under 
the wings of the Soccer Association-^Bome 
40 times as many as when the associatioa 
was fir^t formed. 

Rugby 

The dm schaoi in Japan to take up 
rugby was Keio UniverBity. It was intro¬ 
duced by a certain Prof. Clark teaching at 
the school whu had been u rubgy team 
member during bis college days at Cam¬ 
bridge. There were no other team In ex^ 
Istence at that time the Keio students had 
to play against themselves. 

In 1901, how^ver^ the Keio team played 
Its flr^t gome with the Yokohama foreigners 
club. It losts by the score of 32 to 5. 

In 191D, the Third Higher Bdiooj In 
Kyoto took up this sport and in the follow¬ 
ing year^ Doahishn Onlversity also foUow^ed 
suit, 

Rugby spread rapidly after that to practi¬ 
cally all schools above the middle school 
level and IbialLy in 1928, the Japan Rugby 
Association eslabllshecL 
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Numerous trips abroad by Japanese ni^- 
by teama were made. Keio went to ShanB*- 
hai in 19S2, Wflaeda to Auatralia in 192?. 
Meiji Univtraity to ShanffhaJ the same 
year, an all Japan team to Canada in 19S0, 
another trip to Canada in 1932, to Australia 
in las’! and to New Zealand ta 1936. 

Rugby was continued even through the 
war years as a sport aimed at building up 
the physical Htness of young sludenta. 
Therefore, it did not suffer a blank period 
like some other sports. 

After the war, a stadium exetusivet>‘ for 
^gby gamefl was constructed in Tokyo BJid 
in 1952 and 1953, rugby teams from Ojcford 
and Cambridge were invited to Japan. 

At present there are about 2.000 teams 
registered with the Japan Rugby Assotia- 
if on. 

Table tennis 

Table tennis was introduced to Japan by 
a certain Tsuboi Gen do who brought home 
Mune pingpong bats and balls after hia 
study overseas In 1902, This sport took 
the fancy of the Japanese and was diasemi- 
tuted rapidly throughout the country, parti¬ 
cularly In JschoaLi. 

The Dai Nippon Table Tennis Soclely 
was formed in 1921 and in 1923, two famous 
Hungnrian pingpong stars were invited to 
play in Japan. Japanese players managed 
to beat these twa HungarEsn aces, 

Two years before that in 1926. an inter¬ 
national pingpong tournament was held in 
Japan among British, Australian and Japa¬ 
nese players. Japan won the team cham¬ 
pionship. It was as far back as these years 
that Japan had already astablished her 
superiority in the field. 

The most astounding record, however, 
was compiled after the war. Both the Japa¬ 
nese men and women pingpong tenmn were 
victorious in the 19th and the 2ist Worid 
Table Tennis Champtcmshipis held at Bom¬ 
bay i,1952> and London (I9&4> respectively. 

Japan invited the British ace, Johnny 
Leach, in 19G3 and also participated in the 
Asian Table Tennis Championships held at 
Singapore the same year. 
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Japanese men paddlers again captured the 
team trophy in the 22nd World Champion- 
shipa held at Utrecht in 195E, Tanaka 
Toshiaki was crowned men's individual 
ehampion of the world at this taurnAment. 
He was the third Japanese to gain this 
honor, succeeding Ogimura and Sato. 

The long anticipated 23rd World Table 
Tennis Championship Tournament was held 
in Tokyo In April. 1956. Here ngain the 
Japanese mec team copped first honoca. 
Some 22 countries and 173 pingpong players 
participated in the Tokyo mm which was 
a tremendous success. 

In the individual matches, both the men's 
and the women’s contests were won by 
Japanese players—Ogimora and Gkawa. 

The climax came in the 24th Champion¬ 
ships held at Stockholm. Japanese ping- 
pong swingers garnered five events—the 
men’s team championship, women's team, 
men's indlvidiuil, women's individual and 
the mixed matchea. 

Volleyball 

This Sport waa introducted to Japan in 
1914 by an American called Brown, Cn the 
6th Far Eastern Games held in 1923, a 
Japanese women’s volleyball team defeated 
a Chinese isquad. During the 2nd Meijl 
JjngQ Games held in 1923, the first official 
voIJeybal! regulations were decided and the 
team number fined at nine. 

After the war, volleyball became popular 
not only in schools but also among workers 
in factories and companies. It is now con¬ 
sidered a good recreatlonaf sport in this 
country. 

Basketball 

It w^LH the sjUTie Brown, wha intrixluce^I 
volleyWlJ to the Japan that brou^^ht 
bjuik^tbalL into thiiJ country in 1914. It 
vtTis played chiefly at the Y.M.C.A. in Tokyo 
lint Later beeaine popular sehcold And 

companies. 

An Aitieri^jan all^tnr team waii invited 
to play wi^ Japanese Quintets in mid 
the following year* the Japane.^c basketball 
team rnanaj^ed to pJace third in the Beriiji 
Olynipicsa, 
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A Canadinii teAtn cajh-e to iai^n in 1939 
jind playeti against Japont^ tearaSp btit the 
picked Japanese team Hncceedeif in beaLLivg: 
the Canadian squad. 

During World War il| basketball, Like 
moat of the other? sporty waa lonred to be 
diflcoatittuedt but after the war, it as^aSn 
became very popular. 

Handball 

Handball wn^ introduced to Japan mther 
recently^ In 1^^22p Prof. DLanJ Takeichl of 
the Tokyo ffiahor N’ormal School introduced 
this sport to the Japanese. 

The sport proved popular In schools and 
in 1937 on the oecasion of the 9£h Meiji 
Shrine Games an jdJ-Japon handball chain- 
pionnhip tournament held for the first 
time. 

The Japan Handball Association was 
established in 193S and it became a memljer 
of the Intemational Handball Federation. 

Baseball 

Rubber BoHebaft 

Rubber baseball ia dbttinctly Japanese in 
origin. It la said that a group of primary 
school teacher in Kyoto bought some eponge 
balls and taught their pupils how' to play 
with it This was aroutid 1918, 

TodayH it is tremezidousiy popular among 
practieally all classes of people In this coun¬ 
try. Rubber baseball doe^ not call for the 
varied techniques of horBohide or hard base¬ 
ball, but it ha,H more changes in play than 
jjoft indoor bai^ebalL 

Horaekid^ Baaetfall 

Kou-professlonal baseball 

It was in 1875 that the regulation (horse- 
hide) baseball ganie was introduced to 
Japan from the LMtod States. At first the 
game was played without gloves. 

The First Higher School la Tokyo was 
the first in Japan to establish a baseball 
club around 1893, Baseball saw' a tremen¬ 
dous boost in popidadty with the holding 


of the Far Eastern games after 1912 as 
weLI os the arrival of Amerfean baseball 
nines. 

The Asaiii Shimbun sponsored its first 
^'All Japan Middle School Baseball Cham¬ 
pionship Touniaffieni"' in 1929, and by the 
time the 55tb toumwmeat was held in 1953, 
there w'ere more than 1,700 high schools 
teams competing in the tournament. 

At preaentf baseball caji be sold to be 
the most popular sport in Japan with 
hundreds of thousands of students and 
workers enjoyiag the gamOi Among the 
most cxeiiing gomefi to be seen are the 
Tokyo Six University League gamea, the 
Kanaai Six University League games and 
the LUter-clty nuti-prafeasional bail games. 
Frofes$lunal baseball 

Profe@,'?ional baeeba]l is the king of all 
professional sportti In Japan. 

The first pro-ball team in this country 
w"ns the Tokyo Yomiuri Gianta which was 
established In 19S4. This was followed 
by the Osaka Tigers which was founded the 
following year. In 1936, the Japan Prafes- 
siunal Baseball Federation was formed with 
seven teams. However* with the outbreak 
of World War 11* profess Iona! baseball 
gameii were forced to be discontlnoedp 

However, in 194B, the year after the end 
of the war, a new "'Japan Baseball Federa¬ 
tion'" was organlzied and pti>-hall aaw Its 
second start 

Interest was increased further with the 
aniva] of the Sail Francisco Seals in 1949- 
Furthermore, another league woa added to 
the lone league existing then and the Paci¬ 
fic and Central leagues cajue into being in 
1950, The Central League now has six 
member teams and the Pacific has aix. The 
former play a about 390 games in one season 
and the latter 560. About iO per cent of 
the entire populatioji of Japaji or 9,900,000 
fans view professional baseball games every 
year. 

Womep^B profeBSioiuil baseball teaniB havu 
also been organised and * Women'a Baacbnil 
Federation fenned. 

Among ulher professional aporta that ore 
pop alar In Japan are bicyde and horse 
racing. 
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Wrestling 

Wrestlin^r its debut in 1981 when 

Wa^eda Univemiiy tmk np the sporU 
Japan's wrestling tQom became fainou^ dur- 
ing the Hebinkl Olympic Ganiev where it 
made a One showing against the best in the 
world* 

There are two types qf wrestlingp the 
Greco-Roman and the freestyle, but Japan 
has Adopted the latter style. 

Two gold medals were captured by Japa- 
neae wreatlera in the Melbourne ObTaplts of 
They were Saaahara Sh6^ In the 
featherweight class and Ikeda Mitsuu In the 
welterweight divlaioii. Flyweight Asai Ta- 
dashi and middleweight Katj^uramoto Kazuo 
placed 4th and Sth respectively In their 
groups while Kasahara Shigeru, a light* 
weight placed second in his division* 

Boxing 

BoKuig was iniroduced to Japan in 1921 
and wa.^ fir^t adopted by Keio and Meijl 
universities, Rowever, in 192T, the Jnpan 
Amatekir Boxing Association was eatahllsh- 
ed and in the 1928* two Japanese boxers 
were sent to the Amsterdam Olymplea, 

Three Japanese hoxers participated id the 
Melbourne Olympics, Flyweight Yonekura 
Kenji placed 4th, featherweight Suzuki 
Shinichirfi also 4th and Ishimam Toshito 
5th in their respective divisions. 

Professional boxing also Is very popular 
Sn Japan. Sbirai Yoshio captured the 
world^s flyweight crown from Dado Marino 
of Honolulu In 1952 and defended his title 
four times before he was defeated by Pas- 
cual Perei of Argentina in 1954. 

Another outstanding Japanese pugilist 
Is Kanedn Shigeji^ the present holder of the 
Orient featherw'cight diadem* 

Weightlifting 

Weightlifting was flrsi introduced to 
Japan by Kano Jigoro the father of Japa¬ 
nese JudS, He hrutight it in from Austria 
in 1922. 


The Japan WeightJifting Association was 
formed lii 1984 and has concentrated its. ef¬ 
forts in the dissemination of the sport. 

Japanese muscle men in the Melbourne 
Olympics gained three places—Onumn Ken- 
ii 4 th, Shimtori HiToyoahJ oth and Nambu 
Yoshio 8th In their resiiecitive divisiom. 

Rifle Shooting 

The first firearm was intn^luced to Japan 
by the Portiigtiese in 1643 at Taneganhima 
island, south of Kagoshima, S^oon, the 
vArioua feudal clans in the country began to 
adopt the weapon and each set up its own 
school. 

In tho 19S6 Melbourne Olympics, Kosakn 
Ghoji placed 4tb in the free pistol shooting 
tfvenL 

siding 

Skiini? is s&id to tafivt first bKn introduce 
ed to Japan in isfis. The first time tliat 
Japanese skiers took part in an intemation- 
aJ skiing event was in 1928 at the iatema- 
tlonal Dttident's taurnainent held at Cor¬ 
tina d'Ampezzo in Italy as ii-ell as the 2nd 
Winter Olfinpies held at St. Merits in Swit¬ 
zerland. 

In the 1966 Winter Olympics held at Cor¬ 
tina d'Amiwita), Igaya Chiharu, "Chick" 
placed 2nd in the slalom event and became 
the first Japanese skier to hoist the rising 
sun Rag. 

Ice Skating 

It is said the ice skating was Brat taken 
up in Japan by the Sapporo AKricuitara] 
School f forerunner of the present Hokkaido 
University), in 1877. 

Japan participated in the 3rd Winter 
Olympics held at Lake Placid, U,S, for the 
first time. 

Ice Hockey 

The first ice hockey fame to be played in 
Japan was in 1923. Japan'a ice hockey 
team participated for the first time in the 
Winter Olympics held in Germany. 
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XXIX RECREATION AND 
AMUSEMENT 


Inti'oduction 


The most rwileworthy ehfimcteriatic df 
r^reatidn and amuBCinetkt ia Japan is that 
they are clijaely related to natare. There 
art many forms of recreatidu in this conn¬ 
in' connected, directly or indirec±lyp witti 
the appreciation of natural h^uty and sea¬ 
sonal changes in the landscape. 

It ift of great intereat to ua to seek the 
reason for thin tendency, alncf it will help 
in undenitandinK better the Ufe and tastes 
of the Japanese people. One will readily 
notice, as one of the bask reaiians, that the 
Japanaae are endowed with scenic beauty 
unrivaled in the world. (See chapter on 
Sight-Seeidg). Natural scenery In Japan 
differs markedly with the changes io the 
seasons and yet the lanckcape takefi on its 
varied hues in a mwt delicate manner. The 
high humidity in summer induces a wide 
variety of plants to flourish verdantly over 
the country and equally wide variety of 
fiahea and ioseets to breed and multiply, 
fiUing the meadows and rivet* with their 
cheerfal chirps and graceful figure^u One 
never tires of this evor-chnnging natural 
surroapding^ ll in no wonder, therefore, 
that people bom and brad In such environ¬ 
ment should grow up to be naturelovers, 

ITniike nomacts who wanilcr from place to 
place in search of gracing ground far their 
cattle, the farm folks who aettle down in a 
fixed place to till the soil, to grow crops and 


to raise animals^ become deeply attached 
to the land on which they live* Belonging 
to this latter group, the lapane^ harbor no 
antagouisnu but ratherK their attitude to^ 
ward nature is based on intimnte senti¬ 
ment. It is a well-known fae( that Japan 
suffers aeridim disasters from earthquakes 
and typhoons^ but the people, resigned to 
natural calamities, immediately begin reha- 
biJitatiug their beloved country without 
feeling any reaeutmenl againaL naturo^ 
which brings misfortune to them, or against 
their land, which is so vulnerable to such 
disasters. Thus, the Japanese never regard 
nature as im enemy biit» on the contmiy, 
consider themselves part of and doseb' unit¬ 
ed with her. This way of thinking con* 
stitutes the basis of the Japanese sentim^t 
toward usture. 

The natural surroundingB In Japan and 
the Japanese eentimenl toward nature based 
on their attitude of Ufe are reflected vividly 
in the recreation and amusements enjoyed 
by them. For example, let us take up m<r- 
n&mi}^amn Cpleasure seeking), which has 
been, fllace olden times, one of the most 
favorite snd rcpreacnUth'e pastimes of the 
Japanese- This type of recreatioii, which 
indicates elesriy the nature-loving traits of 
the Japanese, coverEi a wide assortment of 
diversions Including the viewing of imtuflal 
sights, such os the eherrj^ bloatwins partlci- 
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patlon in vurlioiie annqsj festivities, an^ 
visiting places of scenit: 4ind hi^orlcat in¬ 
terest. Besides enjofing nature itself in 
the viewing of cherrj' blossoms in spring, 
of sc4irlet maple leaves in autumn and of 
snow in winter, as well as in firefly catching 
in flummer and other nnnual events, the 
Japnneae are eansciously obser^'ant of the 
seasonal chiingee. 

In the series of prints titled Edn Toto 
l/risho (Places of Note in Edoi by the 
livorid-renowned wi>odb!nc]c artist, AntJo 
Hiroshige there are many 

Works inspired by the iitnno'Jtit'i/fftfaii. Con¬ 
sider. for e^mpleH the ''Flower-view^ing at 
Asukaynma'\ It depicts smuJI groups of 
men and women cnjoylog picnics on acarlet 
carpeU spread under cherry trees blooming 
in their full splendor, some of them singing 
and duncingr others reJishlng their food and 
drinks packed in elegantly designed lunch 
btwe??. It Ls a picture of men and women 
communing with nature^ their hearts as one, 
sharing in the beauty of their surroundings. 
.A Japanese poet of old saidp "Tender the 
cherry blo.^soTns there are no utter si rang- 
e^s''^ 

Speaking of Hiroshige, we may refer Uy 
one of hiK many luasterpieceap Dukari-yama 
Vh^imrn no Zu i Listening to the Singing 
ln»ect^ at Ddkan-yama), which is another 
in the series of Edii Tot^ Mtiitijv. Here, 

H men ore shown appreciating the aonga of 
injects on a moonlit night, taking sip^ of 
aake as they ait on a straw mat spread on 
a hilltop cominanding a beautiful view'. 
From the botton of the hill come three wo- 
menp presumably their wive.^, and a girl. 
The former carr>- paper fans in their hands 
and the latter an insect cage which has 
probably been purchased from an 
vendor. The insect vendor, pulling bis cart 
luaded with chirping cricketi, firefiies and 
other inject.^p is a sight peculiar to Japanese 
cities in summer. This custom of keeping 
insects for the purpose of liatening to their 
songs became popular during the Tokugawa 
Era UGh3-lftfiR> and even today it Is n 
favorite onfcorUinment t^etweoii summer 
and autumn. Laferadto Heam ^ ISoO^lDOip 
was deeply Impressed by the fact that such 
a divertissement was not restricted to the 
intelligentsia hut enjoyed equally by the 


common people. It may be said that many 
□f the pasUmej^ enjoyed by the iapane^ are 
linged w^ith pH;>etic flavor. 

Another good example of the diffusion of 
poetic divenijons among the general public ia 
the popularity of the verse. Foreign 
touriata vfeiting Japanese shrines will find 
«n the lintel of the main buildings many 
painijiigH of horeea. Among these pictures 
they will see framed sheets of white paper 
on which are w^ritten poema by different 
authors. Many foreigners wonder who the 
poets arc, but the fact is that^ in most cases, 
the authors are not professional poets, but 
ordinary people such as farmery merchants 
or low-paid derks of the village office* The 
peculiarity of the traditional haiku, popular 
to this day, is tha.t it adopts as Ita subject, 
imtural objects and phenomena such as the 
moon, wind, flowers and birds. The tradi¬ 
tional haiku Is the song in praise of nature. 
^Vhat charurtcrizeji this form of verse is 
the rule of ki (geasan i by which the author 
la requlreii to incorporate into his poem a 
word which is related to one of the four 
seasons of the year. Such words are called 
(seasonal words! and are classified 
into four groups* the words Iti each, group 
denoting each season. For example, the 
Word nteigrtj-u i bright m^wn) belongs to 
the group of fdifo standing for uutumn, and 
one can tell that a haiku including the 
word mrigetsM describes autumnal scenery* 
This rule is strictly obser^'ed by composers 
of the traditional haiku^ The purpose of 
the rule of ki is to ensure close association 
j^th the appreciation of nature and also to 
impart a seasonal feeling to the poem. Here, 
again, the nature^Ioving traits of the Japa¬ 
nese arc clearly observable. 

Popular among the Japanese sIojCc old€ni 
tintes are the words /drgu and f^ga f ele¬ 
gance, refinement). They are commonly 
used. In their adjecijval form, in denoiing 
the friendly and poetic Rtlltude tem^ard na- 
tijral cihjects or the purHuit of such artistic 
tastes. Thu.^. the pursuit of the arts of 
haiku or tvaka ja often referred to ilh '‘fol¬ 
lowing the way of 

Other amusements which ariiie from the 
Jspanesie affection for nature Include the 
arts of potted dwarf trees CbonjaiL tmy 
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laiidflCBpe. fluwcr flrrnnfemunt and teA 

ceremony^ 

The idea of dwarfing trcw stenm from 
the deep aJfectlon of the JapaneAe toward 
trees and their desire to appreciate them 
within the immediAte envli-ioriiilent of the 
homep For this purpose they cleverly cul¬ 
tivate oTi a reduced »cale in a vessel, mea- 
sitring perhaps one foot square^ plants 
which give the impression of being Riant 
sky“SCraping trees, oSd trees growing In the 
forest or weathEr-beaten pines dingiiig to 
rhe edge of a sheer cliff- Growing and tend¬ 
ing dwarfed treats require great love for 
plants.. 

When miniature scenery tpt placed in a 
cuntaltiEr nimJIar Lo that aaed jn 6o»^ai, the 
result is callEd hoaArr? «tray landscape j, A 
familiar natuml scene ia reproduced in mlo- 
iature to be admired. There ere Z variations 
of the tray lanilscape. namely, the btms^ki 
I tray stone) end tuiseki (water stone)* in 
which not only the form of the stone Itself 
but also the atmosphere symbollsied by the 
utoned are enjoyed^ ThiR again is a prod¬ 
uct of the Japanese love and eye for the 
iosatient stone. 

Flower arrangement origltmt- 

ed in the offering of floraj tributes at the 
Buddhist altar. Late it spread rapidly 
amoug the general public as the practice 
developed into a form of art by eubUmating 
the natural beauty of dowers, and today 
it is employed aa an clFective means of 
beautifying the home. 

The nrt of ten ceremony (ck^noyuJt 
which has many aspects of esthetic ap- 
preeiationp is significant in that it combines 
recreatinfi with spiritual cut I i vat ion. The 
art is based m a highty-refined naturalising 
upon which principle one admires and ap¬ 
preciates the simplicity and tranquility of 

niituTe. 

As is clear from the foregoing, the es- 
thetic life of the Japanese js one of up- 
precintido of beauty. And, therefore. In 
order to understand the Japanese tastes as 
rejected in the many forms of amu^eiDeats 
and recreations mentioned above, it Is nec¬ 
essary to find the bases of these tastes in 
the Japanese perception of beauty* How¬ 
ever, aince sjMiire doe?i not allow a detailed 


account of thw subject, a brief explanation 
will be given on the Japanese senaitlvlly to 
dolor, which constitutes a part of Japanese 
esthetic ttwareness. 

The JapanosB tmve an eatabU^hed repu¬ 
tation for their keen sense of color. Tt ia 
also a wcU-knowu fact that the Japanese 
color prints have been profoundly admired 
by European artiatsL They have contribut¬ 
ed to the rise of the Impreasloniat Schoetp 
exerted a direct influence on the style of 
the gepiuseis of the Poat-lmpresflimiLflt 
Sdiool and have affected the use of color in 
modem art. One of the major reasons for 
the Japanese color prints having anch a 
great Infliieiice on western art is that the 
colors in the prints are treated in a delicate 
manucr. The richneas^ brightness and clev¬ 
er harmony of colors in the works of Utama- 
ro« Hokusai and Hiroshige Inspired the 
European jmpresaicnista* most of whom 
started their painting career os colorists. 

SimllAr color schemes hove been uned In 
Japanese women^s clothing since ancient 
times. The colors are bright but never 
gaudy with many colors being found In one 
ensemble* Tasteful use of color in also nn 
aspect of Japanese culinary art. The Japa¬ 
nese with esrhetlc sense pursue Ihe lofty 
Ideal of beauty from the angle.^ of color, 
form and simplicity* As beauty approaches 
the highest level It becomes a subtle beauty 
represented by what is known as the 
taste. The word ^hibu derives from the 
tamte L^f an astringent juice and on ^^astring¬ 
ent color" means a quiet and simile color 
foil of implication. What the Japanese truly 
love and respect are such "astringent” 
colora and lieauty. 

When Japanese consciousness for the 
beauty of ^hib'n and sinipticity reaches a 
still higher level it becomca the conscloua- 
ness of the beauty of uabi and Acrhi (or 
elegant simplicity h w^hJeh essentially come 
under the aame category of beauty. This 
elegant simplicity iminifeAted itself in the 
Aft of tea ceremony and later was applied 
to p<>etry os the criterion for judgment of 
the artistry of poems by the celebrated 
hoikit poet Matsuo Ba^hd, The beauty of 
irahi and sobi is also displayed in almoat 
all masterpieces of artiatic handicnifts, in- 
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ciuijing antique pottery^ whiqh is a »p«c[al 
favorite of the Japanese. However, thS^ 
kiod of beauty ia mot treated under any of 
the many eate^orie^ of beauty in Weatem 
e:itheticEi^ and is pe[!uLiar to Japanese art. 
Therefairep it ia considered that it wiJl re¬ 
quire H whole volume to ita Intriuslo 

nature. In shorty however^ it tmay be as id 
thfil flueh benuly is nothingr but the nmmi- 
featuHon of the beauty of aimpl icily and 
»hibu itieotioiiiN] Bbovc, or, Im other words, 
the beauty syrnbolizin^ eternity. It may 
be odded tbat the Japonose are ap esthetic 
people who muhe an ideal of such beauty 
and rate highly the aavoring of artistic 
creatioiiB Gmbodv-img such beantj^ 

We have discuaaed above the character* 
istics of recreation and amusements of the 
Japanese from the angle of their dose 
relatiojiBhip to nature, their poetic dement 
and the esthetic coii.^douaness of the Japa¬ 
nese. In concluding the introducticn to thia 
chapter there may be pointed out a few 
other pecuiiatities characterising the dlver- 
flionB enjoyed by the Japanese. As is ex¬ 
pected to be mentioned in the paragraphs 
to follow, many of the paatlmea followed by 
the Japanese require digital and mental 
dexterity as well as phyaicaj ajdJity. The 
Japanese, who eat their meals with chop¬ 
sticks, are known throughout the world for 
their dexterity but th^* are also endowed 
w'ith an Intuitive quick vilt* kan, aa It is 
called in Japan. The Japanese generally 
have a rich Artistic sense and technique and 
for this reason the artiitic pursuits of the 
Japanese iay public tend to approach the 
professiounl leveL Therefore, there are 
countleBEi numbers of atnateur artlstSp photo¬ 
graphers, poetSp singers, flower growers, 
chess players whose achievements put pro- 
lessionHls to shame. Tt seems that the 
distinction bctivceiJ nmAteura and profes- 
aionalB ir, not dear in Japan. 

Another point which ehould be noted ts 
that there are quite a number of amuse- 


mente w^hich have come to be enjoyed m an 
aujnml evenl. In Japan the faiths of 
ShintfiiaFn and Buddhism have hsjen practis¬ 
ed side by side since centuriPS ago. Besides 
these there are miscellaneous folklore be¬ 
liefs as mentioned in Chapter on unnuai 
events. This fact accounts for the many 
religious festivals in this country. Being 
sumew^hat IndilTercnl to formal religious 
dogma, the Japanese public have a knack 
of enjoying these occasions wilhout pay¬ 
ing much ottcntlou to their religious 
^igtilflcance. 

Another type of recre^stlcm ia that taken 
for the purpose of ralalng labor efficiency. 
This is called ^hiffoto ya^umt lliteralhv 
rest from work) and Is enjoyed by farmers 
and workmen. This* also+ la closely related 
to local feasts such as the 06011 md the 
fetes of fl tutelarj- deity, when they suspend 
their w^ork to take part in the festivities. 
Therefore, it is necessary' to moke qbaer^'u^ 
tlous from this angle, too. 

In concluding this introductit^, reference 
may be nuide to the present situation of 
recreation in Japan. As will be stated in 
Ihe fellow Jug paragraphs, some traditional 
diversloas are no longer enjoyed and new 
onea have been introduced from fa reign 
countries and adapted to the life of the 
Japanese. Further* some of the time-honor¬ 
ed recreation have changed their forms 
under the influence of the newly-introduced* 
For Instauce^ the mentioued 

previously is becoming kicrimaingly populurp 
especially among the younger generation* in 
the form of hiking and picnics. Old and 
new sports to be treated in the next chapter 
also «cupy a signifleant position in the re¬ 
creation pf the Japanese today- Most 
represimtetive among them are basebah, 
Swimming, mciimtsin climbing and skiing* 
Therefore, In present-day Japan a wide 
variety of recreations, traditional and new¬ 
ly-introduced, is enjoyed. 


Recreation and Amusement which Ennch 
the Life of the Japanese 


Recreation and amusements in Japan 
have been closely connected with nature 
niuce olden fimeSi Even before the Kara 


Era, In the IStli and 16th centuries* the 
Japanese sought pleasure from the changes 
in the 4 seasons. The tradition has been 
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kept tip to this daj” imd p^ple tnjoy 
the time-honored vtewinif of cherry blossom 
LD sj>ring and ftoarleC maple leaves in au- 
tLimd, which are different ea^entially from 
the picnic or wandering^ enjoyed in Europe. 

A strong tendency of love for nature end 
absorbing the natural ntmodphere Ss seen 
IR the tea ceremony aad flower arrimge- 
mentep which are closely allied to the former* 
Tea ceremony Is more than merely drink¬ 
ing tea- It haa evolved into a branch of 
art for beautifying the life of the Japaneiie 
through the achievement of tea-drinklng 
technique and the art is widely practiced 
Hdiong the people. 

The idea of potting dwarf trees and re¬ 
producing landscapes on trays with white 
sand and pebbles also rises from the Love 
for and submission to nature. By these 
rneans nature on a minjature scale can be 
brought into the home and daily life. The 
Japanese felt that the enjoyment of viewing 
natural scenery m the four seasons could 
be made more pleasiirable by incorpomtmg 
the tea ceremony into it. In ancieut and 
medieval times the pastime wjis enjoyed 
mainly by the aristocracy. But, since the 
Ifith and 17th centiiries> and especially dttr- 
ing the Edo Period 1B0^T-1S68) when the 
bugdastlng peace induced the elevatioa of 
living and cultural standards of the trading 
classes, such esthetic pursuits as the tea 
cere many spread radlply among the lower 
strata of society. However^ even then the 
farming claas remained isolately from 
esthetic life. 

As cultural amuKoments became popular 
among the lower classes^ they lost much of 
iheir siguifleance as arts and came to be 
regarded by most as means of seeking plea¬ 
sure* Some of these diversions were en¬ 
joyed not only by the wealthy tradesmen 
but also by their humble neighbors* ^^Tiile 
cultured hobbies such as dwarfing trees and 
chanting aoA songs were indulged in by 
mpjiibers of the landed class who were men 
of meanSp their tenanla, who were making 
a kand-to-mouth living by peddling ftsh or 
vegetables or engaging in day labori plan¬ 
ned an outing to view the cherry Ireefl In 
full bloom* This h a familiar scene in the 


traditionally popular stories told by story¬ 
tellers. 

Fl|^therT^a^e^ the Urban life in the Edu 
Period gav'e birth to many forma of amuse¬ 
ments, such as growing flowers, and keep¬ 
ing insects and goldUsh and other living 
creatures In the narrow yard of the city 
house; various annual shrine festivals; 
children's kite flying In the Kew^ Year 
holiday season and lop spinning. Fire- 
w^orka which light up the evening sky with 
bright colors in aummer iilao became a 
popular and fascinating diversion for the- 
city folks. 

Amusements requiring literary achieve¬ 
ment include Lhe composing of waka (Si- 
syllable poera^ ren^a (ifafro made up by 
two or more persons)* haiku llT-syllable 
verse), rcaJtii x haiku made up by two or 
more persons i, frgofra (comic poemj, and 
iiRatirkaL poem;. 

There were also simple word games such 
os ^hiritm (capping jand ktwirt i^a vari- 
ntifln of renga) which were popular pas¬ 
times In the peaceful life of the people of 
the Edo Period* 

These LradJtlona] pastimes have continu¬ 
ed to be cnjoyipd to this day* 

Yuraku (pleasure making) 

Viewing of cherry hln.^:iomji In spring, the 
moon in early autumn* scarlet maple leaves 
In late autumn and anow^ In winter date 
back to before the 81h centory. Enjoying 
natural sights was a favorite diversion^ 
especially among the aobillty;, who often 
sang their experience of such excursions 
In verse. With the populariratioi] of the 
custom of enjoying nature, the excuislone 
gradually tended to assume the nature of 
social fu Hell OTIS with the natural objects 
and phenomena as mere pretexts for such 
events. This tendency is poticenble especi¬ 
ally after the Edo Periwi 

III large cities and their suburbs, people 
representing all eJaasea of society flocked 
to cherry viewing spfil.s w^here they spread 
rants to enjoy their food and drlrtks. The 
cusiotn h ubsierved to this day wherever 
there are cherry blussoniB- 
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Sado (tea ceremony) 

It wa!i probably oa early ^ in tbe 2iid 
century that tea Iea\'e3 were imported into 
Japan from ChinA, but the method of drink¬ 
ing tea by adding hot w^ater to powdered 
tea n$ in the tea ceremony W 113 intrcHiuced 
into this oouatry during the Kamakura Era- 
In Japan^ tea wui origitiaDy uaed by prieata 
and monks of the Zen 3«t of Buddhism fmd 
later gradually came to be favored by the 
upper clastfes of mmurai and nobilityn In 
the Murnmaehi Period* about the 15th cen¬ 
tury, cha«r (.tea parties] were held among 
tbe latter classes. At these parties the 
guests campcted againat each other Lu dis- 
ceming the taste of the tea, savored ita 
aroma, and that of incense and admired the 
garden and ‘"objects d'art*" owned by the 
host. Jt WHS then that the etiquette of tea 
druiking wag formulated^ 

Laten however, during the tatter part of 
the Murumachi Era and the Asruchi Momo- 
yatua Ers a new style of tea drinking came 
into existence. In contrast to the cdei- 
ventionnl style which whs merely the form 
of drinking tea at social meetitigSp the new 
style required higher cultural standards of 
the drinkeru. The new style was baaed on 
the theory that drinking of tea in a calm 
state of mind in a simple and pure enrlrou^ 
ment fraught with pbilosophical atomos- 
phere is an embodiment of e&thetic life of¬ 
fering nn oppK>rtunity of appreciating life 
itself nnd cultivating a re&ned spirit Tea 
parties evoiveci into the tea ceremony wilh 
the formulatjou of rules for the structure 
of the teii room, the layout of the garden, 
the form of the utensils for tea-making, 
and the elaborate ritual of the tea drinking, 
lea ceremony or As [s clear from 

the Japanese word Audd ( meaning literally, 

" the way of tea"‘> the Japaoese in observ¬ 
ing the ceremony were coascioug of ita 
philosophical significimce. The tea cult wai 
completed by the great master Sen-no 
Rikyu^ who lived lu the days of Toyotomi 
Illdeyoshl. Later, performing tbe tea cer¬ 
emony waj4 followed as a profeastou by 
several families who apeciali^d in the art 


and dubHequeuUy founded a number of 
lehools, many of which exlat In this day. 

Although Klkyu nttached greater import¬ 
ance to the spiritual j^pect cfF tbe tea cult 
than its formality, It gradtially degenerated 
into forroalism and in the study of the tea 
ceremony today the spiritual aspect tend* 
to be neglected and Emphasis placed un lU 
form and manners to be observed ia the 
tea ceremony room. 

Kado (flower arrangements) 

it is au old practice to admire flowers 
inddora by puttiug them In vasesi but It 
was during the ^turomachi Era that it its- 
aumed a fixed form known as itadd- At 
first, gorgeous flowers were used for de¬ 
corating the hall where gueata were enter^ 
tained formally or for offering fioral tri¬ 
butes at the Buddhiat altar. Later- how»^ 
over, complicated techniques were deviaod 
to produce an artistic effect in the armnge- 
ment and the flowers employed w^ere not 
restricted to beautiful ones- After tbe tea 
ceremony wai? developed the art of flower 
arrangements became revolutioniaed. The 
nrtifiemlity of the conventional ityle of 
rfMa 1 upright arrangement with rigid 
rules > waa coademend and the natural 
beauty of the floiver came to be regpectecL 
Thus, wafl bom the nn^eirc (free style! 
arrangemcfits In which the arranger was 
restricted by no rules but used hia own 
creative and eatketic sense in aelecting tbe 
material and dower-vaae and decorating the 
tea room with bis work. Its artistic con- 
tentioji ia correct and highly estimated, and 
understood only by persons of the keancsi 
sense of beauty, 

^ hen ordinary pemoua arrange flowera 
ag a hobby or pleaaui-e a certain formula 
to guide tbein becomej^ necessary, Later^ 
to meet thia necessity, a new style of ar- 
rangcmeutis^ which simpler than rikka 
hut more rigid than iiapefrc, was for¬ 
mula lod- 

freun the Edo Period through the pre- 
sent day ihe new' style branched out into 
lieveral schiKibi with rnany followers. Some 
of the modem schools have incorporated 
western ideas into their methodsp while 
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influenc«l by the aVAntTlfarde tend¬ 
ency of modern art* attempt to preduee an 
effect ^imiliir to that achieved by ahtftr^ct 
sculpture by u&iag' m&terUld other than 
plants in tbelr arrangements. 

Utai 

fjftti \s the music chanted to the jiecom- 
paniment of the classic music drama of noA 
which became an art during the MtiromachL 
Em* Wliaa It ia chanted as vocaJ rauaic 
without the actiog^T it la called or 

merely ntaL The staging of a n^^h drama 
rectulrea highly trained skill since it In* 
volves music, dancing and acting aad it Is 
Impossible for amateurs to take it up as a 
hobby. Therefore, most aoA lovers antisfy 
themselvihi by enjoying only the miigie part 
of the drama, Amateurs on a 

higher level take up the dancings tho tnaiu 
part of the noA draxnap which Is called aAi* 
mat when performed in ordinary formal 
attire rather than in special siage costume^ 
or sometimes they piny one or mare of the 
inatrumeDta of the (orchKrtra i 

such as the k<>zutifumi ^shoulder drotq or 
hand drum), fm iflutei, (flat 

drum), and taifco icymbal). 

ToAigoAu was probably treated oeeasioti- 
ally as independent music of the plays at 
the early stage of development of the woA 
drama, hut it was not until the Edo Period 
that it came to be enjoyed commonly. That 
Tio^i was favored and encouraged hy the To- 
kugawa Shugunate and the lords of local 
provinceg acccuntg for the fact that It was 
performed as eutortainment for the military 
class. With the emergence of modern sk- 
lety in the Meiji PeritMl it lost favor with 
the Tokugawa Shogunate as In the case of 
the games of go and shoffif but ewa it re¬ 
gained FM>pulaiHty among the general public 
as its artistk value was recognized. 

At present there arc five schools of rtoA 
drsnm of which the Kanze school claims the 
largest number of students, followed by the 
Hdsho and Kita schools. Since the war 
each school has attracted groat numbers of 
fans and supporters, even among the young¬ 
er generation. 


Keeping of birds, 
goldfish and insects 

ThcLdC are hobbies which iirose from the 
urban life in the Edo Period. Although the 
kiudii of pet birds increased with the inlro- 
ductiOQ of foreign breeds after the ATeiji 
Period, the tnodl representative of Japanese 
pet blrcU kept since olden times the 
nightingale. It requires great ^kill to rai^e 
nlghlingaks and train them in singing. 

Goldfish of inany varieties have been 
produced by cross breeding with the cru¬ 
cian. The hobby requires a high degree of 
skill and takes on the nature of creative 
art when one tries to produce an individual 
fish with the desired color and shape by 
eross-breedingp from which many varieties 
of goidiigh have resulted. People usually 
purchase goldfish from a vendor who pulk 
his cart along the sunny streetii in flummer 
while crying his wares. Goldfish of dif^- 
ferent colors and shapes are kepi in glass 
bowlm and tanks. 

It has been a common hobby in citiea 
since the Edn Period to keep such Jusects 
ns the grasshopper, and certain kinds of 
crickets in lute summer through early au¬ 
tumn, feeding them with cucumber aud en¬ 
joying their songs. The hobby may be said 
to be based 00 the desire of the urban 
reflldeots to bring nature close to tbetn- 
selvea. Even today^ ns one stroll? along the 
giruet on a summer «veiiing:K one eon hear 
the merry chirps of the caged crickets dis¬ 
played on a roadside aland. 

Bonsai (pottod plant) 

There is nntbing unuaual about admiring 
planta by potting them* hut the originality' 
of the Japanese can be seen in the art of 
£ion>sni, which is noi merely the patting of 
plony but also an attempt to reproduce in¬ 
finite nature In a limited space by clover 
devices and use of materials rep resen trdg 
natural objects* Por instance, the relkova- 
tree standing only 210 centimetora {IZ 

inches) high has the eaaci appearance of 
the lelkova towering 30 meters riOO feet) 
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above BTOiind. The weed in bon$a£ 

givefi the feeling of graces beading in the 
wind in the Held, In short is an 

art with the object of reproducing Mother 
Nature on a reduced dcale but without 
changing itn aufetance. The art existed in 
a crude farm in the Kamakura Era but it 
was toward the closing of the Edo Period 
that the artistic pursuit found high favor 
with the people. 

The art nourished amoing the people to¬ 
ward the clMiniT of the Edo Period, when 
it was inliuenced by the landscape painting' 
in the Chinese etyJe prevalent at that time. 
The style of painting gave an impetus to 
the development of the art as people tried 
to reproduce in living plants the Oriental 
feeling for trees and grasses in painting. 

In the early and middle years of the Edo 
Period, the cultivation of gay flowers rather 
than dwarfed trees came into vogue. Plant 
lovers grew rare species of chrysanthe¬ 
mums, morning glories and other (lowers 
to be displayed at show's or shown to their 
guests. 

Bonkei (tray landscape) 

Natural scenery is produced on a black 
lacquered tray with atones and white sand 
spread on the tray by spoons and sieves, 
and the product is used for interior de¬ 
coration. It became popular along with tea 
ceremony and dower arrangementa during 
the Muromachi Era. Although not so pop¬ 
ular today as the latter two, bmkei are 
HtiU used for display in the tokamitm 
(alcoveI in the guest room, 

H ana bi (fireworks) 

As gunpowder was introduced from Eu¬ 
rope along with firearms, the military class 
truined themselves in the technique of 
handling it, but fireworks seems to have 
developed as a diversion among the mer¬ 
chant class. 

The iiehiaffe kanabi fsky rocket fire¬ 
works I, a specialty of Japan, originated in 
the early years of the Edo Period and W'lth 
the ripening of the Edo civilization after 


the Gear Oku Period (18 th century), re¬ 
markable progress was made In the art of 
pyrotechnics, which, became further ad¬ 
vanced after the second year of Kyohb 
^1717), when fireworks were displayed at 
the Sumida River Carnival, which takes 
place annually at the Ryogokn Bridge in 
Tokyo and survives to this day. The sum¬ 
mer evening sty' became ablaze with bursts 
of various shapes and brjlUant colors to 
present a fantastic spectacle. With the 
advance af modern science various new ilJu- 
minating and smoke-producing chemicals 
were introduced into the manufacture of 
fireworks, as a result of which they im¬ 
proved largely in splendor and scale. Fire¬ 
works displays are held every summer at 
various places throughout the country and 
manufacturers compete for recognition and 
prizes awarded for the best displays. 

Tako (kite) and koma (top) 

Children have played with kites and tops 
since the Edo Period and still enjoy them 
to this day. The kite, which waa invented 
in China and spread to all countries of the 
world, is flown by boys in this country in 
the New \ear season, Japanese kites are 
made by pasting paper on bamboo frames. 
Usually, they bave a rectangular form with 
pictiifed of warriora or wfitLng^ 

or are made in the ^hape of a yakko (serv¬ 
ant of a i or a bit* 

As for topsp there are sovaral kindH Lo¬ 
ci udinj^ thos^ cf wood ^v'ith an iron 
corOt hommijig: tops made of perforated. 
bHOiboci and those made of a certain kind 
of roll shell called sLufT^d with lead. 
Today the laflt-menitioijGd kJnd of tops ia 
made of iron in the shape of the shell and 
spun with a piece of atrin^ wound around 
it or with a whip^ V^arious ^ames^ the oh™ 
ject of which [a to drive the opponent's top 
Oat of a ring^^ are playecL Tow’iard the end 
of the Edo Period and during the Moljl 
Period atreet hawk^ra selling tooth pow^der 
showed top tiicks to attract customers. 
Later acuiie of these salesmen were hired 
hy vaudeviJlc theaters to perform the 
tricka. 
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Games and Recreation 


Whon bis living staiLdard r^ache;^ a cer¬ 
tain kvd and man fiacbs time to spead 
for purposes other than sustaining himself 
and feclB it necessary to relax the nervous 
tension caused by the complexities of Ufep 
he turns to recreation. It was after the 
8th century, la the Asuka imd Nara eras, 
that the living standard of the Hlapanese 
arrived at this stage during ivhich time 
dilferent types of reereatiDU and games 
were developed. 

Hunting and fishing were retained m 
recreation and sports even after the people 
felt no need for depending on these methods 
for subsistence. Horscmajiahip and arche¬ 
ry wbidi are now pursued as aporta w^ere 
demised originaUy as arts of warfare. 
Archery came to be enjoyed as an indoor 
game after the size of the equipment waa 
decreased. The art of riding horses 
branched out iato such games as 
Tinta (horse-racing) and dakj^u Ca game 
similar to polo)^ 

KeedJesa to say, ancient Japanese culture 
was inhucnced greatly by Chinese civiUxa- 
tion and many sports were introduced from 
that country. It is believed that kemari 
(kickbaJl) as well as dukyU, which were 
played before the Nara Era, had been 
brought in from China. The indoor games 
of aiiporoAr^j (backgammon), po and skoffi 
f Japanese chess) are also believed to have 
originated on the Aslan Continent, Tbest 
pastimes wnere most popular among the 
nobles of the 11 elan Era 1 10th-12th centu¬ 
ries) when artistic and leisurely games 
developed. Courtiers and noblemen of this 
period, who had handsome incomes from 
their manors, led carefree and leisurely 
lives of pleasure and refinemeot. It was 
said in a well-known poem, "'Have the 
noblemen time eodugh for idling hours 
sway, carrying branches of cherry blos¬ 
soms night and day7^' 

It seems that refined diversions were not 
so Widely favored by the aamiirai claas of 
the Kamakura and Muromaehi eras (12th 
ceo+—l6th cen+}* who* Instead^ sought re¬ 
creation in such military arts as hunting 


and archer>^ However* with the advent of 
the peaceful age of Edo* the old games 
were revived by the residents of Kyoto, in- 
eluding the trading class whn had been 
gradually gaining economic iaflnence+ and 
the warrior class, who began to occupy 
themselves with polite pursuits and neglect¬ 
ed the military’ arts. 

Thus^ such pursuits lost their aristocratic 
character and became increaslagly known 
among the general public. Also* some new 
games were devised about this tlmep but 
they were generally made to nnit the popu¬ 
lar taste. Some of the products of this 
age are oibam (battledore and shuttlecock) 
and (poem cardii)i the latter of 

w^hich utiliSEes famous poems from Japanese 
literature. Entertainment achievlTig enor^ 
mous popularity' with the masses of this 
period were ken fa kind of toasing gamOp 
tosenkpo ffan throwing}* swgoroJrw (back¬ 
gammon! and y^kyu (indoor archery), 
w'hJch were enjoyed as daily pastimes. Go 
andsMpi (Japanese chess) developed under 
the aegl^ of the ruling lords, for which 
reason they assumed an aristocratic charuc- 
ler at their beginnlnga, but later with the 
pasaing of time evolved into games for the 
common people. They are overwhelmingly 
popular even at present. 

After the Meiji Period {after 1868), 
when a rapidly growing modem civilmtiQn 
began as a result of abrupt westernization 
of Japanese society^ many of the genteel 
pursuits followed since ancient times were 
abandoned in favor of newly-introduced 
entertainmerLts, such as cards, mahjong and 
dancing. Nevertheless, go and have 

continued to flourish; ^huryOi or huntings 
has become ever more popular by incorpo¬ 
rating of European techniques; and oi^Hzae 
and karftta remain as popular gamea played 
during the New Year holiday season. 

Shui^o (hunting) 
and takagari (falcomy) 

As in ah other areas of the world, hunt¬ 
ing in Japan has been carried on since 
prehistoric times as a means of livelihoods 
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HuDtiiilf was done for a lonff period with 
Atone? und and then with bow and 

arrow, but 6 rearms became known 

in this coijntr>" tn the I6th centuryn hunt- 
ing with the latter ha^ been practiceiL 
However,, huntiof^ ps a aport waa almoat 
eaiclueivejy limited to falconry with the 
exception of hunting during the age of mili¬ 
tary rule, when it aeemnd to have been done 
with bow and arrow for enterlamment as 
well as for training in milltao' 

The origin of falconry can be traced back 
to 2^000 years ago. Falconry Avas handed 
doAvn through the agea ns a means of hunt^ 
ing among Imperial families and samt^rai 
up to the Edo Period iHtarting i603>« 
Since the Heiaii Era i 766-11^2} several 
technique? of hawk breeding and training 
had been worked ouL 

In the MeijI Period hunting with guns 
in European style tame into fashian and 
today^ along with hshlog, it is one of the 
most popular outdoor sports. Nets and 
trap? are also usedp but such device? are 
empluyed generally by orofeAsional hunters,. 

At preaent* bunting is controlled by law 
to prevent accidentis and depletion of wild 
game, and huntera are required to obtain 
a license from the Government to bunt for 
apcci^ed game, including 50 specie? of 
bird^ such a& the ajb&trc^, night heron^ 
pheasaiit and wild duck. Hunilng ef the 
Jopanese antelope, weasel, otter and a 
variety of black rabbit indigenous to Amami 
Island ia prohibited by law- The moat 
common quarry are wild ducks, pheasants, 
rabbits and deer. Some sportsmen stalk 
large game uudi aa wild boar and bear with 
the help Qf professional hunters. Wild 
boar and dear are found in the mountain- 
iius ari^'4 thronghout the country, while 
bears are found, in decreasing numbers, on 
lha northernmost island of Hokkaidop In 
the plaJns and hills the game consists 
of wild ducks, pheasants^ quail, snipes and 
hares. 

in hunting^ dogs, mostly of foreign 
breeds such as setter and pointer* are 
UKuatly employed, but Japanese breeds are 
also eflicieiit* especially In stalking bears, 
deer and wild boars. The value of Japa¬ 
nese dogs aj hunters has been re-estimated 


recently and the raismg of such dog^ ia 
becoming increasingly Avide-spreads 

Tsuri (fishing) 

In contrast to hunting which adopti? the 
European methodp fishing techniques pe¬ 
culiar to Japan are used even today, and 
a large part of the catch is fiBhes indigenous 
to Japan. Pishing as a means of ItveUhood 
dates back many centuries ago, but its en¬ 
joyment as a .■sport probably began in the 
Edo Period- 

Rivers Howling through the plains teem 
with such game ftshes as cruciMi, carp, eel 
and dacti The crucian, the most repre¬ 
sentative of Japanese game fishes, belongs 
to ibc carp family and measures 5 h 6 to BO 
centimeters Ub<»ut 2 to 12 inches k The 
ffluapo 4 Arhellognathus moriokae) which 
resembles the crucian and seldom exceeds 
the length of five centlfneters or about two 
inchest, has been another popular game fish 
since the EdO PeriotL Even though it does 
not have a good flavor, Japanese anglerii 
brave the biting cold of midwinter to catch 
this small fish with specIaHy designed rods. 

Clear waters in the upper reaches of 
streams abound in fishes of the trout fami« 
lyj one kind of which, the tiyw tsAveet flsh) 
with its fine skin of dull silver, is found 
commonly in summer in most Hvers in the 
countj^'. Not only Japanese anglers but 
the Japanese in general, feel im irresistablo 
attraction toward the graceful figure of thia 
piscine charmer, li la caught by use of 
fiics or a live fly if qsed fis a decoy. The 
decoy fiah, lied to the end of line, is allowed 
to swim freely and, as the other ap- 
pnjach the decoy fish, they are caught on 
the hooks attached to IL Flies for uyt/ fish¬ 
ing have been made since the Edo Period 
by skillful craftamen in Kanazawa City and 
Kochi Prefecture^ There are several huo* 
dred kintLs, all painted in different bright 
colors and given fancy nam^. 

The Hamc types of trout caught by 
Etiropenn and Amcricmi nnglets are found 
In rivent and lakes in the mountains. In 
shatJaw^ sea? nnd nrutmd shore rcefa, 
amateur find profesLaioniiJ fishermeti can be 
seen angling aide by aide:. The moat popu- 
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lar siiJt'veAlei* fL^h ia thfi Soi^ ^ gDby}, 
c&iifrht between early autumn arui early 
winter in the ahailuw^ of river Tnoutha and 
Besides the h<u€^ there are the bora 
' Krey mullet» and tsiUaa&l^ which in* 
habit the gulfs; the tai (sea breamwhich 
roams the shore reefs; the aji (honse 
mackerel which wanders about the neigh¬ 
boring seas;; nn4 the humorous tiitaA^o 
^uctopus ocelktusL All of those men- 
tirmed above plus other kinds of hsheft can 
bo found on the table of the Japanese 
home. 

Unlike tishing in western countnei^+ where 
emphasis is placed on the slace of the fish, 
the main interest In Japan lies in the 
pleasure of pulling up the hooked fUh and 
the Split-second timing of palling. 

Fishing rods are made m different plUn- 
eies according to the purpose for which they 
are intended. Moat of them are made erf 
a kind of slender bamboo^ coated 
colorfully with Japunese lacquer and can 
be taken apart in @ to 10 pieces. 

Many kinds of bait nre uaed^ but the moat 
common are earthworms, (iugw^orTfi)^ 

and the larvae of both the fly and a certain 
species of moth. 

Kemaii or skuliikii (ball-kicking) 

Kem^rt, which is do longer playeth es one 
of the oldest sportsi known In Japan. It was 
usually played by eight persons tacking a 
cocoDtt-shaped ball made of deer skin^ The 
participants kicked the ball in turns and 
tried to keep It from touching the ground 
or going oat of the 14-meter (34 feet) 
square field on which the game ii^ played. 
In each of the four corners of the field was 
planted a difFcrent kind of tree—pine, wll- 
loWp maple and cherry. The parpoKe of the 
game was not ooly to make high scores, 
but in display fine form m kicking. 

This game brought from China more 
than leu centuries iigo ami was played io 
the Court from the ftth century* It reached 
the height of its vogue between the middle 
of the Heian Era and the first part of the 
Kamakura Era (1192^13:1^1, when skill in 
the game was considered a reqtiiratneni for 


noblemen along with ability in wnting 
poetry. Although k^mart was not very 
popular among the ^uiriuroE close It became 
foahioTiable nmoug the trading doss in the 
Edo FcriucL 

Dakyii or mariuchi (ball-hitting) 

origioated in China, whore histori¬ 
cal records show that [t was one of the most 
impuriont court functions. Since it was 
played on horseback^ the Japanese noblemen 
seldom participated in the game but seemed 
to have eujoyad watching it pla^’ed by the 
soninnzi, particularly the Emperor's body- 
guardSp who frequently played the gome 
to help train themselves in piilitory skill. 
In the middle of the Tokugawa Period 
(about 17301 it was re\dved by the 

The game woe played on a sqinire riding 
greund> on one end of which stood four polea 
OA the goal. Ten playeni on hnrsebank^ five 
each from the red and the white teams, 
were lined up on both ends of the field. In 
front of the playere were placed red and 
white bails, the number of which was equal 
to the number of players. At the signal^ 
the players hit the baits toward the goat 
with a stick bent at the bottom, similar to^ 
a hockey stick. The team nvbo&e member?* 
bit all their bolls Into the goal area first 
was the wdnjier. 

A toy culled (fiUho was jiattemed af ter 
the stick uHcd in the game* Children at 
that time enjoyed hitting balls with the 
Qitehoy a wooden stick in the shape of a 
hanicnerr but in the Tokugawii Em the gome 
was forgotten and the toy w^ius gi von to boys 
as New Year presents. The custom is m> 
longer observed* 

Koyumi and yokyn (small bow 
and indoor archery) 

Archery ivas enjoyed as the Indoor gninea 
-of ko\/umi and among men and wo¬ 

men of titled society. FfTAfytJ is on a smal¬ 
ler scale than jkoifuiuf in that the bow la 
about Bfi ceiLtlmetersi (33 inches) long. It 
came into vogue among the paptiliice in the 
Edo Period, when gttba ! indoor archery 
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rAtiges) up in amusement iiuarter? 

of the citm of Edo i no¥p Tokyo) and Kyoto, 
The yafro remamed until the early years of 
Meijl tahout iSTOi but disappeared later 
through the iofluerice of Western forma of 
recreation. 

H am ay u mi 

(devil-destroying bow) 

fiaviaifitmi literally means 'Mevil-destroy- 
in IT bow*\ the name deriving from the bow 
used in the He Jan court rituals to dispell 
evil spirits at the beginn id g of each year. 
The arrow used was called or '"^dev¬ 

il-destroying arrow'\ The court function 
wm given up ages ago hut the equipment 
remained as ehildreii''a toys. Children of 
the Edo Period used Hmail bows and arrows 
to shoot at a target rolling on the ground. 
Later, however* no shooting was done but 
the bows and arrows were given to boys as 
New Year gifts. The custom was retained 
until the drst part of the Meijl Period. 

Fukiya (blowgun) 

The game is played by blowing a dart 
out of a pipe about three feet in length to 
hit a targeThe blow gun was originally 
employed in hunting for game birds but 
it became a children's toy toward the close 
of the Edo Period. Shooting galleries wore 
built in large numbers^ as in the case of 

-j/okitu, 

Tokei (cockfight) 

Cockfight ing wa» a kind of lUOnoawQse 
<to be explained in detail elsewhere) en¬ 
joyed in the court of the Heian Era but 
later spread among the people. In the 
courL cockfighta were hdd on March 3 
every year with splendid ceremonies^ but 
among the people of the later generations 
it became an occasion for gambling. It 
remains so today with wagers made on 
the 2 oock.s pitted agamet each other in a 
large bamboo basket- The cochin cock is 
specially bred for this purpose. 


Token (dogfight) 
and Tdgyu (bullfight) 

They are enjoyed kiciilly to this day since 
olden times. Dogfights are seen In Kochi 
and Akita prefectures, where fighting dog^ 
are bred by rrosstag a kind of Japanese 
dog with foreign breeds. The doga bring 
high prices. 

Bull fighting seen in Ehime and Niigata 
prefectures since olden days, is different 
from that in Spain and Mexico in that bulls 
are pitted against bulls. It draws large 
crowds, almost equal in Biz;e to those at¬ 
tracted by siifiw wrestling matches, and is 
accompanied occaaionally by gambling. 
Bull fights advanced into tbe entertainment 
world of Tokyo in the early years of the 
JJci/i Period but were prohibited there soon 
afterward because of the cruel nature of 
the sport Nevertheless, bullfights can be 
seen even today in some localities^ 

Monoawase 
(matching game) 

Thia indoor same was prevdent amoug: 
the pobilit^' of the Heian Era. Two groups 
of people were lined up on each side of a 
judge and compared specified subjects, in¬ 
cluding such birds ain iapauese nightingales^ 
doves, quails: a special species of spider 
(comparing its flying distance); various 
plaot^ such as the pink^ patrinia and chry¬ 
santhemum to decide which has the pret¬ 
tier flowers; small tools such as falcHiig 
paper fans and incense boxes; and stories. 
In most cases the game was played to the 
accompiiuiment of music and contestants 
improvised poems on the subject compared. 

In if^a-ciciue, and 

they competed against each other with 
poetry I lute music and paintings, respec¬ 
tively. 

Poems aud pictures on seashelis were 
used in another ijiie of matching game. 
Part of a poem or picture iu on one halt of 
each bivalve shell and the remaining portion 
was on the other half. The shells were 
fleparated and mixed up^ the object of the 
game being to match the balvea of the poems 
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or the pictures. The cDiateiJtEHit who picked 
dp the lurgest Diatnber of correct pairs was 
the winner The game datea back to the 
Heiad Em and beoime prevalciit among 
women In the familieii of wealthy trades¬ 
men, 

Uta-garuta (poem cards) 

Utors^ruta., a common card game^ is be¬ 
lieved to have its origin Ln ex¬ 

plained above* Uta means poem and pnrwfft 
is a euphonic form of which is a 

phonetic translation of the Datch word 
Kaarten (cards 5. The game Is a variation 
of ltai-nj£Jase. the poems being written on 
cards In^itead of shelb* Each of one hund¬ 
red fatnoufl poems is divided into two parts 
and the 100 cards on which are written the 
Latter halves of the poems are spread out^ 
face up, on the in fain i before the partici¬ 
pants. These cards are called tt>rifud^, 
meaning literally ^'taking cards’^ or cards 
to be picked up. The participanta in the 
game scramble to pick up the fon'/ifd® as 
the yQVnite < reader) recites one by one the 
drat parts of the poems which are written 
on 100 (literally# reading cards). 

The Ofliwra Hyakmin hshn, or the Hund¬ 
red Poems by One Hundred Poets (selected 
at Ogurayama i arc usually used for the 
game, which is played as an individual or 
team game, with mni 4 ' variations. At pre¬ 
sent i^faynruYa Is customarily played at 
New“ Yearns time when championship 
matches are held in certain places^ 

Hana-garuta (flower cards) 

Mana-^amtit js said to have been intro¬ 
duced from Holland in the early years of the 
Edo Period, when ft was called 
karuta and a deck comprised 12 cards each 
of four suits^ Todays the deck used in 
kana^gfirutu, the Japanese version of play¬ 
ing curds, is composed of 12 suits represent¬ 
ing the 12 months of the year, with d cards 
in each suit and each card measuring ^0 
mill meters (1,2 inches) by AB milimetera 
(1.7 inches). 

On the A cards of each suit are printed 
pictures of flowers or trees associated with 


each month of the year, 2 cards of each 
^iuit have point values, which are determined 
by the way in which the card is printed. 
The more elaborate cards have higher values 
than the simpler cards. For example, a 
chrysanthemum card on which there is also 
a saJfec cup is worth more points than the 
cards on which there is a flower and. soine 
writing* The simplest cards# on which 
there U just a flower, have no value at alL 

The game ia played by three persona, each 
having seven cards in his hand* 6 cards 
are Laid face up on the table or on the 
tatiimi and the remainder arc placed in a 
pile face down. Each player in turn tries 
to match a card from hla hand with one In 
the center. If he cannot make a pair he 
mfcist diacard one of the cards from his 
hand. The game continues in the same way 
with the next players, with each person 
having seven tams-i after which the score is 
counted. 

Points may be accumulated in various 
ways*—by counting the points of the ela¬ 
borate cards, by coUeettng sets of A cards 
on which the same flower is printed# and 
by collecting cards which have premium 
valuea. 

There are many different game* played 
with these cards, but not quite so many 
as European card game?, /fana-parKfa is 
enjoyed wridely today and is often used for 
gambling as in the case of European and 
American card games. 

Sugoroku (backgammon) 

Sviforitkn waa played by 2 persons facinff 
each other acroM a board. Each player 
threw a pair of dke In turn and moved one 
of his IS markers funvard according to 
the number indicated by the dice. The one 
whose markers reached his opponent’s area 
flrst won. The game is of Indian origin 
and was Introduced into Japan through 
China. It was enjoyed from ancient times 
in this country until the Edo Ferlod, when 
it w'cnt out of fashion. 

Jts variation kamisugoraku (paper 
roJtu), enjoyed to this day, came into fash¬ 
ion as sMyorokii went out of date* It Is 
a popular New Year game for Japanese 
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cbLLdi^ and U played by more thin 2 per- 
uaiDR a piece of paper instead uf a 
board. Each participant placea his one 
marker at the atartinjc line and advancies 
it toward the swtl and the player reaching 
the goal first ia the winner* The number 
of moves ia d^ided by ii dice thrown in 

to olden days there used io be /ode 
4 Pure Land^ showing the way 

from this w^odd to heaven or hell^ ikai 
(court rank^ whleh gave the 

degrees of proitiotioD of court ol&cials; and 
dothu UravelJ su^croku^ indicating the M 
fltageB on the Tokaido Highway, At pre- 
sent there are hundreds of kinds of suffo- 
tokii, 

Ken (hands) 

Ken j« a ^me introduced from ancient 
China with rmny vnriatioiis. Usually it 
is pUyed between 2 pentooH follows: 
A and B put out nny number of their 
fingers simultaneously as each of them in 
turn tries bo guess the sum of the number 
of fingers. For instiince^ if A cries 
Sis he put out 2 of his fingers and B put 
out one of his, A wins because the sum of 
2 and I is 3* When B says '*6'" as he 
put out three of his fingers and A put 
out 2, S wins. The game was held at 
banquets and feaats in the Edo Period 
when km meets were also heldr 

As compared with this hmkm iarthodme 
krni^ ivhich was played as recently as in 
the MelJI Period, there was km 

played by two pentone who simultaneously 
put out their fists shaped in one of the 
three apecilled ob|ecta. Each of the three 
objects wins against one of the rernaJnmg 
two and loses to the other. Jmkm is the 
only form of the game which remains to this 
day as a means to dedde the dealer 
in card games, the server in n nuitch, or 
the order to do anything. The three objects 
in this case are stone, paper and scissors 
indicated rnspectlv^y hy a closed fist, an 
open palm, and two fingers. Stone wins 
against scissors but loses to paper, paper 
wins against atone but iosea to srissoira, 
nod scissors wins against paper but 1i?ses 
to atoncH 


Tdsenitj''5 (fan-throwing) 

T^enk^B is a variation of toifco which was 
introduced from China In andonl UmeK and 
has as its object throwing arrows inia a 
jar wuth R ftmnll mouth. Tn tBsttikyB 6 or 
7 copper coins w-ero piled up i>n n amall 
box msde of paulownnia wood and on the 
pile of coins was placed a cAo, a doll-like 
fiuttering object made of paper and cloth. 
The purpose of the game was to knock off 
the chd by throwing at it an open fold¬ 
ing fan from a distance of tw^o melef^ 
^alKiut G.S feetfc* The wdnner wa^ decided 
by the position of the fallen tha nnd the 
copper coins. There used lo be in the Edo 
Period galleries but the game was 

chiefly played at banquets. It la playrd no 
Jonger. 

Oibane 

(battl&dore and shatUecock) 

Gibnnr isomewhat resembles both battlc- 
dore and shuttlecock* and badminton. The 
shuttlecock-like object made from a 3 f>ap- 
berry stuck with three to five pieces of 
feather is batted hack and forth between 
two persons with a racket-shaped wooden 
board called Aoffoifa. The game has no 
special rules other than Ihnt the perRon 
who allows the shuttlecock to drop on the 
ground loses. It has been enjoyed aa & 
New Vear game since the Edo Period and 
remaina so today, played chiefly by girls 
and young women. The side of the racket 
which la not used for batting is decorat- 
cd with beautiful collage designs which are 
taken from woodblock prints of the Edo 
Period. Most of them portray popular 
actors of the time* 

Igo (go game) and 
shogi (Japanese chess) 

Both are played by two pcr»Qn:« facidsr 
each other acroga a board. On the ff» bfiard 
are IS thin black iln« parallel with each 
edge, and on the intersecting' jiointit pro¬ 
duced by the cfiMsins; of the lines each 
pliiyer places* In turn, hla jrtonee one by 
one for the purpose of winnltiit the widest 
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territory on the board by aEirroundin^ an 
much vflcanl space as potwible with his own 
atones. Usually the more akillful of the two 
uses the white stemea while his opponent 
uses black ones. 

Skiffi b similar to chesfl in that the 
obj^jet of the game is to checkmate the 
advemry's iking) by moving the 

chessmen idternately. Both ffo and ahogi 
were introduced from Cbin* in the Nana 
Era tfith-9th centur>v* and were played 
among the peerage of the time^ hut it was 
not until the 16th century that the gami^ 
gained comnion popularity sa now and com^ 
plicated rules were added. About this tiine 
profesaiotial players emerged and the games 
enjoyed great prosperity under the protec¬ 
tion of the ruling lords such ass Oda 
Kobunaga, Toyotomi Hiileyoahl and the 
sftfiptxii of the Tokugawa- In the age of 
Edo gi> ftJiii shogt experU were guaranteed 
a living by the Go Bureau and Shugi 
Bureau of the Tokugawa Shogunato Gov¬ 
ernment and devised many new technique:! 
in the gnmes^ The moat proficient in the 
game was awarded the title of meijin (ex¬ 
pert) p and in the closing yearn of the ESdo 
Period the games spread widely among the 
genera] public. As the Imperial rule was 
restored in the Meljl Periodi the gamca 
lost the patronage of the ruler and tempo- 
mrily dccLincd in popularity hut made a 
rvvii^ as the number of fans Increased and 
the newBpapeni carried detailed reports of 
the championship games among the mssters 
of the games. Aa a result the experts 
obtained aocurity and contributed to the 
prosperity of the games. At present there 
are more than 260 prafessional players each 
of po andtAogi aud numerous auiAteur from 
nil walks of life are eujoyiag the gameii 
everywhere. The title of irfdyin Is retained 
today and awarded to the winner of 
ohampinnships held perlddicallyt although 
the holder of the title is no longer guaran¬ 
teed ccunoEiic aecurity. 

Renju or gomoku-narabe 
(gobang) 

This is jinetber game played by two per¬ 
sons with the p<j board and gn stones. The 


objeet flf the game i& to place five stones 
In a row, crouBwise, kngthwifle or diagonal- 
\y% by placing one stone at a time In turn 
and at the same time preventing the oppo¬ 
nent to line up his stonc^^ It la believed to 
have been played in China since ancient 
times. In Japan it gained wide popularity 
after a loading newspaper publiohed a 
feature article on the g&mit in 190*\ 

Majan (mabjong) 

Mfijan, a game usually played by four 
persona, wa* prevalent in the Chinese 
courts of the Chiasf Dynasty (iTtb and 
Iftth centuries' and subsequently spreiid 
widely throughout the world. U became a 
favorite game of the Japanese people after 
its introduction in 1020. Darin* World 
War n its popularity wnneil temporarily 
but made a recovery after the war. It ia 
widely played todiny. Jldjon ia somewhat 
aimilar to the card game of bridge but the 
cards are replaced by small square poi tiles 
made of bamboo and bone. There are dif' 
ferent ways of playinif the game, one of 
which la moat common. The bewitching 
power of the game causes many fans to 
stay up all night. 

Dancing 

European ftocial dancing waa introduced 
into this country in the early years of the 
Meiji period along with many other fomm 
of Waatem culture. At that time dancing 
WB 9 enjoyed only by members of the upper 
clae.^. 

In order to entertain foreign diplomatic 
reprcaentatiVGS the Meiji Government open¬ 
ed the JfofcMTnei-fcan hall tn Tokyo, where 
balls were given frequently for social Inter- 
eoujsE between the foreigners nnd Japanese 
nobility and dignitaries. At the beginning 
of the ShSwa Period (the name given to 
the reign of Htrohito, which began in 1926) 
Western style dancing became fashion¬ 
able among the ptibltc ss dance hulls with 
professional dancers sprang up in large 
cities of Japan. During the World War 
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IJ dfiticjAg ^ms proli^bited but It revived 
with increeusinfT vigor after the war. At 
preficnt the latest as weU as the traditiomil 
styles of Western dancing are enjoyed at 


baUrcioniB and parties everywhere. Abio^ 
a movement is uoder w'ay to popularIste 
square dances Siiid folk dances^ which can 
be enjoyed by the young and old alike. 


XXX TOURISM 


Inti'oduction 


Japan abounds In places and objects of 
tourism, but until toward the end of the 
Edo Era (1367) they served only to satisfy 
the sightseeing proclivities of native trav¬ 
ellers. In fact, the concept of tourism in 
n wider sense had not developed among the 
Japanese people before the 17th oentury. 
It was nt the begltiniog of that century* for 
example^ that the names of the three great 
scenic spots of Japan (Matsushima^ Ama« 
po-Hasbidate and Ttsukushiina) first be¬ 
came a familiar word among the general 
public. 

It was only after the Meiji Restoration 
(1367) that tourist vslues in Japan began to 
lure foreign tourists. St is true that, despite 
the general iaolation policy of Japan« which 
had been in eifect for over 200 yeara^ a 
small number of Euroisean travdJei^ did 
come to Japan from time to time for vari¬ 
ous purposes, but they were by no means 
tourists In today’s sense of the word. From 
the historical viewpoint of tourism, how- 
eve r^ It should be recognized that their 
travel iiuccounts and other writings later 
served to kindle and foster the interest of 
foreign tourists in this conn try« 

{cf. VI. Internatiunal Relations and Dlpbma- 
ry* Studies on Japan by foreignera)^ 

The Meiji Hestoration (1S67) marked 


Japan's debut on the international stages 
In order to meei: the needs of the increas¬ 
ing □upiher of visitors from overaeaa the 
first western-style hotel* ''HoteI-kan’'\ was 
built at Taukijir Tokyo^ followed one after 
another by similar eatablishmenta In Yoko¬ 
hama, Nikkd, Kobe, and other places con^ 
strueted either by foreign or domestic 
Enterprisers. The yeara between 1S86 and 
J8&& were characterked by a aweepiug 
trend toward westernixatioii of the country. 
Nobles and senior officials of the govern¬ 
ment frequently held dances to become ac¬ 
quainted with the European and American 
people, typifying the Rokumel-kan Era^ the 
mme by which later people refer to this 
period of western izatiou- 
Although lavish hospital I ty was extended 
to foreign visitors in thoae dsys* this shoiild 
be viewed from its more or less potitloa! 
and dlplDtnatio context against the national 
policy of the tinief mther than considered 
as the forerunner of the Japanese tourist 
indmjtry In its modem sense. Something 
like the real forerunner of the later tourist 
industry in Japan can be found in the Wel¬ 
come Society which was established In 131)3 
ydth the declared purposes of guidance In 
Improving tourist facilities^ aupervlsicm and 
protection of tourist guidihi and publtcatlan 
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of tourist Lnformatioii^ but which in real¬ 
ity did not realiEe much success. Though 
Japan came to he called the ^*Paradisc of 
TourJJibs” toward the eoncluding years of 
the 19th centurt' and Its beauties and wond¬ 
ers beaau to be gradually known to Europ¬ 
ean and American touriats, practically no 
p^jHitive efforts were made by the gciyem- 
meat itself to attract foreign tourist* to 
Japan. It was as late as 1912 that the Japan 
Tourist Bureau, a scmi-govenimetital ssen- 
cy and predecestaar of the present Japan 
Travel Bureau, was eslabliahcd priniarily 
to provide faciLilies and services to foreign 
visitors and secondly to crcste more inter¬ 
est abroad. The estabUthment of this agency 
marked a big step forward on the part of 
the govemment. However, World liVar U 
the Siheriiin Incident ns well ns the depres¬ 
sion and the Great Earthquake of 1923 
broke out in quick succession proving serl- 
OUR setbacks to the dEvelopinent of the 
Japanese tourist mdiistry. The outlook was 
gloomy until the beginning of the Shown 
Era when Japanese intellectualH began to 
manifest a keen and active Interest in 
tourism, for they became aware of the 
no mean centribiiliou to national economy 
being made by the tourist industry which 
had newly emerged in postivar European 
countries. 

In 1930 the government created the 
Board of Tourist Industry as a semi- 
independent agency of th« Railways Min¬ 
istry and started an intensive program to 
promote the indoatry in Japan. The Gov¬ 
ernment made available long-term lowdnter- 
est loans for the construction or renovation 
of hotel fiicilitle?; at ill tourist spots in the 
countr>'. Combined efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment and the people were also exerted for 
publicity activities overseas and national 
ctiilghtening campaigns. Thus^ in the 
course of S or € yeara the tourist industry 
here reached its golden age. 

Unfortunately, however, World iVir 
LL, which broke out a few years laier^ 
brought the industry to a pructlcally uon- 
opcratlVG fftatc^ and with the closure of the 
Board of Tourist Industry at Ihe end of 
1942, all tourist industry activities ceased 


completely, though the buRineoa of the abol¬ 
ished Board was nominally taken over by 
the Aaiu Travel ScMsicty which had ccune 
into being through reorganiEatlon ot the 
jApoQ Tourist Bureau. 

FoUowdng the end of World War II, as 
various culttiral activities were resunied, the 
too riel industr>' also reappeared, but there 
was practically no nolablc activity during 
the tx^cupation period because of the many 
reslrictloiSJ^ w’hich postwar Japan had to 
face. After the termination of the ocenpa- 
tian by the AlUed Powers, the number of 
overseas tourists to Japan increased eo 
sharply that in 19S4 it surp^^fl^ed the pre¬ 
war record. Such a startling increase may 
tie partly accounted for by the fact that 
large numbers of occupation snidiers, on 
returning to their homeland.^, recounted 
their favornblp Impressions of Japan, par- 
tictilarly about the hospitality of the people 
and the charm of the country. 

At present, the Tourism Bureau of the 
Transportation Ministry is responsible for 
nationai administration of the tourist busl* 
nesii, and it has introduced one legislation 
after another for promoting and improv¬ 
ing intemational tourist service. For over¬ 
seas publicity activities^ which used to be 
one of the functions of the Japan Travel 
Bureau < formerly the Japan Tourist Bu¬ 
reau}* the Japan Tourist Association which 
came into existence in 1955 OR a non-gov¬ 
ernmental body is now responsible. The 
Japan Travel Bureau Is now engaged in 
large scale jateniationai activities ss one 
of the mosL efficient tourist service agencies 
wdth u long tradition and background. 

Whereas Japan as u country of tourism 
abounds in peculiarly charming aspects, it 
is fliao true, on the other hand, that ft pos- 
^Fii^es a number of abort comings and in^ 
convieniences such m unpftved highways 
and roads, high hotel rates etc+ As the 
people are being awakened to the import- 
HHce and urgency of the tourist Industry, 
it can be expected that these defect* wdll 
be gradually remedied in the future. Candid 
crltlciism and advice by the tourists visiting 
Japan will also help to accelerate the im¬ 
provement of present conditions. 
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Characteristics of Japan as a Laiijd of Tourism 


Geographic location and 
natural environment 

Japk&n isi & group of ialand:^ aituated off 
th« extern coa^t oi the A^ia Continent and 
separated frofti ike Arderican Continent by 
the Pacific Ocean.- This geographic location 
is a serloua handicap in tourist transportu- 
tion from America as well as from the 
European countriej?. However now that 80 
per cent of p<>st\var visitors to this countr^^ 
travel by air^ time is no longer a serious 
consideration. N^evertheless the geographic 
location of Japan remains a great disad¬ 
vantage. As a matter of fact, a round-trip 
faro costs tounats from the American con- 
tinentp which make up a half of the total 
overseas tourists to Jnpnn^ an amount which 
would be sufUcient to cover an aU-lnclusivc 
expenses for a several day trip in Europe. 

This defect Is easily outweighedp how^- 
ever, by the facinating beauties and wond¬ 
ers in which Japan abounds. The Ameri^ 
con who Urea of the trip to Europe will 
enjoy in Japan something completely heter¬ 
ogeneous and atmnge to their own cul¬ 
tures. The Europeans would also find here 
much that ia sublimated through the inter¬ 
action of Oriental and CkcJdental cultures. 

0oder the climatic control of the SD-caUed 
monsoon, which is further augmented by 
the Japanese Current, the Kurile Current 
and the Tsushima St ream ^ Japan has in 
summer a moj8ture:-laden wind blowing 
from the south-east, which brings much 
rain to South Japan in particular. In 
winter the north-eastern viiind blovka from 
the continent, causing heavy snow fall In 
North Japan. Thiis the atmospheric mos- 
ture of Japan shows a high percentage and 
the amount of rainfall throughout the year 
is large. There Is a variety of weather, 
rainy, snowy, elaudy, foggy, etc, giving 
various accents lo the seasonal changes. 
On the other hand, however, the humidity 
in summer causes such discomfort that the 
Japanese people must adapt not only their 


housing but also their clothing to this cli¬ 
matic condition. The national habit of tak¬ 
ing baths, especially holspring haths^ has 
developed as one of the results. On the 
other hand^ the winter seasom which is 
usually cold and dry, Is felt severely by the 
hanmn body. Other seasons, however, are 
very wild and benign* 

No other country presents more facinat- 
ing changes in scenery through the four 
seasons of the year* It is attributable to 
this natural feature of the country that the 
Japanese have been very sensible to the 
changes of the seasons and deeply iDterest- 
ed in nature and that they have developed 
such a form of literature na fnitita and 
kftiku which mainly deal with nature. 

tending north and aoutk from 45“ 
to W‘ parallel, Japan is blessed with a 
considerable variety of local scenery^ For 
instance, if one compares Sou them Kyushu 
with Hokkaido, he will obtain an idea of 
the variety of scenery which exists in this 
country* 

Like Italy, Japan is volcanic. Threats of 
earthquake are too often emphasized hut 
severe shaking? that amoxmt to disaster 
visit the lajid only ence in a century and 
at that the damage will not affect more 
than one locality. A pleasant features of 
the volcanic country is to be found tn its 
extraordinajT,'^ abundance of hot springs, 
which will be discussed later more in de¬ 
tails. (cf, 11 Natural features i 

Variety of seeneiy 

Though there is no country in the world 
that ts not proud of its scenery, fexv can 
cope with Japan in its variety. Moreover, 
it Is rich in spedea of fauna and dura. Its 
scenery may be no match with that of the 
national parka in U,S.A. or the Alps in 
Switzerland in grandeur and magnihcencet 
hut it Ja second to none in delicacy and 
elegance. Japan can scarcely present a v*ast 
area representing the untrodden portion of 
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mother nature's creation, but it off era 
■overywhi>rG affable typei of scertery in 
whidi hurnftH creati^jcs, amsb abjrinea and 
templefl and local villages peculiar to Japan, 
are happily matched with the natural aur- 
roundings. Ko foreign touriats in Japan 
will find hia trip monotonous and tiresome 
no matter how long he may stay or to what¬ 
ever corners of the country he may go. 

Cultural dualism 

It is often cited that one of the char- 
acteiisticifl of the Japauese people is the 
remarkable ability of aasimilating any im¬ 
ported foreign culture. Japan’a large-scale 
importation of foreign culture occurred 
three times In her hiator>% The first was 
the importation of continental civilizations 
around the 3rd century A.D. and after¬ 
wards, which has been so well assimulated 
as to be sJniost unrecognizable at present* 
The second importation started with the 
arrival of the Portugese merchant shiTW 
in 1543, which was foUowred hy the Jesuit 
missionaries^ Inckuding Father Francisco 
Xavier, who introduced western civtliza- 
liciii to Japan together with trade. The 
ban on entry of ail Europeans except for 
the Dutch, which was placed hy the Shogun- 
ate Government about u century later, cut 
the importation to a minimum and through 
the subsequent long period of isolation all 
the things imported were completely aa- 
almliated without any noticeable traces left* 
The Japanese temples and Buddhist Htatueii 
which originated in India have evolved into 
a beauty peculiar to JapHn. Castles of feud¬ 
al lords whose exiatonce owes much to the 
mduence of European eaetles still present 
Japanese characteristic in their atone- 
w alls and white-plaatered wails* 

The European and American civilisations 
rapidly imported since the beginning of the 
Meiji Era which firat took root mainly in 
big cUies and then spread throughout the 
country have exerted such a strong influ¬ 
ence DWting to their large quantity and rapid 
importation that they are still quite distinct 
from Japimese civilization. This fact clear¬ 
ly indicates the dualism of the present Ja¬ 
panese culture. Such a feature prevails in 


all aspects of life including eating, cloth¬ 
ing and housing* Japanese people Uve on 
rice* and are aceuBtomed to the peculiar 
Japnneae meals, but western meals are just 
as popular* While there are still not a few 
people who wear Japanese dress at home, 
they usually work in western clothes. Moat 
houses are of Japanese style* but many of 
them have one or more western stylo rooms. 
Most public buildings are of western style, 
but in them Japanese tea Ifl often served* 
As to hotel facilities which will be the direct 
concern of foreign tourists to Japan, there 
are 2 separate types of aceoramodation 
available Japonese-style and Western-style 
hotels. Some hotels offer the 2 types of 
accommodation together. 

This dualism of Japanese culture almost 
amuunta of chaos, a phenomenon strange to 
other coimtrica in the world. This, how¬ 
ever, doea not imply any Inconvenience to 
the foreign tourist. On the contrary, such 
complexity of culture rather tends to offer a 
variety of tourist appealB* It might beaald 
that Japan located in the Far East repre¬ 
sents u comer of the world where various 
cultures have drifted together^ To tourista 
from Europe and America, hovfever, a 
stronger appeal will be no doubt the in¬ 
herent features of Japanese culture. On 
the other hand, tourists from Asiatic coun¬ 
tries will be more interested in the extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid development of imported 
culture in Japan. 

What the dualism of Japanese culture 
implies as an object of tourism are the com¬ 
plexity and variety inhereiit to this feature 
and the peculiarity of Japanese inherent 
culture highlighted againal this dualisim 

Hetetogeneous features of maiuier^ 
custom and language 

Japanese manners and cuatoms arc pecu¬ 
liar and unique. There are so many facets 
that> they cannot be properly gimeralized 
ag Oriental. Some may look similar to 
those of ChLna> (Occidentals are often 
confused in their descriptions,) but careful 
observers will find primary differences be¬ 
tween them- In this connection one may 
he reminded of the fact that the Japan eae 
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Ifwkmg very slmilitr to the Chinese 
lanirtiag^e td written form completely differs 
from it in Btructure, or the fact that Japa- 
ne:4e dishes whose inaterJaiB arc largely com* 
mon with those of Chinese dishes differ 
greatly in the way of ccroking; for example, 
m Japanese diBhee care is often taken to 
retain the original form of the materlali 
while In Chinese diBhes vice versa is often 
the case. In shorty it should be pointed out 
that in apite of the great influences of China 
on her since old times, Japan has stubbornly 
held fast to her inherent peculiarities as far 
as maim era and customs are concerned. 

As mentioned in the preceding para¬ 
graphs, Japanese culture Is half composed of 
Imported civilisations, so it is natural that 
some of the mannera and cuatoms should 
be of foreign origin. Unlike other tangible 
assets of culture, however, the manners and 
cnatoms deeply rooted in the Innate charact¬ 
er of the nation are not easily mingled and 
assimilated with foreign ones^ Japnineae 
mannerB and customs inherited through 
many generations are stilJ now widely and 
deep*rootedly obseired in this country^ For 
example^ even on the occasion of a western- 
style party, the Japanese usually exchange 
greetings by bending low, which often pro* 
vokcB a strange feeling among the foreign 
ners around them. It is not diOlcuLt to sup- 
pose that international manners will deve* 
lop in the future and gradually prevail in 
Japan, tpo, but it is a matter for a distant 
future. Until then, the foreign tourist wiU 
continue to discover something exotic, Nome- 
thing attractive and^ sometitnes, Eoxncthing 
to learn in the heterogeneous manners and 
customs of Japan. ^XXVIl Manners 

and Customs) 

If one Wyants to gain a thorough idea of 
the heterogeneous mannerii and cui^toms of 
the Japanese people, it will be most useful 
for him to enter a Japanese home and live 
together with the family, if cireumstances 
allow. It Is there that the customs banded 
dowTi through many hundreds of years are 
often found in observ^ance in the dally life, 
and that many keys to the eDigma of the 
Japanese nation might be dl.scovcred^ Even 
tourists of short stay* most of whom will 


not have a chance to become familiar with 
Japanese home life, may obaerve some of 
these customs on the street if they ure care¬ 
ful and obsen-ant enough. Women in H- 
tmn&, packages earned in furo^hiki wrap* 
ping, baby carried on the motber’s back— 
these strange scenes will be seen every- 
wheren The Japanese-^style hair-dress of 
women, which has generally lost its popul¬ 
arity, is Btill seen here and there during the 
New Year days. GefoAa-girls and employ¬ 
ees of traditional Japanese eating houses 
usually wear their hair in this coiffure 
throughout the year. 

Customs during the seaeouiU events such 
aa the plne-dccoratlon of the New Year^ the 
carp peonant in May, the bamboo decoration 
of the Vega Festival ip July, the fireworks 
exhibition in summer>. the chryaanthemum 
dolls in autunui are among the thlngis most 
likely to be seen e\fen by hasty tourists. 
Various functions associated with the fea- 
Uva]s at temples and shrines should also 
attract the Interest of tourists. 

Unlike customs, on the other hand. It is 
asaential to know' in advance the hetero¬ 
geneous manners of the Japanese people for 
successful tourism in Japan, Details of 
Japanese manners will be diacussed in the 
later paragraphs, (cf, Preliminarj' Know* 
ledge for Tourism In Japan), 

The Japanese language Is said to occupy 
a very isolated place in the world. Though 
it may not be so difficult to pick up some 
phrases during their flhort period of stay, 
it will be extremely difficult for foreigners 
to master the language to an extent that 
they can make themselves understood as 
well as understand Lho Japanese people. It 
must be borne In mind, for instance, that 
the articulation of the sounds attempted 
according to the Romanised texts may not 
be always understood because of the basic 
difference In pronunclaliona, particularly 
the great difference in all the vowels and 
some consonants like n. r, and w. More¬ 
over, the Japanese language generally carr¬ 
ies no distinct accents and Is pronounced 
rather evenly* When it is spoken by Eori> 
peans or Americans whose languages are 
esBentlally characterized by high accents, It 
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inevitably sounds stmuffe and odd to the 
Japanese ear, even if it may be understood. 
The structure of the sentences differs radi¬ 
cally from European lanffuagea. In addi¬ 
tion, Japanese language is more emotlonei 
than logical in the manner of expression, 
which aggravates the difficulty for foreig¬ 
ners to underatand its delicate nuances. 
Among others, the honorific expression is of 
such a variety and complexity' that few 
foreigners have successfully mastered It. 

For the writing of Japanese language arc 
used Chinese hierographics as intro¬ 

duced from ancient China, hira-gana, phone¬ 
tic characters derived from the cursive 
Chinese characters, and kata-kana, phonetic 
characters invented hy simplifying Chinese 
characters. Writing in Roman letters is 
unfortunately a very limited practice. Or¬ 
dinary journals and books are written in 
hiya-sanit together with IfnJiji and a little 
iratc-lrann. Although Roman letters or 

Objects of Tourism 


Nature 

General Destri'iption of Scenery 

The firftt and foreniDst characteristic ot 
Japanese iJcenery is its rich "(rarkty^ The 
ccant Una length: 16^314 miles) is 

cun^ed and indented with a great number of 
protnDnturiea and bay a and nutnerotis 
ifilandn^ On the other hand, the fneuntaina 
higher than is proportionate to th« land 
awfl (tho total area: 142,330 square 
with resulting rapids in rivers and beauti¬ 
ful valleys. With these are combined 
waterfaUap lakes, forests^ piainSg tUled fields^ 
villages, etc,i thus giving everji' possible 
variety to the Japanese scenery^ 

The elements and seasonal changes also 
play Importatit roles. Exempting Hokkaidf^ 
most of Japan comprising of the remaining 
three islands enjoys a relatively regular 
rotation of the four seasons. In spring the 
worid-famous cherry-blossoms come into 
bloom all over the country and rapehlossoms 
turn the fleJds into gold. Fresh verdure is 


even English are seen on some of the sign¬ 
boards of stores and shops in the streets^ 
f enendly, the overwhelming majority of the 
sign-boards are written in Chinese charac¬ 
ters. 

If tourists come to Japan with some 
knowledge of Japanese including the nu- 
meralSt names of ordinary commodities, ea;- 
presaions of daily greetinga, etc., they will 
be able to enjoy a more pleasant atay* 
English is understood, however, at placca 
where ordinary' tourists frequently visit. 
At hotel, big shops and transportation 
depots, Engliah-speakkig tourists will find 
few difficnltiea in making themselvea under^ 
stood. 

It may bo added that there are available 
a number of the licenaed guides w'ho have 
passed goverriment exaininations. The 
tourista wlU be greatly helped by these 
guides in iheir tour of this country'* 

(Tourist Resources) 

a harbinger of the summer and ia followed 
fay wisteria and azalea which brighten the 
mountains and fields. Autumn La the 
season for chn.' 3 ;inthemum. Snow in win¬ 
ter not only offers delightful opportunity for 
skiing, but also affords the traditional plea¬ 
sure of ''snow admiring" in which people 
enjoy viewing the anowg scener>' while 
drinking wine beautiful plumblosaoms also 
make the gloomy seasun cheerful. 

The rich variety of the scenery, combined 
with its elegant beauty, it baa been a big 
factor in developing and cultivating a 
genuine love of nature in the minds of the 
Japanese people. The unique development 
of gardening, the native growth of flower 
arrangementa and miniature planting, the 
colorful pdJeii pattern of kimmo loved by 
women, the haiku hobby widely popular 
among the general public—all these things 
cannot be properly understiwd without tak¬ 
ing into account this Japaiie.se love of na¬ 
ture. 

The second eharacteriatic of Japanese 
aceneii' is its elegimt benut^'. which is no 
doubt related to its ahortcomlng of being 
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in Nowhere in Japan can be 

found magnificient acenery Like that of the 
Grand Canyon in the United States nor any 
area worth being called desert. Bui one 
may find almost everywhere in the country 
such picturesque sceneries as a seashore of 
white Kand lined with green rows of pine- 
trees, the gentle slope of a ha^y hill with 
a hve-stor^' puigoda In the distance or the 
red forii of a shrine castinff its shadow on 
the cliyir surface of a river. The Japanese 
have admired such sceneries from olden 
times and the 3 Great Scenic spnta of Japan^ 
at til represent the Japanese Ideal 6yedo 
Michikaze, noted kniku poet of the Edo Era, 
who travelled all over the country selected 
the 12 Scenic Place of the country consist* 
Ing of the 3 Great Scenic Flace-s and & other 
additional beauties more or less similar to 
them in eiksence. From this widely accept¬ 
ed selection miiy he eurmiaed the traditional 
criteria of seeneiy' among the Japanese 
people. The 12 Scenic Flacea are as follows. 
il) Tago-no-ura, (2) Matauahlmap 13) 
Hakezahit Ania-ncHhaHhldate« t5l 

Waka-no-ura, (6) Biwa-ko^ (Tj Itsu- 
kushima^ <3) Kj^akatUp c3> Asama- 
yama. (10) Matsuep i 11 ^ Akashl 
M2.1 Kanarawa. 

Of the lAvelve sceneries^ Klsakata has lost 
its tourist value owing to the subsequent 
topographical changes of the place^ and 
Kanazawa of today no longer retains ita 
past beauty. The remaining 10 spots arc 
still noted for their elegant beauty. All the 
12 places except for Lake Biwap are common 
in that they are seaside sceneries, where the 
white of sand and the green of pine-trees 
are generally the chief component features. 
This fact will deserve attention in under¬ 
standing the Japan^e titne^honored disposi¬ 
tion toward natural scenery* 

Since the Meiji Era many new scenic 
places such as Karuizawa and Lake Nnjlri 
ha%'e been explored and discovered by 
foreign travel lovers. Stimulated by these 
discoveries, the Japanese have come to ap¬ 
preciate the beauty of many high moun¬ 
tains, plateaus and mountain lakes which 
they themselves discovered and have made 
widely known. Though a new criteria of 
scenery haa been thus developed among the 


Japanese they have not affected that tradi¬ 
tional Japanese liking for elegant beauty. 

The third characteristic Is its mixture 
with human factors. This may he attribuL 
ed to the fact that Japan has a large popula¬ 
tion within a comparatively narrow area 
and that the Japanese race has a long 
history. Primeval virgin forests or vast 
plains are scarcely seen In J^ipan. Even In 
the remotest part of the country a tourist 
can not direct his camera toward a sceneiy 
without including roads, bridges, viliageg or 
other human products. As described in a 
poemp '^Tilled Up to the Hill-Tops", it is 
Common to see many cultivated helds ter¬ 
race above terrace on the slopes of moun¬ 
tains, Small stretches of paddy fields are 
sometimes foimd in the most unexpected 
parts of high mountains and deep valleys. 
In the wwds and on hills arc often eeen 
temples and shrines* Old castles are also 
seen here and there with their main towers 
standing out ngaiqat the sky* La big and 
small cities where the busiest centers are 
mostly occupied by modem buildings^ tradi¬ 
tional houses and shops also maintain their 
existence aide by side. In rural villages 
remain many farmers’ houses Rch in local 
color. All of these houses have gardens^ 
small or large, attached to them, which are 
also characteristic of Japan. 

Specific Description of the Japa^ 
nese Scenerif 

Mountains. In spite of its narrowness 
with its wldcist part extending only 170 
mileSp Japan has many mountatns. Among 
the mountainqua countries of the world 
Japan ranka next to Switzerland and Nor¬ 
way. 

Mounlaips in Japan are divided into 3: 
volcanic formatloiip granite formation and 
sedimentary and metamorphic formation, 
each offering Its own scenic features. 

Being a volcanic country, excellent 
ficenery is naturally found more in the areas 
of active or extinct volcanoes. It Is natural 
that a large majority' of the national parks 
in Japan should be located with a volcano or 
a group of volcanoea as their center. {e« 
g. Akan, Daisetsu-zan. Shlkotsu-Toyap To- 
wada, Hanial-asahi, Nikko, Joshln-etsu 
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Plateiiii, Fuji Hakoue. Aso, UnzeUp 

S^tkal. Kirishimap etc*) Among otters. Mt. 
Fuji IS world-famous. The sublime sym- 
met Q' of her fi^re is slniost without paral¬ 
lel in the world. There nre n nmnber of 
volciiuMS of “koTiide’' type ttrousrhout the 
country» whicht teserabUagf Mt* Fuji in 
hgufOp are often called ^^so-and-eo Fuji 
besides their own rumies. The contour of 
a volcano is not the only factor in the beauty 
of the scenery. The conhyu ration of the 
crater and the lava on the slopes is also im¬ 
portant, Besides volcanoes of the ^'kooide” 
typfip there are those of ^'tholoide*' type 
Daiseuj Hakone-Xomajfatake, Onsen-dakep. 
etc.), “aspide'" type (e.gf. Gassim, Kiri^a- 
mine, etc.) and otters* There are also not 
a few volcanoes which present beautiful 
shapes thouirh unsymmetrical as a result of 
repeated eruptions, ie.fr* Hakkdda^an, 
Bantai-saup Nikko. Hakone. Norikura-dake, 
Yatsu-gatakOt Unaen-dakep Kirishima* etc*> 

There are a large number of active 
volcanoes including 6shima^ Asanm and 
Y'ake-dake, Me-Akan-dake. Tokachiniskei 
Aaahl-dake and Naramae-dake in Hokkai- 
dop and Aso-aan in Kyushu. Aso-san 
is a complex active volcano cDBsisting 
of 5 mountains which appeared after erup¬ 
tions witbm the huge crater caused by a 
crumbling process of the central part of 
the old vokanOf plus 5 other conical vob 
canoes near by. 

The Japan Alps presents a typical scen¬ 
ery of large groups of mountains largely 
composed of granite rocks. The Alps be¬ 
came widely known to the world following 
expedltiona by Reverend Walter Weston 
and Chamberlain, who had come to 

Japan in the early years of the Meiji Era, 
It Indudes the Tate-yama^ Hakuba-dake. 
Yari-gfl-take^ Eoduka-dake^ etc. Lesser 
granite mountains are found in many places 
along the railway lines in the western sec¬ 
tion of Japan. 

Mountain scemery of aqueous n?cks can 
be seen among the Southern Alps and tte 
Chichlbu Mountains In the eastern sec¬ 
tion of Honshu (Frinclpal Island) and 
among the 6mine-f;an in the western sec¬ 
tion. The contours of this monntam 
scenery is rectilinear and a number of 


strata are recognized on the surface of the 
cliff St which present unusual views together 
with furrowii engraved on thoin. 

Taukuba-san and the Rokko-san are 
unique In that they stand out on the plains, 
Hiei-zan and Kasuga-yania wbieh remind 
us of paintings of Yamato School, the high 
mountains of Chiebibu noted for large depth 
and other mountains of various features 
also represent manifold ajjpects of the Japa¬ 
nese scenery. 

Mountain climbing used to he called moun¬ 
tain pilgrimage and waa very often made 
for rdiglousi purposes. Mt, Fujh Tate- 
yama, Haku-san. Chokai-san, three moun¬ 
tains of Dewa (Haguro-san^ Gassan and 
Y'udono-sanL Online, Daisen, Hiko-yama. 
all these used to be sacred mountains where 
religious climbs were made. Following the 
custom of the ascetic pilgrim* the climbers 
in those days used to go up the moutitatiis 
in white clothes with pilgrim staff in 
hand, chanting sAdJd or autra for 

purification from the six. roots of evil* 
Even today one may find a few climbers in 
this traditional attire among the modern 
mountaineer a. 

Rivers, valleys, waterfalls, lakes- The 
topography of Japan* which has neither 
deserts nor prairies* dcjea not allow* for 
magnihcieut rivers nor lakes. The Tone 
River may be the only one which dfeien'cs 
the name of river. Others are mostly 
streams flowing down through mountain 
valleys. However, these rivers offer won¬ 
derful scenic delighta. The Azusu-gawa at 
Kurobe and Kamikochi, both in the Japan 
Alps iis the moat celebrated. Similar charm¬ 
ing sceiier]p' can be viewed at the upper 
reaches of the Kiso-gawa and at the Mitake 
Shosenkyo. The Oirase near Lake Towadai 
Is typical of limpid mountain streams. 
Typical river-side scenery peculiar to the 
mnuntaln area of aqueous rocks la enjoyed 
at Hosu-gawa and the Kumo-gawa. The 
Kumaao-gawa which originatea In the fa¬ 
mine Mountain and sweeps down through 
the valleys of aqueous rocks* preaenta a 
deep and tinruflled depth at Toro-Hatohd. 
The Kumn-gawa in KyiiBbu la the lungeat 
rapids in Japan, Obokc and Koboke in 
Shikoku Island and the KiHChgawa acar the 
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rnuyama Castle preisecit tncire or ^iTniLar 
aeeriery. 

Among: many waterfalls in various parts 
of the country, the Kegon Waterfall tn 
Xikko and the Xachi Waterfall in Kumano 
are the moat famong. 

Famous lakes In flat areas are B!wa-ko, 
Shlnji-kdij Hamana-kop Kasuml-ga-ura and 
Hachiro-^ata^ Except for Biw'a-ko^ which 
la surrounded by mountains* appearing 
somewhat Like a mountain lake^ all the 
others are situated close to the aeas. 

In the volcanic mouataiD areas are often 
foand mountain lakes. Same volcanoea like 
Kirishima present a group of lakes which 
was formed by the process of craters be- 
coming filled with wnter Towada-ko is 
typical of caldera lakes. Among other 
caldera lakes are Knssharo-ko, Mashi^-kc^ 
Shikotsu-ko and Toya-ko in Mokkaidd, 
Taiawa-ko in Akita Prefecture and Ashi- 
oo-ko in Hakone. Towada-^ko is larger than 
Crater Lake in the United States. Ta^awa- 
ko is 42b meters {1*400 feet) deep, the 
deepest lake in JapaHn 

Chuzenjl-ko in Nikkdp Taisho-ike in 
Kamikochi, Shikaribetsu-ko in the Daisetan- 
^an mountains^ the S Lakes of ML Fuji are 
dam lakes which were formed w’hen valley 
rivens w^ere dammed up by Javan 

In the pasL only the lakes on the main 
trafhc routes such as Biwa-ko^ Suwa-ko and 
Ashi-no-kot used to attract tourist attention. 
But many mountam Jakes have been recent¬ 
ly discovered to become objects of touriam. 

Coasts. It IS a natural result of its 
ioBular position that Japan is rich in sca^ 
s ide scenery. Exception lally grand are 
those found at Eikuchu coast and Oki Is¬ 
lands. 

The most large-scale and typical of Japa¬ 
nese seaside scenery is that of the Seto 
Inland Sea with its Indented coast-llnea 
and innumerable islands mostly of grimite 
and partly of voLanic rocks. Among otherSf 
Shddo-shima with the novel rock landscape 
of Kanka-kei, Yashima with its roof- 
shaped mesa, Wa^hu-san and Sensui~to 
offer fine views. Itsuku-shima, one of the 
S Great Scenic Spots of Japan, Is one of 


the representative s^ceperies of the Seto In¬ 
land Sea, with its graceful red-colored 
buildiug. 

The other 2^ Matsu^shlma and Ama-no- 
Hashidate, are more or less of p similar 
type of coastal landscape, Matsu-shima is 
archipelago landscape in Matsu-ahima Bay 
and Ama-no-Haabidate is a long, whit* 
sand-bar clad with old pine-trees stretching 
across a bay. 

Of other archipelago landscapesi, thcisc of 
Amakusa Islandi<; and Kujb-ku-shinm, both 
in KyushUt can compare with Matsu-shima« 
The panoramic vi^w of Yomi-ga-hama 
across Xaka-no-umi, which can be beat com- 
manded from Takao-san on Shi mane 
Penluinula may surpass Ama-no-Hashidate 
in magnitude and beauty. 

Of the long expanses of beach which 
present a large, spacious landscape are- 
Volcanlc Bay in Hokkaido, Kuju-kurLhama 
in Chiba Prefecture, tfrato Bay in Kochi 
Prefecture, Xljl-na-MatBubara in Saga 
Prefecture and Kinkb-w^an, Fukiage-no- 
hama and Shu bushi-wan in Kagoshima 
Prefecture. 

In contrast with the comparatively even 
and smooth landscapes mentlcmcd above^ 
there are also precipitous cliffs and strange 
shaped rocka and islands. On the Japan 
Sea side, they are the west coast of Ojika 
Peninsula in Akita Prefecture, the west 
coast of Sado Island, Sotomo and Tojinbo 
in Fukui Prefecture, the west coast of Noto 
Peninsula, Uradome coast in Tottori Prefec¬ 
ture, Miha-no-Kitaura in Shimaue Prefec¬ 
ture, iveal coast of Doten in Oki Islands* 
Keya-no-Oto and Xanatsugama in KyuahO. 
On the Pacific side are RikuchQ Co*st* 
Kumano Coast lOnigujoJ La Wakayama 
Prefecture, Muroto Promontory and Ashl- 
^uri PrtJmontory in Shikoku. Except for 
the Rikuchu Coast and Oki Islands which 
present comparatively large scale land¬ 
scapes, however^ mevst of these places are 
valued for their contrasting mixture of 
charming scenic beauties. For example^ 
Keyft-m>-6to and Xijl-no-Matsubarai con¬ 
trasting with each other, form one tourist 
cotirsc in a happy combi natlom 
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Botanical f actor nf scenery 

JajrnD^ the principiil part of which enjoys 
a temperate aud moist climate, is eharaeter- 
jzed hy lar^e quantity and sn^at variety of 
species of plant life. Plant life ils finch 
brings to the Japanese natural aceiteTy 
delicate changes of color according to place 
and season. 

Generally speaking, there are few places 
where natural foresta present a grand land¬ 
scape, Most of the forests in Japan are 
the planted forests as will be dlscufised in 
Jster paragraphs. The forests In the south¬ 
west ern part uf Japan are mainly temperate 
2 ione forests which coofitst of broad-leaved 
evergreens. Most of the forests in the 
middle and north-eastern parts consist of 
beech, birch, oak, horse-chestnut (Aesculufi 
turbinatcK hinoki (chamaecyparia ohtu&a)« 
katsura (Gercidiphyllutn japonicum) and 
other broad-leaved trees. In the mountains 
of Honahu (main Island) and in Hokkaido 
are frigid zone forests, which, largely con- 
Jiist of needle-leaf trees, resembling the 
features of forests in h'orth Europe and 
Canada. Akan and Daisetsu-^n National 
Parks in Hokkaido and Oku-Nikkb in Hon- 
shn contain typical forests of this kind. 

Most characteristic of Japan is the pine- 
tree, which offers graceful shape both single 
and in group. The pine-tree m an impor¬ 
tant component of the Japanese landscape.. 
Mountains generally abound in red pin*- 
trees (pinqs donsihoraj mixed with broad- 
leaved evergreen and deciduous trees^ while 
in coastal foresbj grow black piRe-trees 
(plnua thunhergii)* Bamboos are seen 
throughout the country. The fact that the 
acasonal change in their green color ia 
reverse to that of broaddeaved trees gives 
the natuml scenery further variety. 

Among the trees which add to color and 
charm is the mountain cherry which blooms 
In the spring. Yoflhino in Wakayama, 
A rashly ama in Kyoto and many other 
places are celebrated for it. In May and 
June the red, orange and purple colors of 
axalea brighten the fields and mountains. 
The most celebrated placets for azaleas are 
Kirishima-yaTna and Unzen in Kyushu* 


Mt* Fuji and Akagi^^san in the vicinity of 
Tokyo are noted for milk netch azalea. 
Maple-trees which turn red In autumn pre¬ 
sent no less beauty than these dower trees. 
They grow in ntultitudes almost ever>'where 
in the country and Nlkkd and Towada lake 
arc Especially famous for the blazing au- 
tumii tints^ 

Alpine plants are not abundant in Japan. 
Only the Japan Alps and the plateaus of 
Hokkaido prosont a flower zone which 
remind us of the Alps in Europe. Tate- 
yama, Shirauma, Yatsu-ga-doke, Daisetsu- 
zan are noted for slpine plants. Ozc 
Swamp in Xikkd may attract world-wide 
interest with its novelty of plant life. 

Hot spring 

Japan is unique in the world for ita 
abundance of hot springs. Bathing in hot 
springs haa been very popular from olden 
times and nomerona hot spring hotels have 
been built at scenic spots to accomodate 
tourists. 

Mineral springs which are medically ef^ 
ficaclous number more than 1,100, of which 
those called hot springs vary in tempera¬ 
ture from 80* F lo 220* F at the source* 
The principal ones are listed below, 

Hokkaido—Yuno-kawa, Tdya-ko, Nobori- 
betsut Jozankei. 

Xorth-eostern Japan^—Ikaho, Shiobarst Xa- 
su, Xikko-Y'timoto, Kinugawa, Kusatsu^ 
Shima^ Asama, Kaud-fiuwn, Shimo-auwaT 
Yumura, lizakBt Higashi-yatnap Akakura, 
Gerop Katayamazu, Awara^ Y'amanaka, 
Yamafihiro^ Kami-no-yama, Otikai^ Yuze, 
Hanamaki. Owani, AsamusbL 
Hakone—Yumoto, To-no-sawa, Miya-no- 
abita, Gdra, Kowaku-dani, Sengoku-hara. 
Izu Peninsulfij—Yugawarat Izu-aan, Atami* 
ltd, Shuzenji> Itnai-hama, Nagaoka. 

Sou lb-WES tern Japan—Arima, TokarazukaT 
Shira-hama, Katsu-ura^ Tottori+ Kinosa- 
ki, Misasa, Tamatsukuri, Ddgo, Mufloshi, 
Heppu, Takeo, Lfreshi-no^ Obama+ Unzen, 
Yu-no-tani, Toshita, Toebi-no-ki, Klrl- 
ahlma. 

The moat noted hot spring in Hokkaido is 
Noboribetsu, situated 21 miles north of 
Muroran City. This prapular resort amid 
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mai^ificient nattiral setting'Ei 
ers of H to 10 f^t in height. Ku^^atau ini 
Honshu \}^ an intematiDnally wdl-known 
BulphiJi'Oiis ApTLDg with n hig'h tempi?ratnro 
F:u Amonff scenic hot aprinsps, Ikaho 
is typkfti of mountain hot sptin^s^ and 
AtamL of coastal hat springs* Arlma at 
the foot of the Rokko-^san is located near 
Kobe City and attracts bathers during the 
hot aummerp Bcppii in KyOahQ enjojs 
world-wide fame as a hot spring city, 
“inferno Pilgrimage**, a course through 
various hot uprlngs is a special feature at 
Beppu together with sand^bathing on the 
seashore, Ddgo in Shikoku is said to be 
the oldest hot spring In Japan. Unzen in 
KyushD also offers hot springs and its loca¬ 
tion at high altitudes makes It a pleasant 
.summer resort. 

Nearly all hot springs are more or less 
radioactive. Those at Masiitomi and Misasa 
are especially noted for their high radio¬ 
activity. The former is a cold mineral 
spring and can be reached from Nlrayaiiui 
on the Chuo Railway Line, while the latter 
is a hot spring and Agei on the San-in Rail¬ 
way IJne IS the nearest station to it. Ml- 
sasa, with its high radioactivity of 142.14 
Mflch^s units per !itre» comes next to Ischia 
Hot Spring in Italy, which claims the high¬ 
est radioactivity In the world. 

Protection of nature 

In Japan with its overllowiog populatioa, 
the efforts for protection of nature often 
conflict with the increasing needs for eco- 
liomk development of the CDuntr>% 

The principal measure by the central 
Government far preteetJen of nature is the 
legal institution of national parks and state- 
designated pflrksT while prefectural govern¬ 
ments have prefectural parks which they 
have set up and administer respectively. 
Most of these legally established parks are 
natural parks. Certain scenic spots and 
natural monuments are protected under the 
provisions of the Cultural Property Pro¬ 
tection Law. 

Afl a private organ I mt ion, the Japan Na¬ 
ture P rot eel Son Association is active in 
arousing public interest for the prevention 


of destruction of natural resources and in 
bringing pressure of public opinion to bear 
upan the authorities cancernetL 

Natioital Parks 

The National Park System in Japan came 
into operation some 20 years ogo^ by H.“hkk 
the most typical places of natural scenic 
beauty were selected and designated as Na¬ 
tional Parks by law. To be exact,^ the in¬ 
stitution of national parks was started in 
Japan in 1934. In the first year were des¬ 
ignated S national parks, 3 at the very 
beginning and 4 in the latter part of the 
year+ in I93d four new national parks 
were added^ thus totoJing 12 in number. 
During the period which began with the 
outbreak of the prolonged China Incident 
and lasted through World War IL the ad¬ 
min istration of national parks had been al¬ 
most entirely neglected. With the re-emer¬ 
gence of the tourist industry after the ter^ 
mi nation of war, the question of national 
parks again emerged into the limelight. 

In 1946 the Tse-Shima National Park was 
added to the original 12 national parks* 
With subsequent addition of 2 in 1949, two 
in 1950 and dually another 2 in 1955, na¬ 
tional parks at present number 19 in all. 

Like national parks in other count ries^ 
those in Japan represent the most typical 
natural scenic spots. The designation of 
national parks is primarily intended to pro^ 
tect nature and secondly to provide the peo¬ 
ple with places for recreation aa well as to 
offer national scenic beauty to tourists from 
abroad. It is to be noted that it took some 
20 years to make the institution of the na¬ 
tional parks a reality in spite of the fact 
that the movement was started early in the 
concluding years of the Meiji Era under the 
influence of European and Amerjenp In- 
at i tut Ions. Thiis fact may be accounted for 
partly by the peculiar natural features of 
Japan which made eeJection difficult, and 
partly by detrimental factors such as World 
War T and the Great Earthquake of 192S 
that followed in succession* 

Though national parks in Japan fall far 
behind those in U.SrA, and Canada^ in re* 
gard to magnificence and grandeur, all of 
them are worth being called great land- 
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ckzapes if the physical conditions of thk 
coiiatiry aro taken into consideration. 

With their comparatively larifO’Seale 
physical features and varied scenery, they 
give the visitors impressiojiH and inspira¬ 
tions entirely different from what they ex¬ 
perience in their daily life_ It is one of 
the characteristics peculiar to Japan that 
some of the natiDoal parks are more highly 
valued for their human factors such as 
}>hrines» temples and historic sites or rural 
villages. N'ikkoj lae-Shima, 5 Lakes of ML 
Fuji, Seto Inland Sea are typical of the 
nationai parks of this type. It Is also 
another characteristic that in spite of the 
principle that the entire area of a national 
park should be State-owned land, the na¬ 
tional parks contain considerable areas of 
prefecLLiratly-owned and privately owned 
land* UTierever thorough protection of na¬ 
ture is necessaryf howevorp that part of a 
national park^ which generally does not con¬ 
tain private land* is designated as a Special 
Region where various human activities are 


subject to the penaissioji of the authorities 
concerned. 

One of the notable features cominon to 
most of the national parks in Japan ih the 
fact that they present volcanic Landseapes. 
With a few exceptionip all the national 
parks contain some volcaaoes^ 

As a result of the insular position of 
Japan^ another characteristic is that many 
of them are ai^eoated with coastal land¬ 
scapes* The Seto Inland Sea presents world- 
famous coaatal sceneries. Its charming 
Landscapes and lovely fishing villages here 
aod there are of greatest tourist appeal 
Baikal National Park presents an archipel¬ 
ago scenery of the open sea; Rikuchu Coast 
is a laodscape resulting from oceanic ero¬ 
sion; Ise-Shlma faces the sea and Yosbtno^ 
Kumano partially contains coastal land¬ 
scape, If the national parks which com¬ 
mand fine views of the sea are counted^ 
Fuji-Hakonep Daisenp Unzen, Kirishima and 
many others should be indadedi in this 
category- 


Lht ef Katitnil Farts in lepin 


Name 

Location (Prefecture) 

Area 

Year of Designation 

AS^an 

Hokkaido 

fi7.498 


Dalset&ujcan 



1034 

Shlkotsu-ToyA 




To wada-Hach 

AomorU Aktta+ Iwate 

8^1 

vm 

Rikiichu Coast 

Iwate 

e, nm 


Bsndai Asahl 

Yamagata, Kiigata^ Fuku- 
shima 

2S^jm 

1060 

Nikko 

Tochigi, Niigata, Fakushi- 
ma. Gumma 

mjm 

1034 

Joahinetsu Plateau 

Niigata^ Gnninm, Nagano 

1SMI5 

ms 

Chichibu-TBuiGi 

Tok 5 *o> Saitama, Yamana- 
9hi, Nagano 

mm 


Fuj hHakone-Iiu 

Kanagawa, Shiiucka, Ya- 
munoshi 

um 

1^ 

Chubu Mouatahis 

Nagano, Toyama* Gifu* 
N iigata 


1034 

Ise^Shima 

Mie 

mm 

1044 

Yosh ino-Kuniano 

Nava. Mie* Wakayama 



Taiaeit 

Tottori 

i24aa 

103a 

Setif Inland Sea 

Ifyogo^ Wakayama, Okaya- 
nm, Hiroshima, Yamaguehi, 
Tokuahima, Ehime, Kagm- 

iva+ 6itA 

73,417 

19S4 

Aao 

KumamoiOt Oita 

mn 

1034 

tJnzen^ Amakusa 

Nagasaki 


I0S4 

SaLkai 

■4 

nm 

1EI55 

XirishLma 

Miyazaki, Kagoshlnia 

njm 

1034 

Yaku-9hima 

KugQ:?hiiTia 

c* 24p383 

1056 

to be designated 
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State-Designated Parks 

Natuml ^enic spots which ar^ so dls* 
ting^uiidiei;! as to be almost equii^alent to 
those of national parks are set aside as 
State-dcsi treated parks. 

Prefeetural Parks 

PrefecturaL Parks are thc^e desig^nated 


by the prefectures. E?ccept for five prefec¬ 
tures tTochigli Niigata# Toyama, Shiga 
and Kumamoto) of all the 4B prefecture 
of the country, have parks of this cat ego ty 
totaling 22B throughout the country. Of 
this number, 22 are recreatiomU parks and 
6 are athletic parks, which come imder the 
category of cultural facilities. The remain- 
mg 200 are natural parks. 


List of State-desipattd Pirhs 


Name 

Location (Prefecture) 

Area 

Year ef dcaignation 

Seven [slands of Jsa 

Tokyo 


1955 

Sado-Yahiko 

Niigata 


1950 

Haku-san 

To^ramas^ Ishlkawa, Fukui, 
Gifu 

43,000 

1950 

WakiLsa Bay 

Fukuh Kyoto 

10^ 

1955 

Lake Biwe 

Shiga# Kyoto 

109^ 

1950 

Sanin Coast 

HyogOp Tottori 

mooo 

1055 

Kitfl-nogato Coast 

Yamagurfii 


10^ 

Akiyoshi-dai 


4Jm 

1055 

lahizuchi 

Bhime, Kochi 

11,700 

1955 

Ashlzuri 

Kochi 

5,309 

1055 

Genkai 

FuktickjiT Saga 

11,000 

105B 

Y abah idahikosan 

Fukuoka, Kumamuta. dita 

10BJ800 

1050 

Nichl-nu Cea-rt 

Miyaxaki, Kagoahimn 

5,000 

195^ 

Klnko Bay 

Kagoshima 

14JOO 

1955 


Scenic Places 

Scenic places are, side by side with his¬ 
toric sites and natural monumenta^ one of 
the diviaioos of Cultural Property^ which 
are protected under the terms of the Cul¬ 
tural Property Protection law. Principal 
features of some of these scenic places are 
gardens and bridges, whUe others are val¬ 
leys, coasts, mountains and other natural 
features. In the Latter case, the designa¬ 
tion of scenic places may by coDSidered as 
a type of protection of nature* Of the spe¬ 
cial scenic places, Matsushima (MIyagiJ, 
jaitake-Shoaenkyd (Yainanasbi|, Kamiko- 
chi (Nagano)t Jtauku&hima (Hiroshima), 
Onsen-dake (Nagasaki), Lake Towada and 
Oiriise Rapids (Aomori, Akita), Toro-hat- 
cho (Wakayama# Mie, Hara), ML Fuji 
(Yamanashi, Shissuoka) are especially 
noted. 

Cultures 

General Remarks 

Whereas, Japanese culture is deeply root¬ 


ed in the peculiarities of the people, it also 
developed under the influences of natural 
environmenL In spite of the importatiim of 
foreign cultures at various stages, Japanese 
cult ore has not lost Us Inherent characterise 
tics which arc always Ita underlying force. 
Although the rapid importation of a large 
quantity of modern culture resulted in a 
duajityi iU; inhereut aspect will be still the 
most interesting and appealing to tourists 
from abroad, (cf* Characteristics of Japan 
as Land of Tourism, Duality of Culture) 
CiUturi) 

Afi to the peculiarities of the Jupaneso 
people which form the fouadatioEi of Japa¬ 
nese culture, a nuinher of traits should be 
mentioned. The moat dlstuigiilalied are the 
Jiking for elegant Bimpllclty and manual 
Ingenuity. The former takes various forms 
in the daily life. It affords the keynote to 
the tea-ceremony, flower arrangements, gar¬ 
dening and miniatiire planting. The latter 
gives rise to the peculiar arts and crafts 
such as pottery I lacquer-ware, esp^ially 
raised lacquer, metal caatingi dying and 
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weaving and others. The success of Japan 
in modem preciaiou inidustiy sack as 
’v^cights and measurements, optica] ap¬ 
paratus^ is largely attributable to the iu- 
geuuity of the people- As to the influence: 
of natural environmeatp high humidity tnay 
be of considerable importance. 

As menlioned in preceding paragraphs, 
the cultural elements of Japan are very of¬ 
ten mL'sed with the natural all through daiV 
life+ progressions, religious life, tranfiporta- 
tiou and industry'. Therefore, when one 
wants to discuss natural scenic beauty^ he 
cannot distinguish nature entirely free from 
human elements. This Is why human fac¬ 
tors have been very frequently touched upon 
in the preceding paragraphs of “Nature"^ 
Below will be given some enpplementary ac- 
countfl of homim factors w^hich have not 
been discussed. 

Tangible Culture 

Of the tangible cultural properties of 
Japant painting, sculpture, architecture, 
gardening, and crafts are all classified under 
arta^ which will be treated elsewhere, (cf. 

Fine Arts) 

Touriate will find these objects of arts in 
museums, shrines and temples and notice 
that they are generally the products of na¬ 
tive materials given life through Japanese 
skiil as for instance^ Yamato painting and 
wooden sculptures. As to anihltecturOr the 
interest of foreign tourists will taostlikely 
he on shrines and temples. Old houses in 
rural villages, howeverp should not be over¬ 
looked. As to gardens^ the Japanese gardens, 
unlike those of the West where generally 
symmetrical and geometrical designs are 
valued, bring in nature as it is with em¬ 
phasis on its delicate variety^ 

Even cities like Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya 
which do not offer scenes of special Japa¬ 
nese coloring stUl retain a certain native 
beauty. As such, Xyoto^ Kobet Fukuoka, 
Nagasaki, Hakodate are typical. Sendai* 
XumamotOt Kanazawa and Okayama are be¬ 
autiful cities with their hHls, forests and 
rivers. 

Everywhere in the country are seen vege¬ 
table fields and rice paddies. These are not 
limited to open areas but are found oven 


on slopes of hLUs or among high mountems. 
In rice paddies, Chinese milk-vetch spread 
a beautiful pink carpet and often form a 
most charming landscape in contrast with 
the yellow of rape-seed. 

Planted foreata are one of the remarkable 
feature of the Japanese landscape. Affores¬ 
tation is stimulated by the need for timber 
and fuel as weU as an anti-flood measure. 

Intangibh Ctdture 

Of the intangible cultural properties, 
dances, theaters and music will be treated in 
detail elsewhere, (cf. XXV Dances, Thea¬ 
ters^ Music) Xa£?Hra (sacred dance dedicat¬ 
ed to a shrine) is one of the Japanese 
traditional dancest which cannot be seen in 
everyday life, 5on-festival dances, rice 
planting dances and other folk dances are 
limited to the particular season so that 
foreign tourists rarely see them performed, 
Secently a folk dance contest was held lu 
Tokyo on the occasion of the National Art 
FesticaJ. XahuA-i dances are performed on 
the stage iu certain kahuki plays through¬ 
out the year. 

Among the traditional features o£ the 
Japan stage are no/i, fcydpeti* ningyo-jQruri 
and kabtiki, all of which are presented 
throughout the year, and easily accessible to 
the foreign tourist. 

Japanese music may be divided into two 
types i one to accompany and dances 

and the other for solo performance. B«- 
gaku and ffopaAni which had their origin 
in (Tbina are under the proteetion of the 
linperial Household. 

Arts and crafts will be discussed under 
the heading of Fine Arts, and annuid e^'onts 
and functions under the heading of Manners 
and Cuatoms. 

Property Protection 
Sy9t€m 

After the termination of World War 11, 
the Cultural Property Protection Law was 
enacted ao that all matters concemiug pro¬ 
tection of cultural property are now admin¬ 
istered by the law. Among the objects pro¬ 
tected by this law, are buildings, paintinfei 
sculptures, cftXUgrapby and books and do- 
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cuDifrnts which are of high artistic or his- 
toiica] or archaeological value- According 
to their degree of importance, they are 
designated, under the provisloiia of the law, 
aa Tangible Cultural Property. Important 
Cultural Property or National Treasure. 
Theater art, music, craft techniques which 
are of high hiatorleal or artistic value are 
designated as Intangible Cultural Property 
or Important Intangible Cultural Property 
according to importance. Of the enstoma 
relating to eating, clothing and dwelUng, 
Dccupations, religion, annual events and 
functions, and the clothes, utensils and 
houses used in connection with these cus¬ 


toms, those which are indispensable for 
understanding the evolution of the peopte'a 
life are designated as Customs and Manners 
of the People or Important Customs and 
Manners of the People according to import¬ 
ance. Dea Ignat ion of important monu- 
menta are Historic Sites. Scenic Places and 
Natural Monuments. Those of special im- 
portanco are designated as Special Historic 
Sites, etc. Historic sites cover shell 
mounds, castles sites and old mansions 
which are of historical and scientific value, 
Kairahu-en at Mito^ Koraku-eu at OkayaToo 
and Kenroku-en at Kanazawa are the Three 
Great Parks of Japan, 


Tourist Facilities 


Transportation Amusement facilities 


Transportation will be treated in detail in 
the chapter on Transportation including 
roads, rsllways, steamer service and air¬ 
lines. Tourists must bear in mind that the 
trafilc rule in Japan is keep-to-the-Iefl for 
vehicles and keep-to-the-right for pede^ 
Btrions. Surface tram-cars, bus and taxi 
services are welJ developed in cities. 
aha are still seen, though very few in 
number. As to international convemences 
such as rail, steamer and airline services, 
there are no features peculiar to Japan. 

Facilities to visit 

Of the museums which total some 80 
throughout the country. moBt distinguished 
are Tokyo National Museum, Okura Shuko- 
kan Museum and Japan Polk Art Museum 
in Tokyo, Kyoto National Museum in Kyoto 
and Nara National Museum. Art Museums, 
same 3(1 in number, include the National 
Modern Art Museum, Bridge-stone Museum 
and the Nezu Art Museum in Tokyo, 
Tokugawa Art Museum in Nagoya, Mu¬ 
nicipal An Museum (n Osaka, Ohara Art 
Museum tn Kuraahiki. Other* are zoolog¬ 
ical and botatiienl gardens, which totals 
some 20 in number, and Btorehouaes of 
ehrines and temples which exceed SO. 


Prom olden days the iTapunnse have enjoy¬ 
ed simple amusements and pleoaures with¬ 
out any specific facilities such as flower- 
viewing, grass-picking, seashell-gatherlng, 
in spring; firefly-catching, maple-viewing 
in summer; mushroom-gathering, cheatnut- 
gnthering, full-moon viewing in autumn; 
snow-viewing in winter; fishing throughout 
the year. Recently many facilities have 
been conatnitted including skiing resorts, 
skating rinkfl, golf cam ping: sltea 

and ^ea-bathing resorts, aU wailing for 
taarlsts. 

Lodging facilities 

Soma IDO westem-^tyle hoteb in Japan 
^re mostly operate oi^ the European 
Japanese^tyle boteln may afford a novd 
experience to toutista who happen to stay 
there. The customers must take off their 
shoes when they enter Uie hou-^e. Each 
tQom Ib floored with on which the 

cuatomars aEt and are served with meaT-St 
At night they sleep In Japan^e beddings 
spread on the matted boon If ope ciped- 
eneea It once, he will come to understand 
mat It !b bj' no means a primitive way of 
life. Hotel employees may not underetrad 
foreign languiigca but they are so kind and 
friendly that the tcufists will not face much 
mconveDlfence. 
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Preliminary Knowledge Desirable for 
Tourism in Japan 


Tourist agencies 

The oldest and largest tourist agency la 
Japan fa the Japan Travel Btireuu, Tvhieh 
w^as eatahlisliad in 191^ Jt has ai* branches 
and ITO ticket and Informatfon offices ail 
over the counlryp where travel infornuitioii, 
itinerary formulation^ hotel reservation, 
sale of transportation tickets and luggage 
sendee are handled. 

Guides aro a^^able at JTB offices or 
hotels. Guides fees are 1^000 j/cn or above 
a day excluding hotel charges and trans- 
partation fees. 

Travel publications 

The foU owing publications are published 
by J.T-B^ for tourists from abroad: 

1. JAPAN : the OfflciaJ Guide 

1655 pp, 61 maps 6.4 in by 4.0 in $ 6.50 

2, JAPAN: the Pocket Guide 

158 pp* S4 photo pages & 14 maps 7.3 m 
by 5.2 in % L50 

Si Tourist Library 7,3 in by -Svi2 in 


VoL 

1 

Floral Art of Japan 




100 pp 

$ 1.25 

VoL 

2 

Siroshlge and Japanese Land- 



scape 


VoL 

3 

Kimono 138 pp 

f 2.00 

VoL 

4 

Tea Cult of Japan 




77 pp 

3 0.75 

Vol. 

o 

Japanese Gardens 




106 pp 

31.25 

Vol. 

6 

JapanArchitecture 




1-10 pp 

$1.50 

Vol. 

7 

KabukI Drama 




126 pp 

31.50 

VoL 

3 

Ceramic Art of Japan 




190 pp 

$2,00 

VoL 

U 

Japanese Fine Arts 




S49 pp 

$3.00 

VoL 

JO 

Jspatieie Woodblock Printa 



lB7pp 

$3.00 


Voi XI Japanese Cookbook 

102 pp $ 2.00 

VgL 12 Japanese Postage Stampa 

323 pp 3 3.00 

Vcl. 13 BonBul {Miujuture Potted 

Trees) 177 pp $2.00 

Vol. 14 Netsuke (Miniature Art of 
Japan) 212 pp tS.00 

Some ti'aits of the Japanese people 
and their custom and manner 

The Japanese, generally speaking^ are 
kind, sometimes ao excessively as to be a 
nuisance. For example, they will often 
answer a question beyond what the question 
demands. Their habitual avoidance of using 
“yes” or "no” definitely may be most pro¬ 
perly accounted for by their moral Ideal of 
avoiding trouble end not hurting other peo¬ 
ple, It does not by any means denote lack 
of good faith. 

Japanese mminers are usually character¬ 
ized by exci^ive politeness. For examplCt 
a common way of greeting la a combination 
of taking off the hat and bending down 
plus the usual polite word^ of greeting. 
Presents are received with exaggerated ex¬ 
pressions of delight and gratitude. But they 
are put aside Instead of being opened in the 
presence of the giver. It may appear very 
strange to Europeans and Americans^ but 
Japati^e cuatom makes it Impolite to be 
Lnqulaitive about the contents of the pre¬ 
sent, Moreover^ the receiver of the pre¬ 
sent expresses his thanks again when he 
Comes across the giver a few days later. 
It should not be taken us an indirect demand 
for another present, hut is another evidence 
of how o^^tr-polite the Japanese people are. 
The Japanese take o^ their overcoata 
whenever they call on someone at an office,. 
It is because they consider it good macmemw 
not becaune they Intend to stiiy long. Dif¬ 
ficult customs and manners should be taken 
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aa are, and in ne way abould they be 
mistaken for sigrts of tnallcious intent or 
]a£k of faith, (cf, SXVIl Cuatoma and 
Manners) 

Japanese food 

Moat foods peculiar to Japan are simple 
and plain as for example^ soefttnti (sliced 
raw fiab), td/u (bean-curd) and soba 
(buckwheat noodle). Breakfast always in¬ 


cludes miso soup. Sushi is a faborite food. 
Ustinily it takes time for Europeana and 
Americana to ^ accustomed to these types 
of food but some are very well suited to 
Occidental taste^as are, for instance, (em- 
jmra, cftoieaM-wiurftt and swfriyflJti, Those 
who desire Weatem or Chinese cooking, will 
not find the least diMculty in satis^ng 
thdr desire the larger cities^ (cf. XXVil 
Customa and Manners) 
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CflflTBftiin TabKi if IVeiihU and KtivvrBi 

A. On the JapiiDeee Basis 



Japanese anitB 

Metric equivalents 

British or V* 
equivatcnta 

Lec^h 

n'n 


0,30303 inflfmetre 

0.01193 inch 


bn 

m Wn) 

0.30303 eentiiiietPt 

0.11030 inch 


trm 

CIO hu) 

0.30303 ^ledmetre 

1,1930§ Inches 


ahaku 

(10 «uq) 

0,3030S metre 

G.994S1 foot 



(fl ahnkti.} 

I.B1313 metre! 

0,09038 chain 


€hd 

1«0 ktn) 

kOometre 

0,06778 mae 0.0§8^ 





sea mUe 


ri 

m 

3,92727 kilometre 

2.44033 mile 2.11924 




sea mile 

Area 

tfUbiM 


3.30332 metres 

S.96382 sq. yarde 


fjt 

(30 fni£«) 

0.SO1T4 are 

0245072 sq. chain 


tan 

(10 *#> 

9^174 ares 

0245072 acre 


ch^ 

(10 ton) 

0.00174 hectare 

2.45072 acre 


sq. ri 


1 ,§42.34 bectaics 

§h9§525 sq. miles 

Capacity 



1,80390 centilitres 

1.600410 cab. Lnchea 


go 

(to *A<iJb() 

1,80390 decilitres 

0.03973 Imp. gailon 

0,04766 ILB, gallon 


aho 

(10 poll 

1.80390 lltrefl 

0.38725 Imp. gallon 

0*47657 galkn 


10 

(10 

1&.039D litres 

3.97250 Tfdp. gallon 

4*76567 U.S. gallon 


kokii. 

(ID (o) 

1.30300 bectfiUtrei 

0^55954 cub. yard 


«n (cuh. iA<E)^4c) 

0.02783 cub. metre 

0*982735 cub^ foot 


k 0 kK 

no mi) 

0^7826 cub, metre 

9.82735 cub. feet 

Weight 

w& 


3.7S tnUlignunnies 

0.0013^8 ounce 


tin 

(10 

8.70 centigTMOimes 

0.013228 oimce 



(10 r^) 

3.73 gmmmci 

0.13228 awice 0.00827 



pound 


(1€0 mamme) 

0,0 kllogmiiines 

1.32277 pounds 


t2000 Rfimirtier) 

0.00375 ton 

8.26732 pounds 



B. 

On the Metric Basis 



Metric 

unltii 

jApaneee equh-alenu 

British or U. S. 
equivalent! 

liOlVth 

miUJinetre 


a.30000 n'H 

0,0a»379 loeli 


centiinetn 


3,30000 Ok 

0,093700 ineh 


znetre 


3,3 «AaAii, 0.50 ken 

S.280fi33 feet. 1,093611 




yards 


kilamiEtrv 


0,10000 eho, 0,25463 ri 

0.021370 mUe 
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Ana 

Capacity 


Weight 


aquare metre 

(l^jOOOm') 
eq. kdlametre 
are (laOm*} 
becUre (10,00(1 p') 

eentflltre 

decilitre 

litre 

hectolitre 

bQolitre (cubic metre) 

miUl^nuBe 

ccntlirnmme 

gnunme 

kiloetiimnie 

metric toe 


0.30£iS r«Hle, tOA9 
iq. tAaJhc 
0 j 0 a 4830 tq. H 
0.100Q33 tan 
1^33 dk6 

0.«»35 eJlditJii 

D.G&4S£ ffS 

0,3S43G ahS 

0.56483 AoJhi 

56JS70 mi 


0.£«66? me 
0.286S7 rill 
0.26667 uneiHttie 

0^6667 Jton I.666G7 
Ktn 

266.66667 Jreq 


1h 195^11 *q* yards 
0.386101 ndle 
Or024TlO acre 
1L47im ac» 

0.008769 Imp. inurt 
0.010587 UrS. quart 
D.Q87980 Imp. quart 
0,105071 U.S. quart 
0^70802 Imb. quart 
1,056710 uTs/qtiart 
21.0078 Imp. ffflllons 
26.4178 U.Se «Ubn3 
38^1446 cub, fMt 
1-897043 cub. yards 


0<00CI035 ouDcc 
0.00936 oituca 
0iD3li278 Qirqci 
2r204G22 pounds 

9-084206 Joiqf ton 
1.102311 abort tons 
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COMPUlATtVE ClUItT OF IMPOilTftNT HI&tORtCJlL EVENTS 


DATE Era home affairs (mmii^r^oS^umtrSeis foreign affairs 

A*D, 


5T Kins' of NOt ■ 

<^ountlT in Nortbam HT BuMhiim Jntioduced in- 

Ky{bbfli flencU to Chjnn 

to tli« Hftn Dyniity 


BfarvuE Aorclitla, 
Emparor of Borne 


200 ISO FftU of H»tj Dynaatr 

2 M Roltf »t 220 jj|g^ South Peralu 

Uueen t^iUitry oi 
YuAtIni in the Wn, 
brimrs tribute to the 
Wei Dynasty 

2S5 Cottfudamsm A 
Chinue learning in- 
irotiuced from Bekohe 
by Wani (traditloital 

300 date) 

3S5 Constantine the Greitt 
unlAet hla EicpEre 


B95 RomAn Em^re divided 
into Eastern A WcsUm 

dOO 


Y 

A 

A 

T 

A bOS Aceeulon of 
Etnpima SiiJko« 
Prince Sh6tokQ 
named Regent 


65^ Offlcla! Introdilc- 
tlon of Rnddhiam into 
Japan 

562 Office of Japan in 
Mimana destroyed by 
SiUa 


5ir7-$Ga Jnatlnlan the Great 
of Eastern Roman Empire 


53d Sol Dynasty tmiflaa 
whole ChiziB 
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DATE 


600 


ERA HOME AFFAIRS 


RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


P 

E 

R 

I 

O 

D 


004 Injunction <if 


First «nvGys sent 
to thft Sul Pynftsty 


The Tftika 
Hcf&rm Edict 


618 Chine under Tan^ 
Dynaaty 

622 Hegira 

661-668 Supremacy ef SOla, 
among Korean Jclngdomi 


m 

10 


n 

m 


7&1 Code of Taibo 

_ promylgatod 

Capful Tvmoyed 
to Nan 
N 
A 
R 

A 79*4 New Capital 
Heiaukyo founded 
_ <Kyoto) 


718 Conuaeet of Spain hy 
Saracena 


764 Ganjin, CHlneae 
monk* comes 


756 Separation of Saraceis 
Empire 


800 Charlema^e crowned 
Emperor of the Homajia 

82 T Unlilcatlon of Englaml 


900 


SW ^mUng of misaions 
to T ang stopped 


862 Founding of Husain aa 
an Empire 


1000 


939 Revolt of Tain-no 
Masakado (Hebig the; 
beginning of the r^ae 
■r military foml- 

H lies) 

Z 

A 

N 


907 Pall of T'ang Dynaaty 


962 Foundation of tha Holy 
Koznaa Empire 


1086 Inaei (Cloister 
Government) begins 

IIOO 


1064 Rupture of the Greek: 
and Romae Churchea 

1097 First Cruaade 
1122 Concordat of Wotma 


1156^ Rise & fall (jf 
tbe Tain Family 

_ 1192 Yoritomo appoint^ 

ed Seii-taisbogaa 

1300 BiUiUn' gnvetnnient 

K esUhliflhed in Kama- 

A kura 

A 


12£H^27 Goniquesti by 
JinghJi Khan 

Carta 

1241 Hanseatic Leaguo 
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DATE EEA HOME AFFAIRS FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1300 

34 


1400 


l»0O 

63 


1000 


1700 


K 

U 

R 

A 


12T4-81 Mongol 
invAstfiaB 


Tr&v«lfl of Mmo 

Fob 

12S0 Obidbii becomes mler of 
ibe OttonuiD Empire 


1333 Tekenj^ nontlnet- 3836 Spread of HenaiB^ce 

ed SMgUii moYemelitJ 

1343-46 Black Death in 
Europe 

1302 Peace between 
Northern 4t Southern 
Courts 



A 

UO 

CU 

HO 

IV 

A 

M 

A 


E 

D 

0 


1467-T7 War nf Dnln 
Period 


1433 Fall of the Byzontino 
Emp, 

1436 Firel book printed at 
Gutcnbenfa press Ln Ger* 
many 

1487 Cape of Good Hope 
ruutidad by Dias 

1493 Cotmabua discoyera 
America 

l^a Vafco da Gama r^cbea 
to India 


1368 NobunaRa be¬ 
comes de facto Shdeun 

1383 Hideyoshl 
Bucceeds Nobilnaga's 
power 

1600 Battle of Sekiga- 
hara 

1603 Tokugawa 
Sbogimate Gown- 
meat established 

1637-38 Shlmabara 
Rebellion 


1686 Tsitnayoslu be¬ 
comes Pinh Shogun 
I686-17Q3 Genroku 
Period 


1716 Yosblnmne^ 8th 
Shogun 


1543 Portugese 
discovers Japan 
Fire awns introduced 
1349 ChrLBtianity 
introduced 
1383 Boys euToy 
dispatcned to Europe 
1&;?1 Valignani arriyes 
l3dS Hldeyoshi sends 
an army a|£atiiat Ibrea 

1600 William Adams 
cornea 

1613 Date Masntiiunc 
dispatches Hasekura 
Tsummaga to Spain & 
Rome 

1633 tsolatlen from 
the rest of the World 
begins 


1708 Giovanni Battista 
Stdottif Italian priest, 
arrives at Kyttshfi 


1774 Cnlma^ 'Tabula 
Anatomies’' trans- 
luted by Sugita 
Gempskn 


1617 Lutbwra 83 theses 
1322 Pint circum navi^tioii 
of the world 
1534 Ignathis Loyola 
estabtlshea Society of Jesus, 
Jesuit, In Paris 
1SS8 Queen Elizabeth crown¬ 
ed 

1566 The FMlIppines taken 
by the Spanish 
1670 The Union of Utreeht 

1688 Spanish Armada 
1398 Edict of Nantes 

IGOO Bridah Enat India Co. 
1618-48 The 30 year's War 
1624 Hoiiiinder^ occupy 
FormoBA 

1643-1713 Louis XtV 
1648 peace of Weetpharia 
1^0 Britain becemefi Repub¬ 
lic 

1661 Ching Dynasty supreme 
in China 

1682 Peter the Great crown¬ 
ed 

1686 Newton publishes 
Theory of Gravitation 

1689 Treaty of Nerebiust 

1701 War of SpauDh Sue- 
cession 

lYlS Treaty ef Utreeht 
1740 Frederick II atirends 
tba throne „ 

176^3 Seven Year War 
1768-70 Voyagei of Gsptaia 
James Cook ^ m a 

1776 Independence of U*S*A_ 
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DATE ERA. HO&IE AFFAIRS 


RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER COUKTEIES 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ISOO 




1900 


1912 


im 


T 

o 

K 

U 

G 

A 

W 

A 


M 

E 

I 

1 


T 

A 

I 

5 
H 

6 


l7Si lenari, 
llth 


1TS1-S2 Steam 
neS French Rtvolvtion 
WftahiRBtoD 

1792 RuiBift 4emNndB electad Ut President of 

epeinmg of trades II-SJU 


1S6& M«iJ| BeatomtioD 
1869 Capital remorad 
to Tokyo 
1871 Abolition of 
foudal dans & 
eatabliBhmeiit of 
pn!ife€tiire& 

1877 Sitaiima rebelUoti 


1889 Imperial Constt- 
tntfon promul^tod 


1828 Siebold arrives at 
Nagasaki 


1863 Comitiodora Ferry 
arrivea. Pontiattnen 
Euasiao envoy^ ako 
cornea to NagastkL 
1854 T»a|^ of Amity 
with U.S. 


1804 Napoleon crowned 
1806 Downfall of Holy 
Roman Empine 
IB 14^15 Congress of Vieniu 
1823 Monroe Doetrina 
1830-31 The Joly Revolotloii 
1837-1001 Reign of Qnaeii 
Victoria 

1848 The Opium War 
1848-49 The Feh, EevolutiDu 
1850-84 Taiplcg rehellion In 
China 

1852 Namleon III crowned 
1854^6 Crimean War 

1867 Fell of Mongol Ecnptro 

1868 The Peking Treaty, tba 
English A Prendi tiwpa 
entered Peiking 

1867^ Karl Marx's "Das Kapt'^ 
tal 


187S Sakhalin 
exchanged for 
the KuHka 


1894 SitUHirapanese 
War 

1902 Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance 

1904-03 Roaso^apa^ 
□esc War 
1805 Treaty of 
Poitamouth 
1810 Annexation of 
Korea 


1870 unification of Italy 
187JL Gemma Empire pto^ 
claimed at VeraaillM 
1872 Triple Alliance among 
Germany^ Austria A Italy 

1877 Eii^so-Turieish War 

1878 Treaty of Berlin 

1888 lado-Chiaa becomea a 
protectorate of France 
1886 Burma appropriated hy 
Britain 

1891 AUiance between 
Franca A Ruaala 
1898 Spadlah-AmeHcan War 


1900 Boxera UprUIng in 
China 


1914 Japan enters 
World War I 


1923 Great earthquake 
in Tokyo 

1928 The First 
universal (manbood> 
iiilTrage 


lata liirtn of the Republic 
of China 

1914 World IVar I 

1918 End of Tsarist Russia 

1919 Peace Conference at 
VemalUu 

1920 let Mooting of the 

of Nations 

3921 Washington Conference 
for naval rednetkm 

3922 Musaoiini formed Cahi- 
neU The Nlne-PowfEr Treaty 

1925 The Locamo Traaty 


19^ Chinese Natianallat 
Gov. 


1^ Kellogg AnU-War 
Treaty 

1930 London Naval Hednc- 
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date eea home affairs 


RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


S 

H 

0 

w 

A 


Ma 7 is Incident 


l&dG £-26 Incident 


1946 HinMbikuiii 
Cabinet 

Releeae of 3j0O6 
political crimlnak 
detained before 
Aitiput 

Shldehara Cabinet 

InattNirntfon of Japan 
Soci^ist party 

Inaugnration of Japan 
ItibeTal Party 

tnaufn^ratlon of Japan 
ProSTcaaiTe Party 

1946 Pn^clawatioti on 
non^tvinlty of 
Emperor 

General election in 
accordance with the 
new Coitttttntioii 

lat Yoahida Cabinet 

Premuliratbn of the 
ConttitnlLon 

Reform of Japanese 
lan^ge 

Introduction of 6-S-S 
education ayitem 

1947 Democratic Party 
inaugurated 

Labour Standard Law 
promulgated 

Ftrat election for tbe 
Bouae of CoimciUors 

General election of the 
Houae of Representa- 
tiveii 

Enforcement of the 
Comtitution 


I9S2 Manchuria A 
Shanghai Inddenta* 
Japan secedes ftom 
the Leagne of Katione 

1940 Tripartite 
Alliance among 
Japan. Germany A 
Italy 

1941 KeutraUty Pact 
with USSR 
Declaration of War 
against USA A UK 

1946 Atomic bombs 
dropped on 
Htroebima and 
Nagasaki 

USSR declared war 
upon Japan 

End of World War 11 

1946 Statement on 
ixcQwtlon policy by 
MaeArthur 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


tion Treaty 

1934 Hitler become* FUbrer 
A Chancellor 

ltaUHAby**lnimn Hoe till tie* 
1936 Spanish CiriL War 
1938 World War U broke out 
in Europe 


1943 Cairo Froclanution 
Surrender of Italy 

1946 Surrender of Germany 


1946 Ormiaation of the 
World Federation of Labor 
Unions in Faria 

Joint communique on con¬ 
trol of atomic ene^ by 
U^.* Engtand and Canada 

Ooenlog of International 
MUltaiy Tribunal iu 
Nunmberg 


1946 lit GenErml Aisembly 
of UN 

H-bomb test on Bikini 
Mandi 

Opening of FaH* Peace 
Conference 


1947 Paasage of Taft-Hart« 
lay bill by Congreaa 

Founding of India and Fa- 
kiitan aa Independent 
countnea 
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DATE 


ERA HOME AFFAIRS 


Jftpftn Tf!»rbfirB Union 
formed 

liuLueurntiDii of 
Ministry of Libaur 

1!>4S Afihid^ Cabinet 

Inaagnration of De- 

moemtic-Liberjil 

Party 

2rLd Yoahiiin Cabmet 

1st electiDn of mem¬ 
ber! of boards of edu¬ 
cation 

1st electlan of 
ben of Jajsan 
Science CoimciJ 

194^ 2nd General elec* 
tton for noUBc of 
Representatives; 

S Irnnocratic-Llbemi 

Party won the majo¬ 
rity ojid 35 Cora- 
H muniat! Twrere rettimcd 

3rd Vosbida Cabinet 

^ Nobel Priae to 

Dr. Yukawa HldekJ 

^ 1950 EstmbLiahment of 

National Police 
Reserve 

A 1B61 Children's Charter 
proclaimed 

Diuolution of bif^ 
financial combinn 
completed 


195S Creation of de¬ 
fence force 

EfTeetivation of Peace 
Treaty 

4th Voihida Cabinet 

Offlclal mveatnre of 
the Crown Prince os 
heir to Die throne 

National Muieum of 
Modem Art founded 

11^53 Repatriation 
from Communist 
China and USSR 
commenced 

Trip abroad of the 
Crown Prince 

5ih Yoahida Cabinet 


RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


lf>4S Verdict Oh War 
criminala by For East 
Military Tribunal 


IM9 Exchanoe ratio 
of tlM to mm waa 
set np 

Announcement of 
Sharp Advice on taae 


1945 

ri- 

DecLimtion by President 
Synirman Rhee of fonndinp 
Republic of Korea 

Eatsblialimjent of the com¬ 
munist government io nor^ 
Korea 

Declaration of the founding 
of Eoat Oennon Republic 

Establishment of EopubHc 
of Indonesia 

1949 Eotabliahment of 
Cluneae oomtnuulat regime 
in Peking 


lOM ItmUffmtion cf 1»50 Konui War bn»ke out 
national police 
reserve 


195i ATiotflticw tall! started 
MncArthur was m Seool 

replaced by Gen. 

Ridgeway 

Japan enters Unesco 


P«^e Treaty signed 
wifch 49 muntrlea at 
San Frandseo 

Signing of Security 
Pact with U^A. for 
defence of Japan 


1952 Signing of Japan 
y.S. Administrative 
Agreement 


1952 D^gbt Eisenhower 
elected to U.3. Ptealdent 


Military occupation 
ends 


1953 Japan-U^. 
Tr^^ of Navigation 
and CommeroB 

Rboe Rha set up 

Visit of U.S. Vice- 
president Nixon to 
Japan 


19S3 Death of SisRn 
Armiftice In Korea 
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DATE ERA HOWE AJ^FAIRS o¥lIEK’c0tXTR™3 


5 

H 

0 




A 


19S4 EadiMctSv* 
falJptit ctmlamiiuiied 
Japan«9« 

Trip «b»nd of 
Prime Minbter 
Yoi^ida 

Fommtion of Japan 
Democratic Party 

l«t Hatoyuui Cabinet 

t96S 2Tid Hatoyama 
Cabinet 

Merger SodaLUt 
Party 

^rd Hatoymna Cabinet 

Formation of Liberal- 
DemoeraUc Party 

Start of Antaretic 
Expedition 
IsHibaabi Cabinet 


19S7 lat KiabI Cabinet 
29th IntemaUonaL 
PEN CongTW 


195b Start of ne^tia- 
tion with UhSpS.R. 


I9b€ Restoration of 
diplomatic relattono 
betwcfoi Japan and 
VSS^ 

Admbsion of Japan 
to D.N. 

1967 Indian Prime 
Miniatar J. Nebm 
visited Japan 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1956 Diaputea over 
Suex Canaln 
Reolecrtiofl of 
Eisenhower as C.S. 
president 


1&57 U»S.S.IL abot up artifl* 
cial aatellite 








.JU 

i 
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INDEX 


A 

Abe ffloo t..,, 

Fiiff- 

522 

B 

Bakufu (Eamaknml ._^ ^ . , 

46 

Abe Nobuya ^« 

.,. BM 

ban ^. 

743 

Abe Tomoji 


ban of Cbriatlan Trachings .... 


AerhikJ _____ ^ -,, -. ^^. *,,, „ p 

... 49a 

beacbaLI _ * . _ . _ ___ t t n ^ i 

.... Ifll5 

Actors’ Society^ J^pan 

S42 

Baalnoi Ualat^o .. ............ 

.... 663 

Administrative Agreement .*,pp 


baitetbaJI .. 

.... 1014 

Aim (Alan) «......... 

liS 

bet ill .. 


Ainu dance.. 


bengara ___ ^.♦*. -,*,^. 


Aknhata h. ^ ____ 


beni-e « ... * * 


AkutngnwA Prize ^» 

... 631 

beni zuri-e 

.... 703 

Akutagniva Eyimwake * ^ * * * * . *. 

071 

bento «««. a ^ i . -p -..«P«^ a« 


Alliance with BritBin ..pp.., + p 

... 173 

Benzaiten (Sarasvati) ««»««... 


amado ^ ^ * *. *,* 


bicvcie raj^in? 

tm/L 

AmagDi (adori) . ^^. 

. 780.083 

Bifihamonten ,,p***.******«,. 


Amateraau (Amikatnt) «»^^» 

. 112.304 

hi wa * * *. p. p * * * *. ^..,«., p p p , 


amateur theater . ^, 

031 

boat race -.-.---^r-.r.T**.** 

. mil 

Amerjea-Japanefie CommercUl 


bodaiaho .__*_. + p._ 


Treatv -*♦***,* ^ ^ ^,_ .. 


bombori 


America-Japanese Security Pact, 

91 

Bon .... 


Atnida^butsu ^ ^ ^ *•****.,..* - 


bonkei . ^. * p . 


Amitabha-Amitayutt-buddha »* *» 


bon-odorJ ,,,,,,,,,,,,p * ^ ^ ^ * 

- . 770, 972 

a month Uter callezidar __ 

... 063 

bonaal ..— 

. 9£4,1023 

aneeator worship -*,*,*****,., 

111 

bonaeki ^ ^ , 


andon -^ ^, 


Bosatau (Bddhisattva) 

.... 614 

ankffl ... 


boxing .. 


Anti-MonopoIy Law .....* 

... 314 

breaststroke ^ - - -p *, p ««. *.. . . . 

.... lOlS 

Aono SueklcKl ^ ,****„*„,.*» ^ 


Bridgestone Museum ..... 

.... 104& 

aragioto ... 


Broadcasting Corporatfoni Japan (N. 

anthitogium . 

497 

H.IL) ____ 


Aral llakuaeki ... 


Buddha Image p pp, 

Buddhism p p p p * p .. . 


araihari-ya ^ ^, 


Bodo-no-kai «.»... p.«p p« 


Arakida MorJtake 


bugaku p p p . .... 


arbeit 


Bn n cm Irii^lif i 


archery ^ * 


Bnngalfn^rn . .t.^i ft 

029 

Arishima Takeo .... 

... 069 

Bungel a«*««. p *, ^ , , , , , . _ „ ,, 


Asahi Shinibun .. 


Bungei Sertsen ...... 

.... 670 

Aflakura Fumio .*****., p .. 


Sungei Shunju ... 

.... 477 

Aablka^a^hi . ................ 

61 

Bu nka no hi p .. . 

.... 974 

Aflhlkaga Yoahlt«ru ....... 


Buoka Shijrekbij p p p p .. 


Asian Games p,,,, 


Baiiraku-za 

. p.. ancK 

azeknrazukuii ____ * ^,,,,.. 


bushi 

««P - 44 

azuma aaobi p, . . . 

.*. 651 

hiinb ..... 

46 

azuma-kdto .a.,p,ppp. . 


BusoHi Yosa ^« 
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INDEX 


Buosoktiseki no Uta 


4 « b I * V 


butauji-nO'Ri&a 


faydbu ., 
Byddd-in 




calligraphy 


■•PV-IVI.I-avH 


central etabdard time tof Japan) 


chadanau - ♦ * *-- 

chae . 

Chamber of Commerce and Indua- 
try> Jspan 
Cban^ Tauts-liji 


chtchi-oya 


Chlldron'a Charter 




China Incident 


choka -., . p.,, 
Choyd no SekktJ 


Chflgu^jl .. 




comedy 


Community Chest .»^ ^ ^_ 


consonant 


* p « 

526 

6Z9 

929 

Constitution {Lawi ^, p .**. 

Const!tutlonal Democratic Party .., 
Const! tutloim] Partv .. ^ __ ^.... 

141 

150 

m 

137 

969 

140 

i !i k 

778 

720 

932 

Coiistitntional Projfresaive Party ., 
courtesy call (of New Year) .p,p** 
Criminal Procedure Tjiu; + t - - 


h W 4- 

616 

D 


142 

134 

493 

Dadaism ..... 

r^H tIxT T I I T B*! TIP 

672 

202 

526 

51 

514 

734 

514 


uajijr uiiv o€Ciirit> LiHW #.. ^ # h 

Daimoku-ko ... 

daimya .... ,,, 


964 

934 

Dalnichi Nyoral ^ . .. . . . 

dnirJ . . 


934 

1D22 

Daitoku-ji p.p ... 

Tl n VA K. 



X-PnjOEAPl ..^(ESrtl + ^ 

dako . ... ... 

444 

933 

1027 

816 

782 

915 

•i A 

317 

36 

dakyu . , - -- - p,, p . p. „ p, , * H P P 

domman * * .. . 


929 

758 

dances of Byukyu . . 

dango .. e p e p .. p p p p p * .. 

374, 34a 

Danrln + ^ ^ ^ , 


888 

Darani , - p p . 

V4JiJ 

SI J 


666 

Das^aifu p _ 

il-H 

lan 

— 

232 

974 

Dflzal OBsmu . 

dengaku p .. .^ 

671 


203 

Doahima , ,. p,, * *.. 

i DI| 

185 

969 

476 


89 

deaome-shikl . . , ^ ^, 


131 

Diamond . . . . 


514 

diaries pp.,..p*.. 

HAA 


816 

938 

disarmament conference (In 

London) ^ ^ ^ 

BG 

ini 1 


932 

diving P*R pp. 


698 

Dofei} .. til 

IVX-t 

mu 


621 

Dd-ikki __ _ _ 

, 01-4 

K1 


973 

Dokati-}-aim Chuiaon no zu . 

■O'* 

1016 

809 


935 

d6ke-sata . . 


518 

doko .... 

Oil 


502 

972 

707 

476 

Dakyd . p *... p p. 

^41 

35 


doll tmuiipulator . 

doma . . 

Domon Ken .. . 

803 

930 

700 


498 

304 

1028 

l>5iboto Itiaho . . 

•i<»‘'oyakj .. 

donsu PPP*.p,pp,p .pp 

4 UV 

GDI 

969 

fSS 

■1 

824 

151 

. .. 

dotera .. - p .. 

9^9 

OOl 

I&2. 

205 

832 

498 

drfed-lacqtier .. . ,, ^ 

£ 

717 


498 

eboshi . . 



123 

Edo (Tdte) Meisho - . - r ^* 

^vu 

1018 
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Educiticm Board . .. 

Edward S. Morse ... 

Elga Monojratarl ... 

Eihoi’ji 1 ■■■■*.>*' 

Eika Taiyai - 

Eisai ..—....... 

ejito .. 

Eleven-faced Kaanoa 

(EkadaAauiLka) .. 

EILrabeth Thunder's Horae .... - 

Emwgency Unemployment Measures 

Emperor - 

enn ^^ 

endai .. ... h e p 

engawa ... .p ^ i...« 

Enkaku-ji . . ..e ^ 

Enkiri-dera ...... p ^ - .. 

cnkyaku . .....* . . k • e * * e *., 

ea-seti *. e * *.. 

enn .... p 

Enryaku-ji p , p p 

envoy to T'ang .... . 

e nKJi HP-i + %#> iiP- - - S pp-y-*--^*s-“p«^ ^ fti p 

Eto bkimpei . p.. h + . + + ....... . 

Ezo ........ 


S^B Fuiiwarfl-no-Kozei , . ,... p.. *. * e». T61 

118 FnJlwarft-no-SaH .. *. ^ ^»..,, p e - •, 761 

6^7 Fojlwara-no-BJionsel 651 

S14 FuJIwara-tio-Teika » ^ p .. p . p * 6SS 

648 Fujiwara Opera Troupe -- S55 

514 f jgaaa . ..,. p , 4. ^.. *. ^^ ^. 908 

837 fukinxiM-yatai 677 

fukiya * *. *. h - ... .. 102S 

709 Fnknda Helhachiro ^ ^ p as. e* • ^«a«*.« 681 

622 Fnkuda ToyoBhiro 6t2 

9B8 Foka Keajaku Kannon 

f AmoghapaBa) p * , 708 

207 Fnkuro So^bi ..♦.**.***.*** ^. * * ^. 648 

143 Fukuzawa Ichiro . ^...... * *. 694 

SST Ftikuzawra Yukichi ».. *. e . 494 

S35 fumic -- 520 

924 Fimabaahi Seiichi ^ . 671 

50 fiiiiadaiiia-i£amit * *.. e. p .«« .p .«4 e *. * 1006 

992 furisode . . 90a 

fl 5 a fgroahlki ...........-........ 811 

706 furyu -- .... - ..... 1013 

5^5 Fgahimi-nmgyo ^ * p «... i a. ^. TGO 

511 fimunia 4. s 921 

X79 Putabatei Bklmei . , . ..... 668 

92 Q futon ^^_____ 9S6 

14l fgtooi'i . .^l..■.. 4... !... .. .1.4,. 4 .414 7'5<5 

Jg fOZOkll Uta e « . 4 e « e e e . e . p . , 651 


F 


Federated Y<nitb Organization 547 

Federatidfi of Employers Assoc 
tion^ Japan «p 4 4 . 317 

krcarm —............. 10X6 

first court rank *. ^ p .. *... * p 4...«» 169 

fiabirtg rod p 4 ip »* 4 *. ^ 1027 

5-15 Incident .. 139 

flower arrangements ____ p ... . •. 52 

fipwer viewing ^ 963 

Folk Art Muaeoms Japan .. ^ ^ ^ 1046 

Food Agency 307 

48 th rows and pushes 11308 

fox ............................. 880 

franchise * *. . - *. -___ *. 141 

Franciscan Order ... 519 

Prancia Xavier *___ _ 518 

fgbako . ^^ p p.,..,. ^....* ^ .. * . *. 933 

Pndoki ...-__ 637 

Fujikawa Ytbw ..... p 4 . * .. . p - *. ^ - 716 

Fujita Toko p ^. 602 

Fujiwara clan . ^ p> -..* _ - 37 

Fujlwara Ailrhlnnga p * ^. 4i ,p . * ^ « f^42 

Fujiwara Ncbuznne. 678 


G 


gagaku y ^«.««»F 4 ^« 4P * ^* 765p 84T 

gaki * P *.., ---*. * * p 4 . 992 

OakkGBosatau (Candra-prabha^ 703 

gnkumendai ,... < -. # - . - ^^ ^^^ * 614 

ganjlki -- 810 

Gaapard VHeara p *.. 613 

Gempel SeisuM p ... 656 

gempuku p., p «p«P««. . 893 

Gunenil CuuncH uf Tmiie UhImib 

uf Japan . 222 

Gcn^i fFaiuilyl 43 

Geaji Menojrntarj . SIS 

G«nkn Calendar .. 955 

Geuku I Hnnen Shonin) .......... 50 

g$nru 52 

Gsmroku r Erai . 550 

Gennan-JapAncfM! AatJ-Cominuntsm 

pact . *5'' 

E«tn .. . ... 910 

ffcsm-unERJni ...— 31® 

gidayii . 34® 

^ida^'O-bunhi . ®52 

^ij^aku 'S-l 





















































































INDEX 


im 

Gikei Ki ... 655 

Ginkafcu-ii .... ^ ^, 74 (j 

god of agriculture 
god of fire 
gofu .. 


^ I * ■ ■ I 


' m ^ ^ A w m m 


9Bn 
9Te 
f^ST 

Gogj'o doctrine .. 

662 
$08 


gokan 

Gokoku Shrine .. 

C^'niTcn .. 60g 

ponj^en-^uhurj 7g3 

goninffumi .. 520 


gorlnto ....e e , 759 

gMho-oingyo ...* | 7^0 

G««hQi WakA^ihu ... €49 

--- 7S2 


■ I -k ■ * V 

T V T r 


gotoku . 341 

SOttani .. 

Goun literature .. 

graduate school ... 

Grand Cordon of the Chry*' 
anthemtim i 6 <) 

Graud Order of Merit . 109 

Great Buddha at Nam 708 

greeting card . 3^3 

Gukanaho .. dg 

Gunaho RuijQ .... 

gyS .. 

gyoji . 


918 

654 

543 


F * e e A . . . . I I K 


660 

986 

1008 


H 




960 


hachiJuJmehiya 

hachimonji-rB-bea .. ggi 

liaglwam Sakutaro 672 

Haifil.yajiagidaru . 

halkai 

haiku . 




G^l 


Halyfi-zft e , ft30 

hakama * ■^ ^ ^ e , 903 

HakatA-ningyo * - ^ ^ ^ , 759 

hakoKeko . - - # ___ ^ 91]^ 

H 4 Lkuho PcrJcKi 707 

Harrudn Shoji ee h _ 740 

Ifamaguchi Yiiko 150 

iiamamat^u Ckibiagoa Monogatari 046 

hama-yumi 1<>23 


hanakl 


leei i 




10 ^ 


hana-garuta e, e . e * * *.. p, *, *.,,,,. 1029 

banamicbi ,,., 

handball ___ 

handDnaei . . ... 
hAiiiwa .... a , 

baari .. , 


■■Vi.I I.., I f 

V m -m * ^ 


r * -I a 


810 

1015 

499 

718 

903 


liappi .... .,,,,, - -- -- ggg 

^^ra\ . . 5 ^ 

haraklrj . . 

Kara Takaahi (Kei) . . g4 

hari-kuyO . 070 

Harris, T. . ..” 68 

Haaebe Kotondo . !!!!!!.. ng 

Hajihimoto Kanaetau . 891 

Haasaku-matsuri .. 524 

hatakj . 936 

Haloyama Ichiro ... jgt 

hatsunl ggg 

hatuunma . .!!!!!! 970 

haUuya-no-imi tooi 

hatsuiuine .. ^ 939 

hauta . 663 

hayagawari .. gig 

Hflyami Qyoahu .. ggy 

hayaahi .... .. ^ ^ ^ l€2a 

Hayasbl Raian . 499 

health insurance .. 206 

Heian-kyp .. jg 

Heiji Manogatari ................ 635 

HeijB-ao-Miyako .. 31 

Reike Monogatarl . 655 

biikj-oku . 650 

Helshl (Family) . 43 

Hepburn ... ^ . ggg 

hlbachi .. " 940 

hibaahi 941 

Hidari JingorO .. 714 

Hieda-no-Are .»* ^ *.,, ^ ^ 32 

hifuki-dake .. ...!!!! 93a 

higan . 971 

Higuehl IchJyd *.. ^ * 955 

.. ..!”!!! 166 

hikime kagibana . 877 

Himeji Caatlo . !!!,■! 726 

himOrOgi . I"-' ggg 

hina*matauri .. 975 

Mim Adhihei ■. ^ . .. * * __ 671 

hlnckishin a ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ " gio 

hitiQtitfna ( bitijdaioa) S 92 

Biratiayasbi Talko . -, * h * . ,,» 570 

Hirafuku Hyakusui . 691 

Hiraga Gennai ... ^ ^ ggg 

hlni'gana 132 

Himta Atautaae . !“"*!!* 607 

.. 984 

Hifeshige, Ando . !!!!”!!;;! 704 

Hirotsu K&2ua 670 
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Hirotou Ryuro .. 668 

Uishjkawa Moronobu .. 70S 

bitoe .. 903 

HitanaAicht Kyodiut . 327 

hitori 932 

hiuchl-tehi .. 937 

HiunkAku ... 726 

hogaku I - - - - - 347 

hogaku inatrumenta ... 360 

hOgaku pitch . ^ 

Hagen Monogatari ............... 666 

Hogen>no*^R«t .. 44 

hojl .. 517 

Hojo ( Family) . 43 

HojO'jl ......................... 616 

Hojo Ki .. 666 

Hokekyo ..............._..... 516 

Hokkedo . 725 

Hokke-ahu . 511 

bokora .. 507 

hdki .. 936 

TTokurikudo highway ^. 430 

Hokuaaj. Katsushika .. 704 

hompa style . 710 

Honen..... . 514 

hSnen odori .. 780 

HongaO'jt .. 514 

honzegaku .. 501 

Ud6-d5 .. 725 

Han Tatauo .. 671 

horaehide baseball 1015 

horse racing .................... 1016 

Hory5*ji .. 516, 724 

hoshlmavrari _ 085 

Ho«s5-sh0 ... 511 

hoto ... 769 

hot spring ..................... 1041 

House of Councillors ............. 141 

House of Peers _ _ 146 

House of Representatives ........ 146 

Hoiisewlve's Federation 231 

Hyakki Yako Emaki . 680 

1 

Ibuse Maauji .. 671 

ice hockey ....... 1016 

Ichikawa DanJGrO .. 806 

ichiroe^aaa . 908 

idai .. 614 

igakusho {seiyG) .. 600 

i80 . 1080 

H Naosuke . .. 70 


Ihara Saiksku .. 662 

ikebana ..... ■ 52 

ikkambari .. 745 

Ika .. 634 

imayo 662 

imi'kotoba ............-...... 986 

Imperial Conatituticn ............ 140 

Imperial Diet .. 146 

Imperial Family .. 144 

Imperial Mausoleum of Nintoku- 

Tenno ... 19 

Imperial Rescript on Bducatlon ... 503 

impersonation . 817 

tnarl god .. 977 

Inari Shrine ... 970 

Inheritance Law (old) .. 80 

Ino Tadataka .. 591 

Inoue Tsuyoehi .. 140 

Insei .. 44 

Inten . 722 

laterventlon ol Ruaala, Germany and 
France ....................... 137 

Inyo doctrine .. 873 

inuoimono ....................... lOlO 

Ippen .. 514 

troe .. 757 

irori .. ... 939 

lae Jingii .. 1507 

Ise Monogatari .. 644 

tsbldaBHikoi . 501 

Ishii Tsuruxo .. 722 

Ubikawa Takuboku .. 672 

lahikawH Tatsuab ... 671 

Ishinhd .. 589 

Islamiam . . 827 

Issa. Kobayaahi .. 666 

Itagaki Taisuke . 137 

Ito Hirobuml .. 73 

Ito Hitoshi ... 671 

Ito Jinsai .. 501 

ltd Shinaui .. 691 

Iwakure Tomomi 74 

Iwanamt Bunko .................. 470 

IwBiio Hdtnsi .. 669 

iwata-obi ... 887 

Iwata Toshictal . 749 

Jxayoi tlikki .................... 656 

iaumi. 887 

lamni Eydka ■ _ __ __ ,. 668 

Uumi Shikibu Nikki ............. 647 

lasmo Shrine ......i.. 727 
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INDEX 


J 

Jaa Jooaten . .. 

Kas'ero Kikki __ _ ___ _ __ 

kfl^nra l.■...■..■■».l........| . 

62 Kaido Ki . 

646 

T6S 

666 

H 4/1 

janken . , .. 

1Q30 Kftlfufi* . _ . p 

Japan-Soviet l^Eutralily Pact . 

177 Kaikei . .. .. 

d 4 u 

Japan Timea . . 

jichm-aai p . 

449 kaJJci . . 

976 kaimakl . 

no 

75S 

jidiij-iiiono __... , * p. 

822 kalmyo __,,, 

fcfSJO 
Jlt >7 

■ligckumon .... 

465 Xsiraku^n .. 

vll 

1046 

0-1A 

Jimmu-Teond ... . . 

P.U-W ^ Pfc*... mm 1 1 IP i ... .■■I P, 

2T kfliro ^ ^ 

JIngil-Koga * *.. 

Qfl Im'ift aIt 

919 

762 

692 

237 

922 

748 

639 

Jirkja Hor^ehp .... p *. 

JUliDtTA.1 ~'jy UrX .■,,.p,,p.| 

kaii^hi ....... 

jinji-maj » h ^ . 

77T Kaitai Shinaho 

..i^ppipp. . i. k + p.*. ^ ..k 

Jinabm^no-Ban ^^ + p p p , 

72 kakaza . 

25 kaksmono . ^ 

Jjpi>etishii Ikku 

66S Kaklomoiii. Sakalda 

.. .. 

Jitaagya-no Nihon w, *, .. . .. 

jUfl . pp fcpp .pppppj , _ 

511 Kakinomot-Q-iLD- H itomfurn ^^ ^ 

47B kaki^me * _.. p * 

Jiyu-Mfnkon Undo ... 

137 kaDiabdco p ^ 

EFOlP 

Otfi 

iKai-kag-l ... 

940 Kamakura-beri .. 

iai-O 

762 

718 

€71 

971 

J IZO ■ PPPI ppjp***,,a 

517 Kamaktiru Buddka ^ ^ ^ p * 

Joebo .. .... *_ * . . i * p. -,, * 

711 Kambara Arlake . 

7^1 kambutsu-^ 

jodaiye .... ... 

Jddo Mon . i ^ *.--Pi., , . 

514 kamidasu « 

Jodo fibln-ahu _ , 

511 kannl^kitkudhi 

934 

.I'PT 

J^q-sbu P T P i . . * p V. * p 

514 kaitiika^e * ■ * . 

John Miln . . 

11S kamioki .. p p 

47 

ifon 

JOrnon (culture) --- ..... 

10 kami-gliibai .......... 

S40 

ioniri dol] tbeater . .. 

joya ... . . 

666 Kaiao-no-Msbucbi ... 

798 Kamo Shrine p , * * 

■-ru.mp.lpiE »I**-P4pp,,.^^^.^*,^,_ 

973 kampaku , 

5&4 

725 

ofI* 

J'^dO ■‘■^Bvv'rppipippim ■■«■!<._. ..^.. . 

1008 kan ... 

977 kans ..,, p .. 

37 

1020 

641 

jubutdu . . i . pp ***>.. p pp,. 

jujutsu ♦ P p , P . *. * . p p p p . . - . _. 
junior collefte ......... 

Jimo * - - - - p H p p.., p.. p p * p * _.,,, 

1008 Kunn^akl Robun . 

543 Kanaguri Shhtd . . * 

041 hana apeJIins . 

668 

1011 

m 

669 

668 

juEtrei p p p p . p . , , p , K p P p p.. , p p p , , 

JOishlchijd Kcitipd ... 

988 Kanazotibi .. 

140 Kansflii ShO ... 


K 


kabunQ ... 

ksbuki 

kfibukJ dance 
kabuki dramaturgy 
kabukl plflya ..,. h . 
Kaburagi EPyokata 
Kadva^ho 

kfldu .. ..Pi.,. 

kadamataa 

kagal 

kagami^birak] .p-,,. 
kagatniuitifihi __ 


fct+PP...... RiKH 




19 

959 

767 

813 

819 

€91 

659 

1032 

9€9 

€19 

96S 

97€ 


Kaniineho ... . 

Jf’^nnaKi ... 

Kwid Eiloku . . 

Kano JJgQro .. . 

Kano Sanraku . - *., ^^. 

kaitreki ,. * ...^ ! 

Kaiwei Calendar.‘i! *!] 

.. . 

kapp&-{rl .. 

barabitaii ... 

kara-e .. 

karaori . .. 

karate .. 


' 9 ^ ^ ■"'■■# ■ I 


•Wrn^imA^a 


64 

622 

988 

€80 

1008 

681 

S9S 

956 

991 

904 

933 

677 

7S4 

1010 
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knr&yo ,,.***. p^ p ■ - - * - ■ - 
karUTHi ., ^.. * * * * p , p p - - ^. -. - ^. p * 5lT 
kasa ...* P H .^^ ^ - p p *■- ■ ‘ 

kiiKa^p.... p p. p p *. p . . 1010 
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ghoebii XXX 917 

ahodana ,p p p *.* x..x.x * * *, ,_ „ „ 932 

ahoeji . ^t.. p - * * * *. X .. X p. . , ^ ^ ^, 38 

ahMu *p p, p,, p . 665 

ahogi ..... 933. 1030 

ahbgun .-p p p,.*, x . ,* * ^ * *,. . p p,,. 69 

Shogy nate ayatem .. * . ^ * 140 

sbotn-Eukurl .,, ^ .*_ __ 729 

ebojl PP.*PP P..p*ppppp*.*x pppp*.p 921 

ahojm-ryori „ x. p , *. 918 
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, .,, ^ * * * -. ^ ^ • 
Shomu-Teunfl * ^ ^ . - -. ■ 

phoH^-iEoto »*. p - 

Shofle^tBti Shitizui 
Sbdsom Itcpo^ltery 

Sbotoku Tftiflbi . 

Shoup rfecownpeiidation 

show , I • 

shoyii 

Siiubun no hi 
Shumbun no hi ^ . 

ShunkiU'tiuri ^* 

abiisu ... 

Siberian Eipeditlon . *. . . 
Siebold, Philip Franz von 
Sino-J&pasaae Incident ,- 
6-S-3-4 school system ... 


93S 

3S 

.. 813 

.. 6e8 

.. 72B 

49a, 499 
,, 287 

825 
m, 916 
.. 974 

,, 974 

760 
.. 75B 

S3 
600 
139 
*. S29 


Akating ... lOie 

aiding * ft * . I * ^ ^ , . - * . * i e * - ..a - 1016 

Sd-Ami ft* . K e . e e-* 679 

soba ►.. .. *,,, ft ^ e.. 915 

stDccar .. ft.., ft. ft - * * ft... e I»«e» - * - - 1013 

SnciiU Danmcratic Party. Japan, ft.ft 151 
Social WoJfan; Service Law ft*,ftft. 206 
Society of Jc^aa filS 

Soga Monogatari „ft * .ft ^ 655 

aohei p.*.^ ft -. ^ — 44 

Soji-ji *ftft,ftp.-... . .. ft ft 614 

flokyoku ..... 

Bomm .. * ft ft. ft ft p ft ft ft ft ft ft ft ft -.ft ft * 915 

aonoo . ft..* ft. ft ft. . ft. * ft p * ft ft 60T 

fioroban ft ^ ft ft 812 

ad$ha-b6 ft ft * ft...,. e «* ft h + ft«* ^ * * ^.^ 90S 

Sashoku Kyi ^. ft.. ft T62 
Sotan shO .«*,, ^* ft, v _«ft«.,. p ^ p G49 
Sdto-akO __ft ft. ft ft 514 


South Manchurian Railway 

Company ftftft.ftftft« @1 

apear« . ^ ft ^ * ft *,* ft ft, * * * . ft ft „. ft, *, , 1910 

street show _ 839 

student theatrical ^ft p . SS6 

audare - . ^ ^ ^ ^.ft ^....... 934 

sugar beet .ft.. m ....... ft ^ 358 

Sugawara-no-MIcblcane ft. ft... ft ft ft ^ 660 

augoroku . 1029 

aulbokU'^a ft «. ft. ft . «ft. + *. *.-. 879 

Suika Shinto ft *. ft..... ft * ^ 600 

aukashibori . ft^ ft .. 767 

aukiyakj __ ft 935 

Bumi-e ...... ft. p ft ft .. p p ft ft ft ft . .. WT 

Sumitomo 2aibatau . ^..... ft .. i«* , 81 

aucnitori . *..... * ft, ^ . ... 941 


Sumitaa-in (Privy Coundl) 

BUfpO . 

Supreme Court ft. ft ...*** * ^ * 
auflhi , -.. ^.... * * *. ^ H». * * f * 

auauharai .. ft.. * * ft« . ^«ft.ft ^ - 

Susii3dda Kj-Gkin *. ft. ft. * ft ft ft 
suwnri-isu . ft *... - ft - ^ ^ ^ + 

Suzu ki Eaninobu *.*...** ft * 

awirnniing * * ft..ft. *,. - ft 


T 

tabi ft. H T - -.,. ft . , ft. ft. ft - 

taian p ^. ft ft. ♦ *. ft,. - ft ft * ^ ^ ^^ * 
Taihei-ki * ^ * ^ p . - - ♦. * ^ *. *..«- - - ^ • 
Taiho-ftitauryo *..... ft . ft ^ ^ ft 

Talkm-no-kalahin (Eeformatiou) *. 
toimatsu ........ ft ft * *. ft ft. ft - ^^ * * ^ * • 

Tftira-flo-KiyomcirL 

taird -... ft.-..**...* ft ft ft. 

Taisei-YokuRan-Kai . * * ft.. . p . . 

taiRha-zukuri * <, p -.. ft«ft. ft.. * - - ft - - 

taka-gari .^ . 

Takahama K^'uabi ^.. ft. ..* -»- 

Takaha^hi Sbinkicbl . 

TakahBsbi Ujibuml ... 

Takamaga-bara ...«.. ^ *,,.. ^p ft - -«. 
Takami Jun »«* » *... ^. ft««- - ft.. ft. 
Tnkamura Kotaro ft.. ft... ft ft ^. 
Takamura Koun , ft. * *«* ft -ft ^ 
Takayama Cbogyil .....*... ft. *. 

Takeda Izumo ft ft. . . . ^. p ^ . 

Tskeda Taijuti ........ p . 

Takemoto Giday0 , ___, p _.,,,, 

TaketoH Modogatari 

Takeuchi Seiho ............. ft. * ft^ 

Takixawa Bakin ..... ft. ft * - ft. ft... - 

Cako * ft ft.. ft ft p.... ft ft ft ^.. ft ft. . ft ft....« 

takusen ftft. ft * 

Tnmamuabi cabinet .. * ft«* ft ft.. ^.. 
Tamenaga Shunsul . ft... « . * ft ^. ft ft.« 
Tanabnta-mntailTi . ft ft ft . «p....... 

tanegaRbima (gun) .*. ^ 

Tnnemako Hlto ft *... ft ft * 

Tango no Sekku ..... 

Tani Shu .. .. 

Taniaaki JuaSchlro - .* .^ft. ft ft ^ ^ - 
tanka . ft. . ^. ft«ft.... p ^ ^ 

tapUt^kami .,. *. ^,. * - ^ , - - - * ^ - 

Umau .. .ft. ..ft....... . . .-ft 

tanzaku .ft.......*. ft.. ft ft .. *»*. -^ 

ianren p «ft ^^ ft 


73 

lOOS 

142 

914 

973 

671 

935 

703 

1011 


904 

9S6 

855 

29 

23 

93S 

44 

69 

139 

727 

1026 

672 

872 
637 

27 

871 

715 

715 

659 

868 

873 
799 
644 
891 
ii6S 

1024 

9SS 

675 

581 

9T2 

54 

670 

971 

864 

071 

621 

997 

934 

762 

904 
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Taoism ^ , h h ******....*.,, 527 

T^ro-kaja 706 

tatami 921 

iatami workmen .. 925 

taturl .. 9fi2 

tatcbu . .. p .***,_. 729 

tato 4.... 816 

tategu worker ^_ 925 

Utauff omo .. . 932 

ta^ucM shofiffttau .. _ 1K)6 

ta-ue odod . H p * *__ 779 

Tayams Katai ...... 049 

layu #■■ ■ p ■*Ki--fei ■i-ipiit-i.i k' 802 

tea aei 

tea ceremony (cba-no-yu) .. 62 

tea g^den 441 

tejipa ...... 1139 

Temple of Mofla . * * h ^ 516 

Tempo Calendar ^ h . 756 

Tempyd culture ___ p,,. 33 

Tempyo Period . 79S 

Tenchi-Tenno > *.. 26 

Tendai^hu *---...~p r**.*. 513 

tene^Ei ... 984 

Ten kflji Ijikkan) h *...,, p *, * *, ^,, 959 

tiinnia ..^ . 1913 

Tenno Clan . .... 16^ 114 

Tenri-kyo . ^ . p ^ 51D 

Tenrya-il ---- 749 

Tensbin (Tienthin) Treaty .. * .. p 76 

tenugui . .. 904 

terakoya . . ,, p . .,. ... . *.. ^* 538 

Teraucbi Manjiro ^ . 693 

Tesdiigawnra SofQ ^ , 723 

three sacred treaHyrea . * . . 114 

Time Day, National ^^ = 961 

Toba,, Prieet . 678 

tobi-shoku . 925 

t6-dii p p , 938 

Tc^dm^'jl I ■^■'■•P.TTd h. mm m m r If t , §■■■ , ■ 724 

Tdkaldochu Hiaakurigc .. 062 

Tokaldd hlifhmiy ,. * ^ ^ » h ,, 489 

Tokan Klko - - p , 656 

tdkei lD2;g 

token . 1023 

tokiwazu ... 8-19, 353 

tokkuri ....h __ 91B 

takonomu . . . *.. 922 

Tokudn Shilael ofiD 

Tokugttwa leyaau 57 

Toktiffawa Naiiaki ..*__ 502 

Tokudn iva Yoflhinobu ,. 140 


Tokunaira Sunae . - * p..... *. .. 

Tokntonij Soho ....... 

Tokyo College of Arta ..... ___ 

Tokyo National Museum ......... 

Tokyo Yomiuri Gianta _______ 

tomimoto 

tomobild ... 

Tori (Buddbjat sculptor) . p, *. * . . 

torii ... p. ..i*. 

Torikaebaya MonE^atart +..,...... 

tori no ichi ... 

Toro, rains of _ ...... 

Tob* MltaunDhti 
Tosa Nikki 

tosenkyo _____ 

toahl-no-katzil ...... _. 

Toabodal-ji - p . 

Toshogy ... 

toso .... 

Toyokuoi, Utagawa ,.. * ^ ____ __ _ 

Toyotake Yanmabiro-no-ihoio ..... 

Toyotomi Hideyoslil ..... ___ *, , 

Toyouke no AkatnJ .. * 

Travel Bureau. Japan .. . 

Treaty of Amity & Commerce be¬ 
tween U-Si Jt Empire of Japaii .., 
Treaty of Peace & Amity between 
U.a* 4c Empire of Japan: 

Tripartite Alliance _ _ 

taulK) ..^ 

Tauboticlii Sbdyo .. . . 

Tsuebida Baknsett . . 

tfioitate PH.*. .. 


tsuke^ .... p. *.. 

tsukeinoiiD .. 

tauke-take .. 

Taukiji little Theatre 
tsukiml 

taqkimona .. ♦ ... 

Uure . .. . .. . 

Tsurezure Gusa .... _ 
tsuri 

tsuridono . . . 

Tsfuruya Namboku .. , 
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Ttfutsumi C'hiliia^cin Mono^tari .. , 

teusura ..... 

t^uzure-niAhiki ... ....... 


Twdve Ahi Qutii-shi; . . 

Twieotj'-one Articles _ ___ _ 

Twetit>--Aix Sla]-t;yrs of N'airABabi , , 
2-26 Incident v,,.. 
typhoon .... .. . . 
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iibu-mestl ^7 

ubu^unagami * * *.. 

ubuya _^ ^ ^ .. 

Uchlgiki Shu , * ^ v *, - -. - G48 

uchikalco ... .. ^ . &03 

Uchlniura Kaazo 520 

udon .. 015 

Ueda Akiaafi ^ ^• 663 

Gada Bin * * i. 4 »-- + »** h i *.-. - - 572 

Uaiculiii Shoen ^ . k * ^ . 691 

Uj^eUu Monogatftri ^ * 663 

uji jl5 

uji^aini ■#■ ■ ■ .■■*■§*«* p" p---*i--fri ■ ■-■ 505 

ujiko ««fl-ii-*i p- i *-■1 !■ •■ + ■ •■!■■-■ -■ 524 

ujlkc^-irl .-. 524 

ujb^ku ,#.....««*»* p p - >p p ^ - .. 17 

UkifTumo ^. . ..... ^^, 668 

ukiyM __ _ * ^ p * . .. t - * - ^ * ^ - * * 702 

ukiyozushl , *, * * * . .. * W9 

UlambojiA ^*.. 517 

umabof^hi ^. * , , *«* ^ * , -. ^ ^ * 915 

Gmehara Ryuzaburo .. 694 

unemployment insurance ^ S09 

GuiveraaL Manhood SoJfrage Law .. 85 

Unkei ...._ 712 

Uflo Koji .. 670 

uranal 4 ..^ p.-^ _ 980 

urushi-e «4^«»^ ^««. * *«^ ^ p . * ^ ^ ^ . 703 

uta-awa^e ___ __ _____ * *. k 4 *. 42 

uta^aki .......... p .... 4 » 619 

uta-gamta *. . ^ * 4 . * . ****** 4 *, 1029 

□tai P...PP, , . . 1023 

Gtamarot Klta^fawa- -------- - -- 704 

Gtanbo Monogatari . **.,.,..****- ^ 645 

V 

Valignfuu, Father . , i 4 . . . __ 62 

vocabiilar 3 ^ ,. ^ ^ 4 * * * * *.*, * *. 125 

voUeybalJ *.***-...***- - .*..*.**. 1014 

vowd * . . 122 

VV 

wabi . . .. 654p 1019 

Wado^Kaiho _ ......... 35 

wagoto B15 

Wajima-nuri . TB3 

Wa-Jin Den in Glsbi 4 *,*.**-« * 20 

wakamoao-gunil .....* ^ *****.** 4 . 391 

waksuDotiD 3 ^do p ...*.. 4 . 4 . i * B91 

Wakaa Hoei^ihu . 649 


Wakayama Hokusai . . _,. _ GT2 

waki p p p p p p - - 4 ... * - 792 

wako .. .. .. p p .. * *. * ... - 55 

Wang Chao-ming- - p 176 

Wfing Ilsi-chi H 4 * * * * - - ...* - . 760 

Wang ^Hjig"MiAg ***.**-■ ■«*>•■ r. .. 493 

Wani .... *, p, p p . p . . . -. 4 *, * * * .K * *, 493 

'W’ar'flji ..pp..p*i4i-ii-.»..i»-..».-«- 910 

Warm Japan euryent ... * 4 ****>.... lOO 

wa^ait ..«.h**pi.*ppp---*i '<> * -I * 612. 6a2 

wat-BT polo .. *.. ■r*»*i-ii'4 1 - > 4 .... * 1011 

weightlifting .. 1016 

Wdcnme Society * * * p p * p . .. 1032 

welfare pensiofi inaurance ........ 208 

welfare visitors . * *.. . p p . . i * ^ * 206 

well .. 931 

well-god 4 ^- - 9T6 

T 

yabulri p * * - * *.... 968 

yabiigame -- --- * * * p * 1010 

yachting p p p ..********* i * ^ ^ - . ► - - 1011 

yakugara . 4 *. * * * p . .. SOS 

Yaknahl-ji __ _ -__ **,...... . 724 

Yakushi Nyorai { BhaJaajyaguru- 
vaidiira} .*.*.***.*.- 4 * 4 .*-..-.* 709 

Yamahc^na-Akaliito ... * * * *, *. 640 

yamadachi --. IQOO 

Yamaga Soko . * * * *..^ . 500 

Yamamoto Eyfijm - 692 

Y'amamoto Ymn . .., ^. p.,, -. 670 

yama-no-kami . ---, ^,, . .. ^. 989 

Yamanoue-no-Okijira . . 640 

yamato-e. * - *. * * 677 

Yamato Monogatari p p p *__ ...... 644 

Yamato regime *******..*...*... ^ 18 

Yamatotnkem-no-Mikoto .... _* 4. 20 

yazna-ubfl . 4 ******..****** 4 ^.-.-■ 939 

Yama^ki Sakan . . ~ 65T 

Y'anagi Soetsa *. p p p p , 749 

Yaoycjroxu-tio-kami *. .***** 4 * *- 504 

Yaauda Yukihlko . *.. p *. * * . . *. ^ * * 690 

Yasuda Zaibatau 31 

Yasul Bokken *, * *. **.*****,..,. . 520 

Yaaui S6Ur5 . 693 

Yasukuni Shrine . . * ^ . p *-- 508 

YayoS Dtinka (YayeJ Calture) ***** 13 

yokun .* p» p p p p p. *. i... 917 

yokigumshi . *. * *.* * . ^ 510 

Yokomit»ii Toahikaxu (EiichiJ ».». 670 

Yokoyamn Talkaa . . 690 

ynkoxa * * * * 4 * * -. * . ^ - 237 
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ytikflziina , i... lOOfi 

jrSkyoka 847 

yome-irj --. 238 

yomairi-kuD ... S95 

yomihom . esi 

Vomiurt Shimbon 449 

yjSraku 719 

Yosft Buson ... eg^ 

Yoaatiu Akiko .. £72 

Yaaeno Tekkiui £7i 

yow ..... 837 

Yfishida Kaiikfl .. 503 

Yoshida Shoin ,..,. ££1 

youth tboatriul &32 

Yo^'a-oo-Xesimie ,i ... £46 

yure*!.. .... 654 

yoind .... . jjjjg 

yukatai ... i;.,.. 304 

Yiiki Somei .. 691 


Yuki-tenmuei 755 

Yomedono .... 72& 

yame-uranai .. 982 

yfli®I .. 992 

ynaum-teugi .. 933 

yutampo .. 943, 

yfi^n^zome . 754 

Yuaii Kembutau-shQ _____ 514. 

Z 

... 63 

*abutoa ... 935 

Zeami Uotoik^o .....,., 059. ygg 

ZaagakuiPa (JSAI1 . ’ gsg 

2enahiii-za 824 

Zen-ahu {Zen aect) £14 

®6gan ^* tj...ii , 764 

xdktn one 

. 9H> 

Eaahl-^ddna a#**,,,,,...,**., nw 


LOCATION OF PLACES 


NiLfne of Place 


Abe River 
Abukunm Uema- 
tainii 

Alzti-Waksmatsit 
Ak&n Lake 
Aks^hi Mountaina 
Akita 

AmakiiBK Inlaiid 
Amami-Oabima In¬ 
land 

Amanohaskitate 

Aoniori 

Arakawa Biver 

Arima 

Arita 

Aaama Mountain 

Aebt Lake 

Aabiya 

Ajso 

Atami 


Located Prefecture 
A 

Shizuoka 

PukuBhima 

Fukushitna 

Hokkaido 

GifUp >rmfirati<i 
Akita 
Bumamoto 
KagfOBhima 

Kyoto 

Aomori 

Tokyo 

Hyd^ 

Xaganov Gumma 

Kanagawa 

Fukuoka 

KunwEiioto 

Shizuoka 


Name of Place 


Beppu 
Biwa Tj>kfi 


Chiba 
Cbichibu 
Chokal lit. 
Choflbi 

Chiibu Diatrict 


ChujTDku District 


Ohb^oku Mouotaina 
Cbuzeoji Lake 


Daiseo Mt 
Doga 


Located Prefecture 

B 

Oita 

Shiga 

C 

Chiba 

Sattama 

Yamagata 

Chiba 

Aichip FukuL Gifo^ 1- 
shikawa, Niigata*, 
tiaganq. Shizooka^ 
Toyama, Yamannabi 
HireahimSf Okayama, 
Shimane, Tottori^ 
Yamaguchi 
Obiigoku Diatrioi 
Tochigi 

D 

Tottori 

Ehltne 
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F 


Fuji Mt 

Shl^uukiu Yamaiioshi 

Fujiyoshid* 

Yamanaflhi 

Fokiii 

Pokdi 

Fukuoka 

Fukuukii 

Fukuakhnci 

Fukiiahima 

Fu^hiial 

Kyoto 


C 

Gaasim Mt. 

Yaiuagata 

Gifu 

Gifu 

Ookanoftba 

Kumamolo 

Gets laUnda 

Nagasaki 


H 

Hachioji 

Tokyo 

Haguro ML 

Yamagata 

Hakata 

Fukuoka 

Hakkodu ML 

Aomori 

Hakma 

Kanagawu 

Hakuaao ML 

Kiigata 

Hamana Tjflkf 

Shiiuoka 

Hida Mountaios 

GifiL Nagano 

Hlei ML 

Kyoto* Shiga 


Hy^o 

HLrado 

Nagasaki 

Hirofiaid 

Aomori 

HirdfiJuma 

Hiroshima 

Hodaka ML 

GifUr Nagano 

Ikabu 

1 

Gumma 

[Marl 

Saga 

[iTunbe 

Okayama 

Tno 

Kochi 

Isesaki 

Gumma 

Ifie-Shlma 

Hie 

T!)ihlkarl Plain 

around Sapporo 

Itsuku^hima 

Hiroshlnia 

lya 

Tokushima 

Ixu lalanda 

Tokyo 


K 

KagoflIilmA 

Kago&hima 

Kaimiui 

Wakayama 

Kamikikdil 

Nagano 

Kanazatva 

fshikawa 

Kanaal Oiatrtct 

see Kinki District 

Kanto District 

Chiba, Gutmna, tba^ 


rakJ, Ssi- 

tanuL Techigi, Tdc>*c 


Kan to Plain 

around Tokyo 

Raratsu 

Saga 

KaruiEawa 

Nagano 

Km^umigaura 

Ibarakf 

Katauaa 

Nagasaki 

Kawaaeld 

Kanagawa 

Kit Pcninaula 

Mie, Nara. Wakayama 

Kinki Diatrict 

H)^Op KyotOt Mie, 

KiHgamina 

Nara, Osaka, Shiga* 
Wakayama 

Nagano 

Kirisblma ML 

BOyazaki, Kagoshima 

Kiryu 

Gumma 

Kia^ta ln!et 

Akita 

KitakamI Moun¬ 

Iwatv 

tains 

Kobe 

Uy^o 

Kochi 

Kochi 

Kofu 

Yamanashi 

Konseq Plain 

East Hokkaido 

Kdzu 

Kanagawa 

Kuma River 

Kumamoto 

Kumamoto 

Kumamoto 

Kurile lalaudii 

Chlshiam Islands 

Kurumo 

Fukuoka 

Kuaatau 

Gumma 

Kuashard Mt. 

Hokkaido 

Kyoto 

Kyoto 

KyCishu 

Fukuoka* Kagoshima* 

Maobaahi 

Kumamoto, Miyaza¬ 
ki, Nagasaki, Csta* 
Saga 

M 

Gumma 

Maibara 

Shiga 

Maahlko 

Tochigi 

MashO Lake 

Hokkaido 

Mashu ML 

Hokkaido 

Matsue 

Shitnade 

Mataushima 

Miyagi 

MatauytmiM 

Ehime 

Ulharu 

Fuktuihtma 

Mino 

Gifu 

Mito 

Ibaraki 

Mltau 

Saga 

Miyazaki 

Miyazaki 

Morioka 

Iwate 

Murote Cape 

K^hi 

Nada 

N 

Kyqgo 

Nagasaki 

Nagasaki 
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Aichi 

Nira 

Nira 

Hcmuro 

Hokkaido 

Niigata 

Niigata 

Nikko 

Nippon (Nihon) 

Tochigi 

Alps 

Nagano 

Nol»]rib«t3u 

Hokkaido 

Nodfi 

Chiba 

Nojiri Lake 

Nagano 

Norikara Mt 

Glfup Nagano 

Noto PoDinsala 

Ishlkawa 

0 

Odawara 

Konagaira 

Oga PealaAola 
Ogajiawajfa (Bonin) 

Akita 

latapflA 

(Tokyo) 

Oi River 

SbiAaoka 

5ita 

Oita 

Ojiya 

Niigata 

Okayama 

Okayama 

Okinawa Island 

Ryukyu Islands 

Oklno Isiuid 

Shimane 

Okitsu River 

Shizuoka 

Osaka 

Osaka 

dshiiiia island 

Tokyo 

Ctsu 

Shiga 

Ota 

Hiroshima 

Otaru 

Hokkaido 

du District 

AkitSf Aomorip 
Fukuahima* IwatOp 
Miyagh YamsgaU 

n 

Rokko Mt 

Hydgo 

Rokngd River 

see TaMA River 

Ryukyii Islands 

between KyOshD and 
Formosa 

S 

Sado is land 

Niigata 

Saga 

Saga 

Saga 

Kyoto 

Sakai 

Osaka 

Sakawa River 

Kanagawa 

Sambe Ml 

Shimane 

Sanin Diatrict 

Shimane* Tottorl 

Sanrlku Coast 

Iwate 

Sanyo District 

Hiroshima, fiyogo^ 
Okayama, 

Yamaguchi 


Sapporo 

Hokkaido 

Sendai 

Miyagi 

Seto 

AiebJ 

Sato Inland Sea 

betweeo Sanyo Dis* 
triet aad Sbikoku 

Sbigaraki 

Shiga 

Shikoku 

Ebime, Kagawa, 
K^hl, Tokuahima 

Shimabara 

Nagaaaki 

Shiiabashi 

Tokyo 

Shimokita Peninsula Aomori 

Shinjo Basin 

Yamagntn 

Shirouma Mt. 

Nagano^ Toyama 

Shizuoka 

Shizuoka 

Shoffcnkyo 

Yamonashi 

SOya Strait 

between Hokkaido and 
Sakhalin 

Suruga Bay 

Shizuoka 

Suwa lake 

Nagano 

T 

Tagonoura Beach 

Shizuoka 

TajJmi 

Aichi 

TnkamatAU 

Kagawa 

Takaoka 

Toyama 

Taka^aki 

Gumma 

Takayama 

Gifu 

Toma River 
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